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**  History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies.  .  .  .  As  the  highest  Cfospel  was  a 
Biography,  so  is  Ote  life  of  every  good  man  still  an  indubitable  Oospel,  and  preaches  to  the  eye 
and  heart  and  whole  man.  .  .  .  All  men  are  to  an  unspeakable  degree  brothers,  each  man's 
life  a  strange  emblem  of  every  man*8;  and  human  portraits,  faii^ully  drawn,  are  of  all  pictures 
th6  welcomest  on  human  walls.** — Carlyia 


PREFAOK 


It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  human  mind  naturally 
desires  to  know  something  regarding  those  who  are  marked  out  by 
great  qualities  in  any  department  of  life,  by  goodness  or  great 
attainments  and  achievements.  The  gratification  of  this  desire  is  both 
healthy  and  wholesome.  The  present  collection  of  biographies  and 
*  critical  sketches,  while  intended  to  be  of  some  practical  value,  may 
help  to  interest  and  stimulate  the  reader  to  further  and  fuller  inquiry 
and  increased  knowledge  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  selected  biographies,  by  various  writers  of  eminence,  will  speak 
for  themselves,  and  contribute  a  variety  of  opinion,  style,  and  treatment, 
to  the  volume.  It  embraces  sketches  by  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  W.  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, William  Hazlitt,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  Alexander  Smith, 
James  Hannay,  Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  Hugh  Miller,  R  H.  llutton, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  etc.  When  the  sketch  at  command  lias  been  more 
critical  than  biographical,  as  in  some  of  Hazlitt's  papers,  and  others, 
brief  but  necessary  biographical  details  have  been  added  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  paper.  When  the  interest  of  the  life  centres 
more  in  continuous  detail,  then  the  chief  facts  of  the  life  are 
given  in  the  form  of  a  biographical  article.  It  is  hoped,  that  in  qvery 
case  tlie  leading  features  and  characteristics  of  the  personages  under 
consideration  have  been  preserved.  In  the  original  portion  of  the 
volume  the  Editor  makes  no  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  tlie  great 
names  under  review.    There  may  be  a  humbler,  and  not  less  useful 


work,  that  of  giving  the  simple  consecutive  details  of  each  life  as 
they  occurred,  with  interesting  extracts  and  other  illustrative  matter. 
There  are  doubtless  a  large  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  complete 
biographies  are  inaccessible  because  of  their  expensive  nature,  because 
of  their  distance  from  a  good  library,  or  it  may  be  want  of  time ;  those 
readers  might  be  ready  to  welcome  a  brief  yet  accurate  account  of  any 
life  in  which  they  felt  an  interest.  To  tell  simply  and  plainly  the  main 
accessible  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  under  review  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  original  portion  of  the  volume.  The  principal 
facts  in  the  life  are.  thus  simply  and  plainly  given,  with  interesting 
illustrative  matter,  condensed  from  the  larger  biographies.  The  neces- 
sities of  space  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  collection  be  limited  to 
the  present  selection  of  names.  Though  thus  selected,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  lives  are  all  genuinely  interesting. 

The  influences  running  through  modem  life  have  tended  much  to 
throw  the  glance  of  man  outward  from  himself  towards  other  peoples 
and  nationalities.  Thought  has  become  more  complex  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  materials  of  thought  have  increased.  Science  has  her 
votaries,  and  everything  in  the  earth  and  tmder  the  earth  is  being 
discussed  and  investigated.  The  fair  face  of  nature  is  reflected  in  the 
poet's  verse  and  in  impassioned  prose.  Books  and  leading  articles  are 
being  written,  and  lectures  delivered,  about  every  conceivable  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  every  conceivable  nationality.  Africa,  so 
long  the  dark  continent,  is  emerging  into  the  light  of  the  knowable,  and 
coming  under  the  influence  of  mission-work  and  legitimate  commerce 
But  in  all  his  wanderings  and  investigations  it  is  apparent  that  man 
meets  with  nothing  of  more  supreme  interest  and  paramount  importance 
than  his  own  life.  The  interest  deepens  when  the  life  is  expanded 
and  unfolded  in  the  midst  of  the  complex  civilisation  of  a  complex 
modem  life.  Biography  is  the  key  to  the  private  history  of  the 
individual,  and  next  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own  duty, 
may  be  placed  the  desire  to  know  the  life  of  his  fellow-man.    How 
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that  life  unfolded  itself^  what  helped  and  what  hindered,  what  were 
its  triumphs,  and  what  its  chief  weaknesses — throughout  all  may  be 
felt  a  "kin  humanity's  responsive  beat."  Hope,  comfort,  stimulus,  and 
refreshment  may  also  be  gained,  the  virtues  may  be  imitated  and  the 
follies  shunned.  Our  study  need  not  be  confined  to  the  great  in  any 
department  of  life ;  any  human  life,  as  it  has  frequently  been  remarked, 
however  humble,  if  graced  with  sincere  and  earnest  elements,  contains 
materials  of  interest  to  fellow  human  beings.  This  may  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  introduction  of  a  few  names  not  usually  called  "eminent" 
Acknowledgments  and  thanks  are  here  tendered  to  those  authors 
and  publishers  who  have  very  kindly  granted  the  use  of  much  copy- 
right matter.  Amongst  them:  Mr  Thomas  Carlyle,  Mr  Kichard  Holt 
Hutton,  Mr  Edmund  Clarence  Stedmau,  New  York;  Dr  Pryde,  the 
Rev.  George  GilfiUan,  the  Rev.  David  Macrae,  Mr  Thomas  Constable, 
Messrs  James  R  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.S. ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. ; 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Mozley  &  Smith,  Chatto  &  Windus;  the 
editors  of  the  Times,  the  World,  and  the  Dublin  University  2}fagazine,  etc. 
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JEEEMY    BENTHAM. 

[1748-1832.] 

By  WILLIAM  HAZTJTT. 


[Jereict  BE2ITHAM,  the  great  political  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  London  in  1748,  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Oxford;  he  graduated  M.  A. 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  and  was  afterwards 
called  to  the  ^bar.  He  travelled  much  on  the 
continent  of  '^irope,  visiting  Constantinople, 
and  retoming  to  France  several  times.  In  1802 
he  was  received  at  the  Institute  of  Paris,  and 
in  1825  he  was  made  the  subject  of  coi&iderable 
honour.  In  philosophy  he  is  recognised  as  the 
great  teacher  of  "  Utilitarianism,"  while  he  also 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  faults  prevalent  in  the 
system  and  language  of  jurisprudence.  Some  of 
his  most  important  works  are  the  **  Fragment 
on  Government,"  '*  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  "  Treatise  on 
Civil  and  Penal  Legislation,"  "  Theory  of  Re< 
wards  and  Punishments,"  '*  Rationale  of  Judi- 
cial Evidence,!*  etc  He  died  in  London,  1832. 
The  following  realistic  sketch  of  the  philosopher 
is  from  HazlitVs  "Spirit  of  the  Age,  or  Con- 
temporary Portraits,"  London,  1825.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  "Bentham  has 
been  in  this  age  and  country  the  great  questioner 
of  thing*  established.  It  is  by  the  influence  of 
the  modes  of  thought  with  which  his  writings 
inoculated  a  considerable  number  of  thinking 
men,  that  the  yoke  of  authority  has  been  broken, 
and  innumerable  opinions  formerly  received  on 
tnuiition  as  inoontestable,  are  put  upon  their 
defence,  and  required  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves."  According  to  William  Minto,  he 
is  *'  the  most  influential  and  original  philosopher 
of  this  geseratios."] 

Mr  Bentham  is  one  of  those  persons  who  verify 
the  old  ada^  that  "A  prophet  has  no  honour 
ezeept  out  of  his  country. "  His  reputation  lies 
at  the  drcomference,  and  the  lights  of  his  nn- 
dcntanding  are  reflected  with  increasing  lustre 


on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  His  name  is  little 
known  in  England,  better  in  Europe,  best  of  all  in 
the  plains  of  Chili  and  the  mines  of  Mexico.  He 
has  offered  constitutions  for  the  New  World  and 
legislated  for  future  times.  The  people  of  West- 
minster, where  he  lives,  hardly  know  of  such  a 
person ;  but  the  Siberian  savage  has  received 
cold  comfort  from  his  lunar  aspect,  and  may  say 
to  him  with  Caliban,  '*  I  know  Uiee,  and  thy 
dog  and  thy  bush ! "  The  tawny  Indian  may 
hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  him  across 
the  Great  Pacific.  We  believe  that  the  Empress 
Catherine  corresponded  with  him,  and  we  know 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  called  upon  him 
and  presented  him  with  his  miniature  in  a  gold 
snufi'-box,  which  the  philosopher,  to  his  eternal 
honour,  returned.  Mr  Hobbouse  is  a  greater 
man  at  the  hustings,  Lord  Rolle  at  Plymouth 
dock ;  but  Mr  Bentham  would  carry  it  hollow, 
on  the  score  of  popularity,  at  Paris  or  Pegu. 
The  reason  is,  that  our  author's  influence  is 
intellectuaL  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  pur« 
suit  of  abstract  and  general  truths,  and  to  those 
studies 


« 


That  waft  a  thought  from  Indus  to  the  Pole," 


and  has  never  mixed  himself  up  with  personal 
intrigues  or  party  politics.  He  once,  indeed, 
stuck  up  a  hand-bill  to  say  that  he  (Jeremy 
Bentham),  being  of  sound  mind,  was  of  opinion 
that  Sir  Samuel  RomlUy  was  the  most  proper 
person  to  represent  Westminster ;  but  this  was 
the  whim  of  the  moment  Otherwise,  his  rea- 
sonings, if  true  at  all,  are  true  everywhere 
alike:  his  speculations  concern  humanity  at 
large,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  hundred  or  the 
bills  of  mortality.  It  is  in  moral  as  in  physical 
magnitude.  The  little  is  seen  best  near:  the 
great  appears  in  its  proper  dimensions  only 
i^from  a  more  commanding  point  of  view,  and 
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gains  strength  with  time  and  elevation  from 
distance. 

Mr  Bentham  is  very  much  among  philosophers 
what  La  Fontaine  was  among  poets — in  general 
habits  and  in  all  bat  his  professional  pursnits  he 
is  a  mere  child.    He  has  lived  for  the  last  forty 
years  in  a  house  in  Westminster,  overlooking  the 
Park,  like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell,  reducing  law 
to  a  system,  and  the  mind  of  man  to  a  machine. 
He  scarcely  ever  goes  out,  and  sees  very  little 
company.    The  favoured  few  who  hav^  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  erUrie  are  always  admitted  one  by 
one.    He  does  not  like  to  have  witnesses  to  his 
conversation.  He  talks  a  great  deal  and  listens  to 
nothing  but  facts.    When  any  one  calls  upon 
him  he  invites  them  to  take  a  turn  round  his 
garden  with  him  (Mr  Bentham  is  an  economist 
of  his  time,  and  sets  apart  this  portion  of  it  to 
air  and  exercise),  and  there  you  may  see  the 
lively  old  man,  his  mind  still  buoyant,  with 
thought  and  with  the  prospect  of  futurity,  in 
eager  conversation  with  some  opposition  mem- 
ber, some  exasperated  patriot,  or  transatlantic 
adventurer,   urging    the    extinction   of    dose 
boroughs,  or  planning  a  code  of  laws  for  some 
"lone  island  in  the  watery  waste,"  his  walk 
almost  amounting  to  a  run,  his  tongue  keeping 
pace  with  |t  in  shrill,  cluttering  accents,  negli- 
gent of  his  person,  his  dress,  and  his  manner, 
intent  only  on  his  grand  theme  of  utility,  or 
pausing,  perhaps,  for  want  of  breath,  and  with 
lack-lustre  eye  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  a 
stone  in  the  wall  at  the  end  of  his  garden  (over- 
reached by  two  beautiful  cotton-trees)  "in- 
scribed to  the  prince  of  poets,"  which  marks  the 
house  where  Milton  formerly  lived.     To  show 
how  little  the  refinements  of  taste  or  fancy  enter 
into  our  author's  system,  he  proposed  at  one 
time  to  cut  down  these  beautiful  trees,  to  con- 
vert the  garden  where  he  had  breathed  the  air 
of  truth  and  heaven  for  near  half  a  century  into 
a  paltry  Ohreistomathic  scho  1,  and  to  make 
Milton's  house  (the  cradle  of  "  Paradise  Lost") 
a  thoroughfare,  like  a  three-stalled  stable,  for 
the  idle  rabble  of  Westminster  to  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  it  with  their  cloven  hoofs. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  getting  on  too  fast — 
Milton  himself  taught  school    There  is  some- 
thing not  altogether  dissimilar  between  Mr  Ben- 
tham's  appearance  and  the  portraits  of  Milton — 
the  same  silvery  tone,  a  few  dishevelled  hairs,  a 
peevish  yet  puritanical  expression,  an  irritable 
temperament  corrected  by  habit  and  discipline. 
Or  in  modem  times,  he  is  something  between 
Franklin  and  Charles  Fox,  with  the  comfortable 
double  chin  and  the  sleek  thriving  look  of  the 
one,  and  the  quivering  lip,  the  restless  eye,  and 
animated  aeuteness  of  the  other.     His  eye  is 
quick  and  liyely,  but  it  glances  not  from  object 
to  object  but  from  thought  to  thought    He  is 
evidently  a  man  occupied  with  some  train  of 
fine  and  inward  association.    He  regards  the 
people  about  him  no  more  than  the  flies  of  a  sum- 


mer.   He  meditates  the  coming  age.    He  hears 
and  sees  only  what  suits  his  piirpose,  or  some 
"  foregone  conclusion,"  and  looks  out  for  facts 
and  passing  occurrences  in  order  to  put  them  into 
the  dust  and  powder  of  some  subtle  theory,  as 
the  miller  looks  out  for  grist  to  his  mill.    Add 
to  this  physiognomical  sketch  the  minor  points 
of  costume,  the  open  shirt-collar,  the  single- 
breasted  coat,  the  old-fashioned  half-boots  and 
ribbed  stockings,  and  you  will  find  in  Mr  Ben- 
tham's  general  appearance  a  singular  mixture  of 
boyish  simplicity  and  of  the  venerableness  of 
age.    In  a  word,  our  celebrated  jurist  presents 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  philosophical  and  the  legal' look ;  that  is,  be- 
tween the  merely  abstracted  and  the  merely  per- 
sonal There  is  a  lackadaisical  honhommU  about 
his  whole  aspect,  none  of  the  fierceness  of  pride 
or  power;  an  unconscious  neglect  of  his' own 
person  instead  of  a  stately  assumption  of  supe- 
riority; a  good-humoured  pladd  intelligence  in- 
stead of  a  lynx-eyed  watchfulness,  as  if  it  wished 
to  make  others  its  prey  or  was  afraid  they  might  . 
turn  and  rend  him ;  he  is  a  beneficent  spirit, 
prying  into  the  universe,  not  lording  it  over  it ; 
a  thoughtful  spectator  of  the  scenes  of  life,  or 
ruminator  on  the  fate  of  mankind,  not  a  painted 
pageant,  a  stupid  idol  set  up  on  its  pedestal  of 
pride  for  men  to  fall  down  and  worship  with 
idiot  fear  and  wonder  at  the  thing  themselves 
have  made,  and  which,  without  that  fear  and 
wonder,  would  in  itself  be  nothing. 

Mr  Bentham  perhaps  overrates  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  theories.  He  has  been  heard  to 
say  (without  any  appearance  of  pride  or  affecta- 
tion) that  "  he  ^ould  like  to  live  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  a  year  at  a  time  at  the  end  of 
the  next  six  or  eight  centuries,  to  see  the  effect 
which  his  writings  would  by  that  time  have  had 
upon  the  world."  Alas!  his  name  will  hardly 
live  so  long.  Nor  do  we  think,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  Mr  Bentham  has  given  any  new  or  decided 
impulse  to  the  human  mind.  He  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  discoverer  in  legis- 
lation or  morals.  He  has  not  struck  out  any 
great  leading  principle  or  parent-truth  ftt)m 
which  a  number  of  others  might  be  deduced,  nor 
has  he  enriched  the  common  and  established 
stock  of  intelligence  with  original  observations, 
like  pearls  thrown  into  wine.  One  truth  dis- 
covered is  immortal,  and  entitles  its  authov  to 
be  so ;  for,  like  a  new  substance  in  nature,  it 
cannot  be  destroyed.  But  Mr  Bentham*^  forte 
is  arrangement,  and  the  form  of  truth,  though 
not  its  essence,  varies  with  time  and  droum- 
stance.  He  has  methodised,  collated,  and  con- 
densed all  the  materials  prepared  to  his  hand  on 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  in  a  masterly  and 
scientific  manner;  but  we  should  find  a  difficulty 
in  addudng  ttom  his  different  works  (however 
daborate  or  dosely  reasoned)  any  new  element 
of  thought,  or  even  a  new  fact  or  illustration. 
His  writings  are,  therefore,  ddefly  valuable  a« 
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1xx>k8  of  reference,  as  bringiDg  down  the  account 
of  intellectnal  inqniry  to  the  present  period,  and 
disposing  the  results  in  a  compendious,  connect- 
ed,  and  tangible  shape ;  but  books  of  reference 
are  chiefly  serviceable  for  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  and  are  constantly  liable  to 
be  superseded  and  to  grow  out  of  fadiion  with 
its  progress,  as  the  scaffolding  is  thrown  down 
as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  Mr  Ben- 
tham  is  not  the  first  writer  (by  a  great  many) 
who  has  assumed  the  principle  of  utility  as  the 
foundation  of  just  laws,  and  of  all  moral  and 
political  reasoDing;  his  merit  is,  that  he  has 
applied  this  principle  more  closely  and  literally, 
that  he  has  brought  all  the  objections  and  argu- 
ments, mora  distinctly  labelled -and  ticketed, 
under  this  one  head,  and  made  a  more  constant 
and  explicit  reference  to  it  at  every  step  of  its 
progress  than  any  other  writer.  Perhaps  the 
weak  dde'of  his  conclusions  also  is,  that  he  has 
carried  this  single  view  of  his  subject  too  far  and 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  varieties  of 
human  nature  and  the  caprices  and  irregularities 
of  the  human  wilL  "  He  has  not  allowed  for 
the  wind."  It  is  not  that  you  can  be  said  to  see 
his  favourite  doctrine  of  utility  glittering  every- 
where through  his  system  like  a  vein  of  rich, 
shining  ore  (that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial); but  it  might  be  plausibly  objected  that  he 
had  struck  the  whole  mass  of  fancy,  prejudice, 
passion,  sense,  whim,  with  his  petrific,  leaden 
mace,  that  he  had  "bound  volatile  Hermes/' 
and  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  human 
life  to  a  ca^^  moffiium  of  reason  and  dull,  plod- 
ding, technical  calculation.  The  gentleman  is 
himself  a  capital  logician,  and  he  has  been  led 
by  this  circumstance  to  consider  man  as  a  logical 
animal.  We  fear  this  view  of  the  matter  will 
hardly  hold  water.  If  we  attend  to  the  mortal 
man,  the  constitution  of  his  mind  will  scarcely 
be  found  to  be  built  up  of  pure  reason  and  a 
regard  to  consequences ;  if  we  consider  the  cri- 
minal man  (with  whom  the  legislator  has  chiefly 
to  do)  it  will  be  found  to  be  still  less  so. 

Svery  pleasure,  says  Mr  Bentham,  is  equally 
a  good,  and  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  as 
such  in  a  moral  estimate,  whether  it  be  the  plea- 
sure of  sense  or  of  conscience,  whether  it  arise 
Irom  the  exercise  of  virtue  or  the  perpetration  of 
crime.  We  are  afraid  the  human  mind  does  not 
readily  eome  into  this  doctrine,  this  vJliima  ralio 
philoti^fhorum,  interpreted  according  to  the  let- 
ter. Our  moral  sentiments  are  made  up  of  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies,  of  sense  and  imagination, 
of  understanding  and  prejudice.  The  soul,  by 
resaon  of  its  weakness,  is  an  aggregating  and  an 
exdoaive  principle ;  it  clings  obstinately  to  some 
things  and  violently  rejects  others.  And  it  must 
do  so  in  a  great  measure  or  it  would  act  contrary 
to  its  own  nature.  It  needs  helps  and  stages  in 
its  progress,  and  "all  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,**  which  can  raise  it  to  a  partial  conformity 
to  truth  and  good  (the  utmost  it  is  capable  of) 


and  bring  it  into  a  tolerable  harmony  with  the 
universe.  By  aiming  at  too  much,  by  dismiss- 
ing collateral  aids,  by  extending  itself  to  the 
fur  best  verge  of  the  conceivable  and  possible,  it 
04QS  its  elasticity  and  vigour,  its  impulse  and . 
it  direction.  The  moralist  can  no  more  do  with- 
out the  intt'rmediate  use  of  rules  and  principles, 
without  the 'vantage  ground  of  habit,  without 
the  levers  of  the  understanding,  than  the  me- 
chanist can  discard  the  use  of  wheels  and  pul- 
leys, and  perform  everything  by  simple  motion. 
If  the  mind  of  man  were  competent  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  truth  and  good,  and  act  upon 
it  at  once,  and  independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, Mr  Bentham's  plan  would  be  a 
feasible  one,  and  *'  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth"  would  be  the  best 
possible  ground  to  place  morality  upon.  But  it 
is  not  so.  In  ascertaining  the  rules  of  moral 
conduct,  we  must  have  regard  not  merely  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  but  to  the  capacity  of  the 
agent,  and  to  his  fitness  for  apprehending  or 
attaining  it  Pleasure  is  that  which  is  so  in 
itself;  good  is  that  which  approves  itself  as  such 
on  reflection,  or  the  idea  of  which  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction.  All  pleasure  is  not,  therefore  (mo- 
rally speaking),  equally  a  good,  for  all  pleasure 
does  not  equally  bear  reflecting  on.  There  are 
some  tastes  that  are  sweet  in  the  mouth  and 
bitter  in  the  belly,  and  there  is  a  similar  con- 
tradiction and  anomaly  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man.  Again,  what  would  become  of  the  Past' 
hose  meminisse  jwnbil  of  the  poet  if  a  principle 
of  fluctuation  and  reaction  is  not  inherent  in  the 
ver)'  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  if  all  moral 
truth  is  a  mere  literal  truism  ?  We  are  not,  then, 
so  much  to  inquire  what  certain  things  are  ab- 
stractedly or  ia  themselves,  as  how  they  affect 
the  mind,  and  to  approve  or  condemn  them  ac- 
09rdingly.  The  same  object  seen  near  strikes  us 
more  powerfully  than  at  a  distance;  things 
thrown  into  masses  give  a  greater  blow  to  the 
imagination  than  when  scattered  and  divided 
into  their  component  parts.  A  number  of  mole- 
hills do  not  make  a  mountain,  though  a  moun- 
tain is  actually  made  up  of  atoms,  so  moral  truth 
must  present  itself  under  a  certain  aspect  and 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  in  order  to  produce 
its  full  and  proper  effect  upon  the  mind.  The 
laws  of  the  affections  are  as  necessary  as  those  of 
optics.  A  calculation  of  consequences  is  no  more 
equivalent  to  a  sentiment  than  a  seriatim  enu- 
merati()n  of  square  yards  or  feet  touches  the 
fancy  like  the  sight  of  the  Alps  or  Andes. 

To  give  an  instance  or  two  of  what  we  mean. 
Those  who  on  pure  cosmopolite  principles,  or  on 
the  ground  of  abstract  humanity,  affect  an  extra- 
ordinary regard  for  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  have 
been  accused  of  neglecting  thehr  duties  to  their 
friends  and  next-door  neighbours.  Well,  then, 
what  is  the  state  of  the  question  here!  One 
human  being  is,  no  doubt,  as  much  worth  in 
himself,  independently  of  the  drcumstances  of 
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time  or  pkoe,  as  another;  but  he  is  not  of  so 
much  value  to  as  and  our  affections.  Could  our 
imagination  take  wing  (with  our  speculative 
faculties)  to  the  other  side  •f  the  globe  or  to  the 
ends  of  the  universe,  could  our  eyes  behold 
whatever  our  reason  teaches  us  to  be  possible, 
could  our  hands  reach  as  far  as  our  thoughts  or 
wishes,  we  might  then  busy  ourselves  to  advan- 
tage with  the  Hottentots,  or  hold  intimate  con- 
verse with  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon;  but 
being  as  we  are,  our  feelings  evaporate  in  so 
large  a  space — we  must  draw  the  circle  of  our 
affections  and  duties  somewhat  closer — the  heart 
hovers  and  fixes  nearer  home.  It  is  true,  the 
bands  of  private,  or  of  local  and  natural  affec- 
tion are  often,  nay  in  general,  too  tightly  strain- 
ed, so  as  frequently  to  do  harm  instead  of  good : 
but  the  present  question  is  whether  we  can,  with 
safety  and  effect,  be  wholly  emancipated  from 
them  ?  Whether  we  should  shake  them  off  at 
pleasure  and  without  mercy,  as  the  only  bar  to 
the  triumph  .of  truth  and  justice  f  Or  whether 
benevolence,  constructed  npon  a  logical  scale, 
would  not  be  merely  nominal,  whether  duty, 
raised  to  too  lofty  a  pitch  of  refinement,  might 
not  sink  into  callous  indifference  or  hollow  sel- 
fishness ?  Again,  is  it  not  to  exact  too  high  a 
strain  fhun  humanity,  to  ask  us  to  qualify  the 
degree  of  abhorrence  we  feel  against  a  murderer 
by  taking  into  our  cool  consideration  the  plea- 
sure he  may  have  in  committing  the  deed,  and 
in  the  prospect  of  gratifying  his  avarice  or  his 
revenge  ?  We  are  hardly  so  formed  as  to  sympa- 
thise at  the  same  moment  with  the  assassin  and 
his  victim.  The  degree  of  pleasure  the  former 
may  feel,  instead  of  extenuating,  aggravates  his 
guilt,  and  shows  the  depth  of  his  malignity. 
Now  the  mind  revolts  against  this  by  mere  natu- 
ral antipathy,  if  it  is  itself  well-disposed ;  or  the 
slow  process  of  reason  would  afford  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  violence  and  wrong.  The  will, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  consistency  and 
promptness  to  our  good  intentions,  cannot  ex- 
tend so  much  candour  and  courtesy  to  the  an- 
tagonistic principle  of  evil :  virtue,  to  be  sincere 
and  practical,  cannot  be  divested  entirely  of  the 
blindness  and  impetuosity  of  passion!  It  has 
been  made  a  plea  (half  jest,  half  earnest)  for  the 
horrors  of  war,  that  they  promote  tnde  and 
manufactures.  It  has  been  said,  as  a  set-off  for 
the  atrocities  practised  upon  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  without  their  blood  and 
sweat,  so  many  millions  of  people  could  not  have 
sugar  to  sweeten  their  tea.  Fires  and  murders 
have  been  argued  to  be  beneficial,  as  they  serve 
to  fill  the  newspapers,  and  for  a  subject  to  talk 
of— this  is  a  sort  of  sophistry  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  disprove  on  the  bare  scheme  of  con- 
tingent utility ;  but  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
stated,  it  must  pass  for  a  mere  irony.  What 
the  proportion  between  the  good  and  the  evil 
will  really  be  found  in  any  of  the  supposed 
cases,  may  be  a  question  to  the  understanding ; 


but  to  the  imagination,  the  heart,  that  is,  and 
to  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind,  it  admits  of 
none! 

Mr  Bentham,  in  adjusting  the  provisions  of 
a  penal  code,  lays  too  little  stress  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  natural  prejudices  of  mankind, 
and  the  habitual  feelings  of  that  class  of  persons 
for  whom  they  are  more  particularly  designed. 
Legislators  (we  mean  writers  on  legislation)  are 
philosophers,  and  governed  by  their  reason: 
criminals,  for  whose  control  laws  are  made,  are 
a  set  of  desperadoes,  governed  only  by  their 
passions.  What  wonder  that  vi  little  progress 
has  been  made  towards  a  mutual  understanding 
between  the  two  parties !  They  are  quite  a 
different  species,  and  speak  a  different  language, 
and  are  sadly  at  a  loss  for  a  common  interpreter 
between  them.  Perhaps  the  ordinary  of  New- 
gate bids  as  fair  for  this  office  as  any  one. 
What  should  Mr  Bentham,  sitting  at  ease  in  his 
arm-chair,  composing  his  mind  before  he  begins 
to  write  by  a  prelude  on  the  organ,  and  looking 
out  at  a  beautiful  prospect  when  he  is  at  a  loss 
for  an  idea,  know  of  the  principles  of  action  of 
rogues,  outlaws,  and  vagabonds?  No  more  than 
Montaigne  of  the  motions  of  his  cat !  If  san- 
guine and  tender-hearted  philanthropists  have 
set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  barbarity  and  the 
defects  of  penal  laws,  the  practical  improve- 
ments have  been  mostly  suggested  by  reformed 
cut-throats,  turnkeys,  and  thief-takers.  What 
even  can  the  Honourable  House,  who  when  the 
Speaker  has  pronounced  the  welL>known,  wished- 
for  sounds  '*  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," 
retire,  after  voting  a  royal  crusade  or  a  loan  of 
millions,  to  lie  on  down,  and  feed  on  plate  in  spa- 
cious palaces,  know  of  what  passes  in  the  hearts 
of  wretches  in  garrets  and  night-cellars,  petty  pil- 
ferers and  marauders,  who  cut  throats  and  pick 
pockets  with  their  own  hands?  The  thing  is 
impossible.  The  laws  of  the  country  are,  there- 
fore, ineffectual  and  abortive,  because  they  ore 
made  by  the  rich  for  the  poor,  by  the  wise  for 
the  ignoraut,  by  the  respectable  and  exalted  in 
station  for  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  the  com- 
munity. If  Newgate  would  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Press-yard,  with  Jack 
Ketch  at  its  head,  aided  by  confidential  persons 
flrom  the  county  prisons  or  the  hulks,  and  would 
make  a  clear  breast,  some  data  might  be  found 
out  to  proceed  upon ;  but  as  it  is,  the  criminal 
mind  of  the  country  is  a  book  sealed,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  inside  I  Mr  Ben- 
tham, in  his  attempts  to  revise  and  amend  our 
criminal  jurisprudence,  proceeds  entirely  on  his 
favourite  principle  of  utility.  Convince  high- 
waymen and  house-breakers  that  it  will  be  for 
their  interest  to  reform,  and  they  will  reform 
and  lead  honest  lives ;  according  to  Mr  Bentham. 
He  says,  *'A11  men  act  flrom  calculation,  even 
madmen  reason."  And,  in  our  opinion,  he  might 
as  well  cany  this  maxim  to  Bedlam  or  St  Luke's, 
and  apply  it  to  the  inhabitants,  as  think  to 
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co«rce  or  overawe  the  inmates  of  a  gaol,  or  those 
whose  pxtctices  make  them  candidates  for  that 
distinction,  by  the  mere  dry,  detailed  convictions 
of  the  nndentanding.    Criminals  are  not  to  be 
influenced  by  reason ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  crime  to  disregard  consequences  both  to  our* 
selves  and  others.     You  may  as  well  preach 
philosophy  to  a  drunken  man,  or  to  the  dead,  as 
to  those  who  are  under  the  instigation  of  any 
mischievous  passion.    A  man  is  a  drunkard,  and 
you  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  sober;  he  is  de- 
bauched, and  yon  ask  him  to  reform ;  he  is  idle, 
and  yon  recommend  industry  to  him  as  his  wis- 
est course;  he  gambles,  and  you  remind  him 
that  he  may  be  ruined  by  this  foible ;  he  has 
lost  his  character  and  you  advise  him  to  get  in- 
to some  reputable  service  or  lucrative  situation ; 
rice  becomes  a  habit  with  him,  and  you  request 
him  to  rouse  himself  and  shake  it  off;  he  is 
starving,  and  you  warn  him  that  if  he  breaks  the 
law,  he  will  be  hanged.     None  of  this  reasoning 
reaches  the  mark  it  aims  at.    The  culprit,  who 
violates  and  suffers  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  is 
not  the  dupe  of  ignorance,  but  the  slave  of 
passion,  the  victim  of  habit  or  necessity.    To 
argue  with  strong  psssion,  with  inveterate  habit, 
with  desperate  circumstances,  is  to  talk  to  the 
winds.    Clownish  ignorance  may  indeed  be  dis. 
pcUed,  and  taught  better;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
a  criminal  is  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
hjs  act,  or  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
alternative.    They  are,  in  general,  too  knowing 
by  half.    You  tell  a  penson  of  this  stamp  what 
ia  his  interest ;  he  says  he  does  not  care  about 
his  interest,  or  the  world  and  he  differ  on  that 
particular.    But  there  is  one  point  on  which  he 
must  agree  with  them,  namely,  what  they  think 
of  his  conduct,  and  that  is  the  only  hold  you  have 
of  him.    A  man  may  be  callous  and  indifferent 
to  what  happens  to  himself;  but  he  is  never  in- 
different to  public  opinion,  or  proof  against  open 
scorn  and  infamy.    Shame,  then,  not  fear,  is  the 
aheet-anchor  of  the  law.    He  who  is  not  afraid 
of  being  pointed  at  as  a  thief,  will  not  mind  a 
month's  hard  labour.    He  who  is  prepared  to 
take  the  life  of  another,  is  already  reckless  of 
his  own.    But  every  one  makes  a  sorry  figure  in 
the  pillory;  and  the  being  launched  from  the 
new  drop  lowers  a  man  in  his  own  opinion.    The 
lawless  and  violent  spirit,  who  is  hurried  by 
headstrong  self-will  to  break  the  laws,  does  not 
like  to  have  the  ground  of  pride  and  obstinacy 
struck  from  under  his  feet.    This  is  what  gives 
the  "swells**  of  the  metropolis  such  a  dread  of 
the  tread-mill— it  makes  them  ridiculous.     It 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  very  circumstance 
nnden  the  reform  of  criminals  nearly  hopeless. 
It  is  the  apprehension  of  being  stigmatised  by 
public  opinion,  the  fear  of  what  will  be  thought 
sad  said  of  them,  that  deters  men  from  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  while  their  character  remains 
Q&impeached ;  but  honour  once  lost,  all  is  lost. 
Th9  man  can  never  be  himself  again !    A  citizen 


is  like  a  soldier,  a  part  of  a  machine,  who  submits 
to  certain  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers, 
not  for  his  own  ease,  pleasure,  profit,  or  even 
consdenA,  but — for  shame.     What  is  it  that 
keeps  the  machine  together  in  either  case  ?    Not 
punishment  or  discipline,  but  sympathy.    The 
soldier  mounts  the  breach  or  stands  in   the 
trenches,  the  peasant  hedges  and  ditches,  or  the 
mechanic  plies  his  ceaseless  task,  because  the 
one  will  not  be  called  a  coward,  the  other  a 
rogue:  but  let  the  one  turn  deserter  and  the 
other  vagabond,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him. 
The  grinding  law  of  necessity,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  name,  a  breath,  loses  its  force ;  he  is  no 
longer  sustained  by  the  good  opinion  of  others, 
and  he  drops  out  of  his  place  in  society,  a  useless 
clog  I    Mr  Bentham  takes  a  culprit,  and  puts 
him  into  what  he  calls  a  Panopticon,  that  is,  a 
sort  of  circular  prison,  with  open  cells,  like  a 
glass  bee-hive.    He  sits  in  the  middle,  and  sees 
all  the  other  does.    He  gives  him  work  to  do, 
and  lectures  him  if  he  does  not  do  it    He  takes 
liquor  from  him,  and  society,  and  liberty ;  but 
he  feeds  and  clothes  him,  and  keeps  him  out  of 
mischief;  and  when  he  has  convinced  him,  by 
force  and  reason  together,  that  this  life  is  for  his 
good,  he  turns  him  out  upon  the  world  a  re- 
formed man,  and  as  confident  of  the  success  of 
his  handiwork,  as  the  shoemaker  of  that  which 
he  has  just  taken  off  the  last,  or  the  Parisian 
barber  in  Sterne  of  the  buckle  of  his  wig.    "Dip 
it  in  the  ocean,"  said  the  pemiquier,  "and  it 
will  standi*'    But  we  doubt  the  durability  of 
our  projector's  patchwork.    Will  our  convert  to 
the  great  principle  of  utility  work  when  he  is 
from  under  Mr  Bentham's  eye,  because  he  was 
forced  to  work  when  under  it  ?    Will  he  keep 
SQber,  because  he  has  been  kept  from  liquor  so 
long?     Will  he  not  return  to  loose  company, 
because  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  vis-a- 
vis with  a  philosopher  of  late?     Will  he  not 
steal,  now  that  his  hands  are  untied  ?    Will  he 
not  take  the  road,  now  that  it  is  free  to  him  ? 
Will  he  not  call  his  benpfactor  all  the  names  ho 
can  set  his  tongue  to,  the  moment  his  back  is 
turned?     All  this  is  more  than  to  be  feared. 
The  charm  of  criminal  life,  like  that  of  savage 
life,  consists  in  liberty,  in  hardship,  in  danger, 
and  in  the  contempt  of  death,  in  one  word,  in 
extraordinary  excitement ;  and  he  who  has  tasted 
of  it,  will  no  more  return  to  regular  habits  of 
life,  than  a  man  will  take  to  water  after  drinking 
brandy,  or  than  a  wild  beast  will  give  over 
hunting  its  prey.    Miracles  never  cease,  to  be 
sure ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  wholesale,  or 
to  order.    Mr  Owen,  who  is  another  of  their 
proprietors  and  patentees  of  reform,  has  lately 
got  an  American  savage  with  him,  whom  he 
carries  about  in  great  triumph  and  complacency, 
as  an  antithesis  to  his  *'  New  View  of  Society," 
and  as  winding  up  his  reasoning  to  what  it 
mainly  wanted,  an  epigrammatic  point.    Does 
the  benevolent  visionary  of  the  Lanark  cotton- 
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mills  really  think  thlB  natural  man  will  act  as  a 
foil  to  his  artificial  man  ?  Does  he  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  his  "Address  to  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes,"  with  all  its  advantages  of  fic- 
tion, makes  anything  like  so  interesting  a  ro> 
mance  as  Hunter's  '*  Captivity  among  the  North 
American  Indians  ?"  Has  he  anything  to  show, 
in  all  the  apparatus  of  New  Lanark  and  its  deso- 
late monotony,  to  ezdte  the  thrill  of  imagina- 
tion like  the  blankets  made  of  wreaths  of  snow 
under  which  the  wild  wood-rovers  bury  them- 
selves for  weeks  in  winter?  Or  the  skin  of  a 
leopard,  which  our  hardy  adventurer  slew,  and 
which  served  him  for  greatcoat  and  bedding  t 
Or  the  rattle-snake  that  he  found  by  his  side  as 
a  bed-fellow  ?  Or  his  rolling  himself  into  a  ball 
to  escape  from  him?  Or  his  suddenly  placing 
himself  against  a  tree  to  avoid  being  trampled 
to  death  by  the  herd  of  wild  buffaloes,  that  came 
rushing  on  like  the  sound  of  thunder?  Or  his 
account  of  the  huge  spiders  that  prey  on  blue- 
bottles and  gilded  flies  in  green  pathless  forests; 
or  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  that  the  natives 
look  upon  as  the  gulf  that  parts  time  from 
eternity,  and  that  is  to  waft  them  to  the  spirits 
of  their  fathers?  After  all  this,  Mr  Hunter 
must  find  Mr  Owen  and  his  parallelograms  trite 
and  flat,  and  will,  we  suspect,  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  them  !* 

Mr  Bentham*iB  method  of  reasoning,  though 
comprehensive  and  exact,  labours  under  the  de- 
fect of  most  systems— it  is  too  topical.  It  in- 
cludes everything,  but  it  includes  everything 
alike.  It  is  rather  like  an  inventory  than  a  valua- 
tion of  different  alignments.  Every  possible  sug- 
gestion finds  a  place,  so  that  the  mind  is  dis- 
tracted as  much  as  enlightened  by  this  perplexing 
accuracy.  The  exceptions  seem  as  important  as 
the  rule.  By  attending  to  the  minute,  we  over- 
look the  great ;  and  in  summing  up  an  account 
it  will  not  do  merely  to  insist  on  the  number  of 
items  without  considering  their  amount.  Our 
author's  page  presents  a  very  nicely  dovetailed 
mosaic  pavement  of  legal  commonplaces.  We 
slip  and  slide  over  its  even  surface  without  being 
arrested  anywhere.  Or  his  view  of  the  human 
mind  resembles  a  map  rather  than  a  picture; 
the  outline,  the  disposition  is  correct,  but  it 
wants  colouring  and  relief.  There  is  a  techni- 
cality of  manner  which  renders  his  writings  of 
more  value  to  the  professional  inquirer  than  to 
the  general  reader.  Again,  his  style  is  unpopular, 
not  to  say  unintelligible.  He  writes  a  language 
of  his  own  that  darkens  knowledge.  His  works 
have  been  translated  into  French— they  ought  to 
be  translated  into  English.  People  wonder  that 
Mr  Bentham  has  not  been  prosecuted  for  the 
boldness  and  severity  of  wme  of  his  invectives. 
He  might  wrap  up  high  treason  in  one  of  his  in- 

*  Owen  died  in  1868.  Bentham  is  said  to  have 
made  a  imaU  fortune  by  investing  In  his  cotten  mills 
at  New  Lanark. 


extricable  periods,  and  it  would  never  find  its 
way  into  Westminster  HaU.    He  is  a  kind  of 
manuscript  author;   he  writes  a  cipher  hand, 
which  the  vulgar  have  no  key  to.    The  construc- 
tion of  his  sentences  is  a  curious  frame-work 
with  pegs  and  hooks  to  hang  his  thoughts  upon, 
for  his  own  use  and  guidance,  but  almost  out  of 
the  reach  of  everybody  else.  It  is  a  barbarous  phi- 
losophical jaigon,  with  all  the  repetitions,  paren- 
theses, formalities,  uncouth  nomenclature  and 
verbiage  of  law-Latin ;  and  what  makes  it  wone, 
it  is  not  mere  verbiage,  but  has  a  great  deal  of 
acuteness  and  meaning  in  it,  which  you  would 
be  glad  to  pick  out  if  yon  could.    In  short,  Mr 
Bentham  writes  as  if  he  was  allowed  but  a  single 
sentence  to  express  his  whole  view  of  a  subject 
in,  and  as  if,  should  he  omit  a  single  circum- 
stance or  step  of  the  argument,  it  would  be  lost 
to  the  world  for  ever,  like  an  estate  by  a  flaw  in 
the  title-deeds.    This  is  over-rating  the  import- 
ance of  our  own  discoveries,  and  mistaking  the 
nature  and  object  of  language  altogether.    Mr 
Bentham  has  acquired  this  disability — ^it  is  not 
natural  to  him.    His  admirable  little  work  "  On 
Usury/'  published  forty  years  ago,  is  clear,  easy, 
and  vigorous.    But  Mr  Bentham  has  shut  him- 
self up  since  then  **  in  nook  monastic,"  convers- 
ing only  with  followers  of  his  own,  or  with 
"  men  of  Ind,"  and  has  endeavoured  to  overlay 
his  natural  humour,  sense,  spirit,  and  style  with 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  an  obscure  solitude. 
The  best  of  it  is,  he  thinks  his  present  mode  of , 
expressing  himself  perfect,  and  that  whatever 
may  be  objected  to  his  law  or  logic,  no  one  can 
find  the  least  fault  with  the  purity,  simplicity, 
and  perspicuity  of  his  style. 

Mr  Bentham  in  private  life  is  an  amiable  and 
exemplary  character.  He  is  a  little  romantic  or 
so,  and  has  dissipated  part  of  a  handsome  fortune 
in  practical  speculations.  He  lends  an  ear  to 
plausible  projectors,  and,  if  he  cannot  prove 
them  to  be  wrong  in  their  premises  or  conclu- 
sions, thinks  himself  bound  in  reason  to  stake 
his  money  on  the  venture.  Strict  logicians  are 
licensed  visionaries.  Mr  Bentham  is  half-brother 
to  the  late  Mr  Speaker  Abbot—PtioA  pudorl 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  still  takes  our 
novices  to  task  about  a  passage  in  Homer,  or  a 
metre  in  VirgiL  .He  was  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  he  has  described  the  scruples  of  an 
ingenuous  youthful  mind  about  subscribing  the 
Articles  in  a  passage  in  his  *'  Church  of  England* 
ism,"  which  smacks  of  truth  and  honour  both, 
and  does  one  good  to  read  it  in  an  age  when 
"  to  be  honest "  (or  not  to  laagh  at  the  very  Idea 
of  honesty)  '*  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  tea 
thousand!"  Mr  Bentham  relieves  his  mind 
sometimes  after  the  fktigue  of  study  by  playing 
on  a  fine  old  organ,  and  has  a  relish,  for  Hogarth's 
prints.  He  turns  wooden  utensils  in  a  lathe  for 
exercise,  and  fancies  he  can  turn  men  in  the 
same  manner.  He  has  no  great  fondness  for 
poetry,  and  can  hardly  extract  a  moral  oat  of 
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SluLkMpeare.  His  honse  is  wanned  and  lighted 
by  steam.  He  \a  one  of  those  who  prefer  the 
artificial  to  the  natural  in  most  things,  and  think 
the  mind  of  man  omnipotent  He  has  a  great 
contempt  for  oat^f-door  prospects,  for  green 
fields  and  trees,  and  is  for  referring  everything 
to  ntHity.    There  is  a  little  narrowness  in  this. 


for  if  all  the  sources  of  satisfaction  are  taken 
away,  what  is  to  become  of  utility  itself?  It  is, 
indeed,  the  great  fault  of  this  able  and  extra- 
ordinary man,  that  he  has  concentrated  his  facul- 
ties and  feelings  too  entirely  on  one  subject  and 
pursuit,  and  has  not  "looked  enough  abroad 
into  universality."* 


LOKD    EESKINE. 

[1750-1823.] 
Bt  henky  roscoe. 


The  Hononrable  Thomas  Erskine,  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Henry  David,  tenth  Earl  of 
Buchan,  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1750.    At  a  very  early  age  he  selected 
the  navy  as  his  profession,  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  manifested  a  decided  predilection,  and 
went  to  sea  with  Sir  John  Lindsay,  the  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield.    He  did  not 
remain  in  the  service  a  sufficient  period  to  obtain 
a  commission  of  lieutenant,   though,   by  the 
friendship  of  his  commander,  he  acted  for  some 
time  in  that  capacity.    In  the  eighteenth  year 
of  hid  age,  having  few  hopes  of  promotion  in  the 
naval  service,  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Royals,  or  first  regiment  of  foot,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  accompanied  his  regiment 
to  Minorca,  where  he  remained  three  years.    At 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  while  labouring 
under  the  inconveniences  of  a  very  restricted 
fortune,  he  yet  ventured,  with  that  want  of 
forethought  which  was  unhappily  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  his  private  conduct,  to  unite  him- 
self to  a  young  lady,  who  accompanied  him  to 
Minorca.    In  the  year  1772,  on  his  return  from 
that  island,  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  some 
time  in  London,  where  ^e  brilliancy  of  his 
talents  speedily  made  him  known  in  society. 
Amongst   the  distiuguished  persons  who   as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  Mrs  Montague,  where 
Dr  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Bishop  of 
St  Asapli,  DrBumey,  and  others  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  of  the  day,  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  Mr  Erskine  was  not  unfreiiuently  seen.  * 
"He  tdkcd,"  says  Boswell*  who  met  him  in 
sodety  at  this  time,  "with  a  vivacity,  fluency, 
and  precision  so  uncommon,  that  he  attracted 
paitidilar attention." f    "He told us,'^ adds  the 
biogrq>lier,  "  that,  when  he  was  in  Minorca,  he 
not  only  read  prayers  bnt  preached  two  sermons 
to  the  regiment" 

Of  the  motives  which  first  led  Mr  Enkine  to 
the  stndy  of  the  law  little  is  known,  but  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  induced  by  the  advice  of  his 

*  WfBxairs  "  Memotis,"  voL  L,  p.  162. 

«  **  Ufe  of  Johnaon,"  v(4.  ii.,  p.  170,  ed.  1790. 


mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  acquirements  aud 
great  penetration,  to  relinquish  his  commission, 
and  to  enter  his  name  on  the  books  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  At  the  same  time  he  also  became  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
one  of  his  declamations,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  Revolution  of  1^8,  is  still  extant,  and  is 
said  to  display  in  some  of  its  passages  the  traces 
of  that  eloquence  by  which  he  was  subsequently 
so  much  distinguished.  In  his  speech  on  the 
trial  of  Paine,  for  the  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  Mr  Erskine  men- 
tions witjh  complacency  this  youthful  effort 
"  I  was  formerly  called  upon,  under  the  discipline 
of  a  college,  to  maintain  these  truths,  and  was 
rewarded  for  being  thought  to  have  successfully 
maintained  that  our  present  constitution  was  by 
no  means  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty,  nor  any 
other  institution  of  liberty,  but  the  pure  conse- 
quence of  the  oppression  of  the  Norman  tenures, 
which  spreading  the  spirit  of  freedom  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  enabled  our 
brave  fathers,  inch  by  inch,  not  to  reconquer,  but 
which  for  the  first  time  to  obtain  those  privileges 
are  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  all  mankind." 

The  object  of  Mr  Erskine  in  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  was,  that  by  taking  the 
degree  to  which,  s^  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  he 
was  entitled^  he  might  save  the  term  of  two 
years,  during  which  his  name  must  otherwise 
have  remained  on  the  books  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  did  not  therefore  apply  himself  to  the  usual 
course  of  academical  study,  but  devoted  his  time 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  learning  essential  to 
his  new  profession,  in  the  chambers  of  Mr  Buller, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  special  pleaders  of  that 
day.  While  thus  studying  the  rudiments  of  the 
law,  Mr  Erskine  is  said  to  have  exhibited  much 
diligence ;  and  on  the  promotion  of  Mr  Buller  to 
the  bench,  he  became  a  pupil ,  of  Mr  Wood,  of 
whose  instructions  he  availed  himself  for  some 
time  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  an  event 
which  took  place  in  Trinity  term,  1778. 

By  a  happy  accident,  the  genius  of  Enkine 
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was  xu)t  doomed  to  languish  in  that  ohscority 
which  so  generally  involves  the  early  fortunes  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  his  profession. 
Captain  Baillie,  the  lieatenant- governor  ot 
Greenwich  Hospital,  having  observed  varions 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  that  charity, 
presented  several  petitions  to  the  directors,  the 
governors,  and,  lastly,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, praying  for  inquiry  and  redress.  Not 
being  successful  in  his  object,  he  printed  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  distributed  it  amongst  th» 
general  governors  of  the  hospital  In  this  paper 
he  animadverted  with  much  severity  on  the  in« 
troilnction  of  landsmen  into  the  hospital,  insinu- 
ating that  they  had  been  placed  there  to  serve 
the  election  purposes  of  Lord  Sandwich,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  circulation  of  this 
pamphlet,  Captain  Baillie  was  suspended  by  the 
directions  of  the  Admiralty,  and  certain  of  the 
ofiScers^of  the  establishment,  whose  conduct  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  remarks,  applied,  in 
Trinity  term,  1778,  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
for  a  criminal  infor^iation.  Amongst  the  coun- 
sel employed  by  Captain  Baillie  to  show  cause 
•gainst  this  rule  was  Mr  Erskine,  with  whom  he 
bad  become  accidentally  acquainted,  and  who 
ha4  only  been  called  to  the  bar  in  the  same  term 
in  which  the  rule  for  the  information  had  been 
granted.  On  the  23d  of  November,  caase  was 
shown  against  the  rule  by  Captain  Baillie's  lead- 
ing counsel,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr  Erskine 
addressed  to  the  court,  from  one  of  the  back 
benches,  that  animated  and  brilliant  argument 
which  at  once  established  his  reputation — ^a  re- 
putation without  an  equal  in  the  annals  of 
English  forensic  eloquence.  The  speech  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  judgment  it  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  the  topics,  and  for  the  orderly 
method  of  its  arrangement,  as  for  the  energy  of 
its  language,  and  the  tone  of  high  feeling  by 
which  it  was  characterised. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1779,  Mr  Erskine 
was  employed  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Admiral 
Keppel,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Mr 
Dunning,  who,  finding  himself  embarrassed  by 
his  ignorance  of  nautical  phrases  and  affairs,  was 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  superior  tech- 
nical information  of  Mr  Erskine. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  the  reputation  of  Mr 
Erskine  was  further  advanced  by  the  delivery, 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Commons,  of  a  speech  on  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of 
literature.  From  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
Btationen*  Company  and  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  had  claimed,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Crown,  the  exclusive  right  of  printing 
almanacs,  until  at  length  Mr  Canian,  a  book- 
seller in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  resolving  to  dis- 
pute the  legality  of  this  monopoly,  published  a 
variety  of  almanacs,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  superiority  over  the  prerogative  editions, 
obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings were  immediately  instituted;  but  ulti- 


mately the  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  that  the 
grant  from  the  Crown  could  not  be  sustained. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster, Lord  North,  at  that  time  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament,  to  vest  the  right  in  the  parties 
who  had  so  long  usurped  it;  upon  which  Mr 
Caman  petitioned  to  be  heard  against  the  bill 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Commons,  where  Mr  Erskine 
appeared  as  his  advocate.  Although,  perhaps, 
in  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  he  would  have  been 
confined  to  the  arguments  immediately  arising 
from  his  client's  situation,  he  took  a  higher 
ground,  and  contended  with  great  ability  and 
eloquence  against  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
measure,  pointing  out  the  impolicy,  and  enlarg- 
ing upon  the  injustice,  of  fettering,  in  any 
particular,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  for  the  in- 
dividual benefit  of  any  body  of  men.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  interest  which  the  bill  pos- 
sessed in  the  support  of  the  minister  and  of  the 
members  for  the  universities,  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  forty-five  votes,  immediately  on 
Mr  Ehvkine's  retiring  from  the  bar.  It  has  been 
mentioned,  as  a  circumstance  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  then  Lord  Elliott,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lord  North,  that  though  he  came^  at  the  desire 
of  his  noble  relative,  from  Cornwall,  to  support 
the  bill,  yet,  having  heard  Mr  ErskiJie's  speech, 
he  divided  against  it,  saying  publicly  in  the  lobby, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  vote  otherwise. 

But,  signal  as  had  been  the  success  which  at- 
tended his  exertions,  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  Mr  Erskine's  eloquence  had  not  yet  been 
fully  developed.    He  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  opportunity,  in  any  important  case,  of  ad- 
dressing to  the  feelings  of  a  jury  that  fine  union 
of  argument  and  passion  which  constituted  the 
character  of  his  oratory.     A  noble  occasion, 
which  might  seem  expressly  designed  for  the 
display  of  his  peculiar  powers,  soon  occurred  in 
the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon  for  high  treason. 
That  young  nobleman,  as  it  is  well  known,  hav- 
ing been  elected  the  president  of  the  Protestant 
Association,  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  npwards 
of  forty  thousand  i)ersons,  to  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  to  present  the  petition  of  the  asso- 
ciated Protestants.    This  meeting  was  unfortu- 
nately the  origin  of  the  fatal  Tiots  which  for  so 
many  days  desolated  the  metropolis,  and  shook 
for  a  time  even  the  foundations  of  the  Qovem- 
ment    Shocked  at  these  outrages,  Lord  Oeor^ 
Gordon  tendered  his  services  to  suppress  them, 
and  accompanied  the  Sheriff  of  London  into  the 
city  for  that  purpose ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
disavowal  of  any  illegal  intent,  he  was  afterwards 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  indicted  for  high 
treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  king.     The 
trial  took  place  on  the  5th  February  1781,  when 
Mr  Kenyon  and  Mr  Erskine  appeared  as  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.    The  evidence  for  the  Crown 
having  been  concluded,  Mr  Kenyon,  «s  senior 
counsel  for  Lord  George,  addressed  the  jury 
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a&d,  according  to  the  usual  course,  would  have 
heen  followed  by  his  junior,  Mr  Erskine.  He, 
however,  insisted  upon  reserving  his  address  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
which,  he  said,  was  matter  of  great  privilege  to 
the  prisoner,  and  for  which,  he  stated,  there 
was  a  precedent,  the  authority  of  which  he 
should  insist  upon  for  his  client.  This  being 
assented  to,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were 
examined,  and  at  the  dose  of  that  evidence, 
about  midnight,  Mr  Erskine  rose^  and  addressed 
to  the  jury  a  speech  which,  in  powerful  argu- 
ment, animated  oratory,  and  successful  effect, 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled  in  this  country. 
After  a  most  argumentative  and  energetic  attack 
on  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  constructive  treason, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  evidence  in  a  manner 
so  singularly  skilful,  judicious,  and  masterly, 
thai  even  in  reading  the  speech,  deprived  of  all 
the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  presence,  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  speaker,  the  reader  is 
iiTeaistibly  impelled  to  regard  the  prisoner  as  a 
man  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  im- 
prudence, stood,  in  heart  and  intention,  wholly 
free  from  offence.  The  two  leading  principles 
which  pervaded  the  speech  were  the  unconstitu- 
tional nature  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
treason,  and  the  blameless  intentions  of  the 
prisoner;  and  to  the  enforcing  of  these  two 
aigoments  the  whole  of  the  speaker^s  ix)wers 
were^  with  the  most  skilful  art,  directed.  Satis- 
fied that  on  the  establishment  of  these  arguments 
his  client's  acquittal  would  necessarily  follow, 
the  advocate  never  for  a  single  instant  lost  sight 
of  them,  but  to  their  enforcement  and  illustra- 
tion devoted  every  effort  of  his  art. 

80  rapidly  did  the  reputation  and  practice  of 
Mr  fialdne  increase,  that,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  as  it  is  said,  it  was  thought 
proper,  in  the  year  1783,  when  he  had  scarcely 
been  five  years  at  the  bar,  to  confer  upon  him  a 
patent  of  precedence. 

Talents  so  extraordiilary  and  eloquence  so 
powerful  as  Mr  Erskine's,  are,  in  this  coimtry, 
speedily  engaged  in  the  public  service.  His 
politiGal  predilections  had  already  led  him  to 
associate  himself  with  those  celebrated  men, 
who,  during  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
beaded  the  oppodtion,  and  whose  characters  and 
genina  were  then  in  their  highest  meridian.  Fox, 
Barker,  and  Sheridan,  the  three  most  splendid 
namaa  in  the  modem  political  history  of  Eng- 
land, bad  hitherto  preserved  unblemished  the 
fur  and  brilliant  reputation  with  which  they 
entered  into  public  life.  The  "coalition"  had 
not  yet  dimmed  the  splendour  of  Fox's  name; 
the  purity  of  Burke's  prindplea  had  not  yet 
departed  from  him;  nor  had  the  fatal  web  of 
peconlaiy  embarrassment  been  wound  round  the 
aonl  of  Sheridan.  To  associate  with  men  like 
thaae  was  worthy  of  Erskine;  but  it  was  not 
nnta  after  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry 
tliat  he 'became  the  public  coadjutor  of  this  dis- 


tinguished phalanx  When  the  ill-judged  and 
unfortunate  measure  of  the  India  Bill  had  been 
introduced,  it  became  .evident  that  ministers 
would  require  every  assistance  to  carry  it,  op- 
posed as  it  was  by  so  many  and  such  various 
interests.  The  fame  and  the  genius  of  Erskine 
at  once  pointed  him  out  as  an  invaluable  ally; 
and  it  was  determined  to  bring  him  without 
delay  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  William 
Gtordon,  the  member  for  Portsmouth,  was  there- 
fore prevailed  upon,  for  an  adequate  considera- 
tion, to  resign  his  seat,  to  which  Mr  Erskine 
immediately  succeeded. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  reputation  at  the  bar, 
when  introduced  into  the  House  of  Conmions, 
have  failed  to  realise  the  high  expectations  of 
their  admirers.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  Mr  Erskine,  who  never 
acquired  any  considerable  accession  of  fame  by 
his  parliamentary  exertions.  His  first  speech 
was  delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  East  India  Bill,  and,  as  reported, 
bears  few  marks  of  those  extaraordinary  talents 
which  distinguished  his  forensic  efforts*  The 
opinion  of  a  person,  opposed  in  principle  to  Mr 
Erskine,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  who  heard  the  speech,  has  been 
preserved.  "  Mr  Erskine,  who,  like  Mr  Scott, 
has  since  attained  to  the  highest  honours  and 
dignitiee  of  the  bar,  first  spoke  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Ckunmons  in  support  of  this  ob- 
noxious measure.  His  enemies  pronounced  the 
performance  tame,  and  destitute  of  the  ani- 
mation which  so  powerfully  characterised  his 
speeches  in  Westminster  HalU  They  main- 
tained that,  however  resplendent  he  appeared 
as  an  advocate  while  addressing  a  jury,  he  fell 
to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  man,  if  not  below  it, 
when  seated  on  the  ministerial  bench,  where 
another  species  of  oratory  was  demanded  to  im-  , 
press  conviction  or  to  extort  admiration.  To 
me,  who,  having  never  witnessed  his  jorispra- 
dential  talents,  could  not  make  any  such  com- 
parison, he  appeared  to  exhibit  shining  powers 
of  declamation."  On  the  second  reading  of  the 
India  Bill,  Mr  Erskine  spoke  at  greater  length, 
and  concluded  with  calling  on  Mr  Fox  to  perse- 
vere in  the  measure.  *'  Let  my  right  honourable 
friend,"  said  he,  *<go  on  with  firmness,  and  risk 
his  office  at  every  step  he  takes,  and  I  will 
combat,  as  I  now  do,  by  his  side,  at  the  hazard 
of  every  prospect  of  ambition.  Let  him  stand 
upon  his  own  manly,  superior  understanding, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  which  I  know  is 
ever  ready  to  guide  him  in  the  course  of  his 
duty,  and  I  will  stand  for  ever  by  him,  and  be 
ready  to  sink  with  him  in  his  faU." 

Mr  Fox  did  proceed,  risked  his  office^  and  lost 
it ;  and  in  the  struggles  which  subsequently  took 
plaoe^  Mr  Erskine  redeemed  his  promise  of  fidth* 
fully  conlbating  by  the  side  of  his  leader.  The 
India  Bill  having  been  rejected  in  the  House  of 
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Lords,  the  king  ventnred  to  dismiss  the  ministry, 
notwithstanding  their  influence  in  the  Commons. 
Though  driven  from  office,  Mr  Fox  still  con- 
tinued to  command  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  dissolution  was  consequently  expected.  The 
administration  had  been  broken  up  on  the  18th 
of  December,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr 
Erskine  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying 
that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  not  to  dis- 
solve his  Parliiunent,  a  motion  to  which  the 
House  agreed.  After  a  short  adjournment,  Mr 
Fox  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  in  which  he  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr  Erskine,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
new  ministcor,  and  upon  that  secret  influence  by 
which  the  Crown  had  been  swayed.  On  a  sub- 
sequent day  he  repeated  his  attack  upon  BIr 
Pitt,  ridiculing  his  junction  with  Lord  Gower 
and  Lord  Thurlow.  "  He  said  it  was  an  affront 
to  human  reason  to  say  that  it  was  inconsistent 
for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband 
(Lord  North),  who  was  yet  in  close  contact  with 
the  more  learned  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  Iiord 
Gower.  Though,  perhaps,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  might  say  that  he  had  arrayed  him- 
self with  the  two  last  lords,  to  give  the  more 
certain  efiioct  to  his  plan  for  the  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people;  and  that,  as  that 
great  object  was  the  ruling  feature  of  his  political 
life,  he  had  agreed  to  overlook  all  lesser  differ- 
ences, to  secure  that  hearty  and  cordial  union 
which  the  notorious  opinions  of  these  noble  per- 
sons would  be  sure  to  afford  him  in  the  cabinet 
(laughter)."  In  the  course  of  the  same  session, 
Mr  Erskine  opposed  Mr  Pitt's  India  Bill  on  the 
second  reading. 

In  the  year  1784  Mr  Erskine  was  called  upon 
to  defend  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph,  who  had  been 
indicted  for  publishing  the  "  Dialogue  between 
a  Gentleman  and  a  Farmer,"  written  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  The  tract  itself  was  a  short 
and  familiar  exposition  of  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, illustrating,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the 
right  and  duty  of  resistance,  as  recognised  in 
the  theory  of  the  English  constitution.  For 
this  publication,  which  the  Government  declined 
to  notice,  an  indictment  was  preferred  against 
the  dean,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr  Fitsnaurice, 
brother  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
the  case  ultimately  came  on  for  trial,  at  the 
summer  assizes  for  Shrewsbury,  in  the  year 
1784.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  Mr  Erskine  rested  his  client's  defence 
upon  two  great  principles :  first,  that  the  jury 
had  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  the  tract, 
whether  it  was  a  libel  or  no  libel ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  publication  of  the  tract  by  the  defend- 
ant, without  any  criminal  motive,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
country,  could  not  be  oonstrued  into  a  libellous 
publication.  With  great  eloquence  also  he  con- 
tended that  the  "Dialogue"  recommended  and 


enforced  only  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Revolution  was  founded,  and  which  had  been 
repeatedly  asserted  and  recognised  by  all  our 
most  celebrated  constitutional  writers. 

Ultimately  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  that 
the  dean  was  guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether 
it  was  a  libel  or  not  they  did  not  find.  In  the 
following  term  Mr  Erskine  obtained  a  rule  for  a 
new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  a  nusdirection  of 
the  learned  judge,  who  had  told  the  jury  that 
the  matter  for  them  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
defendant  was  guilty  of  the/ac<  or  not;  thus 
excluding  from  their  consideration,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  judges  at  that  day,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ubellous  tendency  of  the  publication. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  term  the  rule  came  on 
to  be  axgued,  and  was  supported  by  Mr  Erskine 
in  a  speech,  which,  beyond  all  contest,  displays 
the  most  perfect  union  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence ever  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Such  was  the  admiration  with  which  Mr  Fox 
regarded  this  speech,  that  he  repeatedly  de- 
clared he  thought  it  the  finest  argument  in  the 
English  language.*  When  the  droumstances 
under  which  the  speech  was  delivered  are  con- 
sidered, it  will  appear,  without  doubt,  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  effort  of  Mr  ErsUne's  life. 
It  was  not  directed  to  a  jury  whose  prejudices, 
however  strong,  he  might  hope  to  shake;  it  was 
addressed  to  judges,  whose  minds  he  knew  to 
be  prepossessed  so  firmly  against  him  as  to  pre- 
clude even  the  most  distant  expectation  of  sac- 
cess.  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
had  borne  unmoved  the  bitter  invectives  of 
Junius  on  the  same  subject,  and  whose  practice 
of  nearly  half  a  century  had  been  in  unwearied 
opposition  to  the  doc^ne.  It  was  addressed 
also  to  Mr  Justice  Buller,  whose  convictions  had 
already  been  expressed  in  the  strongest  language. 
In  making  this  appeal  to  the  Court,  Mr  Erskine 
met  with  that  most  disheartening  of  all  recep- 
tions, an  indulgent  indifference  to  what  appeared 
to  the  judges  a  vain  and  izgudicious  attempt  to 
remove  the  landmarks  of  the  law.  He  has  him- 
self described,  in  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Paine, 
the  manner  of  his  reception.  **  Before  that  late 
period,  I  ventured  to  maintain  this  very  right 
of  a  jury  over  the  question  of  libel  under  the 
same  ancient  constitution  (I  do  not  mean  before 
the  noble  judge  now  present,  for  the  matter  was 
gone  to  rest  in  the  courts  long  before  he  came 
to  sit  where  he  does),  but  before  a  noble  and 
reverend  magistrate,  of  the  most  exalted  under- 
standing, and  of  the  most  uncorrupted  integrity. 
He  treated  me,  not  with  contempt,  indeed,  for 
of  that  his  nature  was  incajpable,  but  he  put  mo 
aside  with  indulgence,  as  you  do  a  child  when 
it  is  lisping  its  prattle  out  of  season."  Of  the 
closely-knit  aiguments  and  the  eloquent  illus- 
trations of  this  speech  it  is  impossible^  by  ex* 
tracting  portions  of  it,  to  give  any  idea.     Hie 

• «« state  Trials,"  vol  xxi..  p.  971  (noteX 
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Court  answered  it,  as  might  have  heen  expected, 
hy  a  reference  to  their  own  practice  and  to  that 
of  their  immediate  predeceesors,  leaving  nn- 
touched  the  many  sound,  admirable^  and  un- 
answerable arguments  with  which  it  abounded. 
"  Sudi  a  judicial  practice,**  said  Lord  Mansfield, 
"  on  the  precise  point,  from  the  Bevolntion,  as 
I  think,  down  to  the  present  day,  is  not  to  be 
shaken  by  arguments  of  general  theory  or  popu- 
lar declamation. " 

Bat  it  was  shaken,  and  to  its  foundations,  by 
the  popular  declamation  upon  which  the  diief 
justioe  set  so  light  a  price.  It  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  which  supported  Mr  Erskine  through 
his  despised  and  ungrateful  office.  He  knew, 
that  in  offering  his  aiguments  to  the  nnwiUing 
ears  of  the  judges,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
addressing  them  to  the  lively  and  just  appre- 
hension of  the  people  of  England,  who  would 
not  endure  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  should 
be  thus  violated,  and  deprived  of  its  best  pro- 
tectioin — ^the  trial  by  jury.  The  speech  of  Mr 
BnUne,  without  doubt,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  Mr  Pox's  Libel  Bill,  which 
has  declared  the  despised  opinion  of  Mr  Erskine 
to  be  the  law.  In  his  own  words—'*  If  this  be 
not  an  awful  lessonof  caution  respecting  opinions, 
where  are  such  lessons  to  be  read?" 

The  political  situation  and  connections  of  Mr 
Erskine  .occasionally  brought  him,  about  this 
period,  into  the  society  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  appears  to  have  been  warmly  attached  to 
him;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  his  house- 
hold, bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
Ids  Attomey-€(eneraL  During  the  king's  illness 
in  1788,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  formation 
of  a  Whig  ministry  under  the  auspices  of  the 
prince,  as  regent,  Mr  Erskine  was  to  have  ex- 
changed this  office  for  that  of  Attorney-General 
to  the  king.*  But  the  speedy  recovery  of  the 
sovereign  terminated  the  whole  project. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Erskine  in  1789, 
on  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  a  libel  reflecting  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  deemed  by 
some  pcnons  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  his 
powera.  It  certainly  exhibits  in  great  perfec- 
tloB  the  grand  characteristics  of  his  oratory — 
elevated  sentiment,  brilliant  imagery,  and  pas- 
sionsAe  declamation,  all  resting  upon  that  broad 
fimndation  of  principle  which  has  been  noticed 
as  Invariably  forming  the  groundwork  of  his 
Bpeeehea,  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  publication  of 
the  articles  of  ImpeadmMnt  against  Mr  Hastings, 
whikt  the  impeachment  Itself  was  pending,  the 
BflT.  Mr  Logan,  a  Scotch  minister  of  talents  and 
leandag,  ooupoaed  a  defence  of  Mr  Hastings, 
wfaiA  was  published  by  Mr  Stockdale  in  the 
vsgolar  eovrse  of  his  busineaa.  The  pamphlet 
eofitaliied  certain  strong,  and,  as  it  was  asserted, 
UbeDoas  observations  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Coouaons,  which  were  said  to  have  prooeeded 
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from  motives  of  personal  animosity,  not  firom 
regard  to  public  justice."  With  a  jealousy  of 
their  reputation  which  might  well  have  been 
spared,  the  House  addressed  a  prayer  to  the 
king,  that  the  Attorney-General  might  be  direct- 
ed to  file  an  information  against  the  publisher  of 
the  libel,  which,  coming  on  for  trial,  Mr  Erskine 
appeared  as  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  A 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
tus  brilliant  talents  could  not  well  have  occurred, 
and  most  successftilly  did  he  avail  himself  of  it. 
The  impregnable  position  in  which  he  intrenched 
himself,  the  principle  of  his  speech,  was,  that 
the  alleged  libel  was  a  ftond  jidn  defence  of 
Mr  Hastings;  and  to  the  establishment  of  this 
position  the  whole  of  his  arguments  were  directed. 
By  way  of  collaterally  strengthening  that  posi- 
tion, he  touched  upon  the  general  merits  of  Mr 
Hastings'  case,  of  which,  had  he  not  been  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Commons,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  selected  as  the  conductor. 
Of  the  splendid  effort  which  the  pubUo  would 
then  have  witnessed,  we  may  form  some  idea 
from  the  passages  in  the  present  speech  devoted 
to  that  subject 

The  trial  of  Mr  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  is  thus  magniflcentiy  and  picturesquely 
described  by  Mr  Erskine:  "There  the  most 
august  and  striking  spectacle  was  daily  exhib- 
ited that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  A  vast 
stage  of  justice  was  erected,  awful  from  its  high 
authority,  splendid  fh)m  its  illustrious  dignity, 
venerable  for  the  leaning  and  wisdom  of  its 
judges,  captivating  and  affecting  from  the  mighty 
concourse  of  aU  ranks  and  conditions  which  daily 
flocked  into  it  as  into  a  theatre  of  pleasure; 
there,  when  the  whole  public  mind  was  at  once 
awed  and  softened  to  the  impression  of  every 
human  affection,  there  appeared,  day  after  day, 
one  after  another,  men  of  the  most  powerfU  and 
exalted  talents,  eclipsing  by  their  accusing  elo- 
quence the  most  boasted  harangues  of  antiquity 
—rousing  the  pride  of  national  resentment,  by 
the  boldest  invectives  against  broken  faith  and 
violated  treaties,  and  shaking  the  bosom  with 
alternate  pity  and  horror,  by  the  most  glowing 
pictures  of  insulted  nature  and  humanity :  ever 
animated  and  energetic  from  the  love  of  fame, 
which  is  the  inherent  passloa  of  genius;  firm 
and  indefatigable  firom  a  strong  prepossession  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause." 

"The  accusing  eloquence"  of  Burke  and  of 
Sheridan  was  hsrdly  superior  to  the  oratory 
of  Erskine,  in  suggesting  the  only  defence  of 
which  Mr  Hastings  could  succeBsfnlly  avail  him- 
self! 

*'G«ntiemen  of  the  jury,  if  this  be  a  wilfully 
false  account  of  the  instructions  given  to  Mr 
Hastings  for  his  government,  and  of  his  conduct 
under  them,  the  author  and  publisher  of  this 
defence  deserve  the  severest  punishment,  for  a 
mercenary  imposition  on  the  publio.  But  if  it 
be  true  that  he  was  directed  to  make  the  safety 
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and  prosperity  of  Bengal  the  first  object  of  his 
attention,  and  that  under  his  administration  it 
has  been  safe  and  prosperous ;  if  it  be  tme  tiiat 
the  secnrity  and  preservation  of  onr  possessions 
and  revenues  in  Asia  were  marked  out  to  him  as 
the  great  leading  principle  of  his  government, 
and  that  those  possessions  and  revenues,  amidst 
unexampled  dangers,  have  been  secured  and 
preserved  ;  then  a  question  may  be  unaccount- 
ably mixed  with  your  consideration,  much  be- 
yond the  consequence  of  the  present  prosecu- 
tion, involving  perhaps  the  merit  of  the  impeach- 
ment itself  which  gave  it  birth — a  question 
which  the  Commons,  as  prosecutors  of  Mr  Has- 
tings, should  in  common  prudence  have  avoided ; 
unless,  regretting  the  unwieldy  length  of  their 
proceedings  against  him,  they  wished  to  afford 
him  the  opi)ortunity  of  this  strange  anomalous 
defence.  For  although  I  am  neither  his  counsel, 
nor  desire  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  yet,  in  the  collateral  defence  of 
ray  client,  I  am  driven  to  stats  mattes  which 
may  be  eonsidered  by  many  as  hostile  to  the 
impeachment.  For  if  your  dependencies  have 
been  secured,  and  their  interests  promoted,  I 
am  driven,  in  the  defence  of  my  client,  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  mad  and  preposterous  to  bring 
to  the  standard  of  Justice  and  humanity  the 
exercise  of  a  dominion  founded  upon  violence 
and  teiTor.  It  may  and  must  be  true  that  Mr 
Hastings  h^s  repeatedly  offended  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  government,  if 
he  was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a  power  which 
could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without 
trampling  upon  both ; — he  may  and  must  have 
offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  if 
he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested 
in  blood  fh)m  the  people  to  whom  God  and 
nature  had  given  it; — he  may  and  must  have 
preserved  that  ui^ust  dominion  over  timorous 
and  abject  nations  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing, 
and  instUtiug  superiority,  if  he  was  the  faithful 
administrator  of  your  government,  which,  hav- 
ing no  root  in  consent  or  affection,  no  foundation 
in  similarity  of  interests,  nor  support  from  any 
one  principle  that  cements  men  together  in 
society,  could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  strata- 
gem and  force.  The  unhappy  people  of  India, 
feeble  and  effeminate  as  they  are  fh>m  the  soft- 
ness of  their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken 
as  they  have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength 
of  dvilisatioii,  still  occasionally  start  up  in  all 
the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  insulted  nature: 
—to  be  governed  at  all  they  must  be  governed 
with  a  rod  of  iron;  and  our  empire  in  the  East 
would  have  been  long  since  lost  to  Great  Britain, 
if  civil  and  military  prowess  had  not  united  their 
efforts  to  support  an  authority,  which  Heaven 
never  gave,  by  means  which  it  never  can  sanc- 
tion. 

"Gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  observe  that  you 
are  touched  with  this  way  of  considering  the 
siihfject;  and  I  can  aoooant  for  it^    I  have  not 


been  considering  it  through  the  cold  medium  of 
books,  but  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his 
nature^  and  of  human  dominion,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  them  myself,  amongst  nluctant 
nations  submitting  to  our  authority.  I  know 
what  they  feel,  and  how  such  feelings  can  alone 
be  repressed.  I  have  heard  them  in  my  youth 
fh)m  a  naked  savage,  in  the  indignant  character 
of  a  prince  surrounded  by  his  subjects,  address- 
ing the  governor  of  a  British  colony,  holding  a 
bundle  of  sticks  as  the  notes  of  his  unlettered 
eloquence.  'Who  is  it,'  said  the  jealous  ruler 
over  the  desert  encroached  upon  by  the  restless 
foot  of  English  adventurers— <  who  is  it  that 
causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  ?  Who  is  it 
that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds  of  winter,  and 
that  calms  them  again  in  the  summer !  Who  is 
it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of  those  lofty  forests, 
and  blasts  them  with  the  quick  lightning  at  His 
pleasure  ?  The  same  Being  who  gave  to  you  a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  and 
gave  ours  to  us :  and  by  this  title  we  will  defend 
it,'  said  the  warrior,  throwing  down  his  toma- 
hawk upon  the  ground,  and  raising  the  war- 
sound  of  his  nation.  These  aro  the  feelings  of 
subjugated  men  all  round  the  gbbe ;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  nothing  but  fear  will  control  whero  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  affection. 

"These  reflections  aro  the  only  antidotes  to 
those  anathemas  of  superhuman  eloquence  which 
have  lately  shaken  these  walls  which  surround 
us;  but  which  it  unaccountably  falls  to  my  pro* 
vince^  whether  I  will  or  no,  a  little  to  stem  the 
torront  of,  by  rominding  you  that  you  have  a 
mighty  sway  in  Asia,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  ^er  sympathies  of  life,  or  the 
practice  of  its  charities  or  affections.  What  will 
they  do  for  you,  when  suirounded  by  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  with  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
elephants,  calling  upon  you  for  the  donUnions 
you  have  robbed  them  off  Justice  may,  no 
doubt,  in  such  a  case,  forbid  the  levying  of  a 
fine  to  pay  a  rovolting  soldiery;— a  treaty  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  increasing  a  tribute  to  keep 
up  the  very  existence  of  the  government; — and 
delicacy  for  women  may  forbid  all  entranoe  into 
a  senana  for  money,  whatever  may  be  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  it  All  these  things  must  ever 
be  occurring.  But  under  the  pressuro  of  such 
constant  difficulties,  so  dangerous  to  national 
honour,  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  think  of 
effectually  securing  it  altogether,  by  recalling 
our  troops  and  our  merchants,  and  abandoning 
our  Asiatic  empire.  Until  this  be  done  neither 
religion  nor  philosophy  can  be  pressed  very  far 
into  the  aid  of  rofonnation  and  punishment  If 
England,  from  a  lust  of  ambition  and  dominion, 
will  insist  on  maintaining  despotic  rule  over 
distant  and  hostile  nations,  beyond  all  compari- 
son moro  numerous  and  extended  than  herself, 
and  gives  commission  to  her  viceroys  to  govern 
them,  with  no  other  instructions  than  to  pre- 
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serve  them,  and  to  secure  pennanently  their 
rerennes,  irith  what  ooloor  or  consiBtency  of 
reason  can  she  place  herself  in  the  moral  chair, 
and  affect  to  be  shocked  at  the  ezecation  of  her 
own  orders,  adverting  to  the  exact  measure  of 
wickedness  and  iigostice  necessary  to  their 
execation,  and  complaining  (mly  of  the  excess 
as  the  immorality;— considering  her  authority 
as  a  dispensation  for  breaking  the  commands  of 
God,  and  the  breach  of  them  as  only  punishable 
when  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  man  f 

"Such  a  proceeding,  gentlemen,  begeta  serl- 
ofus  reflections.  It  would  be,  perhaps,  better 
for  the  masters  and  servants  of  all  such  govern- 
ments to  join  in  supplication  that  the  great 
Author  of  violated  humanity  may  not  confound 
them  together  in  one  common  judgment." 

In  defending  the  overcharged  expressions  of 
which  the  writer  of  the  tract  had  made  use,  Mr 
Bnldne  produced  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
apologies  for  excess  existing  in  our  language. 

*'  From  minds  thus  subdued  by  the  terrors  of 
punishment  there  could  issue  no  works  of  genius 
to  expand  the  empire  of  human  reason,  nor  any 
masterly  compositions  on  the  general  nature  of 
government,  by  the  kelp  of  which  the  great 
oommonweklths  of  mankind  have  founded  their 
catablishmemts;  much  less  any  of  those  useful 
applications  of  them  to  critical  conjunctures,  by 
which,  i^m  time  to  time,  our  own  constitution, 
by  the  exertions  of  patriot  citizens,  has  been 
brought  back  to  its  standard.  Under  such  ter- 
rors all  the  great  lights  of  science  and  civilisation 
must  be  extinguished:  for  men  cannot  com- 
municate their  free  thoughts  to  one  another 
with  a  lash  held  over  their  heads.  It  is  the  iia- 
tore  of  everything  that  is  great  and  useful,  both 
in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  to  be  wild 
and  irregular;  and  we  must  be  contented  to 
take  them  with  the  alloys  which  belong  to  them, 
or  live  without  thenu  Genius  breaks  from  the 
fetten  of  eritidsm;  but  its  wanderings  are 
sanctioned  by  its  nujjesty  and  wisdom  when  it 
advances  in  its  path :  subject  it  to  the  critic, 
and  you  tame  it  into  dulness.  Mighty  rivers 
break  down  their  banks  in  the  winter,  sweeping 
to  death  the  flocks  which  are  fattened  on  the 
soil  that  they  fertilise  in  the  summer :  the  few 
may  be  saved  by  embankments  from  drowning, 
bnt  the  Ikwk  must  perish  for  hunger.  Tempests 
occaaiomally  shake  our  dwellings  and  dissipate 
oar  commeroe ;  bnt  they  scourge  before  them 
the  laiy  elements  which  without  them  would 
stagnsto  into  peetilenoe.  In  like  manner,  Lib- 
erty herself  the  last  and  best  gift  of  God  to  his 
cnatores,  must  be  tdLen  just  as  she  is.  Ton 
might  pare  ker  down  into  bashful  regularity, 
and  shape  ker  into  a  perfect  model  of  severe 
acropaloaa  law ;  but  she  would  then  be  Liberty 
BO  longer:  and  yon  must  be  content  to  die 
XE^Sgs  the  lash  of  this  inexorable  jastiee,  which 
joo  had  exchanged  for  the  banners  of  fttiedom.* 

The  jury  having  withdrawn,  after  a  eonsulta- 


tion  of  about  two  hours,  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  "  Not  guilty." 

For  several  years  Mr  Ersldne  had  taken  little 
interest  in  his  parliamentary  duties,  probably 
from  the  very  burthensome  nature  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours.  But  in  the  session  of  1790  he 
sgain  appeared  as  a  speaker  in  the  House,  and 
delivered  a  very  long  argument  on  the  abatement 
of  impeachments  by  a  dissolution.  In  his  first 
speech  on  this  subject,  after  laying  down  what 
he  termed  the  foundation  of  his  argument  at 
considerable  length,  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  precedents,  when,  owing  to 
his  fatigues  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  House,  he  told  the 
Speaker  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  align- 
ment He  resumed  it,  however,  on  a  subsequent 
evening. 

Upon  the  motion  made  by  Mr  Fox  in  1792, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  treat  with 
the  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  the  exe- 
cutive government  in  France,  Mr  Erskine  sup- 
ported the  motion  with  more  energy  and  elo- 
quence than  were  usually  displayed  in  his 
parliamentary  harangues.  He  painted  in  strong 
colours  the  fortunes  of  the  soldier,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  those  of  the  persons  who 
profited  at  home  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
<*  The  life  of  the  modem  soldier  is  iU  represented 
by  heroic  fiction^  War  has  means  of  destruction 
more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword. 
Of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  that 
perished  in  our  late  contests  with  France  and 
Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of 
an  enemy;  the  rest  languished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction — ^pale, 
torpid,  spiritiess,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
groaning  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery,  and 
were  at  last  whelmed  into  pits  or  heaved  into 
the  ocean  without  notice,  without  remembrance. 
.  .  .  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years' 
war  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes,  and  the  expense  of  miUioas,  but  by 
contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  and  commissaries,  whoee 
equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
rise  like  exhalations  t  These  are  the  men  who^ 
without  virtue,  labour,  or  hazard,  are  growing 
rich  as  their  country  is  impoveri^ed;  they  re- 
joice when  obstinaey  or  ambition  adds  another 
year  to  slaughter  and  devastation ;  and  laugh 
from  their  desks  at  bravery  and  science^  while 
they  are  adding  figure  to  figure,  and  cipher  to 
cipher,  hoping  for  a  new  contract  from  a  new 
armament,  and  computing  the  ^ofits  of  a  siege 
or  a  tempestb" 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session  Mr  Erskine 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Traitorous  Corre- 
spondence Bill,  and  supported,  at  considerable 
length,  Mr  (now  Lord)  Grey's  motion  in  favour 
of  parliamentary  reform. 

It  had  hitherto  been  in  general  the  good  for- 
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of  Mr  EnUae  tfaift  Ui 
«wrt«d  i»  CMM  ii^kb  I 
IwttlMt  mn  aJgkl  viA  to  dcCnd ;  tat  »  tke 
year  17K2  h«  «m  eaDcd  i^ob  to  act  m  the  ad- 
vocate of  4Mw  vbo,  vfcatcrcr  mt^  baiv  baea  tfca 
Uitagitty  of  Ua  intaatioM^  bctnjad  a  grfavoM 

IJbo  agpraarion  of  Ua  opfsioai^  aad  vfco  bjr  Ua 
wftiiilfi  oaat  flM>ra  diaeradit  od  tlia  caaaa  of 
fraadom  tl»a  tho  paaa  of  bar  moat  acaloua  aao- 
inka  aoold  hara  eyactod.  la  the  aaooad  part  of 
hiaoalehvsted  ''Bighta  of  Maa,"  nomaa  Paiae 
attafd(ady  \n  the  OMMi  eoarva  aad  aaaiaaaaiiBd 
laogoai^,  the  aoaatliatloB  aad  goraraaiaBt  of 
gaj^aad^  aad  aa  iafamatkm  vaa  eoaaaqacBtl j 
filed  aipaiaat  him,  wUeh  eaaie  on  to  he  tried  ia 
the  year  17^  Mr  EnUae  waa  retained  fat 
the  delieBdaDty  at  that  period  aa  odiooa  aad  ob- 
aoxiooa  daty,  from  which,  howercr,  with  hia 
eharafOterfatic  magnaaiaiitjr,  he  nerer  fore  mo- 
meat  attempted  to  wi thdrmw  bimaelt 

Paiae  waa  eoorieted ;  and  Mr  EnUac^  aa  a 
reward  for  tlie  brare  aad  honcat  defeaoa  which 
hia  dtttx  compelled  him  to  make  for  hia  dient, 
waa,  to  the  laatiog  diagraca  aad  infamy  of  thoae 
from  whom  the  meaaara  proceeded,  remorad 
from  hia  office  of  AttornejoOenaral  to  the  Mnce 
of  Walaa,  To  thia  remoral  ha  adrerted  in  hia  de- 
fence of  Home  Tooke  in  the  following  meaner : 
''Gentlemen,  Mr  Tooke  had  an  additional  aad 
a  ganenma  motive  for  appearing  to  be  the  anp- 
portar  of  Mr  Paine*.— the  cooatitation  waa 
wounded  through  hia  aidea.  I  blnah,  aa  a 
Briton,  to  racolleet  that  a  oonaplracy  waa  formed 
among  the  Ugfaeat  ordera,  to  deprive  tbia  man 
ofaBritiahtriaL  ThUia  thaelnetoMrTooke'a 
condoet,  and  to  which,  If  there  ahonld  be  no 
other  witnamea,  I  will  atap  forward  to  be  ex- 
amined. I  aaaert  that  there  waa  a  oonapiracy 
to  ahnt  out  Mr  Paine  from  the  privilege  of  being 
defended :  he  waa  to  be  deprived  of  oounael ; 
and  I,  who  now  apeak  to  yon,  waa  threatened 
with  the  loaa  of  office  if  I  appeared  aa  hia  ad- 
vocate. I  waa  told  in  plain  terma  that  I  muat 
not  defend  Ifr  Paine.  I  did  defend  him,  and  I 
did  loaa  my  office." 

Of  thIa  tnnaactioB  Lord  Erakine,  a  few  yeara 
before  hia  death,  gave  a  detailed  account  in  a 
letter  addreaaad  to  Mr  Howell,  editor  of  the 
**8UU  Triftla."  ''When  Attorney-General  to 
the  Prince  of  Walaa,  I  waa  ratained  by  Thomaa 
Paine  in  peraon  to  defend  him  on  hia  approach- 
ing trial  for  publiihlng  the  aecond  part  of  hii 
'  Right!  of  Man ; '  but  it  waa  aoon  intimated  to 
tne  by  high  authority  that  it  waa  oonaidered  to 
be  iaoompatible  with  my  aituation,  and  the 
prince  hUnaelf  In  the  moit  friendly  manner  ac- 
quainted me  that  it  waa  highly  dlapleaaing  to 
Ua  king,  and  that  I  ought  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain my  conduct,  which  I  immediately  did  in 
a  latter  to  hia  MiyJMty  himaalf,  in  which,  after 
•xpreaalng  my  aincere  attachment  to  hia  peraon 
aad  to  the-oonatitution  of  the  kingdom  attacked 


to  Oe  priaee,  thaa  by 
to  caatoa^  tibit  niMithm  to 
tiie  her,  wUeh  I  wae  pofiBeUy  wflUag  aad  ems 
Jaaiiuae  to  do.  Ia  m  few  daya  aflef  aide  I  re- 
ednd,  thioa^  ^y  fricMl  the  late  Admnal 
Paiae,  a  moat  gradooa  nwaaage  friBB  the  priaee, 
ezpneriag  hia  deep  icgni 
obliged  to  taeeive  my 
oofdia^yeeat  Bat  I  owe  it  to  BQe  Royal  Hl^ 
aeaa  to  CApi'eaa  my  opiaioa,  that,  cimiiiMtiarrri 
aa  he  waa,  he  had  no  other  eoone  to  take  ia 
thoae  diagraoiAil  aad  diagaatii^  timei^  aadtiiai 
my  retaiaer  for  Paine  wae  made  a  pretext  by  tiie 
Un^B  adaiaten  for  my  lemoval,  becaaae  my 
worthy  aad  erfidlmt  friend  Sir  A.  PSggofcfc  waa 
removed  ftam  the  office  of  the  priaoe'e  Solidtor- 
General  at  the  very  eame  moment,  ahhongh  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr  Paiae  or 
hia  book.  The  fact  ii,  that  we  wen  both,  I 
believe,  at  that  time  members  of  a  eodety  for 
the  reform  of  Parliament,  caDed  '  Hie  Friends 
of  the  People.'" 

It  wae  very  bonouiable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  he  anbeeqnently  made  reparation  to  Mr 
EnUne  for  thia  act  of  iiguatioeu  '*It  would, 
however,**  oontinuea  Lord  EnUne^  in  the  aame 
letter,  "  be  meet  niguat  aa  well  aa  ungratefU  to 
the  Mnce Regent  not  to  add,  that  in afew years 
afterwarda  Hia  Royal  Highneas,  of  hia  own  mere 
motion,  aent  for  me  to  Carlton  House,  whilst  he 
waa  atill  in  bed  under  a  aevere  illneea,  and, 
taking  me  moet  graciously  by  the  hand,  said  to 
me,  that  though  he  waa  not  at  all  qualified  to 
Judge  of  retainera,  nor  to  appredate  the  oorrect- 
nem  or  incorreetneas  of  my  conduct  in  the  in- 
atance  that  had  aeparated  ua,  yet  that,  being 
convinced  I  had  acted  firom  the  pureet  motives, 
he  wished  most  publicly  to  manifest  that  opinion, 
and  therefore  directed  me  to  go  immediately  to 
Bomeraet  House,  and  to  bring  with  me,  for  his 
execution,  the  patent  of  chancellor  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  which  he  said  he  had  always  deeigned 
for  me;  adding,  that  owing  to  my  being  too 
young  when  his  establishment  was  first  fixed,  he 
had  declined  having  a  chancellor  at  that  time ; 
that  during  our  separation  he  had  been  more 
than  once  asked  to  revive  it,  which  he  had  re- 
ftiaed  to  do,  looking  forward  to  this  oocaaion; 
aad  I  accordingly  held  the  revived  office  of  chan- 
cellor to  the  Prince  of  Walea  untU  I  waa  ap- 
pointed chancellor  to  the  king,  when  I  reaigned 
it,  in  conformity  with  the  only  precedent  in  the 
recorda  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  vis.,  that  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  waa  chancellor  to  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  whose  realgnation  is  there  re- 
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eorded,  because  of  hia  acceptance  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  the  reign  of  King  James  L" 

Doling  the  session  of  1792  Mr  Fox  brought 
forward  his  celebrated  Libel  Bill,  which  he  supo 
ported  in  a  most  argumentative  and  forcible 
q)eech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  occasion 
to  mention  that  of  Mr  Erskine  on  the  trial  of 
the  Dean  of  8t  Asaph :  '*  A  speech  so  eloquent, 
so  Inminous,  and  so  convincing,  that  it  wanted 
in  opposition  to  it  not  a  man  but  a  giant."  The 
motion  of  Mr  Fox  was  seconded  by  Mr  Erskine ; 
and  his  speech  on  this  occasion  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  the  inferiority  of  his  parliament- 
ary eloqneno&  Compared  with  the  splendid 
oratiim  so  justly  panegyrised  by  Mr  Fox,  it  is 
tame,  feeble,  and  inanimate — ^a  lifeless  recapitu- 
lation of  his  former  arguments: 

In  the  course  of  the  same  session  Mr  Erskine 
supported  the  motion  of  Lord  (then  Mr)  Grey 
for  lefoinu  This  motion  was  made  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  a  resolution  of  a  society  to  which  both 
tiie  mover  and  seconder  belonged,  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  Of  the  nature  of 
that  association,  and  of  his  own  objects  in  join- 
ing it»  he  has  spoken  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  war 
with  France.  "A  few  gentlemen,  not  above 
fifty  in  number,  and  consisting  principally  of 
persons  of  rank,  talents,  and  character,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  nams  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  They  had  observed,  with 
conoem,  as  they  professed  in  the  published  mo- 
tives of  their  association,  the  grossly  unequal 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  its  effects  upon  the  measures  of  go- 
▼enmisnt,  but,  above  all,  its  apparent  tendency 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  and  to  de- 
prive it  of  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Their 
avowed  object  was,  therefore,  to  bring  the  very 
cause  which  Mr  Pitt  had  so  recently  taken  the 
lead  in,  fairly  and  respectfully  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  hopes,  as  they  declared,  to  tran- 
quilUse  the  agitated  part  of  the  public,  to  re- 
store affection  and  respeot  for  the  legislature,  so 
BMcssary  to  secure  submisBion  to  its  authority, 
and,  by  ooncentrating  the  views  of  all  reformers 
to  the  preservation  of  our  invaluable  constitu- 
tioD,  to  prevent  that  fermentation  of  political 
opinion,  which  the  French  Revolution  had  un- 
doubtedly given  rise  to^  fh>m  taking  a  republican 
direction  in  Great  Britain.  I  declare  upon  my 
honour,"  adds  Mr  Erskine  in  a  note,  ''these 
vers  my  reasons  for  becoming  a  member  of  that 
sodety.  These  were  not  only  the  professed  ob- 
jects of  this  association,  but  the  truth  and  good 
fsHh  of  them  received  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
jadidal  authority,  when  their  proceedings  were 
bron^t  f  orwsrd  by  Government  in  the  course  of 
tha  State  trials."  Mr  Grey's  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  fivkine,  and  opposed 
\ff  Mi  Boike  and  Mr  Windham.  Mr  Erskine's 
speech  was  upon  the  whole  feeble,  and  displayed 
▼cry  little  of  the  fire  and  energy  which  distin- 
guish his  orations  at  the  bar.    It  was  principally 


confined  to  a  vindication,  or  rather  an  apology, 
for  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and 
for  himself  in  becoming  a  meifiber  of  the  society. 
He  concluded  with  an  ungraceful  reference  to 
his  own  success  in  his  profession.  *'  The  mea- 
sures of  the  association/'  he  said,  '*so  much 
alluded  to,  were  the  most  likely  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  it  was  therefore  he 
had  subscribed  to  them.  If  their  tendency  was 
otherwise,  he  must  be  the  worst  of  lunatics,  his 
situation  being  considered,  his  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, his  prosperity  so  wonderful,  when  his  origin 
was  viewed,  his  present  possession  of  every- 
thing to  make  a  man  happy,  and  his  prospects 
which  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  Why 
should  he  then  waste  his  own  constitution  when 
he  was  endeavouring  to  preserve  that  of  the 
country,  and  when  he  might  be  in  peace  with 
his  f smily  if  his  attempts  were  to  endanger  that 
prosperity  which  was  so  dear  to  him  f " 

In  the  year  1793  Mr  Erskine  appeared  as  the 
advocate  of  Mr  John  Frost,  an  attorney,  who  was 
indicted  for  uttering  seditious  woitls  at  the 
Percy  coffee-house.  The  words,  which  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  character  sufficiently  seditious,  were 
spoken  after  dinner  and  in  the  excitement  of 
argument,  and  the  witnesses  to  prove  the  speak- 
ing of  them  were  certain  individuals  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  in  the  coffee-house  at  the 
time.  These  circumstances  furnished  the  in- 
genious and  skilful  mind  of  Mr  Erskine  with 
some  admirable  topics  of  defence,  and  in  par- 
ticular, afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  declaim- 
ing against  that  infamous  system  of  informing, 
which  about  this  period  had  become  so  fearfolly 
common* 

Even  in  Lord  Erskine's  miscellaneous  speeches 
few  instances  occur  of  any  attempt  at  humour; 
though,  in  the  case  of  Moricm,  v.  Ftnn^  which 
was  an  action  brought  by  a  middle-aged  woman 
against  an  old  and  infirm  man  for  breach  of  pro- 
ixise  of  marriage,  there  occurs  a  sufficiently 
droll  description  of  the  unfortunate  defendant. 
"  It  is  probable,"  said  Mr  Erskine,  "  that  her 
(the  plaintiff's)  circumstances  were  very  low, 
from  the  character  in  which  she  was  introduced 
to  the  defendant,  who,  being  an  old  and  infirm 
man,  was  desirous  of  some  elderly  person  as  a 
housekeeper,  and  no  imputation  can  be  justly 
cast  upon  the  plaintiff  for  consenting  to  such  an 
introduction;  for,  by  Mr  Wallace's  favour,  the 
jury  had  a  view  of  this  defendant,  and  the  very 
sight  of  him  rebutted  every  suspicion  that  could 
possibly  fSsll  upon  a  woman  of  any  age,  consti- 
tution, or  complexion.  I  am  sure  everybody 
who  was  in  court  must  agree  with  me  that  all 
the  diseases  catalogued  in  the  dispensatory 
seemed  to  be  running  a  raoe  for  his  life,  though 
the  asthma  appeared  to  have  completely  dis- 
tanced his  competitors,  as  the  fellow  was  blow- 
ing like  a  smith's  bdlows  the  whole  time  of  the 
triaL  His  teeth  being  all  gone,  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  his  gums;  and  as  to  his  shape,  to  be 
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■are,  a  bam  fiddle  is  perfect  gentility  compared 
to  it"  He  concluded  with  expreasing  a  wish 
that  the  yoang  woman  whom  the  defendant  had 
married  "  wonld  manifest  her  affection  by  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  pair  of  horns,  sufficient  to 
defend  himself  against  the  sheriff  when  he  came 
to  levy  the  money  under  the  verdict" 

The  genius  of  Erskine  seems  to  have  been 
created  at  the  very  period  which  enabled  it  to 
shine  forth  in  its  brightest  lustre.    Had  he  lived 
in  the  generation  either  preceding  or  following 
his  own,  his  eloquence  would  never  have  been 
called  out,  as  it  wa^  by  the  extraordinary  and 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  this  country  was 
placed  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.    All 
the  great  principleB  of  human  action  and  human 
government  were  called  in  question ;  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  amongst  the  people,  rash  and 
ill-advised  individuals  were  found,  who  pressed 
to  their  extremities  those  just  theories  of  poli- 
tics upon  which  the  welfare  of  nations  depends ; 
the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  terrified  at 
the  excesses  to  which  such  speculations  had  led 
in  France,  under  circumstances  totally  diflTerent 
from  any  that  existed  in  England,  grew  jealous 
even  of  those  liberties  and  privileges  which  were 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.    Societies  and 
affiliated  societies  for  procuring  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament increased  in  rapid  progression,  and  lan- 
guage was  occasionally  employed,  of  the  sedi- 
tious tendency  of  which   no  doubt  could  be 
entertained.    At  length,  the  subject  of  those 
dangerous    associations    was    brought    before 
Parliament,  which  granted  extraordinary  powers 
to  Government,  by  an  Act,  reciting  that  a  trea- 
cherous  and  detestable  conspiracy  had   been 
formed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and 
constitution,  and  for  introducing  the  system  of 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  had  lately  pre- 
vailed in  France.    The  popular  mind  being  thus, 
by  the  highest  authority,  suitably  affected  with 
apprehensions  and  terrors,  the  minister  resolved 
to  strike  a  blow  which  should  place  at  his  ab- 
solute mercy  the  blood  of  every  man  who  had 
ventured  to  become  a  member  of  the  obnoxious 
associations.  The  Attorney-General  was  directed 
to  proceed  against  several  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous members  of  these  societies  for  high  treason, 
as  having  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  compass 
and  imagine  the  death  of  the  king.    The  first 
person  brought  to  trial  was  Mr  Thomas  Hardy, 
a  respectable  tradesman,  who  had  acted  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Gonstitutional  Society.     Mr 
ErskiDe^  aaisted  by  Mr  Gibbs,  appeared  as  his 
counsel,  and  never  in  the  judidal  history  of  this 
coontry  did  so  weighty,  so  overwhelming,  so 
appalling  a  duty  devolve  upon  any  one  man. 
The  lives  and  fortuniss  of  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen, nay,  the  liberties  of  his  country  itself, 
were  involved  in  the  issne.    Had  a  conviction 
been  obtained  against  Hardy,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  most  fatal.    The  streams  of 
blood  flowing  firom  the  scaffold  must  have  been 


swelled  by  tliat  shed  in  dvil  disturbances.    Al- 
ready the  passions  of  the  people  were  excited  to 
a  degree  which  every  day  threatened  the  public 
tranquillity ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  some 
grand  spectacle  of  blood,  like  that  contemplated 
by  the  Government,  to  rouse  them  into  action. 
In  addition  to  these  overpowering  considerations, 
the  trial  itself  was  of  a  nature  to  waste  or  to 
crush  the  energies  and  courage  of  the  most  con- 
stant mind.    Such  a  proceeding  was  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  trials  of  England. 
The  charge  against  the  prisoner  was  to  be  proved 
from  the  conduct,  speeches,  and  publications  of 
a  thousand  different  persons,  at  various  periods 
of  time  and  in  various  places.    The  trial  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  the  28th  of  October ;  and 
the  opening  of  Sir  John  Scott,  the  Attorney- 
General,  occupied  upwards  of  seven  hours.    The 
evidence  for  the  Crown  was  not  concluded  until 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  Saturday,  when  Mr 
Erskine,  who  had  petitioned  for  and  obtained  an 
adjournment  for  a  few  hours  on  that  morning, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  arranging  the 
evidence,  came  into  court,  and  delivered  a  speech 
which,  standing  alone,  would  place  his  name  at 
the  very  head  of  the  English  forensic  orators 
The  two  grand  objects  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self, were  to  cut  down  the  law  of  constructive 
treason,  and  to  prove  the  innocent  and  legal  in- 
tentions of  the  accused.    His  argument  on  the 
first  branch  was  even  superior  to  that  which  he 
delivered  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Gkorge  Gordon, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  substantiad 
monument  of  his  genius.    Of  his  indignant  and 
triumphant  defence  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  obnoxious  societies  were  founded,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  terms  adequate  to  its  skill, 
its  force,  and  its  splendour.    The  noble  effort 
was  crowned  with  merited  success,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  might  have  been  foretold  in  the 
popular  acclamations  which  attended  the  close 
of  the  speech.    "  When  Mr  Erskine  had  finished 
his  speech,  an  irresistible  acclamation  pervaded 
the  court,  and  to  an  immense  distance  around. 
The  streets  were  seemingly  filled  with  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London ;  and  the  passsges 
were  so  thronged,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
judges  to  get  to  their  carriages.    Mr  Erskine 
went  out  and  addressed  the  multitude,  desiring 
them  to  confide  in  the  justice  of  the  country,  re- 
minding them  that  the  only  security  of  English- 
men was  under  the  inestimable  laws  of  England, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  overawe  or  bias  them 
would  not  only  be  an  aflhiont  to  public  justice, 
but  would  endanger  the  lives  of  the  accused. 
He  then  besought  them  to  retire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  there  was  scarcely  a  person  to  be  seen 
near  the  court    No  spectacle  could  be  more  in- 
teresting and  affecting."  * 

Notwithstanding  the  acquittal  of  Hardy,  so 
intent  was  the  Government  upon  convincing  the 
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ooontry  of  the  existence  of  that  treasonable  con- 
spiiacy,  which  it  ought  to  have  considered  its 
own  deep  disgrace,  that  Mr  Home  Tooke  was 
immediately  pat  upon  his  trial,  and  Mr  Erskine 
had  once  more  to  go  oyer  the  same  ground  which 
he  had  so  triumphantly  trod  in  his  defence 
of  Hardy.  His  speech  was,  consequently,  in  all 
its  essential  parts,  a  repetition  of  the  brilliant 
oration  he  had  just  delivered.  But  the  circum- 
stances in.which  he  now  stood  induced  him  to 
assume  even  a  higher  and  more  confident  tone ; 
and  in  one  instance,  where  his  doctrines  seemed 
to  ezdte  something  like  disapprobation,  he  en- 
forced them  in  a  manner  which  showed  his  full 
oonfidenoe  in  the  Terdict 

"  To  expose  further  the  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  accusation,  if  it  be  possible  further  to  expose 
it,  let  me  suppose  that  we  were  again  at  peace 
with  France,  while  the  other  nations,  who  are 
now  our  allies,  should  continue  to  prosecute  the 
wai^-would  it  tka^  be  criminal  to  congratulate 
France  upon  her  successes  against  them }  When 
that  time  arrives,  might  I  not  honestly  wish  the 
triumph  of  the  French  arms  ?  And  might  I  not 
lawfully  express  that  wish?  I  know  certainly 
that  I  might— and  I  know  also  that  I  would  I  I 
observe  that  this  sentiment  seems  a  bold  one ; 
but  who  is  prepared  to  tell  me  that  I  shall  not  t 
I  will  assert  the  freedom  of  an  Kngliahman ;  I 
will  maintain  the  dignity  of  man ;  I  will  vin- 
dicate and  glory  in  the  principles  which  raised 
this  country  to  her  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and  as  she  shone  the  bright 
star  of  the  morning,  to  shed  the  light  of  liberty 
upon  nations  which  now  ei^oy  it,  so  may  she 
continue  in  her  radiant  sphere  to  revive  the 
andent  privileges  of  the  world,  which  have  been 
kxty  and  still  to  bring  them  forward  to  tongues 
and  people  who  have  never  yet  known  them,  in 
tbe  mysterious  progression  of  things." 

The  principle  which  governed  Mr  Sraldne  in 
these  defences  was  fully  developed  by  him  after- 
wards in  his  speech,  in  the  follovring  year,  upon 
Mr  Sheridan's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sobexu 
CorpuM  Suspension  Act.  "Little  reliance  had 
we  upon  the  law  as  we  stated  it ;  for  though  we 
were  firmly  convinced  that  the  defence  was-  in- 
vulnerable in  point  of  law,  not  only  by  the 
statute,  but  even  by  all  the  authorities,  yet  we 
did  not  expect  that  the  Jury  would  prefer  our 
statemgpt»  as  advocates,  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court,  whether  well  or  ill  founded;  but  we  looked 
to  the  great  sheet-anchor  of  the  cause,  viz.,  the 
groM  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  supposed 
oonspizacy,  on  which  we  relied  and  on  which  we 
pfwailed." 

During  the  seesiaa  of  1795-90,  Mr  Eraldne  dis- 
ttaguished  himself  in  Fftrliament  by  his  strenu- 
ons  opposition  to  two  measures,  which  were,  as 
lie  conceived,  directed  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Upon  the  first  of  these,  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Bill,  he  spoke  with  an  energy  and 
bolduBM  not  often  exhibited  within  the  walls  of 


Parliament  "  *  If  the  king's  ministers,' "  said 
he,  adopting  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham,  "  *  will 
not  admit  a  constitutional  question  to  be  decided 
on  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in 
some  other  manner;  and  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  given  up,  rather  than  the  nation  should 
surrender  their  birthright  to  a  despotic  minister, 
I  hope,  my  lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  see  the 
question  brought  to  issue,  and  fairly  tried  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Government'  With 
the  sanction  of  the  sentiments  of  the  venerable 
and  illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham,  I  will  maintain 
that  the  people  of  England  should  defend  their 
rights,  if  neoe8sary,by  the  last  extremity  to  which 
fireemeii  can  resort  For  my  own  part,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  struggle  in  support  of  liberty.  In 
no  situation  will  I  desert  the  cause!     I  was 

bom  a  free  man,  and,  by  ^  I  will  never 

die  a  slave ! "  In  the  debates  on  the  proceed- 
ings respecting  Mr  Reeves'  libel  on  the  British 
constitution,  Mr  Erskine  also  took  an  active 
part 

In  the  fint  session  of  the  new  Pariiament 
which  met  in  1796,  Mr  Erskine,  having  been 
again  returned  for  Portsmouth,  took  a  part  in 
the  debates  on  the  king's  message  respecting  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiation  for  peace.  His  speech 
on  this  occasion  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
attack  of  illness  :  "  He  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
after  a  pause,  sat  down  under  evident  symptoms 
of  indisposition." 

The  subject  of  reform  being  again  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr  Grey  in  1797,  Mr 
Erskine  supported  him  in  a  very  argumentative 
speech,  his  only  effort  in  Parliament  in  the  course 
of  that  year.    Nor  does  his  name  occur  again  in 
the  debates  until  the  year  1800,  upon  the  debate 
on  the  king's  message  respecting  overtures  of 
peace  from  the  Consular  Government  of  France. 
In  the  coune  of  the  same  year  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  an  attempt  made  to  repress  adultery  by  the 
sanctions  of  criminal  justice.    Hd  said,  **That 
it  never,  perhaps,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
man  to  have  conducted  so  many  civil  actions  of 
this  description,  and  that  it  was  the  result  of 
that  experience  that  had  convinced  him,  not 
merely  of  the  impropriety,  but  of  the  senseless 
absurdity,  of  considering  adultery  as  a  dvil 
ii^ury,  instead  of  a  high  public  offence."     In 
the  following  year  he  took  a  part  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  eligibility  of  Mr  Home  Tooke 
to   sit  in  the   House  of  Commons;   and  in 
1802  he  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  motion 
for  an  address  respecting  the  remoyal  of  Mr 
Pitt 

In  general  all  the  graat  efforts  of  Bfr  Enkine 
at  the  bar,  especially  in  the  political  cases  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  wera  on  behalf  of  the 
accused ;  but  in  1797  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  in  the  case  of  Williams,  indicted 
for  the  publication  of  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason." 
The  task,  which  in  other  hands  would  have  been 
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easy,  presented  to  him  considerable  difficulties, 
which,  however,  he  avoided  with  great  discretion 
and  success,  deserting  not  a  single  one  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  on  other  occasions  main- 
tained. The  prosecution  in  this  case  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Proclamation  Society,  an 
association  for  the  suppression  of  blasphemous 
and  seditious  publications,  and  Mr  Erskine  ap- 
peared to  support  it  by  virtue  of  the  general  re- 
tainer which  he  held  for  the  Society.  Williams 
was  convicted,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Erskine 
was  brought  up  for  judgment.  Between  the 
time  of  that  motion  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  being  passed  upon  him,  some  circumstances 
occurred  which  induced  Mr  Erskine  to  suggest, 
to  those  who  employed  him,  the  propriety  of  in- 
structing him  to  state  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  already  inflicted  on  the 
defendant  by  hia  commitment  to  Newgate.  The 
answer  from  the  Society  was  that  though  they 
did  not  wish  to  press  for  a  severe  judgment,  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  expressing  a 
vdsh  for  lenity.  This  resolution  being  com- 
municated by  the  secretary  to  Mr  Erskine,  he 
declined  being  further  concerned  for  the  Society, 
and  returned  their  retainer.  A  statement  of  the 
circumstances,  which  induced  Mr  Erskine  to 
adopt  this  unusual  step,  was  many  years  after- 
wards communicated  by  him  to  Mr  Howell,  the 
editor  of  the  "State  Trials,"  at  the  request  of 
that  gentleman.  The  narrative  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  "Having  convicted  Williams,  as 
will  appear  by  your  report  of  his  trial,  and  be- 
fore he  had  notice  to  attend  the  Court  to  receive 
judgment,  I  happened  to  pass  one  day  through 
the  Old  Turnstile,  from  Holbon,  in  my  way  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  when  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  it  I  felt  something  pulling  me  by  the  coat,  when 
on  turning  round  I  saw  a  woman  at  my  feet 
bathed  in  tears,  and  emaciated  with  disease  and 
sorrow,  who  continued  almost  to  drag  me  into  a 
miserable  hovel  in  the  passage,  where  I  found 
she  was  attending  upon  two  or  three  unhappy 
children  in  the  confluent  small-poi,  and  in  the 
same  apartment,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  the  wretched  man  whom  I  had  convicted 
was  sewing  up  little  religious  tracts,  which  had 
been  his  principal  employment  in  his  trade ;  and 
I  was  Ailly  convinced  that  his  poverty  and  not 
his  will  had  led  to  the  publication  of  this  in- 
famous book,  as,  without  any  kind  of  stipula- 
tion for  mercy  on  my  part,  he  voluntarily  and 
eagerly  engaged  to  find  out  all  the  copies  in 
circulation,  and  to  bring  them  to  me  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

"  I  was  most  deeply  affected  with  what  I  had 
seen,  and  feeling  the  strongest  impression  that 
he  offisred  a  happy  opportunity  to  the  prose- 
ontors  of  vindicating,  and  renderiug  universally 
popular,  the  cause  in  which  they  had  sucoeeded, 
I  wrote  my  opinion  to  that  effect,  observing  (if 
I  well  remember)  that  mercy  being  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 


had  been  defamed  and  insulted,  it  might  be 
here  exercised  not  only  safely,  but  more  useftdly 
to  the  objects  of  the  prosecution,  than  by  the 
most  severe  judgment,  which  must  be  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  this  helpless  family. 

"  My  advice  was  most  respectfully  received 
by  the  Society,  and  I  have  no  doubt  honestiy 
rejected,  because  that  most  excellent  prelate. 
Bishop  Portena,  and  many  other  honourable 
persons,  concuired  in  rejecting  it;  but  I  had 
still  a  duty  of  my  own  to  perform,  considering 
myself  not  as  counsel  for  the  Society,  but  for  tiie 
Crown.  If  I  had  been  engaged  for  all  or  any  of 
the  individuals  composing  it^  prosecuting  by 
indictment  for  any  personal  iigury  punishable 
by  indictment,  and  had  convicted  a  defendant, 
I  must  have  implioitiy  followed  my  instructions, 
however  inconsistent  with  my  own  ideas  of  hu- 
manity or  moderation;  because  every  man  who 
is  iignred  has  a  dear  right  to  demand  the  highest 
penalty  which  the  law  will  inflict;  but  in  the 
present  instance  I  was  in  fact  not  retained  at 
all,  but  responsible  to  the  Crown  for  my  con- 
duct Such  a  voluntary  society,  however  re- 
spectable or  useful,  having  received  no  iigury, 
could  not  erect  itself  into  a  eitffof  worymi  and 
daim  a  right  to  dictate  to  counsel  who  had 
consented  to  be  employed  on  the  part  of  the 
king  for  the  ends  of  justice  only." 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr  Erskine  published  his 
"  Views  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
present  War  with  France,"  a  pamphlet  which 
attracted  very  great  attention,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  first  year  after  its  publication  went 
through  several  lai*ge  editions.  To  expose  the 
folly  and  futility  of  that  apparentiy  interminable 
war  of  prindple  in  which  we  were  then  engaged 
with  France,  was  the  object  of  this  excellent 
publication,  which,  although  it  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  publie  mind,  failed  in 
any  manner  to  influence  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment. In  point  of  composition  this  pamphlet, 
when  compared  with  the  speeches,  undoubtedly 
appears  inferior.  There  is  an  effort  in  the  style 
by  no  means  in  all  oases  suocessfiil;  and  it 
wants  not  only  the  f^wedom,  but  sometimes  the 
force,  which  distinguish  all  the  speeches.  The 
flrst  twenty  pages  will  be  found  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  speeches  on  the  eases  of  high 
treason  in  1794.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Bodeties  for  reform  are  there  dearly  though 
briefly  detailed;  and  while  the  excesses  of  some 
are  admitted,  the  legaUty  of  thdr  general  object 
is  maintained  and  defended. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr  Parr  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  above  pamphlet,  Mr  Erskine 
says :  "  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  thank  you  for 
remarking  the  negligence  with  which  it  cannot 
but  be  filled.  I  wonder  It  Is  not  nonsense  fh)m 
beginning  to  end,  for  I  wrote  it  amidst  constant 
interruption,  great  part  of  it  in  open  court, 
during  the  trial  of  causes.  Fifteen  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold  in  England,  besides  edi- 
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tioDB  printed  at  Dablin  and  Edinburgh,  where 
the  sale  has  been  nnnsnaL"  * 

In  the  speeches  of  Mr  Ersldne  afaready  noticed 
there  are  none^  with  the  exception  of  that  on 
the  trial  of  Lord  Gtoorge  Gordon,  exhibiting,  in 
any  prominent  manner,  those  skilfiil  obseira- 
ttons  npon  evidence  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  onr  forensie  oratory.  The  cases  of  libel  af- 
forded no  opportunity  of  the  kind;  and  in  the 
great  trials  for  high  treason  in  1794,  the  eridence, 
though  most  Tolnminons,  was  of  a  nature  that 
admitted  of  nothing  but  general  comments.  It 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  perusal  of  those 
speeches,  that^  howerer  sncoessftd  Mr  Ersldne 
mi|^t  be  in  selecting  and  arguing  upon  the 
principle  of  a  defence^  it  was  yet  very  possible 
that  in  cases  depending  upon  the  nice  and  skilftd 
weighing  of  doubtfbl  or  contradictory  evidence, 
and  in  the  delicate  task  of  presenting  it  in  a 
proper  light  to  the  jury,  he  might  be  found  not 
to  possess  the  same  admirable  qualities  which 
he  displayed  in  oases  involving  general  argument 
and  observation.  That  such,  however,  was  not 
the  fact  appealed  almost  daily  in  the  course  of 
his  large  professional  practice  at  Guildhall ;  and 
though  so  few  eases  an  to  be  found  amongst  his 
printed  speeches  in  oonoboration  of  this  asser- 
tion, there  is  one  which  affords  full  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  correctness.  In  the  year  1799 
Lord  Thanety  Mr  Fergusson,  a  barrister,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  were  indicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanour in  attempting  to  rescue  Arthur 
O^Connor  on  his  acquittal  on  a  trial  for  high 
treason,  and  before  he  was  discharged  by  the 
Oourt.  The  case  rested  entirely  on  the  nicest 
eanstmetion  of  evidence,  it  being  necessary  for 
the  Qrown  to  prove  the  motives  of  the  defendants 
from  their  conduct  in  the  midst  of  a  most  sudden 
sad  alarming  tumult  The  judges  who  presided 
at  the  trial  and  many  other  honourable  persons 
wen  called  by  the  Crown;  and  to  explain  away 
the  evideaee  of  those  witnesses,  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguity  it  occasioned,  and  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  supposition  of  his  clients'  innocence,  and 
with  the  eridenee  of  other  persons  equally  high 
la  diarifiter,  who  appeared  for  the  defendants, 
required  talents  of  a  very  peculiar  and  admirable 
order.  Yet  this  task  was  accomplished  by  Mr 
£nkiBe  with  a  degree  of  skill  which  proves  him 
to  have  been  an  advocate  highly  accomplished 
ia  this  very  diflBcult  breach  of  his  profession. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  ingenuity  displayed 
cai  behalf  of  the  defendants,  and  the  real  strength 
of  their  eve,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
wbich  was  probably  Tery  greatly  owing  to  the 
bold  and  skilftil  cross-examination  of  Mr  Sheri- 
daa,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  by  Mr 
I1W9  afterwards  Lord  EUenborough. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  in  April  1800,  for 
Ujg^  treason^  in  shooting  at  the  king  in  the 
llwfri  of  Drury  I^ne,  Mr  Erakine  appeared  as 
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counsel  for  the  prisoner;  and  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  leaning  of  the  Court,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial,  to  a  contrary  opinion, 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  derangement  of 
the  prisoner.  TEere  cannot,  perhaps,  be  any- 
where found  a  mon  clear  and  accurate  com- 
mentary on  insanity,  as  connected  with  the 
criminal  law,  than  is  contained  in  this  speech. 
The  principle  for  which  Mr  Erskine  contended, 
and  within  which  he  successfully  attempted  to 
bring  the  case  of  his  client,  was,  that  where  the 
act  in  question  is  the  immediate  unqualified  off- 
spring of  the  disease,  and  in  such  case  only,  the 
perpetrator  of  that  act  is  not  exposed  to  the 
penaltiesof  criminal  justice.  Such,  imdoubtedly, 
was  the  crime  attempted  by  the  prisoner,  who 
acted  under  the  morbid  delusion  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  perish  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  who,  in  pursuance  of  that  delusion,  pur- 
posely exposed  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  said  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  were  dissatisfied  with  the  view  of  the 
case  ultimately  taken  by  the  Court 

In  the  year  1802;  Mr  Erskine,  in  common  with 
many  other  distinguished  Englishmen,  taking 
advantage  of  the  peace,  visited  Paris.  He  was 
presented  to  the  First  Consul  on  the  same  day 
with  Mr  Fox ;  but  the  fame  of  the  latter  seemed 
totally  to  eclipse  that  of  all  his  countrymen  in 
the  estimation  of  Napoleon,  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  duly  sensible  of  Mr  Erskine's  great  cele- 
brity and  singular  merit,  passing  him  with  the 
simple  question,  "  Etes-vous  l^iste  f "  * 

During  the  administration  of  Mr  Addington, 
Mr  Erskine,  led  by  the  example  of  Lord  Moira, 
Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Tiemey,  and  others  of  the 
friends  with  whom  he  had  usually  acted,  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  support  the  new  minister, 
and  was  even  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  office 
of  Attomey-GeneraL  Overtures  to  that  effect 
having  been  transmitted  to  him  by  Mr  Adding- 
ton,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  them  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  sendee,  in  case  of 
an  acceptance  of  the  office,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  relinquish.  In  his  answer,  conveyed 
through  Mr  Sheridan,  the  prince,  while  he  ex- 
pressed the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  Mr 
Erskine,  dedined  at  the  same  time  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  either  his  acceptance  or  nfusal  of 
the  office  of  Attorney-General,  if  offered  to  him 
under  the  present  droumstances.  His  Boyal 
Highness  also  added  the  expression  of  his  sincere 
regnt,  that  a  proposal  of  this  natun  should 
have  been  submitted  to  his  consideration  by 
one  of  whose  attachment  and  fidelity  to  himself 
he  was  well  convinced,  but  who  ought  to  have 
felt,  from  the  line  of  eonduct  adopted  and  per- 
severed in  by  his  Boyal  Highness,  that  he  was 
the  very  last  person  who  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  for  either  his  opinion  or  countenance 
respecting  the  political  conduct  or  connections 

*  Trotter's  "  Memoirs  of  Fox,"  p.  868. 
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of  any  public  character,  especially  of  one  so 
intimately  connected  with  him,  and  belonging 
to  his  family.*  Upon  this  expression  of  the 
prince's  senthnents,  the  offer  was  of  coarse  de- 
clined. 

In  the  negotiations  which  took  place  about 
this  time  between  Mr  Fox  and  the  Oienville- 
Windhamites,  as  they  were  termed,  Mr  Erskine 
adhered  to  the  i>arty  of  the  old  opposition.  He 
formed  one  of  those  who  met  at  Norfolk  House 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  friendly  remon- 
strance to  Mr  Fox,  stating  the  various  reasons 
which  offered  themselves  against  the  formation 
of  the  contemplated  alliance.  The  remonstrance 
was  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr  Erskine. 

At  length,  on  the  formation  of  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1806,  the  consistency  and  integrity 
of  Mr  Erskine  were  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the 
highest  dignity  which  his  profession  could  con- 
fer. Although  his  practice  had  been  confined 
altogether  to  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  his 
character  and  reputation  were  such,  that  the 
Great  Seal  was,  without  hesitation,  confided  to 
his  hands,  and  he  was  immediately  created  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Erskine  of  Bestormel 
Castie,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  sug- 
gestion, as  it  appears  by  his  own  narration,  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Howell, 
referring  to  his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  loss 
of  office,  in  consequence  of  his  defence  of  Paine, 
he  says :  "I  have  troubled  you  with  this  short 
history,  because  it  may  remind  some  who  are 
but  too  apt  to  think  that  unprincipled  subser- 
viency is  the  surest  road  to  preferment^  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy;  since,  when  the 
Great  Seal  was  afterwards  vacant^  his  Boyal 
Highness,  in  conjunction  with  my  revered  iMend, 
Charles  Fox,  considered  my  succession  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, presented  me  with  a  seal  with  my  initial 
and  a4M>ronet  engraved  on  it,  and  desired  me  to 
take  Bestormel  Castie  as  the  designation  of  my 
titie,  as  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  Dukes  of  Corn- 
wall." 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  administration  in 
1807,  Lord  Erskine  aooompanied  the  frioids 
with  whom  he  had  so  long  acted,  and  resigned 
the  Great  Seal 

From  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  office^ 
Lord  Erskine  seldom  appeared  in  public  Ufe.  In 
the  year  1809,  however,  he  came  forwaid  in  a 
cause  which  can  never  fail  to  engage  the  sym- 
pathies of  every  person  of  common  feeling— the 
repression  of  wanton  and  malicious  cruelty  to 
animals.  With  this  view  he  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  upon  the  second 
reading,  he  supported  in  a  speeeh  which,  if  not 
glowing  with  the  splendour  of  his  former  elo- 
quence, was  full  of  the  most  amiable  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  elevated  sentiments.    The 


*  Moore's  "Life  of  Sheridan,"  vol.  11.,  p.  823. 


bill,  after  passing  the  Lords,  was  lost  in  the 
Commons,  by  the  influence  of  the  false  and 
frivolous  aigument  to  which  Lord  Erskine  ad- 
verted in  his  speech.  '*A8  to  the  tendency  of 
barbarous  sports,"  said  he,  "  of  any  kind  or  d»* 
scription  whatsoever  to  nourish  the  national 
characteristics  of  manliness  and  courage  (the 
only  shadow  of  argument  I  ever  heard  on  such 
occasions),  all  I  can  say  is  this,  that  from  the  mer- 
cenary batties  of  the  lowest  of  beasts  (viz.,  human 
boxers)  up  to  those  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
that  are  tormented  by  man  for  his  degrading 
pastime,  I  enter  this  public  protest  against  it 
I  never  knew  a  man  remarkable  for  heroic  bra- 
very whose  very  aspect  was  not  lighted  up  by 
gentieness  and  humanity,  nor  a  Idll-and-eat-him 
countenance,  that  did  not  cover  the  heart  of  a 
bully  or  a  poltroon."*  Lord  Erskine  had  the 
satisfaction  before  he  died  of  seeing  a  bill  em- 
bodying many  of  the  provisions  of  that  intro- 
duced by  himself  pass  into  a  law. 

Of  the  later  years  of  Lord  Erskine's  life  little 
remains  to  be  told.  Unfortunately,  those  years 
were  not  fr«e  from  embarrassments  and  failings, 
which  it  would  be  painful  to  relate.  His  i>ecu- 
niary  circumstances  involved  him  in  difficulties 
from  which  a  second  marriage,  into  whioh  he 
entered,  did  not  tend  to  extricate  him.  Occa- 
sionally only  he  appeared  in  public  With  that 
wann  attachment  to  freedom  which  distinguished 
his  earlier  days  he  came  forward  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  struggling  Greeks,  and  gave  to  their 
cause  the  aid  of  his  honoured  but  almost  forgot- 
ten name.  To  interest  the  nation  in  their  favour, 
he  resumed  his  pen,  and  published  various  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject  He  also,  a  few  yean 
later,  gave  to  the  world  a  political  romance, 
under  the  titie  of  <<  Armata."  In  the  year  1815, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  the 
Prince  Begent,  in  memory  of  his  former 
friendship  and  attachment  to  Lord  Erskine, 
was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  the  order  of 
theThistie. 

At  length  that  event  occurred  which  those 
who  loved  his  fame  would  gladly  have  welcomed 
earlier.  In  the  year  1828,  as  he  was  accompany- 
ing one  of  his  sons  to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  he  was 
attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  chest,  a  com- 
plaint froi^  which  he  had  before  suffered  very 
severely.  He  was  in  consequence  set  on  shore 
at  Scarborough,  wheaoe  he  travelled  by  easy 
stages  to  Scotiand.  The  oomplaint*  however, 
gained  ground,  and  en  the  17th  of  November 
he  died  at  Almondale,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  UphaU 
Church. 

Lord  Erskine  had  issue  three  sons  and  five 
daughters  by  his  first  wife.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  David  Montague. 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Erskine  was  of  a  very 

*  Printed  speech,  p.  11. 
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high  order.  Though  never  deficient  in  any  of 
thoK  qnftlities,  it  was  not  indebted  for  its  excel- 
lence either  to  beauty  of  diction,  or  to  richness 
of  ornament,  or  to  felicity  of  illustration — ^it  was 
lh»n  its  onriTBlled  strength  and  vigour  that  it 
derived  its  superior  character.  The  intentness, 
the  earnestness,  the  vehemence,  the  enagy  of 
the  advocate,  were  ever  present  throughout  his 
speeches,  impressing  his  arguments  upon  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  with  a  force  which  seemed  to 
compel  conviction.  Throughout  even  the  longest 
of  his  speeches  there  is  no  weakness,  no  failing, 
no  flagging,  but  the  same  lively  statement  of 
facts,  the  same  spirited  and  pointed  exposition 
of  aignment.  He  never  gave  way  to  what  he 
has  happily  termed  "the  Westminster  Hall 
neoesstty,"  of  filling  up  his  speech  with  com- 
mon-plaoesi,  but  invariably  presented  his  sub- 
ject in  some  striking  or  brilliant  light,  which 
never  failed  to  rivet  the  attention  and  to  work 
upon  the  convictions  of  the  audience^ 

In  examining  those  particular  qualities  of 
Lord  Brddne's  speeches  which  contributed  more 
obviously  to  their  success,  the  most  remarkable 
win  appear  to  be  the  exact  and  sedulous  adher- 
ence to  some  one  great  principle  which  they 
uniformly  exhibit.  In  every  case  he  proposed  a 
great  leading  principle,  to  which  all  his  efforts 
wen  referable  and  subsidiary,  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  his  address,  arranging,  governing, 
and  elucidating  every  portion.  As  the  principle 
thus  proposed  was  founded  in  truth  and  justice, 
whatever  might  be  its  application  to  the  parti- 
colar  case,  it  necessarily  gave  to  the  whole  of  his 
speech  an  air  of  honesty  and  sincerity  which  a 
juxy  ootdd  with  diflSculty  resist.  To  bring  the 
esse  before  him  within  the  operation  of  this 
principle  was  indeed  fluently  an  arduous  task, 
which  Mr  Erskine  nevertheless  performed  with 
consummate  skill  and  delicacy.  Even  when,  as 
in  Faine*s  case,  the  accomplishment  of  that  task 
was  impossible,  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  he  could  conscientiously  defend  and  en- 
force gave  him,  as  an  advocate^  incalculable  ad- 
vantages. In  the  cursory  examination  of  Lord 
EMdne's  speeches  which  has  already  been  given, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  in  each 
partlcolar  Instance  the  peculiar  principle  upon 
whidi  the  defence  was  rested. 

Tlie^le  of  Lord  Erskine's  speeches  may  be 
rcgairded  as  a  model  for  serious  forensic  oratory ; 
it  is  dear,  animated,  forcible^  and  polished; 
never  loaded  with  meretricious  ornament,  never 
debaaedbyooUoqaialvulgarismsL  It  is  through- 
oat  sustained  in  a  due  and  dignified  elevation. 
The  illutrations  which  it  exhibits  are  borrowed 
rather  fhmi  the  inteUeetual  than  the  material 
world,  and  its  ornaments  are  rather  those  of  sen- 
timent than  of  diction.  It  receives  little  assist- 
ance fhMu  the  quaintness  of  similes  or  the  bril- 
liancy of  metaphors,  and  is  addressed  rather  to 
the  reason  and  to  the  passions  than  to  the 
taste  and  imagination  of  the  hearer*    It  sel- 


dom displays  any  attempt  at  wit,  or  even  at 
humour,  though  occasional  instances  of  the 
latter  quality  are  to  be  found  in  the  speeches. 

Although  the  speeches  of  Lord  Erskine  can- 
not be  compared  with  those  of  Mr  Burke  for  the 
varied  exposition  of  philosophical  principles  in 
which  those  extraordinary  productions  abound, 
yet  they  not  unfrequently  display  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  and  with  the 
springs  of  human  action.  These  reflections 
always  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject  which 
they  enforce  and  illustrate.  How  admirable  and 
how  true  are  the  following  observations  from 
the  speech  for  the  council  of  Madras,  and  how 
worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  and  cautious  re- 
membrance 1  *'Some  of  the  darkest  and  most 
dangerous  prejudices  of  men  arise  from  the  most 
honourable  principles  of  the  mind.  When  pre- 
judices are  caught  up  firom  bad  passions,  the 
worst  of  men  feel  intervals  of  remorse  to  soften 
and  disperse  them ;  but  when  they  arise  ftom  a 
generous  though  mistaken  source,  they  are 
hugged  closer  to  the  bosom,  and  the  kindest 
and  most  compassionate  natures  feel  a  pleasure 
in  fostering  a  bUnd  and  uigust  resentment." 
An  attentive  perusal  of  the  speeches  will  Aimish 
innumerable  instances  of  the  same  power  of  high 
philosophical  reflection. 

There  probably  never  was  an  advocate  who 
studied  with  nicer  discrimination  and  more  deli- 
cate tact  the  feelings  of  the  jury.    Even  in  the 
most  impassioned  passages  of  his  oratory,  when 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  his  mind  would 
have  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  he 
was  intently  watching  the  impression  of  his 
speech,  ss  revealed  in  the  countenances  of  the 
jury.    Guided  by  this  index,  he  regulated  the 
character  of  his  address ;  now  rising,  as  he  saw 
the  feelings  of  the  jury  rise,  into  warm  and  elo- 
quent displays  of  oratoiy;  now  subsiding,  as  he 
marked  the  passions  of  the  jury  subside,  into 
cool  and  temperate  argument.    His  speeches  are  * 
full  of  observations  which  record  this  singular 
faculty.     In  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  he  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen,  I 
see  your  minds  revolt  at  such  shocking  proposi- 
tions."    In  that  for  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph, 
"Gentlemen,  I  observe  an  honest  indignation 
rising  in  all  your  countenances  on  the  subject, 
which,  with  the  arts  of  an  advocate,  I  might 
easily  press  into  the  service  of  my  friend.'*    On 
the  trial  of  Paine,  when  the  defendant's  letter  to 
the  Attorney-General  was  read,  "  I  see  but  too 
plainly,"  said  Mr  Erskine,  "  the  impression  it 
has  made  on  you  who  are  to  try  the  cause ;"  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  trial  he  said,  "  I  am 
not  asking  your  opinions  of  the  doctrines  them- 
sdves;  you  have  given  them  already,  pretty 
visibly,  since  I  began  to  address  you."    In  the 
course  of  that  trial  the  impatience  of  the  jury, 
and  of  one  of  them  in  particular,  became  so 
vldble  that  Mr  Erskine  broke  out  into  the  follow- 
ing rebuke :   "  When  the  noble  judge  and  myself 
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were  counsel  for  Lord  George  Gordon  in  1781, 
it  was  not  considered  by  that  jury,  nor  impated 
to  ns  by  anybody,  that  we  were  contending  for 
the  privilege  of  overawing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  recommending  the  conflagration  of  this 
city.  I  am  doing  the  same  daty  now  which  my 
lord  and  I  then  did  in  concert  together;  and 
whatever  may  become  of  the  canse,  I  expect  to 
be  heard,  consoions  that  no  Jnst  obloquy  can  be 
or  will  in  the  end  be  cast  npon  me  for  having 
done  my  daty  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavonred 
to  perform  it  Sir/*  continued  Mr  Ersklne,  ad- 
dressing a  refractory  joryman,  "  I  shall  name 
you  presently."  On  the  trial  of  Stockdale,  he 
said :  "  GenUemen,  I  observe  plainly,  and  with 
infinite  satisfaction,  that  yon  are  shocked  and 
offended  at  my  even  supposing  it  possible  that 
yon  should  pronounce  such  a  detestable  Judg- 
ment" Nay,  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  ad- 
dress the  jury,  his  eye  was  still  fixed  upon  them, 
watching  the  variations  of  their  countenances  as 
they  listened  to  the  instructions  of  the  Judge. 
"  I  particularly  observed,"  said  he^  in  address- 
ing the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  tiie  rule  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  Dean  of  St  Asaph's  case — "  I 
particularly  observed  how  much  ground  I  lost 
with  the  jury,  when  they  were  told  from  the 
bench  that  even  in  Bushel's  case,  upon  which  I 
80  greatly  depended,  the  very  reverse  of  my 
doctrine  had  been  expressly  established."  Nu- 
merous other  instances  of  this  watchftdness 
might  be  collected  from  ICr  Erskine's  speeches. 
Among  the  characteristies  of  Lon|  Erskine's 
eloquence^  the  perpetual  Ulnstrations  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Burke  is  very  remarkable. 
In  every  one  of  the  great  State  trials  in  which 
he  was  engaged  he  referred  to  the  productions  of 
that  extraordinary  person  as  to  a  text-book  of 
political  wisdom,  expounding,  enforcing,  and 
justifying  all  the  great  and  noble  principles  of 
freedom  and  of  justice.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
repeated  fh>m  memory  more  than  a  page  of  those 
brilliant  writings,  which  he  always  ushered  in 
with  high-soundhig  and  even  pompous  pane- 
gjrric  On  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke  he  cited  a 
passage  fh)m  Burke,  denouncing  it  as  dangerous 
in  principle,  but  accompanying  the  denuncia- 
tion with  an  encomium  which  proves  how  deeply 
he  had  studied  and  how  fervently  he  admired 
the  transcendent  genius  of  the  writer.  *'  Let  us 
try  Mr  Burke's  book  by  the  same  test  Though 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  written  with  an  honest 
intention,  yet  it  contains,  in  my  mind,  a  dan- 
gerous principle,  destructive  of  British  liberty. 
What  then!  ought  I  to  seek  its  suppression? 
ought  I  to  pronounce  him  to  be  criminal  who 
promotes  its  circulation  f  Far,  far  from  that ;  I 
shall  take  care  to  put  It  into  the  hands  of  those 
whose  principles  are  left  to  my  fonnation.  I 
shall  take  care  that  they  have  the  advantage  of 
doing,  in  the  regular  progression  of  youthful 
study,  what  I  have  done,  even  in  the  short  in- 
tervals of  laborious  life;  that  they  shall  tran- 


scribe with  their  own  hands  fh>m  all  the  works 
of  this  most  extraordinary  person,  and  fhmi  the 
last  among  the  rest,  the  soundest  truths  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  justest  principles  of  morals,  inculcated 
and  rendered  delightful  by  the  most  sublime 
eloquence,  the  highest  reach  of  philosophy 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  common  minds  by 
the  most  captivating  taste,  the  most  enlightened 
observations  on  history,  and  the  most  copious 
collection  of  useAil  maxims  ftom  the  experience 
of  common  life.  All  this  they  shall  do,  and 
separate  for  themselves  the  good  fh>m  the  evil, 
taking  the  one  as  fsr  more  than  a  counteipoise 
for  the  other."  In  his  *<  ^ew  of  the  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  the  ftesent  War  with  France," 
Mr  Brskine  again  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  the  genius  of  Burke.  "  When  I  look,"  says 
he^  « into  my  own  mind,  and  find  its  best  lights 
and  principles  fed  fh>m  that  immense  magazine 
of  moral  and  political  wisdom  which  he  has  left 
as  an  inheritance  to  mankind  for  their  instruo- 
tion,  I  feel  myself  repelled  by  an  awfhl  and 
grateftd  sensibility  firom  petulantly  approach- 
ing him." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  of 
Lord  ErBkine's  miscellaneous  speeches  at  the  bar 
have  been  preserved,  for  though  necessarily  in- 
ferior in  magnificence  of  conception  and  in  mas- 
terly execution  to  his  great  speeches  in  the  State 
triids,  they  would  ftimish  invaluable  models  in 
each  particular  case  of  argumentative  eloquence. 
A  few  of  these  speeches  have  been  preserved  in 
a  single  volume,  edited  by  Mr  Ridgway,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  great  regret,  that  a  more  copi- 
ous collection  of  them  has  not  been  formed. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are  two 
which  require  to  be  more  particularly  noticed, 
from  the  celebrity  which  Lord  Enklne  acquired 
in  speeches  of  that  class— those  in  the  cases  of 
MwrWiam  v.  FowodX  and  Smoaird  v.  Binghem^ 
in  actions  for  criminal  conversation,  in  the  for^ 
mer  of  which  Mr  Erskine  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiff and  in  the  latter  for  the  defendant  Such 
was  the  success  of  Mr  Erskine  in  cases  of  this 
kind  that  he  was  almost  invariably  secured  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  only  in  three  or  four  instances 
appeared  as  advocate  for  the  defendant  In  the 
first-mentioned  ease  the  sheriff's  jury  gave  the 
plaintiff  a  verdict  of  £7000,  in  the  latter  of  £600. 
The  extenuating  circumstance  in  that  case  was 
the  attachment  subsisting  before  marriage  be- 
tween the  defendant  and  the  wife  of  the  plain- 
tiff, a  dicumstanoe  of  which  Mr  Erskine 
avidled  himself  with  his  characteristic  boldness 
and  ability. 

<*If,  therefore,  Mr  Bingham  this  day  oonld 
have  by  me  addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  in  the 
character  of  a  plaintiff  demanding  reparatioii, 
what  damages  might  I  not  have  asked  for  him, 
and  without  the  aid  of  this  imputed  eloquence, 
what  damages  might  I  not  have  expected?  I 
would  have  brought  before  you  a  noble  youth 
who  had  fixed  his  affections  upon  one  of  the  most 
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beaatiful  of  her  sex,  and  who  enjoyed  hen  in 
ntom.  I  would  haye  shown  yon  their  snitable 
eonditioB.  I  would  have  painted  the  ezi>ecta- 
tion  of  an  honourable  union,  and  would  have 
conduded  by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  arms  of 
another  by  the  legal  prostitution  of  parsntal 
choice  in  Uie  teeth  of  affection :  with  child  by  a 
riTal,  and  only  reclaimed  at  last,  after  so  crael 
and  so  afflicting  a  divorce,  with  her  fiteshest 
channs  despoiled  and  her  very  morals,  in  a 
manner,  impeached  by  asserting  the  purity  and 
▼irtae  of  her  original  and  spotless  choicew   Gk)od 

!  imagine  my  client  to  be  plaintiff,  and 

what  damages  are  you  not  prepared  to  give  him  I 
and  yet  he  is  here  as  defendant,  and  damages 
are  demanded  against  him.  O  monstrous  con- 
clusion I" 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  very  dis- 
tingniahed  professional  career.  Lord  Brsldne  ad- 
hered with  constancy  and  fidelity  to  the  political 
principles  and  engagements  with  which  he  began 
life^  His  ambition  was  of  too  noble  a  nature  to 
look  for  its  reward  in  honours  meanly  earned  at 
the  expense  of  integrity.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  occasions  occurred  to  him  of  barter- 
ing hia  political  character  for  place  or  for  emolu- 
ment, but,  undasdedby  falsesplendour,  healways 
refused  to  become  a  party  to  such  an  exchange. 
Nor  did  he  erer  suffer  political  considerations  to 
prareat  him  from  the  due  and  just  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties,  preferring,  as  in  the 
case  of  Paine,  the  certain  loss  of  office  and  ad- 
vancement to  the  sullying  of  his  high  professional 


It  would  be  inexcusable  in  this  place  to  omit 
the  following  fine  obsenrations  on  the  profes- 
sional character  of  Lord  Erskine,  from  the  pen, 
it  has  been  said,  of  a  most  distinguished  person, 
himself  a  very*  illustrious  ornament  of  the  pro- 
fession which  was  once  adorned  by  the  splendid 
genius  and  elevated  by  the  lofty  reputation  of 
Asldiie.  "The  professional  life  of  this  eminent 
penon,  who  has  of  late  years  reached  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  law,  is  in  every  respect  useful 
as  an  example  to  future  lawyers.  It  shows  that  a 
base  time-serving  demeanour  towards  the  judges 
and  a  corrupt  or  servile  conduct  towards  the 
Oovenunent,  are  not  the  only,  though,  from  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  age,  they  may  often  prove  the  surest,  roads 
to  preferment.  It  exalts  the  character  of  the 
Rngliah  barrister  beyond  what  in  former  times 
it  had  attained,  and  holds  out  an  illustrious 
instance  of  patriotism  and  independence,  united 
with  tlie  higihest  legal  excellence,  and  crowned 
in  the  worst  of  times  with  the  most  ample  suc- 
eeaa.  But  it  is  doubly  important^  by  proving 
bow  wrach  a  single  man  can  do  against  the  cor- 
mptioas  of  his  age,  and  how  far  he  can  vindicate 
tbe  liberties  of  his  country,  so  long  as  courts  of 
Jostioe  axe  pure^  by  raisbig  his  single  voice 
agninat  the  outcry  of  the  people  and  the  influence 
of  tbe  CrowOy  at  the  time  when  the  union  of 


these  opposite  forces  was  bearing  down  all . 
opposition  in  Parliament,  and  daily  setting  at 
nought  the  most  splendid  talents,  armed  with 
the  most  just  cause.  While  the  administration 
of  the  law  flows  in  pure  channels ;  while  the 
judges  are  incorruptible,  and  watched  by  the 
scrutinising  eyes  of  an  enlightened  bar,  as  well 
as  by  the  jealous  attention  of  the  country ;  while 
juries  continue  to  know  and  to  exercise  their 
high  functions,  and  a  single  advocate  of  honesty 
and  talents  remain,  thank  Qod  t  happen  what 
will  in  other  places,  our  personal  safety  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  corrupt  ministry  and  their 
venal  adherents.  Justice  will  hold  her  even 
balance  in  the  midst  of  hoets  armed  with  gold 
or  with  steeL  The  law  will  be  administered 
steadily,  while  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  themselves,  the  very 
axioms  of  arithmetic,  may  seem  elsewhere  to  be 
mixed  in  one  giddy  and  inextricable  confusion; 
and  after  every  other  plank  of  the  British  con- 
stitution shall  have  sunk  below  the  weight  of 
the  Crown,  or  been  stove  in  by  the  violence  of 
popular  commotion,  that  one  will  remain,  to 
which  we  are  ever  fondest  of  clinging,  and  by 
which  we  can  always  most  surely  be  saved."* 

The  great  truths  of  religion  were  early  im- 
pressed by  education  on  the  mind  of  Lord 
Erskine,  and  they  continued  to  exercise,  through- 
out his  whole  life,  a  powerftil  influence  over  hia 
feelings.  It  was  not  the  Isnguage  of  the  advo- 
cate when,  on  the  trial  of  Paine,  he  made  the 
following  eloquent  profession:  "For  my  own 
part,  I  have  been  ever  deeply  devoted  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity;  and  my  firm  belief  in 
the  Holy  Qospel  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the 
prejudices  of  education  (though  I  was  religiously 
educated  by  the  best  of  parents),  but  has  arisen 
fh>m  the  fullest  and  most  continued  reflections 
of  my  riper  years  and  understanding.  It  forms, 
at  this  moment^  the  great  consolation  of  a  life 
which,  as  a  shadow,  passes  away;  and  without 
it,  I  should  consider  my  long  course  of  health 
and  prosperity  (too  long,  perhaps,  and  too  un- 
interrupted to  be  good  for  any  man),  as  the  dust 
which  the  wind  scatters,  and  rather  as  a  snare 
than  a  blessing.*' 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  Lord  Brsldne  there  were  failings,  which 
more  thoughtful  and  prudent  men  would  have 
avoided;  and  though  it  may  be  regretted,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  he  did  not 
exhibit  a  union  of  contradictory  qualities,  dis- 
playing at  once  the  ardent  temperament  of 
genius,  and  the  blameless  and  passionless  con- 
duct of  less  sensitive  natures.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately but  too  true,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
"it  is  the  nature  of  everything  that  is  great  or 
useful  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  to 
be  wild  and  irr^[ular ;  and  we  must  be  content- 
ed to  take  them  with  the  alloys  that  belong  to 
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them,  or  to  live  without  them."  He  was  him- 
self as  deeply  sensible  as  any  one  could  be  of 
his  own  failings,  for  the  pazdon  of  which  he 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  mercy-seat  of 
Ood.  In  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Stockdale, 
there  is  a  passage  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
commentary  upon  his  own  feelings.  "Every 
hnman  tribunal  ooght  to  take  care  to  administer 
justice,  as  we  look  hereafter  to  have  Justice 
administered  to  onrselves:  npon  the  principle 
on  which  the  Attorney-General  prays  sentence 
npon  my  client— Qod  have  mercy  upon  usl — 
instead  of  standing  before  Him  in  Judgment 
with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  Christians, 
we  must  call  upon  the  mountains  to  cover  us ;  for 
which  of  us  can  present  for  Omniscient  examina- 
tion a  pure,  unspotted^  and  faultless  course  f 
But  I  humbly  expect  that  the  beneviolent  Author 
of  our  being  will  Judge  us,  as  I  have  been  point- 
ing out  for  your  example.  Holding  up  the  great 
volume  of  our  lives  in  His  hand,  and  regarding 
the  general  scope  of  them,  if  He  discovers  bene- 
volence, charity,  and  goodwill  to  man,  beating 
in  the  heart,  where  He  alone  can  look;  if  He 
finds  that  our  conduct,  though  often  foiced  out 
of  the  path  by  our  infirmities,  has  been  in 
general  well  directed.  His  searching  eye  will 
assuredly  never  pursue  us  into  those  little  cor- 
ners of  our  lives,  much  less  will  His  Justice 
select  them  for  punishment,  without  the  general 
context  of  our  existence,  by  which  faults  may 
be  sometimes  found  to  have  grown  out  of  virtues, 
and  very  many  of  our  heaviest  offences  to  have 
been  grafted,  by  human  imperfection,  npon  the 
best  and  kindest  of  our  affections.  No,  gentle- 
men, believe  me  this  is  not  the  course  of  Divine 
justice,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Gospels  of 
Heaven.  If  the  general  tenor  of  a  man's  con- 
dact  be  such  as  I  have  represented,  he  may  walk 
through  the  shadow  of  death,  with  all  his  faults 
about  him,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  in  the 
common  paths  of  Ufe,  because  he  knows  that, 
instead  of  a  stem  accuser,  to  expose  before  the 
Author  of  his  nature  those  frail  passages  which, 
like  the  scored  matter  in  the  book  before  yon, 
chequers  the  volume  of  the  brightest  and  best 
spent  life.  His  mercy  will  obscure  thorn  from  the 


eyes  of  His  purity,  and  our  repentance  blot 
them  out  for  ever." 

That  Lord  Erskine  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  weakness  of  vanity,  a  weakness  not  unfi^ 
quently  found  in  persons  who,  in  other  respects, 
possess  the  strongest  minds,  is  evident  even 
from  his  speeches.  There  is,  upon  various  occa- 
sions, an  obvious  endeavour  to  introduce  himself 
and  his  own  actions  to  the  notice  of  the  audi- 
ence; an  ungraceful  practice,  which  increased 
upon  him  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  and  of 
which  an  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  1st  of  llarch  1806. 
It  has  been  said  of  Lord  Srskine,  that  "  thor- 
oughly acquainted  witU  the  world,  he  even  con- 
descended to  have  recourse  to  little  artifices, 
pardonable  in  themselves,  to  aid  his  puipose& 
He  examined  the  court  the  night  before  the 
trial,  in  order  to  select  the  most  advantageous 
place  for  addressing  the  Jury.  On  the  cause 
being  called,  the  crowded  audience  were,  per- 
haps, kept  waiting  a  few  minutes  before  the 
celebrated  stranger  made  his  appearance;  and 
when  at  length  he  gratified  their  impatient 
curiosity,  a  paridcnlarly  nice  wig,  and  a  pair  of 
new  yellow  gloves,  distinguished  and  embel- 
lished his  person,  beyond  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  barristers  of  the  circuit" 

Hie  demeanour  of  Lord  Erskine  in  court  was  to 
the  bench  respectfiil,  though  never  subservient; 
to  the  bar,  kind,  courteous,  and  engaging.  It 
has  been  said,  that  during  his  long  practice  he 
was  never  known,  but  upon  one  occasion,  to 
utter  a  harsh  or  rude  word  to  those  opposed  to 
him,  and  that,  in  the  single  instance  in  which 
his  temper  mastered  him,  he  made  ample  amends 
by  a  voluntary  and  instantaneous  apology. 

In  person.  Lord  Erskine  possessed  many  ad- 
vantages: his  features  were  regular,  iutelligent, 
and  animated,  and  his  action  is  said  to  have 
been  exceedingly  graceful.  His  constitution  was 
remarkably  strong;  and  it  was  mentioned  by 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lordi^  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
practice  he  had  not  been  for  a  single  day  pre- 
vented in  his  attendance  on  the  courts  by  any 
indisposition  or  corporeal  infirmity. 


MRS    GEANT    OF    LAGGAN. 

[1756-1838.] 


Thb  excellent  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan— «s  she 
continued  to  be  designated  to  the  end  of  her 
long  life  from  the  parish  of  Inverness-shire  of 
which  her  husband  had  been  clergyman,  and 
with  which  her  first  publications  were  con- 
nected—affords a  remarkable  example,  both  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  literature  by  a 
woman  In  trying  and  unusual  circumstances, 


and  of  the  attainment  thereby  of  many  worldly 
in  addition  to  higher  advantages.  She  has  her- 
self told  us  the  story  of  her  early  life  and  her 
first  struggles  in  an  unfinished  memoir,  which 
has  been  published  since  her  death.  In  the 
mex«  acquisition  -  of  knowledge  she  had  no 
peculiar  difficulties  to  encounter,  either  from 
circumstances  or  firom  any  deficiency  in  herselt 
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On  tha  oontraiy,  her  faculties  were  quick  and 
early  developed;  and  her  opportnnitiea,  though 
not  affording  her  a  regular  education,  were  well 
aoited  to  nourish  and  strengthen  those  tenden- 
cies and  povars  which  chiefly  gave  her  mind  its 
distinctive  character. 

*'I  began  life,"  she  observes,  "to  the  pur- 
poses of  feeling,  observation,  and  recollection, 
much  earlier  than  children  usually  do.  I  was 
not  acute,  I  was  not  sagacious,  but  I|  had  an 
active  imagination  and  uncommon  powers  of 
memory.  I  had  no  companion ;  no  one  fondled 
or  carnsed  me,  far  less  did  any  one  take  the 
trouble  of  amusing  me.  I  did  not,  till  the 
sixth  year  of  my  age,  possess  a  single  toy.  A 
child  with  less  activity  of  mind  would  have  be- 
come torpid  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Yet,  whatever  of  purity  of  thought,  originality 
of  character,  and  premature  thirst  for  knowledge, 
distinguished  me  from  other  children  of  my  age, 
was,  I  am  persuaded,  very  much  owing  to  these 
privations.  Never  was  a  human  being  less  im- 
proved, in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is 
generally  understood ;  but  never  was  one  less 
spoilt  by  indulgence,  or  more  carefully  pre- 
served from  every  species  of  moral  contagion. 
The  result  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  placed  had  the  effect  of  making 
me  a  kind  of  anomaly  very  different  from  other 
people,  and  very  little  influenced  by  the  motives, 
as  well  as  very  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  prevalent  in  the  world  at  large." 
It  was  this  anomalous  character,  in  her  case 
happily  free  from  any  kind  of  grotesqueness  or 
absurdity,  and  allied  to  everything  virtuous 
and  noble,  that  both  directed  her  to  literature 
and  authorship  in  the  first  instance,  and  gave 
much  of  its  interest  to  what  she  wrote. 

Anne  Macvicar — such  was  her  maiden  name—' 
was  of  Highland  lineage,  both  by  the  father^s 
and  the  mother^s  side.  Her  father,  Duncan 
Macvicar,  she  describes  as  having  been  *'a 
plain,  brave,  pious  man.*'  He  appears  to  have 
been  respectably  connected,  and  to  have  been 
brought  up  to  an  agricultural  life,  but,  at  the 
tame  time,  with  those  military  habits  which  in 
that  day  were  still  nearly  universal  among  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  of  all  classes.  His  ap- 
parent means  of  livelihood  were  derived  from 
some  farming  concern  which  he  carried  on  in 
ooDjaoction  with  a  relation,  styled  Captain 
Macvicar,  near  Fort  William,  in  Inverness; 
where  he  married  in  1753  a  granddaughter  of 
Mr  Stewart  of  Invemahyle,  the  head  of  an  old 
Ai^gyleshire  family.  But  the  farm,  probably, 
did  not  prosper;  for,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
lie  removed  with  his  wife  to  Glasgow,  and  there 
bis  daughter  was  bom,  on  the  21st  of  February 
1755.  She  was,  however,  immediately  sent  off 
to  Inverness-shire  to  be  nursed  in  the  house  of 
ber  grasdmother;  so  that  she  was  a  Lowlander 
ODly  by  the  mere  accident  of  her  birthplace,  and 
the  earliest  tights  and  sooads  with  which  she 


was  familiar  were  those  of  Highland  scenery 
and  the  Highland  tongue. 

She  was  not  brought  back  to  Glasgow  till  she 
was  eighteen  months  old;  and  then  it  seems  to 
have  been  only  that  her  father  might  have  a 
parting  look  of  her  before  leaving  his  native 
country  for  America,  which  he  did  soon  after, 
with  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  foot ;  though 
his  ultimate  object  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
settling  in  the  New  World.  His  wife  and 
daughter  remained  in  Glasgow  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1758,  and  then  followed  him.  The 
next  year  they  were  all  collected  together  at  a 
Dutch  settlement  called  Claverock,  a  little  way 
below  the  town  of  Albany,  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  where  Mr  Macvicar  was  stationed 
with  a  party  of  Highlanders.  Here  Anne,  was 
taught  to  read  by  her  mother;  of  whom  her 
description  is,  that  she  never  knew  a  person  of 
more  perfect  integrity,  or  more  deficient  in 
imagination.  She  learned  to  read,  she  tells  us, 
very  rapidly.  "Here,  too,"  she  adds,  "among 
the  primitive  worthies  of  the  settlement,  I 
learned  that  love  of  truth  and  simplicity  which 
I  found  a  charm  against  artifice  and  pretension 
of  any  kind."  Meanwhile  her  father  had  been 
again  called  to  active  service. 

They  were  afterwards  fbr  a  short  time  in  the 
town  of  New  York,  then  at  Claverock  again, 
then  in  the  town  of  Albany.  From  the  latter 
place,  in  October  1760,  Anne,  as  yet  only  in 
her  sixth  year,  was  taken  by  her  father  and 
mother  to  Oswego,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Ontario.  They  set  out  with  a  party  up  the 
Hudson  in  boats.  "We  had,"  she  says,  "a 
most  romantic  journey;  sleeping  sometimes  in 
the  woods,  sometimes  in  forts,  which  formed  a 
chain  of  posts  in  the  then  trackless  wilderness. 
We  had  no  books  but  the  Bible  and  some 
military  treatises ;  but  I  grew  familiar  with  the 
Old  Testament;  and  a  Scotch  sergeant  brought 
me  Blind  Harry's  "Wallace,"  which  by  the  aid 
of  such  sergeant  I  conned  so  diligently,  that  I 
not  only  understood  the  broAd  Scotch,  but 
caught  an  admiration  for  heroism,  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  Scotland,  that  ever  since  has 
been  Uke  a  principle  of  life." 

They  returned  to  Albany  in  the  following 
year ;  and,  on  their  way  back,  a  Captain  Camp- 
bell, an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  then  stationed 
at  a  fort  on  the  Mohawk  River,  gave  the  child  a 
handsome  copy  of  Milton,  "  which,"  she  says, 
"  I  studied  to  very  little  purpose,  no  doubt,  all 
the  way  down  in  the  boat,  but  which  proved  a 
treasure  to  me  afterwards,  as  I  never  rested  till  I 
found  out  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words ;  and, 
in  progress  of  time,  at  an  age  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  mention,  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  it 
If  I  had  ever  any  elevation  of  thought,  expan 
sion  of  mind,  or  genuine  taste  for  the  sublim'' 
or  beautiful,  I  owe  it  to  my  diligent  study  of 
this  volume." 

This,  and  other  similar  instanoes,  are  worth 
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the  conBideration  of  thofla  irhose  principle  of 
edncation  is,  that  nothing  onght  erer  to  be  pnt 
into  the  hands  of  children,  or  attempted  to  be 
tanght  to  them,  except  what  has  been  com- 
pletely brought  down  to  the  level  of  their 
nnderttanding.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
this  way  that  the  growth  of  mind  is  best 
ftirthered.  We  believe  that  what  most  fertilises 
and  excites  yonng  minds,  is  that  which  they  are 
at  first  capable  of  nnderstanding  only  partially, 
and  which,  instead  of  descending  to  them, 
gradually  draws  them  np  towards  itself.  Little 
good,  indeed,  is  to  be  got  by  any  of  ns  oat  of 
anything  except  what  is  more  or  less  beyond  ns 
and  above  us  when  we  first  apply  ourselves  to 
it.  Nothing  else  can  teach  us  anything  that  is 
really  new,  or  at  least  can  make  the  mind  pnt 
forth  any  new  powers.  The  dimness  and  per- 
plexity at  the  commencement,  are  the  earnest 
of  clearness  and  extent  of  vision  to  come. 

Let  us  hear  Anne  Macvicar's  own  account  of 
what  in  no  long  time  she  made  out  of  her 
childish,  and  as  many  would  say,  worse  than 
useless,  study  of  "Paradise  Lost"  The  most 
distinguished  inhabitant  of  Albany  in  thoee 
days  was  the  widow  of  Colonel  Schuyler. 
'*  Madame  Schuyler's  house  at  Albany,"  writes 
Mrs  Grant,  '*was  the  resort  of  all  strangers 
whose  manners  or  conduct  entitled  them  to  her 
regard.  Her  anoestors  on  both  sides  constituted 
the  aristocracy  of  the  province,  and  her  descent, 
her  understanding,  and  education,  gave  her 
great  weight  in  society,  which  was  increased  by 
the  liberal  use  she  made  of  a  comparatively 
large  fortune.  In  her,  the  warmest  family 
affection  and  the  kindest  heart  were  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  soundest  practical 
good  sense.  .  .  .  Some  time  after  our 
arrival  at  Albany,  I  accompanied  my  parents 
one  evening  to  visit  Madame  Schuyler,  whom  I 
regarded  as  the  Minerva  of  my  imagination, 
and  treasured  all  her  discourse  as  the  veritable 
words  of  vrisdom.  The  conversation  fell  upon 
dreams  and  fofewamings.  I  rarely  spoke  till 
spoken  to  at  any  time;  but  of  a  sudden,  the 
spirit  moved  me  to  say  that  bad  angels  some- 
times whispered  dreams  into  the  souL  When 
asked  for  my  authority,  I  surprised  every  one, 
but  myself  most  of  all,  by  a  long  quotation 
flrom  Eve's  fatal  dream  infusing  into  her  mind 
the  ambition  that  led  to  guilt.  After  this 
happy  quotation  I  became  a  great  favourite, 
and  Madame  Schuyler  never  failed  to  tell  any 
one  who  had  read  Milton  of  the  origin  of  her 
partiality." 

At  this  time  the  child  would  appear  to  have 
been  hardly  yet  seven  years  old.  We  much 
question  if  any  more  customary  or  more  plau- 
dble-Iooking  plan  of  education  would  have 
awakened  in  her  mind  at  that  age  so  much 
feeling  of  the  highest  things  as  this  quotation 
from  Milton  implied.  A  larger  or  more  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  mere  mechanical  dexteri- 


ties of  scholarship  might  no  doubt  have  been 
acquired  by  another  method.  But  that  would 
have  been  comparatively  worthless.  ''While 
we  remained  in  America,"  she  proceeds,  "I 
eig'oyed  much  of  Madame  Schuyler's  society; 
and  after  my  father  removed  ftom  Albany,  I 
spent  two  winters  with  her  in  that  city.  In- 
deed, if  my  parents  would  have  parted  with 
me^  she  would  have  kept  me  entirely  with 
herselt  Whatever  culture  my  mind  received, 
I  owe  to  her." 

In  1766,  her  father,  whose  health  was  begin- 
ning ta  give  way,  and  who  thought  he  had 
secured  a  provision  for  himself  and  his  funily 
by  some  land  which  he  had  pm^hased  in 
America  on  easy  terms,  and  the  market  value 
of  which  was  every  day  rising  as  the  surround- 
ing country  became  cleared  and  inhabited,  de- 
termined to  return  with  his  family  to  Sootlasd. 
They  arrived  at  Glasgow  in  May.  Anne  was 
now  in  her  fourteenth  year.  '*!  was  first 
sought  after,"  she  says,  "as  sovnething  curious 
and  anomalous,  having  none  of  the  embelUsh- 
menta  of  education,  knowing  only  reading^ 
writing,  and  needlework ;  writing,  indeed,  very 
imperfectly,  yet  familiar  with  books,  with 
plants,  and  with  trees,  with  all  that  regarded 
the  face  of  nature;  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  worid ;  combining 
with  a  childish  and  amusing  simplicity,  a  store 
of  various  knowledge,  which  nothing  less  than 
the  leisure  of  much  solitary  retirement,  and  the 
tenacity  of  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory, 
could  have  accumulated  in  the  mind  of  an  over- 
grown child— for  such  I  appeared  to  those  who 
knew  my  age." 

And  in  a  letter,  written  in  1809,  to  a  friend 
who  had  rallied  her  on  her  bad  spelling— which, 
curiously  enough,  it  would  appear,  stuck  to  her, 
authoress  as  she  was,  to  the  end  of  her  life — 
after  observing  that  she  was  delighted  with  the 
pleasantry  of  her  correspondent's  observations 
upon  a  defect,  which  was  the  less  to  be  excused, 
inasmuch  as  orthography  was  a  thing  to  be 
learned  merely  by  a  common  degree  of  observa- 
tion, she  informs  her  that  the  first  unshackled 
letter  of  her  own  diction  that  she  ever  wrote  in 
her  life  was  actually  the  one,  dated  1773^  which 
makes  the  first  of  her  printed  '*  Letters  from 
the  Mountains."  The  original  of  this,  she  says, 
she  has  still  beside  her,  <*  written  in  the  childish 
and  most  unformed  hand  imaginable."  And 
then  she  gives  the  following  naive  and  amusing 
account  of  her  early  education:  "I  was  taught 
to  write,  when  a  girl  in  America,  by  a  soldier 
in  my  father's  regiment,  who  began  life  in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  but,  being  an  in- 
corrigible sot,  retained  nothing  but  a  fine  hand 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  fellows  when  he 
was  chosen  my  teacher.  This  tutor  of  mine 
visited  the  black  hole  so  often,  that  I  got  copies, 
perhaps  twenty — at  long  intervals — ^when  he  was 
removed  into  another  regiment     I  waa  thus  de- 
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prired  of  all  instniction  of  this  and  almoat  eyery 
othflr  kind ;  bat  then  it  was  intended  to  send  me 
to  a  convent  in  Canada,  where  oflScers'  danghte*^ 
got  some  sort  of  superficial  education.  This  was 
deferred  from  year  to  year,  and  then  dropped, 
because  we  thought  of  coming  home,  where  I 
was  to  learn  everything;  but  by  that  time  I 
was  grown  very  tall,  very  awkward,  and  so 
sensitive  that  a  look  disconcerted  me,  and  I 
went  to  no  school  except  that  where  dancing 
was  taught,  which  I  very  soon  left,  from  the 
lame  miserable  conscious  awkwardness."  Bhe 
adds  that  she  then  used  to  exercise  her  hand- 
writing principally  in  little  poems  of  her  own 
composition,  in  noting  down  which,  with  no  one 
to  direct  or  overlook  her,  she  employed  the  first 
spelling  that  came  to  hand. 

After  she  returned  to  Scotland  she  spent  part 
of  three  summers  at  a  country  house  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Pagan,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Cart,  near  Glasgow.  Her  visit  to  these 
friends  she  declares  that  she  looks  back  upon  as 
a  valuable  part  of  her  mental,  or  rather  perhaps 
moral  education.  "Minds,"  she  observes,  "so 
pure,  piety  so  mild,  so  cheerful,  and  influential, 
manners  so  simple  and  artless,  without  the 
slightest  tincture  of  hardness  or  vulgarity,  such 
primitive  ways  of  thinking,  I  have  never  met 
with,  nor  could  ever  have  supposed  to  exist, 
had  I  not  witnessed.  Here  were  the  relics  of 
the  old  Covenanters  all  round  us;  and  here  I 
enriched  my  memory  with  many  curious  traits 
of  Scottish  history  and  manners  by  f^uent- 
ing  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and  per- 
using what  I  could  find  on  their  smoky  book- 
shelves. Here  was  education  for  the  heart  and 
mind,  well  adapted  for  the  future  lot  which 
Fkovidence  assigned  to  me." 

In  1773,  when  Anne  was  eighteen,  her  father 
accepted  the  office  of  barrack-master  at  Fort 
Augustus,  in  Inverness -shire,  and  removed 
thither  with  his  family.  Here  she  first  met  Mr 
Grant,  who  held  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to 
the  garrison,  and  whom  she  describes  as  "  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  respectable  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood,  possessing  great  per- 
sonal advantages,  and  adding  that  of  much 
refinement  of  mind,  sound  principle,  and  a 
moat  correct  judgment**  The  young  dergy- 
maii  was  appointed  to  the  neighbouring  living 
of  Laggan  in  1776;  and  three  years  after,  he 
and  lEtaa  Maevicar  were  married. 

'Hia  popularity,"  says  his  widow,  "was 
by  his  manners  and  conduct;  mine 
of  moie  difficult  attainment,  because  I  was 
B0(t  a  native  of  the  country,  and  Highlanders 
dislike  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger.  However,  I 
had  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  overcoming  diffi- 
ealtka.  Thus,  by  adopting  the  customs,  study- 
ing th«  Qaelie  language,  and,  above  all,  not 
wondering  at  anything  local  and  peculiar,  with 
Ike  aid  of  a  most  worthy  and  sensible  mother- 
ta-ljEV,  I  acquired  that  share  of  the  goodwill 
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of  my  new  connections,  and  the  regard  of 
the  poor,  without  which,  even  with  the  fond 
affection  of  a  fellow-mind,  such  a  residence 
would  have  been  scarcely  supportable.  My 
father  soon  after  removed  to  Fort  George,  near 
Inverness,  and  had  generally  one  or  two  of  my 
children  residing  with  him  and  my  mother.  I 
acquired  a  taste  for  fanning,  led  a  life  of  fervid 
activity,  and  had  a  large  family  of  children,  all 
promising,  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
beautiful.  I  felt  much  at  home  among  our 
neighbours  and  the  tenantry,  and  many  things 
occurred  that  might  give  interest  to  a  more  ex- 
tended biography,  but  must  be  here  passed 
over.  I  generally  passed  some  weeks  of  every 
summer  at  Fort  Gkorge  with  my  parents,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  my 
friends  in  the  South.** 

In  this  way  life  passed  not  only  happily,  but, 
as  matters  turned  out,  in  the  constant  though 
imperceptible  and  unconscious  accumulation 
of  what  was  to  prove  to  be  the  very  means 
of  existence  in  other  circumstances.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  remark  that,  let 
one  acquire  any  branch  of  useful  knowledge  or 
skill  whatever,  and  a  day  will  come  when  it  will 
be  of  service.  The  rule  is,  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  of  making  any  such  acquisi- 
tion. Everything  that  Mrs  Grant  was  now 
doing  was  growing,  without  her  being  aware  of 
it,  into  a  fund  for  the  future— the  correspond- 
ence she  kept  up  with  her  friends,  her  study  of 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  of  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  Highlanders,  even  more  than, 
what  might  have  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be 
of  more  immediate  utility,  the  knowledge  which 
she  attained  of  agricultural  operations  and  the 
habits  of  activity  to  which  she  inured  herself. 
The  "pride  and  pleasure  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties," of  which  she  speaks,  and  whatever 
other  present  gratification  or  profit  attended 
her  exertions,  were  only  the  promise  of  the  full 
repayment  they  were  eventually  to  bring  her. 

Many  years  thus  flowed  on,  not  in  unclouded 
sunshine,  but  vdth  no  more  than  the  usual 
human  allotment  of  shadow  and  vicissitude. 
They  had  been  married  about  twenty-three 
years,  and  of  eleven  children  had  lost  three  in 
early  infancy,  when  their  eldest  son,  a  most 
amiable  and  promising  boy,  for  whom  the  in- 
terest of  a  friend  had  already  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  was  carried  off  by  consump- 
tion in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  father,  whose 
health  had  always  been  precarious,  and  f^m 
whom  his  children  seem  to  have  inherited  the 
insidious  disease  that  was  to  steal  them  all 
away,  one  after  another,  in  the  spring  of  their 
days,  from  their  mother*s  eyes,  sank  under  this 
blow;  and  after  eighteen  months  more,  Mrs 
Grant  was  a  widow.  This  was  in  1801,  when 
she  was  in  her  forty-sixth  year.  Another  boy 
had  been  bom  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  his 
brother. 
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<*  I  WM  thnB,"  she  says,  "  left  with  eight 
children,  not  free  from  debt,  yet  owing  less  than 
might  be  expected,  considering  the  size  of  onr 
family  and  the  decent  hospitality  which  was 
kept  up  in  a  manner  that,  on  looking  back, 
astonishes  even  myself,  aa  it  did  others  at  the 
time.  I  was  too  mach  engrossed  with  my  irre- 
parable loss  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  mnch 
accostomed  to  a  firm  reliance  on  the  fatherly 
care  of  Him  who  will  not  abandon  t^e  chil- 
dren of  a  righteona  man  on  the  other,  to  have 
any  fears  for  the  support  of  so  many  helpless 
creatures.  I  felt  a  confidence  on  their  account 
that  to  many  might  appear  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant." 

Yet,  apparently,  it  was  npon  what  she  might 
be  able  to  earn  by  her  own  exertions,  woman  as 
she  was,  that  she  had  mainly  to  depend  for 
bread  to  herself  and  her  children,  for  her  father 
had  nothing  to  give  her  or  to  leave  her— his 
American  property  had  been  swallowed  np  in 
the  gulf  of  the  revelation.  Ail  the  certain  in- 
come that  shtf  had  was  a  small  pension  from  the 
War  OfSce,  to  which  she  was  entitled  in  conse- 
quence of  her  husband  having  obtained  a  military 
chaplaincy  a  few  years  before  his  death.  She 
says  nothing  of  any  allowance  from  the  Widows' 
Fund,  to  which  it  is  now  obligatory  upon  every 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Churoh  to  subscribe, 
so  that  her  husband  had  probably  neglected  to 
secure  her  that  benefit-  At  all  events,  the 
£30  or  £40  a  year  which  she  might  have  had 
from  that  source  would  have  afforded  a  very  in- 
sufficient support  for  so  numerous  a  family. 
One  additional  source  of  income  only  she  had 
for  a  short  time  after  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
in  a  cheap  farm  which  they  had  routed  from 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  which  his  Grace  kindly 
allowed  her  to  retain  at  the  old  ront,  not  only 
for  the  year  after  that  in  which  Mr  Grant  died, 
but  for  the  ensuing  one  alBO.  Here  she  her- 
self remained  with  the  younger  portion  of  her 
children,  her  elder  daughter  finding,  mean- 
while, a  home  with  her  father  and  mother,  who 
had  some  time  before  this  returned  to  Glasgow. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Mrs 
Grant  was  led  to  try  whether  she  could  not 
better  her  fortunes  by  the  exercise  of  her  liter- 
ary talents,  hitherto  employed  only  in  private 
for  her  own  amusement  and  the  gratification  of 
a  few  intimate  friends.  "  I  should  now  men- 
tion," she  relates,  "  that  I  very  early'discovered 
a  faculty  of  rhyming,  scarcely  worthy  to  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  poetry,  but  easy  and 
fluent  My  first  essay  was  scrawled  in  a  kind 
of  Miltonic  verse,  when  I  was  little  more  than 
nine  years  old.  I  meant  it  to  be  a  secret,  but 
my  father  showed  it  to  some  of  my  friends, 
which  made  me  very  much  ashamed;  and  I 
think,  whatever  I  might  have  meditated,  I 
never  wrote  more  till  I  wandered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cart,  and  afterwards  at  Fort  Augustus, 
and  again  npon  my  way  home  to  Laggan,  after 


spending  some  months  among  my  friends  at 
Glasgow.  .  All  these  occasional  scraps  I  gave 
away,  never  having  preserved  a  single  copy. 
My  friends  were  more  apprehensive  of  pecuniary 
distress  for  me  than  I  was  for  myself,  and  well 
knew  how  reluctant  I  should  be  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  a  writer— this,  perhaps,  aa  much 
from  pride  as  firom  modesty.  I  had  been  often 
ui^ged  by  partial  friends  to  write  for  the  book- 
sellers, but,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  more  dread 
of  censure  than  hope  of  applause ;  and,  besides, 
I  could  not  find  leisure,  devoted  as  I  was  to  a 
tenderly  affectionate  husband,  whose  delicacy  of 
constitution,  and  still  greater  delicacy  of  mind, 
made  my  society  and  attendance  essential  to 
him.  It  still  is  gratifying  for  me  to  think  of 
my  steadiness  in  this  refusal.  I  had,  during 
some  of  the  years  which  tasked  my  faculties  of 
every  kind  to  intense  exertion,  much  aid  and 
comfort  from  a  young  lady  (Miss  Charlotte 
Grant)  related  to  my  husband's  family,  whom 
particular  circumstances  had  separated  from  her 
nearest  relatives;  yet»  owing  to  her  absence 
during  winter  in  town,  my  duties  grew  every 
day  more  arduous.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the 
deepest  gratitude  to  the  invaluable  friends  of 
my  early  days  would  have  induced  me  to  carry 
on  the  frequent  correspondence  now  known  to 
the  public  It  was  only  in  early  summer  morn- 
ings and  late  vrinter  ones  that  I  could  find  time 
to  write.  An  excellent  constitution,  and  equal, 
cheerful  spirits,  for  which  I  could  never  be 
thankful  enough,  bore  me  through  a  great  deal." 
But  the  brave  exertions,  thus  originally  made 
from  a  disinterested  motive,  were  now,  as  often 
happens,  unexpectedly  to  become  productive 
in  the  hour  of  need.  The  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  was  about  to  return  after  many  days. 
The  friends  among  whom  Mrs  Grant  had  scat- 
tered her  verses  had  carefully  treasured  them, 
though  she  herself  had  kept  no  copies;  and  it 
was  now  determined  that  steps  should  be  taken 
for  having  a  volume  of  them  published  by  sub- 
scription. The  zeal  with  which  they  set  about 
the  good  work,  and  their  extraordinary  success, 
are  honourable  both  to  themselves  and  to  her. 
Before  she  had  herself  even  heard  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  indeed  before  the  materials  for  the 
publication  were  collected,  the  proposals  were 
dispersed  all  over  Scotland.  "My  personal 
friends,"  she  says,  "were  not  only  zealous 
themselves,  but  procured  new  friends  for  me, 
who  afterwards  showed  the  warmest  interest  in 
my  welfare.  Being  very  much  attached  to 
my  humble  neighbours,  I  had  at  one  time  writ- 
ten, as  part  of  a  letter,  a  page  or  two  of  poetical 
regret  at  the  hard  necessity  that  foroed  so  many 
to  emigrate.  The  friend  who  had  preserved  this 
effusion  sent  it  home,  and  advised  me  to  enlarge 
and  complete  the  sketch.  I  did  so,  and  thus 
was  finished  'The  Highlanders,'  the  principal 
poem  in  the  published  collection;  the  rest  I  did 
not  see  again  till  I  saw  them  in  print" 
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The  volume^  nnder  the  title  of  "Original 
Poems,  with  some  Tranfllationa  from  the  Oaelic," 
appeared  in  1803,  with  a  list  of  subscribers  ex- 
tending to  the  unprecedented  nnmber  of  three 
thousand.  "  Some  of  these,"  says  Mrs  Grant 
with  her  characteristio  frankness,  "I  owed  to 
esteem,  but  certainly  the  greatest  number  to 
compassion  or  to  influence,  so  that  my  gratitude 
was  mingled  with  a  sense  of  humiliation."  But 
although  something  of  the  latter  feeling  was 
natural  enough  in  the  circumstances,  the  same 
good  sense,  and  even  the  proper  pride  from 
which  it  sprung,  would  protect  her  from  being 
too  much  depressed  by  it.  The  view  that  she 
took  of  the  fact  was  no  doubt  the  correct  one,  and 
evinced  a  just  appreciation  of  the  really  slight 
merit  of  her  verses ;  but  she  would  be  thereby 
only  the  more  roused  to  endeavour  to  produce 
something  on  another  occasion  which  would  have 
more  intrinsic  value,  and  be  more  deserving  of 
the  public  patronage  on  its  own  account 

Her  troubles  and  sorrows,  however,  were  far 
from  being  yet  over.  She  had  already,  indeed, 
been  menaced  with  a  new  blow.  A  short  time 
b^ora  the  publication  of  her  poems,  her  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  had  been  invited  by  an  English 
lady,  Mrs  Protberoe,  wife  of  Edward  Protheroe, 
M.P.  for  Bristol,  to  come  and  reside  with  her  as 
a  friend,  receiving  at  the  same  time  such  an 
allowance  as  would  put  it  in  her  power  to  assist 
her  family.  Her  mother  did  not  feel  justified 
in  declining  this  proposal,  and  Miss  Grant  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Bristol,  where  everything 
eondoced  to  make  her  feel  herself  most  agree- 
ably established  in  a  new  position.  But  before 
very  long,  news  came  to  her  mother  that  she 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  she  should  herself  go  to  take  charge 
of  her.  "  I  was  obliged,"  she  writes,  "  to  set 
out  immediately,  in  a  state  of  mind  impossible 
to  describe,  and  to  leave  my  family  under  the 
csre  of  two  trusty  and  most  attached  servants 
and  a  daughter  of  eighteen — that  incomparable 
daughter  Isabella,  who,  while  she  remained  on 
esrth,  waa  like  a  guardian  angel  to  us  all.*' 

It  was  the  middle  of  winter;  and  when  she 
arrived  in  Bristol,  she  found  her  daughter  very 
fl],  and  was  plainly  told  by  her  friends  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  recover.  The  physician  who 
attended  her  declared  that  her  only  chance  of 
noovery  was  by  residiDg  for  some  months  at  the 
hot  wells  in  tiie  neighbourhood  and  drinking 
the  waters.  "  This,"  writes  her  mother,  *'  was 
a  formidable  proposal  to  me ;  but  I  trusted  in 
the  hand  which  had  hitherto  upheld  me,  and 
took  lodgings  at  the  hot  wells,  where  I  found 
myself  repaid  for  what  was  certainly  very  incon- 
venient by  seeing  my  daughter  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restored  to  health.'*  After  spending  a 
fortnight  with  a  friend  in  Plympton,  the  two 
•ei  oat  together  for  Scotland.  It  appears  to 
have  been  considered  that  Miss  Grant  was  inca- 
pacitated by  the  precarious  state  of  her  health 


for  retaining  her  situation.  "  It  was  the  end  of 
April  1803,*'  says  Mrs  Grant,  "  when  we  arrived 
in  Glasgow.  I  found  my  father  suffering  frt)m 
an  illness  in  that  city,  which  proved  his  last; 
and  I  left  my  daughter  with  him.  Betuming 
to  my  home  at  Laggan,  after  seeing  all  the 
luxury  that  wealth  affords,  I  set  out,  mounted 
on  a  horse  that  was  sent  to  meet  me,  on  a  dark 
showery  day»  and  travelled  over  the  black  un- 
varied heath  of  Drumocbter  with  unspeakable 
delight  I  was  going  from  a  world  where  I  was 
a  sorrowful  unknown  wanderer  to  a  place  where 
every  countenance  brightened  at  my  approach, 
and  where  affectionate  children  were  to  meet  me 
with  rapture." 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  Mrs  Grant  removed 
with  her  family  from  Laggan  to  a  house  called 
Woodend,  near  Stirling,  having  attached  to  it 
some  garden  ground  and  a  lawn,  on  which  she 
could  feed  a  couple  of  cows.  About  the  same 
time  her  father  died,  upon  which  her  mother 
came  to  live  with  her.  She  thus  describes  her 
life  at  Woodend,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
in  1804 :  "  I  live  in  a  great  hurry,  notwithstand- 
ing my  aide-de-camps,  whose  diligence  in  per- 
forming their  several  duties  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of;  but  I  have  dedicated  this  summer 
to  making  certain  arrangements  in  the  way  of 
gardening  and  household  affairs,  which  will 
leave  me  at  leisure  to  apply  to  a  new  literary 
task  when  these  beautiful  days  shorten;  for  I 
really  cannot  think  of  shutting  myself  up  with 
my  own  gloomy  reilectioss  while  all  nature 
smiles  invitation  around  me.  Yon  can't  think, 
too,  how  many  little  rural  employments  I  create 
to  myself  by  the  help  of  three  cows  which  I 
graze  this  summer,  and  which  constitute  no 
contemptible  dairy.  The  love  of  farming  is 
oousin-german  to  the  love  of  nature.  No  per^ 
son  that  has  ever  tasted  the  sweets  of  weeding 
turnips  and  pulling  lint,  not  to  mention  the 
transports  of  marking  the  first  bloom  nodding 
on  potatoes — ^no  such  agricultural  enthusiast 
can  give  up  these  pursuits  without  a  pang 
like  that  of  a  defeated  general  or  a  neglected 
beauty.*' 

But,  as  she  remarks  in  her  autobiographical 
sketch,  she  never  was  long  without  a  trouble  of 
one  kind  or  another.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1804,  she  was  suddenly  summoned  away  to  the 
South.  The  eldest  of  her  two  surviving  sons, 
Duncan,  had,  much  to  his  mother's  regret, 
chosen  the  army  for  his  profession ;  and  having 
been  shortly  before  appointed  a  cadet  for  Wool- 
wich, had,  within  a  few  days  of  completing  his 
preparatory  course  of  study  at  the  military 
academy  at  Bfarlow,  become  involved  in  a  mu- 
tiny of  a  number  of  the  young  men,  which  had 
occasioned  his  expulsion,  although,  as  it  ap» 
pears,  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  affair, 
but  only,  having  unfortunately  had  the  design 
confided  to  him,  had,  from  a  feeling  of  honour, 
kept  the  secret,  and  afterwards  refused  to  give 
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up  the  names  of  the  others.  "  Until/'  says  the 
mother,  "I  heard  the  drenmstances  truly  ex- 
plained by  his  patron,  Mr  Charles  Grant  of  the 
India  Honse,  I  was  inexpressibly  wretched ;  for 
disgrace  was  new  to  me,  and  I  conld  not  support 
it"  Meanwhile,  through  BCr  Grant,  who  was 
then  chairman,  an  East  Indian  cadetship  had 
been  obtained  for  her  son — ^the  Duke  of  York, 
the  commander-in-chief,  being  persuaded  to 
remain  quiescent. 

It  was  this  affair  that  led  to  her  next  liter- 
ary adventure.  "I  was  detained,"  she  says, 
"heavy-hearted  enough,  for  some  months  in 
London,  to  see  him  prepared  for  going  to  India. 
The  equipment  of  my  son  was  a  new  and  heavy 
expenditure,  for  which  I  was  not  well  provided. 
In  this  situation,  my  friends  strongly  advised 
me  to  publish  my  letters,  a  resource  in  which  I 
had  little  faith ;  and,  had  I  thought  it  available, 
such  a  disclosure  was  very  grating  to  my  feel- 
ings, for  two  reasons.  First,  because  I  always 
thought  it  extremely  indelicate  to  publish 
letters  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author ;  and  next, 
because,  to  suit  them  for  public  perusal  and 
avoid  misconstruction  in  my  own'  circle,  I  saw 
that  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  exclude  the 
most  amusing  and  interesting  passages,  namely, 
those  that  related  more  particularly  to  my 
friends  and  their  friends,  as  well  as  much  harm- 
less badinage  and  veritable  narrative." 

She  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  overcome 
her  scruples  and  prepare  her  letters  with  a  view 
to  publication,  and  herself  tells  the  story  of  the 
success  of  the  venture :  "  I  was  at  the  utmost 
loss,  knowing  no  bookseller,  how  to  dispose 
of  my  defective  and  ill-arranged  manascripts. 
Happily,  I  met  with  a  Scotch  friend,  who  knew 
something  of  Messrs  Longman  k,  Rees,  and 
promised  to  introduce  me.  I  went  to  them 
with  no  enviable  feelings,  being  fully  as  much 
ashamed  of  my  shabby  manuscript  as  Falstaff 
was  of  his  ragged  recruits.  Mr  Longman,  how- 
ever, took  it  graciously,  submitted  it  to  his  in- 
visible critic,  and  in  a  few  days  I  heard  the  glad 
sound  that  it  would  do  very  well  for  publication. 
I  was  told  that  it  would  be  set  about  immedi- 
ately, and  would  be  ready  in  three  or  four 
months,  it  being  arranged  that  I  should  receive 
half  of  the  profits,  the  booksellers  bearing  the 
risk  of  printing.  This  was  in  spring  1805. 
Summer  and  autumn  passed,  winter  came, 
spring  returned,  still  not  a  word  of  my  book.  I 
thought  my  papers  had  been  lost  or  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  and,  occupied  with  a  thousand 
other  cares,  I  had  almost  forgotten  them,  when 
I  received  at  Woodend  a  letter  informing  me 
that  my  book  was  printed,  and  nothing  was 
wanted  but  the  preface,  which,  it  seems,  was 
the  last  thing  required.  Certainly  never  was 
preface  more  expeditiously  written.  In  half  an 
hour  after  the  letter  was  received  the  preface 
was  away  to  Stirling  to  overtake  the  evening 
post    I  had  declined  to  give  my  name  to  the 


public  as  the  author  of  the  letters,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  much  affected,  further  than  a 
pecuniary  disappointment,  by  their  being  over- 
looked. Tet  I  have  been  seldom  so  much  sur- 
prised, as  when  my  kind  neighbour,Lady  Stewart, 
casually  mentioned  her  hearing  from  London  that 
a  booli^  called  'Letters  Arom  the  Mountains,' 
divided  with  some  other  new  publications  the 
attention  of  readers  that  summer.  No  person, 
I  believe,  was  so  astonished  at  their  success 
as  myself.  My  booksellers  dealt  liberally  with 
me,  and  many  persons  of  distinguiBhed  worth 
interested  themselves  in  me,  and  sought  my 
acquaintance  in  consequence  of  perusing  those 
letters." 

Thirty  years  before,  when  she  was  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  Mr  Hatsell,  afterwards  principal 
'  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Fort  Augustus,  resided  in  her  father^s 
house,  and  taken  some  notice  of  her.  When 
her  new  book  was  about  to  make  its  appearance, 
she  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  with  a  copy  of 
her  poems,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  not 
altogether  have  forgotten  her,  and  briefly  de- 
tailing what  had  befallen  her  since  they  had 
met  She  seems  to  have  had  no  answer  at  the 
time ;  but  nearly  a  year  after,  we  find  her  again 
writing  to  him :  "  Sir,  I  have  just  been  greatly 
surprised,  as  well  as  deeply  affected,  by  your 
very  kind  letter.  The  pressure  of  very  peculiar 
circumstances  emboldened  me  to  solicit  your 
protection  for  my  most  unwilling  publication 
when  I  was  in  London ;  but  I  was  so  little  satis- 
fied with  myself  for  thus  exposing  my  motives 
to  the  mercy  of  unkind  conjecture,  that  I  en- 
deavoured to  forget  that  I  had  written.  So  far 
I  succeeded,  that  for  months  I  have  not  recol- 
lected this  indiscretion,  for  such  indeed  I  ac- 
counted it  Judge,  then,  besides  being  dazzled 
by  generosity  and  soothed  by  delicacy,  how 
much  I  am  relieved  to  find  I  have  not  been  mis- 
construed. ...  So  far  from  refusing, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  of  dignity,  your  offered 
kindness,  I  am  proud  to  owe  an  obligation 
conferred  by  such  a  character,  and  in  such  a 
manner." 

But  Mr  Hatsell's  exertions  in  her  behalf  were 
not  confined  to  the  present  in  money  he  had 
made  her  in  the  first  instance.  He  bo  used  his 
influence  among  his  most  influential  friends, 
that  many  persons  of  high  rank  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Mrs  Grant  and  her 
family;  and  her  daughter  Charlotte,  who  was 
then  staying  at  Richmond,  received  many  visits 
from  ladies  of  high  fashion,  who  questioned  her 
as  to  her  mothei^s  appearance,  whilst  the 
Bishop  of  London  offered  to  forward  another 
edition  of  the  letters.  Her  publishers,  too, 
dealt  with  her  in  a  manner  that  gave  her  great 
satisfaction.  Writing  to  Mr  Hatsell,  she  says: 
"  If  gratitude  wd«  payment,  you  should  be  as 
liberally  dealt  with  as  I  have  been  by  my  book- 
sellers.     Further  I  cannot  proceed,  without 
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disbardening  my  mind  of  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration which  the  liberality  of  these  most 
generons  booksellers  has  excited.  Know,  then, 
dear  sir,  that  Longman  k  Oo.  sent  me  their 
aeooont  stated,  in  which  they  have  allowed  me 
a  handsome  sum  ont  of  their  own  half  of  the 
profits,  as  a  free  gifL"  In  March  1807,  £300 
were  transmitted  to  her,  as  the  sincere  tribute 
of  three  gentlemen,  merchants,  to  her  virtaee 
and  her  talents,  and  to  the  nsefol  application  of 
both  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  And  in 
the  same  year,  after  the  second  edition  of  the 
letters  had  appeared,  Longman  tells  her  that  the 
profits  amounted  to  £400;  of  which  they  held 
£100  in  resenre  to  answer  bad  debts  and  nncal- 
cnlated  expenses,  forwarding  her  the  other  £300. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  of  this  same  year, 
1807,  her  daughter  Charlotte  was  attacked  by 
an  influenza  then  general  in  London.  8he  im- 
mediately hastened  to  Richmond,  and  upon  her 
arriTal  found  the  invalid  in  an  almost  hopeless 
state.  She  removed  her  to  Brompton,  where 
abe  died  on  the  morning  of  21st  ApriL  She  was 
only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  beautiful, 
amiable,  and  of  an  understanding  beyond  her 
age.  She  was  a  general  favourite,  and  the 
darling  and  pride  of  her  mother^s  heart  "  Daily 
and  hourly,**  writes  Mrs  Grant  to  a  friend  after 
her  return  home,  "  I  seem  to  feel  more  deeply 
the  loss  of  my  incomparable  Charlotte,  whose 
sterling  worth,  besides  her  warm  affections  and 
premature  abilities,  was  beyond  what  you  can 
imagineu"  Another  daughter,  Catherine,  her 
second,  now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  was 
already  in  a  state  which  awakened  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  In  this  same  letter  the 
poor  mother  writes :  "Catherine's  illness  sinks 
deeper  into  my  heart  than  all  my  other  sor- 
rows,  and  has  for  the  time  disconcerted  all  my 
plao^  Charlotte's  death  greatly  aggravated  her 
distress." 

In  the  midst  of  her  anxiety,  Mrs  Qrant  was 
called  away  from  her  home  on  a  short  visit  to 
the  north  of  England ;  and  in  July  she  writes  to 
a  friend  from  Fellfoot  in  Westmoreland :  '*  When 
it  pleases  God  to  restore  Catherine  to  health, 
we  shall  all  breathe  again,  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  my  medical  friend,  saying  he  doubts  little 
of  my  finding  her  .much  better  when  I  return." 
And  after  saying  that  if  she  should  find  her 
daughter  better,  she  will  lose  no  time  in  giving 
her  the  advantage  of  a  sea  voyage,  she  adds: 
''If  I  had  none  but  myself  to  think  of,  I  should 
be  the  happiest  of  human  beings ;  for  there  is 
nothing  enjoyable — 'no  wholesome  fruit  that 
borders  virtue's  way' — ^but  what  I  taste  with 
the  keenest  relish,  and  every  short  interval  of 
ease  is  to  me  like  a  child's  holiday." 

\iay  short  was  her  present  interval  of  ease 
and  hope.  On  the  3d  of  August  she  writes  to 
the  same  friend  from  Glasgow :  **  Catherine,  my 
admired  and  truly  admirable  Catherine,  is  at 
rest." 


Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  manner  In 
which  this  admirable  woman  bore  herself  under 
these  accumulated  strokes.  All  her  conduct 
showed  how  deeply  she  felt  that  she  lived  not 
for  herself  but  for  those  whom  Heaven  had  made 
dependent  upon  her  exertions.  Her  late  jour- 
ney to  England,  which  separated  her  from  her 
dying  daughter,  had  been  undertaken  to  bring 
home  a  little  boy,  whose  education  she  had 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  for  a  few  years,  for 
the  sake  of  adding  to  her  income  and  means 
of  bringing  up  and  providing  for  her  family. 
And  now,  when  she  had  returned  to  her  mourn- 
ing household,  there  was  no  selfish  indulgenoe 
of  grief  on  her  part  All  her  efforts  were  ap- 
plied, and  all  her  mental  resources  called  into 
requisition,  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  the  rest 
Nor,  inspired  by  her  example,  did  they  fail  to 
second  her  endeavours. 

Very  soon  after,  we  find  her  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  a  new  literary  work,  her  "Me- 
moirs of  an  American  Lady,"  in  which  she  em- 
bodied her  recollections  of  the  scenes,  events, 
and  friends  of  the  earliest  portion  of  her  life. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  describes  the  difficulty 
she  had  in  pursuing  this  labour  amid  the  bustle 
and  confusion  of  so  large  a  family,  cooped  up  in 
a  small  house  in  winter,  when  the  younger  mem- 
bers cannot  go  out  to  play.  She  had  previously 
removed  horn  Woodend  to  a  house  in  the  town 
of  Stirling.  "  My  room,"  she  says,  "  has  the 
nursery  above  it  and  the  kitchen  b^low  it,  and 
my  nerves  are  torn  to  pieces  with  noise  and  run- 
ning out  and  in.  The  only  other  habitable  room 
is  occupied  by  my  mother ;  I  except  the  dwell- 
ings of  Misses  and  Masters.  The  drawing-room 
is  liable  to  a  succession  of  morning  visitors,  and 
the  dining-room  wants  but  *  armed  knights  and 
whistling  hawks'  to  be  like  Branksome  Hall. 
Where,  then,  could  the  '  Memoirs  of  an  Ameri- 
can Lady'  be  bom  and  nursed?  More  of  this 
again." 

But  soon  after  this  the  alarming  illness,  first  of 
her  youngest  girl,  Moore — ^who  had  been  a  pet  of 
her  father's — and  then  that  of  the  next  youngest, 
Anne^  a  "model  of  patient  sweetness,"  for  a 
time  drew  her  off  from  everything  else.  They 
both,  however,  recovered  for  the  present;  and 
their  mother  returned  with  her  wonted  buoy- 
ancy to  her  task.  To  Mr  Hatsell  she  writes : 
*'  I  find,  upon  retracing  the  scenes  once  so  fami- 
liar, many  long  departed  images  rise  to  my 
recollection,  and  that  in  this  instance  'me- 
mory is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.'  In  short,  I 
begin  to  write  eon  amore,  and  hope  to  succeed. 
This  new  occupation  of  mine  I  find  very  useful 
in  blunting  the  stings  of  painful  recollection, 
and  erasing  for  a  time  '  the  written  troubles  of 
the  brain.' " 

She  found  it  exi>edient  at  last,  however, 
partly  that  she  might  have  a  greater  command 
of  quiet  and  leisure,  partly  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  air  and  scene  would  be  advantageoua 
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to  the  drooping  health  of  her  daughter  Isahella, 
whom  she  took  with  her,  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few 
months  to  her  friend  Sir  John  Legard  at  Snn- 
buy,  near  Richmond;  and  there  she  completed 
her  book.  It  was  published  in  London,  in 
three  volames,  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
1808.  «*  I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  this  book," 
she  writes  to  her  son  in  India  in  the  following 
year,  **  but  it  has  gone  off  with  great  success ; 
the  whole  impression  of  1500  copies  was  sold  in 
three  months,  and  the  second  edition  is  now 
printed,  and  selling  rapidly,  I  believe." 

In  1810  Mrs  Grant  removed  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh,  in  which  city  she  passed  the  remain- 
der of  her  days.  In  one  of  her  first  letters  from 
her  new  residence,  she  informs  Mr  Hatsell  that 
she  had  just  received  a  second  bill  for  £100,  the 
first  having  been  sent  her  about  a  year  before, 
from  some  ladies  of  Boston,  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  had  her  last  book  reprinted  there, 
and  had  remitted  her  these  sums  as  the  profits 
of  the  sale^  In  1811  she  published  her  *'  Essays 
on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, with  Translations  firom  the  Gaelic,"  in 
two  volumes.  In  the  beginning  of  1812,  her 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  She  had 
intended  that  her  "  Essays  "  should  be  her  last 
work,  but  in  1814  she  published  a  trifle,  entitled 
''Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen:  a  Poem," 
which  attracted  very  little  attention.  After 
this  she  employed  her  pen  only  in  a  few 
occasional  magazine  contributions,  and  in  her 
correspondence  with  her  friends,  which  she  kept 
up  with  unabated  activity  and  spirit  to  the  end 
of  her  life. 

In  August  1814  she  lost  her  daughter  Anne, 
after  an  illness  that  lasted  nearly  a  year. 
For  some  years  after  this  she  was  visited  by 
no  new  sorrow ;  but  in  July  1821,  her  youngest 
daughter,  Moore,  was  taken  away  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year;  and  two  years  after,  Isabella  followed 
her  sister.  One  daughter  alone,  Mary,  the 
eldest,  now  survived ;  and  her  too  the  grave  re- 
ceived in  November  1827.  *'  My  dearest  Mary," 
her  mother  writes  to  an  old  friend  on  the  ibvt 
day  of  the  following  year,  "  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  died  with  Isabella;  with  that 
angelic  being  the  light  of  life  was  extinguished. 
Since  that  time  Mary  was  not  a  moment  absent 
from  my  thoughts,  and  the  object  of  perpetual 
solicitude.  The  chapter  of  sorrow  and  anxiety 
is  now  closed."  Of  her  twelve  children,  the 
youngest  alone,  the  son  who  edited  her  memoirs 
and  correspondence,  now  remained.  Tet  the 
strong-hearted  old  woman  lived  on  for  a  good 
many  years  longer.  It  was  not  till  the  7th  of 
November  1838,  when  she  was  within  a  few 
months  of  the  completion  of  her  eighty-fourUi 
year,  that  her  earthly  existence  terminated. 

Mrs  Grant's  life,  for  some  years  after  she 
gave  up  writing  for  the  public,  had  been  in 
part  devoted  to  an  intellectual  employment  of 


another  kind — ^the  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  succession  of  young  persons  of  her 
own  sex,  who  were  sent  to  reside  with  her. 
From  the  year  1826,  also,  her  means  had  been 
further  increased  by  a  pension  of  £100,  which 
was  granted  to  her  by  George  IV.,  on  a  repre- 
sentation drawn  up  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
supported  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  among  her 
friends  in  Edinburgh,  who  therein  declared 
their  belief  that  Bfrs  Grant  had  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  cause  of  religion,  morality, 
knowledge,  and  taste;  and  that  her  writings 
had  "produced  a  strong  and  salutary  effect 
upon  her  countrymen,  who  not  only  found  re- 
corded in  them  much  of  national  history  and 
antiquities,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
foigotten,  but  found  them  combined  with  the 
soundest  and  best  lessons  of  virtue  and 
morality." 

During  the  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  that 
she  resided  there,  she  was  a  principal  figure  in 
the  best  and  most  intellectual  society  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis ;  and  to  the  last,  her  literary 
celebrity  made  her  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
attraction  to  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Even  after  the  loss  of  the  last  of  her 
daughters,  her  correspondence  testifies  that  she 
still  took  a  lively  interest  in  everything  that 
went  on  around  her. 

"Her  cheerfulness,"  writes  her  son,  "and 
the  lively  appreciation  she  had  of  everjrthing 
done  to  promote  her  comfort,  rendered  her,  till 
the  latest  period  of  her  prolonged  existence,  a 
delightful  companion  to  live  with;  while  the 
warm  interest  she  felt  in  whatever  could  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness,  or  even  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  others,  kept  her  own  feelings  and  affec- 
tions ever  alive."    And  he  quotes  an  account  of 
her  conversational  powers  given  by  a  friend, 
who  says:   "They  were,  perhaps,  still  more 
attractive  than  her  writings.    Her  information 
on  every  subject,  combined  with  her  uniform 
cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  made  her  society 
very  delightful.     There   was   a   dignity  and 
sedateness,  united  with  considerable  sprightli- 
ness  and  vivacity,  in  her  conversation,  which 
rendered   it   highly  interesting.     The  native 
simplicity  of  her  mind,  and  an  entire  freedom 
from  all  attempt  at  display,  soon  made  the 
youngest  person  with  whom  she  conversed  feel 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend;  and  if  there  was 
any  quality  of  her  well-balanced  mind  which 
stood  out  more  prominently  than  another,  it 
was  that  benevolence  which  made  her  invari- 
ably study  the  comfort  of  every  person  who 
came  in  contact  with  her."    This  was  not  only 
to  ward  off  decay  and  death,  but  to  disarm  old 
age  of  all  its  unloveliness,  both  to  herself  and 
to  others.     It  is  a  fine  example  of  bow  any 
darkness  without  can  be  conquered  and  dis« 
persed  by  the  light  within. 
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GEOEGE     CEABBR 

[1754-1832.] 


[The  Rev.  Geoige  Cnibbe  was  bom  on  the  Christ- 
maa  Eve  of  1754,  at  Aldborongb,  in  Soffolk. 
His  father,  a  collector  of  salt-dntiea,  gave  him 
a  good  education.    When  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  snrgeon,  and  for  a  time 
practised  in  Aldborough;   but,  abandoning  a 
profession  in  which  he  had  little  snccess,  he 
went  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer,  with 
three  ponnds  in  his  pocket.     He  was  at  first 
onsucoessfnl  with  some  poetical  pieces  which  he 
wrote  and  offered  for  pablication.    He  published 
a  poetical  epistle,  "  The  Candidate,"  which  met 
with  a  doubtful  reception.   Plunged  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  he  wrote  to  the  Premier,  Lord  North, 
and  to  Thurlow,  asking  help,  but  received  no 
reply.     At  length,  applying  to  Edmund  Burke, 
the  latter  befriended  him,  and  gave  him  prompt 
assistance,  inviting  him  to  his  house,  where  he 
met  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  cele- 
brities.   The  publication  of  "The  Library"  in 
1781,  conciliated  the  critics,  and  gained  him  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Thurlow.      Entering   into 
sacred  orders,  he  was  licensed  as  curate  to  the 
rector  of  Aldborough.     Burke  again  befriended 
him  by  procuring  for  him  a  situation  as  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle.    He 
next  spent  four  years  in  connection  with  two 
imaU  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  which  were  after- 
wards exchanged  for  two  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir. 
He  married  a  young  lady  from  Suffolk,  the  ob- 
ject of  an  early  attachment.    In  1814  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Trow- 
bridge, in  Wiltshire,  and  thither  he  went  to  re- 
side;    A  lai^ge  portion  of  his  salary  of  £800  a 
year  was  spent  in  charity.    His  clerical  duties 
were  faithfully  discharged,  and  he  turned  his 
attention,  especially  in  his  later  yean,  to  the 
study  of  botany  and  geology.    He  died  at  Trow- 
bridge, February  3,  1832.     The  names  of  his 
other  principal  poems  are  "The  Vilhige,"  "The 
Pkrish  Register,"  "The  Borough,"  and  "Tales 
of  the  HalL"     The  following  story  is  told  re- 
garding the  negotiation  with  his  publisher  for 
the  latter  work : 

"Crabbe's  great  work,  his  'Tales,'  consisting 
of  12,000  lines,  were  sent  first  of  all  to  Hurray, 
be  offering  £3000  for  them  if  the  poet  would 
throw  in  the  copyright  of  his  first  volume. 

"Crabbe  happened  to  be  breakfasting  with 
Rogers  and  Moore,  in  St  James'  Place,  when  he 
received  Murray's  note,  and  his  first  impulse 
waa  to  accept  it;  and  that  was  Moore's  advice. 
Bnt  Rogers  thought  Murray  ought  to  give  £3000 
for  the  new  volume  alone,  and  that  the  MS. 
shoold  be  offered  to  Longmans  before  Murray's 
letter  was  answered. 


"The  Longmans  were  accordingly  called  on, 
and,  to  Rogers'  consternation,  offered  for  the 
new  work  and  the  old  only  £1000,  saying  that 
this  was  the  utmost  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
give,  considering  the  past  sale  of  Crabbe's  works. 
That,  of  course,  put  Rogers  in  a  fix ;  but,  like  a 
keen  man  of  business,  the  banker-poet  at  once 
put  on  his  hat,  and  went  to  Albemarle  Street, 
to  talk  about  the  printing  of  his  own  poem,  and 
to  close  with  Murray's  offer  for  Crabbe. 

« ( I  am  glad  to  find,  Mr  Murray,'  said  Rogers 
carelessly  in  the  course  of  conversation,  '  that 
you  have  settled  with  Mr  Crabbe  for  his  new 
poem* 

"  Murray  answered  cheerfully  enough  that  he 
had,  and  this  clinched  the  business.  Rogers 
and  Moore  at  once  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
off  to  tell  poor  Crabbe  the  news.  They  found 
him  moping  dismally  at  home,  thinking  of  the 
thousands  he  had  lost  through  the  diplomacy  of 
the  author  of  'The  Pleasures  of  Memory.'  But 
the  intelligence  soon  revived  his  spirits,  and 
when  Murray  sent  him  the  £3000,  Crabbe  idmost 
leaped  out  of  his  skin.  Rogers  offered  to  take 
chaise  of  the  bills  till  they  became  due;  but 
no — nothing  would  do  but  Crabbe  must  take 
them  home  with  him,  to  show  them  to  his  son 
John. 

"  'Won't  copies  do?'  Rogers  asked. 

'"No,  not  at  all,'  said  the  poet;  'I  must 
show  John  the  actual  paper;'  and  placing  the 
bills  in  his  pocket-book,  he  started  off,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  the  glee  of  a  girl  over  a  new 
bonnet." 

The  following  thoughtful  and  appreciative 
paper  on  his  poems  is  adapted  from  T(a£a 

Although  Crabbe  has  enjoyed  no  sparing  meed 
of  applause  from  many  whose  praise  was  of  it- 
self a  passport  to  distinction,  his  admirers  have 
been  select  rather  than  numerous.  We  think 
that  he  has  not  yet  been  honoured  according  to 
his  deserts.  At  no  period  of  his  career,  perhaps, 
can  he  have  been  justly  called  a  popular  writer: 
of  late,  he  has  certainly  been  undeservedly  ne- 
glected. As  regards  the  present  generation  of 
readers,  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  aspect 
and  manner,  our  poet  belongs,  in  some  degree^ 
to  a  former  age.  The  author,  whose  earlier 
efforii  were  fostered  by  Burke,  whose  tales  had 
been  criticised  by  Johnson,  and  had  beguiled 
the  sufferings  of  Fox  [and  Sir  Walter  Scott]  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  was  lost  amidst  the  crowd  of 
brilliant  writers  that  rose  to  celebrity  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.     And 
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although  he  reappeared,  after  a  long  interval, 
with  powers  mellowed  and  confirmed  by  time, 
still  he  might,  in  some  measure,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  an  obsolete  school,  by  those  who  ware 
engrossed  by  the  dazzling  prodactions  of  Scott, 
and  Soathey,  and  Byron.  The  captivations  of 
a  new  vein  of  poetic  imagery,  rich,  fanciful,  and 
picturesque  beyond  precedent,  would  naturally 
divert  the  multitude  of  readers  ftom.  an  author 
who  still  adhered  to  the  older  &shion,  and  who 
made  no  attempt  to  recommend  the  strict  and 
often  homely  truth  of  his  pictures,  by  splendour 
of  colouring  or  variety  of  tone,  by  tiie  romance 
of  his  fables,  or  the  dignity  of  his  personages. 
But  the  temporary  excitement,  whether  of  no- 
velty or  of  fashion,  hss  now  subsided;  and  our 
author  and  his  illustrious  rivals  are  alike  deni- 
zens of  the  past  The  time  is  perhaps  arrived, 
when  we  may  better  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
relative  truth  of  their  labours. 

The  opinion  generally  prevalent  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  Crabbe's  ¥rriting8,  would  of  itself  prove 
how  little  they  have  been  consulted  by  the  mass 
of  readers.  We  believe  that  by  the  majority  of 
these  he  would  be  represented  as  the  painter 
pat  excellence  of  vice,  indigence,  and  misery; 
the  harsh  anatomist  of  all  unlovely  diseases  of 
the  moral  and  physical  world,  apt  and  diligent 
in  his  ungrateful  occupation,  but  destitute  of 
the  capacity  to  conceive  or  e^joy  those  fairer 
creations,  which  are  Poetry's  chosen  offspring. 
And  yet  how  false  and  uiqust  will  such  a  descrip- 
tion appear  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
our  author ;  how  much  of  unaffected  beauty  and 
generous  feeling — ^what  a  store  of  genial,  quiet 
humour  and  original  reflection  were  here  over- 
looked I  He  was,  indeed,  too  clear-sighted  and 
honest  to  substitute  mere  pleasant  inventions 
for  the  real  lineaments  of  life  and  nature,  which 
be  had  closely  inspected  ere  he  ventured  to  por- 
tray. His  pursuit  of  truth,  it  must  be  confessed, 
often  led  him  amidst  scenes  which  rarely  attract 
the  idler  or  the  visionary:  he  came  forth  as  the 
chronicler  of  common  life ;  and  how  frequently 
Is  the  web  of  daily  existence  chequered  with 
sombre  colours  1  If et  his  eye  could  recognise 
beauty  in  the  lowliest  places:  he  was  no  wilful 
maligner  of  human  nature;  but  resolutely  gazed 
upon  it  in  its  rudest  aspect,  and  with  a  master's 
hand  transferred  its  lights  and  shadows  to  his 
eanvas.  Herein  his  merit  resides — the  secret 
of  his  genius  lay  in  a  perspicacity  which  allowed 
no  detail  of  his  subject  to  escape  him,  and  a 
conscientiousness  that  refused  to  decorate  it 
with  foreign  ornaments.  In  the  scenes  with 
which  he  was  most  conversant,  the  shade  pre- 
dominated over  the  sunshine :  in  his  characters 
we  see  evil  blended  with,  and  at  times  quenching 
the  good :  it  was  thus  with  the  men  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  It  cannot  be  objected  to 
him,  that  one  circumstance  of  care  or  suffering 
Is  overcharged  in  the  description ;  his  delinea- 
tion may  be  stem,  but  it  is  no  caricature.    Al- 


though he  feared  not  to  record  what  he  knew, 
he  wrote  no  "scandalous  chronicle"  of  human 
nature.  He  strictly  fulfilled  the  purpose  so  well 
announced  in  his  own  words: 


'( Gome  then,  fiJr  Itath,  and  let  me  clearly 
The  minds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  iheel 
To  me  their  merits  and  their  faults  impart. 
Give  me  to  ssy,  *  Fraii  Being,  such  thou  art;' 
And  dearly  let  me  view  the  naked  human  heart." 

Such  being  the  author's  object^  it  were  unfair  to 
condemn  the  sobriety  of  his  pictures,  unless  it 
appear  that  he  has  omitted  the  beauties,  or  ex- 
aggerated the  defects  of  their  originaL 

And  what,  then,  was  the  real  aspect  of  life  as 
it  presented  itself  to  Crabbe's  observation  ?  A 
brief  advertence  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
history  will  best  answer  this  question.  He  was 
bom  in  humble  life,  in  an  obscure'fishing  village, 
situated  on  a  stormy  and  sterile  coast  His 
youth  was  passed  in  indigence,  surrounded  by  a 
rude  and  miserable  race,  depredators  on  land, 
smugglers  at  sea ;  and  although  some  care  had 
been  bestowed  on  his  education,  it  perhaps 
served  only  to  make  him  a  solitary  amongst  the 
rugg^  companions  with  whom  he  was  in  per- 
petual contact  Thus  he  spent  the  first  years 
of  his  life,  in  uncertain  and  repulsive  labours, 
in  the  eager  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  he 
could  snatch  at  intervals,  observent,  and  rest- 
less, and  impatient  of  a  destiny  to  which  he  felt 
himself  superior.  Still  young,  he  set  fortb^ 
poor  and  friendless,  unsupported  save  by  hope^ 
and  the  love  of  an  amiable  girl  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed—- to  try  his  fortune,  as  a  literary 
adventurer,  in  the  metropolis.  Here  he  was 
fated  to  gain  an  early  Insight  into  the  sadder 
features  of  life.  For  months  he  struggled  with 
misfortune  in  every  shapes  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred:  neglect,  disappointment,  nay,  tiie 
presence  of  actual  want,  were  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced ;  and  left  an  impression  on  his  mind 
which  no  subsequent  prosperity  could  efface. 
At  length  the  generous  notice  of  Burke  *  made 
him  friends,  and  raised  him  from  misery  to 
competence.  He  assumed  the  clerical  profes- 
sion—and after  a  short  attendance  on  his  noble 
patron,  the  Puke  of  Rutland,  returned  to  con- 
verse, as  a  village  curate,  with  the  accidents 
and  characters  of  humble  life,  and  to  observe  in 
others  the  vicissitudes  which  he  had  himself 
practically  learned  to  endure.  In  the  height  of 
his  celebrity,  when  courted  by  the  wealthy  and 
the  illustrious,  these  scenes  were  ever  present  to 


*  It  Is  delightful  to  read  d  the  prompt  benovolenoe 
with  which  this  gifted  man  befriended  an  unknown 
youth,  who  brought  no  reooounendation  but  his 
wretchedness  and  his  talents.  He  had  applied,  but 
in  vain,  to  many  others  high  In  station^  and  it  b  to 
Burke's  Ubend  klndnen  that  he  owed  his  roUef  from 
actual  starvation,  and  ifterwards  his  introduction  to 
that  notice  which  assured  him  celebrity.  Such  ind- 
dents  ought  not  to  be  lights  passed  over— they 
honour  human  nature. 
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his  mind;  doubly  impressed,  by  the  force  of 
Mily  reoollectioii*  and  by  the  experience  gath- 
ered from  his  later  daties.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  such  were  his  chosen  themes — 
for  here  he  felt  his  knowledge  and  his  power. 
And,  far  from  exclaiming  against  the  occasional 
harshness  of  his  pictures,  we  rather  marvel  that 
one  so  rudely  nurtured,  and  so  sternly  taught, 
should  have  attained  the  maturity  of  his  powers, 
with  a  disposition  so  unspoiled  as  his — an  eye 
so  keenly  alive  to  those  better  traits  which  re- 
deem the  characters  of  degradation,  and  so  pure 
a  love  of  nature  as  he  preserved  to  the  last 
This  may  be  ascribed,  partly  to  a  certain  inex- 
pertnen,  which  disabled  him,  in  boyhood,  from 
partaking  in  the  sports  and  occupations  of  his 
companions,  and  preserved  him  firom  the  con- 
tsgion  of  their  habits,  by  estranging  him  from 
their  pursuits ;  and  still  more,  to  the  natural 
gift  of  a  eheerfbl  and  buoyant  temper,  which 
sustained  him  amidst  hardships  that  would  have 
cmshed  or  embittered  one  less  happily  endowed. 
His  early  attachment  to  a  pure  and  excellent 
woman  dbK>  contributed  to  keep  his  heart  sound, 
and  to  animate  his  efforts ;  and  thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular felicity  in  his  fortune,  after  a  hard  struggle 
with  obscure  and  degrading  circumstances — with 
want,  and  anxiety,  and  neglect — ^he  brought  to 
the  enjoyment  of  better  days  a  mind  more  evenly 
poised  and  complete,  according  to  the  measure 
of  its  original  endowments,  than  it  generally 
falls  to  their  lot  to  preserve  who  have  passed 
throu^  BO  severe  an  ordeaL  The  blessing  was 
its  own  reward.  The  record  of  his  long  and 
honoured  career,  enlightened  by  benevolence, 
and  intellectual  activity,  and  domestic  affections, 
presents  us  the  imsge  of  a  happiness  which  we 
fee]  to  be  as  rare  as  it  was,  in  this  instance,  well 
deserved.  It  is  the  accomplishment  of  that  older 
poet's  wish: 

**  Fmi  paimtis,  et  vaUdo  mihl, 
lAto<$,  dones :— et,  preoor,  bitegrft 

Cum  mente— nee  torpem  senectam 
Degen,  nao  dthari  carentem.** 

Grabbe  was  not  deficient  in  imagination.  The 
poem  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey  would  suffice  to  prove 
this  were  other  proof  wanting.  But  the  power 
with  which  realities  attracted  his  mind  repressed 
the  exercise  of  this  (acuity,  and  determined  his 
preference  for  a  class  of  composition  in  which  his 
unrivalled  accuracy  of  perception  and  his  gra- 
phic vigour  found  entire  occupation.  It  is  as  a 
descriptive  poet  that  he  sought  to  excel ;  by  his 
suooees  in  this  capacity  he  must  be  judged.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  reproach  him  for  the 
abwnce  of  qualities  foreign  to  the  object  he  pur- 
sued. And  if  we  examine  his  writings  with  the 
due  admtence  to  their  aim,  which  is  a  chief 
duty  of  honest  critidsm,  how  admirable  will  his 
appear  t  What  vivid  truth  in  his  land- 
;  t  Every  feature  is  brought  out  with  pre- 
Bveiy  touch  tells;  yet  the  effect,  as  a 
wholes  is  peffect     His  epithets  are  pregnant 


with  feeling,  and  bespeak  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  object  represented.  Nothing  is 
vague  or  inconsistent ;  his  accessories  are  in  the 
finest  keeping,  and  aid  the  conception  of  the 
reader.  Our  poet  does  not  love  to  generalise, 
but  executes  his  task  with  a  careful  and  firm 
hand,  producing  his  effect  by  a  series  of  well- 
chosen  details,  each  confirming  the  impression 
he  seeks  to  convey.  His  choice  of  subjects  may 
be  objected  to  by  the  fastidious.  True,  he  de- 
picts no  Tempi  or  Arcadia ;  his  scenes  are  drawn 
from  our  work-day  world,  nor  has  he  always 
selected  even  here  the  fairest  portions.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  richer  beauties  of  nature 
was  not  extensive.  Yet  he  could  discern  a  charm 
in  the  wild  and  barren  places  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  boldness  with  which  he  has  preserved  their 
express  features  is  in  our  eyes  a  merit  of  the 
highest  order.  With  all  our  love  for  ideal 
beauty,  we  should  have  regretted  his  departure 
from  a  province  peculiarly  his  own,  in  pursuit  of 
embellishments  belonging  to  another  region. 
Each  has  its  own  place  and  season,  and  we  deem 
it  the  highest  excellence  of  Crabbe's  descriptive 
passages,  as  works  of  art,  that  they  are  so  per- 
fectly sincere,  so  fr'ee  from  any  intermixture  of 
a  character  at  variance  with  the  appropriate 
features  of  the  scene. 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  article  like  the  present, 
to  display  his  excellence  in  this  department  by 
adequate  specimens.  Those  which  we  select, 
almost  at  random,  are  not  offered  as  such ;  they 
can  but  be  viewed  as  fragments,  which  lose  much 
of  their  force  by  being  separated  fh>m  the  con- 
text. Here  is  an  autumn  scene,  the  calm 
repose  of  which  must,  we  think,  be  felt  by 
every  lover  of  nature.  The  turn  at  the  close 
of  the  passage  is  a  happy  instance  of  our 
author's  skill  in  combining  his  observation  of 
external  objects  with  the  moral  progress  of  his 
story. 

"It  was  a  fslr  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 
And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  admiring  eye, 
As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  Is  lost, 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost;— 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed, 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betrayed ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepening  rill ; 
The  morning  breeae  had  uiged  the  quickening  mUl ; 
Assembled  rooks  had  winged  their  seaward  flight,  \ 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night,  \ 

While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite ;     / 
Then  turned  him  back,  and  left  the  noisy  thmog, 
Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  sidled  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  oeien,  strewed  around, 
Choked  the  small  stream  and  hushed  the  feeblesound; 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease. 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply— 
And  said  aloud—'  Tes,  doubtless,  we  must  die  1' " 

The  freshness  and  truth  of  Crabbe's  sea  views 
could  only  have  been  {produced  by  one  who,  from 
early  youth,  had  known  the  aspect  of  the  deep 
in  all  its  changes.     He  loved  it  as  a  familiar 
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friend,  and  was  ever  happiest  when  within  reach 
of  its  sound.  Had  his  poems  no  other  merit, 
they  wonld  be  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  this 
ocean-love  of  his.  How  fondly  he  dwells  on  the 
picture  that  memory  was  continually  bringing 
before  him  1 

''Pleasant  it  was  to  view  the  seargolls  strive 
•    Against  the  storm,  or  on  the  eoean  dive. 

With  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping  gave 
Their  dosiiig  wings  to  sail  upon  the  wave : — 
Ttffdj  as  the  winds  and  waters  nged  arotrnd. 
And  breaking  billows  mixed  their  deafening  sound, 
They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung, 
And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 
Kor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold, 
Yvt  up  the  beach,  the  yeasty  sea-foam  rolled; 
Or  from  the  shore  upborne,  to  see  on  high 
Its  frothy  flalces  in  wild  confusion  fly, 
WhUe  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows  form 
Gave  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm." 

This,  however  graphic  and  instinct  with  the 
true  marine  flavour,  is  far  from  being  the  best 
of  his  sea  pictures.  They  abound  in  all  his 
poems,  and  form  a  series  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  parallel  in  the  works  of  any  other 
author. 

We  must  add  one  more  extract  of  this  class 
ere  we  proceed  to  another  department  of  our 
author^s  labours — it  is  a  specimen  of  the  strik- 
ing power  with  which  he  details  the  aspect  of 
sterility  and  desolation.  No  descriptive  poetry 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  surpasses  in  force 
the  terrible  reality  of  the  following  picture.  It 
has  all  the  vigour,  without  the  exaggeration,  of 
those  wonderful  sketches  of  desert  barrenness  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Sea  Voyage." 

"Lo!  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown 
o'er. 
Lends  the  light  tuif  that  warms  the  neighbouring 

poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  dejy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  eye : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  priddy  arms  afar. 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war; 
There  popi^es,  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil. 
There  the  blue  bugloes  paints  the  sterile  soil. 
Hfloxly  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf ; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares  ding  round  the  sickly  blade ; 
With  ndngled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 
80  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn. 
Betrayed  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn : 
Whose  chedL  in  i^n  assumes  the  mimic  rose. 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disdoee; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress. 
Exposing  most  where  most  it  gilds  distress.'* 

Asimilar  vigour  of  touch  distinguishes  Crabbe's 
sketches  of  human  character.  They  are  drawn 
ad  vtvum.*  the  great  book  of  nature  alone  could 
have  supplied  him  with  such  a  multitude  of 
figures,  so  life-like,  distinct,  and  full  of  genuine 
character.    At  every  page  we  start  on  recognis- 


ing some  known  individual,  some  vivid  trait 
which  arouses  a  tribe  of  forgotten  associations, 
some  personification,  embodying  a  truth  which 
had  lain  in  our  minds  indistinct  and  naked  until 
now.  His  power  in  depicting  the  features  and 
essential  forms  of  common  life  bespeaks  the 
practised  observer,  and  he  traces  the  workings 
of  the  passions  on  every  variety  of  character 
with  a  precision  the  result  of  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  humanity.  At  every  step  we  are  met 
by  a  new  incitement  to  reflection  and  inquiry. 
But  this  is  not  all.  To  Crabbe  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  thrill- 
ing interest  claimed  by  the  sorrows  and  acci- 
dents of  obscure  life— a  province  upon  which  the 
eye  of  genius  had  seldom  before  ventured  to  look 
with  earnestness  and  patience.  He  has  displayed 
the  fallacy  of  many  idle  impressions,  touching 
the  humble  and  the  poor,  which  indifference 
alone  could  have  allowed  to  exist  so  long  undis- 
turbed. From  the  haunts  of  toil  and  indigence 
he  brings  the  personages  of  a  drama,  grave  and 
mournful  indeed,  but  fraught  with  instruction 
to  the  student  of  human  nature.  With  the  elo- 
quence of  the  poet,  and  the  sympathetic  earnest- 
ness of  a  fellow-sufferer,  he  displays  the  true  cir- 
cumstances of  life  struggling  with  want  and  care 
— ^its  stem  passions — its  patient  virtues — its 
scenes  of  squalid  distress  or  of  decent  poverty 
— ^the  endurance,  the  ambition,  the  despair  of 
this  neglected  sphere  of  existence.  In  this  he 
has  done  good  service.  We  had  need  of  a  faith- 
ful chronicler  to  tell  us  what  our  poorer  fellow- 
mortals  feel  and  suffer  and  enjoy;  and  if  the 
record  be  rather  sad  than  cheerful,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  be  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  so.  On  purely  esthetic  grounds,  his 
advertence  to  this  topic  is  commendable.  The 
subject  was  new  and  striking :  its  development, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  like  Crabbe,  affords 
abundant  food  for  all  the  soft  and  strong  emo- 
tions, and  is  susceptible  of  genuine  poetic  eleva- 
tion, nay,  sublimity.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  soul  of  poetry  is  truth ;  and 
none  but  a  sickly  judgment  will  be  offended  by 
its  accents,  merely  because  it  is  too  faithful  to 
be  evermore  prophesying  smooth  things. 

Such  detached  passages  as  we  can  extract  afford 
but  little  indication  of  a  whole,  carefully  wrought 
out  by  a  series  of  progressive  touches,  the  effect 
of  which  is  heightened  by  their  accumulation. 
But  the  force  of  such  individual  pictures  as  the 
following  must  be  recognlKcd  by  every  reader. 
Let  us  begin  with  a  mournful  scene — it  is  the 
house  of  poverty : 

**  Theirs  Is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day  x— 
There  children  dwell,  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there  i 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Fonaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
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Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tean. 
And  cripfded  age  with  more  than  childhood-fean; 
The  lamei  the  blind,— ftnd  far  the  happiest  they  t 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay." 

Another  step,  and  we  approach  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy.  Nay,  tarn  not  aside,  but  look  on, 
and  learn  to  be  pitiful.  It  is  a  lesson  we  need 
to  haye  often  repeated : 

*'  How  would  yon  hear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death? 
Such  1b  that  room,  which  one  rude  beam  divides. 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  tae  thatch  are  seen; 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between: 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest^  yet  exdudes  the  day: — 
Here,  tm  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  ci^)  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes: 
No  friends,  with  soft  discourse,  his  pidn  beguile. 
Or  promise  hope,  tiU  sickness  w«urs  a  smile." 

We  win  now  tarn  to  another  picture  of  hnmble 
sorrow ;  mournful,  indeed,  but  less  dark  with 
utter  wretchedness.  It  is  the  burial  of  a  village 
matron.  With  what  simple,  yet  touching,  de- 
tails has  the  poet  described  the  bereavement  1 

"  CmioDS  and  sad,  upon  tiie  fresh-dug  hUl, 
The  village  lads  stood  melancholy  still ; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  fro. 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  woe. 
Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gazed  around. 
In  every  place  where  she-^o  more  was  found : 
The  seat  at  table,  she  was  wont  to  fill. 
The  fireside  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  stiU; 
The  gaideU'Walks,  a  labour  all  her  own ; 
The  latticed  bower,  with  trailing  shrubs  o'ergrown ; 
The  Sunday  pew  she  filled  with  all  her  race — 
Each  place  of  hers  was  now  a  sacred  place, 
That,  while  it  called  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Fieroed  the  full  heart,  and  forced  them  sUU  to  rise." 

Here  the  presence  of  affection  relieves  the 
impression  of  sadness,  and  beautifies  the  tomb. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  exquisitely  the  poet  could 
fed  and  depict  the  grace  which  love  can  impart 
to  the  hours  of  sickness  and  death.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  all  is  sweetness  and  reposei  It 
is  the  dose  of  a  tale  of  constancy  and  love;  the 
sailor  has  returned  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his 
betrothed: 

"  One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfolness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Tct  said  not  so—'  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.' 
A  sodden  bri^tnees  in  IiIb  look  appeared— 
A  sodden  vigour  in  liis  voice  was  heard ; — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  book  of  prayer. 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair; 
lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
Bat  ShfS  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all: 
Wh«n  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Pseollar  people,— death  has  made  them  dear. 


He  niuned  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest, 
And  fondly  whispered—*  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 
*  I  go,'  he  said,— but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound; 
Then  gazed,  affrighted,- but  she  caught,  at  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,— and  all  was  past  I " 

Assuredly,  he  who  could  thus  describe  the 
tender  ministry  of  woman's  love, 


"And  paint  its  presence  beautifying  death," 

had  no  lack  of  the  gentler  sympathies  of  the 
poet's  nature,  no  feeble  perception  of  the  spirit 
which  makes  suffering  forget  to  sorrow,  and  life, 
with  all  its  trials,  wear  a  smile  of  hope. 

It  has  indeed  been  said,  and  we  believe  it, 
that  it  is  the  lively  sense  of  happiness  alone 
which  can  teach  the  poet  thoroughly  to  conceive 
the  severity  of  its  privation.  The  genius  which 
inspired  the  passage  above  quoted  is  equally 
present  in  this  strongly-contrasted  description  of 
the  last  hours  in  a  conscience-stricken  existence: 


II 


In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismayed. 

Shrinking  frcnn  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid ; 

Or  to  the  restless  sea,  and  roaring  wind, 

Gave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruined  mind ; 

On  the  broad  beach,  the  silent  summer  day. 

Stretched  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  away; 

Or  where  tiie  river  mingles  with  the  sea, 

Or  on  the  mud-bank,  by  the  elder-tree. 

Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he ; 

And  when  unable  to  forsake  the  town. 

In  the  blind  courts  he  sat  desponding  down, — 

Always  ^one;— then  feebly  would  he  crawl 

The  church-way  walk,  and  lean  upon  the  wall ; 

Too  ill  for  this,  he  laid  beside  the  door. 

Compelled  to  hear  the  reasoning  of  the  poor  \— 

He  looked  so  pale,  so  weak,  the  pitying  crowd 

Their  firm  belief  of  his  repentance  vowed  ;— 

They  saw  him  then  so  ghastly  and  so  thin. 

That  they  exclaimed,—'  Is  this  the  work  of  sin  ? ' " 

But  our  poet's  observation  was  not  restricted 
to  this  department  alone.  It  pursued,  with 
equal  vigilance,  the  actions  of  mankind  into 
other  walks  of  life,  and  has  recorded  them  with 
similar  accuracy  and  skilL  Nor  has  he  solely 
dwelt  on  their  more  serious  occupations;  the 
follies,  and  caprices,  and  singularities  of  human 
character  he  has  happily  seized,  and  described 
with  consummate  felicity,  at  times  playfully,  at 
others,  in  a  tone  of  satire,  forcible,  yet  free 
from  cynicism.  We  would  fain  do  justice  to  our 
author  by  dting  more  largely  than  is  possible, 
within  our  present  limits,  from  the  abundant 
instances  of  quaint  and  genial  delineation  which 
could  be  selected  from  his  writings.  He  was 
himself  somewhat  of  a  humorist,  and  is  never 
more  successful  than  in  the  portraiture  of  such 
characters,  or  where  he  pleasantly  reveals  the 
minor  absurdities  of  habit  or  caprice.  In  the 
following  cordial  passage,  we  fancy  we  can  re- 
cognise  some  traits  of  dear  old  Gilbert  White  of 
Selbome,  that  most  amiable  of  all  naturalists: 

"  He  had  no  system,  and  forebore  to  read 
The  learned  labours  of  the  inunortal  Swede; 
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Bat  smiled  to  hear  the  creatures  he  had  known 

80  long,  were  now  in  daas  and  order  shown, 

Genus  and  species :— *  Is  it  meet/  said  he, 

'  This  creature's  name  should  one  so  sounding  he? 

TIs  but  a  fly,  though  flrst-bom  of  the  B{yring,— 

JBomftytius  ma^  dost  thou  call  the  thing  T 

Majtu,  indeed  I  and  yet,  in  fact,  'tis  true, 

We  all  are  majors,  all  are  minors,  too. 

Except  the  first  and  last— th'  immensely  (Bstant  two. 

And  hear  sgainr— what  call  the  learned  this? 

Both  nyopobotea  and  Htrundinit. 

Methinks  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  find 

'Hiat  he  emplc^  the  talents  of  mankind ; 

And  that  his  sovereign  master  shrewdly  looks, 

Counts  all  his  parts,  and  puts  them  in  his  books. 

Well  i  go  thy  way,  for  I  do  feel  it  shame 

To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  a  name." 

The  qniet  hamonr  of  this  passage  is  delightful. 
In  a  similar,  yet  richer  Toin,  is  the  description 
of  the  pedant  hnsband'B  dimppointments  with 
a  pretty  wife,  whom  he  wonld  fain  (out  upon 
him  !)  have  moulded  into  a  philosopher.  Is  not 
her  prattle  exquisite  t 

"  He  diowed  the  flowers,  the  stamina,  the  style, 
GalLx  and  oorol,  pericarp  and  fruit. 
And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root ; 
Of  these  he  treated,  evexy  varying  shape. 
Till  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape : 
He  showed  the  various  foliage  plants  produce, 
Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse ; 
Long  were  the  learned  words,  and  uiged  with  force, 
Panduriform,  pennatafld,  pmnorse. 
Latent  and  patent,  papulous  and  plane, — 
'Oh  I '  said  the  pupil,  *  it  will  turn  my  brain  !' 
'  Fear  not,'  he  answered ;  and  again,  intent 
To  fill  that  mind,  o'er  class  and  order  went ; 
And,  stopping,  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  my  love,  attend !'~ 
'  I  do,'  said  she, '  but  when  will  be  an  end?' 
'  When  we  have  made  some  progress,— now  begin— 
Which  is  the  stigma?  show  me  with  the  pin ; 
Come,  I  have  told  you,  dearest^  let  me  see, 
Times  vexy  many,— tell  it  now  to  me.' 
'  Stigma  I  know ;  the  things  with  yellow  heads. 
That  shed  the  dust,  and  grow  upon  the  threads ; 
Tou  call  them  wives  and  husbands,  but  you  know 
That  is  a  Joke ;  hen,  look,  and  I  will  show 
All  I  remembw.'    Doleful  was  the  look 
Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  diut  his  book 
(The  system  brou^^t  to  aid  them  in  their  view), 
And  now  with  sighs  returned—' It  will  not  do  I' " 

We  do  not  think  that  Crabbe  has  ever  been 
surpassed  in  the  delineation  of  these  minor  pe- 
culiarities of  habit,  action,  and  propensity,  which 
are  in  ordinary  life  the  chief  indications  of 
character,  yet  which  it  requires  a  fine  perception 
to  distinguish  and  define,  so  slightly  are  they 
raised  upon  the  general  surface.  The  subjoined 
passage  has  been  justly  celebrated;  although 
well  known,  it  cannot  be  too  often  praised: 

"  Six  years  had  past,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  viigln's  sight. 
Locks  of  pure  Inrown,  displayed  the  encroaching 

white; 
The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began, 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 


I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 

But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more; 

A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat ; 

A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 

I  showed  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime, 

But  said,  *  Tlie  view  is  poor:  we  need  not  dimb.' 

At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 

The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glased  bed : 

At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 

And  must  have  aU  things  in  my  order  placed ; 

I  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  lees; 

My  dinner  more ;  I  learned  to  play  at  cheea. 

I  took  my  dog  and  gtm,  but  saw  the  brute 

Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot. 

My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 

And  blessed  the  showw  that  gave  me  nottodioose: 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 

Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew. 

And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 

I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose ; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose ; 

Told  the  same  story  of  t,— in  short,  began  to  prose. 


=  } 
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We  can  only  spare  room  for  one  other  speci- 
men of  a  class,  in  which  our  author  shows  him- 
self so  eminently  skilled.  We  learn  from  his 
biography,  that  the  following  picture  of  a  singu- 
lar and  whimsical  ostentation  was  drawn  from 
an  express  original.  However  this  may  be,  we 
feel  at  once  that  it  is  true  to  human  nature. 
And  how  dexterously  is  the  portrait  completed 
by  a  few  touches  1 

"  *  Sir  Deny*  Brand !  and  on  so  poor  a  steed  !* 
'  Poor  it  may  be !  such  things  I  never  heed.' 
And  who  that  youth  behind  of  pleasant  mien, 
Equipt  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen. 
Upon  a  horse  twice  victor  for  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  at  dearest  rate? 
Him  Uie  Ud  fearing,  yet  resolved  to  guide. 
He  curbs  his  spirit  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 
*  A  handsome  youth.  Sir  Denys,  and  a  horse 
Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course. 
Yours,  without  question?'—'  Yes !  I  think  a  groom 
Bought  me  the  beast :  I  cannot  say  the  sum ; 
I  ride  him  not,— it  is  a  foolish  pride 
Men  have  in  cattle,— but  my  people  ride ; 
The  boy  i»— haikye,  sinmh !  what's  your  name'i 
Ay,  Jacob,— yes  I  I  recollect,  the  same ; — 
As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant's  son ; 
I  think  a  tenant,— Is  your  father  one?"* 

In  what  maybe  termed  the  historical  analysis 
of  character,  Crabbe  has  few  rivals.  His  pa- 
tience, minuteness,  and  care  are  inimitable.  He 
traces  the  operation  of  passions,  of  original  ten- 
dencies, of  external  accidents,  as  they  combine 
to  influence  action  and  feeling  in  different  ages 
and  natures,  with  a  fidelity  almost  approaching 
intuition.  He  emfloys  no  glaring  contrasts,  no 
abrupt  transitions.  Every  step  is  noticed  and 
prepared ;  we  observe  the  progress  of  habit  and 
will,  as  they  advance  towards  virtue  or  vice, 
until  we  are  placed  In  sight  of  the  inevitable 
consequence.  Nor  is  this  power  of  our  author 
employed  on  graver  subjects  alone.  He  takes 
an  equal  delight  in  puxaoing  thioughoat  a  long 
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career,  the  eocentricittes  of  &  whimaical  or  fau- 
moroiia  character,  and  dweDa  upon  their  changes 
with  a  most  captivating  g%uio.  Of  his  severer 
tone  of  TBmark,  it  should  he  observed,  that  it  is 
never  heard,  hut  in  the  censure  of  arrogance, 
foUy,  or  haseness,  when  the  force  of  his  sarcasm 
oommands  our  entire  approbation. 

Bot  we  moat  now  tooch  upon  our  anthoi^s 
chief  defect,  as  the  poet  of  human  life.  Of 
that  higher  philosophy  which  not  only  perceives, 
but  can  reconcile  the  contending  elements  of 
suffering  and  action,  we  find  no  appearance  in 
his  writings.  He  is  purely  descriptive  and  his- 
torical. He  lays  the  materials  of  existence  before 
us  in  all  their  fulness ;  but  there  is  no  attempt 
on  his  part  to  arrange  or  explain  them.  He  is, 
like  ourselves,  a  mere  spectator;  more  clear- 
sighted, and  wise,  and  compassionate  than  the 
rest,-  yet  still  a  spectator  alone.  He  sees  life 
but  in  firagments,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
any  oonoeption  of  a  harmony,  of  a  whole.  He 
does  not  even  aid  us  in  unravelling  the  tangled 
web  tluit  has  just  passed  through  his  hands: 
gently  or  firmly,  as  the  texture  of  the  various 
tiireads  may  require,  he  seizes  upon  them ;  and 
as  he  found  them,  so  does  he  lay  them  down. 
He  is  no  expounder  of  mysteries.  The  charge  of 
kindling,  amidst  the  darkest  perplexities  of  life, 
the  beacons  of  hop^  and  belief,  and  universal 
love,  is  the  highest  function  <Xf  poetry.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Crabbe  was  con- 
scious of  this  attribute  of  his  art;  he  wrote  as 
th>ngh  it  had  no  existence.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. Crabbe  was  a  wise,  and  pious,  and 
benevolent  man.  It  is  not  of  the  rigour  of  his 
darkest  pictures  that  we  complain ;  but  that  we 
find  in  them  no  glimmering  of  that  light  which 


is  ever  present  to  the  thoroughly  gifted  teacher, 
amidst  the  deepest  gloom  of  life's  afflictionsi 
He  never  learned,  perhaps  was  not  endowed 
with  the  perception  of  the  highest  function  oi 
his  art  In  his  pictures  of  affection,  and  endur- 
ance, and  self-sacrifice,  we  see  poetry  uncon- 
sciously vindicating  her  office;  but  the  effect  is 
casual  and  interrupted.  And  in  estimating 
Orabbe's  poetical  merits,  we  are  bound  to  award 
him  praise  as  a  faithful  recorder  of  all  that  he 
knew,  and  an  observer,  diligent,  but  partial. 
Of  that  greater  praise  which  attends  the  fnll 
comprehension  of  our  history,  we  can  afford  him 
no  share. 

In  general,  Crabbe*s  style  is  vigorous  and  cor- 
rect, plain,  and  free  flrom  redundant  epithets; 
— at  times  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  commonest 
prose,  and  perhaps  never  quite  reaches  the  sus- 
tained elevation  which  his  subject  occasionally 
requires.  The  structure  of  his  verse  is  not  in 
general  remarkable  for  melody ;  though  passages 
might  be  found  in  his  writings  of  easy  and  flow- 
ing versification,  worthy  of  Pope  himself.  A 
fondness  for  verbal  points  and  appositions,  ap- 
proaching at  times  the  nature  of  quibbles,  is 
observable  in  his  earlier  efforts ;  in  his  last  pub- 
lished work,  the  *'  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  such  in- 
stances rarely  occur.  Their  effect,  however,  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  unpleasing;  their  occasional 
introduction  gives  pungency  to  his  descriptive 
passages,  and  affords  considerable  gratification 
to  the  ear.  We  must  now  take  leave  of  this 
excellent  and  amiable  writer;  whose  poems  we 
should  wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
have  preserved,  amidst  the  present  deluge  of 
languid  prettinesses,  some  taste  for  sincere, 
vigorous,  and  manly  writing. 


SARAH    SIDDONS. 
[1755-1831.] 


Sabah  KofBLB,  afterwards  Siddons,  was  the 
eldest  of  her  family,  and  was  bom  at  the  little 
town  of  Brecon  in  1755.  Her  father,  Roger 
Xemble,  was  manager  of  a  company  of  actors 
sogooming  chiefly  in  the  midland  and  western 
towns  of  England.  Mr  Campbell,  who  had  seen 
both  parents  in  their  elder  years,  says  they  were 
tall  and  comely  i>er8onages ;  that  the  lather  had 
the  suavity  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
while  the  mother  possessed  much  of  austere 
statelixkess.  In  fact,  as  Mrs  Jameson  tells  us, 
"  Mrs  Siddons,  with  all  her  graces  of  form  and 
feature,  her  magnificence  of  deportment,  herdeep- 
toned  measured  voice  and  impressive  enuncia- 
tion, was  in  reality  a  softened  reflection  of  her 
more  stately,  stem,  mi^estio  mother,  whose 
genuine  loftiness  of  spirit  and  of  bearing,  whose 
lars  beauty  and  imperious  despotism  of  character, 


have  often  been  described  as  absolutely  awfuL 
Bven  her  children  trembled  in  her  presence." 

The  little  Sarah  Eemble  was  a  beautiftil  child* 
Her  movements  full  of  ease  and  grace ;  her  voice 
most  melodious,  and  by  dint  of  cultivation  so 
clear,  that  she  could  make  even  her  whisper 
audible  to  very  distant  listeners.  Very  little 
could  be  done  for  her  education.  Her  brothers 
vrere  sent  by  Roger  Kemble,  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  a  school  established  for  children  whose  parents 
were  of  that  persuasion,  while  Sarah  was  kept 
at  home. 

One  does  not  see  how  the  children  of  parents 
living  wholly  by  the  profession,  in  the  rank  of 
Roger  Kemble  and  his  wife,  could  help  being 
actors  and  actresses.  Their  parents  might  have 
preferred  a  different  life  for  them,  and  in  the 
higher  theatrical  world  the  business  of  the  stage 
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can  1)6  kept  apart  from  the  home ;  bat  in  a  shift- 
ing and  poor  company  like  this,  the  children 
were  almost  necessary  to  the  performance,  and 
of  course  would  acquire  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
stage  life  very  early. 

Probably  Mrs  Siddons  was  made  use  of  at  as 
immature  a  period  as  any  child  could  be.  It  is 
painful  to  think  of  her  being  fbrced  to  strive 
after  intrepid  and  assured  self-confidence  in  the 
earliest  dawn  of  youth ;  but  she  never  did  wholly 
achieve  such  a  degree  of  assurance,  and  those 
who  best  knew  her  agree  that  even  to  the  last 
she  had  fits  of  timidity  and  nervousness.  Very 
few  records  remain  of  that  childish  period.  She 
always  maintained  that  in  early  days  she  loved 
Milton  better  even  than  Shakespeare,  and  at  ten 
years  old  used  to  pore  over  *'  Paradise  Lost "  for 
hours  together.  In  later  life  it  was  said  of  her 
that  she  knew  no  books  well  save  her  Bible, 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare.  This  was  not  quite 
literally  true,  but  certainly  these  had  ever  the 
daily  preference. 

A  small  anecdote,  related  to  her  biographer, 
Mr  Campbell,  by  herself,  belongs  doubtless  to 
a  very  juvenile  period.  Her  mother,  she  said, 
had  promised  one  day  to  take  her  out  into  the 
country  on  an  expedition  of  pleasure,  provided 
the  weather  was  propitious ;  and  she  was  to  wear 
a  new  pink  frock,  which  she  thought  became 
her  welL  On  going  to  bed  that  night,  the  child's 
reigning  desire  was  of  course  for  a  beautiful 
morrow,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  use  of 
the  Church  prayer  for  fair  weather  would  be 
appropriate.  So  she  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
with  the  book  open  at  the  page  folded  in  her 
little  arms.  At  daybreak  she  woke,  and  alas ! 
found  the  rain  pelting  against  the  windows. 
She  had,  however,  recourse  to  the  book  again, 
and  it  appears,  convinced  herself  that  she  had 
erred  before  by  taking  the  prayer  for  rain  in- 
stead of  the  one  she  intended.  So  she  remedied 
the  mistake,  turned  to  the  right  place,  went  to 
sleep  again ;  and  behold,  the  morning  came  clear 
and  bright,  the  party  was  successful,  and  the 
pink  dress  was  all  that  her  heart  oould  desire ! 

There  is  no  criticising  simple  anecdotes  like 
this,  and  I  should  be  sorry  for  any  one  who  did 
not  recognise  in  it  the  germ  of  a  piety,  moving, 
if  not  quite  spontaneously,  yet  in  what  was 
thought  the  right  and  true  way.  Certain  it  is, 
that  throughout  her  whole  career  Mrs  Siddons 
had  the  greatest  possible  sympathy  with  little 
children.  Let  them  be  aa  illogical  and  careless 
as  possible,  still  she  loved  them  dearly ;  and  of 
course  they  dearly  loved  her.  She  had  the  talent 
for  observing  them  closely  without  oppressing 
them,  and  nothing  delighted  her  more  than  that 
they  should  act  and  speak  at  ease  before  her. 
Respecting  this  trait  in  her  charaoter,  I  must  say 
more  by-and-by ;  but  when  speaking  of  her  own 
simple-hearted  diildhood,  one  is  led  to  feel  how 
much  it  had  to  do  with  her  affection  for  the 
young  in  after-life. 


Nothing  very  material  from  this  time  is  re- 
corded of  her  till  her  sixteenth  year.  It  is  only 
noticed  by  her  daughter,  Mrs  Combe,  that  when 
the  period  of  childhood  had  passed  away  she 
became  exceedingly  thin  and  spare,  and  that 
this  remained  her  characteristic  for  several  years 
afterwards,  giving  occasion  to  an  observation  of 
one  of  her  father's  frienda,  that  he  thought 
Sarah  Kemble  would  be  a  fine-looking  woman 
one  of  these  days,  provided  she  could  but  add 
flesh  to  her  bones,  and  provided  her  eyes  were  as 
small  again.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  did  occur. 
Her  increasing  embonpoint  brought  all  into  har- 
mony, the  eyes  looked  less  prominent,  and  at 
the  tige  of  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  she 
was  perhaps  at  the  very  height  of  her  marvellous 
beauty. 

Every  one  knows  that  Bfrs  Siddons'  affections 
were  early  engaged  by  her  future  husband,  an 
actor  in  her  father's  company.  From  the  age  I 
have  mentioned  (sixteen),  it  is  probable  she  un- 
derwent much  anxiety,  for  the  attachment  was 
not  approved  by  her  parents,  and  she  was  sent 
from  home  to  be  out  of  her  lover's  way.  He  was 
not  very  dignified  about  the  matter.  He  took 
the  public  into  his  confidence,  singing  on  the 
stage  an  absurd  ballad,  in  which  he  recorded  his 
wrongs,  to  the  extreme  wrath  of  Mrs  Kembleu 
Excepting  in  the  matter  of  this  ill-judged  ebul- 
lition, nothing  amiss  is  recorded  of  him;  and 
the  parents,  finding  the  mutual  attachment  un- 
conquerable, consented  at  length  to  the  union,  a 
short  time  after  Sarah  had  entered  her  nineteenth 
year,  in  November  1773. 

The  vocation  of  Mrs  Siddons  was  now,  of 
coarse,  abeolutely  decided.  Hitherto,  though 
she  had  taken  the  parts  assigned  her  under  her 
father's  orders,  she  had  had  little  time  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  had  no  friends  but  those  of  her 
parents.*  Now,  however,  she  almost  at  once 
exhibited  her  remarkable  power  of  first  exciting 
interest  in  the  minds  of  people  of  higher  stand- 
ing than  her  own,  and  next  of  profiting  by  their 
advice  and  help.  She  never  seems  to  have 
formed  a  real  friendship  with  any  one  by 
whose  diaracter  and  conduct  she  could  not  be 
a  gainer. 

Of  course,  the  advantages  offered  to  her  in 
different  places  varied  much.  At  Cheltenham, 
where  first  we  hear  of  the  young  married  pair 
acting  together,  she  was  immediately  noticed. 
Cheltenham,  then  a  town  consisting  of  little 
more  than  one  street,  across  which  ran  a  cl^ar 
stream  crossed  by  stepping-stones,  was  not  with- 
out its  aristocratic  theatrical  critics.    The  Ayles- 

*  Perhaps  I  abould  have  excepted  the  Greatbeed 
ihmily,  residing  at  Out's  Cliff,  Warwick.  To  them  ahe 
was  sent  when  it  was  desired  to  separate  her  from  Mr 
Siddons,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  she  went 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  humble  attendant,  she 
must  have  gained  something  in  the  coune  of  her 
readings  to  Mrs  Qreatheed;  and  she  retained  the 
friendship  of  the  fSmUy  through  life. 
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bory  fSunily,  and  particniarly  Miss  Boyle,  their 
eonnectioii  (who  afterwards  married  Lord  O'Neil 
of  Shane's  Oastle,  Ireland),  called  upon  her,  and 
paid  her  much  attention.  This  was  not  founded 
on  her  theatrical  repute  merely.  They  deemed 
her  worthy  of  a  lasting  friendship,  and  encour- 
aged to  the  extent  of  their  power  her  taste  and 
talent 

In  another  way  this  patronage  was  of  more 
questionable  advantage,  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
affirmed,  that  their  representations  led  to  Mr 
Garrick's  sending  down  one  of  his  agents  to  see 
her  act  in  the  **  Fair  Penitent,"  and  soon  after- 
wards giving  her  an  invitation  to  Drury  Lane : 
an  unfortunate  move,  which  put  to  hazard  all 
her  rising  excellences,  and  which  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  we  take  into  account  the  few 
advantages  she  had  then  enjoyed,  as  premature. 
However,  the  invitation  was  at  once  accepted. 
She  did  not  go  to  London  till  January  1776, 
and  by  that  time  she  was  the  mother  of  two 
children. 

Her  appearance  at  Dmry  Lane  was  followed 
by  many  mortifications.  The  contemporary 
papers  gave  her  very  moderate  prtdse ;  and  in 
Mr  Garrick's  behaviour  to  her  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  harshness  and  flattery  which  one  can 
only  understand  by  suppoeing  that  he  found 
her  very  unequal  in  the  display  of  what  power 
she  possessed.  Also,  that  being  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  stage  himself,  he  cared  more  for 
standing  well  with  his  old  stage  coadjutors,  than 
for  a  dSndaiHU  who  was  said  to  be  "ill  dressed, 
often  inaudible,  and  frightened,"  while  she  was 
allowed  to  be  pretty,  delicatCi  and  fragile-look- 
ing. 

To  us,  who  know  what  this  disdained  dtbU' 
iatUe  afterwards  became,  who  can  read  even  in 
that  early  time  the  indications  of  a  character  in 
which  lay  the  elements  of  the  highest  kinds  of 
soooessi,  the  publio  judgment  may  well  seem 
hasty  and  unfair. 

It  was  certain  that  Mrs  Siddons'  mortification 
was  not  soothed  by  any  amenities  of  manner  in 
those  fSrom  whom  she  received  her  dismissal 
from  London ;  and  she  had  deep  susceptibility, 
and  felt  on  the  occasion  so  keenly,  that  she  had 
a  aerioos  illnessi  To  the  last  of  her  life  she 
oould  not  forbear  speaking  with  bitterness  of 
this  part  of  her  lot :  made  more  painful  doubt- 
haSi  by  her  own  habitual  sincerity,  and  what 
die  at  least  considered  as  a  want  of  truthfulness 
oa  the  part  of  others ;  for  she  always  maintained 
that  Garrick's  compliments  were  in  sad  contrast 
to  his  conduct  towards  her. 

It  was  not  in  Mrs  Siddons^  nature,  however, 
to  yiffild  to  dejection.  On  recovering  from  her 
ITTnmssL  *^  rallied  her  forces,  threw  her  whole 
mind  into  her  work,  and  acted  both  at  Birming- 
ham and  Torfc  with  vigour  and  success.  Every 
sffoit  told,  because  all  were  overruled  by  con- 
•emiiisiie  good  sense,  and  by  a  reasonable  defer- 
ential attention  to  the  best  counsels :  for  it  was 


not  till  long  afterwards  that  she  insisted  on 
working  out  thoroughly  her  own  conceptions  of 
a  character.  She  was  willing  for  some  time  to 
listen  to  every  remark ;  but  when  she  had  made 
herself  sure  at  last  of  her  ground,  no  dne,  how- 
ever gifted,  could  shake  her  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  her  own  views. 

It  would  seem  that  she  was  at  Birmingham 
during  the  whole  summer  of  1776.  There  it 
was  that  she  met  Henderson,  an  excellent  judge, 
who  acted  with  her,  and  was  so  impressed  by 
her  powers,  that  he  pronounced  that  she  would 
be  eventually  an  unsurpassed  actress.  He  wrote 
to  Palmer,  the  manager  at  Bath,  and  Palmer 
appears  to  have  negotiated  with  her.  But  she 
did  not  go  to  Bath  till  late  in  the  year  1777, 
playing  first  successfully  at  York.  At  Bath  she 
took  up  her  abode  for  three  and  a  half  years ; 
and  her  improvement  there  was  great  It  was 
not  merely  that  she  studied  carefully,  but  she 
caught  a  higher  tone  altogether  from  the  excel- 
lent society  into  which  she  was  thrown.  Bath 
was  then,  more  than  at  any  time  perhaps,  the 
resort  of  intelligent,  excellent  judges.  They 
took  her  by  the  hand,  did  honour  to  her  char- 
acter, and  remained  her  steady  friends  through 
life.  Tet  the  eigoyment  and  improvement  of 
such  a  position  alternated  with  very  hard  work. 

In  her  private  memoranda  she  complains  of 
having  had  to  act  in  many  subordinate,  perhaps 
disagreeable  characters ;  "but  to  this,"  she  says, 
'*  1  was  obliged  to  submit,  or  to  forfeit  part  of 
my  salary — £3  a  week.  Tragedies  were  now 
becoming  more  and  more  fashionable.  This 
was  favourable  to  my  cast  of  powers ;  and  while 
I  laboured  hard,  I  began  to  earn  a  distinct  and 
flattering  reputation.  Hard  labour  indeed  it 
was ;  for  after  the  rehearsal  at  Bath  on  a  Mon- 
day morning,  I  had  to  act  at  Bristol"  (not  in 
railway  days)  *'  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day ; 
and  returning  twelve  miles  to  Bath,  had  to  re- 
present some  fatiguing  part  on  the  Tuesday 
evening.  .  .  •  When  I  recollect  all  this  labour 
of  mind  and  body,  I  wonder  I  had  strength  and 
courage  to  support  it,  interrupted  as  I  was  by 
the  cares  of  a  mother"  (she  had  then  three  chil- 
dren) "and  by  the  childish  sports  of  my  little 
ones,  who  were  almost  unwillingly  hushed  to 
silence  for  interrupting  their  mother's  studies." 

But  laborious  as  was  her  position  at  Bath, 
Mrs  Siddons  did  not  hastily  accept  a  new  pro- 
posal to  quit  it ;  not  even  though  that  proposal 
came  from  Drury  Lane,  and  she  could  not  be 
unconscious  that  her  prospects  of  success  were 
now  far  greater  than  before.  She  was  now  in  her 
twenty-seventh  year.  She  had  been  but  twenty- 
one  when  she  tried  her  skill  under  Garrick's 
auspices. 

What  a  contrast  it  was  to  be  1  What  a  rich 
reward  was  the  persevering,  industrious,  con- 
scientious artist  to  reap  t  For  now  one  night 
one  short  hour,  was  to  establish  her  on  that 
basis  of  well-earned  fame,  from  whence  it  was 
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felt  at  once  by  all  good  judges  that  she  never 
oonld  be,  never  would  be,  dislodged. 

She  took  her  leave  of  Bath  with  mnch  sorrow 
of  heart  at  parting  with  her  nnmeroos  valued 
friends  and  judges ;  and  she  led  her  little  ones 
on  to  the  stage,  pointing  to  them  as  bringing 
out  the  real  motives  of  her  departure,  and  utter- 
ing, in  a  few  lines  of  her  own  (of  no  great  poeti- 
cal merit),  her  farewells. 

In  no  words  but  those  which  she  herself 
penned,  shall  the  great  eventful  night  of  her  life 
be  commemorated: 

"I  was  truly  grieved,"  she  says,  "to  leave 
my  kind  fHends  at  Bath,  and  was  also  fearful 
that  the  power  of  my  voice  was  not  equal  to 
filling  a  London  theatre.  My  friends  also  were 
doubtful.  But  I  soon  had  reason  to  think  that 
the  bad  construction  of  the  Bath  theatre,  and 
not  the  weakness  of  my  voice,  was  the  cause  of 
our  mutual  fears.  On  the  10th  of  October  1782, 
I  made  my  first  new  appearance  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  my  own  dear  beautiful  boy,  then  but  eight 
years  old,  in  Southerne's  tragedy  of '  Isabella.' . . . 

"For  a  whole  fortnight  before  this,  to  me, 
memorable  day,  I  suffered  from  nervous  agita- 
tion more  than  can  be  imsgined.  No  wonder  1 
Hy  own  fate  and  that  of  my  little  family  hung 
upon  it  I  had  quitted  &th,  where  all  my 
efforts  had  been  successful,  and  I  feared  lest  a 
second  failure  in  London  might  influence  the 
public  mind  greatly  to  my  prejudice,  in  the 
event  of  my  return  from  Drury  Lane  diBgraoed, 
as  I  had  formerly  been.  In  due  time  I  was 
summoned  to  the  rehearsal  of  'Isabella.'  Who 
can  imagine  my  terror?  I  feared  to  utter  a 
sound  above  an  audible  whisper;  but  by  degrees 
enthusiasm  cheered  me  into  forgetfalness  of  my 
fears,  and  I  unconsciously  threw  out  my  voice, 
which  failed  not  to  be  heard  in  the  remotest 
psrts  of  the  house  by  a  friend  who  kindly 
undertook  to  ascertain  the  happy  circumstance. 
The  countenances,  no  less  than  the  tears  and 
flattering  enconrsgements,  of  ray  companions, 
emboldened  me  more  and  more;  and  the  second 
rehearsal  was  even  more  affecting  than  the  first 
It  took  place  on  the  8th  of  October ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  I  was  seised  with  a  nervous 
hoarseness,  which  made  me  extremely  wretched, 
for  I  dreaded  being  obliged  to  defer  my  appear- 
ance on  the  10th,  longing,  as  I  most  earnestly 
did,  at  least  to  know  the  worst  I  went  to 
bed,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  dreadftil  suspense. 
Awaking  next  morning,  however,  though  out  of 
restless,  unrefreshiug  sleep,  I  found,  upon  speak- 
ing to  my  husband,  that  my  voice  was  very 
much  clearer.  This,  of  course,  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  me ;  and,  moreover,  the  sun  which  had 
been  completely  obscured  for  many  days,  shone 
brightly  through  my  curtains.  I  hailed  it, 
though  tearfully,  as  a  happy  omen ;  and  even 
now  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this  (as  it  may  per- 
haps be  called)  childish  superstition.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  my  voice  was^  most  happily, 


perfectly  restored,  and  again  'the  blessed  sun 
shone  brightly  on  me.'  On  this  eventful  day 
my  father  arrived  to  comfort  me,  and  to  be  a 
witness  of  my  trial.  He  accompanied  me  to  my 
dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  and  there  he  left 
me ;  and  I,  in  one  of  what  I  call  my  desperate 
tranquillities,  which  usually  impress  me  under 
terrific  circumstances,  there  completed  my  dress, 
to  the  astonishment  of  my  attendants,  without 
uttering  one  word,  though  often  sighing  most 
profoundly. 

"At  length  I  was  called  to  my  fiery  triaL  1 
found  my  venerable  father  behind  the  scenes 
little  less  agitated  than  myself.  The  awful  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  sole  object  of  attention 
to  that  immense  spacer  lined,  as  it  were,  with 
human  intellect  from  top  to  bottom  and  all 
around,  may  be  imagined  but  can  never  be  de- 
scribed, and  by  me  can  never  be  forgotten. 

"  Of  the  general  effect  of  this  night's  perform- 
ance I  will  not  speak :  it  has  ahready  been  pub- 
licly recorded.  I  reached  my  own  quiet  fireside, 
retiring  from  reiterated  shouts  and  plaudits.  I 
was  half  dead.  My  joy  and  thankfulness  were 
of  too  solemn  and  overpowering  a  nature  to 
admit  of  words  or  even  tears.  My  father,  my 
husband,  and  I,  sat  down  to  a  fhigal,  neat 
supper,  in  a  silence  uninterrupted  except  by  Blr 
Siddons'  exclamations  of  gladness.  My  father 
enjoyed  his  refreshments,  but  occasionally 
stopped  short,  and  laying  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  lifting  up  his  venerable  face,  and  throwing 
back  his  silver  hair,  gave  way  to  tears  of  happi- 
ness. We  soon  parted  for  the  night,  and  I, 
worn  out  with  continually  broken  rest  and  labo- 
rious exertion,  after  an  hour's  retrospection  (who 
can  conceive  the  intenseness  of  that  reverie?), 
fell  into  a  sweet  and  profound  sleep,  which 
lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  next  day.  I  arose 
alert  in  mind  and  body." 

This  triumphant  meeting  was  well  followed 
up.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  many  years  afterwards, 
at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  described  the  scene 
on  one  of  those  far-famed  nights.  Mrs  Siddons' 
health  being  given,  he  rose  and  said : 

*'  If  anything  could  reconcile  a  man  to  old  age, 
it  was  the  reflection  of  having  seen  the  rising  as 
well  as  the  setting  sun  of  Mrs  Siddons."  He 
remembered  well  their  breakfasting  near  the 
theatre— waiting  the  whole  day— the  crushing  at 
the  doors  at  six  o'clock,  and  their  getting  in  and 
counting  their  fingers  till  seven.  But  the  very 
first  step,  the  first  word  which  she  uttered,  was 
sufficient  to  overpay  them  for  all  their  weariness. 
The  house  was  literally  electrified,  and  it  was 
only  from  witnessing  the  effects  of  her  genius 
that  one  could  guess  to  what  a  pitch  theatrical 
excellence  may  be  carried.  "  Those  young  fel- 
lows," added  Sir  Walter,  "who  have  only  seen 
the  setting  sun  of  this  distinguished  performer, 
beautiful  and  serene  as  it  was,  must  give  us  old 
fellows  who  have  seen  its  rise  leave  to  hold  our 
heads  a  Uttle  higher." 
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Twenty-four  times  in  this  season  of  1782-3  did 
Mrs  Siddons  repeat  her  part  of  IsabeUa,  Then 
•he  added  others— the  other  ladbeUa,  in  <*Mea- 
tore  for  Measore;"  and  the  far  more  renowned 
party  by  many  preferred  to  any  of  her  characters 
(excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  Zady  Macbeth), 
oi Constance^  in  "King  John."  One  sees  at  a 
glance  how  suitable  this  must  have  been  to  the 
cast  of  Mrs  Siddons*  mind.  A  mother's  passion- 
ate love,  the  disappointment  prepared  by  ix^ns- 
tice  and  cruelty,  the  anguish,  the  indignation, 
the  tenderness,  were  all  exquisitely  rendered. 
She  has  left  in  writing  her  own  impressions  of 
the  play  and  of  this  special  character,  but  no 
critidsm  can  be  so  interesting  as  the  indications 
one  meets  with  everywhere  in  her  own  nightly 
preparation  for  her  work.  She  never  pretended 
extravagances  of  enthusiasm,  she  never  said  she 
had  merged  her  own  self  in  a  character,  but  she 
had  a  true  sense  of  what  an  actress  owee  to  her 
author.  Th^^  have  been  these  among  her  com- 
peers who  could  admit  gossips  to  their  dressing- 
room,  and  talk  of  any  subject  rather  than  that 
of  the  representation  on  which  they  were  imme- 
diately to  engage.  It  was  impossible  for  Mrs 
Siddons  to  do  this.  She  could  not,  and  if  she 
had  been  able  we  may  rest  assured  she  would 

Ml 

Speaking  of  this  very  part  of  Conatanoe,  she 
cays,  "  I  never,  from  the  beginning  of  the  play 
to  the  end  of  it,  once  suffered  my  dressing-room 
door  to  be  dosed,  in  order  that  my  attention 
ini^t  be  constantly  fixed  on  those  distressing 
events,  which  I  could  plainly  hear  were  going  on 
upon  the  stage,  the  terrible  facts  which  were  to 
be  represented  by  me.'* 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  earnest,  ample  giving 
up  of  herself  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  drama  was 
the  tmeet  thing  this  truthful  woman  could  have 
donef  and  that  this  it  was  which  preserved  in 
lier  a  continual  freshness  and  vigour?  MrToung 
night  well  say  that  she  was  the  most  lofty- 
minded  actress  he  ever  beheld.  **  Whatever  she 
touched  she  ennobled." 

As  one  gathers  up  the  most  noteworthy  points, 
both  in  her  own  self-management  and  in  the  ex- 
ternal discipline  imposed  upon  her  from  without, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  how  uniform  was  her 
own  preference  for  the  best  guides  she  could 
find.  To  Br  Johnson  she  went  again  and  again 
daring  the  short  space  yet  allotted  to  the  sage 
in  lifc^  for  he  died  in  1784.  He  appreciated  her 
desire  to  communicate  with  him,  discussed  dif- 
icnDt  characters  with  her,  approved  of  her  taste ; 
and  said  when  she  was  gone,  "  Neither  praise 
aor  the  love  of  money,  the  two  powerful  cor- 
nptioBS  of  mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved 


Befrcthment  and  strength  were  sure  to  come 
finom  such  intercourses  as  this,  but,  on  the  other 
land,  she  had  to  undergo  some  most  impertinent 
i;  and  even  where  nothing  but  kindness 
fntrwdndi  she  wss  compelled  to  pay  dear  in 


fatigue  and  loss  of  time  for  her  honours.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  could  exceed  the  admiration  with 
which  the  Idng  (George  III.)  and  his  queen  lis- 
tened to  the  readings  she  gave,  by  their  desire, 
at  Windsor.  But  they  were  a  great  trial  to  her. 
Though  perfectly  sincere  in  their  expressions  of 
esteem,  the  then  royal  family  oould  not,  even  for 
Mrs  Siddons,  dispense  with  the  stiff  and  absurd 
forms  of  Court  etiquette.  The  already  over- 
tasked woman  was  obliged  to  stand  during  the 
whole  of  a  lengthened  reading,  which,  trying  as 
it  was,  she  preferred  to  accepting  their  offers  of 
refreshment  in  an  adjoining  room,  coupled,  as 
she  said  it  must  have  been,  with  the  necessity  of 
retiring  backwards  through  **  the  whole  length 
of  a  long  apartment  with  highly-polished  slip- 
pery floor." 

Often  were  her  public  performances  also  at- 
tended by  the  royal  family,  although  the  queen, 
in  her  Inoken  English,  avowed  that  she  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  turn  her  back  upon  the 
stage,  for  Mrs  Siddons*  acting  "was  indeed  too 
disagreeable.'* 

It  is  righty  in  order  to  complete  the  account 
of  her  intercourse  with  the  royal  family  (though 
by  so  doing  we  anticipate  many  years),  to  say 
that  after  her  retirement  in  1812  she  read  two  or 
three  times  at  Frogmore  and  Windsor,  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  consideration,  allowed 
ample  time  for  refreshment,  and  requested  to  sit 
during  the  whole  reading. 

AH  this  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  public  talk  was  of  the  immense  private  for- 
tune which  Mrs  Siddons  must  be  accumulating. 
That  she  was  on  the  whole  largely  paid,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  how 
often  she  was  kept  waiting  for  payment  at  the 
hands  of  Mr  Sheridan.  These  anxieties  are  often 
alluded  to  in  her  private  letters.  In  May  1796 
she  writes:  <*  I  have  got  no  money  yet;  all  my 
last  benefit,  a  very  great  one,  was  swept  into  Mr 

S ^"s  treasury;  nor  have  I  seen  a  shilling  of 

it"  The  public  saw  the  crowded  houses,  took 
the  measure  of  her  gains,  and  knew  not  how 
often  the  great  actress  had  to  consider  what  she 
could  count  on  as  her  own.  Years  afterwards 
she  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  I  must  go  on  making, 
to  secure  the  few  comforts  I  have  been  able  to 
attain  for  myself  and  family.  I  hope  it  is  not 
wrong  to  say  I  am  tired,  and  should  be  glad  to 
be  at  rest" 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  she  was  suffering 
from  erysipelas,  which  made  speaking  very  pain- 
ful ;  and  when  the  London  season  was  over,  new 
engagements  had  to  be  made  in  the  country  to 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  unpunctual 
payments. 

Respecting  Mrs  Siddons'  pecuniary  ideas,  she 
was,  it  may  be  believed,  somewhat  anxious  and 
careful,  but  never  knowingly  guilty  of  meanness 
or  extortion.  A  public  character  like  hers  is  often 
much  misjudged  for  a  time  upon  these  and  other 
points,  and  it  is  only  those  who  will  take  the 
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trouble  to  read  the  life  backwards,  marking  its 
stages,  seeing  the  general  concarrence  of  the 
opinion  of  the  wise  and  good  upon  it,  who  can 
judge  truly  about  a  distinguished  person,  so 
commonly  a  mark  for  minute  criticism. 

As  we  follow  her  year  by  year,  either  on  or  off 
the  stage,  we  feel  that  Her  great  glory  had 
always  its  pursuing  shadow ;  and  that  the  more 
successes  multiplied  and  her  powers  became  ma- 
ture, the  more  difficult  was  it  to  steer  her  course 
aright  It  makes  one  alternately  smile  and  ad- 
mire her  kindly  simplicity  of  heut,  for  instance, 
when  one  sees  her  striving  to  explain  herself  to 
good  sort  of  people,  who  could  neither  be 
brought  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  stage 
nor  her  own  instinctive  sense  of  fitness;  and 
who  offered  her  their  own  pieces,  with  a  self- 
complacent  idea  of  suiting  her,  by  giving  her  the 
part  of,  as  she  said,  *'  some  milksop  of  a  lady," 
**  some  provoking  piece  of  still  life."  Nothing 
could  conquer  her  firmness  in  rejecting  such 
offers,  but  it  was  a  pain  and  grief  to  her.  And 
when  a  friend,  of  whom  she  had  a  high  opinion, 
sent  her  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  which  was  not  to 
her  mind,  her  expressions  of  regret  are  really 
almost  comic : 

"It  is  impossible,"  she  says,  "for  you  to  con- 
ceive how  hard  it  is  to  say  that '  Astarte '  will 
not  do  as  you  and  I  would  have  it  do.  '  Thank 
Qod,  it  is  over ! '  It  has  been  so  bitter  a  sentence 
for  me  to  pronounce,  that  it  has  wrung  drops  of 
sorrow  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  .  .  . 
Let  me  entreat,  if  you  have  any  idea  that  I  am 
too  tenacious  of  your  honour,  that  you  will 
suffer  me  to  ask  the  opinions  of  others,  which 
may  be  done  without  naming  the  author.  I 
must,  however,  premise  that  what  is  charming 
in  the  closet,  often  ceases  to  be  so  when  it  comes 
into  consideration  for  the  stage.** 

She  proceeds  in  still  stronger  terms  to  express 
her  anxiety  lest  she  should  have  given  offence. 
Onde  for  all,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that,  true  to  her  thoughts  as  Mrs  Siddons' 
words  ever  were,  it  was  the  habit  of  her  mind 
to  take  a  strong,  somewhat  exaggerated  view  of 
all  subjects.  Perhaps  this  is  m  tendency  scarcely 
to  be  avoided  in  the  formation  of  an  actor's  mind. 

Twenty-four  years  of  successful  work  inter- 
vened between  the  great  triumph  of  October 
1782,  and  June  1812,  when  Mrs  Siddons  took 
her  leave  of  the  public  Her  engagements  with 
managers  led  undoubtedly  to  her  acting  often 
in  very  middling  plays ;  and  one  is  tempted  to 
be  sorry  that  Shakespeare  characters  were  not 
more  frequent  with  her.  Tet  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  how  intolerably  bad  were  often  the 
fillings-in  of  the  subordinates  in  Shakespeare's 
playB,  and  how  trying  it  was  to  listen  to  the 
dialogue,  except  at  the  moment  when  the  in- 
spired actress  was  herself  on  the  stage.  It  was 
probably  from  the  strong  feeling  of  these  draw- 
backs to  her  acting,  that  Mrs  Siddons'  Shake- 
speare readings  were  afterwards  considered  by 


many  as  a  greater  treat  even  than  her  perfor- 
mances. 

In  sketching  her  progress,  one  must  not  omit 
to  mention  her  visits  to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh ; 
the  audience  of  the  latter  place  presenting  so 
curious  a  contrast  to  any  she  had  before  address- 
ed, that  we  must  let  Mr  Campbell  give  it  from 
her  own  relation.  Having  complained  of  the 
silence  and  apparent  stupidity  of  the  people, 
she  observed,  "I  had  been  used  to  speak  to 
animated  clay,  but  these  were  stones."  Suc- 
cessive flashes  of  that  elocution  which  had 
electrified  the  south,  "fell  in  vain  on  these 
northern  fiints."  "At  last  she  told  me,"  pro- 
ceeds Mr  Campbell,  "that  she  coiled  up  her 
powers  to  the  most  emphatic  possible  utterance 
of  one  passage,  having  previously  vowed  in  her 
heart,  that  if  this  could  not  touch  the  Scotch, 
she  would  never  again  cross  the  Tweed.  When 
it  was  finished  she  paused,  and  looked  towards 
the  audience.  The  deep  silence  was  at  length 
broken  by  a  single  voice  exclaiming,  '  That's  no 
bad  1'  This  ludicrous  parsimony  of  praise  con- 
vulsed the  Edinburgh  audience  with  laughter; 
but  the  laughter  was  followed  by  such  thunders 
of  applause,  that,  amidst  her  stunned  and  ner- 
vous agitation,  she  was  not  without  fear  of  the 
galleries  coming  down.  She  did,  however,  soon 
conquer  even  the  poorest  of  the  Edinburgh 
audiences.  A  poor  servant-girl  with  a  basket 
of  greens  on  her  arm,  one  day  stopped  near  her 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  hearing 
her  speak,  exclaimed,  'Ah!  weel  do  I  ken  that 
sweet  voice,  that  made  me  greet  sae  sair  yes- 
treen.'" 

One  story  of  the  effect  she  produced  upon  a 
little  girl  during  the  performance  of  "Jane 
Shore,"  has  so  often  been  told,  that  one  might 
almost  hesitate  about  repeating  it  Mrs  Sid- 
dons herself  used  to  tell  it  with  some  emotion. 
In  the  last  scenes  of  the  play,  when  the  wretched 
woman,  destitute  and  starved,  exclaims  in  an 
agony  of  suffering,  "  I  have  not  tasted  bread  for 
three  days  I"  a  little  voice  was  heard  broken  by 
sobs,  exclaiming,  "Madam,  madam  1  do  take 
my  orange,  if  you  please  I"  and  the  audience 
and  the  actress  beheld,  on  one  of  the  stage  boxes, 
a  little  girl  holding  out  her  orange  with  trem- 
bling hands  for  Mrs  Siddons'  acceptance. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1800  she  must  hare 
been  in  possession  of  a  fair  competence;  yet 
even  then  there  was  much  to  complain  of  in 
dilatory  payments  of  fairly  earned  money. 

She  details  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  her  suffering 
from  erysipelas  (the  malady  afterwards  fatal  to 
her),  and  says:  "My  mouth  is  not  yet  well« 
though  less  exquisitely  painfuL  I  have  become 
a  frightful  object  with  it  for  some  time,  and  I 
believe  this  complaint  has  robbed  me  of  thoee 
poor  remains  of  beauty  once  admired,  and  which 
in  your  partial  eyes  I  once  possessed." 

In  ene  of  these  laborious  seasons  she  has  beea 
known  to  act  sixty  times  in  London  alone. 
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The  mind  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  what  was 
to  be  gone  through  before  a  powerfal  part  was 
fully  mastered;  and  in  order  to  disprove  the 
notion  that  Mrs  Siddons'  triumphs  were  of 
the  intellectual  sort  only,  her  daughter  relates 
the  story  of  her  studying  Lady  Maebtth  one 
night  very  late,  when  the  requirements  of  & 
young  family  obliged  her  to  postpone  the  hour. 
"She  experienced,*'  says  her  daughter,  ''in  the 
silence  of  the  night  such  a  feeling  of  awe,  and 
was  so  penetrated  by  the  horrors  of  the  imaginary 
scene,  that  towards  the  end,  canied  away  by 
fright,  she  rushed  out  on  the  staircase,  fled  into 
her  own  chamber,  and  hid  herself  trembling 
under  the  bed-clothes,  till  daylight  came  to 
chase  the  darkness  and  the  phantoms.  Far 
fnm.  giving  up  herself  to  a  purely  intellectual 
task,  as  some  have  supposed,  my  mother's  sensi- 
bility was  always  most  profoundly  awakened 
by  the  emotions  she  transmitted  to  the  public; 
and  it  was  with  a  face  bathed  in  true  tears  that 
she  quitted  the  stage^  after  playing  Constance 
or  Lady  Jlamdolph," 

Mn  Siddons  was  the  mother  of  four  daughters, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and  two  sons.  Her 
second  daughter,  Haria,  died  of  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  September  1798.  Mrs 
Siddons  felt  this  stroke  keenly,  but  more  trying 
stiU  was  that  which  came  upon  her  five  years 
I  afterwards,  for  it  was  aggravated  by  her  own 
absence  in  Ireland,  where  she  had  intended  to 
remain  for  a  much  longer  time  than  usual,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  some  serious  disappoint- 
ments  in  her  London  payments. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  whose  beauty  and 
attractions  were  of  the  most  remarkable  kind, 
had  several  times  alarmed  the  family  by  attacks 
of  illness.  Yet,  when  Mrs  Siddons  (in  May 
1802)  set  forth  for  Ireland,  Sarah  was  well  ap- 
parently, and  her  mother  saw  no  reason  for  posi- 
tive anxiety.  She  took  with  her  a  valued  and 
trustworthy  friend.  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  left 
her  daughters  with  their  father  at  Bath. 

The  journey  was  to  be  a  leisurely  one,  in  order 
that  she  might  enjoy  the  scenery  of  Wales  and 
obtain  rest  and  refreshment  by  the  way.  She 
was  somewhat  depressed  in  spirit  before  setting 
oul  She  said  she  knew  not  why  it  was,  but  a 
boding  nncertain  fear  was  hanging  upon  her; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  she  took  almost  a 
solemn  farewell  of  those  dearest  to  her.  Her 
friends  suspected  that  her  own  health  made  her 
ttneasy,  and  that  she  anticipated  a  speedy  end 
to  her  career. 

This  was  not  the  case,  however ;  and  there  was 
at  least  one  most  cheering  subject  of  contempla- 
tion before  her.  Her  eldest  son,  Henry,  was 
jnst  about  to  be  married;  and  the  object  of  his 
choice  was  perfectly  approved  by  his  mother— a 
particolarly  happy  thing  for  all  parties— as  Mrs 
Siddons  had  been  a  good  deal  tried  by  his  choice 
of  a  profession,  in  which  one  cannot  but  believe 
she  evinced  a  sounder  judgment  than  his  own. 


It  was,  however,  a  settled  career,  and  he  was 
regularly  engaged  in  London ;  his  intended  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Murray  (a  charming  woman  and 
most  pleasant  actress)  rendering  his  mother  much 
happier  and  less  anxious  on  his  account  than  she 
had  heretofore  been. 

Mrs  Siddons  reached  Dublin  in  June,  per- 
formed there  for  about  two  months,  then  visited 
Cork  and  Belfast,  and  returned  to  Dublin  for 
the  winter.  The  months  wore  away.  The  object 
of  her  exile  seemed  likely  to  be  attained.  Her 
profits  were  good,  and  she  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. It  was  settled  that  she  should  revisit 
Cork  in  March  1803.  But  here  a  severe  shock 
awaited  her.  A  letter,  written  by  Mr  Siddons 
to  her  companion, .  Miss  Wilkinson,  announced 
the  severe  illness  of  Miss  Siddons,  yet  chaiged 
her  not  to. tell  the  mother.  Miss  Wilkinson 
thought  it  right  to  disobey  the  iigunction,  and 
Mrs  Siddons  would  instantly  have  returned  but 
for  the  violent  equinoctial  gales,  during  which 
no  vessel  would  leave  the  harbour.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Mr  Siddons  sent  a  most  favourable 
report;  and  his  wife,  trusting  to  this,  acted 
once  more,  though  stiU  very  anxious. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  wind,  they  were 
without  fresh  accounts  for  some  days,  till  Mrs 
Siddons,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense,  threw 
up  her  engagement, .  travelled  to  Dublin,  and 
crossed  to  Holyhead  the  very  first  prac- 
ticable moment  It  may  be  imagined  how 
great  was  her  distress  when,  on  arriving  at 
Shrewsbury,  she  learnt  by  a.  letter  which  met 
her  there  that  her  daughter  was  much  worse; 
in  fact  she  died  within  an  hour  or  two  after  that 
letter  was  written. 

Those  who  best  knew  the  mother  felt  the 
greatest  dread  of  the  effect,  of  this  blow,  in 
which  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  victimised  at 
first  by  concealment,  then  by.  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  weather,  which  neither  permitted 
vessels  to  go  nor  to  come  from  England  to  Ire- 
land. She  indeed  well-nigh  sank  under  the 
stroke,  becoming  torpid  and  cold  as  stone,  with 
hardly  a  sign  of  life.  Then  followed  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  and  a  lengthened  stay  at  Chel- 
tenham, but  there,  after  a  time,  her  now  sole 
surviving  daughter,  Cecilia,  came  to  her.  She 
also  saw  her  brothers,  then  those  who  had  been 
friends  of  poor  Sarah ;  and  she  went  to  visit  her 
own  aged  mother,  now  a  widow. 

So  by  degrees  she  rallied.  Fresh  calls  pre- 
sented themselves.  She  was  invited  to  act  at 
Covent  Garden,  w^th  her  brothers;  and  once 
more  she  put  forth  her  utmost  energy  and  per- 
formed constantly  from  September  1803  to  May 
1804.  A  most  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  pre- 
vented, however,  her  appearing  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing  season. 

Her  husband,  a  martyr  to  gout,  who  could 

live  only  at  Bath,  died  in  1808.    Through  his 

later  years,  the  necessity  of  his  residence  had 

I  entailed  long  and  frequent  separations;  but  Mrs 
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Slddons  had  spent  six  weeks  with  him  at  Bath 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  had  only 
quitted  him  in  order  to  perform  for  her  son 
Henry,  who  had  taken  the  Edinhoigh  Theatre; 
and  tile  last  illness  was  very  short. 

She  writes  to  a  friend  soon  after  his  death, 
thns:  '*May  I  die  the  death  of  my  honest, 
worthy  husband ;  and  may  those  to  whom  I  am 
dear  remember  me  when  I  am  gone,  as  I  remem- 
ber him,  foi^tting  and  forgiving  all  my  errors, 
and  recollecting  only  my  quietness  of  spirit  and 
singleness  of  heart.** 

A  great  public  calamity  also  interrupted  her 
London  labours  during  the  season  of  1808.  In  the 
morning  of  September  the  20th,  Covent  Oarden 
Theatre  was  destroyed  by  firei  An  awftd  event 
it  was.  The  deaths  amounted  to  thirty,  chiefly 
those  of  firemen  employed  in  saving  property; 
and  so  rapid  was  the  conflagration,  that  in  three 
hours,  namely,  from  four  to  seven,  in  one  morning, 
the  whole  was  a  heap  of  smoldng  ruins.  The 
scenery,  the  wardrobes  of  actors,  the  fine  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  libraries,  and  the  organ  be- 
queathed to  them  by  Handel — all  perished.  So 
great  a  loss  of  property  in  one  fire  has  rarely 
been  known. 

Of  course  the  poor  impoverished  actors  had  to. 
be  thought  for ;  they  wanted  every  help.  The 
management  and  company  were  transferred  to 
the  Opera  House,  and  then  to  the  Haymarket, 
at  which  places  Mrs  Siddons  acted  forty-two 
times,  returning  to  Edinburgh  afterwards. 

It  was  thought  that  the  theatrical  season, 
which  was  to  inaugurate  the  new  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  would  be  the  most  perfect  ever  known. 
So  expeditious  had  been  the  workmen,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Smirke,  that 
the  theatre  was  ready  two  nights  before  the  an- 
niversary of  the  conflagration.  The  Kembles 
were  here  to  reign  supreme.  Mrs  Siddons  was 
queen.  All  the  decorations,  the  scenery,  the 
arrangements  of  the  building,  seemed  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  But  an  ill-starred  attempt 
of  John  Kemble  to  raise  the  prices  doomed  him 
at  once  to  unpopularity,  and  while  the  famous 
0.  P.  Biots  continued,  Mrs  Siddons  necessarily 
retired  after  the  first  night.  The  contest  vexed, 
inconvenienced,  and  alarmed  her  for  her  brother's 
sake;  but  she  herself  was  resigned  to  wait;  and 
the  next  season,  when  Mr  Kemble  had  seen  it 
good  to  yield,  and  when  harmony  was  restored, 
Mrs  Siddons  was  all  the  more  bent  upon  giving 
her  best  powers  to  his  service,  because  she  had 
ftdly  determined  to  take  her  own  leave  of  the 
•tage  in  June  1812. 

She  would  then  have  reached  her  fifty-sixth 
year.  She  thought  the  proper  time  was  come 
for  her  to  retire,  and  to  give  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  private  and  domestic  duties,  while 
still  retaining  her  interest  in  that  which  had 
been  to  her  a  source  of  earnest  pursuit  for  so 
many  years. 

How  often  have  we  heard  of  the  parting  scene 


on  that  night— the  29th  of  June  1812.  The 
heartfelt  sorrow,  the  deep  silence— only  broken 
by  smothered  sobs — ^the  dread  of  losing  a  word 
from  the  voice  which  was  now  speaking  its  last 
to  the  audience;  then  the  irrepressible  burst  of 
feeling  when  the  scene,  in  which  she  appears  for 
the  last  time  in  Lady  Macbeth,  was  over !  the 
unanimous  call  for  the  curtain  to  drop,  for  the 
audience  could  bear  no  more !  lasUy,  her  own 
personal  address  1 

But  her  private  life,  one  is  thankfiil  to  say, 
did  not  end  for  nineteen  years  longer.  She  felt 
it  a  blessing  that  she  had  time  given  her  to 
spend  in  the  way  she  desired — ^in  cultivating 
piety  towards  God  and  benevolence  towards  man. 
And  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
some  of  her  peculiar  faults,  as  well  as  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  past,  remained  with  her  in  her 
retirement,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
anything  which  the  kind  and  the  candid  among 
her  countrymen  and  women  could  not  well  un- 
derstand  and  allow  for.  One  does  not  see  how 
a  woman  who  had  been  before  the  world  for  so 
long  a  time,  who  had  drank  so  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  poptdar  favour,  could  fairly  be  expected 
to  settie  into  complete  quietude,  taking  interest 
in  small  concerns,  such  as  fill  up  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  never  known  great 
excitements.  There  were  people  who  insisted 
upon  it  that  Mrs  Siddons  studied  to  keep  up  her 
stage  manner,  and  would  not  let  it  go.  Those 
who  said  so  could  not  know  the  woman.  Her 
lofty  manner  was  inborn,  aided,  no  doubt»  by 
the  long  practice  of  her  profession.  And  then, 
in  character,  she  was  somewhat  slow,  wanting 
lightness  and  quickness;  as  Mrs  Jameson  says: 
"  She  wanted  time  for  everything — time  to  com- 
prehend, time  to  speak ;  there  was  nothing  super- 
ficial about  her,  no  vivacity  of  manner.  To 
petty  gossip  she  could  not  condescend,  and  evil- 
speaking  she  abhorred.  She  cared  not  to  shine 
in  general  conversation.  Ask  her  her  opinion, 
she  could  not  give  it  you  till  she  had  looked  on 
the  subject  and  considered  it  on  every  side; 
then  you  might  trust  to  it  without  appeid.'* 

A  much  more  interesting  question  than  that  of 
external  manners  has  been  suggested,  and  was 
put  without  hesitation  to  one  who  knew  her  in 
the  greatest  possible  intimacy.  "  Did  Mrs  Sid- 
dons ever  express  regret  at  the  employment  of 
her  past  years  in  the  theatrical  profession  f* 
The  answer  is  decided.  '*  No,  I  never  did  hear, 
nor  do  I  believe  she  ever  felt  regret  at  having 
adopted  it  She  was  obliged  to  it,  in  a  manner, 
at  first,  and  by  degrees  felt  the  inspiration  per^ 
vading  her  whole  being.  When  this  went  along 
with  the  conviction  of  being  useful  'in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  she  was  called,'  what 
wonder  that  she  should  like  to  have  the  cup 
sweetened  still  more  by  public  sjrmpathy  and 
applause?  In  her  latter  years  she  certainly 
came  to  regard  gravity  and  grave  pursuits  as 
safeguards;  hence  strangers  might  think  her 
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aiutefe,  though,  when  onoe  known,  no  one  was 
aver  more  beloved  and  respected." 

I  have  before  dwelt  on  her  fondness  for  chil- 
dren. To  the  last  this  remained  very  con- 
spicnonsly.  Her  eye  was  sure  to  follow  the 
movements  of  a  child,  and  children  found  her 
wonderfully  attractive  in  her  quiet,  sympathis- 
ing style;  not  attempting,  after  the  manner  of 
some  elderly  people,  to  be  a  playfellow  to  the 
young,  which  seldom  or  never  succeeds,  but  only 
showing  that  she  thought  of  and  thought  for 
them  by  a  gentle  way  of  anticipating  their  wishes. 
On  one  occasion,  when  she  was  nundng  her  own 
youngest  daughter,  Cecilia,  she  was  found  at 
home  eigoying  the  society  of  her  baby,  while  her 
husband  and  elder  daughters  were  taking  their 
pleasure  at  Margate. 

''If  they  like  to  be  gay,"  she  wrote  to  a 
Mend,  "  let  them.  I  only  wish  they  would  let 
ma  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  my  baby. 
But^"  she  adds,  "I  am  wvtj  day  more  and 
mors  convinced  that  one  half  of  the  worl<i  live 
to  themselves  and  the  other  half  for  the  comfort 
of  othersL  At  least  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  I 
have  had  no  will  of  my  own  since  I  remember; 
and,  indeed,  to  be  Just,  I  fancy  I  should  have 
little  delight  in  so  selfish  an  existence." 

Knowing  what  this  youngest  of  her  children 
afterwards  became  to  her  mother — ^the  one  re- 
maining treasure  of  her  age— everything  she  says 
of  Mrs  Siddons  becomes  most  interesting,  and 
we  like  to  read  her  recollections.  In  her  private 
character,  Mrs  Combe  observes  that  Mrs  Siddons 
was  not  at  all,  as  some  fancied,  of  "  a  hard  and 
haughty  demeanour,  ruling  in  her  own  family 
by  fear  and  severity.  It  would  be  very  easy,  on 
the  contrary,"  she  says,  "  for  me  to  give  the  lie 
to  such  accusations  by  adducing  many  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  my  mother  being  only  too  easy 
— too  much  disposed  to  be  ruled  by  people  in- 
fsnor  in  every  way  to  herself.  One  who  knew 
ber  well  says  she  was  even  credulous  to  an  ex- 
tzBordinary  degree,  always  trusting  to  appear- 
ances, and  never  willing  to  suspect  any  one." 

Mrs  Combe's  mention  of  her  own  impression 
of  her  mother's  acting  is  also  interesting.  She 
tells  that  she  had  never,  except  very  rarely,  seen 
her  mother  act  till,  in  the  season  of  1809,  ''  a 
friend  having  observed  to  my  mother  that  she 
ought  not  to  deprive  her  daughter  of  emotions 
and  recollections  which  would  one  day  be  dear, 
shepennitted  me  to  be  present  at  each  one  of  her 
great  representations.  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful  to  the  friend  (the  late  Samuel  Rogers) 
who  gained  me  this  privilege.  Those  moments 
are  among  the  sweetest  of  my  remembrances, 
and  the  impression  left  is  so  lively  that  even 
to-day,  when  many  years  are  past,  there  is  not  a 
aoene  which  I  do  not  recall  exactly,  and  which 
does  not  awaken  sometimes  a  smile,  sometimes 
tears,  just  as  if  the  drama  were  unfolding  itself 
before  my  eyes." 

I  ought  not  surely  to  omit  notice  of  Mrs 


Siddons'  public  and  drawing-room  readings  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Many  who  attended 
these  readings  are  living  still,  and  would  agree 
with  her  biographer,  Campbell,  "that  no  act- 
ing, no  dramatic  criticism,  seemed  to  illustrate 
Shakspeare  so  closely  and  so  perfectly."  * 

Mrs  Siddons  had  considerable  facility  of  ver- 
sification ;  and  Mr  Campbell  gives  us  a  short 
specimen,  which  is  here  inserted.  Its  date  is 
unknown:  ■ 

"  Say,  what's  the  brightest  wreath  of  tame, 
But  cankered  buds/ that,  opening,  dose; 
Ah !  what  the  world's  most  pleasing  dream. 
But  broken  fragments  of  repose  T 

"  Lead  me  where  peace,  with  steady  hand. 
The  mingled  cup  of  life  shall  hold, 
Where  time  shall  smoothly  pour  his  aand. 
And  wisdom  turn  that  sand  to  gold. 

<*  Then  haply  at  Beliglon's  shrine. 
This  weaiy  heart  its  load  shall  lay ; 
Each  wish  my  fatal  lore  resign, 
And  passion  melt  in  tears  away.** 

A  deep  sorrow  and  loss  brought  her  once 
more  upon  the  stage,  three  years  after  she  had 
taken  her  leave  of  it.  Her  eldest  son,  Henry, 
who  had  become  the  respected  proprietor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre,  died,  to  her  inexpressible 
grief,  in  1815.  This  dMth  of  Henry  laid  a 
heavier  hand  on  her  mind  than  any  she  had 
received.  Her  voice,  she  says,  was  gone,  and 
what  was  left  of  sight  was  almost  washed  away 
by  tears.  Bnt  before  the  close  of  that  sad  year 
she  had  taken  her  resolution— she  would  go  to 
Edinburgh  and  do  her  best  for  her  son's  widow 
and  children. 

With  that  admirable  wife  and  mother,  Mrs 
Siddons'  relations  had  always  been  perfect;  and 
well  they  might  be  so,  for  the  two  women,  ex- 
tremely dissimilar  in  many  respects,  were  alike 
in  their  probity,  their  love  of  goodness,  their 
truthfulness  and  simplicity.  Mrs  Henry  Sid- 
dons had,  probably  more  than  her  mother-in- 
law,  the  power  of  immediately  charming  in 
private  life.  She  threw  herself  into  a  variety 
of  characters  by  means  of  a  remarkable  degree 
of  sympathy.  A  knowledge  of  character  seemed 
to  be  intuitive  with  her;  and,  what  was  far 
more  remarkable,  she  had  the  power  of  seizing 
on  the  good,  if ithout  being  in  the  least  blind  to 
the  bad.  She  had  all  the  light  graceful  play  of 
manner  which  the  grander  mother  wanted,  and 
yet  she  had  an  innate  dignity  which  repelled 
every  species  of  impertinence. 

For  this  excellent  woman,  under  her  great 
bereavement,  and  with   numerous   difficulties 

*  One  of  Mrs  Siddons*  most  decided  tastes  was  for 
modelling.  She  was  skilful,  and  often  successful  in 
moulding  likenesses  and  figures,  and  had  she  had 
opportunity  would  probably  have  excelled.  Her  visits 
to  her  friend,  Mrs  Darner,  were,  it  may  be  supposed, 
very  enjoyable,  and  mudi  time  was  past  In  the  studio 
of  the  latter. 
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pressing  npon  her,  Mrs  Siddons  eonld  not  but 
long  to  do  her  utmost;  and  she  gave  ten  per- 
formances at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  for  this 
purpose. 

They  cost  her  very  dear.  She  came  upon  the 
stage  the  first  night  absolutely  shaken  by  ner- 
vous agitation.  Occasionally  her  voice  could 
hardly  be  heard.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
wonted  presence  of  mind  returned,  the  shx>ng 
feeling  of  duty  was  triumphant.  She  was  Mrs 
Siddons  still ;  and  though  added  years  and  sor- 
row had  told  upon  her,  there  Was  still  the  rii)e 
judgment,  the  pure  taste,  the  dignified  expres- 
sive mien — ^much,  very  much,  of  all  that  had 
formerly  delighted  adxniring  crowds. 

One  cannot  feel  the  same  in  remembering  the 
nights  *  of  her  appearance  in  Ix)ndon  in  1816, 
by  order  of  the  lamented  Princess  Charlotte, 
l^e  mandate  was,  it  must  be  owned,  injudicious. 
But  the  last  of  her  stage  performances,  on  the 
19th  of  Jane  1819,  was  the  result  of  her  own 
amiable  desire  to  do  what  she  could  for  her 
brother  Charles.  On  that  occasion  she  certainly 
did  not  spare  herself,  choosing  the  part  of  Lady 
Rcmdclph;  and  perhaps  she  never  received  more 
applause  than  at  her  final  exit.  She  was  then 
sixty-three  years  of  agew 

The  particulars  of  her  life,  after  this,  present 
little  for  the  chronicler.  In  the  summer  of  1820 
she  went,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Cecilia, 
to  Switzerland.  It  was  her  first  view  of  those 
grand  scenes,  and  no  one  of  the  party  of  friends 
assembled,  entered  into  their  beauty  with  a 
keener  zest.  Chamouni,  then  much  less  easily 
accessible  than  now,  was  forbidden  her.  <  *  But, " 
says  her  'daughter,  "  we  have  eaten  of  chamois, 
crossed  a  lake,  and  mounted  a  glacier  with  two 
men  cutting  steps  in  the  ice  with  a  hatchet,  and 
done  most  of  the  surprising  things  that  (ordi- 
nary) travellers  boast  of.  My  mother  bore  all 
the  fatigues  much  more  wonderfully  than  any 
of  us." 

The  great  object,  however,  of  this  journey  was 
to  visit  her  brother  John,  who  was  living  in  a 
beautiful  retreat  at  Lausanne.  It  was  the  last 
meeting  of  this  wonderful  brother  and  sister. 
Their  happiness  together,  for  the  time  permitted 
to  their  enjoyment  of  it,  was  great.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  Eemble,  like  his  father 
and  mother,  was  through  life  a  Boman  Catholic, 

— -       -*-  

*  Scott  says  of  these  reappearaiices :  "  Mrs  Siddons, 
as  feme  reports,  has  taken  anoUier  engagement  at 
Oovent  Garden.  Surely  she  is  not  wise  I  She  should 
have  no  twilight,  but  set  In  the  fuU  poBseislon  of  her 
powers'*  ("  Sooth's  Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  890). 

Alas  I  who  would  not,  if  it  wera  possible,  have  such 
a  "  set  o'  his  sun  ?  "  But  not  such  was  Scott's  own ; 
and  Mrs  Siddons  had,  or  deemed  she  had,  a  worthy 
objeot  for  her  "twilight"  exertions.  It  is  placing 
mere  reputation  too  high  to  exalt  it  above  its  moral 
uses.  Perhaps,  In  the  first  instance,  Mn  Siddon^ 
reappearance  wu  unwise;  but  she  was  very  loyal, 
and  the  command  o<  the  princess  had  great  weight 
with  her. 


while  Mrs  Siddons  was  a  devout  Protestant; 
but  her  brother  was  no  bigot  He  was  attended 
in  his  last  hours  (in  February  1823)  with  all 
Christian  kindness  by  an  English  dergyman, 
who  read  prayers  with  him  while  he  could  at- 
tend to  them ;  and  was  interred  near  Lausanne 
with  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  His  age 
at  the  period  of  the  final  attack  was  sixty-six. 

The  remaining  years  of  Mrs  Siddons*  life  were 
wholly  passed  in  England,  the  winters  almost 
invariably  in  her  house  in  Baker  Street,  where 
she  had  often  large  parties  to  whom  she  afforded 
the  treat  of  hearing  her  read.  One  of  her  grand- 
children, then  a  child,  has  described  the  interest 
of  her  visits  to  her.  '*  Frequently,"  she  says, 
"my  grandmother  would  read  to  us,  giving  us 
often  the  choice  of  the  play.  One  evening  in 
particular  I  remember  when  she  read  '  Othello.' 
It  was  a  stormy  night,  and  the  thunder  was 
heard  occasionally,  and  she  so  grand  and  im- 
pressive! her  look,  her  voice,  her  magnificent 
eyes  still  clear  and  brilliant  It  was  real  read- 
ing, not  declamation,  and  yet  the  effect  was 
beyond  anything  I  could  conceive  of  the  finest 
acting."  This  was  the  winter  previous  to  her 
death. 

In  spite  of  her  fluent  and  increased  suffering 
fh)m  headaches,  the  greatest  bodily  trial  of  her 
life,  she  had,  says  Campbell,  "till  the  last  year 
of  a  long  life,  a  hale  and  cheerful  aspect.  Time 
itself  seemed  to  lay  his  touches  reverentially 
upon  her,  for  she  always  looked  many  years 
younger  than  her  age.  Her  step,  her  voice,  and 
her  eyes,  denoted  a  mind  of  unchanged  tran- 
quillity and  intelligence."  She  was  "most 
agreeably  excited  in  her  last  years,  by  the 
favourable  reception  of  Fanny  Kemble  on  the 
stage.  She  went  to  see  her  niece's  performance, 
and  was  moved  to  tears  of  joy." 

Her  lost  and  fatal  illness  attacked  her  in 
April  1831,  when  she  had  reached  her  seventy- 
sixth  year.  It  was  the  old  enemy,  erysipelas. 
She  shook  it  off  once  more,  however,  in  a  degree ; 
but  about  six  weeks  afterwards  another  and  a 
fatal  attack  took  place,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  June  she  expired,  after  a  week  of  great 
suffering. 

She  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Padding- 
ton  Church ;  her  orders  were  that  the  interment 
should  be  strictly  private,  every  arrangement 
of  the  plainest  kind ;  but  numbers,  unbidden, 
crowded  to  the  scene,  and  it  was  thought  that 
there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  5000  per- 
sons present.  The  stone  erected  above  the  spot 
where  her  honoured  remains  repose,  bears  this 
inscription: 

BAOaXD  TO  TBI  MIMOaT 

or 

SARAH  SIDDONS, 

Who  departed  this  life,  June  8, 18S1, 
in  her  70th  year. 

"BUtHdwthBdtadtBhoMeinihtLor^* 


WILLIAM  GOD  WIN. 
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Intide  the  same  chnrdi  ib  a  marble  alab  also  to 
her  memory,  with  the  text,  '*I  know  that  my 
Bedeemer  liyeth." 

In  oottdnding  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Sarah 
Siddona,  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  her 
were  we  not  again  to  remark  on  her  very  strong 
and  deep  religioua  feelings.  While  she  perfectly 
comprehended  her  own  exalted  professional 
position,  she  Talned  it  only  at  its  proper  worth. 
In  her  deepest  thoughts  she  was  most  humble, 
rating  henelf  and  every  one  eke  as,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  imperfect,  fiinful,  and  unprofitable;  and 


because  of  this,  and  of  her  own  extreme  con- 
sdentiousness,  she  was  perhaps  ready  even  to 
overrate  the  good  that  was  in  people  or  in  books 
more  distinctly  dedicated  to  religious  services 
than  her  employments  allowed  her  to  be.  Her 
own  habits  of  devotion,  her  steady  following 
out  of  rules  for  the  employment  of  time,  her 
diligent  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  her  sym* 
pathy  with  the  gravest  and  most  literal  of  their 
interpreters,  were  constant,  increasing  to  the 
last.  —  Ahrid/ged  from  Biographies  qf  Qood 
Women, 


WILLIAM    GODWIN. 

[1756-1836.] 

Bt  WILLIAM  HAZUTT.* 


[William  Godwin,  novelist  and  political  writer, 
distinguished  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
and  speculations,  was  bom  at  Wisbeach,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 8d  Bfarch  1756.  His  father  was  a 
pious  dissenting  minister ;  and  after  the  neces- 
sary education  at  the  dissenting  college  at  Hox- 
ton,  young  Godwin  became  the  minister  of  a 
congregation  near  London.  He  officiated  also 
for  some  time  at  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk.  Mean- 
while his  religions  views  having  undergone  an 
important  change,  after  having  been  five  years 
a  dissenting  minister,  he  abandoned  the  pulpit 
in  1783,  and  went  to  London  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  literary  pursuits.  He  publiahed 
six  sermons  under  the  title  of  '<  Sketches  of 
History,**  and  became  a  contributor  to  the 
AmuuU  Register^  Becoming  known  as  a  zealous 
political  reformer,  his  next  work  brought  him 
the  ram  of  £700 ;  it  was  published  in  1793,  and 
was  entitled,  *'  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Jus- 
tice, and  its  Influenoee  on  General  Virtue  and 
on  Happiness.*'  It  has  been  termed  a  "splendid 
argomcnt  for  universal  philanthropy,"  and  with 
all  its  extravagance  displaying  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  His  next  work,  a  novel, 
'*Oaleb  Williams,"  was  published  in  1794,  and 
was  exceedingly  popular,  embodying  his  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  giving  "a  general  review  of  the 
modes  of  domestic  and  unrecorded  despotism, 
by  which  man  becomes  the  destroyer  of  man." 
An  account  of  his  habits  at  this  time,  as  sketched 
by  himself,  is  given  in  the  recently  published 
life  of  Godwin,  by  Mr  C.  Kegan  Paul : 

"This  year  was  the  main  crisis  of  my  life. 
In  the  summer  of  I79I I  gave  up  my  concern  in 
the  New  AwmhiL  EegitUr,  the  historical  part  of 
which  I  had  written  for  seven  years,  and  abdi- 
cate, I  hope  for  ever,  the  task  of  i>erforming  a 


«< 


Spirit  of  the  Afe,"  London,  1826. 


literary  labour,  the  nature  of  which  should  be 
dictated  by  anything  but  the  promptings  of  my 
own  mind.  I  suggested  to  Robinson,  the  book- 
seller, the  idea  of  composing  a  treatise  on 
political  principles,  and  he  agreed  to  aid  me  in 
executing  it  My  original  conception  proceeded 
on  a  feeling  of  the  imperfections  and  errors  of 
Montesquieu,  and  a  desire  of  supplying  a  less 
faulty  work.  In  the  first  fervour  of  my  enthu- 
siasm, I  entertained  the  vain  imagination  of 
*  hewing  a  stone  from  the  rock,*  which,  by  its 
inherent  enei^gy  and  weight,  eAxould  overbear 
and  annihilate  all  opposition,  and  place  the 
principles  of  politics  on  an  immovable  basis. 
It  was  my  first  determination  to  tell  all  that  I 
apprehended  to  be  the  truth,  and  all  that  seemed 
to  be  truth,  confident  that  from  such  a  proceed- 
ing the  best  results  were  to  be  expected.    .    .   . 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793, 1  removed 
to  a  small  house  in  Challon  Street,  Somers  Town, 
which  I  possessed  entirely  to  myself,  with  no 
other  attendance  than  the  daily  visit  of  a  bed- 
maker  for  about  an  hour  each  day.  No  man 
could  be  more  desirous  than  I  was  of  adopting 
a  practice  conformable  to  my  principles,  as  far 
as  I  could  do  so  without  affording  reasonable 
ground  of  offence  to  any  other  person.  I  was 
anxious  not  to  spend  a  penny  on  myself,  which 
I  did  not  imagine  calculated  to  render  me  a 
more  capable  servant  of  the  public ;  and  as  I  was 
averse  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  so  I  was 
not  inclined  to  earn  it  but  in  small  portions. 

"I  considered  the  disbursement  of  money  for 
the  benefit  of  others  as  a  very  difficult  problem, 
which  he  who  has  the  possession  of  it  is  bound 
to  solve  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  but  which 
affords  small  encouragement  to  any  one  to  acquire 
it  who  has  it  not  The  plan,  therefore,  I  resolved 
on  was  leisure — a  leisure  to  be  employed  in 
deliberate  composition,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
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nich  attaiiuneaU  as  afforded  me  the  moet  pro- 
nuBe  to  render  me  luefiiL  Foryearslacarcelydid 
anything  at  home  or  abroad  without  the  inquiry 
behig  uppermost  in  my  mind  whether  I  could 
be  better  employed  for  general  benefit ;  and  I 
hope  much  of  thie  temper  haa  surviTed,  and  will 
attend  me  to  my  grave.  The  fame  in  which  I 
found  myaelf  eulted  my  spirito,  and  rendered 
me  more  of  a  talker  than  I  was  before  or  have 
been  since,  and  than  is  agreeable  to  my  natural 
chaiacter.  Certainly  I  attended  now,  and  at  all 
times,  to  everything  that  was  offered  in  the  way 
of  reasoning  and  argument,  with  the  sincerest 
desire  of  embracing  the  truth,  and  that  only. 
The  '  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice '  was 
published  in  February  [1793].  In  this  year  also 
I  wrote  the  principal  part  of  the  novel  'Caleb 
Williams,'  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  affording  no  inadequate  image  of  the  fervour 
of  my  spirit;  it  was  the  offspring  of  that  temper 
of  mind  in  which  the  composition  of  my  'Poli- 
tical Justice*  left  me.  In  this  year  I  acquired 
the  friendship  of  many  excellent  persons — 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  Bichard  Porson,  Joseph 
Oerrald,  Robert  Merry,  and  Joseph  Bitson." . . . 

"He  rose,"  says  his  daughter,  "between 
seven  and  eight,  and  read  some  classic  author 
before  breakfast.  From  nine  till  twelve  or  one 
he  occupied  himself  with  his  pen.  He  found 
that  he  could  not  exceed  this  measure  of  labour 
with  any  advantage  to  bis  own  health  or  the 
work  on  hand.  While  writing  '  Political  Jus- 
tice,' there  was  one  paragraph  which  he  wrote 
eight  times  over  before  he  could  satisfy  himself 
with  the  strength  and  perspicuity  of  his  expres- 
sions. On  this  occasion  a  sense  of  confusion  of 
the  brain  came  over  him,  and  he  applied  to  his 
fiiend  Mr  Carlisle,  afterwards  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle, the  celebrated  sui^geon,  who  warned  him 
that  he  had  exerted  his  intellectual  faculties  to 
their  limit  In  compliance  with  his  direction 
Mr  Godwin  reduced  his  hours  of  composition 
within  what  many  will  consider  narrow  bounds. 
The  rest  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  reading 
and  seeing  his  friends.  When  at  home  he  dined 
at  four,  but  during  his  bachelor  life  he  frequently 
dined  out.  His  dinner  at  home  at  this  time 
was  simple  enough..  He  had  no  regular  servant ; 
an  old  woman  came  in  the  morning  to  dean  and 
arrange  his  rooms,  and  if  necessary  she  prepared 
a  mutton  ohop^  which  was  put  in  a  Dutch 
oven." 

His  friends  Holcroft,  Thelwall,  and  Home 
Tooke,  having  been  tried  for  high  treason,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  containing  strictures  on 
Judge  Byre's  charge  to  the  jury,  which  is  said 
to  have  had  some  influence  on  their  acquittal 
and  release.  He  published  a  series  of  essays, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Inquirer,"  in  1797. 
This  same  year  he  married  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
author  of  the  "Vindication  of  the  Bights  of 
Women,"  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  before 
maxriage.    Her  idea  of  the  married  state  was 


the  following :  "  Mutual  affection  was  maniage, 
and  that  the  marriage  tie  should  not  bind  after 
the  death  of  love,  if  love  should  die."  She  died 
some  months  after  marriage  in  giving  birth  to  » 
daughter,  afterwards  known  as  Mrs  Shelley. 
He  married  again,  and  started  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  Skinner  Street,  combining  the  professions  of 
author  and  bookseller.  "St  Leon,"  a  romance, 
was  issued  in  1799.  His  other  chief  publica- 
tions are  "Antonio,"  k tragedy,  1801 ;  "Life  of 
Chaucer,"  1808;  "Fleetwood,"  a  novel,  1804; 
"Faulkner,"  another  tragedy,  1807;  "Essay 
on  Sepulchres,"  1808 ;  and  in  1815,  "  lives  of 
Edward  and  John  Phillips,  the  nephews  of  Mil« 
ton."  "MandeviUe,"  another  novel,  was  pub- 
lished by  Constable  of  Edinburgh,  the  author 
having  made  arrangements  for  its  publication 
when  in  Scotland  in  1817.  In  1820  he  published 
a  refutation  of  Malthus'  views  on  population, 
and  produced  an  elaborate  "History  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  at  intervals  between  1824  and 
1828.  "  Cloudesley,"  a  tale,  was  issued  in  1830. 
His  next  work  was  a  treatise,  "Thoughts  on 
Men,  eta;"  his  last  work  was  entitled  "Lives 
of  the  Necromancers."  Godwin  is  invariably 
credited  with  making  an  endeavour  in  all  his 
literary  undertakings,  and  with  all  his  displays  of 
mistaken  zeal,  of  applying  himself  with  ardour 
to  their  fullest  ultimate  accomplishment  Ho 
died  April  7th«  1836^  and  was  buried  beside 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  in  Old  St  Pancras  Church- 
yard. Hazlitt's  portrait  of  Godwin  is  inter- 
esting, as  having  been  written  by  a  literary 
contemporary,  as  transporting  the  reader  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  giving  a  fairiy 
correct  idea  of  the  opinions  held  regarding  God* 
win  by  his  contemporaries.] 

The  spirit  of  the  age  was  never  more  fully 
shown  than  in  its  treatment  of  this  writer — ^its 
love  of  paradox  and  change,  its  dastard  submis- 
sion to  prejudice  and  to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  he  was  in  the  very 
zenith  of  a  sultry  and  unwholesome  popularity ; 
he  blazed  as  a  sun  in  the  firmament  of  reputa- 
tion; no  one  was  more  talked  of,  more  looked 
up  to,  more  sought  after,  and  wherever  liberty, 
truth,  justice,  was  the  theme,  his  name  was  not 
far  off: — ^now  he  has  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  eigoys  the  serene  twilight  of  a  doubtful 
immortality.  Mr  Godwin,  during  his  lifetime, 
has  secured  to  himself  the  triumphs  and  the 
mortifications  of  an  extreme  notoriety  and  of  a 
sort  of  posthumous  fame.  His  bark,  after  being 
tossed  in  the  revolutionary  tempest,  now  raised 
to  heaven  by  all  the  fury  of  popular  breath,  now 
almost  dashed  in  pieces,  and  buried  in  the  quick- 
sands of  ignorance,  or  scorched  with  the  lightning 
of  momentary  indignation,  at  length  floats  on 
the  calm  wave  that  is  to  bear  it  down  the  stream 
of  time.  Mr  Godwin's  person  is  not  known,  he 
is  not  pointed  out  in  the  street,  his  conversation 
is  not  courted,  his  opinions  are  not  asked,  he  is 
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at  the  head  of  no  cabal»  he  belongs  to  no  party 
in  the  State,  he  has  no  train  of  admirers,  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  even  to  tradace  and 
Tilif  J  him,  he  has  scarcely  friend  or  foe,  the 
world  makes  a  point  (as  Goldsmith  used  to  say) 
of  taking  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  sach  an 
individual  had  never  existed;  he  is  to  all  ordi- 
nary intents  and  purposes  dead  and  buried;  but 
the  author  of  "  Political  Justice  "  and  of  "  Caleb 
Williams"  can  never  die,  his  name  is  an  ab- 
straction in  letters,  his  works  are  standard  in 
the  history  of  intellect.  He  is  thought  of  now 
like  any  eminent  writer  a  hundred  and  fiffcy 
years  ago,  or  just  as  ha  will  be  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  hence.  He  knows  this,  and  smiles  in 
silent  mockery  of  himself,  reposing  on  the 
monument  of  his  fame : 


M 


Sedet,  in  etemumque  sedeblt  infelix  Theseus.** 


No  work  in  our  time  gave  such  a  blow  to  the 
philosophical  mind  of  the  country  as  the  cele- 
brated *'  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice." 
Tom  Paine  was  considered  for  the  time  as  a  Tom 
Fool  to  him ;  Paley  an  old  woman ;  Edmund 
Burke  a  flashy  sophist  Truth,  moral  truth,  it 
was  supposed,  had  here  taken  up  its  abode; 
and  these  were  the  oracles  of  thought.  "  Throw 
aside  your  books  of  chemistry,*'  said  Wordsworth 
to  a  young  man,  a  student  in  the  Temple,  "and 
read  Godwin  on  *  Necessity.' "  Sad  necessity  1 
Fatal  reverse  I  Is  truth  then  so  variable  f  Is 
it  one  thing  at  twenty,  and  another  at  forty  9 
Is  it  at  a  burning  heat  in  1793,  and  below  zero 
in  1814  ?  Not  so,  in  the  name  of  manhood  and 
of  common  sense  1  Let  us  pause  here  a  little. 
Mr  Godwin  indulged  in  extreme  opinions,  and 
carried  with  him  all  the  most  sanguine  and  fear- 
less understandings  of  the  time.  What  then  ? 
Becmnse  thoae  opinions  were  overcharged,  were 
they  therefore  altogether  groundless  f  Is  the 
wry  God  of  our  idolati^  all  of  a  sudden  to  be- 
come an  abomination  and  an  anathema  ?  Could 
io  many  young  men  of  talent,  of  education,  and 
of  principle,  have  been  hurried  away  by  what 
had  neither  truth,  nor  nature,  not  one  particle 
of  honest  feeling,  nor  the  least  show  of  reason 
in  it  r  Is  the  *<  Modem  PhUosopby  "  (as  it  has 
been  called)  at  one  moment  a  youthful  bride^ 
and  the  next  a  withered  beldame,  like  the  false 
Duessa  in  Spenser  ?  Or  is  the  vaunted  edifice  of 
Beeson,  like  his  House  of  Pride,  gorgeous  in 
fh>nt,  and  dazzling  to  approach,  while  "its 
hinder  parts  are  ruinous,  decayed,  and  old?" 
Bas  the  main  prop,  which  supported  the  mighty 
fabric,  been  shaken  and  given  way  under  the 
strong  grasp  of  some  Samson;  or  has  it  not 
lathcr  been  undermined  by  rats  and  vermin  ? 
At  one  time  it  almost  seemed  that 

"Xfthlsfkiled, 
Hm  pl]!a(*d  flmament  was  rottenness, 
▲ad  eaith's  bsM  buUt  of  stubble :  '* 


a  shadow  of  it  remains,  it  is  crumbled 


to  dust,  nor  is  it  even  talked  of  t  '*  What  then 
went  ye  forth  for  to  see  ?  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind  I "  Was  it  for  this  that  our  young  gowns- 
men of  the  greatest  expectation  and  promise, 
versed  in  classic  lore,  steeped  in  dialectics, 
armed  at  all  points  for  the  foe,  well  read,  well 
nurtured,  well  provided  for,  left  the  university 
and  the  prospect  of  lawn  sleeves,  tearing  asunder 
the  shackles  of  the  ft«e-bom  spirit,  and  the 
cobwebs  of  school-divinity,  to  throw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  new  Gamaliel,  and  learn  wis- 
dom from  him  f  Was  it  for  this  that  students 
at  the  bar,  acute,  inquisitive,  sceptical  (here 
only  wild  enthusiasts),  neglected  for  a  while  the 
paths  of  preferment  and  the  law  as  too  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  unseemly  to  bear  the  pure  and 
broad  light  of  reason?  Was  it  for  this  that 
students  in  medicine  missed  their  way  to  lec- 
tureships and  the  top  of  their  profession,  deem- 
ing lightly  of  the  health  of  the  body,  and 
dreaming  only  of  the  renovation  of  society  and 
the  march  of  mind  ?  Was  it  to  this  that  Mr 
Southey's  "Inscriptions"  pointed?  to  this  that 
Mr  Coleridge's  "Religious  Musings"  tended? 
Was  it  for  this  that  Mr  Godwin  himself  sat  with 
arms  folded,  and,  "  like  Cato,  gave  his  little 
senate  laws  ? "  Or  rather,  like  another  Prospero, 
uttered  syllables  that  with  their  enchanted 
breath  were  to  change  the  world,  and  might 
almost  stop  the  stars  in  their  courses?  Oht 
and  is  all  forgot  ?  Is  this  sun  of  intellect  blotted 
from  the  sky  ?  Or  has  it  suffered  total  eclipse  ? 
Or  is  it  we  who  make  the  fancied  gloom,  by 
looking  at  it  through  the  paltry,  broken,  stained 
fragments  of  our  own  interests  and  prejudices  ? 
Were  we  fools  then,  or  are  we  dishonest  now  ? 
Or  was  the  impulse  of  the  mind  less  likely  to  be 
true  and  sound  when  it  arose  from  high  thought 
and  warm  feeling,  than  afterwards,  when  it  was 
warped  and  debased  by  the  example,  the  vices, 
and  follies  of  the  world  ? 

The  fault,  then,  of  Mr  Godwin's  philosophy, 
in  one  word,  was  too  much  ambition — "by  that 
sin  fell  the  angels  1"  He  conceived  too  nobly 
of  his  fellows  (the  most  unpardonable  crime 
against  them,  for  there  is  nothing  that  annoys 
our  self-love  so  much  as  being  complimented  on 
imaginary  achievements  to  which  we  are  wholly 
unequal)— he  raised  the  standard  of  morality 
above  the  reach  of  humanity,  and  by  directing 
virtue  to  the  most  airy  and  romantic  heights, 
made  her  path  dangerous,  solitary,  and  imprac- 
ticable. The  author  of  the  "  PoUtical  Justice" 
took  abstract  reason  for  the  rule  of  conduct, 
and  abstract  good  for  its  end.  He  places  the 
human  mind  on  an  elevation  from  which  it 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  line  of  moral 
consequences,  and  requires  it  to  conform  its  acts 
to  the  feiger  and  more  enlightened  conscience 
which  it  has  thus  acquired.  He  absolves  man 
from  the  gross  and  narrow  ties  of  sense,  custom, 
authority,  private  and  local  attachment,  in  order 
that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  boundless 
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pnrsait  of  universal  benevolence.  Mr  €k>dwin 
gives  no  quarter  to  the  amiable  weaknesses  of 
our  nature,  nor  does  he  stoop  to  avail  himself  of 
the  supplementary  aids  of  an  imperfect  virtue. 
Gratitude,  promises,  friendship,  family  affection, 
give  way,  not  that  they  may  be  merged  in  the 
opposite  vices  or  in  want  of  principle,  but  that 
the  void  may  be  filled  up  by  the  disinterested 
love  of  good  and  the  dictates  of  inflexible  justice, 
which  is  "the  law  of  laws,  and  sovereign  of 
sovereigns."  All  minor  considerations  yield,  in 
his  system,  to  the  stem  sense  of  duty,  as  they 
do,  in  the  ordinary  and  established  ones,  to  the 
▼oice  of  necessity.  Mr  Godwin's  theory  and 
that  of  more  approved  reasoners  differ  only  in 
this,  that  what  are  with  them  the  exceptions, 
the  extreme  cases,  he  makes  the  everyday  rule. 
No  one  denies  that  on  great  occasions,  in  mo- 
ments of  fearful  excitement,  or  when  a  mighty 
object  is  at  stake,  the  lesser  and  merely  instru- 
mental points  of  duty  are  to  be  sacrificed  with- 
out remorse  at  the  shrine  of  patriotism,  of 
honour,  and  of  conscience.  But  the  disciple 
of  the  new  school  (no  wonder  it  found  so  many 
impugners,  even  in  its  own  bosom  I)  is  to  be 
always  the  hero  of  duty ;  the  law  to  which  he 
has  bound  himself  never  swerves  nor  relaxes ; 
his  feeling  of  what  is  right  is  to  be  at  all  times 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic  self-devo- 
tion; he  must  become  the  unshrinking  martyr 
and  confessor  of  the  public  good.  If  it  be  said 
that  this  scheme  is  chimerical  and  impracticable 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  the  generality  of 
mankind,  well  and  good ;  but  those  who  accuse 
the  author  of  having  trampled  on  the  common 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  mankind  in  wanton- 
ness or  insult,  or  without  wishing  to  substitute 
something  better  (and  only  unattainable  because 
it  is  better)  in  their  stead,  accuse  him  wrong- 
fully. We  may  not  be  able  to  launch  the  bark 
of  our  affections  on  the  ocean-tide  of  humanity ; 
we  may  be  forced  to  paddle  along  its  shores,  or 
shelter  in  its  creeks  and  rivulets ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  reproach  the  bold  and  adventurous 
pilot,  who  dai»d  us  to  tempt  the  uncertain 
abyss,  with  our  own  want  of  courage  or  of  skill, 
or  with  the  jealousies  and  impatience  which 
deter  us  from  undertaking,  or  might  prevent  us 
from  accomplishing  the  voyage  1 

The  "  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice " 
(it  was  urged  by  its  favourers  and  defenders  at 
the  time,  and  may  still  be  so,  without  either 
profaneness  or  levity)  is  a  metaphysical  and 
logical  commentary  on  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  striking  texts  of  Scripture.  Mr  Godwin 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Stoic  and  of  the  Christian 
philosopher.  To  break  the  force  of  the  vulgar 
objections  and  outcry  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  modern  philosophy,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  and  monstrous  birth  in  morals,  it  may  be 
worth  noticing  that  volumes  of  sermons  have  been 
written  to  excuse  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
for  not  including  friendship  and  private  affection 


among  its  golden  rules,  but  rather  excluding 
them.*    Moreover,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"Who  is  thy  neighbour T'  added  to  the  divine 
precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self," is  the  same  as  in  the  exploded  pages  of  our 
author — '*  He  to  whom  we  can  do  most  good." 
In  determining  this  point,  we  were  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  any  extrinsic  or  collateral  considera- 
tions, by  our  own  predilections,  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  others,  by  our  obligations  to  them  or 
any  services  they  might  be  able  to  render  us,  by 
the  climate  they  were  bom  in,  by  the  house  they 
lived  in,  by  rank  or  religion,  or  party,  or  per- 
sonal ties,  but  by  the  abstract  merits,  the  pure 
and  unbiassed  justice  of  the  case.    The  artificial 
helps  and  checks  to  moral  conduct  were  set  aside 
as  spurious  and  unnecessary,  and  we  came  at 
once  to  the  grand  and  simple  question — "In 
what  manner  we  could  best  contribute  to  the 
greatest  possible  good?"    This  was  the  para- 
mount obligation  in  all  cases  whatever,  from 
which  we  had  no  right  to  free  ourselves  upon 
any  idle  or  formal  pretext,  and  of  which  each 
person  was  to  judge  for  himself,  under  the  infal- 
lible authority  of  his  own  opioion  and  the  inviol- 
able sanction  of  his  self-approbation.     "  There 
was  the  mb  that  made  philosophy  of  so  short 
lifel"    Mr  Godwin's  definition  of  morals  was 
the  same  as  the  admired  one  of  law,  reason  with- 
out passion;  but  with  the  unlimited  scope  of 
privates  opinion,  and  in  a  boundless  field  of 
speculation  (for  nothing  less  would  satisfy  the 
pretensV>ns  of  the  new  school),  there  was  danger 
that  the  unseasoned  novice  might  substitute  some 
pragmatical  conceit  of  his  own  for  the  rule  of 
right  reason,  and  mistake  a  heartless  indifference 
for  a  superiority  to  more  natural  and  generous 
feelings.     Our  ardent  and  dauntless  reformer 
followed  out  the  moral  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  into  its  most  rigid  and  repulsive 
consequences  with  a  pen  of  steel,  and  let  fall 
his  "trenchant   blade"   on   every  vulnerable 
point  of  human  infirmity;  but  there  is  a  want 
in  his  system  of  the  mild  and  persuasive  tone  of 
the  Gospel,  where  "all  is  conscience  and  tender 
heart"    Man  was  indeed  screwed  up,  by  mood 
and  figure,  into  a  logical  machine,  that  was  to 
forward  the  public  good  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality and  effect,  and  it  might  go  very  well  on 
smooth  ground  and  under  favourable  circum- 
stances; but  would  it  work  up-hill  or  against 
the  grain  T    It  was  to  be  feared  that  the  proud 
temple  of  reason,  which  at  a  distance  and  in 
stately  supposition  shone  like  the  palaces  of  the 
New  Jerasalem,  might  (when  placed  on  actual 
ground)  be  broken  up  into  the  sordid  sties  of 
sensuality,  and  the  petty  huckster's  shops  of 
self-interest  1    Every  man  (it  was  proposed—"  so 

*  Shaftesbury  made  this  SB  objection  to  Chrlitianlly, 
which  was  answered  by  Foster,  LeUnd,  and  other 
eminent  divines,  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  had 
a  higher  object  in  view,  namely,  genenJ  philanthropy. 
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nn  the  tenor  of  the  hond")  was  to  he  a  Regu- 
las,  aCodros,  aCato,  or  a  Bratiia— every  woman 
a  mother  of  the  GraochL 

•'Itwuwensaid, 
And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  weU." 

Bnt  heroes  on  paper  might  degenerate  into  va- 
gabonds in  practice,  Corinnas  into  courtesans. 
Thus  a  refined  and  permanent  individoal  attach- 
ment is  intended  to  sapply  the  place  and  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  marriage,  but  vows  of 
eternal  constancy  without  Church  security  are 
f oand  to  be  fragile.  A  member  of  the  ideal  and 
perfect  commonwealth  of  letters  lends  another 
£100  for  immediate  and  pressing  use,  and  when 
he  applies  for  it  again,  the  borrower  has  still 
more  need  of  it  than  he,  and  retains  it  for  his 
own  especial,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  public 
good.  The  exchequer  of  pure  reason,  like  that 
of  the  State,  never  refunds.  The  political  as 
well  as  the  religious  fanatic  appeals  from  the 
overweening  opinion  and  claims  of  others  to  the 
highest  and  most  impartial  tribunal,  natnely, 
his  own  breast  Two  persons  agree  to  live  to- 
gether in  chambers  on  principles  of  pure  equality 
and  mutual  assistance ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  push,  one  of  them  finds  that  the  other 
always  insists  on  his  fetching  water  fh>m  the 
jmmp  in  Hare  Court  and  cleaning  his  shoes  for 
hint.  A  modest  assurance  was  not  the  least  in- 
dispensable virtue  in  the  new  perfectibility  code, 
•ad  it  was  hence  discovered  to  be  a  scheme,  like 
other  schemes  where  there  are  all  prizes  and  no 
blanks,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  enterpris- 
ing and  cunning,  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous 
and  honest.  This  broke  up  the  system,  and  left 
so  good  odour  behind  it.  Reason  has  become  a 
•ort  of  a  by-word,  and  philosophy  has  "  fallen 
first  into  a  fasting,  then  into  a  sadness,  then  into 
m  decline,  and  last,  into  the  dissolution  of  which 
we  all  complain."  This  is  a  worse  error  than 
the  former:  we  may  be  said  to  have  *'  lost  the 
unmortal  part  of  ourselves,  and  what  remains  is 
beasUy." 

The  point  of  view  from,  which  this  matter 
may  be  fiairly  considered,  is  two-fold,  and  may 
be  stated  thus:  In  the  first  place,  it  by  no 
jneam  follows,  because  reason  is  found  not  to 
be  tbe  only  infallible  or  safe  rule  of  conduct, 
that  it  is  no  rule  at  all ;  or  that  we  are  to  dis- 
caid  it  altogether  with  derision  and  ignominy. 
On  the  contrary,  if  not  the  sole,  it  is  the  princi- 
pal ground  of  action ;  it  is  "the  guide,  the  stay, 
and  anchor  of  our  purest  thoughts,  and  soul  of 
all  our  moral  being."  In  proportion  as  we 
atreagthen  and  expand  this  principle,  and  bring 
our  affections  and  subordinate,  but  perhaps 
mora  powerfal,  motives  of  action  into  harmony 
with  H,  it  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  we 
advance  to  the  goal  of  perfection,  and  answer 
tbs  enda  of  our  creation,  those  ends  which  not 
ofily  morality  enjoins,  but  which  religion  sanc- 
tions.    If  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  reason. 


man  cannot  (as  some  seemed  inclined  to  suppose) 
soar  up  to  the  God,  and  quit  the  ground  of 
human  frailty,  yet,  stripped  wholly  of  it,  he  sinks 
at  once  into  the  brute.    If  it  cannot  stand  alone, 
in  its  naked  simplicity,  but  requires  other  {Jrops 
to  buttress  it  up,  or  ornaments  to  set  it  off;  yet 
without  it  the  moral  structure  would  fall  flat 
and  dishonoured  to  the  ground.    Private  reason 
is  that  which  raises  the  individual  above  his 
mere  animal  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions : 
public  reason  in  its  gradual  progress  separates 
the  savage  from  the  civilised  state.     Without 
the  one,  men  would  resemble  wild  beasts  in 
their  dens;  without  the  other,  they  would  be 
speedily  converted  into  hordes  of  barbarians  or 
banditti.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  zeal  to  restore 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his 
having  bten  created  a  baronet  by  a  prince  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  may  think  it  a  fine 
thing  to  return  in  imagination  to  the  good  old 
times,  "when  in  Auvergne  alone  there  were 
three   hundred   nobles  whose   most   ordinary 
actions  were  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,"  when 
the  caetle  of  each  Norman  baron  was  a  strong- 
hold from  which  the  lordly  proprietor  issued  to 
oppress  and  plunder  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  when  the  Saxon  peasantry  were  treated  by 
their  gay  and  gaUant  tyrants  as  a  herd  of  loath- 
some swine — ^but  for  our  own  parts  we  beg  to 
be  excused ;  we  had  rather  live  in  the  same  age 
with  the  author  of  "  Waverley"  and  Blackwood^ a 
Magazine,    Reason  is  the  meter  and  alnager  in 
civil  intercourse,  by  which  each  person's  upstart 
and  contradictory  pretensions  are  weighed  and 
approved  or  found  wanting,  and  without  which 
it  could  not  subsist  any  more  than  traffic  or  the 
exchange  of  commodities  could  be  carried  on 
without  weights  and  measures.   It  is  the  medium 
of  knowledge,  and  the  polisher  of  manners,  by 
creating  common  interests  and  ideas.    Or  in  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  writer,  '*  Reason  is  the 
queen  of  the  moral  world,  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  lamp  of  human  life,  the  pillar  of 
society,  the  foundation  of  law,  the  beacon  of 
natio^,  the  golden  chainlet  down  from  heaven, 
which  links  all  accountable  and  all  intelligent 
natures  in  one  common  system — and  in  the  vain 
strife  between  fanatic  innovation  and  fanatic 
prejudice,  we  are  exhorted  to  dethrone  this 
queen  of  the  world,  to  blot  out  this  light  of  the 
mind,  to  deface  this  fair  column,  to  break  in 
pieces  this  golden  chain  1    We  are  to  discard 
and  throw  from  us  with  loud  taunts  and  bitter 
execrations  that  reason,  which  has  been  the  lofty 
theme  of  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  moralist, 
and  the  divine,  whose  name  was  not  first  named 
to  be  abused  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  to  be  blasphemed  by  the  madder 
enthusiasts,  the  advocates  of  divine  right,  bnt 
which  is  coeval  with,  and  inseparable  firom  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  man— is  the  image  of  hia 
Maker  stamped  upon  him  at  his  birth,  the 
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vndentandiiig  breathed  into  him  with  the  breath 
of  life,  and  in  the  participation  and  improve- 
ment  of  which  alone  he  is  raised  abo^e  the  brate 
creation  and  his  own  physical  nature !"  The 
overstrained  and  ridicolous  pretensions  of  monks 
and  ascetics  were  never  thoaght  to  justify  a  re- 
turn to  unbridled  licence  of  manners,  or  the 
throwing  aside  pf  all  decency.  The  hypocrisy, 
cruelty,  and  fanaticism,  often  attendant  on 
peculiar  professions  of  sanctity,  have  not  ban- 
ished the  name  of  religion  from  the  world. 
Neither  can  "  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
reason"  of  some  modem  sciolists  "so  unreason 
our  reason,"  as  to  debar  us  of  the  benefit  of  this 
principle  in  future,  or  to  disfranchise  us  of  the 
highest  privilege  of  our  nature.  In  the  second 
place,  if  it  is  admitted  that  reason  alone  is  not 
the  sole  and  self-sufficient  ground  of  morals,  it 
is  to  Mr  Godwin  that  we  are  indebted  for  having 
settled  the  point  Ko  one  denied  or  distrusted 
this  principle  (before  his  time)  as  the  absolute 
judge  and  interpreter  in  all  questions  of  diffi- 
culty ;  and  if  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  it  Ib  be- 
cause he  has  taken  this  principle,  and  followed 
it  into  its  remotest  consequences  with  more 
keenness  of  eye  and  steadiness  of  hand  than 
any  other  expounder  of  ethics.  His  grand  work 
is  (at  least).an  cs^perimai^m  erwcif  to  show  the 
weak  sides  and  imperfections  of  human  reason 
as  the  sole  law  of  human  action.  By  over-shoot- 
ing the  mark,  or  by  "flying  an  eagle  flight,  forth 
and  right  on,"  he  has  pointed  out  the  limit  or 
line  of  separation  between  what  is  practicable 
and  what  is  barely  conceivable — ^by  imposing 
impossible  tasks  on  the  naked  strength  of  the 
will,  he  has  discovered  how  far  it  is  or  is  not  in 
our  power  to  dispense  with  the  illusions  of  sense, 
to  resist  the  calls  of  affection,  to  emancipate 
ourselves  from  the  force  of  habit;  and  thus, 
though  he  has  not  said  it  himself^  has  enabled 
others  to  say  to  the  towering  aspirations  after 
good,  and  to  the  over-bearing  pride  of  human 
intellect — "Thus  far  shalt  thou  oome,  and  no 
further  1 "  Captain  Parry  would  be  thought  to 
have  rendered  a  service  to  navigation  and  his 
country,  no  less  by  proving  that  there  is  no 
North-West  Passage,  than  if  he  had  ascertained 
that  there  is  one :  so  Mr  Godwin  has  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  moral  science,  by  attempt- 
ing (in  vain)  to  pass  the  Arctic  circle  and  froien 
regions,  where  the  understanding  is  no  longer 
wanned  by  the  affections,  nor  fanned  by  the 
breeze  of  fancy  1  This  is  the  effect  of  all  bold, 
original,  and  powerful  thinking,  that  it  either 
discovers  the  truth,  or  detects  where  ezror  lies ; 
and  the  only  crime  with  which  Mr  Godwin  can 
be  charged  as  a  political  and  moral  reasoner  is, 
that  he  has  displayed  a  more  ardent  spirit,  and 
ft  more  independent  activity  of  thought  than 
others,  in  esUblishing  the  fsllacy  (if  fallacy  it 
be)  of  an  old  popular  prejudice  that  "the  just 
and  true  were  one,"  by  "championing  it  to  the 
outnmce,**  and  in  the  final  result  placing  the 


(Gothic  structure  of  human  virtue  on  a  humbler, 
but  a  wider  and  safer  foundation  than  it  had 
hitherto  occupied  in  the  volumes  and  systems 
of  the  learned. 

Mr  Godwin  is  an  inventor  in  the  regions  of 
romance,  as  well  as  a  skilful  and  hardy  explorer 
of  those  of  moral  truth.  "Caleb  Williams" 
and  "St  Leon"  are  two  of  the  most  splendid 
and  impressive  works  of  the  imagination  that 
have  appeared  in  our  times.  It  is  not  merely 
that  these  novels  are  very  well  for  a  philoeopbw 
to  have  produced—- they  are  admirable  and  com- 
plete in  themselves,  and  would  not  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  the  author,  who  is  so  entirely  at 
home  in  human  chsracter  and  dramatic  situa- 
tion, had  ever  dabbled  in  logic  or  metaphysics. 
The  first  of  these,  particularly,  is  a  master- 
piece, both  as  to  invention  and  execution.  The 
romantic  and  chivalrous  principle  of  the  love  of 
peraonsl  fame  is  embodied  in  the  finest  possible 
manner  in  the  character  of  Falkland;*  as  in 
Caleb  Williams  (who  is  not  the  first,  but  the 
second  character  in  the  piece)  we  see  the  very 
demon  of  curiosity  personified.  Perhaps  the  art 
with  which  these  two  characters  are  contrived  to 
relieve  and  set  off  each  other,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  work  of  fiction,  with  the  exception 
of  the  immortal  satire  of  Cervantes,  The  rest- 
less and  inquisitive  spirit  of  Caleb  Williams,  in 
search  and  in  possession  of  his  patron's  fatal 
secret,  haunts  the  latter  like  a  second  conscience, 
plants  stings  in  his  tortured  mind,  fans  the 
flame  of  his  jealous  ambition,  struggling  with 
agonised  remorse ;  and  the  hapless  but  noble- 
minded  Falkland  at  length  falls  a  martyr  to  the 
persecution  of  that  morbid  and  overpowering 
interest,  of  which  his  mingled  virtues  and  vices 
have  rendered  him  the  object.  We  conceive  no 
one  ever  began  "Caleb  Williams"  that  did  not 
read  it  through :  no  one  that  ever  read  it  could 
possibly  forget  it,  or  speak  of  it  after  any  length 
of  time,  but  with  an  impression  ak  if  the  events 
and  feelings  had  been  personal  to  himself.  This 
is  the  case  also  with  the  story  of  "St  Leon," 
which,  with  less  dramatic  interest  and  intensity 
of  purpose,  is  set  off  by  a  more  gorgeous  and 
flowing  eloquence,  and  by  a  crown  of  preter- 
natural imagery,  that  waves  over  it  like  a  palm- 
tree.  It  is  the  beauty  and  the  charm  of  Mr 
Godwin's  descriptions  that  the  reader  identifies 
himself  with  the  author ;  and  the  secret  of  this 
is,  that  the  author  has  identified  himself  with 
his  personages.  Indeed,  he  has  created  them. 
They  are  the  proper  issue  of  his  brain,  law- 
fully begot,  not  foundlings,  nor  the  "  bastards 
of  htB  art"    He  is  not  an  indifferent,  callous 


•"  Mr  Foseli  used  to  object  to  Ibis  slriklag  deU&ea- 
tion  a  want  of  historical  eorrectoeas,  inssmnoh  as  tbo 
animating  principle  of  the  true  chivalrous  character 
was  the  senie  of  honour,  not  the  mere  regard  to  or 
saving  of  appeaianoes.  This,  we  think,  mart  be  a 
hypercritidsm,  from  all  we  remember  of  books  of 
ehlvaliy  and  heroes  of  romanoe."— Hisun. 
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■pectator  of  the  aoenes  which  he  himself  por- 
trays, but  withont  aeemiog  to  feel  them.  There 
ie  no  look  of  patch-work  and  plagiarism,  the 
beggarly  copiousness  of  borrowed  wealth;  no 
tracery -work  from  worm-eaten  manuscripts, 
from  foigotten  chronicles,  nor  piecing  out  of 
Tsgne  traditions  with  fragments  and  snatches 
of  old  ballads,  so  that  the  result  resembles  a 
gaudy,  staring  transparency,  in  which 'you  can- 
not distinguish  the  daubing  of  the  painter  from 
the  light  that  shines  through  the  flimsy  colours 
and  gives  them  brilliancy.  Here  all  is  fairly 
made  out  with  strokes  of  the  pencil,  by  fair, 
sot  by  factitious  means.  Our  author  takes  a 
given  subject  frt>m  nature  or  from  books,  and 
then  flUs  it  up  with  the  ardent  workings  of  his 
own  mind,  with  the  teeming  and  audible  pulses 
of  his  own  heart  The  effect  is  entire  and  satis- 
factory in  proportion.  The  work  (so  to  speak) 
and  the  author  are  one.  We  are  not  puzzled 
to  decide  upon  their  respectlTe  pretensions. 
In  reading  Mr  Godwin's  novels  we  know  what 
share  of  merit  the  author  has  in  them.  In  read- 
ing the  Scotch  novels,  we  are  perpetually  embar- 
rassed in  asking  ourselves  this  question;  and 
periiaps  it  is  not  altogether  a  false  modesty  that 
prevents  the  editor  from  putting  his  name  in  the 
title-page — he  is  (for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary)  only  a  more  voluminous  sort  of  Allen- 
a-Dsle.  At  least  we  may  claim  this  advantage 
for  the  English  author,  that  the  chains  with 
which  he  rivets  our  attention  are  forged  out  of 
his  own  thoughts,  link  by  link,  blow  for  blow, 
with  glowing  enthusiasm;  we  see  the  genuine 
on  melted  in  the  furnace  of  fervid  feeling,  and 
moulded  into  stately  and  ideal  forms;  and  this 
is  so  far  better  than  peeping  into  an  old  iron 
abop  or  pilfering  from  a  dealer  in  marine  stores. 
Then  is  one  drawback,  however,  attending  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  attaches  generally, 
indeed,  to  all  originidity  of  composition,  namely, 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  a  certain  degree  of 
monotony.  He  who  draws  upon  his  own  re- 
sourcee,  easily  comes  to  an  end  of  his  wealth. 
Mr  Godwin,  in  all  his  writings,  dwells  upon  one 
idea  or  exclusive  view  of  a  subject,  aggrandises 
a  sentiment,  exaggerates  a  character,  or  pushes 
an  aignment  to  extremes,  and  makes  up  by  the 
force  of  style  and  continuity  of  feeling  for  what 
he  wants  in  variety  of  incident  or  ease  of  man- 
ner. This  necessary  defect  is  observable  in  his 
best  works,  and  is  still  more  so  in  "  Fleetwood" 
and  "  Mandsville  ;**  the  one  of  which,  compared 
with  his  more  admired  performances,  is  mawkish, 
and  the  other  morbid.  Mr  Gtodwin  is  also  an 
cewyist,  an  historian ;  in  short,  what  is  he  not 
that  belongs  to  the  chsracter  of  an  indefatigable 
and  accomplished  author  ?  His  * '  Life  of  Chaucer  " 
VQold  have  given  celebrity  to  any  man  of  letters 
poasessed  of  £3000  a  year,  with  leisure  to  write 
qnartoa,  as  the  legal  acuteness  displayed  in  his 
"Bemarks  on  Judge  Eyre's  Charge  to  the  Jury" 
would  have  raised  any  briefless  barrister  to  the 


height  of  his  profession.  This  temporary  effu- 
sion did  more,  it  gave  a  txim  to  the  trials  for 
high  treason  in  the  year  1794,  and  possibly  saved 
the  lives  of  twelve  innocent  individuals  marked 
out  as  political  victims  to  the  Moloch  of  legiti- 
macy, which  then  skulked  behind  a  British 
throne,  and  had  not  yet  dared  to  stalk  forth  (as 
it  has  done  since)  from  its  lurking-place,  in  the 
face  of  day,  to  brave  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
If  it  had  then  glutted  its  maw  with  its  intended 
prey  (the  sharpness  of  Mr  Godwin's  pen  cut  the 
legal  cords  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  bind 
them),  it  might  have  done  so  sooner  and  with 
more  lasting  effect  The  world  do  not  know 
(and  we  are  not  sure  but  the  intelligence  may 
startle  Mr  Godwin  himself)  that  he  is  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  and  of  a  "Life  of 
Chatham."* 

Mr  Fawcett  (an  old  friend  and  fellow-student 
of  our  author,  and  who  always  spoke  of  his 
writings  with  admiration,  tinctured  with  won- 
der) used  to  mention  a  circumstance  with  re- 
spect to  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  and  progress  of 
Mr  Godwin's  mind.  He  was  anxious  to  make 
his  biographical  account  as  complete  as  he  could, 
and  applied  for  this  purpose  to  many  of  his 
acquaintance  to  furnish  him  with  anecdotes  or 
to  suggest  criticisms.  Amongst  others,  Mr 
Fawcett  repeated  to  him  what  he  thought  a 
striking  passage  in  a  speech  on  general  war- 
rants delivered  by  Lord  Chatham,  at  which  he 
(Mr  Fawcett)  had  been  present  '*  Every  man's 
house  "  (said  this  emphatic  thinker  and  speaker) 
"has  been  called  his  castle.  And  why  is  it 
called  his  castle  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  defended 
by  a  wall,  because  it  is  surrounded  with  a  moat  7 
No,  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  straw-built 
shed.  It  may  be  open  to  all  the  elements;  the 
wind  may  enter  in,  the  rain  may  enter  in,  but 
the  king  cannot  enter  in."  His  friend  thought 
that  the  point  was  here  palpable  enough,  but 
when  he  came  to  read  the  printed  volume  he 
found  it  thus  transposed:  "  Every  man's  house 
is  his  oastle.  And  why  is  it  called  so  ?  Is  it 
because  it  is  defended  by  a  wall,  because  it  is 
surrounded  with  a  moat?  No,  it  may  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  straw-built  shed.  It  may  be 
exposed  to  all  the  elements;  the  rain  may  enter 
into  it,  all  ike  winds  of  heaven  ma^  whistle 
round  it,  but  the  king  cannot,"  etc  This  was 
what  Fawcett  called  a  defect  of  natural  imagina- 
tion. He  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  Mr 
Godwin  had  improved  his  native  sterility  in  this 
respect,  or  atoned  for  it  by  incessant  activity  of 
mind  and  by  accumulated  stores  of  thought  and 
powers  of  language.  In  fact,  his  forte  is  not 
the  spontaneous  but  the  voluntary  exerdse  of 
talent  He  fixes  his  ambition  on  a  high  point  of 
excellence,  and  spares  no  pains  or  time  in  attain- 

*  We  had  forgotten  the  tn«edles  of  "Antonio  **  and 
**  Ferdinand.**    Peace  be  with  their  manes. 
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ing  it.  He  has  less  of  the  appearance  of  a  man 
of  genioB  than  any  one  who  has  given  snch  de- 
cided and  ample  proofs  of  it.  He  is  ready  only 
on  reflection,  dangerous  only  at  the  rebound. 
He  gathers  himself  up  and  strains  every  nerve 
and  faculty  with  deliberate  aim  to  some  heroic 
and  dazzling  achievement  of  intellect,  but  he  must 
make  a  career  before  he  flings  himself  armed 
upon  the  enemy,  or  he  is  sure  to  be  unhorsed. 
Or  he  resembles  an  eight-day  clock  that  must  be 
wound  up  long  before  it  can  strike.  Therefore, 
his  powers  of  conversation  are  but  limited.  He 
has  neither  acuteness  of  remark  nor  a  flow  of 
language,  both  which  might  be  expected  from 
his  writings,  as  these  are  no  less  distinguished 
by  a  sustained  and  impassioned  tone  of  decla- 
mation than  by  novelty  of  opinion  or  brilliant 
tracks  of  invention.  In  company,  Home  Tooke 
used  to  make  a  mere  child  of  him,  or  of  any 
man.  Mr  Godwin  liked  this  treatment,*  and 
indeed  it  is  his  foible  to  fawn  on  those  who  use 
him  cavalierly,  and  to  be  cavalier  to  those  who 
express  an  undue  or  unqualified  admiration  of 
him.  He  looks  up  with  unfeigned  respect  to 
acknowledged  reputation  (but  then  it  must  be 
very  well  ascertained  before  he  admits  it),  and 
has  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  understanding 
and  virtue  are  the  same  thing.  Mr  Godwin  pos- 
sesses a  high  degree  of  philosophical  candour, 
and  studiously  paid  the  homage  of  his  pen  and 
person  to  Mr  Malthus,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  Dr  Parr,  for  their  unsparing  attacks  on  him ; 
but  woe  to  any  poor  devil  who  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  defend  him  against  them  1  In  private, 
the  author  of  "  Political  Justice  "  at  one  time 
reminded  those  who  knew  him  of  the  metaphy- 
sician engrafted  on  the  dissenting  minister. 
There  was  a  dictatorial,  captious,  quibbling  pet- 
tiness of  manner.  He  lost  this  with  the  first 
blush  and  awkwardness  of  popularity,  which 
surprised  him  in  the  retirement  of  his  study ; 
and  he  has  since,  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
society,  from  being  too  pragmatical,  become 
somewhat  too  careless.  He  is  at  present  as  easy 
as  an  old  glove.    Perhaps  there  is  a  little  atten- 

*  "To  be  sure  it  was  redeemed  by  a  hig-h  respect  and 
by  some  ma^^niflcent  oompUmenta.  Onoe  In  particu- 
lar, at  his  own  table,  after  a  good  deal  of  badinage  and 
cron-queationing  about  his  being  the  author  of  the 
'Beply  to  Judge  Eyre's  Chazge,'  on  Mr  Godwin's 
acknowledging  that  he  was,  Mr  Tooke  said,  *  Ck>me 
here,  then;'  and  when  his  guest  went  round  to  his 
chair,  he  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  say- 
ing, '  I  can  do  no  leas  for  the  hand  that  saved  my 
life."*— HASun. 


tion  to  effect  in  this,  and  he  wishes  to  appear  a 
foil  to  himself.  His  best  moments  are  with  an 
intimate  acquaintance  or  two,  when  he  gossips 
in  a  fine  vein  about  old  authors — Clarendon's 
*•  History  of  the  RebelUon,"  or  Burnet's  "  His- 
tory  of  his  own  Times" — and  you  perceive  by 
your  host's  talk,  as  by  the  taste  of  seasoned 
wine,  that  he  has  a  cellarage  in  his  understand- 
ing. Mr  Godwin  also  has  a  correct  acquired 
taste  in  poetry  and  the  drama.  He  relishes 
Donne  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  recites  a  passage 
from  either  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  pedan- 
try and  Jtomhommie,  He  is  not  one  of  those 
who  do  not  grow  wiser  with  opportunity  and 
reflection ;  he  changes  his  opinions,  and  changes 
them  for  the  better.  The  alteration  of  his  taste 
in  poetry,  from  an  exclusive  admiration  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne  to  an  almost  equally  exclu- 
sive one  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  is,  we  suspect, 
owing  to  Mr  Coleridge,  who,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  threw  a  great  stone  into  the  standing  pool 
of  criticism,  which  splash'ed  some  persons  with 
the  mud,  but  which  gave  a  motion  to  the  sur- 
face and  a  reverberation  to  the  neighbouring 
echoes,  which  has  not  since  subsided.  In  com- 
mon company,  Mr  Gk>dwln  either  goes  to  sleep 
himself  or  sets  others  to  sleep.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  "  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England."*  Estoper^-ual  In  size  Mr  Godwin 
is  below  the  common  stature,  nor  is  his  deport- 
ment graceful  or  animated.  His  face  is,  how- 
ever, fine,  with  an  expression  of  placid  temper 
and  recondite  thought.  He  is  not  unlike  the 
common  portraits  of  Locke.  There  is  a  very 
admirable  likeness  of  him  by  Mr  Northcote, 
which  with  a  more  heroic  and  dignified  air,  only 
does  justice  to  the  profound  sagacity  and  bene- 
volent aspirations  of  our  author's  mind.  Mr 
Godwin  has  kept  the  best  company  of  his  time, 
but  he  has  survived  most  of  the  celebrated  per- 
sons with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy. 
He  speaks  of  them  with  enthusiasm  and  with 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  dwells  with  pecu- 
liar delight  on  a  day  passed  at  John  Kemble's 
in  company  with  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Curran,  Mrs 
WoUstonecraft,  and  Mrs  Im^bald,  when  the 
conversation  took  a  most  animated  turn,  and 
the  subject  was  of  love.  Of  all  these  our  author 
is  the  only  one  remaining.  Frail  tenure,  on 
which  human  life  and  genius  are  lent  us  for  a 
while  to  improve  or  to  enjoy. 

•  Published  at  Intervals  between  1824  and  1828.  Of 
the  style  of  this  history,  it  has  been  said  that  it 
*'  creeps  and  hitches  In  dates  and  aathotittea.** 
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WiLUAM  COBBKTT  WIS  ft  nttiTe  of  Funbim  in 
Smrej.  He  wis  bom  about  17G2;  the  third 
■on  of  %.  anall  fanner.  After  he  had  risen  to 
cminenoe  and  distinction,  it  was  his  delight  and 
his  pride  to  refer  to  the  honourable,  if  humble 
cirenmstaaoes  of  his  early  life;  to  a  father, 
whom,  he  says,  "I  ardently  loved,  and  to  whose 
every  word  I  listened  with  admiration  ;**  and  to 
a  "  gentle,  and  tender-hearted,  and  affectionate 
mother."  In  one  of  his  *'  Rural  Rides,"  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  then  a 
mere  boy,  he  says :  "  In  coming  from  Moor  Park 
to  Famham  town,  I  stopped  opposite  the  door 
of  a  little  old  homw,  where  there  appeared  to  be 
many  chUdzen.  '  There,  Dick,*  said  I,  '  when  I 
was  just  such  a  little  creature  as  that,  whom 
you  see  in  the  doorway,  I  lived  in  this  very 
bouse  with  my  grandmother  Cobbett'"  He 
was  a  bold,  adventurous,  hardy  little  chap,  fond 
of  all  manner  of  runl  English  sports,  and  the 
very  "  father  to  the  man"  he  afterwards  became. 
Cobbett,  whatever  were  his  faults,  had  a  genial 
temperament  and  great  warmth  of  feeling.  In 
one  of  his  "Rural  Rides,"  in  which  he  was  ac- 
companied by  an  elder  son,  he  writes : 

*'  We  went  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  go  to  a 
place  called  the  Bourne,  which  lies  in  the  heath 
at  about  a  mile  from  Famham.  We  went  to 
Bourne,  in  order  that  I  might  show  my  son  the 
spot  where  I  received  the  rudiments  of  my  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  little  hop-garden  in  which  I 
used  to  work  when  from  eight  to  ten  years  old ; 
from  which  I  have,  scores  of  times,  run  to  follow 
the  hounds,  leaving  the  hoe  to  do  the  best  that 
it  could  to  destroy  the  weeds.  But  the  most 
interesting  thing  was  a  sand-hill,  which  goes 
fsfmx.  a  part  of  the  heath  down  to  the  rivulet. 
As  a  due  mixture  of  pleasure  with  toil,  I,  with 
two  brothers,  used  occasionally  to  disport  our- 
selves, as  the  lawyers  call  it»  at  this  sand-hill. 
Our  dirersion  was  this:  we  used  to  go  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  was  steeper  than  the  roof 
of  A  house;  one  used  to  draw  his  arms  out  of 
the  sleeves  of  his  smock-fh>ck,  and  lay  himself 
down  with  his  arms  by  his  sides;  and  then  the 
others^  one  at  head,  and  the  other  at  feet,  sent 
him  rolling  down  the  hill  like  a  bazrel  or  a  log 
of  wood.  By  the  time  he  got  to  the  bottom, 
his  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  mouth,  were  all 
lull  of  this  loose  sand;  then  the  otiiers  took 
their  tun,  and,  at  every  roll,  there  was  a  mon- 
strous spdl  of  laughter.  I  had  often  told  my 
sons  of  this,  while  they  were  very  little,  and  I 
now  took  one  of  them  to  see  the  spot.  But  that 
was  not  alL  This  was  the  spot  where  I  was 
rtoeiving  my  education;  and  this  was  the  sort 


of  education;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that, 
if  I  had  not  received  such  an  education^  or 
something  very  much  like  it— that,  if  I  had 
been  brought  up  a  milksop,  with  a  nursery-maid 
everlastingly  at  my  heels— I  should  have  been 
at  this  day  as.  great  a  fool,  as  inefficient  a  mortal, 
tA  any  of  those  frivolous  idiots  that  are  tumed 
out  from  Winchester  and  Westminster  School, 
or  from  any  of  those  dens  of  dunces  called  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  I  owe  to  that  sand-hill ;  and  I  went 
to  retum  it  my  thanks  for  the  ability  which  it 
probably  gave  me  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ter- 
rors to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
bodies  of  knaves  and  fools  that  eyer  were  per* 
mitted  to  aifiict  this  or  any  other  country." 

Breakfasting  at  a  little  village  in  Sussex,  he 
looks  with  fond  complacency  upon  the  landlady's 
son:  "A  very  pretty  village,  and  a  very  nice 
breakfast,  in  a  very  neat  parlour  of  a  very 
decent  public-house^  The  landlady  sent  her  son 
to  get  me  some  cream;  and  he  was  just  such  a 
chap  as  I  was  at  his  age,  and  dressed  just  in  the 
same  sort  of  way ;  his  main  garment  being  a  blue 
smock-f^ock,  faded  fh>m  wear,  and  mended  with 
pieces  of  new  stufl^  and,  of  course,  not  faded. 
The  sight  of  this  smock-frock  brought  to  my 
recollection  many  things  very  dear  to  me." 
This  is  as  fine  as  Bums  gazing  upon  the  cottage 
smoke  in  his  morning  walk  to  Blackford  Hill 
with  Dugald  Stewart  One  anecdote  of  his 
boyhood,  related  by  himself,  is  so  amusingly 
characteristic  of  the  future  man,  that  we  have 
never  forgotten  it  He  was  not  permitted  to 
follow  the  hounds  upon  some  occasion,  and,  in 
revenge,  procured  a  salt  herring,  which  he  fur- 
tively drew  over  the  ground  where  they  were  to 
throw  ofl^  thus  to  cast  them  off  the  scent  The 
trick  took  to  adndration,  and  the  boy  as  much 
exulted  in  his  success  as  did  the  man  in  the 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  EQensborough  and 
Yickary  Oibbs. 

In  the  introduction  to  one  of  his  most  delight- 
fU  books— next,  indeed,  to  the  *'  Rural  Rides" 
—namely,  his  **  Yesx's  Residence  in  America," 
he  says : 

"  Early  habits  and  affections  seldom  quit  us 
while  we  have  vigour  of  mind  left  I  was 
brought  up  under  a  father,  whose  talk  was 
chiefly  about  his  garden  and  his  fields,  with 
regard  to  which  he  was  famed  for  his  skill  and 
his  exemplary  neatness.  Ftom  my  very  infancy, 
ftem  the  age  of  six  years,  when  I  climbed  up 
the  side  of  a  steep  sand-rook,  and  there  scooped 
me  out  a  plot  four  feet  square  to  make  me  a 
garden,  and  the  soU  for  which  I  carried  up  in 
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the  bosom  of  my  little  blue  smock-frock,  or 
hunting-Bhlrt,  I  have  never  lost  one  particle  of 
my  passion  for  these  healthy,  and  rational,  and 
heart-cheering  pursuits,  in  which  every  day  pre- 
sents something  new,  in  which  the  spirits  are 
never  suffered  to  flag,  and  in  which  industry, 
skill,  and  care  are  sure  to  meet  with  their  due 
reward.  I  have  never,  for  any  eight  months 
together,  during  my  whole  life,  been  without  a 
garden." 

In  the  same  volume  in  his  American  journal 
this  passage  occurs : 

"  When  I  returned  to  England,  in  1800,  after 
an  absence,  fh>m  the  country  parts  of  it,  of 
sixteen  years,  the  trees,  the  hedges,  even  the 
parks  and  woods,  seemed  so  small !  It  made  me 
laugh  to  hear  little  gutters,  that  I  could  jump 
over,  called  rivers  1  The  Thames  was  but  a 
'  creek  I '  But  when,  in  about  a  month  after 
my  arrival  in  London,  I  went  to  Famham,  the 
place  of  my  birth,  what  was  my  surprise  I 
Everything  was  become  so  pitifully  small  I  I 
had  to  cross,  in  my  post-chaise,  the  long  and 
dreary  heath  of  Bagshot ;  then,  at  the  end  of  it, 
to  mount  a  hill  called  Hungry  Hill ;  and  from 
that  hill  I  knew  that  I  should  look  down  into 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  of  Famham.  My 
heart  fluttered  with  impatience,  mixed  with  a 
sort  of  fear,  to  see  all  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood ;  for  I  had  learnt  before,  the  death  of  my 
father  and  mother.  There  is  a  hill,  not  far  from 
the  town,  called  Crooksbury  Hill,  which  rises 
up  out  of  a  flat,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cone,  and  is 
planted  with  Scotch  fir-trees.  Here  I  used  to 
take  the  eggs  and  young  ones  of  crows  and 
magpies.  This  hill  was  a  famous  object  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  served  as  the  superlative 
degree  of  height  'As  high  as  Crooksbury  Hill ' 
meant  with  us  the  utmost  degree  of  height. 
Therefore,  the  first  object  that  my  eyes  sought 
was  this  hill.  /  iXAild,  not  bdieve  my  eyes/ 
Literally  speaking,  I,  for  a  moment,  thought 
the  famous  hill  removed,  and  a  little  heap  put 
in  its  stead ;  for  I  had  seen,  in  New  Brunswick, 
a  single  rock,  or  hill  of  solid  rock,  ten  times  as 
big,  and  four  or  five  times  as  high  1  The  i>ost- 
boy,  going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  road, 
wUsked  me,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  Bush  Inn, 
from  the  garden  of  which  I  could  see  the  prodi- 
gious sand-hill,  where  I  had  begun  my  gardening 
works.  What  a  nothing  I  But  now  came  rush- 
ing into  my  mind,  all  at  once,  my  pretty  little 
garden,  my  little  blue  smock-frock,  my  little 
nailed  shoes,  my  pretty  pigeons,  that  I  used  to 
feed  out  of  my  hands,  the  last  kind  words  and 
tears  of  my  gentle  and  tender-hearted  and  affec- 
tionate mother  1  I  hastened  back  into  the  room. 
If  I  had  looked  a  moment  longer,  I  should  have 
dropped.  When  I  came  to  reflect,  what  a 
change  1  I  looked  down  at  my  dress.  What 
a  change  I  What  scenes  I  had  gone  through  I 
How  altered  my  state  1  I  had  dined  the  day 
before  at  the  Secretary  of  State's,  in  company  | 


with  Mr  Pitt,  and  had  been  waited  upon  by 
men  in  gaudy  liveries  i  I  had  had  nobody  to 
assist  me  in  the  world.  No  teachers  of  any  sorL 
Nobody  to  shelter  me  from  the  consequences  of 
bad,  and  no  one  to  counsel  me  to  good  behaviour. 
I  felt  proud.  The  distinctions  of  rank,  birth, 
and  wealth,  all  became  nothing  in  my  eyes; 
and  from  that  moment  (less  than  a  month  after 
my  arrival  in  England)  I  resolved  never  to  bend 
before  them." 

Cobbett,  in  his  native  place,  and  following 
the  employments  of  his  ancestors,  must  inevit- 
ably haye  been  a  "village  Hampden."  On 
looking  at  a  little  8mock-fh>cked  boy,  in  nailed 
shoes  and  clean  coarse  shirt,  such  as  he  had 
been,  he  very  naturally  remarks :  "  If  acddent 
had  not  taken  me  from  a  similar  scene,  how 
many  villains  and  fools,  who  have  been  well 
teased  and  tormented,  would  have  slept  iu  peace 
by  night,  and  fearlessly  swaggered  about  by 
day  I "  Cobbett  received  so  little  school  learn- 
ing, that,  in  his  case,  it  may  be  almost  truly 
said,  "Reading  and  writing  came  by  nature." 
From  eight  years  of  age  he  was  engaged  in  such 
rural  occupations  as  picking  hops  and  hautboys, 
weeding  in  gardens,  and  driving  away  the  birds, 
and  following  the  hounds;  or  getting  upon 
horseback  as  often  as  he  could,  or  digging  after 
rabbits*  nests,  rolling  down  the  sand-hills,  and 
whipping  the  little  ^fts  that  crept  about  in  the 
heath.  And  this  is  the  education  which,  upon 
reflection,  he  preferred.  None  of  his  own  young 
children  were  ever  sent  frt>m  home  to  school 
Beading  and  writing  came  to  them  from  imita- 
tion. Throughout  all  Cobbett*s  writings  (crot- 
chets notwithstanding),  excellent  hints  are  scat- 
tered upon  this  important  subject,  but  especially 
in  his  "Advice  to  Young  Men."  His  contro- 
versy with  the  educators  as  a  sect,  was  merely 
one  of  sound.  No  man  could  prize  the  advan- 
tages of  education  so  highly  as  one  who  owed 
all  he  knew  to  himself,  and  who  had  pursued 
knowledge  unremittingly  and  under  consider- 
able difficulties.  His  first  start  from  home 
he  has  described  himself  in  this  memorable  pas- 
sage: 

"At  eleven  years  of  age,  my  employment  was 
clipping  off  box-edgings  and  weeding  beds  of 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, at  the  Castle  of  Famham,  my  native  town. 
I  had  always  been  fond  of  beautiful  gardens,  and 
a  gardener  who  had  just  come  firom  the  King's 
Gardens  at  Kew  gave  such  a  description  of  them 
as  made  me  instantly  resolve  to  work  in  these 
gardens.  The  next  morning,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one,  off  I  set,  with  no  clothes  except 
those  upon  my  back,  and  with  thirteen  halfpence 
in  my  pocket  I  found  that  I  must  go  to  Bich- 
mond,  and  I  accordingly  went  on  from  place  to 
place,  inquiring  my  way  thither.  A  long  day 
(it  was  in  June)  brought  me  to  Richmond  in  the 
afternoon.  Two  pennyworth  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  pennyworth  of  small  beer  which  I  had  on 
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the  road,  and  one  hal/^nny  which  I  had  lost 
iomehow  or  other,  left  threepence  in  my  pocket 
With  this  for  my  whole  fortune,  I  was  trudging 
through  Richmond  in  my  blue  smock-frock  and 
my  red  garters  tied  under  my  knees,  when,  star- 
ing about  me,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  little  book  in 
a  bookseller's  window,  on  the  outside  of  which 
was  written,  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,  price  3d.'  The  title 
was  BO  odd  that  my  curiosity  was  exdted.  I 
had  the  Sd.,  but  then  I  could  have  no  supper. 
In  I  went  and  got  the  little  book,  which  I  was 
so  impatient  to  read  that  I  got  over  into  a  field 
at  the  upper  comer  of  the  Kew  Garden,  where 
there  stood  a  hay-stack.  On  the  shady  side  of 
this  I  sat  down  to  read.  The  book  was  so  dif  ^ 
ferent  fh>m  anything  that  I  had  read  before :  it 
waa  something  so  new  to  my  mind,  that,  though 
I  could  not  at  all  understand  some  of  it»  it  de- 
lighted me  beyond  description,  and  it  produced 
what  I  hATe  always  considered  a  sort  of  birth  of 
intellect  I  read  on  till  it  was  dark,  without 
any  thought  about  supper  or  bed.  When  I  could 
see  no  longer,  I  put  my  little  book  in  my  pocket 
and  tumbled  down  by  the  side  of  the  stack, 
where  I  slept  till  the  birds  in  Kew  Ghyrdens 
awaked  me  in  the  morning,  when  off  I  started 
to  Kew,  reading  my  little  book.  The  singu- 
Isrity  of  my  dress,  the  simplicity  of  my  manner, 
my  confident  and  lively  air,  and,  doubtless,  his 
<nm  compassion  besides,  induced  the  gardener, 
who  was  a  Scotsman,  to  give  me  victuals,  find 
me  lodging,  and  set  me  to  work.  And  it  was 
during  the  period  that  I  was  at  Kew  that  the 
praeoit  king  and  two  of  his  brothers  laughed  at 
the  oddness  of  my  dress  while  I  was  sweeping 
the  graas  plat  round  the  foot  of  the  pagoda.  The 
gaidener,  seeing  me  fond  of  books,  lent  me 
some  gaitlening  books  to  read ;  but  these  I  could 
not  reliBh  after  my  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  which  I  car- 
ried about  with  me  wherever  I  went;  and  when 
\  at  about  twenty  years  old,  lost  it  in  a  box  that 
&n  overboard  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  North 
AmericAy  the  loss  gave  me  greater  pain  than  I 
have  ever  felt  at  losing  thousands  of  pounds, 
llda  oixenmstance,  trifling  as  it  was,  and 
<»iiii<nji  u  it  may  seem  to  relate  it,  has  always 
cadsand  the  xecoUeotion  of  Kew  to  me," 

At  aixtaen  he  attempted  to  make  off  to  sea; 
at  seventeen  he  went  to  London,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  for  some  time  as  a  copying  derk ; 
at  twenty-two  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  TOM  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-migor.  His 
Rgimeiit  was  the  58d,  then  commanded  by  one 
of  ilie  king's  sons,  the  Buke  of  Kent,  and  he 
vent  with  it  to  British  America.  Thus,  from  a 
very  tender  age  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own 
giddanoe  and  mastership,  and  thus  was  nour- 
Uied  the  self-depending,  determined  character 
whiefa  nerved  him  for  his  life-long  struggle.  The 
UttlA  illustrative  snatchea  of  personal  history, 
especially  of  his  young  days,  which  he  has  inci- 
dentally given,  are  the  most  attractive  part  of 
hia  writings,  and  these,  fortunately,  mingle  the 


most  largely  in  the  more  popular  and  enduring 
part  of  them,  namely,  the  "  Rural  Rides,"  the 
*"*  Tear's  Residence  in  America/'  and  the  "Ad- 
vice to  Young  Men."  In  the  latter  work  he 
says,  in  treating  of  education,  and,  in  particular, 
of  learning  grammar : 

'*  The  study  need  subtract  from  the  hours  of 
no  business,  nor,  indeed,  from  the  hours  of  ne- 
cessary exercise;  the  hours  usually  spent  on  the 
tea  and  coffee  slops  and  in  the  mere  gossip  which 
accompany  them — ^those  wasted  hours  of  only 
one  year  employed  in  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar would  make  you  a  correct  speaker  and 
writer  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  want  no 
school,  no  room  to  study  in,  no  expenses,  and 
no  troublesome  circumstances  of  any  sort  I 
learned  grammar  when  I  was  a  private  soldier 
on  the  pay  of  sixpence  a  day.  The  edge  of  my 
berth  or  that  of  the  guard-bed  was  my  seat  to 
study  in,  my  knapsack  was  my  bookcase,  a  bit 
of  board  lying  on  my  lap  was  my  writing-table, 
and  the  task  did  not  demand  anything  like  a 
year  of  my  life.  I  had  no  money  to  purchase 
candle  or  oil ;  in  winter  time  it  was  rarely  that 
I  could  get  any  evening  light  but  that  of  the  fire, 
and  only  my  turn  even  of  that  And  if  I  under 
such  circumstances,  and  without  parent  or  friend 
to  advise  or  encourage  me,  accomplished  this 
undertaking,  what  excuse  can  there  be  for  any 
youth,  however  poor,  however  pressed  with 
business,  or  however  circumstanced  as  to  room 
or  other  conveniences !  To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet 
of  paper,  I  was  compelled  to  forego  some  portion 
of  food,  though  in  a  state  of  half  starvation ;  I 
had  no  moment  of  time  that  I  could  call  my 
own,  and  I  had  to  read  and  to  write  amidst  the 
talking,  laughing,  singing,  whistling,  and  brawl- 
ing of  at  least  half  a  score  of  the  most  thought- 
less of  men,  and  that,  too,  in  the  hours  of  their 
freedom  from  all  control  Think  not  lightly  of 
the  farthing  that  I  had  to  give  now  and  then  for 
ink,  pen,  or  paper.  That  farthing  was,  alas,  a 
great  sum  to  me.  I  was  as  tall  as  I  am  now;  I 
had  great  health  and  great  exercise.  The  whole 
of  the  money  not  expended  for  us  at  market  was 
twopence  a  week  for  each  man.  I  remember, 
and  well  I  may,  that  upon  one  occasion  I,  after 
all  absolutely  necessary  expenses,  had,  on  a 
Friday,  made  shift  to  have  a  halfpenny  in  re- 
serve, which  I  had  destined  for  the  purchase  of 
a  red  herring  in  the  morning ;  but  when  I  pulled 
off  my  clothes  at  nighty  so  hungry  then  as  to  be 
hardly  able  to  endure  life,  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  my  halfpenny.  I  buried  my  head  under  the 
miserable  sheet  and  rug,  and  cried  like  a  child. 
And  again  I  say,  if  I,  under  circumstances  like 
these,  could  encounter  and  overcome  this  task, 
is  there,  can  there  be,  in  the  whole  world  a 
youth  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  non-performance? 
What  youth  who  shall  read  this  wUl  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  is  not  able  to  find  time 
and  opportunity  for  this  most  essential  of  all  the 
branches  of  book-learning  f " 
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His  natnral  disposition,  prompt  and  active, 
made  him  fall  easily  into  the  better  parts  of 
military  habits.  The  original  maxim  of  the  man 
who  for  forty  years  daily  did  so  mnch,  and  who, 
having  pat  his  hand  to  the  plough,  never  once 
looked  back,  was— r<n(;cmr«i)r«— always  ready ; 
and  it  onght  to  be  the  family  motto  of  the  Cob- 
betts.    He  says  of  himself : 

'<  For  my  part,  I  can  troly  say  that  I  owe  more 
of  my  great  labours  to  my  strict  adherence  to 
the  precepts  that  I  have  here  given  yon  than  to 
all  the  natural  abilities  with  Which  I  have  been 
endowed,  for  these,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  amount,  would  have  been  of  comparatively 
little  use,  even  aided  by  great  sobriety  and  ab- 
stinence, if  I  had  not  in  early  life  contracted  the 
blessed  habit  of  husbanding  well  my  time.  To 
this,  more  than  to  any  other  thing,  I  owed  my 
very  extraordinary  promotion  in  the  army.  I 
was  <  always  ready; '  if  I  had  to  mount  guard  at 
ten,  I  was  ready  at  nine ;  never  did  any  man,  or 
anythingp,  wait  one  moment  for  me.  Being,  at 
an  age  nnder  twenty  years,  raised  from  corporal 
to  seiigeant-nu^or  at  onee,  over  the  heads  of 
thirty  sergeants,  I  naturally  should  have  been 
an  object  of  envy  and  hatred ;  but  this  habit  of 
early  rising  and  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  pre- 
cepts which  I  have  given  you  really  subdued 
these  passions,  because  every  one  felt  that  what 
I  did  he  had  never  done,  and  never  could  do. 
Before  my  promotion,  a  derk  was  wanted  to 
make  out  the  morning  report  of  the  regiment 
I  rendered  the  derk  unnecessary,  and  long  be- 
fore any  other  man  was  dressed  for  the  parade, 
my  work  for  the  morning  was  all  done,  and  I 
myself  was  on  the  parade,  walking,  in  fine 
weather,  for  an  hour  perhaps.  My  custom  was 
this:  to  get  up  in  summer  at  daylight,  and  in 
winter  at  four  o'dock— shave,  dressy  even  to  the 
patting  of  my  sword-belt  over  my  shoulder,  and 
having  my  sword  lying  on  the  table  before  me 
ready  to  hang  by  my  side.  Then  I  ate  a  bit  of 
cheese,  or  pork  and  bread.  Then  I  prepared  my 
report,  which  was  filled  up  as  fast  as  the  com- 
panies brought  me  in  the  materials.  After  this 
I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  read  before  the  time 
came  for  any  duty  out  of  doors,  unless  when  the 
regiment,  or  part  of  it,  went  out  to  exersise  in 
the  morning.  When  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
matter  was  left  to  me,  I  always  had  it  on  the 
ground  in  such  time  as  that  the  bayonets  glis- 
tened in  the  rising  sun,  a  sight  which  gave  me  de- 
light, of  whidi  I  often  think,  but  which  I  should 
in  vain  endeavour  to  describe.  If  the  officers 
were  to  go  out,  eight  or  ten  o*dook  was  the  hour, 
sweating  the  men  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  break- 
ing in  upon  the  time  for  cooking  their  dinner, 
putting  all  things  out  of  order  and  «11  men 
out  of  humour.  When  I  was  commander,  the 
men  had  a  long  day  of  leirare  before  them; 
they  could  ramble  into  the  town  or  into  the 
woods,  go  to  get  raspberries,  to  catch  birds,  to 
catch  fish,  or  to  pursue  any  other  recreation, 


and  such  of  tiiem  as  chose,  and  were  qualified^ 
to  work  at  their  trades." 

Much  of  the  spare  time  of  Cobbett  was,  in  his 
younger  years,  devoted  to  a  very  miscellaneous 
kind  of  readingi  He  ran  through  all  the  books 
of  a  country  ciroulatiBg  library,  traah  and  all; 
and,  contemptibly  as  he  often  idDTeets  to  speak  of 
literary  pursuits,  the  IMts  of  these  early  studies 
are  often  revealed  in  the  lively  style  and  the  fer- 
tility and  happiness  of  allusion  which  distinguish 
all  his  writingSL  No  one  has  abused  Shakespeare 
so  absurdly  and  trucoleotly — ^for  this  was  one  of 
Cobbett's  many  crotdiets ;  bat,  then,  few  have 
quoted  the  banl  of  many-coloured  life  so  aptly 
and  fluently.  Shakespeare  and  the  prindpal 
English  poets  were  dearly  At  his  finger  ends, 
while,  fh)m  wayward  caprice,  he  affected  ignor- 
ance, with  contempt  of  them.  Of  the  arts  he 
knew  nothing,  not  even  ,the  mechanic  arts;  and 
his  tours  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  show  how  little 
he  possessed  of  what  is  caUed  general  informa- 
tion— ^the  kind  of  knowledge  which  comes  almost 
of  itsdf,  and  which  he  despised  mudi  more  than 
wasneedfuL  Tet,  his  acquaintance  with  English 
dassical  literature,  and  even  with  contemponry 
authors,  must  have  been  extensive,  and  gra- 
dually accamulating,  in  the  gardens  of  Kew,  in 
London,  and  in  New  Brunswick,  and  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life.  The  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  had  in- 
troduced  the  boy  to  the  writings  of  Swift ;  and 
we  have  been  informed  by  an  officer  who  Joined 
the  53d  Regiment  shortly  after  Ckibbett  left  % 
that  he  had  written  out  in  some  of  the  regi- 
mental books,  '*  Directions  for  a  Seiigeant-Mi^or,'' 
or  an  orderly,  in  the  manner  of  Swiff  s  "Advice 
to  Servants,"  which  were  ftill  of  admirable  hu- 
mour and  grave  irony.  The  officers  of  the  68d 
and  the  corps  were,  as  we  have  reason  to  know, 
exceedingly  proud  of  their  dever  sergeant-m^'or 
after  he  became  famous;  and  so,  indeed,  was 
the  whole  army,  ftom  the  period  he  became  a 
party  writer  in  Fhiladdphia.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Kent. 

In  the  "Advice  to  Toung  Men,"  which  may 
be  called  his  confessions,  Cobbett  has  related  his 
own  love-story,  and  a  delightful  one  it  is— pos- 
sessing at  once  the  tenderness  and  simplidty  of 
nature,  and  no  little  of  the  charm  of  romance. 
The  scene  of  it  was  New  Brunswick.  But  there 
is  a  collateral  flirtation  also,  involving  what 
Cobbett  terms  the  only  serious  sin  ha  ever  com- 
mitted against  the  female  sex,  and  which  he 
relates  in  warning  to  young  men.  We  shall 
take  it  firsts  and  tha^  too^  in  the  language  of 
his  own  narrative. 

"The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  North 
America,  in  which  I  passed  my  years  fimm  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  that  of  twenty-six,  consists, 
in  general,  of  heaps  of  rocks,  in  the  interstices 
of  which  grow  the  pine,  the  spruce,  and  various 
sorts  of  fir  trees,  or,  where  the  woods  have  been 
burnt  down,  the  bushes  of  the  raspberry  or  those 
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of  the  hackle-berry.  The  proyinoe  is  cat  asander 
lengthwiMy  by  a  great  river,  called  the  St  John, 
aboot  two  handled  miles  in  length,  and^  at  half 
way  f^m  the  month,  fall  a  mile  wide.  Into 
this  main  river  ran  innnmerable  smaller  rivers, 
there  ca&ed  creeks.  On  the  sides  of  these  creeks, 
the  land  is,  in  places,  clear  of  rocks ;  it  is,  in 
these  pLaoes  generally  good  and  prodnctive ;  the 
trees  that  grow  here  are  the  birch,  the  maple,  and 
others  of  the  deddaons  class;  natnral  meadows 
here  and  there  present  themselves ;  and  some  of 
these  spots  ta  sorpass  in  roral  beauty  any  other 
that  my  eyes  ever  beheld;  the  creeks  abooncling 
towards  their  sonrces  in  waterfalls  of  endless  var- 
iety, as  well  in  form  as  in  magnitnde,  and  always 
teeming  with  fish,  while  water-fowl  enliven  their 
sarfaOB,  and  while  wild  pigeons^  of  the  gayest 
plnmage,  flatter,  in  thousands  npoa  thoasands, 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  beaatifal  trees, 
which,  sometimes  for  miles  together,  form  an 
arch  over  the  creeks. 

"I,  in  one  of  my  rambles  in  the  woods,  in 
which  I  took  great  delight,  came  to  a  spot  at  a 
very  short  distance  fh>m  the  scarce  of  one  of 
these  creeks.  Here  was  everything  to  delight 
the  eye^  and  especially  of  one  like  me,  who 
seem  to  have  been  bom  to  love  raral  life,  and 
trees  and  plants  of  all  s<xis.  Here  were  abont 
two  handred  acres  of  natnral  meadow,  intersper- 
sed with  patches  of  maple  trees,  in  various  forms 
and  of  varions  extent;  the  creek  came  down  in 
cascades,  for  anyone  of  which  many  a  nobleman 
in  England  would,  if  he  could  transfer  it,  give  a 
good  slice  of  his  fertile  estate ;  and,  in  the  creek, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cascades,  there  were,  in  the 
season,  salmon  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  so 
abandant,  and  so  easily  taken,  as  to  be  used  for 
manuring  the  land. 

*^  If  nature,  in  her  very  best  humour,  had 
made  a  spot  for  the  express  purpose  of  captivat- 
ing me,  she  could  not  have  exceeded  the  efforts 
which  she  had  here  made.  But  I  found  some- 
thing here  besides  these  rude  works  of  nature ; 
I  found  something  In  the  fashioning  of  which 
nan  had  had  something  to  do.  I  found  a  large 
and  well-bailt  log  dwelling-house,  standing  (in 
the  month  of  September)  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
good  field  of  Indian  com,  by  the  side  of  which 
there  was  a  piece  of  buck-wheat  just  then  mowed. 
I  foond  a  homestead,  and  some  very  pretty  cows. 
I  fiDond  all  the  thhigs  by  which  an  easy  and 
bfl|ipyfinitter  is  suxrounded;  and  I  found  still 
■omething  besides  all  these— something  that  was 
destined  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
also  a  great  deal  of  pain,  both  in  their  extreme 
degree;  and  both  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  lapse 
of  forty  yean,  now  make  an  attempt  to  rush 
hack  into  my  heart 

"  Pisrtly  from  misinformation,  and  partly  from 
ifiWalmUtion,  I  had  lost  my  way;  and,  quite 
aloofly  bat  aimed  with  my  sword  and  a  brace  of 
piatoby  to  defend  myself  against  the  bears,  I 
afxived  at  the  log-hoose  in  the  middle  of  a 


moonlight  night,  the  hoar-frost  covering  the 
trees  and  the  grass.  A  stout  and  clamorous 
dog,  kept  off  by  the  gleaming  of  my  sword, 
waked  the  master  of  the  house,  who  got  up, 
received  me  with  great  hospitality,  got  me 
something  to  eat,  imd  put  me  into  a  feather- 
bed, a  tiling  that  I  bad  been  a  stranger  to  for 
some  years.  I,  being  very  tired,  had  tried  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  between  the  tranks 
of  two  large  trees  which  had  fallen  side  by  side, 
and  within  a  yard  of  each  other.  I  bad  made  a 
nest  for  myself  of  dry  fem,  and  had  made  a 
covering  by  laying  boughs  of  sprace  across  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  But,  nnable  to  sleep  on 
account  of  the  cold;  becoming  sick  from  the 
great  quantity  of  water  that  I  had  drank  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  being,  moreover,  alarmed 
at  the  noise  of  the  bears,  and  lest  one  of  them 
should  find  me  in  a  defenceless  state,  I  had 
roused  myself  up,  and  had  crept  along  as  well 
as  I  could.  So  that  no  hero  of  Eastern  romance 
ever  experienced  a  more  endianting  change. 

"  I  had  got  into  the  house  of  one  of  those 
Yankee  loyalists,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
volutionary war  (which,  until  it  had  succeeded, 
was  called  a  rebellion),  had  accepted  of  grants 
of  land  in  the  king^s  province  of  New  Brans- 
wick  ;  and  who,  to  the  great  honour  of  England, 
had  been  furnished  with  all  the  means  of  making 
new  and  comfortable  settlements.  I  was  suffered 
to  sleep  till  breakfast  time,  when  I  found  a 
table,  the  like  of  which  I  have  since  seen  so  many 
times  in  the  United  States,  loaded  with  good 
things.  The  master  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  aged  about  fifty,  were  like  what  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  and  his  wife  were  half  a  century  ago. 
There  were  two  sons,  tall  and  stout,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  come  in  from  work,  and  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  about  my  age,  then 
twenty-three.  But  there  was  another  member 
of  the  family,  aged  nineteen,  who  (dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  neat  and  simple  fashion  of  New 
England,  whence  she  had  come  with  her  parents 
five  or  six  yean  before)  had  her  long  light-brown 
hair  twisted  nicely  up,  and  fastened  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  in  which  head  were  a  pair  of  lively 
blue  eyes,  associated  with  features  of  which  that 
softness  and  that  sweetness,  so  characteristic  of 
American  girls,  were  the  predominant  expres- 
sions, the  whole  being  set  off  by  a  complexion 
indicativeof  glowing  health,  and  forming— figure^ 
movements,  and  all  taken  together — an  assem- 
blage of  beauties,  far  surpassing  any  that  I  had 
ever  seen  but  once  in  my  life.  That  once  was, 
too,  two  yean  agone;  and,  in  such  a  case  and 
at  such  an  age,  two  years,  two  whole  yearsi  is  a 
long,  long  while  1  It  was  a  space  as  long  as  the 
eleventh  part  of  my  then  life  1  Here  was  the 
present  against  the  absent;  here  was  the  power 
of  the  eyes  pitted  against  that  of  the  memory ; 
here  were  all  the  senses  op  in  arms  to  subdue 
the  influence  of  the  thoughts;  here  was  vanity, 
here  was  passion,  here  was  the  spot  of  all  spots 
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in  the  world,  Mid  here  were  also  the  life,  and 
the  manners,  and  the  habits,  and  the  porsnits 
that  I  delighted  in;  here  was  everything  that 
imagination  can  conceive — ^united  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  poor  little  brunette  in  England  I 
What,  then,  did  I  fall  in  love  at  once  with  this 
bouquet  of  lilies  and  roses  f  Oh  I  by  no  means. 
I  was,  however,  so  enchanted  with  the  place;  I 
so  much  enjoyed  its  tranquillity,  the  shade  of 
the  maple  trees,  the  business  of  the  farm,  the 
sports  of  the  water  and  of  the  woods,  that  I 
stayed  at  it  to  the  last  possible  minute,  promis- 
ing, at  my  departure,  to  come  again  as  often  as 
I  possibly  could— ft  promise  which  I  most  punc- 
tually fulfilled. 

"  Winter  is  the  great  season  for  jaunting  and 
dancing  (called  frolicking)  in  America.  In  this 
province,  the  liver  and  the  creeks  were  the  only 
roads  from  settlement  to  settlement.  In  sum- 
mer we  travelled  in  canoes ;  in  winter  in  sleighs 
on  the  ice  or  snow.  During  more  than  two 
years,  I  spent  all  the  time  I  could  with  my 
Yankee  friends :  they  were  all  fond  of  me :  I 
talked  to  them  about  country  affairs,  my  evident 
delight  in  which  they  took  as  a  compliment  to 
themselves:  the  father  and  mother  treated  me 
as  one  of  their  children,  the  sons  as  a  brother, 
and  the  daughter,  who  was  as  modest  and  as 
full  of  sensibility  as  she  was  beautiful,  in  a  way 
to  which  a  chap  much  less  sanguine  than  I  was, 
would  have  given  the  tenderest  interpretation; 
which  treatment  I,  espedally  in  the  last-men- 
tioned case,  most  cordially  repaid. 

'*  Tet  I  was  not  a  deceiver ;  for  my  affection 
for  her  was  very  great :  I  spent  no  really  pleasant 
hours  but  with  her :  I  was  uneasy  if  she  showed 
the  slightest  regard  for  any  other  young  man :  I 
was  unhappy  if  the  smallest  matter  affected  her 
health  or  spirits:  I  quitted  her  in  dejection, 
and  returned  to  her  with  eager  delight :  many  a 
time^  when  I  could  get  leave  but  for  a  day,  I 
paddled  in  a  oanoe  two  whole  succeeding  nights, 
in  order  to  pass  that  day  with  her.  If  this  was 
not  love,  it  was  first  cousin  to  it ;  for,  as  to  any 
criminal  intention,  I  no  more  thought  of  it,  in 
her  case,  than  if  she  had  been  my  sister.  Many 
times  I  put  to  myself  the  questions :  *  What  am 
I  at?  Is  not  this  wrong!  Why  do  I  go?'  But 
still  I  went. 

"The  last  parting  came;  and  now  came  my 
just  punishment  1  The  time  was  known  to 
everybody,  and  was  irrevocably  fixed;  for  I  had 
to  move  with  a  regiment,  and  the  embarkation 
of  a  regiment  is  an  epoch  in  a  thinly-settled 
province.  To  describe  this  parting  would  be 
too  painful  even  at  this  distant  day,  and  with 
this  frost  of  age  upon  my  head.  The  kind  and 
virtuous  father  came  forty  miles  to  see  me  just 
as  I  was  going  on  board  in  the  river.  His  looks 
and  words  I  have  never  forgotten.  As  the  ves- 
sel descended,  she  passed  the  mouth  of  that 
creek  which  I  had  so  often  entered  with  delight ; 
and,  though  England,  and  all  that  England  con- 


tained, were  before  me,  I  lost  sight  of  this  creek 
with  an  aching  heart 

"On  what  trifles  turn  the  great  events  in  the 
life  of  man  1  If  I  had  received  a  cool  letter  from 
my  intended  wife ;  if  I  had  only  heard  a  rumour 
of  anything  from  which  fickleness  in  her  might 
have  been  inferred ;  if  I  had  found  in  her  any, 
even  the  smallest,  abatement  of  affection ;  if  she 
had  but  let  go  any  one  of  the  hundred  strings  by 
which  she  held  my  heart;  if  any  one  of  these, 
never  would  the  world  have  heard  of  me.  Tonng 
as  I  was ;  able  as  I  was  as  a  soldier;  proud  as  I 
was  of  the  admiration  and  commendations  of 
which  I  was  the  object ;  fond  as  I  was,  too,  of 
the  command,  which,  at  so  early  an  age,  my  rare 
conduct  and  great  natural  talents  had  given  me ; 
sanguine  as  was  my  mind,  and  brilliant  as  were 
my  prospects ;  yet  I  had  seen  so  much  wof  the 
meannesses,  the  unjust  partialities,  the  insolent 
pomposity,  the  disgusting  dissipations  of  that 
way  of  life,  that  I  was  weary  of  it :  I  longed  ex- 
changing my  fine  laced  coat  for  the  Yankee  fsr- 
mer's  home-spun,  to  be  where  I  should  never  be- 
hold the  supple  crouch  of  servility,  and  never 
hear  the  hectoring  voice  of  authority  again ;  and, 
on  the  lonely  banks  of  this  branch-covered  creek, 
which  contained  (she  out  of  the  question)  every- 
thing congenial  to  my  taste  and  dear  to  my 
hearty  I,  unapplauded,  unfeared,  unenvied,  and 
uncalumniated,  should  have  lived  and  died." 

The  fair  cause  of  this  '*  serious  siA,"  the  little 
brunette  in  England,  had  first  been  seen  some 
years  before  in  America,  and  after  this  charming 
manner :  "  When  I  first  saw  my  wife,  she  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  I  was  within  about  a 
month  of  twenty-one^  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  seigeant  of  artillery,  and  I  was  the  sei^geant- 
migor  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  both  stationed  in 
forts  near  the  city  of  St  John,  in  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  I  sat  in  the  same  room  with 
her  for  about  an  hour,  in  company  with  others, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  was  the  very 
girl  for  me.  That  I  thought  her  beautiful,  is 
certain ;  for  that,  I  had  always  said,  should  be 
an  indispensable  qualification ;  but  I  saw  in  her 
what  I  deemed  marks  of  that  sobriety  of  conduct 
of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  and  which  has 
been  by  far  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  It 
was  now  dead  of  winter,  and,  of  course,  the 
snow  several  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the 
weather  piercing  cold.  It  was  my  habit,  when 
I  had  done  my  morning's  writing,  to  go  out  at 
break  of  day  to  take  a  walk  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  our  barracks  lay.  In  about  three 
mornings  after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  had,  by  an 
invitation  to  breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two  young 
men  to  join  me  in  my  walk;  and  our  road  lay 
by  the  house  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was 
hardly  light,  but  she  was  out  on  the  snow  scrub- 
bing out  a  washing-tub.  *  That's  the  girl  foi 
me,'  said  I,  when  we  had  got  out  of  her  hearing. 
One  of  these  young  men  came  to  England  soon 
afterwards;  and  he,  who  keeps  an  inn  in  York- 


•hire,  came  over  to  Preston,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  to  verif  j  whether  I  were  the  same  man. 
When  he  found  that  I  was,  he  appeared  sur- 
prised ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  when  I  told 
him  that  those  tall  young  men,  whom  he  saw 
around  me,  were  the  sons  of  that  prett  j  little  girl 
that  he  and  I  saw  scrubbing  out  the  washing-tub 
on  the  snow  in  New  Brunswick  at  daybreak. 

'*  From  the  day  that  I  first  spoke  to  her,  I  never 
had  a  thought  of  her  ever  being  the  wife  of  any 
other  man,  more  than  I  had  a  thought  of  her 
being  transformed  into  a  chest  of  drawers ;  and 
I  formed  my  resolution  at  once,  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  jjermission,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  army  as  soon  as  I  could.  So  that  this 
matter  was  at  once  settled  as  firmly  as  If  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  fate.  At  the  end  of  about  six 
months,  my  regiment,  and  I  along  with  it,  were 
remoTed  to  Frederickton,  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  river  of  St  John ;  and,  which 
was  worse,  the  artillery  were  exx>ected  to  go  off 
to  England  a  year  or  two  before  our  regiment ! 
The  artillery  went,  and  she  along  with  them ; 
and  now  it  was  that  I  acted  a  part  becoming  a 
real  and  sensible  lover.  I  was  aware,  that,  when 
she  got  to  that  gay  place,  Woolwich,  the  house 
of  her  father  and  mother,  necessarily  visited  by 
numerous  persons,  not  the  most  select,  might 
become  unpleasant  to  her,  and  I  did  not  like, 
besides,  that  she  should  continue  to  work  hard. 
I  had  saved  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  the 
earnings  of  my  early  hours,  in  writing  for  the 
paymaster,  the  quartermaster,  and  others,  in 
addition  to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay.  I  sent 
her  all  my  money  before  she  sailed,  and  wrote  to 
her  to  beg  of  her,  if  she  found  her  home  uncom- 
fortable, to  hire  a  lodging  with  resi>ectable  peo- 
ple {  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  spare  the  money, 
,  by  any  means,  but  to  buy  herself  good  clothes, 
and  to  live  without  hard  work,  until  I  arrived  in 
England;  and  I,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  lay 
out  the  money,  told  her  that  I  should  get  plenty 
more  before  I  came  home. 

"As  the  malignity  of  the  devil  would  have  it, 
we  were  kept  abroad  two  years  longer  than  our 
time,  Kr  Pitt  (England  not  being  so  tame  then 
as  <he  is  now)  having  knocked  up  a  dust  with 
Spain  about  Nootka  Sound.  Oh,  how  I  cursed 
Kootka  Sound,  and  poor,  bawling  Pitt,  too,  I  am 
afraid  1  At  the  end  of  four  years,  however, 
home  I  came ;  landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  got  my 
discharge  from  the  army,  by  the  great  kindness 
of  poor  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then 
the  m^or  of  my  regiment.  I  found  my  little 
girl  a  servant  of  all  work  (and  hard  work  it  was), 
at  five  pounds  a  year,  in  the  house  of  a  Captain 
Brisac ;  and,  without  hardly  saying  a  word  about 
the  matter,  she  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  of 
my  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  unbroken  i 

"Need  I  tell  the  reader  what  my  feelings  were  ? 
Need  I  tell  kind-hearted  English  parents  what 
eibct  this  anecdote  must  have  produced  on  the 
minds  of  our  children?" 


After  his  marriage,  Cobbett  lived  with  iiis 
wife  for  some  time  in  France,  studying  the  lan- 
guage; and  then  they  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  began  to  teach  English  to  Frenchmen; 
and,  as  his  first  work,  composed  his  French  and 
English  grammar.  He  remained  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  for  about  eight  years, 
and,  during  most  of  this  time,  had  a  printing 
establishment  and  a  book  store. 

In  the  ''Advice  to  Young  Men  **  he  pictures 
his  donatio  character  and  habits  at  this  period 
in  the  most  engaging  manner ;  and,  we  daresay, 
not  too  much  en  beau,  for  all  is  so  simply  right 
and  so  perfectly  naturaL  But  this,  as  has  been 
remarked,  is  the  sanctified  life  of  the  fireside — 
"the  porcupine  with  his  quills  sheathed."  He 
says: 

''I  began  my  young  marriage  days  in  and 
near  Philadelphia.  At  one  of  those  times  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  in  the  middle  of  the 
burning  hot  month  of  July,  I  was  greatly  afraid 
of  fatal  consequences  to  my  wife  for  want  of 
sleep,  she  not  having,  after  the  great  danger  was 
over,  had  any  sleep  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours.  All  great  cities  in  hot  countries  are,  I 
believe,  full  of  dogs ;  and  they  in  the  very  hot 
weather  keep  Hj^  during  the  night  a  horrible 
barking  and  fighting  and  howling.  Upon  the 
particular  occasion  to  which  I  am  adverting  they 
made  a  noise  so  terrible  and  so  unremitted  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  that  even  a  person  in 
full  health  and  free  from  pain  should  obtain  a 
minute's  sleep.  I  was,  about  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, sitting  by  the  bed.  '  I  do  think,'  said  she^ 
'  that  I  could  go  to  sleep  now,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  dogs.'  Downstairs  I  went,  and  out  I  sallied 
in  my  shirt  and  trousers,  and  without  shoes  and 
stockings ;  and  going  to  a  heap  of  stones  lying 
beside  the  road,  set  to  work  upon  the  dogs, 
going  backward  and  forward  and  keeping  them 
at  two  or  three  hundred  yards*  distance  from  the 
house.  I  walked  thus  the  whole  night,  bare- 
footed, lest  the  noise  of  my  shoes  might  possibly 
reach  her  ears;  and  I  remember  that  the  bricks 
of  the  causeway  were,  even  in  the  night,  so  hot 
as  to  be  disagreeable  to  my  feet  My  exertions 
produced  the  desired  effect,  a  sleep  of  several 
hours  was  the  consequence,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  off  went  I  to  a  day's  business, 
which  was  to  end  at  six  in  the  evening. 

'*  Women  are  all  patriots  of  the  soil,  and  when 
her  neighbours  used  to  ask  my  wife  whether  all 
English  husbands  were  like  hers,  she  boldly 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  had  business  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  my  time,  Sundays  and 
week-days,  except  sleeping  hours ;  but  I  used  to 
make  time  to  assist  her  in  the  taking  care  of  her 
baby,  and  in  all  sorts  of  things— get  up,  light 
her  in,  boil  her  tea-kettle,  carry  her  up  warm 
water  in  cold  weather,  take  the  child  while  she 
dressed  herself  and  got  the  breakfast  ready,  then 
breakfast,  get  her  in  water  and  wood  for  the 
day,  then  dress  myself  neatly  and  sally  forth  to 
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my  bosineas.  The  moment  that  was  over  I  ased 
to  hasten  back  to  her  again,  and  I  no  more 
thought  of  spending  a  moment  away  from  her, 
unless  business  compelled  me,  than  I  thoaght  of 
quitting  the  country  and  going  to  sea.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  are  tremendous  in  America 
compared  with  what  they  are  in  England.  My 
wife  was  at  one  time  very  much  afraid  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  as  is  the  feeling  of  all 
such  women,  and  indeed  aU  men  too,  she  wanted 
company,  and  particularly  her  husband,  in  those 
times  of  danger.  I  knew  well,  of  course,  that 
my  presence  would  not  diminish  the  danger; 
but  be  I  at  what  I  might,  if  within  reach  of 
home  I  used  to  quit  my  business  and  hasten  to 
her  the  moment  I  perceived  a  thunderstorm  ap- 
proaching. Scores  of  miles  have  I,  first  and  last, 
run  on  this  errand  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Frenchmen  who  were  my  scholars  used  to 
laugh  at  ,me  exceedingly  on  this  account,  and 
sometimes  when  I  was  making  an  appointment 
with  them  they  would  say,  with  a  smile  and  a 
bow,  'iSstiM  la,  ionnare  Uny'ours,  Monsieur 
QMeU: 

"  I  never  dangled  about  at  the  heels  of  my 
wife;  seldom,  very  seldom,  ever  walked  out,  as 
it  is  called,  with  her;  I  never  '  went  a-walking' 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  never  went  to 
walk  without  having  some  object  in  view  other 
than  the  walk,  and  as  I  never  could  walk  at  a 
slow  pace,  it  would  have  been  hard  work  for  her 
to  keep  up  with  me." 

There  is  so  much  plain  sense  and  manly  ten- 
derness to  beibund  in  this  volume  of  confessions 
that  we  could  with  pleasure  quote  nearly  half  its 
contents.  This  is  for  the  rapidly-increasing  sect 
of  club  f^uenters : 

"  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  husband  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  own  fireside,  after 
the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  seeking  pro- 
miscuous companions  in  the  ale  or  the  coffee 
house  ?  I  am  told  that  in  France  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  husband  who  does  not  spend  every 
evening  of  his  life  in  what  is  called  a  oq/X,  that 
is  to  say,  a  place  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  gossiping,  drinking,  and  gaming.  And  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  acknowledge  that  many 
English  husbands  indulge  too  much  in  a  similar 
habit.  Drinking  dubs,  smoking  dubs,  singing 
dubs,  dubs  of  oddfellows,  whist  dubs,  sotting 
dubs-— these  are  inexcusable,  they  are  censur- 
able, they  are  at  once  foolish  and  wicked,  even 
in  single  men ;  what  must  they  be,  then,  in  hus- 
bands f  And  how  are  they  to  answer,  not  only 
to  their  wives,  but  to  their  children,  for  this 
profligate  absadonment  of  their  homes—this 
breach  of  their  solemn  vow  made  to  the  former, 
this  evil  example  to  the  latter  f 

"Innumerable  are  the  miseries  that  spring 
fkom  this  cause.  The  expense  is,  in  the  first 
place,  very  considerable.  I  much  question 
whether,  amongst  tradesmen,  a  shilling  a  night 
pays  the  average  score,  and  that,  too,  for  that 


whidi  is  really  worth  nothing  at  all,  and  can- 
not,  even   by  possibility,  be   attended   with 
any  one  single  advantage,  however  smalL    Fif- 
teen pounds  a  year  thus  thrown  away  would 
amount,  in  the  course  of  a  tradesman's  life,  to  a 
decent  fortune  for  a  child    Then  there  is  the 
injury  to  health  from  these  night  adventures ; 
there  are  the  quarrels,  there  is  the  vidous  habit 
of  loose  and  filthy  talk,  there  are  the  slanders 
and  the  backbitings,  there  are  the  admiration  of 
contemptible  wit,  and  there  the  scoffings  at  all 
that  is  sober  and  serious." 
The  next  even  improves  upon  this : 
"  Show  your  affection  for  your  wife  and  your 
admiration  of  her  not  in  nonsensical  compli- 
ment, not  in  picking  up  her  handkerchief  or  her 
glove,  or  in  carrying  her  fan ;  not,  though  you 
have  the  means,  in  hanging  trinkets  and  baubles 
upon  her;  not  in  making  yourself  a  fool  by 
winking  at  and  seeming  pleased  with  her  foibles 
or  follies  or  faults;  but  show  them  by  acts  of 
real  goodness  towards  her ;  prove  by  unequivocal 
deeds  the  high  value  you  set  on  her  health  and 
life  and  peace  of  mind ;  let  your  praise  of  her  go 
to  the  fiill  extent  of  her  deserts,  but  let  it  be 
consistent  with  truth  and  with  sense,  and  such 
as  to  convince  her  of  your  sincerity.    He  who 
is  the  flatterer  of  his  wife  only  prepares  her  ears 
for  the  hyperbolical  stuff  of  others.   The  kindest 
appdlation  that  her  Christian  name  affords  is 
the  best  you  can  use,  especially  before  faces. 
An  everlasting  '  my  dear  *  is  but  a  sorry  compen- 
sation for  a  want  of  that  sort  of  love  Uiat  makes 
the  husband  cheerfully  toil  by  day,  break  his 
rest  by  night,  endure  all  sorts  of  hardships,  if  the 
life  or  health  of  his  wife  demand  it    Let  your 
deeds  and  not  your  words  carry  to  her  heart  a 
daily  and  hourly  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
yon  value  her  health  and  life  and  happiness  be- 
yond all  other  things  in  the  world,  and  let  this 
be  manifest  to  her,  particularly  at  those  times 
when  life  is  always  more  or  less  in  danger." 

Cobbett  left  America  in  fierce  wreth,  after 
being  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  Dr  Rush.  His 
offence  was  marked ;  but  his  punishment  for  so 
free  a  country  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  lenient. 
If  we  recollect  aright,  the  case  originated  in  his 
interference  with  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Rush 
treated  his  patients  in  the  yellow  fever.  He 
accused  him  of  Sangrado  practice,  or  a  too  free 
use  of  the  lancet ;  and  it  is  amusingly  character- 
istic of  the  witty  and  humorous  malice  of  the 
man,  to  find  him  many  years  afterwards,  when 
self-exiled  to  America,  conduding  a  double-bar- 
relled paragraph  of  his  journal  in  these  terms : 
"An  American  counts  the  cost  of  powder  and 
shot.  If  he  is  deliberate  in  everything  else,  this 
habit  will  hardly  forsake  him  in  the  act  of  shoot- 
ing. When  the  sentimental  flesh-eaters  hear  the 
report  of  his  gun,  they  may  begin  to  pull  out  their 
white  handkerchiefs ;  for  death  follows  the  pull 
of  the  trigger  with  perhaps  even  more  certainty 
than  it  used  to  follow  the  lancet  of  Dr  Rush." 
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A  leading  erent  in  Cobbett's  life  was  the 
BBTere  fine  and  long  imprisonment  to  which  he 
was  sabjected,  for  daring  to  give  way  to  the  im- 
pulse which  led  him  to  denounce  in  wann,  but 
only  fitting  tenns,  the  flogging  of  Englishmen 
under  the  bayonets  and  sabres  of  Hanoverians. 
He  was  at  this  time  living  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  on  his  fann  of  Botley,  in  the  midst  of 
domestic  enjoyment  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
leading  no  inglorious  or  useless  life.  His  long 
imprisonment,  and  the  ruin  of  his  affairs,  left 
deep  traces  in  a  quick  and  resentful,  but  cer- 
tainly not  an  ungenerous  mind. 

Cobbett  never  pretended  to  forgive  his  i>er8e- 
oQtors.  He  denied  that  this  was  a  Christian 
doty ;  but,  as  his  glowing  resentment  was  surely 
not  without  cause,  it  is  not  without  excuse. 
After  a  picture  of  domestic  life,  which  must 
charm  everybody,  and  which  is  well  worth  the 
attentive  study  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  a  family  to  train,  he  winds  up : 

"In  this  happy  state  we  lived,  until  the  year 

1810,  when  the  Grovemment  laid  its  merciless 

fangs  upon  me,  dragged  me  from  these  delights, 

and  crammed  me  into  a  jail  amongst  felons ;  of 

which  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully,  when, 

in  the  last  number,  I  come  to  speak  of  the  duties 

of  the  citizen.    This  added  to  the  difficulties  of 

my  task  of  teaching ;  for  now  I  was  snatched 

away  from  the  only  scene  in  which  it  could,  as 

I  thought,  properly  be  executed.     But  even 

these  difficulties  were  got  over.    The  blow  was, 

to  be  sure,  a  terrible  one ;  and,  0  God  1  how 

was  it  felt  by  these  poor  children  I    It  was  in 

.the  month  of  July  when  the  horrible  sentence 

was  passed  upon  me.    My  wife,  having  left  her 

children  in  the  care  of  her  good  and  affectionate 

sister,  was  in  London,  waiting  to  know  the  doom 

of  her  husband.     When  the  news  arrived  at 

Botley,  the  three  boys — one  eleven,  another 

nine,  and  the  other  seven  years  old — ^were  hoeing 

eabboges  in  that  garden  which  had  been  the 

source  of  so  much  delight    When  the  account 

of  the  savage  sentence  was  brought  to  them,  the 

yoimgest  could  not,  for  some  time,  be  made  to 

understand  what  a  jail  was ;  and,  when  he  did, 

lie,  all  in  a  tremor,  exclaimed,  '  Now,  Tm  sure, 

WillSttD,  that  papa  is  not  in  a  place  like  that ! ' 

llie  other,  in  order  to  disguise  his  tears  and 

smother  his  sobs,  fell  to  work  with  the  hoe,  and 

chopped  about  like  a  blind  person.    This  ac- 

county  when  it  reached  me,  affected  me  more, 

filled  me  with  deeper  resentment,  than  any 

other  drcums^ce.    And,  oh  I  how  I  despise 

the  wretdtes  who  talk  of  my  vindictivenesa^-of 

mj  exultation  at  the  confusion  of  those  who 

Isflieted  those  safliarings  I    How  I  despise  the 

base  creatures^  the  crawling  slaves,  the  callous 

and    cowardly  hypocrites,  who  affect  to   be 

'shocked'  (tender  souls  I)  at  my  expressions  of 

joy  at  the  death  of  Oibbs,  Ellenborough,  Per- 

dvml,  liverpool,  Ganning,  and  the  rest  of  the 

triba  that  I  have  already  seen  out,  and  at  the 


fatal  workings  of  that  system,  for  endeavouring 
to  check  which  I  was  thus  punished  I " 

When  the  spy  system  had  produced  the  hor- 
rors of  1817  and  the  Six  Acts,  Cobbett,  who  was 
still  under  heavy  recognisances,  thought  it  pru- 
dent for  himself  and  his  sureties  to  withdraw 
for  a  time  to  America.  He  imagined,  not  with- 
out cause,  that  one  of  the  Six  Acts  was  directly 
aimed  at  him ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  made  hir  situation  very  perilous. 
Cobbett  therefore  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Liverpool,  with  his  large  young  family;  and 
from  thence,  upon  the  26th  March  1817,  he  ad- 
dressed the  public  in  these  terms : 

"  My  departure  for  America  will  surprise  no- 
body but  those  who  do  not  reflect.  A  full  and 
explicit  statement  of  my  reasons  will  appear  in 
a  few  days,  probably  the  5th  of  ApriL  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  make 
known,  that  I  have  fully  empowered  a  person 
of  respectability  to  manage  and  settle  all  my 
affairs  in  England.  I  owe  my  countrymen  sin- 
cere regard,  which  I  shall  always  entertain  for 
them  in  a  higher  degree  than  towards  any  other 
people  upon  earth.  I  carry  nothing  from  my 
country  but  my  wife  and  my  children,  and 
surely  they  are  my  own,  at  any  rate.  I  shall 
always  love  England  better  than  any  other 
country— I  will  never  become  a  subject  or  citizen 
of  any  other  state ;  but  I  and  mine  were  not 
bom  under  a  Oovemment  having  the  absolute 
power  to  imprison  us  at  its  pleasure ;  and,  if  we 
can  avoid  it,  we  will  never  live  nor  die  under  such 
an  order  of  things.  .  .  .  When  this  order  of 
things  shall  cease, then  shall  I  again  see  England." 

By  the  disposal  of  his  property  at  Botley, 
upon  which  he  must  have  expended  a  great  deal, 
and  other  transactions  at  this  time,  added  to 
his  ruinous  imprisonment,  law  expenses,  and 
that  heavy  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds,  his  pe- 
cuniary sdOTairs  suffered  serious  derangement, 
from  which  they  probably  never  recovered. 

In  America  he  took  a  farm,  or,  at  least,  a 
house  in  the  country  with  some  land,  resumed 
his  indefatigable  habits,  and  opened  a  seed-store 
in  New  York.  The  Reffisters  came  regularly 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  were  eagerly  expected. 
Another  of  Cobbett's  books,  the  <*  Year's  Besi- 
dence  in  America,"  now  appeared  in  parts. 

Cobbett  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill  had  expired; 
and,  settling  at  Kensington,  recommenced  his 
labours  as  a  joumaliBt  l^ese  were,  indeed, 
never  suspended,  save  while  he  was  at  sea. 

In  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  began  his  "  Rural 
Bides,"  which  he  continued  for  five  different 
seasons,  and  in  which  he  indulged  his  natural 
love  for  rural  objects,  and  everything  connected 
with  country  life.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  true 
and  lively  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  the  pure  and  simple  taste  which  is  ever  the 
attendant  of  this  kind  of  sensibility.  He  always 
travelled  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  one  or 
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other  of  his  sons ;  and  showed  his  good  taste  by 
departing  from  the  usual  thoroughfares,  and 
finding  his  way  across  fields,  hy  footpaths,  by- 
lanes,  bridle-ways,  and  hunting-gates — "  steer- 
ing" oyer  the  country,  as  he  expresses  it,  for 
such  landmarks  as  village  spires  and  old  chapels. 
His  object  was  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
farmers  and  labourers  in  their  own  abodes,  to 
look  at  the  crops,  to  survey  the  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. The  "agricultural  interest"  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer  smartly  by  this  time ;  and  the 
gridiron  was  adorning  every  number  of  the 
lUffister,  Politics  mingle  largely  in  the  journal 
of  the  '*  Rural  Rides,"  but  only  to  increase  their 
vivacity,  and  render  them  more  piquant;  and, 
when  Cobbett  leaves  Bolt  Court,  and  rides  abroad 
to  air  his  notions,  he  always  becomes  mellow  in 
spirit — gay,  and  good-humoured. 

The  following  is  Hazlitt's  opinion  of  Cobbett 
as  an  author :  "  He  has  been  compared  to  Paine ; 
and  so  far,  it  is  true,  there  are  no  two  writers  who 
come  more  into  juxtaposition,  fh>m  the  nature 
of  their  subjects,  from  the  internal  resources  on 
which  they  draw,  and  Arom  the  popular  effect  of 
their  writings,  and  their  adaptation  (though  that 
is  a  bad  word  in  the  present  case)  to  the  capacity 
of  every  reader.  But  still,  if  we  turn  to  a  vol- 
ume of  Paine*s  (his  'Common  Sense,'  or  'Rights 
of  Man '),  we  are  struck  (not  to  say  somewhat 
refreshed)  by  the  difference.  Paine  is  a  much 
more  sententious  writer  than  Cobbett.  You 
cannot  open  a  page  in  any  of  his  best  and  earlier 
works  without  meeting  with  some  maxim,  some 
antithetical  and  memorable  saying,  whidi  is  a 
sort  of  starting-place  for  the  ailment,  and  the 
goal  to  which  it  returns.  There  is  not  a  single 
bon  motf  a  single  sentence  in  Cobbett  that  has 
ever  been  quoted  again.  If  anything  is  ever 
quoted  from  him,  it  is  an  epithet  of  abuse  or  a 
nickname.  He  is  an  excellent  hand  at  invention 
in  that  way,  and  has  'damnable  iteration  in 
him.'  What  could  be  better  than  his  pestering 
Erskine,  year  after  year,  with  his  second  title  of 
Baron  Clackmannan  f  He  is  rather  too  fond  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  corruption.  Paine 
affected  to  reduce  things  to  first  principles,  to 
announce  self-evident  truths.  Cobbett  troubles 
himself  about  little  but  the  details  and  local 
circumstances.  The  first  appeared  to  have  made 
up  his  mind  beforehand  to  certain  opinions,  and 
to  try  to  find  the  most  compendious  and  pointed 
expressions  for  them ;  his  successor  appears  to 
have  no  clue,  no  fixed  or  leading  principles,  nor 
ever  to  have  thought  on  a  question  till  he  sits 
down  to  write  about  it ;  but  then  there  seems 
no  end  of  his  matters  of  fact  and  raw  materials, 
which  are  brought  out  in  all  their  strength  and 
sharpness  fh)m  not  having  been  squared,  or  frit- 
tered down,  or  vamped  up  to  suit  a  theory — ^he 
goes  on  with  his  descriptions  and  illustrations 
as  if  he  would  never  come  to  a  stop;  they  have 
all  the  force  of  novelty,  with  all  the  Damiliar- 
ity  of  old  acquaintance;  his  knowledge  grows 


out  of  the  subject,  and  his  style  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  an  absolute  intuition  of  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  never  thinks  of  anything 
else.  He  deals  in  premises  and  speaks  to  evi- 
dence ;  the  coming  to  a  conclusion  and  summing 
up  (which  was  Paine's  forte)  lies  in  a  smaller 
compass.  The  one  could  not  compose  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  politics  to  become  a  manual 
for  the  popular  reader;  nor  could  the  other,  in 
all  probability,  have  kept  up  a  weekly  journal 
for  the  same  number  of  years  with  the  same  spirit, 
interest,  and  untired  perseverance.  Paine*s  writ- 
ings are  a  sort  of  introduction  to  political  arith- 
metic on  a  new  plan ;  Cobbett  keeps  a  day-book, 
and  makes  an  entry  at  full  of  all  the  occurrences 
and  troublesome  questions  that  start  up  through- 
out the  year.  Cobbett,  with  vast  indastry,  vast 
information,  and  the  utmost  power  of  making 
what  he  says  intelligible,  never  seems  to  get  at 
the  beginning  or  come  to  the  end  of  any  ques- 
tion ;  Paine,  in  a  few  short  sentences,  seems,  by 
his  peremptory  manner,  'to  clear  it  from  all 
controversy,  past,  present,  and  to  come.*  Paine 
takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  things.  Cobbett 
sticks  close  to  them,  inspects  the  component 
parts,  and  keeps  fast  hdd  of  the  smallest  advan- 
tages they  afford  him.  Or,  if  I  might  here  be 
indulged  in  a  pastoral  allusion,  Paine  tries  to 
enclose  his  ideas  in  a  fold  for  security  and  re- 
pose ;  Cobbett  lets  his  pour  out  upon  the  plain 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  feed  and  batten.  Cob- 
bett is  a  pleasanter  writer  for  those  to  read  who 
do  not  agree  with  him ;  for  he  is  less  dogmatical, 
goes  more  into  the  common  grounds  of  fact  and 
argument  to  which  all  appeal,  is  more  desultory 
and  various,  and  appears  less  to  be  driving  at  a 
previous  conclusion  than  urged  on  by  the  force 
of  present  conviction.  He  is  therefore  tolerated 
by  all  parties,  though  he  has  made  himself  by 
tunis  obnoxious  to  all ;  and  even  those  he  abuses 
read  hiuL  The  Reformers  read  him  when  he 
was  a  Tory,  and  the  Tories  read  him  now  that 
he  is  a  Reformer.  He  must,  I  think,  however, 
be  caviare  to  the  Whigs." 

[We  have  adapted  the  foregoing  firom  Taift 
Magaxine.  The  remainder  of  Cobbett's  career, 
which  was  so  full  of  inconsistencies,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1800,  he  had  published  the  Porcupine  and 
Weekly  Regigter,  the  latter  of  which  was  con- 
tinued up  till  the  time  of  his  death.  It  appeared 
at  first  as  a  Tory,  but  became  eventually  a 
Radical  publication.  It  abounded  in  violent 
personal  and  political  attacks  on  pubUc  men. 
He  was,  as  has  already  been  noted,  twice  fined 
and  prosecuted  for  libel;  and  in  1809,  for  the 
publication  of  a  libel  relating  to  the  flogging  of 
some  men  in  the  local  militia  at  Ely,  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  to  pay  £1000  to  the  king,  and  on  his 
release  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  seven  years,  himself  in  £800,  and  two  securi- 
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ties  in  £100  each.  As  already  mentioned,  he 
vent  to  America,  and  returned  in  1819.  He 
brought  with  him  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine, 
author  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man."  Two  separate 
attempts  made'  to  enter  Parliament  in  1820  and 
in  1826  both  failed.  In  1831  he  was  again  tried 
for  libel,  when  he  acquitted  himself  with  a 
memorable  speech,  and  the  jury  being  equally 
divided  on  the  case,  he  was  discharged.  In  1833 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Oldham, 
but  found  the  late  hours  and  stifling  atmosphere 
of  parliamentary  life  unsuited  to  his  simple 
tastes.  His  life,  which  had  been  one  of  un- 
ceasing literary  industry,  was  brought  to  a 
dose  by  an  attack  of  disease  of  the  throat,  from 
which  he  never  recovered ;  he  died  17th  June 
1835.  His  writings  which  deal  with  rural  life 
have  been  commended  as  having  been  widely 
and  practically  usefuL  Besides  his  political 
writings,  including  twenty  volumes  of  '*  Parlia- 


mentary Debates,"  etc,  Cobbett  wrote  his 
"Cottage  Economy,"  "English  Grammar," 
"  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,"  and 
"  Rural  Rides,"  etc.  His  language  is  uniformly 
forcible  and  vigorous,  and,  as  he  himself  says, 
"his  popularity"  was  owing  to  his  "giving 
truth  in  clear  language." 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Cobbett's 
eldest  daughter  appeared  in  the  TimM  of  Octo- 
ber 26, 1877.  She  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1795,  where  her  father  was  residing.  She  died 
at  Brompton  Orescent,  London,  in  her  eighty- 
second  year.  In  1810-12,  while  her  father  was 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  libel,  she  kept  him 
company,  acting  as  his  amanuensis  and  the  cus- 
todian of  his  papers,  and  writing  at  his  dictation 
leading  articles  for  his  weekly  publication.  Some 
of  Cobbett's  most  stirring  articles  are  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  press  in  the  handwriting  of 
Miss  Cobbett.] 
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[TBB  Rev.  Robert  Hall  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  was  born  at  Amsby,  near  Leicester, 
May  2, 1764.  He  studied  at  a  Baptist  academy, 
Bristol,  and  in  1780  was  admitted  preacher.  In 
1781  hie  attended  Aberdeen  University,  where 
be  met  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  when  a  close 
Mendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He  be- 
came assistant  in  a  Baptist  chapel,  Bristol, 
and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge. 
He  became  celebrated  as  a  writer,  and  an  elo- 
quent and  spirit-stirring  speaker.  His  chief 
works  were  published  between  1791  and  1804, 
when  his  intellect  became  deranged.  On  his 
recovery  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Leices- 
ter, where  he  resided  for  twenty  years.  He 
removed  to  Bristol  in  1826,  where  he  of&ciated 
in  a  Baptist  congregation  there  till  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  on  February 
21, 18S1.  His  eloquence  has  been  described  as 
weighty,  impressive,  and  entrancing,  and  his 
pablished  sermons  have  been  looked  upon  as 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  theo- 
logical literature.] 

Robert  Hall  is  a  name  we,  in  common  with 
an  Christians  of  this  century,  of  all  denomina- 
tkms,  deeply  venerate  and  admire.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  be  classed  among  his  idolaters ;  and 
tius  paper  is  meant  as  a  calm  and  comprehensive 
view  of  what  appear  to  us,  after  many  needful 
deductions  fh>m  the  over-estimates  of  the  past, 


to  be  his  real  charaoteristios,  both  in  point  of 
merit,  of  fault,  and  of  simple  deficiency. 

We  labour,  like  all  critics  who  have  never  seen 
their  author,  under  considerable  disadvantages. 
"Knowledge  is  power."  Still  more — craving 
Lord  Bacon's  pardon — "  vision  is  power."  Cflssar 
said  a  similar  thing  when  he  wrote  Yidi^  vki. 
To  see  is  to  conquer,  if  you  happen  to  have  the 
faculty  of  clear,  full,  conclusive  sight  In  other 
cases,  the  sight  of  a  man  whom  you  misappreci- 
ate,  and,  though  you  have  eyes,  cannot  see,  is  a 
curse  to  your  conception  of  his  character.  Tou 
look  at  him  through  a  mist  of  prejudice,  which 
discolours  his  visage,  and,  even  when  it  exagger- 
ates, distorts  his  stature.  Far  otherwise  with 
the  prepared,  yet  unprepossessed  look  of  intelli- 
gent love.  Love  hears  a  voice  others  cannot 
hear,  and  sees  a  hand  others  cannot  see.  In 
every  man  of  genius,  besides  what  he  says,  and 
the  direct  exhibition  he  gives  of  the  stores  of 
his  mind,  there  is  a  certain  indescribable  some- 
thing— a  preponderance  of  personal  influence — 
a  mesmeric  affection — a  magical  charm.  You 
feel  that  a  great  spirit  is  beside  you,  even  though 
he  be  talking  mere  commonplace,  or  toying  with 
children.  Just  as  when  you  are  walking  through 
a  wood  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  you  do  not  see 
the  mountain,  you  see  only  glimpses  of  it,  but 
you  know  it  is  there;  in  the  fine  old  word,  you 
are  "aware"  of  its  presence;  and,  having  once 
seen  (as  one  who  has  newly  lost  his  burden  con- 
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tinnes  for  a  little  to  imagine  it  on  his  shonlden 
Btill),  yoa  fancy  you  are  still  seeing  it  This 
pressure  of  personal  interest  and  power  always 
dwindles  works  in  the  presence  of  their  authors, 
suggests  their  possible  ideal  of  performance,  and 
starts  the  question,  What  folio  or  library  of 
folio*  can  enclose  thai  bouL  t  The  soul  itself  of 
the  great  man  often  responds  to  this  feeling — 
takes  up  all  its  past  doings  as  a  little  thing— 
"paws"  like  the  war-horse  in  Job  after  higher 
achievements— and,  like  Byron,  pants  for  a  light- 
ning-language, a  quicker,  fierier  cipher,  "that 
it  may  wreak  its  thought  upon  expression  ;*'  but 
is  forced,  like  him,  to  exclaim : 

"  But,  as  it  la,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  hi  a 
sword." 

Those  who  met  and  conversed  with  Robert 
Hall  seem  all  to  have  felt  this  singular  personal 
charm — ^this  stream  of  "virtue  going  out  of 
him" — this  necessary  preponderance  over  his 
company.  Nor  was  this  entirely  the  efTect  of 
the  pomp  and  loftiness  of  his  manner  and  bear- 
ing, although  both  were  loftier  than  perhaps 
beseemed  his  Christian  character.  We  have 
known,  indeed,  men  of  mediocre,  and  less  than 
mediocre  talents,  exerting  an  uneasy  and  crush- 
ing influence  over  far  superior  persons,  through 
the  sheer  power  of  a  certain  stiff  and  silent 
pomp,  added  to  an  imposing  personal  appear- 
ance. We  know,  too,  some  men  of  real  genius, 
whose  overbearing  haughtiness  and  determination 
to  take  the  lead  in  conversation  render  them 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  many,  disgusting  to 
some,  and  yet  command  attention,  if  not  terror, 
from  alL  But  Robert  Hall  belonged  to  neither 
of  these  clanues.  He  might  rather  be  ranked 
with  those  odd  characters,  whose  mingled  genius 
and  eccentricity  compel  men  to  listen  to  them, 
and  whose  pomp,  and  pride,  and  bverbearing 
temper,  and  extravagant  bursts,  are  pardoned, 
as  ^Aetrf,  and  because  they  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  qualities  of  their  better  nature. 

We  have  met  with  some  of  those  who  have 
seen  and  heard  him  talk  and  preach,  and  their 
accounts  have  coincided  in  this — ^that  he  was 
more  powerful  in  the  parlour  than  in  the  pulpit 
He  was  more  at  ease  in  the  former.  He  had  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  tea-pot  beside  him,  eager 
ears  listening  to  catch  his  every  whisper— bright 
eyes  raining  influence  on  him ;  and,  under  these 
varied  excitements,  he  was  sure  to  shine.  His 
spirits  rose,  his  wit  flashed,  his  keen  and  pointed 
sentences  thickened,  and  his  auditors  began  to 
imagine  him  a  Baptist  Burke,  or  a  Johnson 
Redivivus,  and  to  wish  that  Boswell  were  to 
undergo  a  resurrection  too.  In  these  evening 
parties  he  appeared,  we  suspect,  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  mornings,  when  ministers 
from  all  quarters  called  to  see  the  lion  of  Leices- 
ter, and  tried  to  tempt  him  to  roar  by  such 
questions  as,  "Whether  do  you  think,  Mr  Hall, 


Cicero  or  Demosthenes  the  greater  orator?  Was 
Burke  the  author  of  'Junius!'  Whether  is 
Bentham  or  "^ilberforoe  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
age  t "  etc.  How  Hall  kept  his  gravity  or  his 
temper,  under  such  a  fire  of  queries,  not  to 
speak  of  the  smoke  of  the  half-putrid  incense 
amid  which  it  came  forth,  we  cannot  telL  He 
was,  however,  although  a  vehement  and  irri- 
table, a  very  polite  man ;  and,  like  Dr  Johnson, 
he  "  loved  to  fold  his  legs,  and  have  his  talk 
out**  Many  of  his  visitors,  too,  were  really 
distinguished  men,  and  were  sure,  when  they 
returned  home,  to  dreulate  his  repartees,  and 
spread  abroad  his  fame.  Hence,  even  in  the 
forenoons,  he  sometimes  said  brilliant  things, 
many  of  which  have  been  diligently  collected  by 
the  late  excellent  Dr  Balmer  and  others,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  his  memoirs. 

Judging  by  these  specimens,  our  impression 
of  his  conversational  powers  is  distinct  and  de- 
cided. His  talk  was  always  rapid,  ready,  dear, 
and  pointed-— often  brilliant,  not  unfirequently 
wild  and  daring.  He  said  more  good  and  memor- 
able things  in  the  course  of  an  evening  than  per- 
haps any  talker  of  his  day.  To  the  power  of  his 
talk  it  contributed  that  his  state  of  body  required 
constant  stimulus.  Owing  to  a  pain  in  his  spine, 
he  was  obliged  to  swallow  daily  great  quantities 
of  ether  and  laudanum,  not  to  speak  of  his  fav- 
ourite potion,  tea.  This  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing him  strung  up  always  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and,  while  never  intoxicated,  he  was  everlast- 
ingly excited.  Had  he  been  a  feebler  man  in 
body  and  mind,  the  regimen  would  have  totally 
unnerved  him.  As  it  was,  it  added  greatly  to 
the  natural  brilliance  of  his  conversational 
powers,  although  sometimes  it  appears  to  have 
irritated  his  temper,  and  to  have  provoked 
ebullitions  of  passion  and  hasty,  unguarded 
statement  It  was  in  such  moods  that  he  used 
to  abuse  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Pol- 
lok,  and  Edward  Irving.  He  often,  too,  talked 
for  effect;  and  his  judgments  were  sometimes 
exceedingly  capricious  and  self-contradictory. 
Society  was  essential  to  him.  It  relieved  that 
"permanent  shade  of  gloom"  which  the  acute 
eye  of  Foster  saw  lying  on  his  souL  He  rushed 
to  it  as  into  his  native  air ;  and,  once  there,  he 
sometimes  talked  for  victory  and  display,  and 
often  on  subjects  with  which  he  was  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted.  We  cannot  wonder  that, 
when  he  met  on  one  occasion  with  Coleridge^ 
they  did  not  take  to  each  other.  Both  had  been 
accustomed  to  lead  in  conversation;  and,  like 
two  suns  in  one  sky,  they  b^gan  to  "fight  in 
their  courses,"  and  made  the  atmosphere  too  hot 
to  hold  theuL  Coleridge,  although  not  so  ready, 
rapid,  and  sharp,  was  farprofounder,  wider,  and 
more  suggestive  in  his  conversation.  Hall's  talk, 
like  his  style,  consisted  of  rather  short,  pointed, 
and  balanced  periods.  Coleridge  talked,  as  he 
wrote,  in  long,  linked,  melodious,  and  flowing, 
but  somewhat  rambling  and  obscure  paragraphs. 
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The  one  talked;  the  other  lectured.  The  one 
was  a  lively,  aparkling  stream ;  the  other  a  great, 
dow,  broad,  and  lipfnl  river. 

A  gentleman  in  Bradford  described  to  ns  a 
day  he  once  spent  there  with  Hall.  It  was  a 
day  of  much  enjoyment  a^d  excitement  At 
the  close  of  it  Hall  felt  exceedingly  exhausted ; 
and,  ere  retiring  to  rest,  asked  the  landlady  for 
a  wine-glass  half  fuU  of  brandy.  "  Now,**  he 
says,  "  I  am  about  to  take  as  much  laudanum 
as  would  kill  all  this  company ;  for  if  I  don%  I 
won't  sleep  one  moment"  He  filled  the  glass 
with  strong  laudanum,  went  to  bed,  enjoyed  a 
refreshing  rest,  and  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning  '*  the  most  m^estic-looking  man" 
our  informant  ever  saw;  his  brow  calm  and 
grand,  his  eye  bright^  his  air  serene,  and  his 
step  and  port  like  those  of  a  superior  being, 
condescending  to  touch  this  gross  planet  He 
described  his  conversation  as  worthy  of  his  pre- 
sence—the richest  and  most  sparkling  essence 
he  ever  imbibed  withal.  Tet  his  face  was  far 
lh)m  being  a  handsome  one.  But  the  amplitude 
of  his  forehead,  the  brilliance  of  his  eye,  and  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  his  chest,  marked  him 
out  always  from  the  roll  of  common  men,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  momentum  both  of  his 
conversation  and  his  preaching. 

His  preaching  has  been  frequenUy  described, 
but  generally  by  those  who  heard  him  in  the 
dedine  of  his  powers.     It  came  to  a  climax  in 
Cambridge,  and  was  never  so  powerful  after  his 
denBgement    To  have  heard  him  in  Cambridge 
must  have  been  a  treat  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  pulpit  oratory.     In  the  prime  of 
youth  and  youthful  strength,  <*  hope  still  rising 
before  him,  like  a  fiery  column,  the  dark  aide 
noijfei  turned;"  his  fancy  exuberant;  his  lan- 
guage less  select,  perhaps,  but  more  eneigetic 
and  abundant  than  in  later  days;  full  of  faith 
without  fanaticism,  and  of  ardour  without  ex- 
cess of  enthusiasm ;  with  an  eye  like  a  coal  of 
fire;  a  figure  strong,  erect,  and  not  yet  encum- 
bered with  corpulence;  a  voice  not  loud,  but 
■weet,  and  which  ever  and  anon  "trembled" 
below  his  glorious  sentences  and  images,  and  an 
utterance  rapid  as  a  mountain  torrent— did  this 
young  apostie  stand  up,  and,  to  an  audience  as 
refined  and  intellectual  as  could  then  be  assem- 
bled in  Kigland,  "preach  Christ  and  Him  cru- 
dfled."    Sentence  followed  sentence,  each  more 
brilliant  than  its  forerunner,  like  Venus  suc- 
ceeding Jupiter  in  the  sky,  and  Luna  drowning 
Venus ;  shiver  after  shiver  of  delight  followed 
eadi  otiier  through  the  souls  of  the  hearers,  till 
they  wondered  "whereunto  this  thing  should 
grow,"  and  whether  they  were  in  the  body  or 
oat  ot  the  body  they  could  hardly  telL    To  use 
tlie  fine  words  of  John  Scott,  "he  unveiled  the 
mighty  foundations  of  the  Bock  of  Ages,  and 
made  their  hearts  vibrate  with  a  strange  joy, 
which  they  shall  recognise  in  loftier  stages  of 
their  codstoMse."     What  a  pity  that,  witii  the 


exception  of  his  sermon  on  "  Modem  Infidelity," 
all  these  Cambridge  discourses  have  irrecoverably 
perished. 

This,  however,  like  Chalmers'  similar  splendid 
career  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  could  not 
last  for  ever.  Hall  became  over-excited,  per- 
haps over-elated,  and  his  miy'estic  mind  departed 
from  men  for  a  season.  When  he  "  came  back 
to  us,"  much  of  his  power  and  eloquence  was 
gone.  His  joy  of  being,  too,  was  lessened.  He 
became  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  no  longer 
rushed  exulting  to  the  pulpit,  as  the  horse  to 
the  battie.  He  "spake  trembling  in  Israel." 
He  had,  in  his  derangement,  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
dark  mysteries  of  existence,  and  was  humbled  in 
the  dust  under  the  recollection  of  it  He  had 
met,  too,  with  some  bitter  disappointments. 
His  love  to  a  most  accomplished  and  beautiful 
woman  .was  not  returned.  Fierce  spasms  of  agony 
ran  ever  and  anon  through  his  body.  The  ter- 
rible disease  of  madness  continued  to  hang  over 
him  all  his  life  long,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
by  a  single  hair.  All  this  contributed  to  soften 
and  also  somewhat  to  weaken  his  spirit  His 
preaching  became  the  mild  sunset  of  what  it  had 
been.  The  power,  richness,  and  fervour  of  his 
ancient  style  were  for  ever  gone. 

We  have  heard  his  later  mode  of  preaching 
often  described  by  eye-witnesses.  He  began  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice;  as  he  proceeded  his  voice 
rose  and  his  rapidity  increased ;  the  two  first 
thirds  of  his  sermon  consisted  of  statement  or 
argument;  when  he  neared  the  close  he  com- 
menced a  strain  of  appeal,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  was  there  any  eloquence;  then  his 
stature  erected  itself,  his  voice  swelled  to  its 
utmost  compass,  his  rapidity  became  prodigious, 
and  his  practical  questions — ^poured  out  in  thick 
succession — seemed  to  sound  the  very  souls  of 
his  audience.  Next  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
conclusion,  what  struck  a  stranger  most  was  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  balance  of  his  sentences ; 
every  one  of  which  seemed  quite  worthy  of,  and 
ready  for,  the  press.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
was  the  tamest  and  most  commonplace  of 
preachers,  and  men  left  the  church  wondering 
if  this  were  actually  the  illustrious  man. 

His^fSermons,  in  their  printed  form,  next  de- 
mand our  consideration.  Their  merits,  we 
think,  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  hither- 
to, and  are  likely,  in  the  coming  age,  to  be  rated 
too  low.  It  cannot  be  fairly  maintained  that 
they  exhibit  a  great  native  original  mind  like 
Foster's,  or  that  they  are  full,  as  a  whole,  of 
rich,  suggestive  thought  The  thinking  in  them 
is  never  mere  oommonplaoe;  but  it  never  rises 
into  rare  and  creative  originality.  In  general, 
he  aims  only  at  the  elegant  and  the  beautiful, 
and  is  seldom  sublime.  He  is  not  the  Moses, 
or  the  Milton,  or  the  Toung— only  the  Pope,  of 
preachers.  Like  Pope,  his  forte  is  refined  sense, 
expressed  in  exquisite  language.  In  conversa- 
tion, he  often  ventured  on  daring  flights^  but 
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seldom  in  hiB  writings.  While  reading  them, 
lo  cool  is  the  strain  of  thonght— ^so  measured  the 
writing— so  i)€rfect  the  self-command— so  har- 
moniously do  the  various  faculties  of  the  writer 
work  together— that  you  are  tempted  to  ask, 
How  could  the  author  of  this  ever  have  been  mad  ? 
We  are  far  from  wishing,  by  such  remarks,  to 
derogate  from  the  merit  of  these  remarkable 
compositions.  For,  if  not  crowded  with  thought 
or  copious  in  imagination,  and  if  somewhat  stiff, 
stately,  and  monotonous  in  style,  they  are  at 
once  very  masculine  in  thinking,  and  very  ele- 
gant in  language.  If  he  seldom  reaches  the 
sublime,  he  never  condescends  to  the  pretty,  or 
even  the  neat  He  is  always  graceful,  if  not 
often  grand.  A  certain  sober  dignity  distin- 
guishes all  his  march,  and  now  and  then  he 
trembles  into  touches  of  pathos  or  elevated  sen- 
timent, which  are  as  felicitous  as  they  are  deli- 
cate. Some  of  the  fragments  he  has  left  behind 
him  discover,  we  think,  more  of  the  strong,  bold 
conception,  and  the  via  vivida  of  genius,  than 
his  more  polished  and  elaborate  productions. 
Such  are  his  two  sermons  on  the  divine  con- 
cealment. But  in  all  his  works  you  see  a  mind 
which  had  ventured  too  far  and  had  over-strained 
its  energies  in  early  manhood,  and  which  had 
come  back  to  cower  timidly  in  its  native  nest 

It  were  wasting  time  to  dwell  on  sermons  so 
well  known  as  those  of  HalL  We  prefer  that  on 
the  death  of  Dr  By  land,  as  more  characteristic 
of  his  distinguishing  qualities  of  dignified  senti- 
ment, graceful  pathos,  and  calm,  majestic  elo- 
quence. In  his  "Infidelity,"  and  "War,"  and 
the  "  Present  Crisis,"  he  grapples  with  subjects 
unsuited,  on  the  whole,  to  his  genius,  and  be- 
comes almost  necessarily  an  imitator,  particu- 
larly of  Burke — ^whose  mind  possessed  all  those 
qualities  of  origination,  power  over  the  terrible, 
and  boundless  fertility  in  which  Hall's  was  de- 
ficient But  in  Byland  you  have  himself;  and 
we  fearlessly  pronounce  that  sermon  the  most 
classical  and  beautiful  strain  of  pulpit  eloquence 
in  the  English  language. 

Hall  as  a  thinker  never  had  much  power  over 
the  age,  and  that  seems  entirely  departed.  Even 
as  a  writer  he  is  not  now  so  much  admired.  The 
age  is  getting  tired  of  measured  periods,  and  is 
preferring  a  more  conversational  and  varied 
style.  He  has  founded  no  school,  and  left  few 
stings  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Few  have 
Uamed  much  from  him.  Tet  as  specimens  of 
pure  English,  expressing  evangelical  truth  in 
musical  cadence,  his  sermons  and  essays  have 
their  own  place,  and  it  is  a.high  one,  among  the 
classical  writings  of  the  age. 

Hall,  as  we  have  intimated,  had  a  lofty  mien, 
and  was  thought  by  many,  particularly  in  a  first 
interview,  rather  arrogant  and  overbearing.  But 
this  was  only  the  hard  outside  shell  of  his 
manner;  beneath  there  were  profound  humility, 
wann  affections,  and  childlike  piety.  He  said 
that  he  "enjoyed  everything."    But  this  capa- 


city of  keen  exyoyment  was,  as  often  in  other 
cases,  linked  to  a  sensitiveness,  and  morbid 
acuteness  of  feeling,  which  made  him  at  times 
very  melancholy.    He  was,  like  all  thinkers, 
greatly  perplexed  by  the  mysteries  of  existence, 
and  grieved  at  the  spectacles  of  sin  and  misery 
in  this  dark  valley  of  tears.    He  was  like  an 
angel,  who  had  lost  his  way  from  heaven,  and 
his  wings  with  it,  and  who  was  looking  perpetu- 
ally upwards  with  a  sigh,  and  longing  to  return. 
We  heard,  some  time  ago,  one  striking  story 
about  him.    He  had  been  seized  with  that  dire 
calamity,  which  had  once  before  laid  him  aside 
from  public  duty,  and  had  been  quietly  removed 
to  a  country  house.    By  some  accident  his  door 
had  been  left  unlocked,  and  Hall  rushed  out 
from  bed  into  the  open  air.    It  was  winter,  and 
there  was  thick  snow  on   the  ground.      He 
stumbled  amid  the  snow — and  the  sudden  shock 
on  his  half-naked  body  restored  him  to  con- 
sciousness.   He  knelt  down  in  the  snow,  and, 
looking  up  to  heaven,  exclalfned,  "Lord,  what 
is  man?"    To  the  constant  fear  of  this  malady, 
and  to  deep  and  melancholy  thoughts  on  man 
and  man's  destiny,  was  added  what  Foster  calls 
an  "apparatus  of  torture"  within  him — a  sharp 
calculus  in  his  spine — a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  or 
rather  in  the  hone.    Yet  against  all  this  he  man- 
fully struggled,  and  his  death  at  last  might  be 
called  a  victory.    It  took  him  away  from  the 
perplexities  of  this  dim  dawn  of  being,  where 
the  very  light  is  as  darkness — from  almost  per- 
petual pain,  and  from  the  shadow  of  the  grim- 
mest fear  that  can  hang  over  humanity — and 
removed  him  to  those  regions  mild  of  calm 
and  serene  air,  of  which  he  loved  to  discourse, 
where  no  cloud  stains  the  eternal  azure   of 
the  holy  soul — ^where  doubt  is  as  impossible 
as   disbelief  or  darkness — and  where  God  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  His  immensity,  but  in  all 
the  softness  of  His  love,  is  for  ever  unveiled. 
There  his  friends  Foster  and  Chalmers  have 
since  joined  him ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
form  delightful  conjectures  as  to  their  meeting 
each  other,  and  holding  sweet  and  solemn  fellow- 
ship in  that  blessed  region.    "Shall  we  know 
each  other  in  heaven?"  is  a  question  often  asked. 
And  yet  why  should  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  ? 
Do  the  brutes  know  each  other  on  earth,  and 
shall  not  the  saints  in  heaven?     Yest   that 
notion  of  a  re-union  which  inspired  the  soul  of 
Cicero,  which  made  poor  Bums  exult  In  the 
prospect  of  his  meeting  with  his  dear  lost  High- 
land Mary,  and  which  Hall,  in  the  close  of  his 
sermon  on  Ryland,  has  covered  with  the  mild 
glory  of  his  immortal  eloquence,  is  no  dream  or 
delusion.     It  is  one  of  the  "true  sayings  of 
God,"  and  there  is  none  of  them  more  cheering 
to  the  soul  of  the  struggler  here  below.    These 
three  master-spirits  have  met,  and  what  a  meet- 
ing it  has  been  1    The  spirit  of  Foster  has  lost 
that  sable  garment  which  suspicious  conjecture, 
prying  curiosity,  and  gloomy  temperament  had 
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woven  for  it  here,  and  his  **  raiment  doth  shine 
as  the  light*  Chalmers  has  recovered  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  that  long  battle  and  life  of 
tempestnons  action  which  was  his  lot  on  earth. 
And  Hall's  thorn  rankles  no  longer  in  his  side, 
and  all  his  fears  and  forebodings  have  passed 
awaj.  The  long  day  of  eternity  is  before  them 
all,  and  words  fail  ns,  as  we  think  of  the  joy 
with  which  they  anticipate  its  onbounded  plea- 
•ores,  and  prepare  for  Its  unwearying  occnpa- 
tiona.  They  are  above  the  clouds  that  encom- 
passed them  once,  and  they  hear  the  thunders 


that  once  terrified  or  scathed  them,  mattering 
harmlessly  far,  far  below.  Wondrous  their  in- 
sight, deep  their  joy,  sweet  their  reminiscences, 
ravishing  their  prospects.  But  their  hearts  are 
even  humbler  than  when  they  were  on  earth ; 
they  never  weary  of  saying,  "  Not  unto  us,  not 
unto  us;"  and  the  song  never  dies  away  on 
their  lips,  any  more  than  on  those  of  the  meanest 
and  humblest  of  the  saved,  "  Unto  Him  that 
loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  blood,  be  glory  and  honour,  dominion  and 
power,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 
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[Sib  James  MXokiffosh  was  bom  at  Aldourie 
HouM^  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  October  24, 
1765.  He  studied  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  London  for  the  study  of  law.  In 
1795  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1803  made 
a  brilliant  and  famous  defence  of  M.  Peltier,  a 
Royalist  emigrant  from  France,  who  had  been 
indieted  for  libel  by  Napoleon.  He  was  next 
appointed  Becorder  of  Bombay,  was  knighted, 
and  safled  from  England  early  in  1804.  After 
seven  years'  service  he  returned  to  England,  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  Parliament,  took  the  side  of  the 
Whigi,  and  received  a  pension  of  £1200  for  his 
services  in  India.  In  1827  he  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  in  1880  was  appointed  Commis- 
aioner  of  Affairs  for  India.  He  died  on  SOth  May 
1832.  Mackintosh  was  a  contributor  to  the 
KiimhwrgK  Review  and  "  Encycloptedia  Britan- 
Bka,"  and  was  also  the  author  of  a  popular 
** History  of  England"  for  Lardner's  "Cabinet 
Cydofodia.''] 

Tlie  subject  of  the  present  article  is  one  of  the 
attest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age, 
both  as  a  writer,  a  speaker,  and  a  converser.  *  He 
1m,  in  fact,  master  of  almost  every  known  topic, 
whether  of  a  passing  or  of  a  more  recondite 
satiiTe.  He  has  lived  much  in  society,  and  is 
deeply  conversant  with  books.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  scholar,  but  the  scholar  ^vee 
the  tone  to  all  his  other  acquirements  and  pur- 
soita.  Sir  James  is  by  education  and  habit,  and 
we  were  going  to  add,  by  the  original  turn  of  his 
BiiDd,  a  college  man;  and  perhaps  he  would 
hsre  passed  his  time  most  happily  and  respect- 
ably had  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that 
k&doflifiB.  Thestrength  of  his  faculties  would 
have  heem  best  developed,  his  ambition  would 

•  '<  Spirit  ol  the  Age,"  1826. 


have  met  its  proudest  reward,  in  the  accumula- 
tion and  elaborate  display  of  grave  and  useful 
knowledge.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
company  he  talks  well,  but  too  much ;  that  in 
writing  he  overlays  the  original  subject  and 
spirit  of  the  composition  by  an  appeal  to  autho- 
rities and  by  too  formal  a  method;  that  in 
public  speaking  the  logician  takes  place  of  the 
orator,  and  that  he  fails  to  give  effect  to  a  parti- 
cular point  or  to  urge  an  immediate  advantage 
home  upon  his  adversary  from  the  enlarged 
scope  of  his  mind  and  the  wide  career  he  takes 
in  the  field  of  argument. 

To  consider  him  in  the  last  point  of  view  first. 
As  a  political  partisan,  he  is  rather  the  lecturer 
than  the  advocate.  He  is  able  to  instruct  and 
delight  an  impartial  and  disinterested  audience 
by  the  extent  of  his  information,  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  general  principles,  by  the  clearness 
and  aptitude  of  his  illustrations,  by  vigour  and 
copiousness  of  style ;  but  where  he  has  a  preju- 
diced or  unfair  antagonist  to  contend  with,  he  is 
just  as  likely  to  put  weapons  into  his  enemy's 
hands  as  to  wrest  them  from  him,  and  his  object 
seems  to  be  rather  to  deserve  than  to  obtain 
success.  The  characteristics  of  his  mind  are 
retentiveness  and  comprehension,  with  facility 
of  production ;  but  he  is  not  equidly  remarkable 
for  originality  of  view  or  warmth  of  feeling  or 
liveliness  of  fancy.  His  eloquence  Is  a  little 
rhetorical,  his  reasoning  chiefly  logical ;  he  can 
bring  down  the  account  of  knowledge  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects  to  the  present  moment,  he 
can  embellish  any  cause  he  undertakes  by  the 
most  approved  and  graceful  ornaments,  he  can 
support  it  by  a  host  of  facts  and  examples,  but 
he  cannot  advance  it  a  step  forward  by  placing 
it  on  a  new  and  triumphant  vantage-ground, 
nor  can  he  overwhelm  and  break  down  the  arti- 
ficial fences  and  bulwarks  of  sophistry  by  the 
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irresistible  tide  of  manly  enthusiasm.   Sir  James 
Mackintoflh  is  an  accomplished  debater  rather 
than  a  powerful  orator ;  he  is  distinguished  more 
as  a  man  of  wonderful  and  variable  talent  than 
«  $  a  man  of  commanding  intellect.    His  mode  of 
treating  a  question  is  critical  and  not  parlia- 
mentary.   It  has  been  formed  in  the  closet  and 
the  schools,  and  is  hardly  fitted  for  scenes  of 
active  life  or  the  collisions  of  party  spirit.    Sir 
James  reasons  on  the  square,  while  the  aign- 
ments  of  his  opponents  are  loaded  with  iron  or 
gold.    He  makes,  indeed,  a  respectable  ally,  but 
not  a  very  formidable  opponent.     He  is   as 
likely,  however,  to  prevail  on  a  neutral,  as  he  is 
almost  certain  to  be  baffled  on  a  hotly-contested 
ground.    On  any  question  of  general  policy  or 
legislative  improvement  the  member  for  Nairn 
is  heard  with  advantage,  and  his  speeches  are 
attended  with  effect;  and  he  would  have  equal 
weight  and  influence  at  other  times  if  it  were 
the  object  of  the  House  to  hear  reason  as  it  is 
his  aim  to  speak  it    But  on  subjects  of  peace 
or  war,  of  political  rights  or  foreign  interference, 
where  the  waves  of  party  run  high  and  the 
liberty  of  nations  or  the  fate  of  mankind  hangs 
trembling  in  the  scales,  though  he  probably  dis- 
plays equal  talent,  and  does  full  and  heaped 
justice  to  the  question  (abstractedly  speaking, 
or  if  it  were  to  be  tried  before  an  impartial  as- 
sembly), yet  we  confess  we  have  seldom  heard 
him  on  such  occasions  without  pain  for  the  event 
He  did  not  slur  his  own  character  and  i>reten- 
sions,  but  he  compromised  the  alignment    He 
spoke  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  (we 
dare  aver  it)  is  not  the  place  where  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  can 
be  spoken  with  safety  or  with  advantage.    The 
judgment  of  the  House  is  not  ik  balance  to  weigh 
scruples  and  reasons  to  the  turn  of  a  fraction ; 
another  element,  besides  the  love  of  truth, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  their  decisions, 
the  reaction  of  which  must  be  calculated  upon 
and  guarded  against  If  our  philosophical  states- 
man had  to  open  the  case  before  a  class  of  tyros, 
or  a  circle  of  grey-beards,  who  wished  to  form 
or  to  strengthen  their  judgments  upon  fair  and 
rational  grounds,  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory, more  luminous,  more  able,  or  more 
decisive,  than  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.    But  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
collective  body,  have  not  the  docility  of  youth, 
the  calm  wisdom  of  age,  and  often  only  want  an 
excuse  to  do  wrong  or  to  adhere  to  what  they 
have  already  determined  upon ;  and  Sir  James, 
in  detailing  the  inexhaustible   stores   of  his 
memory  and  reading,  in  unfolding  the  wide 
range  of  his  theory  and  practice,  in  laying  down 
the  rules  and  the  exceptions,  in  insisting  upon 
the  advantages  and  the  objections  with  equal 
explidtness,  would  be  sure  to  let  something 
drop  that  a  dexterous  and  watchful  adversary 
would  easily  pick  up  and  turn  against  him  if 


this  were  found  necessary;  or  if  with  so  many 
proB  and  cof»,  doubts  and  difficulties,  dilemmas 
and  alternatives  thrown  into  it,  the  scale,  with 
its  natural  bias  to  interest  and  power,  did  not 
already  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam.  There  wanted 
unity  of  purpose,  impetuosity  of  feeling,  to 
break  through  the  phalanx  of  hostile  and  invete- 
rate prejudice  arrayed  against  him.  He  gave  a 
handle  to  his  enemies,  threw  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  his  friends.  He  raised  so  many 
objections  for  the  sake  of  answering  them,  pro- 
posed so  many  doubts  for  the  sake  of  solving 
them,  and  made  so  many  concessions  where 
none  were  demanded,  that  his  reasoning  had  the 
effect  of  neutralising  itself^;  it  became  a  mere  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding  without  zest  or  spirit 
left  in  it;  and  the  provident  engineer  who  was 
to  shatter  in  pieces  the  strongholds  of  corruption 
and  oppression,  by  a  well-directed  and  unspar- 
ing discharge  of  artillery,  seemed  to  have  brought 
not  only  his  own  cannon-balls  biit  his  own  wool- 
packs  along  with  him  to  ward  off  the  threatened 
mischief.  This  was  a  good  deal  the  effect  of  his 
maiden  speech  on  the  transfer  of  Genoa,  to  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  deign  an  answer,  and 
which  another  honourable  member  called  "a 
finical  speech."  It  was  a  most  able,  candid, 
closely-argued,  and  philosophical  exposure  of 
that  unprincipled  transaction ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  it  was  a  solecism  in  the  place  where  it 
was  delivered.  Sir  James  has  since  this  period, 
and  with  the  help  of  practice,  lowered  himself 
to  the  tone  of  the  House;  and  has  also  applied 
himself  to  questions  more  congenial  to  his  habits 
of  mind,  and  where  the  success  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  seal  and  his 
exertions. 

There  was  a  greater  degree  of  poWer,  or  of 
dashing  and  splendid  effect  (we  wish  we  could 
add,  an  equally  humane  and  liberal  spirit)  in 
the  "Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions," formerly  delivered  by  Sir  James  (then 
Mr)  Mackintosh,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  HalL  He 
showed  greater  confidence^  was  more  at  home 
there.  The  effect  was  more  electrical  and  in- 
stantaneous, and  this  elicited  a  prouder  display 
of  intellectual  riches,  and  a  more  animated  and 
imposing  mode  of  delivery.  He  grew  wanton 
with  success.  Dazzling  others  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  acquirements,  dazzled  himself  by  the 
admiration  they  excited,  he  lost  fear  as  well  as 
prudence;  dared  everytliing,  carried  everything 
before  him.  The  modem  philosophy,  counter- 
scarp, outworks,  citadel,  and  all,  fell  without  a 
blow,  by  "  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  doc- 
trine," as  if  it  had  been  a  pack  of  cards.  The 
volcano  of  the  French  Revolution  was  seen  ex- 
piring in  its  own  flames,  like  a  bonfire  made  of 
straw:  the  principles  of  reform  were  scattered 
in  all  directions,  like  chaff  before  the  keen 
northern  blast  He  laid  about  him  like  one  in- 
spired; nothing  could  withstand  his  envenomed 
tooth.    like  some  savai^  beast  got  into  the  gar- 
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den  of  the  fabled  Hesperides,  he  made  dear  work 
of  it»  root  and  branch,  with  white,  foaming  tasks, 

"I^d  waste  the  borders,  and  o'erthrew  the  bowers." 

The  haToe  was  amazing,  the  desolation  was  com- 
plete. As  to  oar  nsionary  sceptics  and  Utopian 
philosophers,  they  stood  no  chance  with  oar 
lectorer— he  did  not  "carre  them  as  a  dish  fit 
for  the  gods,  bat  hewed  them  as  a  carcase  fit 
for  hoands."  Poor  Qodwin,  who  had  come,  in 
the  himhommM  and  candour  of  his  natare,  to 
hear  what  new  light  had  broken  in  apon  his  old 
friend,  was  obliged  to  qoit  the  field,  and  slank 
awaj  after  an  exalting  taant  thrown  oat  at 
"soch  fandfol  chimeras  as  a  golden  mountain 
or  a  perfect  man."  Mr  Mackintosh  had  some- 
thing of  the  air,  much  of  the  dexterity  and  self- 
possession,  of  a  political  and  philosophical  jug- 
gler; and  an  eager  and  admiring  audience  gaped 
and  greedily  swallowed  the  gilded  bait  of  soph- 
istry, prepared  for  their  credulity  and  wonder. 
Those  of  OS  who  attended  day  after  day,  and 
were  accostomed  to  haye  all  our  previous  notions 
oonfoonded  and  struck  out  of  our  hands  by  some 
metaphysical  legerdemain,  were  at  last  at  some 
loss  to  know  whether  two  and  two  made  four, 
till  we  had  heard  the  lecturer's  opinion  on  that 
head.  He  might  have  some  mental  reservation 
on  the  sabject,  some  pointed  ridicule  to  pour 
upon  the  common  supposition,  some  learned 
authority  to  quote  against  it  To  anticipate 
the  line  of  argument  he  might  pursue,  was  eyi- 
dently  presumptuous  and  prematura  One  thing 
only  appeared  certain,  that  whatever  opinion  he 
chose  to  take  np^  he  was  able  to  make  good  either 
by  the  foils  or  the  cudgels,  by  gross  banter  or  nice 
distinctions,  by  a  well-timed  mixture  of  para- 
dox and  commonplace,  by  an  appeal  to  vulgar 
prejadioes  or  startling  scepticism.  It  seemed 
to  be  equally  his  object,  or  the  tendency  of  his 
disooorses,  to  unsettle  every  principle  of  reason 
or  of  common  sense,  and  to  leave  his  audience 
St  the  mercy  of  the  didwHi  of  a  lawyer,  the  nod 
of  a  minister,  or  the  shout  of  a  mob.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  he  drew  largely  on  the  learning  of 
antiquity,  on  modem  literature,  on  history, 
poetry,  and  the  belles-lettres,  on  the  schoolmen 
sad  on  writers  of  novels,  French,  English,  and 
Italian.  In  mixing  up  the  sparkling  julep,  that 
by  its  potent  operation  was  to  scour  away  the 
dregs  and  feculence  and  peccant  humours  of  the 
body  politic,  he  seemed  to  stand  with  his  back 
to  the  drawers  in  a  metaphysical  dispensary, 
and  to  take  out  of  them  whatever  ingredients 
suited  his  purpose.  In  this  way  he  had  an 
antidote  for  every  error,  an  answer  to  every 
feUy.  The  writings  of  Burke,  Hume,  Berkeley, 
Faley,  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Qrotius, 
PolTendarf,  Cicero^  Aristotle,  Tacitus,  Livy, 
Solly,  Kachiavel,  Guicciardini,  Thuanus,  lay 
open  beside  him,  and  he  could  instantly  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  passage,  and  quote  them  chapter 
and  verse  to  the  clearing  up  of  all  difficulties. 


and  the  silencing  of  all  oppugnera.  Mr  Ma(;k* 
intosh's  lectures  were  after  all  but  a  kind  of 
philosophical  centos.  They  were  profound, 
brilliant,  new  to  his  hearers;  but  the  profund- 
ity, the  briUianoy,  the  novelty,  were  not  his 
own.  He  was  like  Dr  Pangloss  (not  VoUaire's 
but  Coleman's),  who  speaks  only  in  quotations ; 
and  the  pith,  the  marrow  of  Sir  James's  reason- 
ing and  rhetoric  at  that  memorable  period  might 
be  put  within  inverted  commas.  It»  however, 
served  its  purpose  and  the  loud  echo  died  away. 
We  remember  an  excellent  man  and  a  sound 
critic*  going  to  hear  one  of  these  elaborate 
effusions ;  and  on  his  want  of  enthusiasm  being 
accounted  for  from  its  not  being  one  of  the  ora- 
tor's brilliant  days,  he  replied,  "he  did  not 
think  a  man  of  genius  could  speak  for  two  hours 
without  saying  something  by  which  he  would 
have  been  electrified."  We  are  only  sorry,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  for  one  thing  in  these 
lectures— the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they 
seemed  to  have  been  composed  and  to  be  deliv- 
ered. If  all  that  body  of  opinions  and  principles 
of  which  the  orator  read  his  recantation  was  un- 
founded, and  there  was  an  end  of  all  those  views 
and  hopes  that  pointed  to  fiiture  improvement, 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  triumph  or  exultation  to 
the  lecturer  or  anybody  else,  to  the  young  or 
the  old,  the  wise  or  the  foolish ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  subject  of  regret,  of  slow,  reluctant, 
painlUl  admission. 


II 


Of  lamentation  loud  heard  through  the  rueful  air. 


The  immediate  occasion  of  this  sudden  and 
violent  change  in  Sir  James's  views  and  opinions 
was  attributed  to  a  personal  interview  which  he 
had  had  a  little  before  his  death  with  Mr  Burke, 
at  his  house  at  Beaoonsfield.  In  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1796,  appeared  the  "Regicide  Peace," 
from  tiie  pen  of  the  great  apostate  from  liberty 
and  betrayer  of  his  species  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  claimed  it  as  their  property  by  divine 
light — a  work  imposing,  solid  in  many  respects, 
abounding  in  facts  and  admirable  ressoning, 
and  in  which  all  flashy  ornaments  were  laid 
aside  for  a  testamentary  gravity  (the  eloquence 
of  despair  resembling  the  throes  and  heaving 
and  muttered  threats  of  an  earthquake,  rather 
than  the  loud  thunder-bolt)— and  soon  after 
came  out  a  critidam  on  it  in  the  MovdhXy  Rt" 
view,  doing  justice  to  the  author  and  the  style, 
and  combating  the  inferences  with  force  and  at 
much  length ;  but  with  candour  and  with  re- 
spect, amounting  to  deference.  It  was  new  to 
Mr  Burke  not  to  be  called  names  by  persons  of 
the  opposite  party;  it  was  an  additional  triumph 
to  him  to  be  spoken  well  of,  to  be  loaded  with 
well-eamed  praise  by  the  author  of  the  "Vin- 
dida  GallicsB. "  It  was  a  testimony  from  an  old, 
a  powerful,  and  an  admired  antagonistf    Ho 

*  The  late  Rev.  Joseph  F^woett  of  Walthamstow. 
t  At  the  time  when  the  "Tlndida  Oallion"  first 
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sent  an  inviUtion  to  the  writer  to  come  and  see 
him ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  three  days'  animated 
discussion  of  snch  subjects,  Mr  Mackintosh  be- 
came a  eonvert  not  merely  to  the  graces  and 
gravity  of  Mr  Burke's  style,  but  to  the  Ubenlity 
of  his  Tiews,  and  the  solidity  of  his  opinions^ 
The  Linooln'e  Ixm  lectures  were  the  fhiit  of  this 
interview:  such  is  the  influence  exercised  by 
men  of  genius  and  imaginative  power  over  those 
who  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  unforeseen 
flashes  of  thought  and  invention,  but  the  dry, 
cold,  fonnal  deductions  of  the  understanding^ 
Our  politician  had  time,  during  a  few  years  of 
absence  from  his  native  country,  and  while  the 
din  of  war  and  the  cries  of  party  spirit  "were 
lost  over  a  wide  and  unhearing  ooean,"  to  re- 
cover from  his  surprise  and  from  a  temporary 
alienation  of  mind ;  and  to  return  in  spirit,  and 
in  the  mild  and  mellowed  maturity  of  age^  to 
the  principles  and  attachments  of  his  eariy  life. 
The  appointment  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
a  judgeship  in  India  was  one,  which,  however 
flattering  to  his  vanity  or  favourable  to  his 
interests,  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  feelings 
and  habits.  It  was  an  honourable  exile.  He 
was  out  of  his  element  among  black  slaves  and 
sepoysy  and  nabobs  and  cadets,  and  writers  to 
India.  He  had  no  one  to  exchange  ideas  with. 
The  "unbought  grace  of  life,"  the  charm  of 
literary  conversation,  was  gone.  It  was  the 
habit  of  his  mind,  his  ruling  passion,  to  enter 
into  the  shock  and  conflict  of  opinions  on  philo- 
sophical, political,  and  critical  questions — ^not 
to  dictate  to  raw  tyros  or  domineer  over  persons 
in  subordinate  situations — but  to  obtain  the 
guerdon  and  the  laurels  of  superior  sense  and 
information  by  meeting  with  men  of  equal 
standing,  to  have  a  fair  field  pitched,  to  argue,  to 
distinguish,  to  reply,  to  hunt  down  the  game  of 
intellect  with  eagerness  and  skill,  to  push  an  ad- 
vantage, to  cover  a  retreat,  to  give  and  take  a  fall, 

"And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  sort  of  friendly  intel- 
lectual gladiatorship  is  Sir  James's  greatest  plea- 
sure, for  it  is  his  peculiar  forte.  He  has  not 
many  equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior  in  it 
He  is  too  indolent  for  an  author;  too  unimpas- 
sioned  for  an  orator:  but  in  society  he  is  just 
vain  enough  to  be  pleased  with  immediate  atten- 
tion, good-humoured  enough  to  listen  with 
patienoe  to  others,  with  great  coolness  and  self- 
possession,  fluent,  communicative,  and  with  a 
manner  equally  free  from  violence  and  insipidity. 
Few  subjects  can  be  started  on  which  he  is  not 
qualified  to  appear  to  advantage  as  the  gentle- 
man and  schobir.     If  there  is  some  tinge  of 

made  its  ^)pearanoe,  as  a  reply  to  the  "  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,"  it  was  cried  up  by  the 
partisans  of  the  new  echool,  as  a  work  superior  in 
the  charms  of  oomposition  to  its  redoubted  rind:  in 
acutenees,  depth,  and  soundness  of  reasoning,  of 
course  there  was  supposed  to  bo  no  comparison. 


pedantry,  it  is  carried  off  by  great  affability  of 
address  and  variety  of  amuiiing  and  interesting 
topics.  There  is  scaree  an  author  that  he  haa 
not  read;  a  period  of  history  that  he  ia  not  oon- 
versant  with ;  a  oelebrated  name  of  which  he  has 
not  a  number  of  anecdotes  to  relate ;  an  intricate 
question  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  in 
a  popular  or  sdentifie  manner.  If  an  opinion 
in  an  abstmse  metaphysical  author  is  referred 
to,  he  is  probably  able  to  repeat  the  passage  by 
heart,  can  tell  the  side  of  the  page  on  which  it 
is  to  be  met  with,  can  tnoe  it  baek  through 
various  desoents  to  Locke,  Hobbes^  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  to  a  place  in  some  obscure 
folio  of  the  schoolmen  or  a  note  in  one  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle  or  Plato^  and  thus 
give  you  in  a  few  moments'  space,  and  without 
any  effort  or  jnrevioua  notice,  a  chronological 
table  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  that 
particular  branch  of  inquiry.  There  is  some- 
thing, we  think,  perfectly  admirable  and  delight- 
ful in  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  which  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  speaker  and  gratifying 
to  the  hearer.  But  this  kind  of  talent  was  of  no 
use  in  India:  the  intellectaal  wares,  of  which 
the  chief  judge  delighted  to  make  a  display, 
were  in  no  request  therei  He  languished  after 
the  friends  and  the  society  he  had  left  behind; 
and  wrote  over  incessantly  for  books  from  Eng- 
land. One  that  was  sent  him  at  this  time  was 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action  ;** 
and  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  that  dry, 
tough,  metaphysical  eAofe^pear,  showed  the 
dearth  of  intellectual  intercourse  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  craving  in  his  mind  after  those 
studies  which  had  once  been  his  pride,  and  to 
which  he  still  turned  for  consolation  in  his 
remote  solitude.  Perhaps  to  another,  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  the  differences  of  mind 
and  manners,  might  have  atoned  for  a  want  of 
social  and  literary  o/gr^meM:  but  Sir  James  is 
one  of  those  who  see  nature  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  books.  He  might  like  to  read  an 
account  of  India ;  but  India  itself,  with  its  burn- 
ing, shining  face,  would  be  a  mere  blank,  an 
endless  waste  to  him.  To  persons  of  this  class 
of  mind  things  must  be  translated  into  words, 
visible  images  into  abstract  propositions  to  meet 
their  refined  apprehensions,  and  they  have  no 
more  to  say  to  a  matter  of  fact  staring  them  in 
the  face  without  a  label  in  its  mouth,  than  they 
would  to  a  hippopotamus  1  We  may  add,  before 
we  quit  this  point,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  two  persons  more  different  in  colloquial 
talents,  in  which  they  both  excel,  than  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Mr  Ck>leridge.  They 
have  nearly  an  equal  range  of  reading  and  of 
topics  of  conversation:  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
one  we  see  nothing  but  fixtures,  in  the  other 
everything  is  fluid.  The  ideas  of  the  one  are  as 
fonnal  and  tangible,  as  those  of  the  other  are 
shadowy  and  evanescent  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh walks  over  the  ground,  Mr  Coleridge  ia 
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alwayi  flying  off  from  it  The  first  knows  all  that 
haa  been  said  npon  a  sabject ;  the  last  has  some- 
thing to  say  that  waa  never  said  before  If  the 
one  deala  too  much  in  learned  commonplaces, 
the  other  teems  with  idle  fancies.  The  one  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  ei^pvA  mariwim  of  genias,  the 
other  is  all  TolatUe  salt  The  convexsation  of 
Sir  James  Kaddntosh  has  the  effect  of  reading  a 
well-written  book,  that  of  his  friend  is  like 
hearing  a  bewildered  dream.  The  one  is  an 
encyclopaedia  of  knowledge,  the  other  is  a  succes- 
sion of  Sibylline  leaves  I 

As  an  author,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may 
daim  the  foremost  rank  among  those  who  pride' 
themselves  on  artificial  ornaments  and  acquired 
learning,  or  who  write  what  may  be  termed  a 
ooinpomttf  style.  His  "Vindicise  GkllicflB"  is  a 
work  of  great  labour,  great  ingenuity,  great 
brilliancy,  and  great  vigour.  It  is  a  little  too 
antithetical  in  the  structure  of  its  periods,  too 
dogmatical  in  the  announcement  of  its  opinions. 
Sir  James  has,  we  believe,  rejected  something  of 
the  false  brilliant  of  the  one,  aa  he  has  retracted 
some  of  the  abrupt  extravagance  of  the  other. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  our  author  is  not 
one  of  those  who  draw  from  their  own  resources 
and  accumulated  feelings,  or  who  improve  with 
age.  He  belongs  to  a  class  (common  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere)  who  get  up  school  ezerdses  on 
any  given  subject  in  a  masterly  manner  at 
twenty,  and  who  at  forty  are  either  where  they 
were— or  retrograde,  if  they  are  men  of  sense 
and  modesty.  The  reason  is,  their  vanity  is 
weaned,  after  the  first  hey-day  and  animal  spirits 
of  youth  are  flown,  from  making  an  affected  dis- 
play of  knowledge,  which,  however  useful,  is  not 
their  own,  and  may  be  much  more  simply  stated ; 


they  are  tired  of  repeating  the  same  arguments 
over  and  over  again,  after  having  exhausted  and 
rung  the  changes  on  their  whole  stock  for  a 
number  of  times.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is 
understood  to  be  a  writer  in  the  BdMdjwrgh 
Re/oiew;  and  the  articles  attributed  to  him  there 
are  full  of  matter  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
But  they  want  the  trim,  pointed  expression,  the 
ambitious  ornaments,  the  ostentatious  display 
and  rapid  volubility  of  his  early  productions. 
We  have  heard  it  objected  to  his  later  composi- 
tions, that  his  style  is  good  as  far  as  single  words 
and  phrases  are  concerned,  but  that  his  sentences 
are  clumsy  and  disjointed,  and  that  these  make 
up  still  more  awkward  and  sprawling  paragraphs. 
This  is  a  nice  criticism,  and  we  cannot  speak  to 
its  truth :  but  if  the  fact  be  so,  we  think  we  can 
account  for  it  from  the  texture  and  obvious  pro- 
cess of  the  author's  mind.  All  his  ideas  may  be 
said  to  be  given  preconceptions.  They  do  not 
arise,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  subject,  or  out  of 
one  another  at  the  moment,  and  therefore  do 
not  flow  naturally  and  gracefully  from  one 
another.  They  have  been  laid  down  beforehand 
in  a  sort  of  formal  division  or  frame-work  of  the 
understanding;  and  the  connection  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion,  between  one  branch 
of  a  subject  and  another,  is  made  out  in  a  bung- 
ling and  unsatisfactory  manner.  There  is  no 
principle  of  fusion  in  the  work :  he  strikes  after 
the  iron  is  cold,  and  there  is  a  want  of  malle- 
ability in  the  style.  Sir  James  is  at  present 
said  to  be  engaged  in  writing  a  ''History  of 
England"*  after  the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  May  it  be  worthy  of  the  talents  of  the 
author,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  period  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate  I 
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[1766-1836.] 

By  WILLIAM  HAZLTTT. 


[Thb  Bev.  Thomas  Bobert  Malthus,  F.B.S., 
waa  a  native  of  Albury,  Surrey,  and  bom  there 
in  176<L  He  came  of  a  good  family,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  The  work  by  which  he 
ia  now  known,  an  "  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improve- 
ment of  Society,"  was  published  in  1798.  After 
the  issue  of  this  book  he  made  a  tour  through 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  part  of  Bussia, 
collecting  facts  as  he  went  to  illustrate  his 
theory.  An  edition  embracing  all  the  new  facts 
collected  was  issued  in  1803,  and  other  editions 
followed.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  Professor 
ot  History  and  Political  Economy  In  the  college 
at  Haileybury,  a  place  of  education  for  writers 


in  the  East  India  Company ;  this  position  he  held 
till  his  death,  at  Bath,  in  1835,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  His  two  other  most  important  works  were 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Bent,"  1815 ;  and  "  Principles  of  PoUtical 
Economy,"  1820.  The  principle  laid  down  in 
his  famous  essay  was  to  the  effect  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  increases  faster  than  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  wants.  The  remedy 
proposed  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  poverty  is  by 
moral  restraint  on  marriage,  the  result  of  reason 


*  Of  which  he  completed  only  two  volumes.  As 
continued  by  WallAoe  and  Bell,  it  forms  ten  volumes 
of  Lardnei's  "OftUnet  pydopedia." 
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and  reflection,  and  deliberate  choice.  Anew  medi- 
cal and  literary  leagne,  the  Malthosian  League, 
was  in  process  of  establishment  during  1877. 
Some  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
have  ai^edthat  Mother  Church,  in  recommend- 
ing a  life  of  celibacy  to  priests  and  some  of  the 
people,  was  but  inculcating  Malthosian  doc- 
trines for  the  best  interests  of  those  concerned.] 

Mr  Malthus  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  rare  and  fortunate  writers  who  haTS  at- 
tained a  scientiflc  reputation  in  questions  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy.  His  name  un- 
doubtedly stands  very  high  in  the  present  age, 
and  will  in  all  probability  go  down  to  posterity 
with  more  or  less  of  renown  and  obloquy.  It 
was  said  by  a  person  well  qualified  to  judge 
both  from  strength  and  candour  of  mind,  that 
"  it  would  take  a  thousand  years  at  least  to 
answer  his  work  on  population.*'  He  has  cer- 
tainly thrown  a  new  light  on  that  question,  and 
changed  the  aspect  of  political  economy  in  a 
decided  and  material  point  of  Yiew — ^whether  he 
has  not  also  endeavoured  to  spread  a  gloom  oyer 
the  hopes  and  more  sanguine  speculations  of 
man,  and  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  face  of  nature, 
is  another  question.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for 
Mr  Malthus,  that  in  speaking  of  him  one  knows 
what  one  is  talking  about  He  is  something 
beyond  a  mere  name — one  has  not  to  beat  the 
bush  about  his  talents,  kis  attainments,  his 
vast  reputation,  and  leave  off  without  knowing 
what  it  all  amounts  to— he  is  not  one  of  those 
great  men  who  set  themselves  off  and  strut  and 
fret  an  hour  upon  the  stage  during  a  day-dream 
of  popularity,  with  the  ornaments  and  Jewels 
borrowed  from  the  common  stock,  to  which 
nothing  but  their  vanity  and  presumption  gives 
them  the  least  individual  claim ;  he  has  dug  into 
the  mine  of  truth  and  brought  up  ore  mixed 
with  dross.  In  weighing  his  merits  we  come 
at  once  to  the  question  of  what  he  has  done  or 
failed  to  do.  It  is  a  specific  claim  that  he  sets 
up.  When  we  si>eak  of  Mr  Malthus  we  mean 
the  **  Essay  on  Population,"  and  when  we  men- 
tion the  "Essay  on  Population"  we  mean  a 
distinct  leading  proposition,  that  stands  out  in- 
teUigibly  firom  all  trashy  pretence,  and  is  a 
ground  on  which  to  fix  the  levers  that  may  move 
the  world  backwards  or  forwards.  He  has  not 
left  opinion  where  he  found  it;  he  has  advanced 
or  given  it  a  wrong  bias,  or  thrown  a  stumbling- 
block  in  its  way.  In  a  word,  his  name  is  not 
stuck,  like  so  many  others,  in  the  firmament  of 
reputation,  nobody  knows  why,  inscribed  in 
great  letters,  and  with  a  transparency  of  talents, 
genius,  learning,  blazing  round  it;  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  idea,  it  is  identified  with  a  prin- 
ciple, it  means  that  the  population  cannot  go  on 
perpetually  increasing  without  pressing  on  the 
limits  of  tiie  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  a 
check  «f  some  kind  or  other  must  sooner  or  later 
be  opposed  to  it    This  is  the  essence  of  the 


doctrine  which  Mr  Malthus  has  been  the  first  to 
bring  into  general  notice,  and,  as  we  think,  to 
establish  beyond  the  fear  of  contradiction.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  as  we  do,  the  prominence  and  the 
value  of  his  claims  to  public  attention,  it  yet 
remains  a  question  how  far  those  claims  are  (as 
to  the  talent  displayed  in  them)  strictly  original, 
how  far  (as  to  the  logical  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  Seated  the  subject)  he  has  introduced 
foreign  and  doubtful  matter  into  it,  and  how  far 
(as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted  his 
inquiries  and  applied  a  general  principle  to 
particular  objects)  he  has  only  drawn  fair  and 
inevitable  conclusions  from  it,  or  endeavoured 
to  tamper  with  and  wrest  it  to  sinister  and  ser- 
vile purposes.  A  writer  who  shrinks  firom  fol- 
lowing up  a  well-founded  principle  into  its  unto- 
ward consequences  from  timidity  or  false  delicacy 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosophei^-a 
writer  who  assumes  the  garb  of  candour  and  an 
inflexible  love  of  truth  to  garble  and  pervert  it, 
to  crouch  to  power  and  pander  to  prejudice,  de- 
serves a  worse  title  than  that  of  a  sophist 

Mr  Malthus*s  first  octavo  volume  on  this  sub- 
ject (published  in  the  year  1798)  was  intended 
as  an  answer  to  Mr  Gk>dwin*s  '*  Inquiry  Concern- 
ing Political  Justice."  It  was  well  got  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  an  immediate  effect  It 
was  what  in  the  language  of  the  ring  is  called  a 
fmcer.  It  made  Mr  Qodwin  and  the  other  advo- 
cates of  modem  philosophy  look  about  them. 
It  may  be  almost  doubted  whether  Mr  Malthus 
was  in  the  first  instance  serious  in  many  things 
that  he  threw  out,  or  whether  he  did  not  hazard 
the  whole  as  an  amusing  and  extreme  paradox, 
which  might  puzzle  the  reader  as  it  had  done 
himself  in  an  idle  moment,  but  to  which  no 
practical  consequence  whatever  could  attach. 
This  state  of  mind  would  probably  continue  till 
the  irritation  of  enemies  and  the  encouragement 
of  friends  convinced  him  that  what  he  had  at 
first  exhibited  as  an  idle  fancy  was  in  fact  a  yery 
valuable  discovery,  or,  "  like  the  toad,  ugly  and 
venomous,  had  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head." 
Such  a  supposition  would  at  least  account  for 
some  things  in  the  original  essay,  which  scarcely 
any  writer  would  venture  upon,  except  as  pro- 
fessed exercises  of  ingenuity,  and  which  have 
been  since  in  part  retracted.  But  a  wrong  bias 
was  thus  given,  and  the  author's  theory  was 
thus  rendered  warped,  disjointed,  and  sophis- 
tical from  the  very  outset 

Nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  more  illogical  (not 
to  say  absurd)  than  the  whole  of  Mr  Malthus's 
reasoning  applied  as  an  answer  {par  exeellence) 
to  Mr  Godwin's  book,  or  to  the  theories  of  other 
Utopian  philosophers.  Mr  Godwin  vras  not 
singular,  but  was  kept  in  countenance  by  many 
authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in  sup- 
posing a  state  of  society  xxMsible  in  which  the 
passions  and  wills  of  individuals  would  be  con- 
formed to  the  genenl  good,  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  best  means  of  promoting  human 
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welfare  and  the  desire  of  contributing  to  it 
would  banish  vice  and  misery  from  the  world, 
and  in  which,  the  stombling-blocks  of  ignorance, 
of  selfishness,  and  the  indulgence  of  gross  appe- 
tite being  removed,  all  things  would  move  on  by 
the  mere  impulse  of  wisdom  and  yirtue,  to  still 
higher  and  higher  degrees  of  perfection  and 
happiness.    Compared  with  the  lamentable  and 
gross  defidendes  of  existing  institutions,  such  a 
view  of  futurity  as  barely  possible  could  not 
fail  to  allure  the  gaze  and  tempt  the  aspiring 
thoughts  of  the  philanthropst  and  the  philoso- 
pher: the  hopes  and  the  imaginations  of  specu- 
lative  men  could  not  but  rush  forward  into  this 
ideal  world  as  into  a  vaeuum  of  good;  and  from 
'*  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency  "  (as  Mr  Words- 
worthy  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  calls  it)  there  was 
danger  that  the  proud  monuments  of  time-hal- 
lowed institutions,  that  the  strongholds  of  power 
and  corruption,  that  "the  Corinthian  capitals 
of  polished  sodety,"  with  the  base  and  pedi- 
ments, might  be  overthrown  and  swept  away  as 
by  a  hurricane.     There  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons whose  ignorance,  whose  fears,  whose  pride, 
or  whose  prejudices  contemplated  such  an  alter- 
native with  horror;  and  who  would  naturally 
feel  no  small  obligation  to  the  nian  who  should 
relieve  their  apprehensions  from  the  stunning 
roar  of  this  mighty  change  of  opinion  that 
thundered  at  a  distance,  and  should  be  able, 
by  some  logical  apparatus  or  unexpected  turn 
of  the  argument,  to  prevent  the  vessel  of  the 
State  from  being  hurried  forward  vrith  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  and  dashed  in  pieces  down 
the  tremendous  precipiceof  human  perfectibility. 
Then  comes  Mr  Malthus  forward  with  the  geo- 
metrical and  arithmetical  ratios  in  his  hands, 
and  holds  them  out  to  his  affrighted  contem- 
poraries as  the  only  means  of  salvation.    "  For  " 
(so  argued  the  author  of  the  essay)  "let  the 
prindples  of  lir  Godwin's  'Inquiry'  and  of 
other  simOar  works  be   carried  literally  and 
completely  into  eifect;  let  every  corruption  and 
abuse  of  i>ower  be  entirely  got  rid  of;  let  virtue^, 
knowledge,  and  dvilisation  be  advanced  to  the 
greatest  hdght  that  these  visionary  reformers 
would  suppose ;  let  the  passions  and  appetites 
be  subjected  to  the  utmost  control  of  reason  and 
inilttenoe  of  public  opinion:  grant  them,  in  a 
word,  all  that  they  ask,  and  the  more  completely 
their  views  are  realised,  the  sooner  will  they  be 
overthrown  again,  and  the  more  inevitable  and 
fatal  will  be  the  catastrophe.    For  the  prindple 
of  population  will  still  prevail,  and  fh>m  the 
comfort,  ease,  and  plenty  that  will  abound,  will 
recdTo  an  increasing  force  and  impetus;  the 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  will  have  no  limit, 
Imt  the  food  that  is  to  supply  them  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  it ;  we  must  come  to 
A  stop  somewhere,  even  though  each  squsre  yard, 
by  extreme  improvements  in  cultivation,  could 
JDaintaIn  its  man :  in  this  state  of  things  there 
will  be  no  remedy,  the  wholesome  checks  of  vice 


and  misery  (which  have  hitherto  kept  this  prin- 
ciple within  bounds)  will  have  been  done  away; 
the  voice  of  reason  will  be  unheard ;  the  passions 
only  will  bear  sway;  famine,  distress,  havoc, 
and  dismay  will  spread  around ;  hatred,  violence, 
war,  and  bloodshed  will  be  the  infallible  conse- 
quence, and  from  the  pinnacle  of  happiness, 
peace,  refinement,  and  social  advantage,  we  shall 
be  hurled  once  more  into  a  profounder  abyss  of 
misery,  want,  and  barbarism  than  ever,  by  the 
sole  operation  of  the  prindple  of  population  1 " 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  argument  of 
the  essay.     Can  anything  be  less  conclusive,  a 
more  complete  fallacy  and  petitio  principiit 
Mr  Malthus  concedes,  he  assumes  a  state  of  perr 
fectibility,  such  as  his  opponents  imagined,  in 
which  the  general  good  is  to  obtain  the  entire 
mastery  of  individual  interests,  and  reason  of 
gross  appetites  and  passions ;  and  then  he  argues 
that  such  a  perfect  structure  of  society  will  fall 
by  its  own  weight,  or  rather  be  undermined  by 
the  principle  of  population,  because  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  ^e  subjugation  of  the  passions 
to  reason,  they  will  be  absolutdy  lawless  and 
unchecked,  and  because  as  men  become  enlight- 
ened, quick-sighted^  and  public-spirited,  Uiey 
will  show  themselves  utterly  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  utterly  indifferent  to 
their  own  well-being  and  that  of  all  succeeding 
generations,  whose  fate  is  placed  in  their  hands. 
This  we  conceive  to  be  the  boldest  paralogism 
that  ever  was  offered  to  the  world,  or  palmed 
upon  willing  credulity.   Against  whatever  other 
scheme  of  reform  this  objection  might  be  valid, 
the  one  it  was  brought  expressly  to  overturn 
was  impregnable  against  it,  invulnerable  to  its 
slightest  graze.    Say  that  the  Utopian  reasoners 
are  visionaries,  unfounded;  that  the  state  of 
virtue  and  knowledge  they  suppose,  in  which 
reason  shall  have  become  all  in  all,  can  never 
take  place,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  man  and  with  all  experience,  well  and  good; 
but  to  say  that  sodety  will  have  attained  this 
high  and  "palmy  state,"  that  reason  will  have 
become  the  master-key  to  all  our  motives,  and 
that  when  arrived  at  its  greatest  power  it  will 
cease  to  act  at  all,  but  will  fall  down  dead, 
inert,  and  sensdess,  before  the  prindple  of  popu- 
lation, is  an  opinion  which  one  would  think  few 
people  would  choose  to  advance  or  assent  to, 
without  strong  inducements  for  maintaining  or 
believing  it 

The  fact,  however,  is»  that  Mr  Malthus  found 
this  argument  entire  (the  principle  and  the  ap- 
plication of  it)  in  an  obscure  and  almost  forgotten 
work  published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  entitled  "Various  Prospects  of  Man- 
kind, Nature,  and  Providence,"  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wallace.  The  chapter 
in  this  work  on  the  Principle  of  Population, 
considered  as  a  bar  to  all  ultimate  views  of 
human  improvement,  was  probably  written  to 
amuse  an  idle  hour,  or  read  as  a  paper  to  exercise 
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capital.  Mad  mo  farther  nnwwMiliilit  j  or  trnpott- 
MctancMltoiL  Mr  MilthM^  bjr  adoptiBK 
nd  wttiaf  Ui  Mne  to  tt»  hM  glwn  it 

SUKMCf  ttM  tMtidt^      It  WMMOBMi 

one  Witter  !•  the  fint  to  4i»ovw  s 
eipic  or  Isjr  down  s  gifieB  olaawiUwi,  aad  thst 
•aoCfccr  nafces  la  appUealfoft  o^  or  dmn  s 
nnoto  or  an  immodiate  iafiscaoe  from  it,  toCoIlf 
mrfpfawjift  bf  tbe  fint^aad  from  wluektiB  atl 
pfotMbOttf,  he  Bight  havo  wfddj  diawatfri 
Bat  thfeiaBOtaoiatbapRant  iartaaca     Mr 
Malthaf  haa  bomvad  (pcth^w  vithont  eon- 
adoBiBfBi,  at  aay  lata  without  adcBOiHadgBMat) 
both  tho  ptftfiafnary  rtatCTjeat,  that  the  Jacwaae 
ia  tha  fBppix  of  liood '' from  a  liauted  aaith  aad 
a  Uaiited  Certilitj*  anist  hara  aa  cad,  whfla  the 
taadeaejr  to  iactcaaa  ia  tha  priadpie  of  popala- 
tioB  hae  aoaa,  wf tiboot  aoBia  cKtaraal  aad  Ibttible 
natnlat  oa  it,  and  the  aabaeqaaat  aae  aiade 
of  thia  atateaieBt  aa  aa  ianpcfabla  btr  to  all 
achaoiae  of  Utopfaa  or  progwiya  improreaieBt 
— 1)oth.thete  he  haa  bonwwed  (whole)  from  Wal- 
UcBf  with  all  their  imperfectioBe  oa  their  headi, 
aad  haa  added  aiore  aad  greater  oaee  to  theat 
out  of  hia  owB  store.     In  order  to  prodooe 
aoBiething  of  a  etartling  aad  drunatie  eibet,  he 
haa  atrmfned  a  point  or  two.     In  order  to  (jnell 
and  frighten  awaj  the  bugbear  of  modem  phllo- 
•ophy,  he  waa  obliged  to  make  a  sort  of  monster 
of  the  principle  of  population,  which  waa  brought 
into  the  field  against  it,  and  which  waa  to 
swallow  it  np  qnick.    No  half  mesaores,  no 
middle  oonne  of  reasoning  would  do.    With  a 
▼lew  to  meet  the  highest  possible  power  of 
reason  in  the  new  order  of  things,  Mr  Mslthns 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  the  greatest  possible 
physical  weight  to  the  antagonist  principle, 
and  he  aocordiBgly  lays  it  down  that  its  opera- 
tion is  mechanical  and  inesiitible.    He  premises 
these  two  propositions  aa  the  basis  of  all  his 
reasoning«-(l.)That  food  is  necessary  to  man; 
(2.)  that  the  desire  to  propagate  the  species  is 
an  equally  indispensable  law  of  our  existence : 
thus  making  it  appear  that  these  two  wants  or 
impulses  are  equal  and  co-ordinate  principles  of 
action.    If  this  double  statement  had  been  true, 
the  whole  scope  and  structure  of  his  reasoning 
(as  hostile  to  human  hopes  and  sanguine  specu- 
lations) would  hare  been  irrefragable ;  but  as  it 
is  not  true,  the  whole  (in  that  view)  falls  to  the 
ground.    According  to  Mr  Malthus's  octavo  edi- 
tion, the  sexual  passion  is  as  necessary  to  be 
gratified  as  the  appetite  of  hunger,  and  a  man 
can  no  more  exist  without  proi>agsting  his  spe- 
cies than  he  can  live  without  eating.    Were  it 
so,  neither  of  these  passions  would  admit  of  any 
excuses,  any  delay,  any  restraint  from  reason  or 
foresight ;  and  the  only  checks  to  the  principle 
of  population  must  be  vice  and  misery.    The 
argument  would  be  triumphant  and  complete. 
Bat  there  is  no  analogy,  no  parity  in  the  two 
cases,  such  as  our  author  here  assomsa.    Ko  man 


the 


IHa  tar  aay  li^glh  of 

live  aU 
the 
after  food  is 

aad  oaeoatnillahle  the 
the  longer  the  grsttfcatioa  of 

BBstad,  the  greater  fone  doea 
habit  aad  FtaoJatioB  aeqaire  over  it;  aad, 
lafly  apfslffag,  it  ia  a  wcD-haowa  fitet, 
byaUobaerTataoa  aad  histoty,  that  this  latter 
paarioa  ia  saliP|eet  aiore  or  leas  to  oontrai  frvM 
pefaoaal  fodia^  aad  dianeter,  from  pabiie 
opiaaons  aad  the  iaatttutioae  of  aociety,  ao  as 
to  lead  either  to  a  lawftil  and  legnlated  iadol- 
geaee  or  to  partial  or  total  abetiaeaoe,  aoooid- 
iag  to  tiie  dictates  of  aioral  restrsia^  wtdA. 
latter  die^  to  the  iaordiaate  exeesses  aad  nn- 
heard^eonseqneaees  of  the  priadpie  of  popa- 
latkn,  onr  aaihor,  haviag  ao  loqger  aa  exlieme 
case  to  aiake  ont,  adaiits  and  is  wtQing  to 
patroniae  ia  additioa  to  the  two  former  aad 
exdnsire  oaes  of  vies  aad  miaery,  ia  the  aeooad 
aad  temaiaing  editioBs  of  his  work.  Mr  Mal- 
thna  haa  shown  some  awkwardness  or  even  le- 
loctaaoe  in  aoftening  down  the  hardmess  of  hia 
first  peremptory  decidoo*  He  sometimes  giaats 
his  grand  exception  cordially,  proceeds  to  aigoe 
stoutly,  aad  to  try  oondudons  upon  it ;  at  other 
times  he  seems  disposed  to  cavil  about  or  retract 
it:  '*the  influence  of  moral  restraint  is  rery 
inconsiderable^  *or  none  at  alL"  It  is  indeed 
difficult  (more  particulariy  for  so  formal  and 
nice  a  reasoner  as  Mr  Malthns)  to  piece  sudi 
contradictions  plandbly  or  gracefally  together. 
We  wonder  how  he  manages  it,  how  any  one 
should  attempt  it.  The  whole  question,  the 
gist  of  the  argument  of  his  eariy  volume  turned 
upon  this,  *'  Whether  vice  and  misery  were  the 
only  actual  or  posdble  checks  to  the  prindple 
of  population  t"  He  then  said  they  were,  and 
Carewell  to  building  castles  in  the  air;  he  now 
says  that  moral  restraint  is  to  be  coupled  with 
these,  and  that  its  influence  depends  greatly  on 
the  state  of  laws  and  manners,  and  Utopia 
stands  where  it  did,  a  great  way  off  indeed,  but 
not  turned  topsy-turvy  by  our  magician's  wand. 
Should  we  ever  arrive  there,  that  is,  attain  to  a 
state  of  perfect  moral  restraint,  we  shall  not  be 
driven  headlong  back  into  Epicurua's  sty  for 
want  of  the  only  posdble  checks  to  population, 
vice  and  misery;  and  in  proportion  as  we  ad- 
vance that  way,  that  is,  as  the  influence  of  moral 
restraint  is  extended,  the  necesuty  for  vice  and 
miaery  will  be  diminished  instead  of  being  in- 
creased according  to  the  first  alarm  given  by  the 
essay.  Again,  the  advance  of  dvilisation  and 
of  population  in  consequence  with  tho  same 
degree  of  moral  restraint  (as  there  exists  in  Eng- 
land at  this  present  time,  for  instance)  is  a  good 
and  not  an  evil,  but  this  does  not  appear  from 
the  essay.  The  essay  shows  that  population  is 
not  (aa  bad  been  sometimes  taken  for  granted) 
an  abstract  and  unqualified  good,  but  it  led 
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rnaay  persona  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  abstract 
and  unqualified  evil,  to  be  cheeked  only  bj  vice 
and  misery,  and  producing,  according  to  its 
encouragement,  a  greater  quantity  of  vice  and 
misery;  and  this  error  the  author  has  not  been 
at  suffident  pains  to  do  away.    Another  thing, 
in  whidi  Kr  Malthus  attempted  to  clench  Wal- 
lace's aigument,  was  in  giving  to  the  dispropor- 
tionale  power  of  increase  in  the  principle  of 
population  and  the  supply  of  food  a  mathemati- 
cal form,  or  reducing  it  to  the  arithmetical  and 
geometrfteal  ratios,  in  which  we  believe  Mr  Mal- 
thus is  now  generally  admitted,  even  by  his 
fHends  and  admirers,  to  have  been  wrong. 
There  is  evidently  no  inherent  difference  in  the 
principle  of  increase  in  food  or  population; 
since  a  grain  of  com,  for  example,  will  propa- 
gate and  multiply  itself  much  faster  even  than 
the  human  species.     A  bushel  of  wheat  will 
sow  a  field;  that  field  will  Aimiah  seed  for 
twenty  others.    So  that  the  limit  to. the  means 
of  subsistence  is  only  the  want  of  room  to  raise 
it  in,  or,  as  Wallace  expresses  it,  "a  limited 
fertility  and  a  limited  earth."    Up  to  the  point 
where  the  earth  or  any  given  country  is  fuUy 
occupied  or  cultivated,  the  means  of  subsistence 
naturally  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and 
will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  natural  and 
unrestrained  progress  of  population ;  and  beyond 
that  point,  they  do  not  go  on  incrtesing  even  in 
Mr  Malthus's  arithmetical  ratio,  but  are  station- 
ary or  nearly  sa    So  far,  then,  is  this  propor- 
tion from  being  universally  and  mathematically 
true,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  or  state  of 
society  does  it  hold  good.    But  our  theorist,  by 
laying  down  tMs  double  ratio  as  a  law  of  nature, 
gidns  this  advantage,  that  at  all  times  it  seems 
as  if,  whether  in  new  or  old  peopled  countries, 
in  fertile  or  barren  soils,  the  population  was 
pressing  hard  on  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
again,  it  seems  as  if  the  evil  increased  with  the 
piogreas  of  improvement  and  civilisation ;  for  if 
you  cast  your  eye  at  the  scale  which  is  supposed 
to  be  calculated  upon  true  and  infallible  data, 
you  find  that  when  the  population  is  at  eight, 
tiie  means  of  subsistence  are  at  four ;  so  that 
hers  there  is  only  a  deficit  of  one-half;  but  when 
it  is  at  thirty4wo,  they  have  duly  got  to  six,  so 
that  here  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty-six  in 
thirty-two,  and  so  on  in  proportion ;  the  further 
-we  proceed,  the  more  enormous  is  the  mass  of 
vice  and  misery  we  must  undergo,  as  a  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  natural  excess  of  the  population 
over  the  means  of  subsistence  and  as  a  salutary 
check  to  its  further  desolating  progress.    The 
mathematical  table,  placed  at  the  fh>nt  of  the 
osaay,  therefore  leads  to  a  secret  suspicion  or  a 
bare-fwed  assumption,  that  we  ought  in  mere 
kindness  and  compassion  to  give  every  sort  of 
indirect  and  under-hand  encouragement  (to  say 
tbe  least)  to  the  providential  checks  of  vice  and 
misery;  as  the  sooner  we  arrest  this  formidable 
■ad  paramount  evil  in  its  course^  the  less  oppor- 


tunity we  leave  it  of  doing  incalculable  mischief. 
Accordingly,  whenever  there  is  the  least  talk 
of  colonising  new  countries,  of  extending  the 
population,  or  adding  to  social  comforts  and 
improvements,  BIr  Malthus  coigures  up  his 
double  ratios,  and  insists  on  the  alarming  re- 
sults of  advancing  them  a  single  step  forward 
in  the  series.  By  the  same  rule,  it  would  be 
better  to  return  at  once  to  a  state  of  barbarism ; 
and  to  take  the  benefit  of  acorns  and  scuttle- 
flsh,  as  a  security  sgainst  the  luxuries  and  wants 
of  civilised  life.  But  it  is  not  our  ingenious 
author^s  wish  to  hint  at  or  recommend  any 
alterations  in  existing  institutions;  and  he  is 
therefore  silent  on  that  unpalatable  part  of  the 
subject  and  natural  inference  from  his  principles. 
Mr  Malthus's ' '  gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor." 
He  lectures  them  on  economy,  on  morality,  the 
regulation  of  their  passions  (which,  he  says,  at 
other  times,  are  amenable  to  no  restraint),  and 
on  the  ungracious  topic,  that  *'the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  have  doomed 
them  and  their  families  to  starve  for  want  of  a 
right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food  beyond 
what  their  labour  will  supply,  or  some  chari- 
table hand  may  hold  out  in  compassion."  This 
is  illiberal,  and  it  is  not  philosophical  The 
laws  of  nature  or  of  God,  to  which  the  author 
appeals,  are  no  other  than  a  limited  fertility  and 
a  limited  earth.  Within  those  bounds,  the  rest 
is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  man.  The  division 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  price  of  labour, 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  poor,  are  matters  of 
human  arrangement :  while  any  charitable  hand 
can  extend  relief,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  not  exhausted  in  themselves, 
that  "the  tables  are  not  fhlll"  Mr  Malthus 
says  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws 
of  God,  have  rendered  that  relief  physically  im- 
possible ;  and  yet  he  would  abrogate  the  poor- 
laws  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to 
take  away  that  impossible  relief,  which  the  laws 
of  God  deny,  and  which  the  laws  of  man  actually 
afford.  We  cannot  think  that  this  view  of  his 
subject^  which  is  prominent  and  dwelt  on  at 
great  length  and  with  much  pertinacity,  is  dic- 
tated either  by  rigid  logic  or  melting  charity ! 
A  labouring  man  is  not  allowed  to  knock  down 
a  hare  or  a  partridge  that  spoils  his  garden :  a 
country  squire  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds :  a  lady 
of  quaUty  rides  out  with  a  footman  behind  her, 
on  two  sleek,  well-fed  horses.  We  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  all  this  as  exemplifying  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  as  an  artful  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  social  picture ;  but  if  any 
one  insists  at  the  same  time  that  "the  laws  of 
nature^  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  have  doomed 
the  poor  and  their  families  to  starve,"  because 
the  principle  of  population  has  encroached  upon 
and  swaUowed  up  the  means  of  subsistence,  so 
that  not  a  mouthftil  of  food  is  left  by  the  grind- 
ing law  of  necessity  for  the  poor,  we  beg  leave 
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to  deny  both  Cut  and  iiifeie]io»— and  we  pat  it 
to  Mr  Malthna  whether  we  are  not,  In  strictness, 
justified  in  doing  sa 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  enongh  to  explain  onr 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Malthns's  merits 
and  defects.  We  think  he  had  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  in  his  hands  of  producing  a  great 
work  on  the  principle  of  population;  but  we 
believe  he  has  let  it  slip  from  his  having  an  eye 
to  other  things  besides  that  broad  and  unex- 
plored question.  He  wished  not  merely  to 
advance  to  the  discovery  of  certain  great  and 
valuable  truths,  but  at  the  same  time  to  over- 
throw certain  unfashionable  paradoxes  by  ex- 
aggerated statements — to  curry  favour  with 
existing  prejudices  and  interests  by  garbled 
representations.  He  has,  in  a  word,  as  it 
appears  to  us  on  a  candid  retrospect  and  with- 
out any  feelings  of  controversial  asperity  rank- 
ling in  our  minds,  sunk  the  philosopher  and  the 
friendof  his  species  (a  character  to  which  he  might 
have  aspired)  in  the  sophist  and  party  writer. 
The  period  at  which  BIr  Malthus  came  forward 
teemed  with  answers  to  modem  philosophy, 
with  antidotes  to  liberty  and  humanity,  with 
abusive  histories  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  re- 
publics, with  fulsome  panegyrics  on  the  Boman 
emperors  (at  the  very  time  when  we  were  revil- 
ing Bonaparte  for  his  strides  to  universal 
empire),  with  the  slime  and  oiTal  of  desperate 
servility—and  we  cannot  but  consider  the  essay 
as  one  of  the  polBonous  ingredients  thrown  into 
the  caldron  of  legitimacy  "to  make  it  thick 
and  slab."  Our  author  has,  indeed,  so  far  done 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  he  has  counter- 
acted many  capital  errors  formerly  prevailing  as 
to  the  universal  and  indiscriminate  encourage- 
ment of  population  under  all  circumstances ;  but 
he  has  countenanced  opposite  errors,  which  if 
adopted  in  theory  and  practice  would  be  even 
more  mischievous,  and  has  left  it  to  future 
philosophers  to  follow  up  the  principle,  that 
some  check  must  be  provided  for  the  unrestrained 
progress  of  population,  into  a  set  of  wiser  and 
more  humane  consequences.  Mr  Godwin  has 
lately  attempted  an  answer  to  the  essay  (thus 
giving  Mr  Malthus  a  Boland  for  his  Oliver), 
but  we  think  he  has  judged  ill  in  endeavouring 
to  invalidate  the  principle,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  point  out  the  misapplication  of  it 
There  is  one  argument  introduced  in  this  reply, 
which  will,  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader  as  a  sort 
of  metaphysical  puzzle. 

*'  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  whether 
Mr  Blalthus  did  not  catch  the  first  hint  of  his 
geometrical  ratio  from  a  curious  passage  of 
Judge  Blackstone,  on  consanguinity,  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  *  The  doctrine  of  lineal  consanguinity  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  and  obvious ;  but  it  is  at  the  first 
view  astonishing  to  consider  the  number  of  lineal 
ancestors  which  every  man  has  within  no  very 
great  number  of  degrees :  and  so  many  dUTerent 


bloods  is  a  man  said  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as 
he  hath  lineal  ancestoiSw  Of  these  he  hath  two 
in  the  first  ascending  degree,  his  own  parents ; 
he  hath  four  in  the  second,  the  parents  of  his 
father  and  the  parents  of  his  mother ;  he  hath 
eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  two  gnnd- 
fathers  and  two  grandmothers ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  of  progression,  he  hath  an  hundred  and 
twenty-elght  in  the  seventh;  a  thousand  and 
twenty-four  in  the  tenth ;  and  at  the  twentieth 
degree,  or  the  distance  of  twenty  generations^ 
every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  ancestors,  as 
common  arithmetic  will  demonstrate.' 

"This  will  seem  surprising  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  increasing  power  of  pro- 
gressive numbers ;  but  is  palpably  evident  from 
the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progression, 
in  which  the  first  term  is  2^  and  the  denom- 
inator also  2 ;  or,  to  speak  mora  intelligibly, 
it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has  two  ances- 
tors in  the  first  degree ;  the  number  of  which 
is  doubled  at  every  remove,  because  each  of  our 
ancestors  had  also  two  ancestors  of  his  own. 

Lineal  Degrees.  Kumber  of  Ancestoni 

1  .       •       •       •       ■        • 

t 4 

8 8 

4 16 

6 82 

6 64 

7 128 

8 256 

9 512 

10 1024 

11 2048 

12 4096 

13 8192 

14 16,884 

15 82,768 

16 65,586 

17  ....   131.072 

18  ....   262,144 

19  ....   524,288 

20  ....  1,048,576 

"This  aigument,  however,'*  proceeds  Mr  Gk>d- 
win,  "from  Judge  Blackstone  of  a  geometrical 
progression  would  much  more  naturally  apply  to 
Montesquieu's  hypothesis  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  world,  and  prove  that  the  human  species  is 
hastening  fast  to  extinction,  than  to  the  purpose 
for  which  Mr  Malthus  has  employed  it  An 
ingenious  sophism  might  be  raised  upon  it,  to 
show  that  the  race  of  mankind  will  ultimately 
terminate  in  unity.  Mr  Malthus,  indeed,  should 
have  reflected,  that  it  is  much  more  certain  that 
every  man  has  had  ancestors  than  that  he  will 
have  posterity,  and  that  it  is  still  mora  doubtful, 
whether  he  will  have  posterity  to  twenty  or  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  generations.**  * 

Mr  Malthus's  style  is  correct  and  elegant;  his 
tone  of  controversy  mild  and  gentlemanly;  and 
the  care  with  which  he  has  brought  his  facts  and 

•  "  Inquliy  Concoming  Population,**  p.  100. 
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docnmenta  together,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
He  has  lately  quitted  his  fayoorite  subject  of 
population,  and  broke  a  lanc^  with  Mr  Bicardo 
on  the  question  of  rent  and  value.  The  parti- 
sans of  Mr  Ricardo,  who  are  also  the  admirers  of 
Mr  Malthus,  say  that  the  usual  sagacity  of  the 
latter  has  here  failed  him,  and  that  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  very  illogical  writer. .  To 
have  said  this  of  him  formerly  on  another  ground, 
was  accounted  a  heresy  and  a  piece  of  presump- 
tion not  easily  to  be  forgiven.  Indeed  Mr  Mal- 
thus  has  always  been  a  sort  of  "darling  in  the 
public  eye,"  whom  it  was  unsafe  to  meddle  with. 
He  has  contrived  to  make  himself  as  many  friends 


by  his  attacks  on  the  schemes  of  "  Human  Per- 
fectibility "  and  on  the  poor-laws,  as  Mandeville 
formerly  procured  enemies  by  his  attacks  on 
human  perfections  and  on  charity  schools ;  and 
among  other  instances  that  we  might  mention, 
Plug  Polteney,  the  celebrated  miser,  of  whom 
Mr  Burke  said  on  his  having  a  large  estate  left 
him,  "  that  now  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would 
set  up  a  pocket'handkerehitf"  was  so  enamoured 
with  the  saving  schemes  and  humane  economy 
of  the  essay,  that  he  desired  a  friend  to  find  out 
the  author  and  offer  him  a  church  living  1  This 
liberal  intention  was  (by  design  or  accident} 
unhappily  frustrated. 
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COMBIB  is  a  Scottish  village,  situated  in  one  of 
those  fine  passes  which  lead  up  from  the  Low- 
lands to  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  the 
scenery  of  which  often  combines  the  beauties  of 
the  one  with  the  sublimities  of  the  other.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth/'  has 
remarked  that  the  noblest  landscapes  in  Scot- 
land— and  he  might  have  extended  the  remark 
to  other  regions — are  found  at  those  points 
where  the  mountains  sink  down  upon  the  level 
country,  and  where  the  grandeurs  of  the  hills 
are  at  once  contrasted  and  harmonised  with  the 
beauties  of  the  more  cultivated  tracts.  This  is 
quite  the  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  dis- 
trict around  Comrie.  A  fine  plain,  two  or  three 
miles  in  length,  and,  as  Wordsworth  says  of  the 
Cumberland  valleys,  "flat  as  the  floor  of  a 
temple,"  has,  so  to  speak,  lain  down  at  the  feet 
of  rough  gigantic  mountains,  as  if  to  wonder  at 
their  bold  sublimity,  and  to  repose  in  their 
deep  shade.  Bich  woods — ^partly  fir  and  partly 
copse— have,  with  more  daring,  here  and  there 
run  half-way  up  toward  the  rocky  summits,  and 
then,  as  if  in  timidity,  have  paiued.  Behind 
the  village,  from  a  deep  cleft  in  a  wooded  hill  on 
which  stands  a  monumental  pillar  to  Henry  Dun- 
das,  the  first  Lord  Melville — ^in  his  day  the  real 
King  of  Scotland,  and  whose  beautiful  estate  of 
I>anira  lies  three  miles  to  the  westward — comes 
down  a  roaring  cataract,  storming  as  it  passes 
with  the  black  crags  which  in  vain  seek  to  con- 
fine ity  but  gradually  softening  when  it  ap- 

*  "  A  life  which  cannot  challenge  the  world's  atten- 
tioo ;  yet  which  does  modestly  solicit  It,  and  perhape, 
oa  dear  study,  will  be  found  to  reward  it." — Carlyle'$ 
l^eqf  Sterling, 


preaches  the  village,  the  edge  of  which  it  at  last 
kisses— like  a  lion  who,  having  warred  with  and 
torn  his  keeper,  comes,  and  in  remorse,  kisses 
the  feet  of  his  fair  daughter. 

Comrie  may,  indeed,  be  called  the  loved  of 
the  streams,  since  on  each  of  its  sides  there  is 
one  to  lave  it,  and  murmur  in  its  ear  sweet  in- 
articulate names  of  tenderness  and  praise,  while 
with  more  distant  and  dignified  regards  the 
bold  dark  mountains  look  down  upon  it  through 
their  ferns  and  over  their  woods.  The  insulated 
crag,  called  Dunmore — on  which  the  monument 
is  placed — towers  above  the  cleft  and  the  catar- 
act, and  a  sea  of  copsewood  between  them,  and 
commands  a  prospect  in  which  luxuriance  and 
naked  loftiness,  beauty  and  the  barren  pomp  of 
solitude,  are  exquisitely  combined.  As  seen 
from  this  eminence  the  valley  lies  southward, 
with  the  village  on  its  northern  side.  To  the 
north  are  two  enormous  mountains — each  three 
thousand  feet  in  height;  but  both  as  lumpish 
as  they  are  lofty,  and  separated  from  the  central 
crag  by  a  wide,  green,  sparsely-peopled  glen, 
down  which  you  see  a  river,  called  Lednick, 
stealing  slowly  to  the  great  crisis  of  the  catar- 
act. Immediately  below — from  a  two-sided 
valley  of  woods— comes  up  the  eternal  cry  of 
the  DeiTs  Caldron,  as  the  waterfall  is  named, 
mitigated  in  the  summer  solstice ;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  channel  is  full,  fierce  and  outrageous 
as  the  voice  of  a  demon  newly  plunged  into 
Tartarus.  Further  on  you  see  the  river,  now 
comprising  the  three  streams — ^Eam,  Lednick, 
and  Buchi],  into  the  one  Earn — turning  round 
and  winding  about  through  the  plain  as  if  in  an 
agony  of  reluctance  to  leave  a  scene  so  fair.  To 
the  south-west  are  steep,  grim,  conical  hills. 
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with  the  air  of  haughty,  dethroned  princes; 
and,  indeed,  "the  crown  has  fallen  from  their 
heads"— the  crown  of  yolcanic  fire  which  they 
had  worn  in  the  days  of  other  years;  while  the 
high  peak  of  Ben  Voirlich  is  seen,  and  barely 
seen,  over  their  tops,  at  the  height  of  S800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  far  east 
appears  the  long  chain  of  the  Ochils,  surmounted 
by  one  of  the  Lomond  Hills  in  Fife.  Straight 
west  a  long  valley  goes  up  through  an  avenue  of 
stately  mountains  to  greet  a  lake— Loch  Earn 
— flying  in  placid  loveliness  at  the  end  (the  very 
glen  up  which  the  Bttrick  Shepherd,  in  the 
"  Queen's  Wake,"  describes  "bonnie  Kilmany" 
as  going  to  meet  the  visions  of  celestial  day), 
and  overtopped  by  Benmore,  in  Strathflllan,  a 
hill  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  which  in 
autumn  eves  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  purple 
pillar  propping  up  a  sky  of  blood.  This  scene, 
always  beautiful,  was  especially  interesting 
when  at  one  time  the  wing  of  the  thunder-doud 
came  down  upon  it,  and  when,  as  you  stood  on 
the  summit,  a  large  towering  mountain,  closely 
adjacent,  seemed  all  of  a  smoke,  with  rills  of  fire 
— as  if  it  had  become  a  second  Sinai— running 
and  carolling  around  its  dark  sides,  and  ringing 
with  a  noise  as  though  a  hundred  chariots  were 
careering  along  precipices 

"  Where  mortal  boxseman  ne*er  might  ride ; " 

when,  again,  in  an  October  twilight,  the  moon, 
amidst  thin  fleecy  clouds  now  hid  her  beams, 
and  left  the  hues  of  evening  to  die  away  un- 
aided into  night,  through  which  the  Caldron 
seemed  to  lift  up  suddenly  a  loosened  and  louder 
voice,  as  if,  like  a  wild  beast,  it  loved  to  cry 
amidst  the  darkness,  and  anon  gleamed  forth 
with  a  startling  gush  of  light  in  which  the 
mountain-tops,  the  valleys,  and  particularly  the 
cones  of  the  blue -green  pine-trees,  shone  out 
with  a  distinctness,  a  nearness,  and  a  depth  of 
tone  which  were  hi  their  effect  almost  un- 
earthly; or  again,  when,  in. summer  evening: 

'*  The  douds  were  all  dlnclved. 
Drunk  up  into  the  hot  and  thirsty  day, 
And  the  sun  stood  at  heaven's  western  gato~ 
Alone,  as  the  first  hour  when  Qod  him  mado^ 
And  shining  with,  ss  'twere,  the  soul  of  fire. 
The  molten  c«eaoe  of  a  hundred  suns ; 
And  the  dark  mountains,  and  the  winged  woods, 
And  smoking  oots  seemed  gazing  all  at  him, 
As  though  they  sought  to  melt  into  his  beams. 
And  f <dlow  him  on  his  immortal  way  I " 

Besides  the  natural  loveliness  of  Comrie  thus 
indicated,  it  has  long  been  a  spot  famous  for  its 
periodical  fever-shakings  of  the  earth — ^the  only 
place,  we  believe,  in  Great  Britain  where  such 
convulsions  frequently  and  almost  statedly  take 
place.  It  is  true  that,  during  the  eighty  years 
they  have  haunted  Comrie,  they  have  done  no 
serious  dams^;  and  hence  we  remember  an 
irreverent  newspaper  scribe,  after  inserting  a 
flaming  and  fuliginous  picturs  of  an  earthquake 
from  a  Comrie  correspondent,  inquiring  slyly. 


"Was  there  a  mouse  killed  or  a  tea -cup 
broken!"  Tet  great  alarm  was  often  pix>- 
duoed;  and  it  must  be  a  sublime  thing,  even  if 
the  element  of  fear  were  entirely  eliminated,  to 
be  near  when,  as  a  poet  has  thus  described — 

"  At  night,  the  Demon  of  the  Earthquake  olt 
Awakes,  and  tosses  on  his  dreadful  couch. 
Finding  himself  alone— like  one  in  grave,  / 

Buried  aliv»->who  moveth  round  and  round 
Amid  the  vacant  darkness,  cold,  damp  mould, 
TUl— leeling  all  the  horrocs  of  his  state— 
Be  Ufts  a  shriek,  mixed  with  a  shudder  strong. 
Which,  were  despair  Omnipotence,  would  turn 
The  world  itself  and  nature  upside  down  I 
Thus  doth  the  giant,  dungeoned  in  the  earth. 
At  times  from  slumber  start,  and  writhe  and  scream. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  his  prison-house !  ** 

But  we  know  not  if,  at  one  time  at  least.  In 
Scotland  and  beyond  it,  anything  about  Comrie 
— ^whether  glorious  scenery,  or  fierce  though 
abortive  earth-ehakings — rendered  it  so  interest- 
ing as  the  fact  that  there,  for  thirty-six  years, 
resided  and  laboured  a  plain,  pious,  earnest, 
and  unwearied  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Samuel 
Gilfillan  by  name;  and  it  is  of  him  that  we 
would  now  speak,  feeling,  indeed,  the  delicacy 
of  the  task,  as  one  that  must  be  executed  by  a 
filial  hand,  and  yet  feeling,  on  this  account,  too» 
all  the  more  enthusiasm  and  all  the  more  con* 
fidenoe,  since  we  speak  of  what  we  know,  and 
testify  of  what,  although  then  very  young,  we 
nevertheless  dearly  and  deddedly  saw.  And 
we  imagine  that  the  following  sketch  will  be 
found  the  more  interesting,  that  it  will  bring 
before  our  readers  a  dass  of  ministerial  charac- 
ter, and  a  style  of  Christian  manhood,  which 
can  hardly  now  be  said  to  exist.  The  patri- 
archal preacher  died  out  among  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains with  Oberlin,  and,  in  Scotland,  with  Joseph 
Maclntyre  of  Glenorchy,  and  Samnd  Gilfillan 
of  Comrie. 

On  Dr  Joseph  Maclntyre  we  have  not  room  at 
present  to  dwell,  else  we  could  have  told  a  good 
deal  about  a  man  whom  both  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Professor  Wilson  delighted  to  honour.  The 
former,  in  his  <*  Highland  Widow,"  describee 
him  under  the  aotfrvput  of  "Ifichad  Tyrie," 
as  a  most  excellent,  sympathising,  and  pains* 
taking  dergyman.  Living  in  a  spot  as  secluded 
as  it  was  romantio — at  the  point  where  the 
river  Orehay  defiles  tnm  the  fine  glen  of  that 
name,  and  where,  dose  to  the  picturesque 
village  of  Dalmally,  the  old  Castle  of  Kilchum 
is  wedded  to  Loch  Awe— Dr  Maclntyre  was 
obliged  to  eke  out  his  scanty  income  by  keep- 
ing a  boarding  establishment  To  this  young 
Christopher  North  was  sent,  and  there,  as  he 
told  us  himself,  he  began  not  only  to  collect 
among  the  mountains  materials  for  his  future 
literary  labours,  but  to  write  tales,  some  of 
which  the  venerable  Oberlin  of  Glenordiy 
highly  commended,  and  advised  him  to  pro* 
secute  that  style  of  oompoaition— as  the  world 
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knowB  he  did,  to  hia  immortal  honour.  Worda- 
woith  says  of  Rob  Boy : 

"  The  Mcrlfl  he  wis  lord  above, 
And  Bob  was  lord  below.** 

80  orer  all  that  wild  and  magnifloent  region — 
extending  from  Inverary  to  Oban,  and  en- 
circling Lochs  Etive  and  Awe,  while  the  shadow 
of  the  vast  Ben  Croachan  stretched  above  like 
that  of  a  protecting  genius— the  moral  and 
spiiitnal  inflnence  of  Dr  Joseph  Maclntyre  was 
felt  below  as  a  consecration  and  benevolent 
^0187  >  luid  by  day  and  night,  in  storm  and  in 
calm,  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  in  the  heat  of 
sommer,  the  kind-hearted  old  man  might  be 
seen  in  the  early  years  of  this  centnry,  plodding 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  through  the  ragged 
land,  baptizing  infants^  instructing  the  adult, 
rebuking  and  reclaiming  the  wanderer,  carrying 
consolation  to  dying  beds,  or  attending  the 
departed  to  their  final  resting-places. 

Such  a  benignant  presence— in  a  somewhat 
less  sequestered  scene— was  Samuel  GilfiUan  of 
Comrie.  The  incidents  of  his  life  were  neither 
Tery  numerous  nor  at  all  uncommon.  He  was 
bom  in  November  1762,  in  Bucklyvie,  a  village  in 
Stirlingshire,  which  is  somewhat  contemptuously 
conunemorated  in  the  rough  old  rhyme  quoted 
byScoUin^'BobBoy:" 

'*  Baron  of  BucUyvie, 
Maj  the  foul  flend  drive  you. 
And  all  to  pieces  rive  yon. 
For  building  such  a  town. 
Where  there's  neither  hone-meat,  nor  man's  meat, 
nor  a  chair  to  A%  down.** 

His  fkther  was  a  small  shopkeeper  in  that 
village,  and  is  characterised  as  a  man  of  un- 
common sagacity  and  controversial  acumen; 
almost  a  BepubUcan,  and  fierce  opposer  of  the 
flnt  American  war.  Samuel  was  sent,  not  very 
early,  to  Glasgow  College,  where  he  gained  one 
or  two  academical  honours — ^the  first  copy  of 
Thomson's  "Seasons"  we  ever  perused  was  a 
handsome  Tolume  conferred  on  him  by  his 
ptofaasor  of  logic— and  made  himself  a  very 
good  and  extensively  read,  if  not  an  exact  or 
profound  scholar.  Glasgow  College  was  then 
richer  in  celebrities  than,  perhaps,  it  is  now — 
with  the  accomplished  Bichardson  as  its  pro- 
fessor of  Latin ;  Jardine — ^to  whom  Lord  Jefi&ey 
and  many  other  eminent  men  have  ascribed 
their  first  intellectual  impulses— as  its  professor 
of  logic;  and  for  its  Grecian,  Toung— men- 
tioned in  Boswell's  <*Life  of  Johnson"  as  one 
of  the  best  imitators  of  the  Doctor's  style,  but 
who  possessed  high  original  claims  as  a  ripe  and 
good  scholar,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  most  elo- 
qnent  expounder  of  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
tragedians — "  the  tears  often  gushing  " — accord- 
ing to  Lockhart,  who  at  a  later  period  attended 
has  preleetiona — ''from  his  eyes,  amid  their 
fiervid  sparklings,  while  the  fire  of  the  professor 
kindled  answering  flames  in  the  eyes  of  not  a 


few  of  his  disciples."  After  the  usual  curricu* 
Inm  of  classical  and  theological  study,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  year  1789, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
baring  received  two  or  three  competing  calls,  or 
invitations  to  become  the  pastor  of  different 
churches,  he  was  sent  to  the  then  most  un- 
promising of  them  all,  the  little  village  of 
Comrie.  A  most  primitive  place  this  must 
have  been  in  1791,  when  Samuel  GilfiUan,  then 
twenty-nine,  was  ordained  there— unprofaned 
not  only  by  railways  but  by  stage-coaches; 
where  the  appearance  of  a  gig  or  post-chaise 
must  have  been  an  event  signalising  a  whole 
week;  where  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
pariah  could  «peak  no  English,  and  which  had 
not  aa  yet  been  toaaed  into  importance  by  a 
aingle  ahock  of  the  earthquake.  Thia,  however, 
he  felt  to  be  hia  field,  and,  labouring  in  it  with 
unwearied  diligence,  he  waa  at  laat  rewarded 
with  aa  much  victory  aa  a  limited  aphere  would 
permit.  He  united  then,  aa  well  aa  afterwarda, 
many  dementa  of  popularity  and  usefulneaa — a 
manly  figure,  tall  and  erect,  long  dark  hair — 
which  had  become  grey  ere  we  remember  it — a 
lofty  forehead,  a  quick  and  reatless  eye,  great 
strength  and  agility  of  frame,  much  ease  and 
readiness  of  address  in  public,  private  manners 
distinguished  by  frankness  and  ftonAomie,  exu- 
berant animal  spirits,  a  boundless  command  of 
anecdote  and  miscellaneous  information,  sin- 
gular earnestness,  pathos,  simplicity,  and  power 
of  preaching,  and  that  faculty,  or  gift,  or  knack 
—call  it  what  you  please— of  conmiunicating 
directly  with  the  minds  and  hearts  and  eyes  of 
the  audience,  which  marks  the  natural  orator. 
These  qualities  at  once  captivated  the  country- 
side;  but,  unless  sustained  by  domestic  sym- 
pathy, would  have  been  insufficient  for  his  own 
personal  happiness.  But  here  Providence  was 
specially  kind  to  him.  In  the  family  of  the 
Bev.  Mr  Barlas,  a  worthy  clergyman  of  his  own 
denomination  in  Crieff,  a  neighbouring  town, 
he  found  his  helpmeet.  This  was  the  eldest 
daughter,  Bachel,  a  young  and  beautiful  ghrl, 
sumamed  by  the  people,  on  account  of  her  love- 
liness, her  bright  sunny  complexion,  her  mild 
womanly  smile,  her  open  features,  and  her 
auburn  hair,  '*  the  Star  of  the  North ;"  but  who 
had  higher  qualitiee — sense,  prudence,  a  warm 
heart,  and  from  her  earlier  to  her  latest  days— 
from  eight  to  eighty — a  piety  which  approved 
her  a  child  of  God,  and  gave  her  the  dignity  of 
an  heir  of  the  better  country.  She  became  her 
husband's  good  angel,  his  learning  prop^  knew 
where  to  yield  with  grace  and  where  to  refuse 
with  dignity,  waa  atrong  where  he  waa  weak, 
and  became  altogether  an  invaluable  ally  to  hia 
impulaive  and  impetuoua  temperament.  A  finer 
looking  pair  when  firat  wedded,  we  have  heard 
old  people  aay,  were  aeldom  aeen,  than  Samuel 
GilfiUan  and  Bachel  Barlaa :  he  for  erect  atature, 
manly  look,  and  frank  bearings  and  ahe  for  fine 
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complexion,  soft  features,  and  gentle  womanly 
aspect 

They  began  life— he  being  thirty-one,  and  she 
twenty-two  years  of  age— on  £50  a  year,  and,  as 
oar  father  was  wont  to  add,  "a  blessing!" 
Sorely  it  was  needed,  and  as  certainly  it  was 
bestowed.  How,  indeed,  on  snch  a  pittance, 
which  was  never  qoite  doubled  in  after-years, 
debt  was  avoided,  education  conferred,  com- 
parative comfort  secured,  twelve  sons  and 
daughters  nurtured,  and  of  these  eight  brought 
up  to  maturity,  it  is  most  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, in  a  case  where  the  blessing  did  not 
take  the  form  of  the  widow's  miraculous  cake 
and  overflowing  cruse.  But  so  it  was ;  and  the 
instance  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  We 
could  multiply  it  by  a  hundred  in  the  history  of 
ministers*  faniilies  of  all  denominations  in  Soot- 
land.  And,  on  the  principle  of  Edward  Toung, 
that  "life's  cares  are  comforts,"  we  believe  that 
the  result  of  such  difficulties  surmounted,  was 
not  only  beneficial  in  the  result,  but  on  the 
whole  not  disagreeable  at  the  time,  adding  an 
intensity  of  interest,  a  romantic  charm,  and  a 
religious  tone  to  existence,  of  which  the  pam- 
pered sons  of  luxury  can  hardly  conceive;  as 
well  as  serving  to  s^ngthen  and  hammer  out 
those  who  were  subjected  to  the  dignified  priva- 
tions and  scanty  but  eagerly-snatched  oppor- 
tunities of  virtuous  poverty — a  poverty,  how- 
ever, which,  be  it  noted,  did  not  spring  from 
congregational  stinginess,  but  from  positional 
necessity.  Samuel  Gilfillan  had  always  had 
strong  literary  tastes  and  ambitions;  and,  after 
some  years'  practice  had  rendered  pulpit  and 
pastoral  work  easily  manageable,  the  old  feel- 
ing— mingled,  no  doubt,  with  a  nobler  aim — 
rose  in  his  bosom;  and — not  contented  with 
his  unequalled  popularity  as  a  preacher,  not 
only  at  home,  but  at  all  tent-preachings,  etc., 
within  a  wide  circuit  of  country  on  every  side — 
he  began  to  ply  the  pen  as  an  author.  He  com- 
menced his  modest  career  by  writing  short  papers 
in  a  periodical,  entitled  the  ChrMan  Magasime, 
proceeding  from  the  Edinburgh  press.  These 
w^ere  generally,  though  not  always,  outlines  of 
sermons  previously  preached;  sometimes  they 
were  sketches  of  remarkable  characters,  records 
of  deathbeds,  observations  on  public  events,  and 
so  forth.  To  these  his  favourite  signature  was 
LeumM  (Samuel).  They  became  instantly  and 
extensively  popular.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may 
allude  to  the  testimony  of  Hugh  Miller,  who,  in 
his  ''Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  speaks  of 
these  simple,  unpretending  essays  as  special 
favourites  of  his  uncle  Sandy,  and  who  there, 
and  more  fully  in  an  after-paper  on  one  of  the 
present  writer's  books  in  the  WUmbb  for  June 
1856,  endorses  his  uncle's  high  opinion  of  their 
rich  Gospel  savour,  their  engaging  style,  and 
their  thorough  adaptation  to  the  then  religious 
appetite  of  the  Scotch.  Their  author  afterwards 
collected  them  into  a  volume,  entitled  "  Short  i 


Discourses  for  Families."  And  let  us  say  of 
them,  once  for  all,  that,  although  not  profound, 
neither  were  they  shallow  in  thought,  not  meta- 
physical or  imaginative,  they  were  sufficiently 
suggestive,  very  scriptural,  and  charmingly  child- 
like and  Bunyanian  in  spirit  and  in  style,  and  if 
never  florid  in  language  they  were  always  fervid 
in  spirits  Miller  says,  with  some  justice  per- 
haps, that  they  were  rather  late  in  appearing ; 
they  belonged  essentially  to  the  age  of  the 
Erskines  and  the  Fishers — ^the  first  founders  of 
the  Secession  body ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  were  widely  and  warmly  received  through- 
out all  Scotland  when  they  first  appeared,  and 
have  even  still  many  devoted  admirers. 

With  somewhat  more  elaboration,  although  in 
a  similar  style,  appeared  a  little  tract  on  "The 
Sabbath,"  which  swelled  gradually  into  a  small 
but  very  successful  volume.  It  ran  in  this 
country  through  ten  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  Buss.  With  little  dis- 
play of  learning  or  of  acute  argumentation,  it 
gave  the  outlines  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Sabbath  with  much  fidelity,  and  impressed 
its  claims  with  great  pathos  and  earnestness. 
On  such  a  subject  he  could  speak  with  authority, 
for  no  man  ever  loved  the  Sabbath  more,  or 
observed  it  better.  And  yet  in  his  family  it  was 
not  a  day  of  gloom  or  austerity,  but  of  sweet 
and  solemn  joy;  an  atmosphere,  as  if  combined 
of  autumn  and  heaven,  hung  over  the  house ;  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  was  not  ignored,  but 
recognised  with  unusual  delight ;  the  supper  was 
superior  to  that  of  other  days,  and  almost  hil- 
arious; and  a  humble  but  happy  family  lay 
down  early,  as  though  they  were  one  being,  to 
dream  of  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.  And  such,  we  can  testify,  was, 
in  general,  the  character  of  a  Scottish  Sabbath, 
which  has  often  been  grossly  misrepresented 
both  by  its  friends  and  foes,  but  which  we  never 
saw  either  disfigured  by  Continental  levity,  or 
darkened  by  Puritanic  rigour. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  "The  Sabbath,** 
its  author  issued  another  interesting  and  useful 
little  treatise  on  ''Domestic  Piety;"  continued 
to  write  in  the  Christian  and  other  magazines; 
collected,  as  aforesaid,  the  better  of  these  into  a 
volume;  and  in  1826,  the  year  of  his  death, 
published  a  work,  full  of  rich  practical  matter, 
on  "  The  Holy  Spirit"  During  all  this  time  he 
was,  with  unabated  diligence,  fulfilling  his  pas- 
toral duties.  The  blended  love  and  reverence 
felt  for  him  in  all  that  primitive  region  we 
despair  of  describing.  The  young  vied  with  the 
old  in  adoring  him.  The  dead  was  not  properly 
buried*  unless  he  was  there  with  his  fervent  and 
heaven-storming  prayers.  The  bride  was  not 
rightly  married,  unless  he  was  there  with  his 
genial  presence  and  his  joonnd,  contagious 
mirth.  The  tent,  at  sacraments,  where  he 
preached,  was  surrounded  by  eager  throngs; 
and  when  he  left  it  to  "serve  a  table"  in  tha 
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ehnrchf  the  erowdB  punned,  and  even  preceded 
him  there.  The  orthodox  admired  him  for  his 
lonnd  theology,  the  heterodox  for  hia  catholic 
■ptrit ;  the  atadenta  for  hii  historical  allusions, 
and  the  children  for  his  racy  anecdotes.  Often 
in  the  grey  morning,  or  in  the  sultry  noon,  or 
in  the  dim  autumn  evening,  his  tall  form  and 
hurrying  step  might  be  descried  on  their  way  to 
the  sick  man's  bed,  or  to  a  pastoral  visitation  in 
the  far  glens;  more  rarely  he  was  seen  climbing 
a  mountain,  himself  alone,  to  admire  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  under  the  divine  chiaro-oscuro  of 
autumn  or  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  spring ; 
more  rarely  still  with  a  party  of  pleasure,  of 
which  he  was  the  life  and  soul,  exploring  "Glen- 
artney's  hazel  shade  "  (see  '*  Lady  of  the  Lake  "); 
or  in  eaniage  or  cart  skirting  the  romantic  sides 
of  Loch  Earn;  or  visiting  the  afirial  heights  of 
Ben  Chony  or  Ben  Voirlich. 
Thus  life  wore  away,  and  at  last  this 

"  Fine  old  oountiy  dergyman, 
AUoftheoIdcntime,** 

must  diet    Tet  scarcely  could  he  be  called  old, 
for  he  was  not  quite  sixty^four;  and  although 
his  hair  was  grey  and  his  frame  somewhat 
corpulent,  his  eye  was  as  keen,  and  his  step  as 
firm,  and  his  intellect  as  vigorous,  and  his  elo- 
quence as  powerftil  as  ever.    But  those  who  saw 
him  closely,  discerned  an  increasing  tenderness 
and  almost  feminine  softness  In  his  manners,  as 
if  a  breeze  from  the  better  land  were  smoothing 
his  brow,  stirring  his  silver  hair,  and  filling  his 
eyes  with  gentle  and  pathetic  tears.    The  hot 
summer  of  1826  came  and  passed,  and  a  lovely 
belated   autumn  succeeded,  during  which  he 
rallied  from  a  slight  bilious  depression  and  ap- 
pealed as  full  of  energy  and  hope  as  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  his  ministry.    We  heard  him 
preach  his  last  sermon— little  dreaming  it  was 
bis  last — and  remember  how  the  favourite  theme 
of  the  Sabbath  having  crossed  his  path,  he  ex- 
pressed in  vehement  terms,  and  with  kindling 
•ye,  his  indignation  at  those  who,  attending  to 
their  own  mercenary  interests,  disturbed  the 
Christian's  enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest    His 
own  everlasting  Sabbath  was  near.    His  disease 
was  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  produced  by 
eating  sloes,  which  a  kind  country  family  he 
was  visiting  had  provided,  knowing  his  partial- 
ity for  them ;  and  after  some  days'  severe  illness, 
on  Sabbath  morning,  the  15th  of  October,  the 
crisis  of  the  calamity  came.    The  first  sound 
oar  young  ears  heard  that  grey  morning  was  the 
about  of  a  father^s  agony,  renewed  and  renewed, 
till  at  last  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he 
could  express  his  anguish  no  more;  and  then 
the  spirit  of  life  began  to  fade  upon  that  open, 
manly  countenance  and  earnest  eye — an  eye 
fixed  to  the  last  on  his  beloved  wife— and  the 
spirit  of  death  began  to  creep  up  his  strong 
frames  and  to  breathe  a  ghastlier  yellow  than 
that  of  the  withering  leaves  without  upon  his 


cheek  and  brow ;  and  then  he  fell  into  what,  but 
for  that  corpse-like  yellow,  might  have  seemed  a 
sweet  and  half-conscious  slumber ;  and  then  he 
died:  and  the  mellow  sunlight  seemed  to 
tremble  like  a  finger  as  it  touched  every  object 
in  what  had  now  become  the  chamber  of  death; 
and  there  were  wild  weepings  and  convulsive 
clutchings  at  the  dead  body,  and  then  came  the 
solemn  dosing  of  the  once  ardent  and  restless 
eyes,  and  then  the  door  was  shut  and  the  dead 
man  was  left  alone: 

"As  the  last  star  left  upon  the  vine 
Of  heaven,  when  all  its  clusters  are  consumed. 
And  it  and  darkness  are  alone  for  ever !  '* 

Kot  sot  for  we  felt  even  then  that  he  was 
alone,  not  with  the  darkness  of  death,  but  with 
the  hope  of  life,  and  as  if  that  chamber  were 
only  cleared  of  friends  and  children  to  be  filled 
witii  angels.  His  loss  made  no  stir  in  the 
fjBshionable  or  literary  worlds;  but  his  congre- 
gation missed  him,  and  wept  sore  when  Sabbath 
came  with  his  funeral  sermon  instead  of  himself; 
the  neighbourhood  missed  the  genial  man,  the 
obliging  neighbour,  the  strong,  constant  source 
of  spiritual  light  and  life  to  the  general  com- 
munity. Many  a  poor,  widowed,  and  aged 
woman  lifted  up  her  eyes  when  a  form  passed 
her  window,  and  sighed  as  she  saw  it  was  not 
Ait.  Many  a  child  missed  his  smile  and  his 
benison  on  the  street  of  the  village;  and  many 
a  reader  of  Scottish  religious  magasines,  who 
had  not  heard  of  his  death,  wondered  why 
LewfMu  had  dropped  his  fertile  and  ever-pleas- 
ing pen.  The  day  of  his  funeral  was  dark  and 
lowering;  but  there  was  a  large  gathering- 
some  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  mingled 
with  the  shephttds  frt)m  the  mountains,  and 
weavers  from  the  village — to  do  honour  to  his 
dust  Many  tears  followed  his  coffin  into  the 
grave;  and  it  was  touching  to  see  one  old  man 
(who  soon  after  followed  his  ancient  minister  to 
the  tomb),  who  had  been  latterly  a  keen  oppo- 
nent, go  up  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  and 
wring  his  hand  pathetically,  with  a  moist  eye 
and  a  choking  voice.  He  lies  close  to  the  river 
Earn ;  the  grey  monument  looks  down  upon  his 
sepulchre,  and  the  dark  pillared  Grampians  rise 
around.  Peace  to  his  ashes  I  Haying,  by  his 
unpretending  but  unwearied  labours  of  tongue 
and  pen,  tumed  many  to  righteousness,  he  is 
destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  shine  hereafter  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the 
stars  which  are  for  ever  and  ever. 

We  have  enumerated  the  most  of  his  writings 
in  the  course  of  this  little  sketch.  Since  his 
death  a  collection  of  his  letters — letters  as  true 
and  touching  in  feeling,  as  simple  and  scriptural 
in  language,  as  any  in  the  language— were  pub- 
lished, along  with  a  memoir,  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  Bev.  Dr  James  Oilfillan  of  Stirling,  since 
the  author  of  a  well-known,  elaborate,  and 
lengthened  treatise  on  "The  Sabbath." 
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THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON. 

[1769-1852.] 

Bt  HUGH  MHiLEB. 


[Abthub  WELLieffi.ET,  Dake  of  Wellington,  was 
iMni  either  in  Dublin  or  Dangan  Castle,  Ireland, 
in  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  be 
passed  six  years  at  tbe  military  seminary  of 
Angers.  Wben  eighteen  years  of  age  be  became 
ensign  of  the  73d  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  during 
tbe  next  six  years  rose  rapidly,  until  be  was 
lientenant-colonel  of  the  83d.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  be  was  returned  to  tbe  Irish 
Parliament  for  tbe  borough  of  Trim.  He  em- 
barked from  Cork  to  Ostend  in  1794^  in  com- 
mand of  tbe  S3d.  Reaching  Antwerp,  where  he 
joined  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  covering  the  retreat  of  tbe  Duke  of 
York's  troops  wben  repulsed  by  tbe  French 
His  regiment  was  despatched  to  Bengal  in  1797; 
he  was  engaged  in  tbe  siege  of  Seringapatam  in 
1799.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  service,  and  was 
appointed  civil  and  military  governor  of  Seringa- 
patam and  Mysore.  He  was  victorious  at  the 
great  battle  of  Assaye  in  1803,  which  disabled 
the  Mahratta  power.  The  British  in  Calcutta, 
after  this  exploit,  presented  him  with  a  sword 
valued  at  one  thousand  guineas,  and  the  army  a 
service  of  plate,  valued  at  two  thousand  guineas. 
The  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam  presented  him 
with  an  address,  complimenting  him  on  his  just 
and  equal  rule  in  Mysore.  He  married  tbe  Hon. 
Miss  Pakenham  In  April  1806.  He  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Rye  in  1806,  for  Midsall  in  1807;  in  tbe 
same  year  be  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland 
and  Privy  Councillor.  To  check  the  threatened 
aggressions  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  now  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  between 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  with  13,000  troops.  He  gained 
two  decisive  battles  in  this  campaign,  when  be  re- 
turned to  England.  Resigning  bis  other  appoint- 
ments to  take  command  of  tbe  British  army,  be 
appeared  on  tbe  Tagus  in  April  1809.  The 
great  battle  of  Talavera  was  fought  on  the  28th 
July,  wben  the  British  were  victorious  over 
double  the  number  of  picked  French  soldiers. 
For  this  service  he  was  raised  to  tbe  i>eerage, 
and  rewarded  by  a  pension.  The  victories  at 
Fuentes  d'Onore,  Badigoz,  Salamanca,  and  Vit- 
toria,  followed.  In  1814  the  victories  of  Orthez 
and  Toulouse  were  gained.    While  in  Paris  in 

1814  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke. 
He  received  an  ovation  wben  be  took  bis  place 
in  Parliament.  The  Commons  voted  him 
£500,000  to  support  bis  new  title.     In  April 

1815  he  was  at  Brussels  preparing  and  oiganis- 
ing  for  the  campaign  against  Napoleon,  who 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  who  had  again 
roused  the  French.    The  force  commanded  by 


Napoleon  consisted  of  70,000  troops,  while 
those  under  the  duke  were  of  various  na- 
tionalities, requiring  organisation  and  train- 
ing. Napoleon's  power  was  broken  by  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo,  on  June  18, 1815. 
Honours  were  showered  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived, amongst  other  valuable  gifts,  £60,000  as 
^s  share  of  the  Waterloo  prize-money.  After  a 
lengthened  parliamentary  career,  serving  the 
country  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  being,  as  is 
well  known,  abused  and  honoured  in  turn,  he 
died  in  September  1852.  He  was  buried  with 
unprecedented  honours  in  St  Paul's  CathedraL 
In  every  relation  of  life  bis  ruling  principle  was 
obedience  to  the  call  of  duty.  Amongst  tbe 
thousand  honours  heaped  upon  him,  and  gained 
in  tbe  service  of  bis  country,  tbe  crowning  glory 
of  bis  character  is  said  to  have  been  that  he 
grew  with  time,  and  that  bis  nature  was  plastic 
enough  to  be  moulded  by  successive  evento.] 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  last,  and  at 
least  <mt  of  the  greatest,  of  that  group  of  great 
men  whose  histories  we  find  specially  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
He  pertained  to  a  type  of  man  so  rare,  that  we 
can  enumerate  only  two  other  examples  in  the 
great  Teutonic  family  to  which  be  belonged — 
Geoige  Washington  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Of 
spare  and  meagre  imagination,  and  of  intellect 
not  at  all  cast  in  tbe  literary  or  oratorical  mould, 
they  yet  excelled  all  their  fellows  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gigantic  common  sense,  rarer,  we  bad 
almost  said,  than  genius  itself,  but,  which,  in 
truth,  constituted  genius  of  a  homely  and  pecu- 
liar, but  not  the  less  high  order,  and  which 
better  fitted  them  to  be  leaders  of  men  than  tbe 
more  brilliant  and  versatile  genius  of  a  Shake- 
speare or  of  a  Milton  would  have  done.  The 
ability  of  seeing  what  in  all  circumstances  was 
best  to  be  done,  and  an  indomitable  resolution 
and  power  of  will  which  enabled  them  to  do 
it,  constituted  the  peculiar  faculties  in  which 
they  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries.  With 
more  imagination  they  would  have  perhaps  at- 
tempted more,  and,  in  consequence,  have  ac- 
complished less.  Napoleon  possessed  powers 
which  in  Cromwell,  or  in  Napoleon's  great 
rival  and  ultimate  conqueror,  the  duke,  bad 
no  place.  .  .  .  The  three  great  military 
doen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  all  alike 
remarkable  for  their  sobriety  of  mind  and  spare- 
ness  of  imagination,  and  for  exactly  knowing— 
much  in  consequence  of  that  sobriety  and  of 
that  spareness — what  could  and  what  could  not 
be  accomplished.    And  so,  unlike  many  of  the 
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great  men  of  antiqiiity,  or  of  the  more  volatile 
laoea  of  the  world  in  modem  times,  they  rose  to 
eminence  and  glory  by  comparatively  slow  de- 
grees, and  finished  their  course  without  experi- 
encing great  reverses.  There  is  a  still  rarer 
type  of  greatness,  of  which  the  entire  history  of 
man  fiimishes  only  some  one  or  two  examples, 
in  which  the  imagination  was  vigorous,  but  the 
judgment  fully  adequate  to  restrain  and  control 
it;  and  we  would  instance  Julius  Csasar  as  one 
of  these.  By  far  the  greatest  man  of  action  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  orators — second,  indeed,  only  to 
perhaps  the  greatest  orator  the  world  ever  saw ; 
while  as  an  author,  his  work  takes  its  place  in 
literature  as  one  c^  the  ever-enduring  classics. 
By  the  way,  has  the  reader  ever  remarked  how 
thoroughly  the  features  of  Wellington,  Washing- 
ton, and  Cssar  were  cast  in  one  type?  Had 
they  all  been  brethren,  the  family  likeness  could 
not  have  been  more  strong.  There  is  the  same 
firm,  hard,  mcUhetnatieal  cast  of  face,  the  same 
thin  cheeks  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  the 
saniie  sharply-defined  nether  jaws,  the  same  bold 
noee — ^in  each  case  an  ind^tedj  aquiline — and 
tile  same  quietly  keen  eyeu  And  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Cromwell,  though  more  overcharged, 
aa  perhaps  became  his  larger  structure  of  bone 
and  more  muscular  frame,  we  find  exactly  the 
some  lineaments,  united  to  a  massiveness  of 
forehead  possessed  by  neither  Washington  nor 
Wellington,  and  only  equalled  by  that  of  Caesar. 
Chateaubriand's  graphic  summary  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Protector  is  in  singular  harmony  with 
his  physiognomy.  "To  whom  among  us,"  he 
says,  in  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  first 
French  Revolution  and  that  which  in  England 
led  to  the  execution  of  Charles,  "  can  we  com- 
pare Cromwell,  who  concealed  under  a  coarse 
exterior  all  that  is  great  in  human  nature — a 
man.  who  was  profound,  vast,  and  secret  as  an 
abyss — who  hid  in  his  soul  the  ambition  of  a 
Csesar,  and  hid  it  in  so  superior  a  manner,  that 
not  one  of  his  colleagues,  except  Hampden, 
could  dive  into  his  thoughts  and  views  f " 

Wellington,  like  the  other  great  men  with 
whose  names  we  associate  his,  was  remarkable 
for  seeing,  in  his  own  espedal  province,  what 
even  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  of  his  contempor- 
aries could  not  see.  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  were 
both  able  men,  talkers  of  the  first  water,  and, 
even  as  judges  and  reviewers,  not  beneath  the 
highest  average  found  among  men;  and  yet  we 
have  but  to  take  up  those  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Mdinburgh  Review  in  which  these  accomplished 
judicial  critics  discussed  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, to  find  how  utterly  ignorant  they  both 
were— and,  with  them,  all  the  party  which  they 
represented— of  that  simple  but  really  great  idea 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Wellington's  opera- 
tions, and  which  ultimately  led  him  to  results 
to  brilliant  and  successfuL  Nor  was  the  medi- 
oere  ministry  of  the  day,  though  they  lent  him 


from  time  to  time  their  driblets  of  support,  at 
first  most  meagrely  and  unwillingly,  until  com- 
pelled to  liberality  by  his  successes,  less  in  the 
dark  regarding  it  than  their  opponents.  Once 
and  again,  unable  to  make  out  a  case  for  him, 
and  gravelled  by  what  seemed  the  unanswerable 
argxmients  of  their  antagonists,  they  had  to 
throw  the  entire  responsibility  on  their  indomi- 
table general;  and  Wellington  was  content  to 
bear  it.  Nor  was  it  in  the  least  wonderful  that 
they  should  have  found  the  case  of  the  Peninsula 
a  peculiarly  hard  one.  Appearances,  as  all 
ordinary,  and  even  almost  all  superior  observersp 
were  able  to  remark  them,  seemed  sadly  against 
the  British.  The  brilliancy  of  Napoleon's  mili- 
tary tactics — above  all,  his  splendid  powers  of 
combination-^had  astonished  the  world.  His 
marshals  had  learned  in  hi»  school  almost  to 
rival  himself;  they  were,  besides,  under  his 
direct  guidance;  and  they  had  three  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
British  there  at  no  time  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand. They  had  allies,  it  is  true,  in  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards,  but  allies  on  which  they 
could  reckon  but  little;  and  yet,  such  was  the 
apparently  inadequate  force  with  which  Welling- 
ton had  determined  to  clear  the  Peninsula. 
What  could  the  man  mean?  Was  he  possessed 
of  the  vulgar  belief  that  ''one  Englishman  is  a 
match  for  five  Frenchmen  at  any  time?'*  No, 
Wellington  was  perfectly  sober-minded;  and, 
with  a  confidence  in  the  native  prowess  of  the 
well-disciplined  Briton  such  as  that  which  Nel- 
son possessed— a  confidence  that,  if  opposed, 
man  to  man,  on  equal  terms  of  position  and 
weapons,  the  Englishman  would  beat  the  French- 
man, just  as  a  stronger  mechanical  force  bears 
down  a  weaker — he  was  jMurticularly  chary  of 
risking  his  men  against  overpowering  odds.  On 
what,  then,  was  his  confidence  founded?  He 
saw  better  than  any  one  else  the  true  circum- 
stances of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  true  difficulties 
of  the  French.  Spain,  and  especially  Portugal, 
had  their  strongly  defensible  lines,  which  a 
weaker  force,  if  through  neglect  it  gave  the 
^nemy  no  undue  advantage,  and  if  liberally  sup- 
plied with  th,e  munitions  of  war,  might  defend 
for  ever  against  a  stronger.  The  successes  of  the 
British  navy  under  Nelson  had  given  it  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  sea ;  and  90  to  a  British 
army  these  indispensable  munitions  could  be 
suppUed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  base-line 
from  which  the  French  had  to  carry  on  their 
operations  was  distant  The  wild  Pyrenees, 
and  with  them  wide  tracts  of  rough  and  hostile 
country,  stretched  between  the  French  armies 
and  their  native  France.  They  could  not  be 
supported,  in  consequence,  by  munitions  drawn 
from  their  own  country ;  and  the  hostile  country 
in  which  they  encamped  was  by  much  too  poor 
to  enable  them  to  realise  that  part  of  Napoleon's 
policy,  through  which  he  made  hostile  countries 
I  support  the  war  which  wasted  them,  and  to 
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wliich  he  had  given  such  effect  on  the  fertile 
pUuns  of  Germany.  Spain  conld  not  snpport 
great  aimiee ;  and  so  great  combinationa  conld 
be  maintained  within  its  territories  for  only  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  and  then  fall  apart  again. 
Wellington,  from  behind  his  lines,  marched  oat 
now  upon  one  separate  army,  anon  upon  another 
now  npon  one  strong  fortress,  anon  upon  another 
never  opposed  himself  to  overpowering  odds 
and,  when  the  odds  were  not  overpowering,  or 
the  fortress  not  impregnable,  always  carried  the 
siege  or  gained  the  battle.  He  broke  np  in 
detail  the  armies  of  France.  When  they  effected 
one  of  their  great  combinations  against  him,  he 
feU  coolly  back  on  his  lines ;  sometimes,  as  he 
saw  opportnnity,  stopping  by  the  way,  as  at 
Bosaco,  to  gain  a  battle,  and  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  he  was  merely  retreating,  not  run- 
ning away.  And  then,  when  the  combination 
fell  to  pieces,  as  fall  to  pieces  he  saw  it  could 
not  ful,  he  again  began  to  beat  piecemeal  the 
armies  of  which  it  had  been  composed.  Time 
after  time  were  the  best  troops  of  France  ponred 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  bear  down  the  modem 
Fabios,  and  time  after  time  did  they  sink  under 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  circumstances 
and  the  tactics  of  Wellington.  At  length  a  day 
came  when  France  could  spare  no  more  troops 
to  the  Peninsula;  all  its  armies  were  required 
for  the  defence  of  its  northern  frontier,  for  the 
army  of  Napoleon  had  been  broken  in  his  dis- 
astrous Bussian  campaign,  and  the  allies  were 
pressing  upon  their  lines.  And  then  Welling- 
ton, taking  off  his  hat,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups 
— ^for  he  saw  that  his  time  had  at  length  come — 
bade  farewell  to  PortugaL  He  broke  the  power 
of  the  French  in  Spain  in  one  great  battle;  re- 
pressed and  beat  back  Soult,  who  had  rushed 
across  the  Pyrenees  to  oppose  him,  and  finally 
terminated  the  war  at  Toulouse,  far  within  the 
fh>ntiers  of  France.  He  had  wrought  out  his 
apparently  unsolvable  problem  by  sweeping  the 
Peninsula  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  French 
troops  that  had  held  it;  and,  though  once  so 
inexplicable,  it  now  seems  in  the  main  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  problem  after  alL  But  Chris- 
topher Columbus  was  the  only  man  in  a  certain 
company  who  could  make  an  egg  stand  on  end; 
and  the  only  man  of  the  age  who  could  have 
swept  out  of  Spain,  with  his  handful  of  troops, 
the  three  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  was 
Arthur  Wellesley.  At  least  none  of  the  others 
who  attempted  the  feat — including  even  Sir 
John  Moore— had  got  any  hold  whatever  of  the 
master  idea  through  which  it  was  done;  and  we 
know  that  some  of  our  ablest  men  at  home  held 
that  there  was  no  master  idea  in  the  eass^  and 
that  the  feat  was  wholly  impracticable. 

As  a  statesman  the  Duke  of  Wellington  held 
a  considerably  lower  place  than  as  a  wanior. 
With  bodies  of  men  regarded  simply  as  physical 
forces  no  man  could  deal  more  skilfully:  with 
bodies  of  men  regarded  as  combinations  of  facul- 


ties, rational  and  intellectual,  he  frequently 
failed.  He  oould  calculate  to  a  nicety  on  the 
power  of  an  armed  battalion,  but  much  less 
nicely  on  the  power  of  an  armed  opinion.  And 
all  the  graver  mistakes  of  his  career  we  find  in 
this  latter  department  Latterly  he  is  said  to 
have  taken,  sensible  of  hisown  defect,  hLsopinions 
and  judgments  in  this  walk  from  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  he  intermeddled  but  little  with  politics 
since  the  death  of  his  adviser  and  friend.  Bat, 
though  immeasurably  inferior  in  this  depart- 
ment to  Cromwell,  and  even  to  Washington— 
for  to  these  great  men  pertains  the  praise  of 
having  been  not  only  warriors,  but  also  states- 
men, of  the  first  class — few  indeed  of  the 
countrymen,  and  scarce  any  of  the  party,  of  the 
deceased  duke,  equalled  him  in  the  shrewdness 
of  the  judgments  which  he  ultimately  came  to 
form  on  the  questions  brought  before  him. 
Even  some  of  his  sayings,  spoken  in  bootless 
opposition,  and  regarded  at  the  time  as  mere 
instances  of  the  testiness  natural  to  a  period  of 
life  considerably  advanced,  have  had  shrewd 
comments  read  upon  them  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  events.  It  seemed  to  be  in  mere  fret- 
fulness  that  he  remarked,  a  good  many  years 
since,  in  opposition  to  some  new  scheme  for  ex- 
tending the  popular  power,  that  he  saw  not 
how  in  such  circumstances  "the  queen's  govern- 
ment could  be  carried  on."  But  that  strange 
balance  of  parties  in  the  country  which  leaves 
at  present  scarce  any  preponderating  power  on 
any  side  to  operate  as  the  moving  force  of  "the 
executive,"  has,  we  daresay,  led  many  to  think 
that  the  old  man  saw  more  clearly  at  the  time 
than  most  of  his  critics  or  opponents.  Though 
of  an  indomitable  will,  too,  he  was  in  reality  too 
strong-minded  a  man  to  be  an  obstinate  one. 
He  CKAiid  yield;  and  the  part  which  he  took  in 
emancipating  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
abolishing  the  com  laws,  are  evidences  of  the 
fact  Further,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  know, 
that  had  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
been  acted  upon  in  our  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
no  Disroption  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Establishment 
would  have  survived  in  all  its  integrity,  as  the 
strongest  in  Britain.  Wellington's  ability  of 
yielding  more  readily  was  based  on  his  ability 
of  seeing  more  clearly,  then  most  of  the  other 
members  of  his  party:  ihtf^  resembled  the  cap- 
tains of  Captain  Sword,  in  Hunt's  well-known 
poem ;  but  he  was  the  great  Captain  Sword  him- 
self. When  the  peaceable  Captain  Pen  threatena 
to  bring  a  *'  world  of  men"  at  his  back,  and  to 
disarm  the  old  warrior,  the  poet  tells  us  that — 

"  Out  laughed  the  captains  of  Captain  Sword, 
But  their  chief  lo^ed  vexed,  and  aald  not  a  wocd; 
For  thought  and  trouble  had  touched  his  eais, 
Beyond  the  bollet-Uke  sense  of  theirs ; 
And  wherever  be  went  he  was  'ware  of  a  sound. 
Now  heard  in  the  distanoe,  now  gathering  round, 
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Which  Irked  him  to  know  what  the  inue  might  be, 
For  the  soul  of  the  caiiae  of  it  well  gueesed  he." 

In  his  moral  character  the  duke  was  eminently 
an  honest  and  tmthfol  man— one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  loyal  of  subjects,  and  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  of  citizens.  His  name  has  been 
often  coapled  with  that  of  the  great  military 
captain  of  England  in  the  last  century — Marl- 
borough ;  but,  save  in  the  one  item  of  great 
military  ability,  they  had  nothing-  in  common. 
Wellington  was  frank  to  a  fault  One  of  the 
gravest  blunders  of  his  political  life— his  open 
declaration  in  Parliament  that  the  country's  sys- 
tem of  representation  possessed  the  country's 
full  and  entire  confidence,  and  that  he  would 
resist  any  measure  of  reform  so  long  as  he  held 
any  station  in  the  Government,  was  certainly 
egregiously  impolitic ;  but  who  can  deny  that  it 
was  candid  and  frank?  Marlborough,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  of  the  most  tortuous  and 
secret  of  men.  Wellington  was  emphaticaUy 
truthful ;  Marlborough  a  consummate  liar. 
Wellington  would  have  laid  down  life  and 
property  in  the  cause  of  his  sovereign ;  Marl- 
borough was  one  of  the  first  egregiously  to 
deceive  and  betray  his  royal  master,  who,  how- 
ever great  his  faults  and  errors,  was  at  least  ever 
kind  to  him.  Wellington  was,  in  fine,  a  thor- 
oughly honest  man;  Marlborough  a  brilliant 
■oonndreL 

There  seemed  to  be  but  little  of  the  soft  green 
of  humanity  about  the  recently  departed  war- 
rior. He  was,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  hard 
man,  who  always  did  his  own  duty,  and  exacted 
from  others  the  full  tale  of  theirs.  He  had  seen, 
too^  in  his  first  and  only  disastrous  campaign — 
that  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherhinds^ 
the  direful  effects  of  unrestrained  licence  in  an 
army.  Enraged  by  numerous  petty  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  plunder,  the  people  of  the  country 
became  at  length  undisguisedly  hostile  to  their 
nominal  allies,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  their  fi^uent  retreats.  And 
Wellington,  taught,  it  is  said,  by  the  lesson, 
was  ever  after  a  stem  disciplinarian,  and  visited 
at  times  with  what  was  deemed  undue  severity, 
the  liberties  taken  by  his  soldiery  with  the  pro- 
poiy  of  an  allied  people.  And  so  he  possessed 
much  less  of  the  lovt  of  the  men  who  served 
nnder  him,  than  not  only  the  weaker  but  ten- 
der-hearted Nelson,  but  than  also  the  genial  and 
good-hnmoured  Duke  of  York — a  prince  whom 
no  soldier  ever  trusted  as  a  general  or  ever  dis- 
liked aa  a  man.  But  never  did  general  possess 
more  thoroughly  the  cfmfden^/t  of  his  soldiers 
than  Wellington.  Wherever  he  led,  they  were 
prepared  to  follow.  We  have  been  told  by  an 
old  campaigner,  who  had  fought  under  him  in 
one  of  our  Highland  regiments  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  Peninaula,  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a 


retreat,  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  \\sA 
been  left  far  behind  in  the  rear  of  their  fellows, 
and  began  to  express  some  anxiety  regarding, 
the  near  proximity  of  the  enemy.     "  I  wish," 
said  one,  "  I  saw  ten  thousand  of  our  country- 
folk beside  us."    "  I  wish,  rather,"  rejoined  an- 
other, *'  that  I  saw  the  long  nose  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington."    A  few  minutes  after,  however, 
the  duke  was  actually  seen  riding  past,  and 
from  that  moment  confidence  was  restored  in 
the  regiment.    They  felt  that  the  eye  of  Wel- 
lington was  upon  them,  and  that  all  was  neces- 
sarily right    Kor,  with  all  his  seeming  hard- 
ness, was  Wellington  in  any  degree  a  cruel  or 
inhumane  man.    He  was,  on  the  contrary,  essen- 
tially kind  and  benevolent    The  same  old  cam- 
paigner to  whom  we  owe  the  anecdote — a  gal- 
lant and  kind-hearted,  but,  like  many  soldiers, 
thoughtless  man — ^had,  notwithstanding  a  toler- 
ably adequate  income  for  his  condition,  fallen 
into  straits ;  and  he  at  length  bethought  him,  in 
his  difficulties,  of  availing  himself  of  that  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  Whigs  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  they  first  came  into  office, 
through  which  he  might  sell  his  pension.    The 
proposed  terms,  however,  were  hard;  and  poor 
Johnston,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  politics  of 
the  day,  wrote  to  his  old  general,  to  see  whether 
he  could  not  procure  for  him  better  ones  from 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  recounting,  in  his  let- 
ter, his  services  and  his  wounds,  and  stating 
that  it  was  his  intention,  with  the  money  which 
he  was  desirous  of  raising,  to  emigrate  to  British 
America.    And  prompt  by  return  of  post  came 
the  duke's  reply,  written  in  the  duke's  own 
hand.    Never  was  there  sounder  advice  more 
briefly  expressed.    "The  Duke  of  Wellington," 
said  his  Grace,  "has  received  William  John- 
ston's letter,  and  he  earnestly  recommends  him, 
first,  not  to  seek  for  a  provision  in  the  colonies 
of  North  America,  if  he  be  not  able-bodied  and 
in  a  situation  to  provide  for  himself  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  difficulty ;  secondly,  not  to 
sell  or  mortgage  his  pension.    Tht  Duke  qf  Wel- 
lington has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  Hn^a 
ministerd.    He  recommends  William  Johnston 
to  apply  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army. 
(London,  March  7th,  1832. )"    The  old  pensioner 
did  not  take  the  duke's  advice,  for  he  did  aell 
his  pension ;  and  though,  in  consequence  of  his 
wounds,  not  very  able-bodied,  he  did  emigrate 
to  America,  and,  we  fear,  suffered  in  conse- 
quence; but  it  was  not  the  less  true  humanity 
on  the  part  of  his  Grace  to  counsel  so  promptly 
and  so  wisely  the  poor  humble  soldier.    But 
alasl  his  last  advice  has  been  given,  and  his  last 
account  rendered;  and  it  will  be  well  for  our 
country  should  the  sovereign  never  miss  his 
honoured  voice  at  the  council  board,  nor,  to 
borrow  from  ancient  story,  the  soldier  never 
«  vehemently  desire  him  in  the  day  of  battle." 
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The  life  "  of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base/' 
whose  brows,  in  the  language  of  his  successor, 
made  greener  the  laureate's  crown,  presents 
little  of  incident  or  adventure.  It  was  a  quiet 
home-life,  finding  scope  enough  for  its  physical 
and  intellectual  energies  in  walks  amid  the 
mountains  and  the  glens  of  its  native  Cumber- 
land, in  the  contemplation  of  tree  and  flower, 
purling  brook  and  glassy  lake,  and  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  devoted,  intelligent  sister,  and 
an  attached  and  sensible  wife — 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Of  him,  more  than  of  most  poets,  it  may  be 
said  his  poetry  was  his  life ;  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  in  his  verse,  and  no  one  reading  that 
carefully  can  fail  to  mistake  his  character.  The 
details  of  his  life,  as  well  as  its  general  features, 
are  in  his  writings ;  for,  as  Horace  said  of  Luci- 
lius,  he  confided  all  his  secrets  to  his  lyre — "to 
it  he  communicated  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts 
on  every  occasion  of  interest,  public  and  private.*' 
His  works  are,  in  fact,  a  poetical  autobiography,* 
the  dates  of  events  alone  being  needed  to  render 
it  perfectly  complete ;  and  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences the  poet  himself  supplied  the  early  por- 
tion of  those  dates,  shortly  before  his  death,  to 
his  nephew,  whom  he  desired  to  write  such  notice 
of  his  life  as  should  serve  to  illustrate  his  poems. 

From  his  own  short  communication,  and  firom 
facts  gleaned  from  other  sources  by  his  bio- 
grapher, we  learn  that  William  Wordsworth, 
the  most  distinguished  metaphysical  poet  whom 
the  world  has  seen,  and  whose  influence  may  be 
said  to  have  quite  changed  the  character  of  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  own  country,  was  bom 
at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland,  April  7, 1770. 
On  both  sides  he  was  descended  from  a  good  old 
stock.  In  the  curious  littie  Yorkshire  village 
of  Penistone,  to  which  even  the  railway  has 
failed  to  carry  life  save  on  market-days,  the 
name  of  Wordsworth  was  familiar,  probably  be- 
fore the  era  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  a 
name  of  note  it  was,  too,  if  we  might  judge 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  appears  in 
the  early  annals  of  the  parish.  The  subject  of 
this  memoir  himself  possessed  a  carved  almery, 
made  in  1525,  at  the  expense  of  a  William 
Wordsworth;  and  this  relic  carried  the v family 
pedigree  four  generations  further  back  in  the 
world's  history  than  the  date  of  its  carving. 
His  mother  was  daughter  to  one  William  Cook- 

*  This  "  poetical  autobiography  **  may  be  read  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Lord  Ooleridge's  remarks,  which 
follow. 


son,  a  mercer  in  Penrith,  whose  wife,  again,  was 
a  Crackanthorp,  whose  family  had  resided  at 
Kewbiggen  Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  since  the 
days  of  the  third  Edward.  The  father  of  the 
poet  was  in  a  good  position,  being  law-agent  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Lonsdale.  William  Wordsworth  was  the  second 
son,  and  he  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister  (the 
last  his  close  companion  through  life),  younger 
than  himself. 

The  place  of  Wordsworth!s  birth  was  one  well 
calculated  to  arouse  poetic  feelings.  The  pic- 
turesque streams  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Cocker 
meet  and  mingle  near  the  spot  where  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  frown  down  over  the  quaint 
littie  town;  and  Wordsworth,  though  but  a 
mere  child  when  he  wandered  along  the  banks 
of  the  meandering  river,  or  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  broken  battlements,  felt  the  inspiration 
of  the  scene.    As  he  has  beautif  ally  said : 

"  One,,  the  Haireet  of  all  riveit,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  witii  my  nurw's  song. 
And  from  his  fords  and  ahallowB  sent  a  voice 
That  flowed  along  my  dreams.* 

Wordsworth's  mother  died  of  consumption 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighth  year. 

"Early  died 
My  honoured  mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 
And  hinge  of  all  our  learnings  and  oar  loves. 
She  left  us  destitute." 

And  ere  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  his 
father,  through  the  effects  of  a  cold  caught  dur- 
ing a  night's  exposure  on  the  mountains,  was 
laid  beside  her  in  the  grave. 

One  can  scarcely  realise  that  the  calm,  medi- 
tative, gravely  -  philosophical  bard  of  Rydal 
Mount  was  a  pert,  froward,  Hl-temperod  boy, 
such  as  to  give  his  wise  and  pious  mother  more 
concern  than  all  her  other  children.  She  was 
sagacious  enough  to  note  that  the  boy  had  in 
him  the  making  of  a  remarkable  man,  and  her 
anxiety  was  as  to  whether  his  genius  would  un- 
fold itself  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  she  would 
seem  at  times  to  have  been  almost  afraid  that 
the  latter  would  predominate.  "  The  cause  of 
this,"  as  Wordsworth  infonned  his  nephew, 
«  was  that  I  was  of  a  stifl;  moody,  and  violent 
temper;  so  much  so  that  I  remember  going 
once  into  the  attics  of  my  grandfather's  house 
at  Penrith,  upon  some  indignity  having  been 
put  upon  me,  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
myself  with  one  of  the  foils  which  I  knew  was 
kept  thereu  I  took  the  foil  in  hand,  but  my 
heart  failed.**  It  was  lucky  for  the  world  that 
the  little  rascal's  physical  nature  did  recoil  from 
the  contact  of  the  cold  bright  steel,  that  the 
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warm  life-blood  rashed  swift  from  the  citadel  of 
the  heart  through  all  the  avennea  of  the  body, 
protesting  against  the  foul  outrage  and  awful 
crime  which  the  rebellious  spirit  meditated. 
What  the  poetry  of  this  century  would  have 
been  without  the  Wordswoithian  influenoe, 
which,  as  the  incident  shows,  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished in  embryo,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
with  anything  like  exactitude,  but  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  it  would  have  been  neither  as 
natural  nor  as  healthy  as  it  is.  Of  the  poet's 
passion  for  wanton  iU-doing,  when  a  boy,  we 
haTe  another  instancOi  '*  Upon  another  occa- 
sion, while  I  was  at  my  grandfather's  house  at 
Penrith,  along  with  my  eldest  brother  Richard, 
we  were  whipping  tops  together  in  the  large 
drawing-room,  on  which  the  carpet  was  only 
kid  down  on  particular  occasions.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  with  family  pictures,  and  I 
said  to  my  brother,  '  Daie  you  strike  your  whip 
through  that  old  lady's  petticoat  ? '  He  replied, 
'  No,  I  won't'  '  Then,'  said  I,  '  here  goes,'  and 
I  sAnick  my  lash  through  her  hooped  petticoat, 
for  which,  no  donbt»  I  was  properly  punished. 
Bat,  possibly  from  some  want  of  judgment  in 
punidiments  inflicted,  I  had  become  perverse 
and  obstinate  in  defying  chastisement,  and 
rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise."  And  the 
relics  of  this  early  ill-temper  still  remained  after 
age  had  silvered  the  brown  locks  o'er,  and 
would  sometimes  break  out  impetuously,  and 
at  the  most  unfitting  opportunities,  through  the 
general  philosophic  calm  of  the  poet's  life. 
While  Wordsworth  was  yet  alive,  De  Qnincey, 
with  somewhat  questionable  taste,  referred  to 
two  occasions  on  which  the  poet's  peevishness 
and  ill-humour  to  those  of  his  own  household 
were  made  manifest  even  before  strangers ;  and 
hints  that  if  Mrs  Wordsworth  had  not  been 
imiunally  sweet-tempered,  the  domestic  hearth 
at  Bydal  Mount  would  not  have  been  without 
uaseemly  bickerings.  But  De  Quincey  being 
inclined  to  gossip,  it  is  well  to  accept  such  state- 
acBts  with  caution. 

TTp  to  his  mother's  death,  Wordsworth  appears 
to  have  spent  his  time  partly  at  Cockermouth 
and  psrtly  at  Penrith,  at  which  latter  place  his 
matcnuil  grandparents  resided.  Here  he  ap- 
peen  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion in  one  of  those  very  primitive  institutions 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  dame's  schools, 
the  conductress  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
A  kind,  homely  sort  of  person,  whose  system  of 
inetraction  neither  rose  above  nor  suiJc  below 
that  of  her  dass  in  generaL 

In  his  ninth  year,  Wordsworth  was  removed 
to  Hawkshead,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire, 
where  there  was  a  good  grammar-school  of  a 
eoople  of  centuries'  standing.  The  foundation 
dad  not  provide  for  the  lodgment  of  pupils  in 
the  building,  and  the  boys  attending  the  school 
wire  mostly  lodged  with  "dames"  in  the  vil- 
lage. Wordsworth  was  fortunate  in  being  placed 


under  the  care  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
motherly  person  named  Anne  Tyson,  whose 
kind  attentions  he  gratefully  remembered  and 
commemorated  in  the  **  Prelude."  The  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  boys  out  of  school  by 
the  masters  at  Hawkshead  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  strict,  and  the  lads  on  many  occa- 
sions often  followed  their  games  of  hunting,  skat- 
ing, rowing,  eta,  far  on  into  the  night.  Such  a 
training,  if  not  perhaps  the  best  for  making  a 
scholar,  was  certainly  one  well  calculated  to 
promote  the  nascent  faculties  of  a  poetic  youth. 
And  to  such  a  one  the  scene  was  quite  as  con- 
genial as  Cockennouth.  Hawkshead  lies  in  the 
peacefhl  Vale  of  Esthwaite,  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lake  of  that  name, 
upon  which,  in  winter  nights,  the  swift  skates 
of  the  schoolboys— Wordsworth's  among  the 
swiftest  of  all — "  hissed  along  the  polished  ice 
in  games  confederate,"  and  not  very  far  from 
those  of  Windermere  and  Coniston.  Though 
comparatively  tame  in  itself,  Hawkshead  was  in 
the  centre  of  great  natural  attractions.  *'  The 
goigeous  scenery  of  Borrowdale,  the  austere  sub- 
limities of  Wastdalehead,  of  Langdalehead  or 
Mardale— these  are  almost  too  oppressive  in 
their  colossal  proportions  and  their  utter  soli- 
tudes for  encouraging  a  perfectly  human  interest. 
Now,  taking  Hawkshead  as  a  centre,  with  a 
radius  of  about  eight  miles,  one  might  describe 
a  little  circular  tract  which  embosoms  a  perfect 
network  of  little  valleys,  separate  wards,  or 
cells,  as  it  were,  of  one  larger  valley,  walled  in 
by  the  great  leading  mountains  of  the  region. 
Grasmere,  Easedale,  Great  and  Little  Langdale, 
Tilberthwaite,  Tewdale,  Elter  Water,  Lough- 
rigg  Tarn,  Bkelwith,  and  many  other  quiet 
nooks,  lie  within  a  single  division  of  this  laby- 
rinthine district — all  these  are  within  one  sum- 
mer afternoon's  ramble.  And  amongst  these, 
for  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  lay  the  daily  ex- 
cursions of  Wordsworth."  The  impressions  pro- 
duced on  Wordsworth  by  the  soenery  surround- 
ing Hawkshead  were  never  forgotten — they 
remained  in  his  memory  for  ever  fresh  as  when 
he  beheld  them,  and  in  many  a  verse  he  presents 
them  with  a  natural  truthfulness  and  force  which 
make  the  lonely  student  in  his  room  feel  as  if 
the  mountain  breeze  were  rippling  in  his  hair, 
as  if  the  wavelets  of  the  glassy  lake  were 
dancing  at  his  very  feet,  and  before  his  eyes  the 
sunlight  lying  in  broad  bright  streaks  upon  the 
hiU-sides. 

At  Hawkshead,  Wordsworth  appears  to  have 
Remained  until  about  his  eighteenth  year,  learn- 
ing only  comparatively  little  Latin  and  somewhat 
less  Greek;  the  works  of  Fielding,  Swift,  Cer- 
vantes, Goldsmith,  Pope,  and  Gray  being  greatly 
more  to  his  taste  than  dry  school-books.  In 
1787  he  was  entered  at  St  John's  College,  Cam* 
bridge ;  but  during  the  four  sessions  he  remained 
at  the  university  there  he  in  no  way  distin- 
guished himself,  nor,  indeed,  sought  to  do  so,  his 
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apathy  being  a  source  of  great  chagrin  to  hit 
cmclefl.  Here,  aa  at  Hawkahead,  he  devoted 
himself  more  aseidaoasly  to  the  poets  than  to 
the  schoolmen.  His  Cambridge  residence  had 
little  influence  npon  his  poetry;  it  had,  like 
Cockermonth  and  Hawkahead,  no  pleasant 
memories  for  him,  being  altogether  too  con- 
strained an  existence  for  such  a  genuine  child  of 
nature  aa  Wordsworth  was.  Tnstead  of  working 
at  the  abstmse  mathematics  for  which  his  alma 
maier  is  famous,  Wordsworth  gave  himself  much 
up  to  desultory  reading,  and  to  the  study  of 
Italian.  While  yet  at  Hawkriiead  he  had  tried 
his  poetic  wings  in  a  memorial  ode,  which  was 
chiefly  remarkable  as  a  ?ery  good  imitation  of 
Pope;  and  now  at  Cambridge  he  began  to  look 
npon  himsdf  as  a  poet,  but  of  a  different  sdiool 
from  that%hich  the  poet  of  Twickenham  made 
famous.  And  even  at  this  time  he  had  too  pro- 
found a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  calling 
to  condescend  to  write  a  complimentary  poem 
about  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  college — ^thus 
missing,  much  to  his  nncle's  disgust,  the  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself  ^nd  so  of  forwarding 
his  worldly  prospects. 

During  the  vacation  of  1790,  he  visited  France 
with  a  Mr  Jones,  a  fellow-collegian,  and  had  all 
his  sympathies  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  Girond- 
ist party  of  the  French  Revolution,  then  in  its 
full  tide  of  progress.  ^In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  he  took  his  degree,  and  after 
spending  a  short  time  in  London,  he  went  over 
to  France,  where  he  resided,  partly  at  Blois, 
Orleans,  and  Paris,  for  about  thirteen  months, 
showing  such  active  sympathy,  and  maintaining 
such  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Girondists,  that  it  is  not  improbable  his 
career  might  have  been  cut  short  by  the  guillo- 
tine, had  he  not  been  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
land a  little  before  King  Louis  suffered  death. 

During  the  next  three  years,  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  somewhat  aimless  fashion 
among  his  friends  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and 
not  very  welcomely,  as  they  were  annoyed  at 
him  making  no  effort  to  support  himself  either 
by  going  into  the  Church  or  by  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  bar. 

In  1793  he  published  "An  Evening  Walk" 
and  **  Descriptive  Sketches,"  which  fell  almost 
still-bom  from  the  press,  but  there  were  a  few 
men  who  recognised  the  genius  evinced  in  the 
verses;  among  the  rest,  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, who  remarked  concerning  them,  that 
*'  seldom,  If  ever,  was  the  emergence  of  an  ori- 
ginal poetical  genius  above  the  literary  horinm 
more  evidently  announced." 

In  1795  a  young  gentleman  named  Calvert, 
whose  death-bed  Wordsworth  had  attended,  left 
him  £900  as  a  token  of  his  admiration  of  Words- 
worth's poetic  talent,  expressing  a  desire  that 
Wordsworth  should  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  muses.  On  this  small  sum  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister,  who  now  became  his  constant 


companion,  and  whose  influence  on  his  life  and 
poetry  is  incalculable,  contrived  to  live  for  seven 
years.  When  this  sum  was  about  exhausted. 
Lord  Lonsdale^  whose  predecessor  had  failed  to 
make  good  the  just  daims  of  £5000,  which 
Wordsworth's  father  had  against  the  Lonsdale 
estates  at  his  death,  paid  the  principal  with  in- 
terest, which  amounted  to  £8500,  and  this  was 
divided  between  the  five  children,  and  ao  the 
poet  was  once  more  placed  above  the  fear  of 
want,  without  having  to  labour.  Wordsworth, 
throughout  his  life,  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
getting  increase  of  wealth  just  at  the  very  time 
he  was  needing  it  De  Quincey,  with  much 
quiet  humour,  relates  some  half-dozen  innfj^nftwi 
in  which  the  poet,  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  more  money  became  necessary,  had  it 
placed  within  his  reach.  In  1795  Wordsworth 
and  his  sifter  took  a  nice  cottage  near  Crewkeme^ 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
country,  such  as  poets  love;  and  in  August 
1797  they  removed  to  Alfoxden,  Nether  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  to  be  near  Coleridge.  During 
his  residence  at  the  first-named  place,  Words- 
worth wrote  his  "Salisbury  Plain"  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  "  Borderers ; "  and  at  Alfoxden 
he  composed  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  were 
brought  out  by  the  distinguished  provincial 
bookseller,  Joseph  Cottle  of  BristoL  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner"  was  published  in  the  collec- 
tion, which  did  not  selL  The  poets,  however, 
calmly  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  appear  to 
have  been  little  affected  by  the  inappreciation  of 
the  public  In  1798-99,  the  two  travelled  to- 
gether in  Germany,  and  in  the  latter  year  Words- 
worth settled  down  at  Grasmere.  This  retreat 
was  still  lovelier  and  more  picturesque  than  any 
he  had  yet  settled  at.  "From  the  goi^e  of 
Hammerscar,  the  whole  vale  of  Grasmere  sud- 
denly breaks  upon  the  view  in  a  style  of  almost 
theatrical  surprise,  with  its  lovely  valley  stretch- 
ing before  the  eye  in  the  distance,  the  lake  lying 
immediately  below,  with  its  solemn,  ark-like 
island  of  four  and  a  half  acres  in  sise,  seemingly 
floating  on  its  surface,  and  its  exquisite  outline 
on  the  opposite  shore  revealing  all  its  little 
bays  and  wild  sylvan  margin,  feathered  to  the 
edge  with  wild  flowers  and  ferns.  In  one  qnar^ 
ter,  a  little  wood,  stretching  for  about  half-a- 
mile  towards  the  outlet  of  the  lake;  more 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  spectator,  a  few 
green  fields,  and  beyond  them,  just  two  bow- 
shots from  the  water,  a  little  white  cottage 
gleaming  from  the  midst  of  trees,  with  a  vast 
and  seemingly  never-ending  series  of  ascents, 
rising  above  it  to  the  height  of  more  than  8000 
feet.  That  little  cottage  was  Wordsworth's 
fh)m  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  earlier— in 
fact,  fW>m  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  year 
1808."  Afterwards  it  belonged  to  De  Quincey. 
In  1802  Wordsworth  visited  France,  and  on 
his  return  married  Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  he 
had  known  from  childhood. 
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De  Qoincey  thnB  describes  Mrs  Wordsworth 
as  he  saw  her  on  his  first  visit,  in  the  winter  of 
1807-8: 

*' A  tallish  yoang  woman,  with  the  most  win- 
ning expression  of  benignity  nx)on  her  counte- 
nance, advanced  to  me,  presenting  her  hand  with 
so  Ihmk  an  air  that  all  embarrassment  must 
have  fled  in  a  moment  before  the  native  good- 
ness of  her  manner.  This  was  Mrs  Wordsworth, 
cousin  of  the  poet,  and,  for  the  last  five  years 
or  more,  his  wife.  She  was  now  mother  of  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and  she  furnished 
a  remarkable  proof  how  possible  it  is  for  a  woman 
neither  handsome  nor  even  comely,  according 
to  the  rigour  of  criticism — nay,  generally  pro- 
nounced very  plain— to  exercise  all  the  practi- 
cal fascination  of  beauty,  through  the  mere 
compensatory  charms  of  sweetness  aU  but  an- 
gelic, of  simplicity  the  most  entire,  womanly 
self-respect  and  purity  of  heart  speaking  throagh 
all  her  looks,  acts,  and  movements.  Words,  I 
was  going  to  have  added — ^but  her  words  were 
few.  In  reality  she  talked  so  little,  that  Mr 
Slave-IVade  Clarkson  used  to  allege  against  her, 
that  she  could  only  say,  'God  bless  you!' 
Certainly  h^  intellect  was  not  of  an  active 
order ;  but,  in  a  quiescent,  reposing,  meditative 
way,  she  appeared  always  to  have  a  genial  enjoy- 
ment from  her  own  thoughts." 

Of  Wordsworth  himself  the  same  author  draws 
the  following  likeness : 

"He  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  a  well-made 
man.  His  legs  were  pointedly  condemned  by 
all  female  connoisseurs  in  legs ;  not  that  they 
were  bad  in  any  way  which  would  force  itself 
upon  your  notice ;  there  was  no  absolute  defor- 
mity about  them;  and  undoubtedly  they  had 
been  serviceable  legs,  beyond  the  average  stand- 
ard of  human  requisition ;  for  I  calculate,  upon 
good  data,  that  with  these  identical  legs  Words- 
worth must  have  traversed  a  distance  of  175,000 
to  180,000  English  miles — ^a  mode  of  exertion 
which,  to  him,  stood  in  the  stead  of  alcohol  and 
all  other  stimulants  whatsoever  to  the  animal 
spirits.  But  useful  as  they  have  proved  them- 
selves, the  Wordsworthian  legs  were  certainly 
not  ornamental ;  and  it  was  really  a  pity,  as  I 
•greed  with  a  lady  in  thinking,  that  he  had  not 
another  pair  for  evening-dress  parties — when  no 
boots  lend  their  friendly  aid  to  mask  our  imper- 
fections from  the  eyes  of  female  rigorists.  A 
•culptor  would  certainly  have  disapproved  of 
their  contour.  But  the  worst  part  of  Words- 
worth*! person  was  the  bust;  there  was  a 
narrowness  and  a  droop  about  the  shoulders 
whidi  beeame  striking,  and  had  an  effect  of 
meannem  when  brought  into  close  juxtaposition 
with  a  figure  of  a  more  statuesque  build.  And 
yet  Wordsworth  was  of  a  good  height  (five  feet 
ten),  and  not  a  slender  man ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  side  of  Southey,  his  limbs  looked  thick 
almost  in  a  disproportionate  degree.  But  the 
total  effect  of  Wordsworth's  person  was  always 


worst  in  a  state  of  motion.  Meantime,  his  face 
— ^that  was  one  which  would  have  made  amends 
for  greater  defects  of  figure.  Many  such,  and 
finer,  I  have  seen  among  the  portraits  of  Titian, 
and,  in  a  later  period,  amongst  those  of  Vandyke, 
from  the  great  era  of  Charles  I.,  as  also  from 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles  IL,  but 
none  which  has  more  impressed  me  in  my  own 
time.  Wordsworth's  forehead — ^tbe  real  living 
forehead,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
it  for  mora  than  five-and-twenty  years,  is  not  re- 
markable for  its  height,  but  it  is  perhaps  remark- 
able for  its  breadth  and  expansive  development. 
Neither  aro  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth  <  large,'  as 
is  erroneously  stated  somewhero  in  'Peter's 
Letters;'  on  the  contrary,  they  are  (I  think) 
rather  small ;  but  that  does  not  interfere  with 
their  effect,  which  at  times  is  fine,  and  suitable 
to  his  intellectual  character.  His  eyes  are  not, 
under  any  droumstances,  bright,  lustrous,  or 
piercing ;  but  after  a  long  day's  toU  in  walking, 
I  have  seen  them  assume  an  appearance  the 
most  solemn  and  spiritual  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  eye  to  wear.  The  light  which  resides 
in  them  is  at  no  time  a  saperficial  light ;  but, 
under  favourable  accidents,  it  is  a  light  which 
seems  to  come  from  unfathomed  depths ;  in  fact, 
it  is  more  truly  entitled  to  be  held  '  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,'  a  light  radiating 
from  some  far  spiritual  world,  than  any,  the 
most  idealising,  that  ever  yet  a  painter's  hand 
created.  The  nose  a  little  arched  and  large, 
which  has  always  been  accounted  an  unequivo- 
cal expression  of  animal  appetites  organically 
strong.  And  that  expressed  the  simple  truth; 
Wordsworth's  intellectual  passions  wero  fervent 
and  strong ;  but  they  rested  upon  a  basis  of 
preternatural  animal  sensibility,  diffused  through 
all  the  animal  passions  or  appetites ;  and  some- 
thing of  that  will  be  found  to  hold  of  all  poets 
who  have  been  great  by  original  force  and  power. 
The  mouth  and  the  whole  ciroumjacencies  of  the 
mouth  composed  the  strongest  feature  in  Words- 
worth's face;  thero  was  nothing  specially  to  be 
noticed  that  I  know  of  in  the  mero  outline  of  the 
lips ;  but  the  tfwell  and  protrusion  of  the  parts 
above  and  around  the  mouth  aro  both  noticeable 
in  themselves,  and  also  because  they  remiad  me 
(De  Quincey)  of  a  portrait  of  Milton,  whose 
excellence  was  attested  by  the  blind  bard's 
daughter." 

Wordsworth  was  so  like  Milton  in  personal 
appearance  that  De  Quincey,  in  another  place, 
says  that  Richardson's  head  of  the  great  author 
of  ''Paradise  Lost"  "  presented  not  only  by  far 
the  best  likeness  of  Wordsworth,  but  of  Words- 
worth in  the  prime  of  his  powers.  .  •  .  Not 
one  member  of  that  (the  Wordsworthian)  family 
but  was  as  much  impressed  as  myself  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  likeness.  All  the  peculiarities 
even  wero  rotained — a  drooping  appearance  of 
the  eyelids,  that  romarkable  swell  which  I  have 
noticed  about  the  mouth,  the  way  in  which  the 
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•  hair  Uy  upon  the  forehead.  In  two  points  only 
there  was  a  deviation  from  the  rigorous  tmth  of 
Wordsworth's  features — ^the  face  was  a  little  too 
short  and  too  broad,  and  the  eyes  were  too 
laiige." 

By  his  wife  Wordsworth  had  five  children 
—John,  bom  in  1803;  Dora,  1804;  Thomas, 
1806;  Catherine,  1808;  and  William,  1810. 
Thomas  and  Catherine  died  when  they  were 
children,  and  his  beloved  danghter  Dora  died  in 
1847. 

In  1808  Wordsworth  removed  to  Allan  Bank, 
a  house  within  the  same  district  as  the  one  Jie 
left;  and  in  1818  he  changed  to  Bydal  Mount, 
still  in  the  region  of  his  beloved  lakes  and  hiUs, 
where  he  remained  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  his  taking  up 
house  as  Bydal  Mount,  he  had  to  fight  his 
hardest  battle  with  the  critics;  the  most  power- 
ful of  whom,  perhaps,  was  Jeffirey,  in  the  Edxn- 
hwrgh  Jteview,  But  the  heavy  tutting  of  the 
reviewer  and  the  clever  ridicule  of  the  brothers 
Smith  were  in  the  end  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
earnestness,  the  truth,  beauty,  and  force  of  the 
teachings  and  the  descriptions  of  the  despised 
*' Lakers,"  of  whom  Wordsworth  was  the  duel 
All  men  of  taste  and  ability  in  the  end  grew 
ashamed  of  laughing  at  that  which  they  could 
X  not  but  acknowledge  bore  the  impress  and 
breathed  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  freeing  them- 
selves by  degrees  from  the  chains  of  the  artificial- 
ism  in'which  the  genius  of  Pope  had  fettered  them, 
at  last  stood  confessed  admirers  and  advocates 
of  the  new  school  of  poetry.  There  was,  how- 
ever, at  least  one  critic  who  recognised  from  the 
first  the  excellence  of  the  Wordsworthian  verse, 
and  who  was  not  slow  to  express  his  opinion — 
that  critic  was  the  late  Professor  John  Wilson 
(Christopher  North). 

In  one  of  his  later  essays,  when  Wordsworth— 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  Wilson— was  be- 
ginning to  grow  famoTis,  the  latter  thus  writes 
of  him :  "  We  believe  that  Wordsworth's  genius 
has  now  a  greater  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
poetry  in  Britain  than  wob  ever  i^xercised  by 
any  individual  mind.  He  was  the  first  man 
who  impregnated  all  his  descriptions  of  external 
nature  with  sentiment  and  passion.  In  this  he 
has  been  followed — often  successfully— by  two 
.  poets.  He  was  the  first  man  that  vindicated  the 
native  dignity  of  human  nature^  by  showing 
that  all  her  elementary  feelings  were  capable  of 
poetry— and  in  that,  too,  he  has  been  followed 
by  other  true  poets,  although  here  he  stands, 
and  probably  ever  will  stand,  unapproached.  He 
was  the  first  man  that  stripped  thought  and 
passion  of  all  vain  or  foolish  disguises,  and 
showed  them  in  their  just  proportions  and 
unencumbered  power.  He  was  the  first  tnnw 
who,  in  poetry,  knew  the  real  province  of 
language,  and  suffered  it  not  to  veil  the  mean- 
ings of  the  spirit  In  all  these  things— and  in 
many  more— Wordswortli  is  indisputably  the 


most  original  poet  of  the  age ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  rery  nature  of  things  that  he  ever 
can  be  eclipsed." 

In  1800  a  second  edition  of  the  « Lyrical 
Ballads,"  with  numerous  additions,  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes ;  and  editions  of  the  same 
work  were  also  issued  in  1802  and  1805.  Two 
years  after  the  last-mentioned  date,  he  published 
« Poems"  in  two  volumes;  and  in  1809,  an 
**  Essay  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra."  Mean- 
while he  was  labouring  industriously  upon  that 
great  philosophical  poem  which  was  never  fin- 
ished, but  of  which  the  <* Prelude"  and  the 
"Excursion"  are  magnificent  fkvgments.  The 
latter  appeared  in  1814^  but  not  until  after  his 
death  was  the  "Prelude"  given  to  the  world, 
though  it  is  understood  that  it  was  completed  as 
early  as  1805.  Of  works  published  subsequently 
to  Uie  "Excursion,"  1816,  may  be  mentioned 
the  "White  Doe  of  Bylstone,"  «Laodamia," 
"  Dion,"  "  Ode  to  Lycoris,"  etc. ,  1814, 1816,  and 
1817,  respectively;  "Peter  Bell,"  "The  Wag- 
goner," "Sonnets  on  the  River  Dnddon,"  all 
about  1819;  and  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,"  and 
"  Yarrow  Revisited,"  later. 

The  whole  of  his  poems  were  afterwards 
classified  and  published  in  six  volumes  by  the 
author,  as  poems  referring  to  the  peried  of  child- 
hood, poems  founded  on  the  affections,  poems 
of  the  fancy,  poems  of  the  imagination,  etc. 
On  the  death  of  Southey,  in  1843,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  wrote  to  Wordsworth  informing 
him  that  he  had  recommended  the  Queen  to 
appoint  him  (Wordsworth)  as  successor  to  his 
late  friend,  and  that  her  Ifi^esty  had  approved 
the  recommendation.  Wordsworth,  however, 
declined  the  high  honour  on  the  ground  that  it 
entailed  duties  too  onerous  for  one  of  his  advanced 
age.  In  two  days  after,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
wrote  again,  pressing  the  appointment  upon 
him,  and  he  was  backed  up  by  a  letter  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then  Prime  Minister,  who  remarked : 
"  The  offer  was  made  to  you  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain with  my  entire  concurrence,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  you  any  onerous  or  dis- 
agreeable duties,  but  in  order  to  pay  you  that 
tribute  of  respect  which  is  justly  due  to  the  first 
of  living  poets.  The  Queen  entirely  approved 
of  the  nomination,  and  there  is  a  unanimous 
feeling  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  heard  of  the 
proposal  (and  it  is  pretty  generally  known), 
that  there  could  not  be  a  question  about  the 
selection.  Do  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
any  obligations  which  the  appointment  may  be 
supposed  to  imply.  I  will  undertake  that  you 
shall  have  nothing  required  from  you."  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  resist  such  flattering 
appeals,  and  Wordsworth  accepted  the  bays, 
with  the  pension  of  £800  a  year  which  came 
along  with  them.  It  was  well,  however,  that  he 
had  accepted  the  laureate's  crown  on  the  oondi* 
tion  that  he  was  to  be  exempted  bom  the 
responsibilities  it  had  formerly  entailed,  as  he 
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seldom,  almost  never,  strnck  the  lyre  after  the 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  April  1850,  from  the 
effects  of  a  cold  caught  on  the  10th  of  March— 
"passing  away  almost  insensibly,  exactly  at 
twelve  o'dock,  whUe  the  cuckoo  dock  was 
striking  the  hour."  Coleridge,  in  his  "Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,"  has  given  an  estimate  of  his 
poetical  character,  which,  as  applying  to  the 
mass  of  his  poems,  is  so  just  and  true,  as  well 
as  so  felicitously  expressed,  that  we  prefer 
transcribing  it,  as  a  finish  to  this  necessarily 
brief  sketch,  to  making  any  remarks  of  our 
own: 

'*  First,  an  austere  purity  of  language,  both 
gnmmatically  and  logically ;  in  short,  a  perfect 
appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning. 
Secondly,  a  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  won,  not  from 
books,  but  from  the  poet's  own  meditations. 
They  are  fresh,  and  have  the  dew  upon  them. 
Even  throughout  his  smaller  poems,  there  is  not 
one  which  ii  not  rendered  valuable  by  some  just 
and  original  reflection.  Thirdly,  the  sinewy 
strength  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  para- 
graphs; the  frequent  ewriMa  felicitaa  of  his 
diction.  Fourthly,  the  perfect  truth  of  nature 
in  his  images  and  descriptions,  as  taken  immedi- 
ately from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives 
a  physiognomic  expression  to  all  the  worics  of 
nature.  Fifthly,  a  meditative  pathos — a  union 
of  deep  and  subtle  thought  with  sensibility;  a 
sympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  sympathy  in- 
deed of  a  oontemplator  rather  than  a  feUow- 
suiliarer  and  co-mate  {spectator,  hand  parties), 
but  of  a  contemplation  from  whose  view  no 
ditference  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the 
nature ;  no  ixguries  of  wind,  or  weather,  or  toil, 
or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise  the  human 
face  divine.  Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  chal- 
lenge for  the  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  fancy, 
Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  always  graceful 
and  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally  too 
ctnnge,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view, 
or  is  such  as  appears  the  creature  of  predeter- 
mined research,  rather  than  spontaneous  pre- 
sentation. Indeed,  his  fancy  seldom  displays 
itself  ss  mere  unmodified  fancy,  j^ut  in  imagin- 
ative power  he  stands  nearest  of  all  modem 
writers  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a 
mind  perfectly  unborrowed,  and  his  own.  To 
employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an 
instance  and  an  Ulnstration,  he  does  indeed^  to 
all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects, 

*Add  the  gleam. 
The  li^  that  never  mm  on  sea  or  land. 
The  ooosecntton  and  the  poet's  dream.' " 

DOBOTHT  V0BD8W0RTH. 

Wordsworth's  only  sister,  Dorothy,  whose  life 


was  so  helpful  in  every  sense  to  her  poet 
brother,  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day,  1771. 
At  her  father's  death  she  was  brought  up  by 
her  mother's  cousin,  Miss  Threlkeld,  who  lived 
in  Halifax.  While  her  brother  William  was  at 
school,  andjrom  the  date  of  her  removal  from 
home,  she  must  have  met  him  but  seldom. 
While  he  was  travelling  in  Switzerland,  North 
Italy,  and  France,  Dora  lived  much  with  her 
uncle,  Dr  Cookson,  a  canon  of  Windsor.  Re- 
turning from  the  Continent,  his  spirit  fired  and 
absorbed  with  the  French  Bevolution,  and  with 
no  definite  aim  in  life,  Wordsworth,  in  1794, 
called  on  his  sister  at  Halifax.  They  travelled 
together  from  Kendal  to  Grasmere,  and  from 
Grasmere  to  Keswick.  The  legacy  of  £900  left 
to  him  by  Raisley  Calvert,  came  early  in  1795. 
Bemarkii^  on  this  afterwards,  he  said:  **  Upon 
the  interest  of  the  £900,  £400  being  laid  out  in 
annuity,  with  £200  deducted  from  the  principal, 
and  £100  a  legacy  to  my  sister,  and  £100  more 
which  the  '  Lypcal  Ballads'  have  brought  me, 
my  sister  and  I  have  contrived  to  live  seven  years, 
nearly  eight."  Thus,  as  J.  C.  Shairp  remarks, 
when  his  mind  was  unsettled  by  the  French 
Revolution^  "a  good  Providence  brought  his 
sister  to  his  side  and  saved  him.  She  discerned 
his  real  need,  and  divined  the  remedy.  By  her 
cheerful  society,  fine  tact,  and  vivid  love  for 
nature,  she  turned  him,  depressed  and  bewild- 
ered, alike  from  the  abstract  speculations  and 
the  contemporary  politics  in  which  he  had  got 
immersed,  and  directed  his  thoughts  towards 
the  truth  of  poetry,  and  the  face  of  nature,  and 
the  healing  that  for  him  lay  in  these." 

^'Thenitwas 
That  the  beloved  sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed — 
Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  true  stH  ;  for  though  bedimmed  and 

changed 
Much,  as  it  seemed,  I  was  no  farther  changed 
Than  as  a  clouded  or  a  waning  moon : 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return, 
She,  in  the  midst  of  all»  preserved  me  still 
A  poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name. 
And  that  alone,  zny  oflSce  upon  earth.** 

In  the  autumn  of  1795  they  settled  down  at 
Racedown  Lodge,  Dorsetshire,  and  the  poet  set 
his  mind  steadily  on  composition.  Coleridge 
paid  them  a  visit  after  they  had  been  two  years 
settled  in  this  new  home.  He  describes  Miss 
Wordsworth  thus :  "  She  is  a  woman  indeed,  in 
mind,  I  mean,  and  in  heart ;  for  her  person  Ib 
such  that  if  you  expected  to  see  a  pretty  woman, 
you  would  think  her  ordinary ;  if  you  expected 
to  see  an  ordinary  woman,  you  would  think  her 
pretty;  but  her  manners  are  simple,  ardent,  im- 
pressive. In  every  motion  her  innocent  soul  out- 
beams  so  brightly,  that  those  who  saw  her  would 
say,  '  Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  with  her.' 
Her  information  various,  her  eye  watchful  in 
minutest  observation  of  nature,  and  her  taste  a 
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perfect  electrometer."  Removing  from  Race- 
down,  they  settled  at  Alfozden,  near  Nether 
Stowey,  in  SomersetBhire.  Here  the  two  poets 
wandered  with  one  another,  and  with  Dora: 
both  received  the  gtimolas  and  inspiration  which 
was  necessary  to  each.  The  "Rhyme  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner"  and  "  Chriatahel"  were  com- 
posed by  Coleridge  at  this  time;  and  here  also 
Wordsworth  gave  forth  some  of  his  finest  lyrics : 
"We  are  Seven,"  "Simon  Lee,"  "Expostula- 
tion and  Reply,"  "  The  Tables  Turned,"  "  It  is 
the  fint  mild  day  in  March,"  etc  Hazlitt,  who 
visited  the  poets  at  Alfoxden  at  this  time,  has 
left  the  following  on  record.  Although  the 
name  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth  is  only  mentioned 
once,  it  affords  a  very  vivid  picture  of  their 
manner  of  life  and  their  surroundings. 

"The  country  about  Nether  Stowey  is  beau- 
tiful, green  and  hilly,  and  near  the  sea-shore. 
I  saw  it  but  the  other  day,  after  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  from  a  hill  near  Taunton.  How 
was  the  map  of  my  life  spread  out  before  me,  as 
the  map  of  the  country  lay  at  my  feet  1  In  the 
afternoon  Coleridge  took  me  over  to  Alfoxden, 
a  romantic  old  family  mansion  of  the  St  Aubins, 
where  Wordsworth  lived.  It  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  who  gave 
him  the  free  use  of  it  Somehow,  that  period 
(the  time  just  after  the  French  Revolution)  was 
not  a  time  when  nothing  was  given  for  nothing. 
The  mind  opened,  and  a  softness  might  be  per- 
ceived coming  over  the  heart  of  individuals, 
beneath  '  the  scales  that  fence'  our  self-interest 
Wordsworth  himself  was  firom  home,  but  his 
sister  kept  house,  and  set  before  us  a  fhigal 
repast ;  and  we  had  f^ee  access  to  her  brother's 
poems,  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  which  were  still 
in  manuscript,  or  in  the  form  of  'Sybilline 
Leaves.'  I  dipped  into  a  few  of  these  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  with  the  faith  of  a  novice. 
I  slept  that  night  in  an  old  room  with  blue 
hangings,  and  covered  with  the  round-faced 
family  portraits  of  the  age  of  Geoi>ges  I.  and 
IL,  and  firom  the  wooded  declivity  of  the  ad- 
joining park  that  overlooked  my  window,  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  could 

'  hear  the  loud  stag  speak.* 


cc 


.  .  That  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  we  strolled  out  into  the  park,  and  seat- 
ing ourselves  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  ash-tree  that 
stretched  along  the  ground,  Coleridge  read  aloud 
with  a  sonorous  and  musical  voice,  the  ballad  of 
'  Betty  Foy.'  I  was  not  critically  or  sceptically 
inclined.  I  saw  touches  of  truth  and  nature, 
and  took  the  rest  for  granted.  But  in  the 
*  Thorn,',  the  *Mad  Mother,'  and  the  'Com- 
plaint of  a  Poor  Indian  Woman,'  I  felt  that 
deeper  power  and  pathos  which  have  been  since 
acknowledged, 

*  In  Bptte  of  pride.  In  erring  reeaonli  ipite,* 

•a  the  characteristics  of  this  author;  and  the 


sense  of  a  new  style  and  a  new  spirit  in  poetry 
came  over  me.  It  had  to  me  tomething  of  the 
effect  that  arises  from  the  turning  up  of  the  fresh 
soil,  or  of  the  first  welcome  breath  of  spring : 

<  While  yet  the  tzembUng  year  is  unoonflrmed.' 

Coleridge  and  myself  walked  back  to  Stowey 
that  evening,  and  his  voice  sounded  high 

*  Of  Proridenoe,  foreknowledge,  win,  and  fMe, 
nxed  (ate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abeolute,' 

as  we  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy 
stream  or  waterfall,   gleaming  in  the  summer 
moonlight  i  He  lamented  that  Wordsworth  was 
not  prone  enough  to  believe  in  the  traditional 
superstitions  of  the  place,  and  that  there  was  a 
something  corporeal,   a  matter' of -fciciness,  a 
clinging  to  the  palpable,  or  often  to  the  petty, 
in  his  poetry,  in  consequence.    His  genius  was 
not  a  spirit  that  descended  to  him  through  the 
air;  it  sprung  out  of  the  ground  like  a  flower, 
or  unfolded  itself  from  a  green  spray,  on  which 
the  goldfinch  sang.    He  said,  however  (if  I  re- 
member right),  that  this  objection  must  be  con- 
fined to  his  descriptive  pieces,  that  his  philo- 
sophic poetry  had  a  grand  and  comprehensive 
spirit  in  it,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  to  inhabit 
the  universe  like  a  palace,  and  to  discover  truth 
by  intuition  rather  than  by  deduction.     The 
next  day  Wordsworth  arrived  from  Bristol  at 
Coleridge's  cottage.   I  think  I  see  him  now.   He 
answered  in  some  degree  to  his  friend's  description 
of  him,  but  was  more  gaunt  and  Don  Quixote-like. 
He  was  quaintly  dressed  (according  to  the  cos- 
turns  of  that  unconstrained  period)  in  a  brown 
fustian  jacket  and  striped  pantaloons.     There 
was  something  of  a  roll,  a  lounge  in  his  gait,  not 
unlike  his  own  Peter  Bell.    There  was  a  severe, 
worn  pressure  of  thought  about  tin  temples,  a 
fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  in  objects 
more  than  the  outward  appearance),  an  intense, 
high,  narrow  forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  cheeks 
furrowed  by  strong  purpose  and  feeling,  and  a 
convulsive  inclination  to   laughter  about  the 
mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn, 
stately  expression  of  the  rest  of  his  face.   Chant- 
rey's  bust  wants  the  marking  traits ;  but  he  was 
teased  into  making  it  regular  and  heavy.    Hay- 
don's  head  of  him,  introduced  into  the  "Entrance 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,"  is  the  most  like  his 
drooping  weight  of  thought  and  expression.    He 
sat  down  and  talked  very  naturally  and  tnelj, 
with  a  mixture  of  clear,  gushing  accents  in  his 
voice,  a  deep  guttural  intonation,  and  a  strong 
tincture  of  the  northern  burr,  like  the  crust  on 
wine.    He  instantly  began  to  make  havoc  of  the 
half  of  a  Cheshire  cheese  on  the  table,  and  said, 
triumphantly,  that  "  his  marriage  with  experi- 
ence had  not  been  so  productive  as  Mr  Sonthey*! 
in  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life."    He  had  been  to  see  the  "dstle 
Spectre"  by  Monk  Lewis,  while  at  Bristol,  and 
described  it  very  welL    He  said  "it  fitted  the 
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taste  of  the  aadience  like  a  glove."  This  ad 
eapiandum  merit  was,  however,  by  no  means  a 
recommendation  of  it^  according  to  the  severe 
principles  of  the  new  school,  which  reject  rather 
than  conrt  popular  effect.  Wordsworth,  looking 
ont  of  the  low,  latticed  window,  said,  "  How 
beaatifolly  the  san  sets  on  that  yellow  bank  1 " 
I  thonght  within  myself,  "With  what  eyes 
these  poets  see  nature  I "  and  ever  after,  when  I 
saw  the  sanset  stream  upon  the  objects  facing 
it,  conceived  I  had  made  a  discovery,  or  thanked 
Mr  Wordsworth  for  having  made  one  for  me  I 
We  went  over  to  Alfoxden  again  the  day 
following,  and  Wordsworth  read  us  the  story  of 
"  Peter  Bell "  in  the  open  air;  and  the  comment 
upon  it  by  his  face  and  voice  was  very  different 
from  that  of  some  later  critics  I  Whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  poem,  *'  his  face  was  as  a  book 
where  men  might  read  strange  matters,"  and  he 
announced  the  fate  of  his  hero  in  prophetic 
tones.  There  is  a  chant  in  the  recitation  both 
of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  which  acts  as  a 
spell  upon  the  hearer,  and  disarms  the  judgment. 
Perhaps  they  have  deceived  themselves  by  mak- 
ing habitual  use  of  this  ambiguous  accompani- 
ment. Coleridge's  manner  is  more  full,  ani- 
mated, and  varied ;  Wordsworth's  more  equable, 
sustained,  and  internal.  The  one  might  be 
termed  more  dramatic,  the  other  more  lyrical. 
Coleridge  has  told  me  that  he  himself  liked  to 
compose  in  walking  over  uneven  ground,  or 
breaking  throagh  the  straggling  branches  of  a 
oopse-wood ;  whereas  Wordsworth  always  wrote 
(if  he  could)  walking  up  and  down  a  straight 
gravel  walk,  or  in  some  spot  where  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  verse  met  with  no  collateral  inter- 
ruption. 

Speaking  of  the  power  and  refreshment  of  his 
aister^s  ministry  at  this  time,  Wordsworth  says : 

"  She  gave  me  eyeSi  she  gave  me  ears. 
And  humble  oares  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears. 
And  love  and  thought  and  Joy." 

The  cold  winter  of  1798  was  spent  in  Germany. 
Betuming  to  England  in  the  spring,  after  a  time 
spent  with  friends  at  Stockton-upon-Tees,  they 
settled  down  in  a  small  two-etory  house  at  the 
Townend  of  Grasmere.  This  was  their  home  for 
eight  years;  their  income  being  £100  a  year, 
seoessitated  economy ;  Dorothy  doing  the  house- 
hold work,  and  also  transcribing  her  brother^s 
poems,  as  he  had  no  patience  with  this,  the  more 
mechanical  part  of  writing.  Many  of  his  poems 
she  anticipated  with  her  own  observant  eye; 
notably  the  "Daffodils,"  of  which  a  good  prose 
version  may  be  seen  in  her  journal  Some  of 
Wordsworth's  most  characteristic  poems  were 
written  here  between  1800  and  1807.  Together 
tbey  made  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  In  1802  he 
married  Iftary  Hutchinson,  his  sister^s  friend. 
IXnothy  stiU  continued  in  the  house  as  before, 
Glaring  in  the  household  work,  and  in  the 


country  walks,  and  reading  and  writing  for  him. 
In  1803,  after  his  first  son  was  born,  accompanied 
by  his  sister  and  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  started 
for  a  tour  through  Scotland.  The  journal  kept 
by  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  entitled  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Tour  made  in  Scotland  in  1803,"  was 
published  entire  in  1874,  with  a  biographical 
preface  by  J.  C.  Shairp.  It  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  from  the  public 

De  Quincey,  who  saw  Miss  Wordsworth  in 
1807,  the  year  in  which  he  made  her  brother's 
acquaintance,  speaks  of  her  thus : 

"  *  Her  face  was  of  Egyptian  brown ; '  rarely, 
in  a  woman  of  English  birth,  had  I  seen  a  more 
determinate  gipsy  tan.  Her  eyes  were  not  soft 
as  Mrs  Wordsworth's,  nor  were  they  fierce  or 
bold;  but  they  were  wild  and  startling,  and 
hurried  in  their  motion.  Her  manner  was  warm, 
and  even  ardent;  her  sensibility  seemed  consti- 
tutionally deep,  and  some  subtle  fire  of  impas- 
sioned intellect  apparently  burned  within  her, 
which — being  alternately  pushed  forward  into  a 
conspicuous  expression  by  the  irresistible  in- 
stincts of  her  temperament,  and  then  immedi- 
ately checked  in  obedience  to  the  decorum  of 
her  sex  and  age  and  her  maidenly  condition — 
gave  to  her  whole  demeanour,  and  to  her  conver- 
sation, an  air  of  embarrassment,  and  even  of 
self-conflict,  that  was  almost  distressing  to  wit- 
ness. Even  her  very  utterance  and  enunciation 
often  suffered  in  point  of  clearness  and  steadi- 
ness, from  the  agitation  of  her  excessive  organic 
sensibility.  At  times  the  self-counteraction  and 
self-baffling  of  her  feelings  caused  her  even  to 
stammer.  But  the  greatest  deductions  fh)m  Miss 
Wordsworth's  attractions,  and  from  the  exceed- 
ing interest  which  surrounded  her,  in  right  of 
her  character,  of  her  history,  and  of  the  relation 
which  she  fuMlled  towards  her  brother,  were  the 
glancing  quickness  of  her  motions,  and  other 
circumstances  in  her  deportment  (such  as  her 
stooping  attitude  when  walking),  which  gave  an 
ungraceful  character  to  her  appearance  when  out 
of  doors.    .    .    • 

**  Her  knowledge  of  literature  was  irregular 
and  thoroughly  uns3r8tematic  She  was  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  but  what  she 
knew,  and  had  really  mastered,  lay  where  it 
could  not  be  disturbed— in  the  temple  of  her 
0¥m  most  fervid  heart" 

Some  farther  removals  took  place ;  to  Allan 
Bank  in  1808,  remaining  there  three  years ;  to 
the  parsonage  of  Grasmere  in  1811,  and  finally 
to  Rydal  Mount  in  1813.  The  "Excursion,"  all 
of  which  Miss  Wordsworth  had  transcribed, 
was  published  in  1814.  In  1820  she  accompanied 
her  brother  and  his  wife  to  the  Continent  In 
1829  she  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  illness  from 
which  she  never  fully  recovered.  '  The  unceas- 
ing strain  of  years,"  says  J.  C.  Shairp,  "  had  at 
last  worn  out  that  buoyant  frame  and  fervid 
spirit  She  had  given  herself  to  one  work,  and 
that  work  was  done.    To  some  it  may  seem  a 
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oommonplaee  one,  to  live  in  and  for  her  brother, 
to  do  by  him  a  siBter's  duty.  With  original 
powers  which,  had  she  chosen  to  set  up  on  her 
own  account,  might  have  won  for  her  high 
literary  fame,  she  was  content  to  forget  herself, 
to  merge  all  her  gifts  and  all  her  interests  in 
those  of  her  brother.  She  thos  made  him  other 
and  higher  than  he  could  have  been  had  he 
stood  alone,  and  enabled  him  to  render  better 
service  to  the  world  than  without  her  ministry 
he  could  have  done.  With  this  she  was  well 
content  It  is  sad  to  think  that  when  the  world 
at  last  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  the  great 
original  poet  of  this  century,  she  who  had  helped 
to  make  him  so  was  almost  past  rejoicing  in  it 
It  is  said  that  during  those  latter  years  he  never 
spoke  of  her  without  his  voice  being  sensibly 
softened  and  saddened.  The  return  of  the  day 
when  they  two  first  came  to  Grasmere  was  to 
him  a  solemn  anniversary.  But  though  so  en- 
feebled,  she  still  lived  on,  and  survived  her 
brother  by  nearly  five  years.  Her  death  took 
place  at  Bydal  Mount  in  January  1855,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three.  And  now,  beside  her 
brother  and  his  wife  and  others  of  that  house- 
hold, she  rests  in  the  green  Grasmere  church- 
yard, with  the  clear  waters  of  Botha  murmuring 
by." 

WOBD8W0BTH. 
BT.  LOBD  OOLEBIDQB.* 

I  owe  it,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  of  having  had 
the  honour  to  represent  Exeter  in  Parliament 
for  some  years,  that  I  have  been  requested  to 
appear  before  you  to-night  in  the  capacity  of 
lecturer.  It  has  in  consequence  cost  me  no 
small  trouble  to  consider  and  determine  what 
subject  I  should  choose  for  my  discourse.  I 
wished  to  choose  some  subject  which,  at  any 
rate,  could  do  no  harm,  and  of  which  I  am  not 
wholly  ignorant ;  but  I  have  found  the  task  of 
selection  by  no  i^eans  easy.  Innocent  subjects 
indeed  abound;  but  the  knowledge  of  them 
possessed  by  a  man  immersed  in  business  and 
wholly  occupied  with  the  labours  of  public  life, 
is  not  equally  abundant  Men,  no  doubt,  habitu- 
ally lecture  upon  subjects  of  which  they  know 
nothing  and  understand  nothing,  and  as  to 
which  I  should  think,  if  they  have  common 
modesty,  they  must  be  very  conscious  of  their 
ignorance.  These  examples  are  certainly  at 
once  amusing  and  amazing ;  but  I  do  not  desire 
that  astonishment  should  tempt  me  into  imita- 
tion. What  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  if 
not  new,  shall,  I  hope,  be  true ;  if  familiar,  it 
is,  I  think,  important ;  and  it  does  not  always 
follow,  that  what  is  true  and  familiar  is  so 
practically  accepted  and  acted  en  as  to  make 
insistence  on  it  needless. 

I  suppose  that  the  minority  of  yon  whom  I 

*  A  lecture  delfrered  before  the  Uteruy  Sodety  of 
Exeter,  in  April  1878,  by  Lord  Oolerldge,  and  hen 
reprinted  with  the  aalhor's  kind  permission. 


address  are  engaged  in  some  business  or  profes- 
sion ;  that  you  have  to  work  in  some  way  or 
another;  that  you  cannot  treat  life  as  a  mere 
enjoyment,  nor  do  always  what  you  please  or 
what  you  fancy ;  that  you  have  toil  and  struggle 
and  labour,  and  dull  duty,  perhaps  repulsive, 
at  least  uninteresting,  out  of  which  your  life  is 
for  the  most  part  made,  and  on  which  in  large 
measure  your  days,  perhaps  your  nights,  are 
spent  If  this  be  so,  in  this  at  least  you  and  I 
are  at  one ;  I  wish  therefore  to  suggest  to  you 
the  true  practical  value,  to  such  as  we  are,  of 
great  imaginative  and  poetical  compositions; 
and  as  an  example  of  such  oompositiona  I  will 
take  the  works  of  the  poet  I  kndw  best  next  to 
Shakespeare,  the  works  of  William  Wordsworth, 
and  urge  upon  you  their  reverent  study.  I  am 
8i>eaking  only  as  a  man  of  business  to  men  of 
business.  The  really  great  and  profound  men 
of  letters  I  pass  by  with  true  resjiect  They 
have  their  own  noble  work  to  do,  and  many  of 
them  do  it  nobly.  The  smart  critics  who  settle 
a  reputation  with  a  sneer  and  dismiss  a  great 
author  in  a  parenthesis,  they  too  do  their  work 
which  is  not  noble,  and  to  their  work  I  leave 
them.  Let  us  see  whether  for  you  and  for  me 
there  be  not  sound  and  sensible  reasons  in  sup* 
port  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  in  selecting  such  a 
subject  for  my  address  to  you  to-night  I  have 
been  influenced  In  some  degree  by  a  certain  perw 
versity.  For  I  have  seen  the  love  of  Words- 
worth imputed  almost  as  a  discredit  and  a  dis- 
qualification for  the  holding  of  high  legal  office ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  quoted 
him  at  a  legal  dinner,  suggested  by  the  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  hiid  upon  the  subject  during 
dinner  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  myself,  seems  to  have  struck  some  public 
writers  as  incongruous,  not  to  say  as  indicating 
a  certain  weakness  and  effeminacy  of  mind. 
Well,  I  admit  to  having  a  perverse  satisfaction 
in  taidng  a  natural  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
my  utter  and  peremptory  dissent  fh>m  any  such 
notions.  But  I  have  a  better  and  weightier 
motive  for  addressing  yon,  which  is  this.  The 
study  of  Wordsworth  has  been  to  me  fhim  my 
childhood  so  great  a  comfort  and  delight;  it 
has,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  been  of  such  real  and 
abiding  use  to  me,  that  it  is  a  plain  duty  of 
gratitude  to  say  so  openly  on  all  fitting  ooca^ 
sions,  and  to  endeavour  if  I  can  to  lead  others 
to  e^joy  what  I  have  fotmd  so  delightful,  and 
to  benefit  by  that  which  I  have  found  so  profit- 
able. 

Wordsworth,  it  is  true,  is  probably  now,  by 
most  cultivated  and  intellectual  men,  admitted 
to  be  a  great  and  original  wiiteir ;  a  writer  whose 
compositions  it  is  right  to  be  acquainted  with 
as  a  part  of  Uterary  history  and  literary  ednca* 
tion.  Few  men  would  now  venture  to  deny 
him  genius  or  to  treat  his  poetry  with  contempt 
No  one  probably  would  dare  to  echo  or  even  to 
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defend  the  ribald  abuse  of  \h%BdinJbfUTghReoU'w, 
Bat  he  is  not  generally  appreciated :  even  now 
he  is  far  too  little  read ;  and,  as  I  think,  for  the 
idlest  and  weakest  of  all  reasons.  He  suffers 
still  from  the  impression  produced  by  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  men  who,  I  should  suppose, 
if  they  had  tried,  were  incapable  of  feeling  his 
beauty  and  his  grandeur,  but  who  seem  to  me 
never  to  have  had  the  common  honesty  to  try. 
Fastening  upon  a  few  obvious  defects,  seizing 
upon  a  few  poems  (poems  admitting  of  complete 
defence,  and,  viewed  rightly,  full  of  beauty,  yet 
capable  no  doubt  of  being  presented  in  a  ridicu- 
lous aspect),  the  critics  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
poured  out  on  Wordsworth  abuse,  invective, 
malignant  personality,  which  deterred  the  unre- 
flecting mass  of  men  from  reading  for  themselves 
and  finding  out,  as  they  must  have  found  out, 
the  worthlessness  of  the  critielBm.  They  de- 
stroyed his  popularity  and  blighted  his  reputa- 
tion, though  they  have  had  no  power  whatever 
over  his  fame.  Lord  JeBrej  was  the  chief 
offender  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
jadge  of  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician. 
As  Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  of  Session,  he  may, 
lor  what  I  know,  have  been  more  than  respect- 
able. As  a  man  he  had  warm  friends ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  deserved  to  have  them. 
But  his  collected  essays  show  hini  to  have  been 
as  poor,  as  shallow,  as  mistaken  a  critic  as  ever 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temporary  and  facti- 
tiooa  reputation.  If  you  look  through  his  essays 
you  will  find  scarcely  an  original  judgment  of 
bis  whidL  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Even  in 
the  instances  of  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  universal  favourites,  whom  Lord  Jef- 
frey in  common  with  everybody  else  praised 
and  honoured,  it  is  very  seldom  right  praise  or 
for  right  reasons  which  yon  will  find  bestowed 
on  them  by  him. 

That  such  a  man  could  not  measure  the  great- 
Bsn  of  Wordsworth,  and  was  incapable  of  feel- 
ing the  perfection  of  his  art;  that  he  should 
have  found  him  dull,  and  trifling,  and  prosaic, 
and  a  poor  artist,  ii  not  at  all  astonishing.  To 
him  originality  in  poetry  was  as  colour  to  a 
blind  man.  That  he  should  have  pursued  with 
bitter  personal  vituperation  so  pure  and  noble 
and  high-minded  a  man  as  Wordsworth  is  un- 
pleasant to  remember.  But  that  such  criticism 
an  his  (except  that  he  was  always  clear,  intelli- 
gible, and  decided)  should  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  followed  it,  is  wonderful 
indeed.  *'  Yarrow  Unvisited  "  he  calls  *<  a  tedi- 
ous, affected  performance;"  of  "Resolution 
and  Independence"  he  says,  "We  defy  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  Mr  Wordsworth  to  produce 
anything  at  all  parallel  to  this  from  any  collec- 
tion of  English  poetry,  or  even  from  the  speci- 
meoa  of  his  friend  Mr  Sonthey"  (a  sentence 
which,  in  a  vary  different  sense  from  that  which 
Lord  Jeifrey  gave  it,  I  should  desire  to  adopt) ; 
of  tha  ''Ode  on  Immortality,"  that  *<it  is  the 


most  illegible  and  unintelligible  part  of  the 
publication."  There  stood  the  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  "Yarrow  Unvisited,"  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  "Resolution  and  Independence," 
the  intense  and  profound  imagination  of  the 
"Ode  on  Immortality,"  to  confute  the  critic. 
Nay,  Lord  Jeffrey  quoted  noble  passages  at 
length  as  subjects  for  sneer  and  for  derision. 
But  the  sentence  of  the  critic  either  suspended 
men's  judgments  or  overbore  them,  and  the 
poems  were  unread.  The  power  of  the  JStftn- 
hurgh  Review  of  those  days,  written  as  it  was 
by  a  set  of  men  of  splendid  and  popular  abili- 
ties, was  indeed  prodigious.  It  stopped  for 
years  the  sale  of  Wordsworth's  poems;  and 
though  he  outlived  its  calumnies,  and  found  at 
length  a  general  and  reverent  acceptance,  yet 
priejudices  were  created  which  impeded  his 
popularity;  and  even  now  the  echoes  of  Lord 
JeSteya  mocking  laughter  fill  the  ears  of  many 
men,  and  deafen  them  to  the  lovely  and  majestic 
melody  of  Wordsworth's  song. 

It  is  against  prejudices  such  as  these,  unworthy 
and  unfounded  prejudices,  that  I  protest  It  is 
not  only,  it  is  not  chiefly,  that  they  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  sound  literary  judgment,  though 
this  is  something.  It  is  that  they  stand  between 
working  men,  using  that  expression  in  the  sense 
I  have  explained,  and  a  writer  who  might  be  of 
such  great  use  to  them  and  such  an  abiding 
comfort.  I  think  Wordsworth,  with  the  doubt- 
fnl  exception  of  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  do  not  know  enough  to  form  a  judgment, 
a  name  in  our  literature  to  which  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  are  alone  superior.  But,  right  or 
wrong,  this  is  not  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
insist.  What  I  do  wish  to  insist  on  is,  that  for 
busy  men,  men  hard  at  work,  men  plunged  up 
to  the  throat  in  the  labours  of  life,  the  study  of 
Wordsworth  is  as  healthy,  as  refreshing,  as  in- 
vigorating a  study  as  literature  can  supply. 
He  is  the  poet  to  whom  you  and  I  may  turn 
with  great  and  constant  advairtage.  And  I  wiU 
tell  you  why  I  say  so. 

First,  the  man  himself,  his  life,  his  character, 
whether  as  a  man  or  as  an  artist,  are  subjects 
for  the  study  and  imitation  of  every  hard-work- 
ing man.  His  life  was  pure  and  simple ;  I  might 
almost  say  austere.  With  very  narrow  means 
he  set  himself  down  to  pursue  his  calling  with  a 
single  eye  to  do  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and 
according  to  his  convictions  and  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities  to  benefit  mankind.  No  money 
difficulties,  not  even  the  pressure  of  almost  pov- 
erty, diverted  him  for  an  instant  from  his  high 
purpose,  or  bowed  him  at  any  time  to  an  un- 
worthy condescension.  No  mockery  disturbed 
his  equanimity,  no  unpopularity  shook  his  con- 
fidence. He  believed  he  had  a  work  to  do,  and 
he  did  it  with  all  his  might.  "  Make  yourself, 
my  dear  friend,"  he  said  to  Lady  Beaumont, 
"  as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with  respect  to  these 
poems.    Trouble  not  yourself  with  their  present 
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reception;  of  what  moment  is  that  compared 
with  what,  I  trust,  is  their  destiny?  To  console 
the  afflicted;  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight  by 
making  the  happy  happier;  to  teach  the  young 
and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think, 
and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively 
and  seriously  virtuous — this  is  their  office,  which 
I  trust  they  will  faithfully  perform  long  after  we 
(that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered 
in  our  graves."  Again  he  says :  **  Be  assured  that 
the  dedsion  of  these  persons  («.«.,  'the  London 
wits  and  witlings')  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question;  they  are  altogether  incompetent 
judges.  •  •  .  My  ears  are  stone  deaf  to  this 
idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron  to 
these  petty  stings ;  and  after  what  I  have  said  I 
am  sure  yours  will  be  the  same.  I  doubt  not 
that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible  confi- 
dence that  my  writings  (ai^d  among  them  these 
little  poems)  will  co-operate  with  the  benign 
tendencies  in  human  nature  and  society,  wher- 
ever found ;  and  that  they  will  in  their  degree 
be  efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and 
happier."  Once  more,  he  says  to  Sir  Qeorge 
Beaumont:  ''Let  the  poet  first  consult  his  own 
heart  as  I  have  done,  and  leave  the  rest  to  pos- 
terity— to,  I  hope,  an  improving  posterity.  I 
have  not  written  down  to  the  level  of  superficial 
observers  and  unthinking  minds.  Every  great 
poet  is  a  teacher ,;  I  wish  either  to  be  considered 
as  a  teacher  or  nothing."  And  in  a  very  fine 
passage  in  his  famous  preface,  speaking  of  the 
imagination,  he  says:  "And  if  bearing  in  mind 
the  many  poets  distinguished  by  this  prime 
quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention,  yet 
justified  by  the  recollection  of  the  insults  which 
the  ignorant,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptu- 
ous have  heaped  upon  tiiese  and  my  other 
writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 
Judgment  of  posterity  upon  myself,  I  shall 
declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I 
have  given  in  these  unfavourable  times  evidence 
of  exertions  of  this  faculty  upon  its  worthiest 
objects;  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and 
religious  sentiments  of  man,  his  natural  affec- 
tions, and  his  acquired  passions,  which  have  the 
same  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of 
men  in  this  kind  worthy  to  be  holden  in  undy- 
ing remembrance."  In  this  spirit  of  noble  self- 
confidence  he  turned  away  from  London,  from 
offers  of  lucrative  employment,  from  the  fascina- 
tions of  society,  to  which  he  was  by  no  means 
insensible,  and  spent  his  life  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland  in  the  steady  undeviating 
pursuit  of  what  he  knew  he  could  do  best 
Competence,  if  not  wealth,  came  to  him  in  after- 
years,  but  came  unsought;  a  great  and  genuine 
popularity  at  length  followed  him,  though  he 
had  never  followed  it;  but  these  things  did  not 
change  in  the  smallest  measure  the  simplicity 
of  bis  life,  or  disturb  the  repose  of  his  character. 
VvrgUvwoi  vidi  tantum.    It  was  my  privilege, 


when  I  was  yet  a  boy  and  he  an  old  man,  to 
spend  a  montii  in  constant  intercourse  with  him; 
and  I  have  retained  undying  recollections  of  the 
dignity  and  power  which  he  bore  about  him, 
and  which  were  singularly  impressive.  But  his 
poems  are  the  man,  and  what  I  saw,  and  I  hope 
profited  by,  you  may  see  and  profit  by  in  the 
books  which  he  has  left  behind. 

No  man  more  than  he,  moreover,  carried  con- 
science into  his  work.  His  style,  his  language, 
were  always  the  best  he  could  produce,  and  hia 
works  were  laboured  at  and  corrected  with  un- 
compromising severity.  Sometimes,  it  is  tme» 
he  in  later  years  corrected  into-tameness  the 
grand  conceptions  of  his  youth ;  but  his  principle 
was  high  and  right  "  I  yield  to  none,"  says 
he,  "in  love  for  my  art  I  therefore  labour  at 
it  with  reverence,  affection,  and  industry.  My 
main  endeavour  as  to  style  has  been  that  my 
poems  should  be  written  in  pure  intelligible 
English."  "Make  what  you  do  produce  as 
good  as  you  can,"  is  his  comment  on  an  answer 
of  Crabbe,  that  it  was  "  not  worth  while  "  to  Uke 
the  trouble  to  make  his  poems  more  correct  in 
point  of  English. 

Furthermore,  as  fsr  as  literature  is  conoemed, 
he  set  himself  to  a  great  task,  and  he  completely 
accomplished  it  He  had  Cowper  certainly  for 
a  forerunner,  but  from  many  causes  the  influ- 
ence of  Cowper  was  limited;  and  though  he 
preceded  Wordsworth,  yet  Wordsworth  has 
done  more  to  make  Cowper  appreciated  than 
Cowper  did  for  him.  Poetry  he  found,  in  spite 
of  Cowper  and  in  spite  of  Gray,  overlaid  with 
unreality  and  affectation,  severed  for  a  time  from 
the  truth  of  nature,  and  become  useless  and 
ineffective  for  puiposes  of  refreshment  and  im- 
provement He  set  himself  to  bring  Poetry 
back  to  simplicity  and  truth ;  he  sent  her  once 
more  to  nature  for  her  images,  and  to  the  heart 
of  man  for  her  thoughts;  and  created — as  he 
has  said  himself,  every  great  poet  must  create— 
the  taste  by  which  he  was  himself  to  be  relished. 
In  the  best  sense  he  revolutionised  the  style  of 
English  literature.  Say  what  men  will,  very 
few  of  his  contemporaries  were  not — there  is  not 
a  great  living  writer  who  has  not  been— deeply 
and  permanentiy  impressed  by  him.  In  Brown- 
ing, in  Tennyson,  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in 
Matthew  Arnold,  you  not  only  catch  echoes  of 
Wordsworth  from  time  to  time;  but  in  that 
which  at  their  best  all  have  in  oonmion  in  their 
simple,  direct,  energetic  Engliah,  yon  feel  the 
influence  in  style  which  he  left  behind  him.  To 
have  done  this,  and  to  have  set  a  great  example 
and  given  forth  a  teaching  for  which  every  one 
must  be  the  better,  constitutes  no  common  daam 
on  a  i>eople's  gratitude. 

But  he  has  done  this  besides  in  noble  works; 
in  works  which  will  never  die,  which  are  as 
delightful  and  refreshing  as  they  are  wise  and 
good.  I  do  not  pretend,  in  a  few  hasty  and  de- 
sultory remarks,  to  exhaust  the  subjects  which 
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even  my  knowledge  of  him  could  supply.  I  will 
take  but  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  he  teaches, 
and  point  out  to  you  how  he  teaches  them.  I 
hope  that  the  beauty  and  the  wisdom  will  speak 
for  themselves,  and,  if  the  great  man  is  new  to 
you,  will  kindle  in  you  a  desire  for  a  more  ex- 
tended  knowledi^  of  him.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  your  teacher,  but  I  may  not  improperly,  I 
hope,  tell  you  who  has  been  mine. 

First,  he  shows  us,  as  no  other  man  has  done, 
the  glory,  the  beauty,  the  holiness  of  nature ; 
he  spiritualises  for  us  the  outward  world,  and 
that  with  no  weak  and  sentimental  but  with  a 
thoroughly  manly  feeling.  He  always  insists,  it 
has  been  well  said,  that  nature  gives  gladness 
to  the  glad  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowfuL  It  is 
not  only  that  his  descriptions  of  nature  are  so 
true  and  so  f^vsh,  that  reading  him  after  a  hard 
day's  work  is  like  walking  out  amongst  the  fields 
and  hills,  but  that  he  steeps  them  in  an  ideal 
light  that  he  sheds  upon  them 

"thagleam— 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream ; " 

and  that  he  makes  us  feel  that  wonderful  con- 
nection between  nature  and  the  soul  of  man, 
which  is  indeed  mysterious,  but  which  those  who 
have  felt  it  cannot  deny ;  and  those  who  believe 
that  the  same  Almighty  God  created  both  will 
not  be  inclined  to  doubt. 

If  I  were  to  read  to  yon  all  the  passages,  or 
even  many  of  them  which  make  good  this  point, 
I  should  keep  you  here  till  midnight  Ton  need 
not  be  afraid.  I  will  trouble  you  but  with  two 
or  three.  In  "  Hart  Leap  Well,"  for  instance, 
the  story  is  that  a  knight  had  chased  a  stag  a 
whole  day  long,  and  the  stag  at  last,  with  three 
great  leaps  down  a  steep  hill,  fell  down  and  died 
on  the  brink  of  a  spring  of  water.  The  knight 
built  a  pleasure-house  there,  but  at  the  date  of 
the  poem  it  had  fallen  into  ruin ;  and  the  poet 
•ees  the  ruins  and  hears  the  story  fh>m  an  old 
shepherd  whom  he  finds  upon  the  spot.  And 
thus  the  poem  ends : 

"  Tint  ihepherd  stopped,  end  that  sune  story  told 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  reheanod. 
'A  JoDy  plaoe,'  said  he,  <  in  times  of  oldl 
But  something  ails  It  now;  the  spot  is  curst. 

**  *  Ton  see  there  lifeless  stamps  of  aspen  wood- 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms — 
These  were  the  hower;  and  here  a  mansion  stood. 
The  ilnest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms ! 

**  *The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  teD; 

Too  see  the  stones,  the  fountain,  and  the  stream : 
But  as  to  the  great  lodge !  yon  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

**  'There's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep, 
Wni  wet  his  lips  within  that  cap  of  stone; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep, 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

**  *  Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done, 
And  hlood  cries  out  for  blood;  bat>  for  my  put, 


Tve  guessed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  sun, 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  hart. 


"  '  Now,  here  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade; 
The  son  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone; 
So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said. 
Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are  gone.* 

"  Grey-headed  shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken  well ; 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and  mine: 
This  beast,  not  unobserved,  by  nature  fell ; 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

"  The  Being  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air. 

That  is  in  the  green  leaves  among  the  groves, 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  He  loves. 

"  The  pleasure-house  is  dust  ;-^behind,  before. 
This  is  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom; 
But  nature,  in  due  ooune  of  time,  once  more. 
Shall  here  put  on  h«r  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

"  She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 

That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be  known ; 
But  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 
These  monuments  shaU  all  be  overgrown. 

"  One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 

Taught  both  by  what  she  shows  and  what  conceals ; 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feds." 

Again,  let  me  take  the  end  of  one  of  his  very 
finest  lyrics,  the  *<  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle."  The  harper  of  the  Cliffords  is  repre- 
sented as  singing  an  exulting  song  on  the  re- 
storation of  good  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd 
Lord,  as  he  was  called,  to  the  halls  af  his  ancea- 
tors,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  The  whole  poem 
is  very  noble,  and  it  ends  thus : 

'*  Now  another  day  is  come. 
Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 
He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book ; 
Armour  rusting  in  his  haUs 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls : 
'  Quell  the  Soot,'  exclaims  the  hmee ; 
'  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France,' 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield — 
Ten  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  rictory ! 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 
When  our  shepherd,  in  Us  power. 
Hailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword. 
To  his  ancestors  restored 
Like  a  rei^ypearing  star. 
Like  a  gloiy  from  afar, 
First  sbaU  head  the  flock  of  war !  * 

Then  the  great  poet,  like  Timotheua  in  Dryden*8 
Justly  famous  ode,  "changed  his  hand  and 
chepked  his  pride,"  and  ends  his  poem  in  these 
slow,  tender  elegiac  stanzas : 

**  Alas !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know, 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  In  humble  wallcs  to  go, 
Wss  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 
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*'  Love  had  be  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  Lb  in  the  stany  sky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hiUs." 

Some  of  you  may  know  the  lines  I  next  give 
yon  from  the  poem  on  the  Wye,  but  if  you  do 
yon  will  forgive  me  for  reminding  you  of  them, 
and  for  reminding  others  that  they  were  pub* 
lished  in  1795,  twenty-three  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  later  cantos  of  "Childe 
Harold,'*  which  are  so  much  indebted  to  this 
and  to  other  poems  of  that  writer  whom  in  his 
baser  moods  Lord  Byron  used  to  a£fect  to  de- 
spise: 

"  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  inteifused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
AH  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  mountidns ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world. 
Of  eye  and  ear— both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognise. 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heut,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

One  more  passage  I  give  yon  fh>m  one  of  his 
less-known,  though,  I  think,  one  of  his  greatest 
poems,  the  "  Prelude."  It  ie  a  description  of  a 
pass  in  the  Alps : 

"  The  immeasurable  hdght 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed. 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfs^ 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  dear  blue  sky, 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears. 
Black  driisling  crags  that  spake  by  the  wayside. 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  fi^ddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens. 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light- 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end." 

In  these  passages  the  natural  images  are  grand 
and  large,  but  it  is  his  characteristic  that  he  can 
draw  the  noblest  lessons  from  the  humblest  ob- 
jects. '*To  me,"  he  says,  "the  meanest  flower 
that  blows  can  give 

**  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tean.** 


Two  passages  I  will  give  you  to  exhibit  these 
characteristics.  The  flrst  I  take  on  purpose 
from  the  much-laughed-at  "Peter  Bell:" 

"  He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams, 
In  the  greenwood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day^ 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

*'  In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

"  Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

« In  iradn,  through  water,  earUi,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread. 
When  Peter  on  some  April  mom, 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn. 
Hade  the  warm  earth  his  laqr  bed. 

"  At  noon,  when,  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high. 

The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 

Into  his  heart ;  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  t 

"  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gased  themselves  away." 

The  last  passages  on  this  subject  I  give  you  are 
from  the  '*  Prelude."  Nothing  can  be  simpler, 
yet,  unless  I  altogether  deceive  myself,  few  things 
in  Uteratnre  nobler  or  greater,  than  these  lines. 
The  first  passage  describes  his  coming  home 
with  his  brother  from  school  Jto  find  his  father 
dying ;  and  in  a  few  days  his  father  died : 

"  There  rose  a  crag. 
That,  from  the  meeting  point  of  two  highways 
Ascending,  overlooked  them  both,  ftf-etietched; 
Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 
My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired, 
Scout-like,  and  gidned  the  summit ;  'twas  a  day 
Tempestuous,  dark,  and  wild,  and  on  the  grass 
I  sate,  half  sheltered  by  a  naked  wall ; 
Upon  my  right  hand  crouched  a  single  sheep^ 
Upon  my  left  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood ; 
With  those  companions  at  my  ride,  I  watched. 
Straining  my  eyes  intensely  as  the  mist 
Oave  intermitting  proepeet  of  the  copse 
And  pUdn  beneath.    Ere  we  to  school  returned. 
That  dreary  tim»— ere  we  had  been  ten  days 
Sojourners  in  my  father's  house— he  died. 
And  I  and  my  three  brothers,  orphans  then, 
Followed  his  body  to  the  grave.    The  event. 
With  all  the  sorrow  that  it  brought,  appeared 
A  chastisement;  and  when  I  called  to  mind 
That  day  so  latc^  past,  when  from  the  crag 
I  looked  in  such  anxiety  of  hope ; 
With  trite  reflections  of  morality, 
Tet,  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bowed  low 
To  God,  who  thus  oorreoted  o^  dsilres; 
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And  afterwanb  the  wind  and  deety  rain. 
And  an  the  bmineM  of  the  elemente. 
The  ■ing'le  sheep,  and  the  one  blasted  tree. 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone  wall, 
l%e  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist 
That  on  the  line  of  Mch  of  those  two  roads, 
AdTBDoed  in  saeh  indisputable  shapes ; 
All  these  wen  kindred  spectacles  and  sounds 
To  whidi  I  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would  drink, 
As  at  a  fountain :  and  on  winter  nights, 
Down  to  this  veiy  time,  when  storm  and  ndn 
Beat  on  my  roof,  or,  haply,  at  noon-day. 
While  in  a  grove  I  walk,  whose  lofty  trees, 
Laden  with  summer's  thickest  foliage,  rock, 
In  a  Strang  wind,  some  working  of  the  spirit, 
Some  inward  agitations  thence  are  brought, 
Whate'er  their  office,  whether  to  beguile 
Thougbts  orer-bu^y  in  the  course  they  took. 
Or  animate!  an  hour  of  vacant  ease.** 

The  last  which  I  will  add  is  in  every  way  a 
most  characteristic  passage.  The  incident  is 
the  simplest  poesible,  yet  it  is  told  with  an 
imaginative  power  and  with  a  splendour  of  lan- 
guage which  invest  it  with  a  noble  interest,  and 
the  effect  of  the  incident  upon  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  boy  is  described  as  no  one  but 
Wordsworth  could  describe  it : 

**  One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  litUe  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
Poshed  from  the  shore.    It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  uMrantaln  echoes  did  my  boat  move  on 
Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side. 
Small  dides  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  qwtUing  light,    But  now,  like  One  who  rows. 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line  I  fixed  my  view 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  xidge. 
The  horiaon's  utipost  bonndaiy ;  far  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 
She  was  an  eifln  pinnace;  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  kke. 
And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan ; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horison's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge, 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  Instinct 
Upnared  its  head.    I  struck  and  struck  again, 
And  growing  still  in  staturo  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still. 
Tot  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 
Strode  after  me.    With  trembling  oars  I  turned. 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree ; 
Thero  in  her  mooring-plaoe  I  left  my  bark, 
And  throogb  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 
And  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  seen 
That  qwetsde,  for  many  daya^  my  brain 
Woiked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o*er  my  thoughts 
Then  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitode 
Or  blaak  desertion.    Ko  fiuniliar  shapes 
Bemainad,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 
Of  sea  ori^,  no  oolouxs  of  green  fleMs ; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 


Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 
By  'day,  and  wero  a  trouble  to  my  dreams." 

I  could  multiply  passages  endlessly  with  de- 
light to  myself,  but  most  likely  with  weariness 
to  you ;  but  I  must  pass  on  to  other  great  char- 
acteristics of  Wordsworth's  teaching.  No  man 
has  so  steadily  asserted  the  dignity  of  virtue,  of 
simplicity,  of  independence,  wherever  found, 
and  quite  apart  from  all  external  ornaments. 
He  has  chosen  a  pedlar  for  the  chief  charactei^ 
of  his  largest  poem,  and  invested  him  quite 
naturally  with  a  greatness  of  mind  and  char- 
acter— fitting  him  to  play  the  lofty  part  assigned 
him  in  the  "Excursion."  In  the  poem  called 
"Besolntion  and  Independence,"  the  interest 
turns  upon  the  simple,  steady  resolution  of  an 
old  leech-gatherer,  who  pursues  his  trade  in  ex- 
treme old  age  about  the  lonely  moors,  and  the 
strength  and  consolation  which  came  to  the  poet 
in  a  wa3rward  melancholy  mood  i^om  the  sight 
of  this  brave  old  man,  and  the  thought  of  his 
fimmess  and  perseverance.  The  poem  is  full  of 
famous  lines  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  with : 

"  Motionless  as  a  dond  the  old  man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call : 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all." 

Afirain  * 

"The  fear  that  kiUs; 
And  hope  that  Is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 
Gold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  poeta  in  their  misery  dead." 

"  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy. 
The  aleeplesB  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride ; " 

and  many  more.     And  it  ends  with  the  fine 
moral: 

"And  when  he  ended, 

I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 

In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 

'  God,'  said  I,  *  be  my  help  uid  stay  secure ; 

111  think  of  the  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor  1 ' " 

"  Well,"  said  a  friend  of  mine,  a  disbeliever 
In  Wordsworth,  "there  are  very  fine  lines,  no 
doubt,  in  that  poem;  but  think  of  any  man 
writing  all  that  about  a  poor  old  leech-gatherer." 
Tes,  it  is  all  about  a  poor  old  leech-gatherer  1 
Because  Wordsworth  goes  to  the  heart  of  things, 
and  not  to  their  ontsides,  to  the  soul  of  man, 
and  not  his  body;  and  because  a  pauper,  if 
resolute  and  high-minded,  is  far  more  interesting 
and  admirable  to  him  than  a  duke  of  twenty 
descents  who  is  nothing  but  a  duke.  Two  of  his 
most  beautiful  and  lofty  poems  are  "Michael" 
and  *'  The  Brothers ;"  indeed,  if  I  were  to  select 
a  single  poem  which  conveys  in  my  judgment 
the  greatest  feeling  of  Wordsworth's  pcwer,  I 
should  select  "Michael."  But  in  these,  and  in 
the  story  of  "Maigaret,"  and  in  the  series  of 
narratives  in  the  books  in  the  "Excursion," 
entitled  "The  Churchyard  among  the  Moun- 
tains," the  characters  are  all  of  humble  life; 
the  stories  are  the  simplest ;  and  yet  the  moral 
dignity— I  might  even,  without  extravagance, 
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say  the  moral  majesty — with  which  he  invests 
his  characters,  is  as  much  without  a  parallel  as 
the  absorbing  interest  and  deep  pathos  which 
his  imagination  clothing  itself  in  the  language 
of  moderation  and  reserve  throws  around  his 
quiet  themes.  Now  and  then,  not  often,  he 
bursts  into  an  open  condemnation  of  worldly 
conventions;  and  when  he  does,  not  Milton 
himself  is  grander  or  more  severe.  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  passage 
in  which  (I  should  suppose  very  justly)  he 
speaks  of  the  university  life  of  his  day  as  he  saw 

it  at  Cambridge: 

"AU  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short-lived  praise, 
Hera  sate  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from  solid  good ; 
And  hera  was  labour  his  own  bond  slave ;  hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clc^ ; 
And  poor  misguided  shame,  and  wiUess  feu*, 
And  simple  pleasure  foraging  for  death ; 
Honour  misplaced,  and  dignity  astray; 
Feuds,  factions,  flatteries,  enmity,  and  guile, 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  government 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater), 
And  decency  and  custom  starving  truth. 
And  blind  authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  who  might  have  led  him ;  emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown.** 

It  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  such  feeling  as 
this  passage  portrays,  that  he  should  have  had 
a  keen  sense  of  the  littleness  of  our  mere  personal 
life.  Personal  talk  of  all  sorts,  gossip,  person- 
ality, party  politics,  the  strife  of  law-courts,  the 
oeaseless  toil  of  money-making ;  all  these  things 

seemed  to  him  unutterably  small : 

• 

"Among  your  tribe. 
Our  daOy  world's  true  worldings,  rank  not  me  t 
Children  ara  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world  lies 
Mora  Justly  balanced ;  partly  at  their  feet. 
And  part  far  from  them :  sweetest  melodies 
Are  those  that  ara  by  distance  made  mora  sweet ; 
Whose  mind  Is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes. 
He  is  a  slave ;  the  meanest  we  can  meet  !*' 

Elsewhere  he  breaks  out  in  that  magnificent 
strain: 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us :  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  q)ending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  natura  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away— a  sordid  boon ! 
The  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  ara  upgathered  now  like  sleeping  flowera ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  ara  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.    Great  God  I  Td  rather  be 

A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  TViton  blow  his  wreath6d  horn." 

But  though  he  thought  so  little  of  individual 
life,  he  is  never  weary  of  insisting  on  the  great- 
ness and  mig'esty  of  the  free  life  of  a  nation. 


He  was  an  Englishman  to  the  heart's  core,  if 
ever  there  lived  one ;  his  heart  glowed  his  whole 
life  long  with  the  undying  fire  of  a  devoted 
patriotism.  He  lived,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
liberties  of  England — nay,  when  her  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  was  in  real  danger  from  the 
enormous  power  wielded  against  her  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  directed  by  his  genius,  the  greatest 
military  genius  of  modem  time.  For  a  while 
England  was  left  without  a  single  European  ally 
to  fight  single-handed  against  his  gigantic  mili- 
tary despotism.  Those  were  days  in  which 
invasion  seemed  possible,  and  in  which  at  least 
it  was  seriously  threatened.  The  whole  series 
of  his  sonnets  on  liberty  and  independence,  and 
several  of  his  odes  and  other  poems,  are  examples 
of  the  high  spirit  in  which  he  met  those  times, 
and  the  temper  he  desired  to  inspire  into  his 
countrymen : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiqtilty 
Hath  flowed, '  with  pomp  of  waters,  un^thstood :' 
Boused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  tbe  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old; 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everything  we  ara  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.*' 

In  reading  you  his  poem  to  the  men  of  Kent, 
I  should  remind  you  that  the  "  men  of  Kent**  is 
a  technical  expression  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Kent  whose  ancestors  were  never  con- 
quered by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  who 
obtained  firom  him  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  confirmation  of  their  charters  and  liberties. 
To  them  he  addressed  this  noble  music: 

*'  Yanguard  of  liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent  I 
Te  children  of  a  soil  thbt  dotii  advance 
Her  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment ! 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent ! 
They  from  their  fields  can  see  tiie  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  lance. 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  intent. 
Left  ringle,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yora, 
IMd  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath ; 
Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours  before— 
No  parleying  now  I    In  Britahi  is  one  breath ; 
We  all  ara  with  you  iu>w  from  shora  to  shora: 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  tis  victory  or  death  !** 

Two  more  of  these  trumpet-calls  of  the  old 
patriot  poet,  and  I  pass  on.  The  first  is  addressed 
toMUton: 

"  Milton !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee.    She  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  andent  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  ara  selfish  men ; 
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Oh !  raiae  us  ap,  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  as  mannen,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 
80  did*s(  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 
In  cheerfal  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay." 

The  last  I  will  trouble  yon  with  is  called  *'A 
BritoD's  Thought  on  the  Subjugation  of  Switzer- 
land,** when  the  armies  of  Bonaparte  overran 
that  country  and  crushed  the  republics,  and 
England  alone  was  left  nnoonquered : 

'*  Two  voloes  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice ; 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
l%ey  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  1 
TlMre  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  f ought'st  against  him ;  but  hast  vainly  striven : 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  art  driven. 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft: 
Then  cleave,  oh  deave  to  tiiat  which  still  is  left; 
For,  higfa-souled  maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before. 
And  ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore. 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee ! " 

Bach  was  the  stem  and  lofty  teaching  of  this 
great  man  in  the  days  of  the  first  Nai>oleon,  If 
be  bad  lived  in  the  days' of  the  third  Napoleon, 
and  bad  seen  the  coup  cTUatf  the  massacres  of 
Paris,  the  deportations  to  Cayenne,  the  seizure  of 
Savoy,  the  proposed  spoliation  of  Belgium,  by 
the  man  whom  it  is  tbe  fashion  to  call  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  fingland,  be  would  have  rebuked  the 
Knglish  worshippers  of  the  nephew  as  he  did 
those  of  the  far  greater  ancle : 

*'  Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart, 
Dial  an  aceozeed  thing  it  is  to  gaie 
On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  danled  eye." 

Yoa  would  expect  to  find,  and  it  is  the  fact, 
that  a  writer  who  rings  so  true  on  public  matters 
would  be  faVL  of  a  sound  and  healthy  spirit  on 
all  moral  or  social  subjects.  No  paltering  with 
morality,  no  apology  for  profligacy  and  crime, 
no  exaltbig  of  selfish  passion  into  heroic  virtue, 
is  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth.  It  was  said  of 
Yirgil  (and  it  was  said,  with  perhaps  one  doubt- 
Ail  exception,  with  perfect  truth)  that  he  was  a 
sacred  poet  It  was  said  of  Wordsworth  with 
widoabted  truth,  by  Ifr  Eeble,  whose  authority 
on  such  a  question  no  man  will  challenge.  I 
need  not  dta  the  "Ode  to  Duty'*  nor  any 
special  poem  in  proof  of  its  truth.  A  pure  life, 
an  habitnal  self-control,  a  deep  reverence  for 
God  and  for  His  Son,  a  memory  unburdened 
with  remorse  these  are  the  elements  of  happi- 
Bflsi  as  Wordsworth  viewed  It,  and  as  all  his 
poems  describe  it: 

**  O  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  tkst, 
In  purity  were  such. 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past, 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch ! 


Retirement,  then,  might  hourly  look 

Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook, 

Contented  and  serene ; 
With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  deep 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening ; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep. 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  limning." 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  the 
beauties  of  Wordsworth,  of  his  grace,  of  his 
melody,  of  the  perfection  of  his  style,  of  the 
splendour  of  his  lyrics,  of  his  grand  imagination, 
of  that  sublimity  which  he  displays  when,  in 
the  fine  language  of  Mr  Landor  (who  personally 
disliked  him),  **  he  shakes  the  earth  aside,  and 
soars  steadily  into  the  empyrean."  Tbe  book  of 
the  "Excursion,"  entitled  "Despondency  Ck>r- 
rected,**  the  "Ode  on  Immortality,"  "Laod- 
amia,"  "Dion,"  "Lycoris,"  "The  Triad,"  "The 
River  Daddon,"  besides  a  whole  catalogue  of 
smaller  poems;  these  seem  to  me  each  in  its 
way,  and  their  ways  are  very  different,  as  per- 
fect as  any  i)oems  in  the  English  language.  I 
must  leave  these  things  to  you.  If  yon  will  only 
read  them,  you  may  think  that  I  exaggerate 
perhaps;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you 
will  thank  me  for  the  introduction,  that  you  will 
wonder  such  poems  should  have  been  unknown 
to  yon,  and  that  the  more  you  read  them,  the 
more  admirable  and  consummate  they  will 
appear  to  you  merely  as  poems. 

In  selecting  the  passages  which  I  have  read  to 
you,  I  have  been,  of  set  purpose,  guided  rather 
by  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  than  by  the 
mere  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  the  les- 
sons are  conveyed.  Poems  such  as  you  would 
find  in  a  book  of  Wordsworth's  "  Beauties,"  I 
have  purposely  left  unquoted.  But  imperfect 
and  inadequate  as  this  paper  is,  it  would  be  even 
still  less  adequate  if  I  did  not  quote  one  passage 
in  illustration  of  Wordsworth's  exquisite  felicity 
of  diction  and  absolute  perfection  of  metre, 
when  the  occasion  is  one  for  the  display  of 
these  qualities.  I  will  read  yon  the  description 
from  the  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,"  of  the  first 
coming  in  of  the  Doe  and  her  lying  down  by 
Francis  Norton's  grave.  I  put  it  before  you  as 
a  piece  of  English  metre  worthy  of  the  very 
greatest  of  English  metrists,  of  Ben  Jonson,  of 
Gray,  of  Shelley  (why  should  I  hesitate  to  say?), 
of  Coleridge: 

"  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din. 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly, 
Redtes  the  holy  liturgy, 
The  only  voice  which  yon  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 
When  soft  !--the  dusky  trees  between. 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green. 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  Is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound, 
Free  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ground ; 
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And  ri^ht  across  the  verdant  sod 

Towards  tho  very  house  of  Ood, 

Oomes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 

Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 

Soft  and  silent  aa  a  dream, 

A  soUtaiy  Doe ! 

White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 

And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 

When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven, 

And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven; 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 

In  sunshine  sailing  far  away^ 

A  guttering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 

Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

"  Lie  silent  in  your  graves,  ye  dead ! 
Lie  quiet  in  your  churchyard  bed ! 
Ye  living,  tend  your  holy  cares; 
Te  multitude,  pursue  your  prayers ; 
And  blame  not  me  if  my  heart  and  right 
Are  occupied  with  one  delight ! 
Tb  a  work  for  Sabbath  hours 
If  I  with  this  bright  creature  go : 
Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers^ 
From  the  bowers  <rf  earth  below; 
Or  a  spirit,  for  one  day  given, 
A  pledge  of  grace  from  purest  heaven. 

"  What  harmonious  penrive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  die  ranges 
Bound  and  through  this  pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  1 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Leads  through  space  of  open  dsj. 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 
Of  the  glory  that  she  makes,— 
High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell, 
With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 
Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  budiy  head ; 
Some  Jealous  and  forbidding  cell, 
That  doth  the  living  itan  repel, 
And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dweU. 


<i 


The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 

Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  reoeas 

With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show ; 

And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 

Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  rovmd  her  grow 

A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 

But  say,  among  these  holy  places. 

Which  thus  assiduously  she  paces, 

Cknnes  she  with  a  votary's  task. 

Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  7 

Ffedr  Pilgrim !  harbours  she  a  sense 

Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence? 

Can  she  be  grieved  for  quire  or  shrine. 

Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine  T 

For  what  survives  of  house  where  God 

Was  worshipped,  or  where  man  abode; 

For  old  magniflcence  undone ; 

Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 

By  nature,  softening  and  concealing, 

And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing? 

Houms  she  for  lordly  chamber's  hearth 

That  to  the  sapling  ash  gives  birth ; 


For  dormitoiy's  length  hud  bore. 

Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  hdr; 

Or  altar,  whence  the  cross  wu  rent, 

Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament? 

She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone. 

Among  the  thick  weeds,  stretched  alone; 

A  warrior,  with  his  shield  of  pride 

Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side. 

And  hands  in  resignation  prest 

Pidm  to  palm,  on  hia  tranquil  breast; — 

As  little  she  regards  the  sight 

As  a  common  creature  might; 

If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care. 

Or  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 

But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 

And  on  she  moves— with  pace  how  light  \ 

Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 

The  dewy  turf,  witii  flowers  bestrewn ; 

And  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last 

Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grasqr  grave 

la.  quietness  she  lays  her  down; 

Gentle  as  a  weaiy  wave 

Sinks,  when  the  summer  breese  hath  died. 

Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side; 

Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 

Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly.** 

Ton  will  observe,  I  hope,  that  I  have  tried  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  object  with  which  I 
began;  to  show  the  nse  of  Wordsworth,  his 
practical  yalae  to  tw,  the  practical  advantage 
we  may  derive  from  him,  the  gratitude  we  owe 
him.  I  have  kept  therefore,  almost  entirely,  to 
some  points  only  in  his  literary  and  moral 
character  such  as  were  most  germane  to  the 
subject,  and  most  relevant  to  my  purpose.  One 
only  I  wiU  further  deal  with  here.  It  has  been 
said  (I  must  think  by  those  who  have  not  read 
him,  and  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about)  that  he  is  a  cold  and  heartless  writer. 
I  do  not  know,  on  the  contrary,  a  writer  more 
full  of  love — ^not  passion — or  more  exquisitely 
tender.  If  a  man  can  read  *' Michael,"  and 
«*The  Brothers,"  and  "Margaret,"  and  "Ellen," 
and  many  others,  with  tmfaltering  voice  and 
unmoistened  eyes,  he  must  either  have  great 
self-command  or  little  feeling.  And  to  me  the 
pathos  of  Wordsworth  is  like  the  sweetness  of 
Michael  Angelo.  As  the  sweetness  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  sweeter  than  that  of  other  men,  be- 
cause of  his  strength,  so  the  pathos  of  Words- 
worth is  the  more  moving  because  of  the  calmness 
and  reserve  and  self-restraint  with  which  it  is 
always  clothed.  Of  his  tenderness,  all  the 
poems  to  '*  Lucy"  are  surely  unanswerable  ex- 
amples :  but  on  i)er80nal  subjects  he  is  always 
tender;  and  I  do  not  know  more  tender  poems 
than  those  addressed  to  a  friend,  whose  manner 
had  changed  to  him,  and  those  to  his  wife's 
picture,  written,  too,  when  he  was  a  very  old 
man.  They  are  short,  and  they  are  the  last 
which  I  will  read : 

*'  There  is  a  change— and  I  am  poor; 
Your  love  hath  been,  not  long  ago, 
A  fountidn  at  my  fond  heart's  door. 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow; 
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And  flow  it  did,  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  ovm  bounty,  or  my  need. 

"  What  bappy  moments  did  I  count ! 

Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  above ! 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 

Of  munnuring,  sparkling,  living  love 
What  have  I?  shall  I  dare  to  teUT 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

"A  weO  of  lov»— it  may  be  deep~ 

I  trust  it  Is— and  never  dry— 
What  matter?  if  the  waters  sleep 

In  sQence  and  obscurity. 
Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor." 

Let  me  end  my  extracts  with  the  poems  upon 
liis  wife's  picture,  the  poems  of  a  man  old  in 
yean  indeed,  for  he  was  seventy-three  when  he 
wrote  them,  bat  young  in  heart  and  genius. 
They  an  entitled  "  To  a  Painter : 


, »» 


"AH  praise  the  likeness  by  thy  skill  portrayed ; 
But  tis  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  for  me. 
Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has  made, 
B^  the  haMtual  light  of  memory  see 
^res  unbedimmed,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade, 
And  smiles  that  from  their  birthpUM^  ne'er  shall  flee 
Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be ; 
And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 
Oooldst  thou  go  back  into  far  distant  years, 
Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought  t  that  inward  eye, 
Then,' and  then  only.  Fainter !  could  thy  art 
Ibe  visual  powers  of  nature  satisfy. 
Which  bold,  whatever  to  common  sight  appears, 
Thehr  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart. 

"*  Though  I  behdd  at  first  with  blank  surprise 
This  wotic,  I  BOW  have  gased  on  it  so  long 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes ; 
O^  my  beloved !  I  have  done  thee  wrong  1 
Cbnsdons  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  qnrung 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive : 
Mora  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 
As  weloame,  and  as  beautiful— in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holy. 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  an  thy  goodness^  never  melancholy ; 
To  tt^  lazge  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  post." 

Now  I  will  assume  that  you  think  I  have  made 
oat  some  case  for  the  power,  the  beauty,  the 
genios  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  What  is  the 
valae  of  them  !  They  seem  to  me,  at  the  least 
and  at  the  lowest,  to  give  an  intellectoal  plea- 
sure which  is  at  once  innocent  and  ennobling. 
They  will  create  in  those  who  master  them  a 
sympathy  with  loftiness  of  character  and  purity 
of  sool,  and  they  will  teach  high  and  independent 
principles  of  jadgmeot  to  be  applied  in  life  to 
all  things  and  all  people.  Is  this  kind  of  thing 
worth  study  T  Is  fine  art,  is  great  literature,  is 
lateUectoal  cultivation  of  the  value,  have  they 
each  and  all  the  merit  which  their  advocates 
maintain  they  have  ?  We  have  lived  to  hear  this 
dispated,  and  it  is  worth  while  for  a  moment  to 
sec,  if  we  can,  what  in  this  matter  the  truth 
nally  Sa.    A  great  statesman,  the  other  day,  said 


that  the  violin  and  all  that  proceeded  from  it 
was  as  great  an  effort  of  the  mere  intellect  as  the 
steam-engine.  "  What,"  it  was  immediately  re- 
plied by  a  man  of  very  high  rank — "  what  have 
all  the  men  who  have  scraped  for  three  hundred 
years  on  squeaking  strings  done  for  mankind 
compared  to  one  steam-engine ! "  That  depends 
on  what  is  meant  by  the  words  "  done  for  man- 
kind." I  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  implied  that  there  is  no  good  in  music, 
that  mankind  would  have  been  just  as  well  off 
if  Moeart  and  Beethoven  had  never  lived,  that 
Handel  is  nonsense  and  Haydn  stuff — 

"  Since  nought  so  stocldsh  hard  and  full  of  nge. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature; 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Kor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus- 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

So  says  Shakespeare ;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  was  a 
mere  poet.  "  To  many  men,"  says  another  great 
man,  *<the  very  names  which  the  science  of 
music  employs  are  ntterly  incomprehensible. 
To  speak  of  an  idea  or  a  subject  seems  to  be  fan- 
ciful or  trifling,  and  of  the  views  which  it  opens 
upon  us  to  be  childish  extravagance;  yet  is  it 
possible  that  that  inexhaustible  evolution  and 
disposition  of  notes,  so  rich,  yet  so  simple,  so 
intricate  yet  so  regulated,  so  various  yet  so  ma- 
jestic, should  be  a  mere  sound  which  is  gone  and 
perishes  ?  Can  it  be  that  those  mysterious  striv- 
ings of  the  heart  and  keen  emotions  and  strange 
yearnings  after  we  know  not  what,  and  awful 
impressions  from  we  know  not  whence,  diould 
be  wrought  in  as  by  what  is  unsubstantial,  and 
comes  and  goes  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself? 
It  is  not  so.  It  cannot  be.  No.  They  have 
escaped  from  some  higher  sphere ;  they  are  the 
outpourings  of  eternal  harmony  in  the  medium 
of  created  sound;  they  are  echoes  from  our 
home ;  they  aro  the  voices  of  angels,  or  the  mag- 
nificat of  saints,  or  the  living  laws  of  divine  go- 
vernance or  the  divine  attributes.  Something 
are  they  besides  themselves  which  we  cannot 
compass,  which  we  cannot  utter,  though  mortal 
man — and  he,  perhaps,  not  otherwise  distin- 
guished above  his  fellows— has  the  power  of 
eliciting  them." 

This  eloquent  passage  of  Dr  Newman  may 
appear  to  some  men  extravagant,  but  not  a  whit 
more  so  than  the  passage  about  the  squeaking 
strings  appears  to  others.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  use  in  these  attempts  to  compare  as 
to  results  things  which  in  their  nature  do  not 
admit  of  comparison.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  true 
that  you  can  learn  a  great  deal  of  a  certain  kind, 
from  studying  a  collection  of  well-drawn  engi- 
neering specifications,  which  you  would  never 
learn  from  reading  Wordsworth ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  you  can  learn  a  great  deal  of  a  certain 
other  kind  from  reading  Wordsworth  which  you 
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could  never  learn  from  all  the  specifications  in 
t^e  world.  Rhetorical  antitheses  of  this  kind 
are  really  very  misleading,  and  sometimes  very 
mischievoas.  We  have  heard,  for  example^  a 
distingoished  man  say  that  he  would  rather  see 
England  free  than  sober.  Well,  but  where  is 
the  natural  oppugnancy  between  freedom  and 
sobriety  T  Is  it  impossible  to  be  at  once  tem- 
perate and  ft^e  ?  Is  drunkenness  neoessaiy  to 
avoid  slavery  T  If  not,  such  phrases  as  suggest 
the  contrary  do  infinite  mischieC  So,  again,  it 
is  often  said,  it  is  better  to  be  religious  than 
orthodox.  Well,  but  is  it  impossible  to  be  both  ? 
Is  acquiesence  in  authority  in  matters  of  opinion 
consistent  only  with  coldness  of  devotion  or 
laxity  of  life  ?  So,  again,  yon  may  hear  it  said, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  natural  science  is  of 
far  more  value  than  a  knowledge  of  history,  or 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination;  and 
that  a  great  many  things  are  much  better  than 
a  great  many  other  things.  What  then  ?  All 
this  is  surely  very  narrow.  There  is  room  enough 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of  man- 
kind, for  all  pursuits  and  all  kinds  of  study  and 
education.  When  I  or  any  one  else  of  common 
sense  insist  on  the  importance  of  any  particular 
subject,  of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  there  is 
nothing  else  important  in  the  world.  All  things 
have  their  place;  and  it  is  the  narrow  and  weak 
mind  only  which  denies  its  place  to  a  subject 
because  the  particular  mind  happena  not  to  care 
for  it  or  understand  it  Those,  for  example,  if 
any  such  there  really  be,  who  can  see  nothing, 
and  who  deny  that  there  is  anything  at  all  in 
music,  are  to  be  sincerely  pitied,  either  as  men 
of  nanow  and  half-educated  minds,  or  because 
it  has  pleased  God  to  deny  them  a  sense  which 
has  been  granted  to  their  more  richly-gifted 
fellows.  Those,  too,  who  can  see  nothing  at  all, 
and  who  therefore  deny  that  there  is  anything  at 
all  in  poetry  and  other  works  of  imagination,  and 
who  can  derive  therefrom  no  profit  and  no  in- 
struction whatever,  are  no  doubt  entitled  to 
their  opinions;  but  they  must  bear  to  be  told 
that  they  are  no  judges  of  what  they  hAve  been 


denied  the  faculties  for  understanding,  and  that 
to  us  they  seem  very  poor  and  imperfect  crea- 
tures, and  objects  not  certainly  of  scorn,  but  of 
wonder  and  of  compassion. 

It  is  said  that  Wolfe^  when  just  about  to  scale 
the  heights  of  Abraham  and  win  the  battle  which 
has  immortalised  his  name^  quoted,  with  deep 
feeling  and  glowing  eulogy,  some  of  the  stanzas 
of  Oray's  "  Elegy."  Stories  implying  the  same 
sort  of  mind  are  told  of  that  noble  soldier.  Sir 
John  Moore.  In  such  minds  as  theirs  the  prac- 
tical and  the  imaginative  could  both  find  room, 
and  they  were  none  the  worse^  perhaps  they 
were  the  better  soldiers,  because  they  were  men 
of  cultivated  intellects.  And  this  is  really  what 
I  maintain,  that  in  sense  and  reason  each  study 
has  its  place  and  its  function.  I  do  not  under- 
rate science,  nor  decry  invention,  because  I  ad- 
vocate the  study  of  a  great  and  high-minded 
writer  any  more  than  because  I  insist  upon  the 
study  of  Wordsworth  I  forget  that  Homer  and 
Virg^  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  and  MOton, 
are  yet  greater  than  he,  and  yet  more  worthy 
study. 

All  I  say  is,  that  I  have  found  Wordsworth  do 
me  good;  and  I  have  tried  to  explain  why,  and 
to  suggest  that  other  men  might  find  him  do 
them  good  alsa  A  book  is  a  friend,  and  ought 
to  be  so  regarded.  Those  are  to  be  pitied  who 
have  bad  fkiends  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  bad 
company.  Those  are  to  be  envied  who  have 
good  fHends,  and  who  can  value  them  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  desert  and  use  them  as 
they  ought  And  what  is  true  of  living  fHanda 
is  true  in  yet  higher  measure  of  those  dead  and 
silent  fHends,  our  books.  I  am  very  sure  that 
you  will  find  Wordsworth  a  good  friend  if  you 
try  him;  that  the  more  you  know  him,  the  bet- 
ter you  will  love  him;  the  longer  you  live,  the 
stronger  wHl  be  the  ties  which  bind  you  to  his 
aide.  He  is  like  one  of  his  own  mountains,  in 
whose  shadow  you  may  sit,  and  whoae  heights 
yon  may  scale,  sure  that  yon  will  always  return 
therefrom  strengthened  in  mind  and  purified  in 
heart 


SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

[1771-1832.] 


It  has  been  sometimeB  said,  that  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  a  man  is  more  vain  than  of 
authorship,  yet  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  certainly 
more  proud  of  his  pedigree  than  of  his  writings ; 
and,  what  is  scarcely  less  strange^  that  which 
he  valued  the  less  was  the  means  of  making  him, 
while  that  which  he  valued  the  more  was  the 
source  of  his  greatest  misfortunes.   The  Border, 


that  great  nursery  of  families,  gave  birth  to  the 
Dukes  of  Bucdeuch,  with  whom  the  poet  waa 
connected.  It  is  fortunate  that  those  who  are 
proud  of  lineage  are  exempted  from  questioning, 
or  even  looking  at  the  origin  of  their  families ; 
for  it  is  more  true  than  pleasant  to  their  descen- 
dants, that  the  beginnings  of  these  Border  septs 
were  often  men  whoae  superiority  was  founded 
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on  nothing  better  thsn  the  stealing  of  cattle. 
Yet  such  is  the  power  of  genios  in  transferring 
qualities,  that  even  so  mean  and  disreputable  a 
calling  has  received  at  the  hand  of  this,  one  of 
her  sons,  something  so  like  an  appearance  of 
dignity  and  heroism,  that  the  anthor  coold  con- 
gratulate himself  on  both  ends  of  his  pedigree. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  bom  in  Edinbnigh,  on 
the  15th  of  Angust  1771,  a  day  signalised  by 
the  birth  of  Napoleon.  His  father,  a  man  of 
unblemished  reputation  for  correct  business 
habits,  honesty,  and  benevolence,  was  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet ;  his  mother,  Ann  Rutherford,  was 
daughter  of  Dr  John  Rutherford,  first  professor 
of  physic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  studied  under  the  celebrated  Boerhave.  ICr 
Robert  Scott,  farmer  at  Sandyknowe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Smailholm  Tower,  upon  the  Borders^ 
was  the  paternal  grandfather,  being  the  son  of 
Mr  Walter  Scott,  a  younger  son  of  Walter  Scott 
<A  Raebuni,  third  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Harden.  The  Scotts  of  Harden,  again,  came, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  from  the  stock  of 
the  Buccleuchs,  whereby  arose  the  connection 
between  the  poet  and  the  greatest  of  the  Border 
dans. 

Soott  was  a  healthy  infant  ftom  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  lameness  with  which  he  was 
aifected  through  life  was  not  congenital,  neither 
did  it  come  of  what  may  be  called  accident,  if 
tiie  origin  of  it  may  not  be  called  strange,  as 
described  by  himsell  One  night  he  had  a  great 
aversion  to  go  to  bed,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
chased  round  the  room  and  laid  hold  of,  that  he 
could  be  pTBvailed  upon  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  mother.  In  the  morning  he  was 
affected  with  fever,  and  after  three  days  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
Uif^  After  this,  and  till  he  was  about  eight 
years  of  age,  his  childhood  was  chiefly  spent  at 
his  grandfather^s  house  of  Sandyknowe,  where, 
even  at  this  early  time,  he  began  to  be  lovingly 
Ikmiliar  with  the  scenery  of  the  Border,  and 
even  some  of  the  simplest  of  the  traditions  and 
ballads,  which  he  heard  narrated  or  sung  in  the 
fismhooseL  At  this  early  stage,  or  a  little  be- 
yond it»  he  began  to  show  that  love  for  misoel- 
laoeoos  reading,  but  chiefly  that  which  was  con- 
nected with  history  and  adventure,  which  he 
entertained  so  passionately  almost  through  his 
whole  life,  and  which  he  turned  to  the  account 
of  his  genius.  This  gave  rise,  as  it  generally 
does,  to  hopes  of  scholarship;  but  on  being 
placed  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1779,  he  failed  to  signalise  himself  in  the  studies 
of  his  daas,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  numbered 
amongst  the  dullards.  The  circumstance  is 
worth  an  observation,  not  unuseful,  as  it  may 
tsBd  to  diiabnse  us  of  a  notion  which  is  sll  but 
inendicable,  that  scholarship  forms  any  index  of 
soocMs  in  studies  and  avocations  which  belong 
altogether  to  faculties  not  oomprehended  among 
those  neoessaiy  for  classic  superiority.    All  the 


intellectual  powers  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  emotional  may  be  almost  in  abeyance,  while 
the  memory,  exercised  upon  languages,  may 
raise  a  youth  to  academic  honours,  so  often 
vainly  looked  to  as  a  presage  of  future  great- 
ness. Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  precocity, 
always  in  the  physical  kingdom,  and  not  seldom 
in  the  moral,  bespeaks  short  duration. 

Even  then,  however,  Scott,  in  place  of  show- 
ing the  general  dulness  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
"Percy  Anecdotes,"  evinced  eminence  in  his- 
torical, anecdotal,  and  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
treasuring  up  avariciously  names  and  (ietcts  which 
were  destined  to  impart  substance  and  charms 
to  his  subsequent  writings.  The  poet  and 
chronicler  were,  in  short,  in  the  germ ;  already 
his  story-telling  was  shrewd  and  captivating; 
and,  in  his  twelfth  year,  his  love  of  ballad 
poetry  was  ineradicably  established  by  the 
delight  with  which  he  d6voured  ''Percy's  Re- 
liques." 

About  this  time,  his  health,  which  ever  since 
the  fever  had  been  weakly,  began  again  to  give 
way,  and  he  was  sent,  for  the  benefit  of  a  change 
of  air,  to  reside  at  Kelso  with  his  aunt  How 
strangely  are  the  threads  of  a  great  man's  early 
life  woven!  If  he  had  not  gone  there  he  might 
never  have  been  acquainted,  at  least  connected 
in  a  literary  way,  with  James  and  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  afterwards  the  eminent  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. It  was  in  Kelso  that  he  met  and  formed 
an  intimacy  with  these  young  men.  Little  did 
any  of  them  know  how  their  names  would  go 
over  the  world,  and  how  that  long  and  mysteri- 
ous connection  would  terminate.  At  this  time 
James  Ballantyne  had  noticed  the  bent  of  Scott'd 
mind.  "In  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  it  was 
our  constant  practice  to  walk  by  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  and  his  stories  became  quite  inex- 
haustible." Even  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river 
where  they  walked,  Scott  was  to  raise  Abbotsford 
— his  pride  and  his  ruin. 

In  the  winter  of  1783,  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city.  He  enrolled  himself 
for  the  humanity  cbss,  under  Professor  Hill, 
and  the  Greek  class,  under  Professor  Dalzell, 
and  for  the  latter  again  in  1784 ;  but  the  only 
class  for  which  he  seems  to  have  matriculated 
at  the  college  was  that  of  logic,  under  Professor 
Bruce,  in  1785.  With  such  predilections  as  he 
now  possessed  it  was  vain  to  expect  that  applica- 
tion to  the  classics  which  is  so  indispensable  to 
success.  Accordingly,  he  made  so  little  real 
progress  as  to  justify  tiie  estimate  subsequently 
made  of  his  classical  knowledge,  ^hat  he  never 
understood  Greek  beyond  the  elements,  and 
possessed  but  a  loose  scholarship  in  Latin ;  and 
even  the  acquaintance  which,  in  early  manhood, 
he  made  with  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German,  was  at  the  very  best  superfldaL 

In  May  1786,  when  nearly  fifteen  years  of  sge, 
he  was  articled  to  his  father  as  an  apprentice,  in 
order  to  be  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  law 
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and  the  complicated  mysteries  of  conyeyancing. 
Bat  although  he  attended  bis  father's  diambers 
pretty  regularly  for  four  years,  his  heart  was 
never  in  the  business,  from  which  he  would 
escape  at  every  opportunity.  In  place  of  "  pro- 
gresses," or  bundles  of  parchment  called  title- 
deeds,  you  would  have  seen  on  his  desk  all  man- 
ner of  works  in  the  department  of  fiction,  and  a 
book  on  knight-errantry  might  have  been  seen 
lying  on  the  top  of  a  last  will  and  testament. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  burst 
a  blood-vessel,  and  was  thereby  confined  to  bed ; 
but  after  this  he  began  to  assume  that  robust 
health  and  hardihood  which  he  retained  al- 
most through  life.  There  was  a  strong  physi- 
cal spring  in  his  constitution,  which,  working  in 
harmony  with  a  natural  joyousness,  fitted  him 
for  all  manner  of  out-door  exercises,  either  on 
foot  or  horseback;  then,  scenery  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  the  wildest,  had  inexpressible  charms 
for  him,  not  simply  as  mere  scenes  of  nature, 
but  as  the  theatres  of  traditional  adventure, 
whether  military  or  domestic.  Every  old  castle, 
or  ruined  house,  or  muirland  fell,  that  came 
under  his  eye  immediately  became  tenanted  by 
beings  called  up  by  the  magic  of  his  creative 
power;  and  then  he  would  pour  out  upon  his 
hearers  such  stories  of  intrigue,  diahUrie,  or  war, 
that  he  was  as  captivating  in  oral  displays  as  he 
subsequently  became  in  written  description.  All 
the  while,  however,  Scott  showed  no  aptitude 
for  the  production  of  poetry  in  the  proper  sense, 
for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  rhymed  chron- 
icle deserves  that  name,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  beyond  an  enthusiastic  perception  of  the 
ballad  jingle,  he  had  no  ear  for  music. 

His  father's  intention,  as  well  as  his  own,  was 
that  he  should  go  to  the  bar,  and  his  attendance 
at  the  Speculative  Society  was  intended  as  a 
step  in  his  training.  He  had  here  an  oppor- 
tunity, also,  of  writing  the  essays  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  society's  forms  of  business,  and  in 
which  he  could  exhibit  his  turn  for  antiquarian 
studies.  In  1792  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates ;  and  as  an  evidence 
that  he  was  fairly  set  up  for  doing  serious  busi- 
ness as  a  pleader,  he  was  supplied  by  his  father 
with  a  well-furnished  house  in  a  genteel  part  of 
the  town.  Every  requisite  was  prepared  but  the 
legal  and  forensic  faculties;  not  that  he  was  de- 
stitute of  these,  for  his  versatile  mind  was  defi- 
cient scarcely  in  any  human  power,  but  that  his 
tastes  and  inclinations  prevented  him  from  giv- 
ing these  studies  that  undivided  attention  neces- 
sary to  absolute  mastership,  and  therefore  suc- 
cess. He  was  not  zealous  to  join  "the  ranks 
of  the  gentlemen  not  over  anxious  for  business," 
for  he  had  strong  ambition  to  figure  even  as  a 
banister;  and  it  has  been  said,  that,  with  his 
sagacity  and  ready  powers  of  speech — ^though 
not  forensic  speech— if  he  had  been  early  tempted 
by  fees,  and  stimulated  by  duty,  so  as  to  have 
been  brought  within  the  challenge  of  competi- 


tion, the  energy  of  his  nature  and  his  deep  saga- 
city would  inevitably  have  carried  him  on  to 
triumph.  Nor  does  this  seem  doubtful,  for 
Scott  was  not  a  shy  contemplative  poet,  he  was 
essentially  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  and  in 
place  of  his  antiquarian  predilections  operating 
against  him,  they  might  have  contributed  to  hia 
success.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was 
never  put  into  the  track,  so  it  could  not  be  said 
that  he  failed  so  much  as  that  he  really  did  not 
seriously  try. 

Without  any  call  from  without,  then,  to  take 
his  mind  off  his  old  studies,  he  fell  back  into 
the  meshes  he  had  woven  for  himself;  but  his 
earliest  efforts  at  authorship  were  comparatively 
small  and  desultory.  It  seems  certain  that  Scott 
was  tardy  in  arriving  at  a  conviction  of  his  powers, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  knew  where  they  lay. 
His  efforts  were  more  tentative  than  confident 
In  1796  he  published  translations  of  some  of 
those  ballads  of  Bui^ger,  which  have  such  a 
charm  for  young  Scotsmen—particularly  "The 
Wild  Huntsman" — clearly  showing  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  supernatural,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  world.  In  the 
same  department  he  contributed  to  Lewis's 
"Tales  of  Wonder."  In  1798  appeared  his 
translation  of  Gk>ethe's  drama,  "Gk>etz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  and  in  1799  he  wrote  and  made 
known  to  his  friends  the  earliest  of  his  greater 
efforts  in  original  poetry,  the  ballads  of  "Glen- 
finlas,"  "The  Eve  of  St  John,"  and  "The  Gray 
Brother."  Yet  withal,  though  the  pieces  were 
well  received,  he  made  no  great  progress  to  a  high 
literary  reputation.  Perhaps  ho  figured  better 
as  adjutant  of  the  Royal  Midlothian  Regiment 
of  Cavalry,  a  section  of  the  volunteer  militia  of 
the  time,  for  which  office  his  lameness  was  con- 
sidered no  bar,  and  his  love  of  poetry  no  leoom- 
mendation. 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  English  lakes,  Soott 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Mary  Carpenter, 
daughter  of  John  Carpenter  of  Lyons,  and  then 
an  orphan,  her  father  having  fallen  a  victim  in 
the  hottest  period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  married  her  in  1797,  with  consent  of  her 
guardians,  and  an  annuity  of  £200  a  year.  His 
father^s  death  next  gave  him  a  moderate  patri- 
mony, and  in  1799  he  obtained,  through  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Lord  Melville,  whose 
politics  he  had  espoused,  the  Sheriffship  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, an  office  involving  neither  responsi- 
bility nor  labour,  with  a  salary  of  £900  a  year. 
Throughout  his  whole  -life  he  was  a  very  good 
example  of  the  possibility  of  making  poetry  and 
worldly  success  perfectly  compatible. 

During  all  this  time  his  information  was  in- 
creasing, and  his  powers  were  ripening ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  had  any  intuitive  concep- 
tion of  the  form  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
applied.  The  best  that  could  be  said  for  him 
was  that  his  inherent  good  sense  and  independ- 
ence— perhaps  not  less  an  inward  consciousness 
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of  originality^prevented  him  from  following  old 
tracks,  and  falling  into  the  yonthfol  trap  of 
imitation.  With  a  wonderful  memory,  especi- 
ally for  all  odds  and  ends  of  history,  scraps  of 
tradition,  and  old  ballads,  he  had  been  gradually 
and  almost  unconsciously  collecting  a  store,  and 
he  thus  became  fitted  for  the  task  of  giving  to 
the  public  the  poetical  legends  of  the  Borders. 
In  1802  he  published  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  a  publication  which  brought  him  at 
once  a  distinguished  reputation,  not  only  as  a 
curious  collector  and  annotator,  but  as  an  original 
ballad>writer,  several  of  his  own  efiusions  having 
formed  a  part  of  the  "  Minstrelsy.*' 

This  work,  which  was  the  product  of  a  long 
gathering,  prosecuted  with  an  object  like  that 
to  which  it  was  applied,  was  followed  by  another, 
which,  as  respects  success,  was  a  miracle.  In 
1802  he  had  begun  to  write  what,  in  a  letter  to 
Ellis,  he  denominated  '*  a  ftind  of  romance  of 
Border  chivalry,  in  a  light-horseman  sort  of 
stanza."  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  intended 
to  be  a  long  ballad,  with  no  higher  destination 
that  an  insertion  in  the  "Minstrelsy;"  but 
having  submitted  the  MS.  to  some  of  his  friends 
— Jeffrey,  Wordsworth,  and  others — ^he  was  in- 
duced, upon  their  recommendation,  to  extend  it 
into  the  form  of  an  independent  metrical  romance. 
Such  was  the  history  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  which  became  the  foundation-stone 
of  Scott's  fame  as  an  original  poet.  The  sale  of 
the  book  was,  as  we  have  said,  marvellous ;  and 
the  spread  was  commensurate,  not  only  with  the 
admjiation  and  delight  of  the  reading  public, 
but  also  with  the  favour  it  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  critics,  at  that  time  a  surly  set, 
envious  of  rising  reputations.  That  the  work 
really  deserved  all  the  praise  it  got,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  for  although,  viewed  strictly  in 
the  aspect  of  its  originality,  it  is  only  in  the 
wake  of  the  old  metrical  romances,  it  contained 
so  many  warm  pictures  of  scenery,  burned  with 
such  a  glow  of  bardic  enthusiasm,  and  resusci- 
tated so  effectually  the  slumbering  poetical  mind 
of  the  nation,  that  it  had  all  the  charms  of 
novelty.  The  effect  was  thus  increased  by  the 
wakening  feeling  of  surprise,  for  the  work  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when — Bums  being  only  an 
immortal  memory,  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
Orabbe  and  Campbell  simply  domestic  or  didac- 
tic— ^poetry  which  addressed  itself  to  the  past  of 
a  nation's  chivaby,  was  unheard  of.  Above  all, 
as  regarded  admiration,  the  poem  is  a  work  of 
high  art ;  for  though  there  may  be  less  construc- 
tion in  it  than  in  some  of  the  subsequent  poems, 
with,  perhaps,  fewer  grand  passages  and  less 
striking  imagery,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  simplicity 
which  is  a  species  of  art  itself.  Lastly,  it  was 
more  true  to  his  aim  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
old  knights  and  lovers  in  a  form  suited  to  modem 
sympathies. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  author's 


own  history  of  this,  the  first  of  his  great  poems. 
**  The  lovely  Countess  of  DalkeitTi,  afterwards 
Harriet,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  had  come  to  the 
land  of  her  husband  with  the  desire  of  making 
herself  acquainted  with  its  traditions  and  cus- 
toms. She  soon  heard  enough  of  Border  lore. 
Among  others,  an  aged  gentleman  of  property, 
near  Langholm  (Mr  Stoddart),  communicated  to 
her  ladyship  the  story  of  Gilpin  Horner,  a  story 
in  which  the  narrator  and  many  more  in  that 
county  were  firm  believers.  The  young  lady, 
much  delighted  with  the  legend,  and  the  gravity 
and  full  confidence  in  which  it  was  told,  enjoined 
it  on  me  as  a  task  to  compose  a  ballad  on  the 
subject  Of  course,  to  hear  was  to  obey;  and 
thus  the  goblin  story,  objected  to  by  many  of 
the  critics  as  an  excrescence  upon^he  poem,  was, 
in  fact,  the  occasion  of  its  being  written.  It 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  more  than  a 
year  after  Mr  Stoddart's  visit,  that,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  composed  the  first  two  or  three 
stanzas  of  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  I 
was  shortly  afterwards  visited  by  two  intimate 
friends,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
in  my  attempts  at  composition,  having  equal 
confidence  in  their  sound  taste  and  friendly  sin- 
cerity. ...  As  neither  of  my  friends  said 
much  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  stanzas  I 
showed  them  before  their  departure,  I  had  no 
doubt  that  their  disgust  was  greater  than  their 
good-nature  chose  to  express.  Looking  upon 
them,  therefore,  as  a  failure,  I  threw  the  MS. 
into  the  fire,  and  thought  as  little  more  as  I 
could  of  the  matter.  Sometime  afterwards,  I 
met  one  of  my  two  counsellors,  who  inquired, 
with  considerable  appearance  of  interest,  about 
the  progress  of  the  romance  I  had  commenced, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  at  learning  its  fate. 
He  confessed  that  neither  he  nor  his  mutual 
friend  had  been  at  first  able  to  give  a  precise 
opinion  of  a  poem  so  much  out  of  the  common 
road,  but  that  as  they  walked  home  together  to 
the  city,  they  had  talked  much  on  the  subject, 
and  the  result  was  an  earnest  desire  that  I  would 
proceed  with  the  composition.  The  poem  being 
once  licensed  by  the  critics  as  fit  for  the  market 
was  soon  finished." 

After  the  publication  of  "The  Lay"  in  1805, 
Scott's  pen  never  ceased.  In  1806  he  collected 
his  original  compositions  of  the  ballad  order 
into  a  small  volume,  with  the  title,  "Ballads 
and  Lyrical  Pieces."  "  Marmion,"  containing 
in  its  famous  battle-scene  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  spirited  passages  in  the  entire  range  of 
our  poetry,  came,  in  1808,  and  was  the  result 
of  great  pains.  Then  the  annotated  works  of 
Dryden,  in  eighteen  volumes,  with  a  life.  Next^ 
in  1809,  "The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir 
Balph  Sadler,"  in  two  volumes;  and  in  the 
same  year,  Lord  Somers's  "  Tracts,"  to  which  he 
contributed  notes,  in  twelve  volumes.  Amidst 
all  which,  he  wrote  in  the  Annual  Jtegider,  a 
work  at  first  edited  by  Robert  Southey. 
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Not  long  after  appeared  the  poem  which  not 
undeBervedly  is  considered  the  finest  of  his 
poetical  works— "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"— 
wherein  he  had  an  opportunity  to  loxuriate  in 
those  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery  which 
first  roused  the  English  to  the  beauties  of  our 
romantic  country.  In  1811  appeared  *'Don 
Roderick,"  and  in  1818,  "  Rokeby,"  in  which 
he  tried,  not  ineffectually,  yet  bringing  down 
upon  him  the  clever  English  "Jokeby,"  to 
clothe  southern  scenery,  and  a  tale  of  the  civil 
wars,  with  the  charm  he  had  so  magically 
thrown  over  the  romantic  features  of  his  own 
country.  Subsequently,  in  1814,  came  "The 
Lord  of  the  Isles."  Adding  one  or  two  anony- 
mous poems,  and  taking  into  account  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his 
assistance  in  founding  its  formidable  rival,  the 
Quarterly  Review,  we  have  an  array  of  works, 
all  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  which, 
even  with  the  admission  that  he  was  stimulated 
by  the  commercial  engagements  he  had  formed, 
is  nothing  less  than  marvellous. 

It  became  manifest,  however,  to  himself  that  he 
had  exhausted  the  purse  or  the  patience  of  the 
public  with  his  own  poetical  mine,  and  the  exi- 
gency of  his  engagement  with  the  Ballantynes 
stimulated  him  to  new  efforts.  These  engage- 
ments conmienced  so  early  as  1805.  His  school- 
fellow, James  Ballantyne,  was  the  editor  and 
printer  of  a  newspaper  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
Scott  assisted  him  in  setting  up  a  printing  estab- 
lishment in  Edinburgh.  After  lending  money  to 
the  firm,  he  became  a  partner,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1805.  A  quarrel  with  his  publisher.  Constable,  af- 
forded him,  he  thought,  the  means  of  giving  to  the 
public  a  higher  literature  than  that  which  best 
remunerates  a  publisher ;  and — which  was  a  kind 
of  contradiction — ^he  thought  he  must  derive 
profit  from  a  business  gaided  by  a  man  of 
knowledge  like  himself:  in  short,  he  confounded 
the  aspirations  of  an  author  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  merchant.  He  accordingly  got  Mr 
John  Ballantyne  to  be  the  head  of  a  publishing 
establishment,  as  James  was  of  a  printing  one, 
and  in  this  he  became  also  a  partner  to  the 
extent  of  a  third.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  a  man  like  Scott,  with  his  family 
pride,  his  fame,  and  his  money,  could  thus 
descend  to  mercantile  means  of  adding  to  his 
fortune.  Some  have  excused  him  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  serving  his  friends,  but  others, 
more  truly,  seek  the  reason  in  a  love  of  family 
aggrandisement,  to  which  he  knew  money  was 
indispensable. 

Certain  it  is  that  Scott  was  ashamed  of  this 
mercantile  speculation.  All  these  arrangements 
were  kept  a  profound  secret — Scott  being  always 
held  up  and  considered  by  the  public  as  the 
mere  patron  and  friend  of  the  Ballantynes.  A 
few  years  after  these  arrangements,  Scott  com- 
menced the  second  great  stage  of  his  literary 
progress.    He  was  himself  the  first  to  perceive 


the  waning  popularity  of  his  poetry.  Byron's 
'*  Childe  Harold  "  had  appeared  two  years  before 
the  publication  of  "  Marmion,"  and  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  that  chant,  combining,  as  it 
did,  a  species  of  romance  with  the  characters, 
thoughts,  and  feelings  of  a  more  conventional 
and  recent  age,  put  out  for  a  time  the  light  of 
Scott's  rhyming  chronicles.  In  short,  the  people 
were  wakened  out  of  a  dream  of  the  past,  unreal 
though  gorgeous,  and  felt  a  relief  in  receiving 
the  impressions  of  actual  life,  sublimed  by  the 
fire  of  genius,  but  yet  a  reflection  of  their  ex- 
periences. 

Scott,  like  a  true  champion,  accordingly  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  regaining  his  laurels  in  a 
new  field.  The  fame  he  had  acquired  was  sub- 
ject to  the  old  law  of  discontent.  He  wished 
more  glory,  and  he  also  wished  more  gold.  The 
one  was  natural  and  praiseworthy,  the  other 
artificial  and  mean ;  nor  was  the  meanness  the 
less  that  he  burned  throughout  his  whole  life  to 
be  the  lord  of  broad  acres  and  the  founder  of  a 
great  Border  family.  All  his  tendencies  were 
towards  the  great;  and  though  his  good  heart 
could  not  cast  off  the  humanities,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  his  general  honhommie  was  simply 
condescension,  stimulated  by  prudence.  From 
this  passion  nothing  would  divert  him ;  but  he 
could  not  hope  to  gratify  it  from  his  own  ordi- 
nary means,  though  his  appointment  as  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session  added  nearly 
£1800  a  year  to  an  income  already  great ;  and 
hence  his  ardour  to  enter  upon  a  new  mine.  In 
1805,  while  engaged  on  "Marmion,"  he  had 
begun  a  novel,  under,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the 
stimulus  of  the  example  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
but  threw  it  aside,  and  it  is  said  to  have  lain  in 
a  barrel  for  years.  He  added  two  volumes  to  it 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  in  1814,  and  pub- 
lished it  anonymously  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  under  the  name  of  "Waverley;  or,  'Tis 
Sixty  Years  Since."  For  twelve  successive  years 
the  Waverley  Novels  were  showered  forth  in 
quick  succession.  Eighteen  novels  appeared 
from  1815  to  1825.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at 
this  day  to  speak  of  works  which  are  known  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  merits  of  which  have 
become  a  proverb,  indicating  almost  insuperable 
excellence.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  speak  of 
them  so  as  not  to  appear  tedious,  for  their 
qualities  are  so  varied  in  character,  construc- 
tion, sentiment,  pathos,  and  humour,  that  they 
represent  the  workings  of  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  minds  in  almost  every  aspect  towards  the 
physical  world  and  human  nature. 

The  year  1825  was  the  last  year  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  this  extraordinary  man — a  termination 
to  a  long  course  of  success.  We  have  looked 
principally  to  his  literary  life;  but  his  career 
had  many  other  lights  and  shadows.  In  1811 
he  purchased  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
naming  it  Abbotsford,  whereon  having  erected 
a  cottage,  he  began  to  acquire  land  round  it,  till 
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lie  was  proprietor  of  a  considerable  estate.  This 
property,  or  most  of  it,  was  bonght  at  extrava- 
gant  prices,  at  a  time  when  he  was  nnder  the 
passion  of  his  old  idea  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment; and  his  well-known  sagacity  in  bargain- 
making  was  redaced  to  little  better  than  per- 
suasions to  induce  people  to  accept  his  money 
for  what,  in  some  cases,  was  not  half  the  value 
of  what  he  offered.  Next  came  the  great  baro- 
nial residence,  built  at  a  fabulous  exx)en8e,  and 
then  the  filling  it  with  antiquarian  and  historical 
relics,  brought  together  with  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  at  great  sacrifices.  The  place  be- 
came a  show,  and  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
hostelry,  where  the  greatest  men  in  Europe 
were  proud  to  be  received,  and  partake  of  the 
princely  hospitalities  of  Uie  Great  Unknown. 
In  all  this  there  was  just  that  amount  of  folly 
whoore  passion  degenerates  into  weakness,  and 
God*s  blessings  are  transmuted  into  worldly 
idolSb  In  1820  he  received  the  baronetcy  for 
which  he  sighed,  as  an  aristocratic  badge  to 
complete  tbe  foundation  of  the  new  Border 
family;  and  in  the  following  year  he  figured 
hnpassionately,  if  not  nervously,  as  the  director 
of  the  whimsical  pageantry  in  celebration  of 
George  IV.'s  visit  to  ScotUmd.  The  money  he 
spent  in  all  these  displays  was  enormous;  nor 
eonld  he  ever  have  been  reconciled  to  such 
outlay,  except  from  the  conviction  that  his 
genius  was  a  mine  upon  which  he  could  draw 
when  he  pleased.  He  forgot  that  nature  has 
certain  boundaries;  or  rather,  being  greater 
than  nature,  he  thought  he  could  overleap  them. 
Even  some  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abbotsford  shook  their  heads ;  and  Mr  John 
Meroer,  an  adjacent  proprietor,  whose  property 
was  envied,  told  Sir  Walter  that  "  he  wouldna 
be  surprised  if  he  lived  to  see  the  craws  bigging 
in  the  braw  lum-heads." 

Before  this  period,  the  Messrs  Ballantyne  were 
tottering,  and  they  were  brought  to  the  ground 
in  1826  by  the  failure  of  Constable's  house,  with 
whieh  they  were  deeply  involved.  The  disclo- 
sara  of  Sir  Waltet^s  concealed  partnership  fol- 
lowed of  necessity,  and  his  liabilities  were  found 
to  amount  to  at  least  £120,000.  Now  the  better 
nan  emerged  ftom.  the  dream  of  grandeur  and 
pride^  displaying  his  old  courage  and  real  high- 
mindedness.  He  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a 
composition,  or  to  accept  of  any  discharge,  and 
pledged  himself  to  devote  his  whole  subsequent 
life  to  hard  labour  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
his  debts.  This  pledge  he  actually  redeemed; 
bat  it  cost  him  dear,  for  the  hard  toil  brought 
Us  life  to  a  termination  long  before  nature's 
timei  A  great  part  of  the  debt  was  satisfied 
doling  his  life,  and  the  balance  was  paid  by  his 
exeeutoTB;  but  there  was  little  left  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  new  family.  One  main  source 
in  bringing  about  this  result  was  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  with  the  personal  notes  he 
furnished  to  it.     He  also  brought  out  a  new 


series  of  writings,  which,  though  dearly  indi- 
cating decay,  and  one  or  two  not  of  a  high  order, 
will  always  be  viewed  with  respect  from  the  very 
circumstances  which  produced  them.  "  Wood- 
stock "  was  published  in  1826,  realising  £9500, 
at  the  very  height  of  his  difficulties  and  anxiety. 
Afterwards  came  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon/'  which, 
however,  was  partly  written  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy; then,  in  succession,  the  **  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,"  the  first  and  second  series  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  '  'Anne  of  Greier- 
stein,"  a  history  of  Scotland  for  Lardnei's  "  En- 
cyclopsBdia,"  two  dramas,  and  '*  Letters  on 
Demonology."  In  1831  were  first  seen  the  indi- 
cations of  the  failure  of  the  active  intellect,  in 
''Count  Robert  of  Paris"  and  "Castle  Danger- 
ous."  ' 

&U  Walter  had,  in  1830,  been  struck  by  par- 
alysis, which  came  back  more  than  once.  Hav- 
ing been  prevailed  upon  to  pause  from  labour, 
he  departed,  in  September  1831,  for  the  Con- 
tinent, of  which  he  had  been  allowed  by  his 
avocations  to  see  but  little.  In  November  he 
arrived  at  Malta,  where  orders  were  given  by 
the  governor  that  every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  poet — an  unnecessary  injunction,  for 
everyone  seemed  anxious  to  render  him  honour. 
He  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  17th  of  December, 
where  by  the  English  residents  he  was  received 
with  marked  attentions,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented at  court  He  next  went  to  Pompeii, 
where  he  viewed  with  much  interest  the  splen- 
did mosaic  representation  of  a  combat  of  the 
Greeks  and  Persians;  and  then,  very  deliber- 
ately, the  various  antiquities  in  detail.  In  the 
library,  to  which  he  next  went,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  literati,  who  showed  him  all  the 
curiosities  of  that  wonderful  collection.  He 
next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  visited  St 
Peter^s  and  other  remarkable  places,  and  got 
offered  to  him  the  Aree  use  of  museums  and  lib- 
raries, of  which  he  could  now  make  small  use. 
Having  crossed  the  Apennines,  he  arrived  at 
Venice  on  the  19th;  and,  having  stayed  there 
for  a  short  time,  went  to  Frankfort,  whence  he 
embarked  in  a  Rhine  boat ;  but,  on  going  down 
the  river,  he  had  another  attack  of  apoplectic 
paralysis.  On  reaching  London,  he  was  put  to 
bed,  and  attended  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  and 
other  physicians,  who  sometime  after  consented 
to  his  removal  to  Scotland.  On  arriving  at  New- 
haven,  he  was  slung  ashore  in  his  carriage, 
totally  helpless,  and  with  his  mind  so  entirely 
gone  that  he  had  sunk  to  worse  than  second 
childhood ;  yet  on  arriving  at  the  scene  of  all  his 
former  glory— Abbotsford— "  his  dogs  having 
assembled  round  him,  and  begun  to  fawn  upon 
and  lick  his  hands,  he  alternately  sobbed  and 
smiled  over  them,  till  sleep  oppressed  him." 
For  four  or  five  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
wheeled  about  the  house  and  garden.  On  the 
16th  he  remained  in  bed,  and  though  probably 
no  better,  he,  on  the  17th,  desired  to  be  placed 
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at  his  desk.  His  desire  was  complied  with ;  the 
pen  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  dropped  from 
utter  inability  to  hold  it.  He  became,  shortly 
after,  unconscious ;  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  his 
children,  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Scott  was  a  man  far  easier  to  be  un- 
derstood than  Byron,  it  has  always  remained  a 
wonder  why  one  with  his  breadth  of  mind, 
moderation  of  manner,  and  k,lal  of  genius, 
could  ever  have  been  precipitated  into  his  wild 
ambition  to  be  great  in  mere  conventional  dis- 
tinctions of  rank.  The  wonder  is,  at  best,  very 
unnecessary,  if  applied  to  an  exception  from 
general  laws;  for  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  a  ruling  passion  is  irrespective  not  only  of 
the  prudence  which  lies  in  moderation,  but  even 
of  those  qualities  which  are  the  very  opposite  of 
the  dominant  desire.  No  man  could  inculcate 
the  virtues  of  moderation  and  humility  better 
than  Scott,  if  he  did  not  even  Uok  them  better 
than  any  other  man ;  but  all  this  was  the  mere 
overlaying  of  the  internal  fire;  and  how  that 
came  in  that  shape  to  be  there,  is  just  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  man's  being.  By  this  passion  hung 
all  his  imperfections.  But  we  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  like  every  Scotsman,  and  all  true  lovers  of 
literature,  slow  in  making  deductions  from  such 
a  character. 

In  stature,  'Sir  Walter  Scott  was  above  six 
feet;  but  his  personal  appearance,  which  had 
otherwise  been  commanding,  was  marred  by  the 
lameness  of  his  right  limb,  which  caused  him  to 
walk  awkwardly,  and  ultimately  with  difSculty. 
His  countenance,  so  correctly  represented  in  his 
numerous  portraits  and  busts,  was  remarkable 
for  depth  of  forehead ;  his  features  were  some- 
what heavy,  and  his  eyes,  covered  with  thick 
eyelashes,  were  dull,  unless  animated  by  con- 
genial conversation.  He  was  of  a  fair  complex- 
ion; and  his  hair,  originally  sandy,  became 
grey  from  a  severe  illness  which  he  suffered  in 
his  forty-eighth  year.  His  conversation  con- 
sisted in  the  detail  of  chivalric  adventures,  and 
anecdotes  of  the  old  times.  His  memory  was  so 
retentive  that  whatever  he  had  read  maintained 
a  place  in  his  recollection.  In  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  As 
a  poet,  if  he  has  not  the  graceful  elegance  of 
Campbell,  and  the  fervid  energy  of  Byron,  he 
excels  the  latter  in  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the 
former  in  vigour  of  conception.  His  style  was 
well  adapted  for  the  composition  of  lyric  poetry ; 
but  as  he  had  no  ear  for  music,  his  song  com- 
positions are  not  numerous.  Several  of  these, 
however,  have  been  set  to  music,  and  maintain 
their  popularity.  But  Scott's  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  inferior  to  his  reputation  as  a  novelist ; 
and  while  even  his  best  poems  may  cease  to  be 
generally  read,  the  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novell  will  only  be  foi^otten  with  the  disuse 
of  the  language. 

As'  a  man  of  amiable  dispositions  and  incor- 


ruptible integrity,  Sir  Walter  Scott  shone  con- 
spicuous among  his  contemporaries,  the  latter 
quality  being  eminently  exhibited  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  pay  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  liabilities. 
To  this  effort  he  fell  a  martyr;  yet  it  was  a 
source  of  consolation  to  his  survivors  that,  by 
his  extraordinary  exertions,  the  policy  of  life 
insurance  payable  at  his  death,  and  the  sum 
of  £30,000  paid  by  Mr  Cadell  for  the  copyright 
of  his  works,  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  was 
discharged  on  2d  February  1833.  It  is,  however, 
painfully  to  be  remarked,  that  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  in  raising  a  family,  has  not  been 
realised.  His  children,  consisting  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  died  young.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Sophia,  married  to  Mr  John  Gibson 
Lockhart,  gave  birth  to  several  children,  all  of 
whom  are  dead.  Her  only  daughter  married 
James  Hope,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  who  added  to  his 
patronymic  the  name  of  Scott,  and  made  Abbots- 
ford  his  summer  residence.  Mrs  Hope  Scott 
died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  October  1858, 
leaving  three  children.  Only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Monica,*  survives,  the  sole  liv- 
ing descendant  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley." 

The  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  received 
every  honour  from  his  countrymen :  monuments 
have  been  raised  to  him  in  the  principal  towns 
— ^that  in  the  capital,  a  magnificent  Gothic  cross, 
being  one  of  the  most  graceful  objects  in  his 
native  city.  Abbotsford  has  become  the  resort 
of  every  traveller  who  contemplates  with  inter- 
est a  scene  hallowed  by  genius. 

COHMBBCIAL  BUC0BS8  OF  THB  WAYSBLKT  KOVELBL 

The  commercial  history  of  the  Wavtsrley 
Novels  is  probably  unparalleled  in  modem 
literature.  The  price  of  "Waverley"  was  one 
guinea,  and  1000  copies  only  were  printed  as  a 
first  edition.  These  were  sold  within  five  weeks, 
and  other  4000  copies  were  printed  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  total  profits  for  author  and 
publisher  for  the  first  year  of  "Waverley"  was 
£1052  each.  The  same  sum  was  divided  before 
the  work  appeared  in  a  series.  Constable  had 
offered  £700  at  first  for  the  copyright  of  this 
novel,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  secured  it, 
as  he  might  have  done,  for  £1000.  Of  "Guy 
Mannering,"  2000  copies,  at  one  guinea  each, 
were  sold  on  the  day  of  publication;  within 
twelve  weeks  the  Ballantyne  press  turned  out 
other  6000  copies,  and  before  many  yean  had 
passed  50,000  had  been  sold.  "  The  Antiquary," 
issued  in  1816,  hung  fire  at  firsts  but  was  ulti- 
mately as  successful  as  "  Guy  Mannering."  Of 
"Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  in  four  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  arrangement  with  John  Murray  and 


*  Married  on  Slot  July  1874  to  the  Hon.  J.  Gonstafale 
Maxwell  Scott  They  reside  at  Abbotsford,  mod  their 
children  are,  Walter  Joseph  Maxwell,  bom  11th  April 
1876,  and  lisxy  Josephine  Maxwell,  bom  5th  June  1870. 
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William  Blackwood,  6000  copies  were  printed 
off  within  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  publication. 
or  "Rob  Hoy"  an  impression  of  10,000  copies 
was  thrown  off,  and  a  second  edition  of  3000 
was  called  for  within  a  fortnight  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  existing  copyrights  of  Sir  Walter 
8cott*s  works  were  purchased  by  Constable  k  Co. 
in  1819,  for  the  sum  of  £12,000.  The  original 
offer  had  been  £10,000,  but  Scott  stood  out  for 
the  larger  sum,  and  received  it.  At  this  period, 
Scott's  annual  income,  from  his  novels  alone,  was 
not  less  than  £10,000.  The  first  demand  for 
"  Ivanhoe  "  sold  12,000  copies,  and  this  continues 
to  be  still  one  of  his  most  popular  novels.  The 
copyright  of  this  novel,  which,  with  "The 
Monastery,"  "The  Abbot,"  and  "Kenilworth," 
all  passed  into  Constable's  hands,  yielded  Scott 
no  less  a  sum  than  £15,000.  "  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,"  "Quentin  Durward,"  "St  Ronan's 
Well,"  and  "  Redgauntlet,"  issued  within  a 
period  of  two  years,  had  been  written  to  order. 
"Woodstock "  was  issued  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  Constable  &  Co.  and  Ballantyne  and 
Co.,  and  the  first  edition  of  9850  copies  was 
sold  for  £9600.  The  claims  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  amounted  to  £120,000,  but  this 
immense  sum  was  eventually  cleared  off  by  the 
author  of  *  *  Waverley. "  Between  January  1826 
and  January  1828,  debt  to  the  amount  of 
£40,000  was  cleared  ofL  At  a  meeting  of  the 
creditors  in  December  1830,  they  presented 
Scott  with  the  library  and  furniture  of  Abbots- 
ford  ;  the  castle  and  estate  could  not  be  seized 
as  they  had  been  settled  on  his  son.  After 
Scott's  death,  as  we  have  seeQ,  the  whole  sum 
was  cleared  off.  It  has  been  calculated  that  by 
the  sale  of  Scott's  complete  works  Mr  Kobert 
Cadell,  Constable's  successor,  must  have  turned 
over  more  than  a  million  sterling,  and  that  the 
profito  yielded  him  would  at  least  be  £300,000. 

The  following  publishers  have  issued  editions 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  since  the  expiration  of 
the  copyright :  Messrs  George  Routledge  &  Sons ; 
Bradbury,  Evans,  &  Co. ;  W.  P.  Nimmo,  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh ;  and  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 
of  Belfast  and  London.  Of  the  copyright  edi- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Messrs  A.  &  C.  Black  of 
Edinburgh,  many  different  styles  have  been 
Issued,  from  sixpence  upwards,  while  the  sale 
continues  steady  and  regular.  If  Scott  is  not 
read  so  much  as  he  used  to  be,  then  the  reading 
public  still  purchase  his  works  to  line  the  shelves 
of  their  libraries. 

THB  BCOTT  CENTKNUtT. 

The  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  cele- 
brated with  great  enthusiasm  in  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Dumfries,  on 
9th  August  1871.  Although  the  15th  August 
was  Scott's  real  birthday,  for  various  important 
reasons  the  celebration  took  place  some  days 
earlier.  At  the  festival  held  in  the  Com  Ex- 
change, Edinburgh,  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 


well, in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  The  memory  of  Six  Walter  Scott,"  delivered 
the  following  brilliant  and  masterly  speech : 

To  offer  for  your  consideration  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
should  be  honoured  in  an  assembly  composed 
mainly  of  his  countrymen,  and  wholly  of  his 
admirers,  may  seem  a  very  simple  task.  To 
state  in  any  adequate  manner  his  services  to  his 
country  and  mankind,  would  be  a  task  of  a  Very 
different  kind.  It  would  involve  nothing  less 
than  a  review  of  the  literature  which  he  found, 
the  literature  which  he  left,  and  the  literature 
which  a  later  age  has  created,  and  an  examina- 
tion into  the  part  which  literature  holds  in  the 
vital  system  of  a  people.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  first  and  simpler  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject is  the  one  which  I  propose  to  myself,  and 
that  in  approaching  even  that»  I  am  sensible 
how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  your  indulgence. 
I  would  first  remind  you  of  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  by  Scott,  and  the  comparatively 
brief  period  in  which  it  was  performed.  In 
1796,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  began  to  try  with 
literature  as  a  translator  of  German  ballads. 
But  his  own  original  writings,  beginning  with  the 
"  House  of  Aspen,"  and  ending  with  the  "Sur- 
geon's Daughter,"  all  saw  the  light  between  1799 
and  1831. 

His  career  as  a  popular  poet  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  with  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel " 
in  1805,  and  ended  with  "  Harold  the  Dauntless" 
in  1817.  His  career  as  our  first  writer  of  prose 
fiction  commenced  with  "Waverley"  in  1814, 
and  closed  with  his  life.  By  the  side  of  this 
ample  and  si)arkling  stream  of  original  writing 
flowed  another  of  scarcely  inferior  volume,  con- 
sisting of  miscellaneous  works,  editorial,  critical, 
biographical,  or  historical,  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  mention  the  editions  of  Dryden  and  Swift, 
the  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  and  the  "Tales  of  a 
Grandfather."  As  an  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Session  and  Sheriff  of  Selkirk,  professional  work 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  and 
so  also  did  the  mercantile  concerns  in  which  he 
was  unfortunately  a  partner.  For  a  good  many 
years,  the  years  of  seeming  financial  prosperity, 
say  from  1817  or  1818  to  1825,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  social  life  in  Scotland, 
and  one  of  the  favourite  lions  of  London.  In 
these  busy  thirty-two  years  enough  was  done  to 
fill  the  lives  of  ten  not  inconsiderable  mortals. 
One  of  the  Homeric  heroes  seemed  to  have  reap- 
peared upon  the  earth,  clothed  in  superhuman 
strength  and  the  wig  and  gown  of  a  Scotch 
advocate. 

As  a  poet,  Scott,  like  other  great  masters  of 
the  lyre,  may  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  the  aspira- 
tions, and  given  full  and  triumphant  truth  to 
the  thought,  with  which  many  kindred  minds 
have  been  in  labour,  but  which  they  had  lacked 
strength  to  bring  forth.  In  days  when  letters 
here  in  Scotland  were  still  young,  there  was  a 
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strong  dispofiition  to  gather  up,  and  afterwardB 
a  no  less  strong  wish  to  reprodace,  the  relics  of 
earliest  song.  The  baUads  which  collectors  like 
George  Bannatyne  and  Richard  Maitland  loved, 
later  poets  like  Allan  Ramsay  and  Elizabeth 
Halket  eagerly  imbibed,  and  so  considerable 
was  the  power  and  the  industry  of  these  imita- 
tors,  that  it  has  lately  been  argued  with  consider- 
able plansibility  that  the  best  of  our  so-called 
old  Scottish  ballads  belong  to  the  age  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  Thomson's  "Castle  of 
Indolence"  and  Percy's  "Reliques"  are  later 
indications  of  the  tendency  of  thought  and  taste, 
which,  in  another  branch  of  art,  was  likewise 
marked  by  the  plaster  pinnacles  of  Strawberry 
Hill.  Scott  himself,  cradled  in  the  ballad-land, 
became  the  most  zealous  as  well  as  the  ablest  of 
ballad  editors  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  thinking, 
as  it  was  said,  "  of  little  but  the  queemess  and 
the  fun  he  was  making  for  himself"  for  the  work 
of  his  life.  He  was  also  in  no  small  degree 
making  at  the  same  time  the  public  taste  to 
which  that  work  was  to  be  submitted.  In  ful- 
ness of  time  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was 
bom  to  fascinate  a  world  athwart  which  the 
genius  of  Burns  had  lately  flashed,  but  in  which 
Hayley  was  probably  the  most  popular  poet, 
and  the  laurels  of  Dryden  certainly  wreathed 
the  brow  of  Pye.  Few  critics  will  question  the 
supremacy  of  Scott,  at  least  in  our  language,  in 
the  field  of  metrical  romance.  Opinion  may 
vary  as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to  that  class 
of  composition.  Other  poets  have  soared  higher 
into  the  enipyrean  of  thought,  or  have  dived 
deeper  into  the  mystery  of  life.  But  none  has 
ever  told  his  tale  with  greater  breadth  of  light 
and  shade,  or  hurried  his  reader  along  with  a 
more  genial  vivacity;  none  has  ever  lit  up  the 
banquet-hall  or  the  battle-field  with  more  of 
Homeric  fire,  or  adorned  his  action  with  a  more 
exquisite  transcript  of  the  scenery  of  nature.  It 
is  in  virtue  of  these  qualities  that  a  great  poet 
holds  as  his  own  for  ever  the  ground,  historical 
or  topographical,  which  his  wand  has  once 
touched ;  and  conquests  of  this  kind  are  in  one 
sense  a  measure  of  his  power.  In  this  sphere, 
Scott  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  peaceful  and 
beneficent  conquerors  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Bannockbum  and  Flodden  are  his;  Melrose  and 
Dunvigan,  and  mady  a  fair  domain  and  ancient 
pile  between.  The  house  of  Buccleuch  is  not 
less  indebted  to  his  genius  than  to  the  valour  of 
another  Sir  Walter,  the  favour  of  King  James, 
or  the  good  housewifery  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Of  this  city,  his  own  romantic  town, 
he  is,  in  our  legal  language,  the  unquestioned 
feudal  superior.  It  is  curious  now  to  turn  to 
his  fhend  Moore's  playful  allusions  to  these 
poetical  conquests  at  the  time  "Bokeby"  was 
announced  in  1814.  Writing  in  the  character  of 
Meosrs  Lackington  to  one  of  their  authors,  he 
says  that  Scott — 


"  Having  quitted  the  Borden  to  seek  new  renown. 
Is  coming  \sy  long  quarto  stages  to  town. 
And,  beginning  with '  Bokeby,'  the  Job's  sure  to  pay; 
Means  to  do  aH  the  gentlemen's  seats  on  the  way. 
Now  the  scheme  Is,  though  none  of  our  hacknajv 

can  beat  him, 
Is  to  start  a  new  poet  through  Highgate  to  meet  him; 
Who  by  means  of  quick  proob,  no  revises,  long 

ooaches, 
May  do  a  few  villas  before  Soott  approaches. 
Indeed,  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  cursed  shabby. 
He'll  reach  without  foundering  at  least  Wobum 

Abbey." 

It  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  ere  the  firesh 
poet  alighted  at  Wobum  gate  Scott  had  pursued 
his  raid  far  into  England,  and  with  new  arms 
had  annexed  Ashby  and  KenUworth,  White- 
friars  and  Whitehall 

Had  Scott  written  nothing  but  his  lyrics,  he 
would  still  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  letters. 
"RosabeUe,"  "Lochinvar,"  "Jock  o'  Hazel- 
dean,"  "Norah's  Vow,"  and  the  "Pibroch  of 
Donuil  Dhu,"  will  be  sung  and  loved  as  long  as 
tendemess  and  melody,  pith  and  vigour,  arch- 
ness, gaiety,  and  delicate  humour  shall  please 
the  ear,  inspire  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  hearts 
These  and  other  songs  of  Scott  have  made  the 
tour  of  the  world  with  the  songs  of  Bums,  and 
haunt  the  memory  of  most  men  who  love  poetry 
and  speak  English.  They  are  the  very  songs  to 
be  sung  in  a  strange  land  by  exiles  not  much 
given  to  weeping  and  hanging  their  haips  on 
willows,  and  who  yet  at  Vancouver  or  Hong- 
Kong,  very  steadily  think  of  Scotland,  knowing, 
or  perhaps  not  knowing,  how  greatly  the  Soot- 
land  to  which  their  hearts  turn  is  the  intellectual 
creation  of  Scott.  It  is  the  poet's  best  reward, 
we  are  told  by  Longfellow,  to  find  his  song  in 
the  heart  of  a  friend.  Scott,  like  Longfellow 
himself,  is  a  poet  who  enjoys  "love,  honour,  and 
obedience,  troops  of  friends."  One  of  the  latest 
of  his  stranger  friends  whom  I  have  met  with 
turned  up  in  North-Eastem  Siberia.  If  you  will 
look  into  the  pleasant  tent  life  in  that  eountry 
of  Mr  Qeorge  Kennan,  an  American  surveyor, 
you  will  find  him  discovering  analogies  between 
the  scenery  around  him  and  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Scott's  poetry,  and  recording  how  he 
and  his  party  made  Uie  woodlands  of  Kamts- 
chatka  re-echo  to  the  wild  and  unaccustomed 
war-notes  of  "Bonnie  Dundee." 

I  would  now  ask  you  to  look  at  Scott  as  a 
writer  of  prose  fiction,  who,  from  the  stores  of 
his  learning  and  the  spring  of  his  imsgination, 
fed  for  sixteen  years  the  fancy  of  the  civilised 
world,  ministering  no  less  to  the  social  and 
moral  well-being  than  the  innocent  gaiety  of 
nations.  The  Waverley  Novels  provided  a  new 
pleasure  for  the  reading  world,  even  for  the  little 
fastidious  world  of  jaded  elderly  critics.  To 
him  who  has  never  seen  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains, the  first  sight  of  either  beoomes  an  epoch 
in  his  life.  Many  of  us,  I  believe,  cherish  as  a 
choice  reminiscence  our  first  glimpse  of  the  fair 
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imaginflry  realm  which  was  created  by  Scott. 
M7  own  first  peep  of  it  I  well  remember,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  review  which  I  got  hold  of 
when  at  an  age  at  which  the  nature  and  OBes  of 
qoarterly  criticism  were  for  me  as  yet  very  dim. 
The  delight  with  which  I  devoured  the  extracts 
In  small  print  was  only  equalled  by  the  disgust 
with  which  I  floundered  amongst  the  comments 
in  a  larger  type,  lamentable  tits  of  insanity,  as 
I  thought  them,  befalling  in  some  mysterious 
manner  my  matchless  story-teller.  It  was  not 
till  several  years  afterwards  that  the  book  itself 
fell  into  my  hands,  and  the  well-remembered 
names  of  Isaac  of  York,  Rebecca,  and  Bowena, 
told  me  that  I  had  found  an  old  friend  in 
"  Ivanhoe."  I  venture  to  mention  this  trivial 
penonal  incident  in  hopes  that  it  may  recall  to 
many  of  you  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
variouB  green  spots,  diverse  and  yet  similar,  of 
auld  lang  syne  connected  with  Scott  and  his 
writings.  The  effect  which  the  first  Waverley 
novel  may  produce  on  a  fresh  and  imaginative 
mind,  now  when  Scott  has  taught  his  craft 
to  so  many  cunning  hands,  can  give  but  a 
very  fisint  idea  of  the  success  of  ''Waverley." 
"The  small  anonymoxu  sort  of  a  novel,"  as 
Scott  called  it  in  sending  it  to  Mr  Morris  by 
the  mail  of  the  9th  July  1814,  very  speedily 
took  the  world  by  storm.  Five  years  later,  on 
the  publication  of  the  eighth  of  the  series,  a  re- 
viewer so  discriminating  and  so  little  given  to 
reckless  praise  announced  that  no  such  prodigy 
had  been  known  since  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
thirty-eight  plays  in  the  brief  space  of  his  early 
manhood.  This  opinion  was  recorded  upon  the 
appearance  of  "  KenUworth,"  «  Nigel,"  <*  Dur- 
ward,"  and  various  other  favourites,  scarce  less 
successful  than  their  predecessors.  Detailed 
criticism  would  be  out  of  place  here,  where  we 
ai«  met  to  agree  that  as  Stratford  did  for  Shake- 
speare, so  Edinbuiigh  must  do  for  Scott.  The 
long  procession  of  ideal  figures,  headed  by 
Waverley  and  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  and 
dosed  by  Richard  Middlemas  and  the  French 
Begum,  fh>wns  stem  and  solemn,  or  gay  and 
sportive,  correctiy  or  grotesque,  of  every  age 
and  sex,  of  many  desires,  periods,  and  modes  of 
mind,  which  proceeded  from  the  brain  of  Scott, 
have  ftimished  a  goodly  quota  of  their  number 
to  the  world's  gallery,  where  the  people  of  the 
post**  dream  stand  side  by  side  with  the  per- 
sonages of  history,  and  where  it  often  oooun  to 
ni^  who  are  the  transitory  visitors  to  the  show, 
to  exclaim  with  the  Spanish  monk  before  the 
canvas  of  Titian : 

'*  These  are  the  real  men. 
And  we  the  painted  shadows  on  the  walL" 

Who  of  us,  indeed,  do  not  feel  Don  Quixote  and 
his  squire,  Hamlet  and  Falstaff,  to  be  our  fel- 
low-creatures quite  as  truly  as  Philip  III.  or  the 
minister  Lerma,'or  Devereux  Cecil  or  Queen 
Bess  herself  I  Scott  has  filled  more  places  in  the 
historical  ValhaUa  than  any  other  writer,  Shake- 


speare alone  excepted.  To  the  history  of  this 
little  comer  of  Northern  Europe,  this  single 
Scotsman,  bending  his  big  brow  over  his  desk, 
has  given  a  wide  and  splendid  celebrity,  far  be- 
yond the  reach,  at  least  far  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  the  strong  hands  and  stout  hearts  and 
busy  brains  of  the  whole  perfervid  race  of  other 
days  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  reading  of  our  national  story  is  probably 
the  version  which  will  long  be  accepted  by  the 
world.  In  one  point,  indeed,  it  was  fiercely 
challenged.  The  sufferings  and  services  of  the 
Covenanters  had  made  them  popular  idols,  and 
some  good  men  were  startled  at  being  shown 
that  their  idols  had  a  comic  side,  and  on  being 
reminded  that  in  respect  and  sympathy  for  free- 
dom of  thought  the  black  Prelatist  and  the  true- 
blue  Presbyterian  were  in  the  relative  condition 
of  the  pot  and  the  kettle  in  the  fable.  But  I 
question  if  any  of  the  controversialists  who  en- 
tered the  field  against  Scott  ever  recognised  more 
fully  than  he  did  that  the  spirit  which  leads 
men  to  lay  down  lives  for  what  they  hold  to  be 
truth  is  the  very  breath  of  national  life;  if  any 
Whig  writer  has  ever  painted  a  more  touching 
picture  of  the  bitter  men  of  Bothwellhaugh  than 
the  novelist  who  delighted  to  wear  the  white 
cockade  of  the  cavalier.  In  fact,  the  good  com 
of  the  history  of  the  Kirk  seems  to  owe  quite  as 
much  to  the  winnowing  it  received  frt)m  Scott  as 
to  the  painful  gamerings  of  honest  Wodrow,  in 
whose  husbandry  flail  and  fanner  were  unknown. 
If  the  world  beyond  the  Tweed  is  likely  for  long 
to  read  Scottish  histqry  with  the  eyes  of  Scott, 
it  is  still  more  certain  to  adopt  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  our  people.  Coleridge  used  to 
say:  *'  Whenever  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  a 
Scotch  rascal,  I  always  lay  the  emphasis  on 
Scotch."  This  principle  Scott  applied  in  a 
somewhat  larger  spirit  His  Scotch  characters. 
Highland  and  Lowland,  tinted  with  all  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  local  and  social  colour,  gentie  and 
simple,  good  and  bad,  are  all  emphatically 
Scotch.  It  is  not  for  a  Scotsman  to  say  whether 
our  great  painter  has  or  has  not  been 

<*  To  all  our  virtues  very  Idnd, 
To  all  our  faults  a  little  blind;* 

but  we  certainly  ought  to  be  well  content  with 
the  national  portraiture,  and  do  each  what  in  us 
lies  to  perpetuate  its  nobler  features.  The  work 
that  Bums  yearned  after  fh>m  the  depths  of  his 
passionate  heart,  Scott  hasactually  accomplished. 
From  the  story  of  our  feuds  and  factions,  fh>m 
the  dust  and  blood  of  the  past»  his  genius  and 
his  patriotism  have  culled  all  that  was  pure  and 
lovdy  and  of  good  report,  and  have  woven  it 
into  an  immortal  chaplet  for  the  brow  of  Cale- 
donia. He  has  fanned  the  flre  of  Scottish  na- 
tionality without  detriment,  nay,  with  positive 
advantage  to  that  higher  and  nobler  nationality 
which  rallies  around  the  flag  whereon  the  white 
cross  fits  so  compacUy  into  the  red.    Wherever 


the  British  flag  flies  it  will  find  no  better  or 
truer  defenders  there  than  those  Scotsmen  who 
best  know  and  love  their  Scott. 

Amidst  moral  and  Intellectaal  benefits,  I  most 
not  forget  the  important  contributions  of  Scott 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  his  native  land. 
The  dead  poet  whom  we  celebrate  is  as  distinctly 
an  employer  of  labour  as  any  of  those  captains 
of  industry  whose  looms  whirl  by  the  Tweed,  or 
whose  furnaces  flame  along  the  Clyde.  Here, 
there,  everywhere,  pilgrims  are  flocking  to  the 
shrines  which  he  has  built  for  himself  and  his 
country;  and  trades  and  occupations  of  all 
kinds  flourish  by  the  brain  which  lies  in  Dry- 
buigh,  as  they  formerly  flourished  by  the  brain 
of  St  Thomas.  Mrs  Dodds  of  the  Cleikum, 
Neal  Blane  of  the  Howff,  and  others,  his  pleasant 
publicans,  are  only  a  few  of  those  whom  Scott 
has  established  in  a  roaring  business.  When 
land  is  to  be  sold  in  any  district  of  the  Scott 
countries,  his  scenes  and  his  characters  there- 
with connected,  and  even  his  passing  allusions, 
are  carefully  chronicled  amongst  other  attrac- 
tions in  the  advertisement,  and  duly  inventoried 
amongst  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  many  years'  purchase  Scott 
has  added  to  the  value  of  Branksome,  or  of  the 
Eildon  pastures.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  touch  of  his  pen  does  in  many  places  form 
an  important  element  of  that  unearned  incre- 
ment of  value — ^that,  I  believe,  is  the  scientific 
term — ^which  Mr  Stuart  Mill  and  friends  propose 
shortly  to  transfer  from  the  lords  of  the  soil  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Some  of  Scott*s 
truest  admirers  have  been  disposed  to  regret 
that  there  is  no  single  piece  of  his  that  gives 
any  adequate  idea  of  his  greatness.  The  pangs 
of  parturition  were  indeed  unknown  to  that 
most  prolific  of  brains.  The  mighty  machinery 
of  his  mind  worked  with  the  least  possible 
friction.  "Waverley"  is  generally  esteemed 
the  most  carefully-finished  of  his  tales,  yet  we 
know,  on  his  own  authority,  the  two  last  volumes 
were  written  between  the  4th  of  June  and  the 
1st  of  July.  The  noble  lord  who,  in  a  party 
attack  on  the  most  illustrious  of  his  countrymen, 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  one  of  the 
Clerks  of  Session  wrote  more  books  than  any 
other  person  had  leisure  to  read,  would  probably 
have  accomplished  an  unusual  feat  if  he  had 
read  in  one  day  the  forty  pages  octavo  which  Scott 
sometimes  wrote  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  find  that  the  two  sermons  which  Scott  wrote 
for  a  clerical  friend  were  promised  over-night 
and  placed  in  his  hand  next  morning.  The 
absence  of  appareiit  effort  in  the  exercise  «f  even 
his  highest  powers,  struck  all  strangers  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  his  talents.  Two 
acute  and  by  no  means  superstitious  observers 
solved  the  mystery  by  ascribing  to  him  some- 
thing of  supernatural  power.  "  There  was," 
says  Hazlitt,  '*  a  degree  of  capacity  in  that  huge 
double  forehead  which  superseded  all   effort 


and  made  everything  come  intuitively  and  al- 
most mechanically."  Captain  Basil  Hall  was 
at  first  much  exercised  by  the  phenomena,  but 
as  he  himself  kept  a  very  copious  journal,  and 
discovered  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Abbotsford 
he  had  written  in  one  day  about  as  much  as 
Scott  considered  a  fair  day's  task,  he  considered 
that  his  wonder  was  misapplied.  "No  such 
great  matter  after  all,"  concluded  the  gallant 
captain;  '*it  is  mere  industry  and  a  Uttle  in- 
vention, and  that  we  all  know  costs  Scott 
nothing."  In  fact,  amongst  his  intimate  friends 
the  marvellous  facility  and  fecundity  of  the  man 
ceased  to  excite  any  surprise.  Even  the  faithful 
and  affectionate  Laidlaw,  his  amanuensis  in 
times  of  sickness,  used  to  forget  himself  and 
everything  else  in  the  interest  of  the  tale  he  was 
writing  down.  If  the  dictation  flagged,  he  would 
say,  "Come,  sir,  get  on;  get  on;"  and  would 
receive  the  characteristic  reply,  **  Hout  1  WiUie, 
you  forget  I  have  to  invent  the  story  1 "  It  is 
natural  at  first  sight  to  regret  all  this  headlong 
haste,  and  to  wish  that  four  or  five  of  the  novels 
had  been  compressed  into  a  perfect  work  of 
art,  into  a  ''gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  mind  whence  it  came. 
No  doubt  the  rule  of  Goldsmith's  connoisseur 
is  generally  a  sound  one,  that  the  picture  would 
have  been  better  had  the  painter  taken  more 
pains ;  and  if  we  can  conceive  such  a  thing  as  a 
pedagogue  seated  with  a  row  of  possible  Walter 
Scotts  before  him,  it  would  be  highly  proper 
that  he  should  impress  the  maxim  on  their 
young  minds.  But  as  the  genius  of  Scott  was 
in  so  many  points  exceptional,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  worked  under  special  laws  of 
its  own,  and  that  something  of  the  charm  of  his 
works  may  belong  to  their  rapid  aiod  spontaneous 
flow,  like  the  rush  of  a  river  or  melody  from  the 
throats  of  birds 

"  That  carol  their  secret  pleasures  to  the  spring.'* 

The  influence  of  Scott  upon  literature,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  immensei  Whatever 
he  did,  whatever  attire  he  chose  to  assume,  at 
once  became  the  fashion.  The  apparent  ease  of 
his  verse,  the  fatal  facility  of  the  ootosyllabio 
measure,  procured  him  a  large  poetical  following, 
in  which  there  were,  no  doubt,  many  figures 
strange  to  see,  like  the  alderman,  in  whose 
person  Holywood  saw 

"  Boyal  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  ci^  Oelf 

But  his  school  can  likewise  boast  of  several 
disciples  of  rare  genius.  His  presence  may  be 
felt  in  some  of  the  earlier  tales  of  Byron ;  from 
his  shrine  comes  some  of  the  fire  that  bums  in 
"Ury"  and  the  "Armada,"  and  the  "Roman 
Lays"  of  Macaulay,  and  in  the  "  Cavalier  Bal- 
lads" of  our  own  still  lamented  Aytoun.  Of 
the  historical  romance  in  prose  he  may  be  called 
the  father ;  and  never  had  literary  sire  a  more 
goodly  offering  to  the  second  generation — 
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**  By  many  mmea  men  call  them, 
In  many  lands  they  dwell." 

In  France,  Hugo  de  Vigny,  the  elder  Dumas ; 
in  Spain,  Feman  Caballero;  in  Italy,  Manzoni 
and  lyAzeglio ;  in  Germany,  Zschokke  and 
Alexis;  in  America,  Cooper;  at  home,  Gratton, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Thackeray,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  writers  well  known  to  fame,  who  have  es- 
sayed to  hend  the  bow  of  Stoott  Of  living 
English  writers  I  will  not  speak.  Many  names 
will  at  once  occur  to  you  all,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  most  famous  of  the  hand  would  be  the  fore- 
most in  rendering  homage  to  their  great  master. 
If  the  words  that  tScott  wrote  to  Mr  Cadell  in 
1830  were  somewhat  overcharged  then,  they  are 
more  near  the  truth  in  1871.  *'  The  fact  Is,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  have  taught  a  hundred  gentlemen  to 
write  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  well  as  my- 
self." In  truth,  Scott's  art,  using  the  word  in 
the  larger  sense,  was  like  that  of  Falstaff,  who 
was  witty  himself  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.  Even  in  the  fields  less  peculiarly  his  own 
than  fiction,  his  influence  was  very  great.  His 
writings  stimulated  historical  research  in  a  hun- 
dred directions ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  parent  model  of  many  similar 
societies  prolific  of  goodly  quartos.  In  his  ro- 
mances the  delighted  reader  had  found  himself 
brought  face  to  face  with  personages  whom  he 
had  before  seen  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly.  His- 
torians began  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  great 
novelist's  book,  to  use  a  style  more  dramatic 
and  pictorial,  to  develop  individual  character, 
and  bestow  unwonted  pains  on  accessories  of 
time  and  place.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  we 
probably  owe  to  the  example  of  Scott  some  of 
the  most  graceful  digressions  of  Hallam ;  some- 
thing of  the  splendid  scene-painting  of  Macaulay ; 
jomething  of  the  electric  light  flashed  over  mxmy 
famous  men  and  into  many  dark  places  from  the 
pen  of  Carlyle  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  great  genius  has  exercised  an  influence, 
not  the  less  real  because  untracf  d,  unseen,  un- 
suspected, like  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
diffusing  itself  through  our  western  sounds  and 
0ea-ooast8  in  softer  verdure  and  richer  foliage? 
Of  all  the  legacies  which  Scott  has  bequeathed 
to  mankind,  I  believe  none  are  more  precious 
than  his  own  character  and  life.  Happy  in 
many  things,  unhappy  in  a  few,  he  was  singu- 
larly happy  in  a  biographer.  Amongst  our 
chosen  book  companions,  amongst  the  fHends 
that  can  never  alter  nor  forsake,  Lockhart's 
"  Life  of  Scott "  deserves  to  hold  a  place  of  chief 
honour  and  ready  access.  I  doubt  whether  the 
worid  has  ever  been  told  so  much  about  any  one 
man  by  any  single  biographer— whether  the  life 
of  a  great  man  has  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  writer  with  equal  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
whole  truth,  and  equal  faculty  for  telling;  and 
v^etber  the  whole  "Biographic  Universelle** 
can  furnish  a  single  other  name  that  would  show 
so  fair  if  the  whole  life  which  belonged  to  it 


were  unrolled  like  that  of  Scott,  year  by  ytuir, 
almost  day  by  day,  before  the  gaze  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  admiration  with  which  Scott  was 
regarded  during  the  larger  portion  of  his  life 
was  great,  but  the  love  and  afiection  which  he 
inspired  during  his  whole  life  was  still  greater. 
Warmly  and  widely  loved  before  he  was  famous, 
he  in  later  days  attracted  the  regard  of  various 
remarkable  persons  to  whom  his  fame  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  In  Paris,  in  1815,  amongst 
all  the  celebrities  of  Europe,  he  seemed  especially 
to  fascinate  Buscher  and  Platoff  the  Cossack, 
the  latter  of  whom,  cantering  down  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  would  jump  off  his  horse  to  kiss  him. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  either  the  Prussian 
field-marshal  or  the  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  knew  much  about  either  "  Marmion  "  or 
"Waverley,"  or  that  they  were  influenced  by  any- 
thing deeper  than  the  frank  kindly  aspect  of 
the  stalwart  ex- volunteer,  with  "that  beaiftiful 
smile  of  heart  and  feeling,  geniality,  courage, 
and  tenderness,"  which  Haydn  assures  us 
"  neither  painter  nor  sculptor  has  ever  touched." 
How  variegated  with  all  the  hues  of  character 
is  the  best  of  his  friends!  Jeffrey,  Rogers, 
Moore,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Hazlitt,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Haydn,  George  IV.,  are  only  a  sample 
of  those  who,  differing  from  one  another  on 
many  things,  agreed  to  love  and  honour  Scott. 
The  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  from  their 
first  acquaintance  by  Lockhart  is  of  itself  no 
small  proof  of  his  titles  to  be  revered  and 
honoured.  With  the  intellectual  life  of  his 
time,  Scott's  relations  were  as  genial  as  those 
which  bound  him  to  its  social  life.  His  career 
had  no  incident  to  the  "Quarrels  of  Authors." 
His  high,  frequently  too  high,  appreciation  of 
the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  was  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  of  his  many  pleasant  traits 
of  character.  Washington  Irving,  after  pass- 
ing a  few  days  at  Abbotsford  in  1817,  was  con- 
vinced that  his  host  was  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  because  they  were  the  only 
important  works  of  the  day  he  had  never 
quoted.  How  characteristic  is  Scott's  reminis- 
cence of  Bums,  and  his  pride  in  having,  as  a 
boy,  helped  the  poet  to  the  authorship  of  some 
lines  by  Langhorne,  and  having  received  a  grate- 
ful look  from  him  in  return.  From  this,  which 
was  probably  his  first  meeting  with  any  distin- 
guished man  of  letters,  to  that  which  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  last,  at  Naples,  when  being 
under  the  delusion  that  his  debts  were  all  paid, 
he  offered  pecuniary  aid  to  Mr  William  Gall,  the 
record  of  his  relations  with  his  brethren  of  the 
pen  is  a  record  of  brotherly  kindness,  encourage- 
ment, furtherance,  earnest  sympathy  in  success 
or  in  disappointment,  of  gifts  of  money  when  he 
had  it,  of  hours  of  time  when  time  was  to  him 
in  a  special  manner  money. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  Scott's 
desire  to  found  a  family  upon  the  estate  which 
his  industry  had  acquired.    It  has  been  urged 
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that  bdog  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  the  Cer- 
Tantes  of  his  xuitiye  Umd,  it  was  pitiable  that  he 
should  ha?e  cared  to  be  Scott  of  Abbotsford — a 
kind  of  distinction  fluently  achieyed  and 
enjoyed  by  his  Andrew  Fairseryioes  and  Nicol 
JanrieSb  This  yiew  of  the  case  seems  to  leaye 
out  of  sight  the  important  &ct  that  the  Soott 
wss  as  strong  within  him  as  the  Ariosto  or  Cer- 
yantes,  and  that  if  he  had  been  devoid  of  one  of 
the  strongest  tendencies  of  the  rsoe  boja  which 
he  was  sprang,  he  would  not  haye  been  the 
Walter  Soott  we  haye  met  here  to  celebrate.  In 
the  higher  part  of  his  character  he  was  a  poet^ 
in  the  everyday  concerns  of  life  he  was  a  shrewd 
practical  man  of  the  world.  Hence,  haying 
acquired  wealth  by  an  unusual  path,  he  invested 
that  wealth  very  much  as  any  one  of  his  friends 
might  have  done  who  had  acquired  it  by  the 
practice  of  law  or  the  weaving  of  wool.  In  his 
case  land  had  a  peculiar  attraction,  for  he  had 
loved  the  country  from  his  cradle,  and  by  its 
possession  he  was  enabled  to  realise,  or  to  try  to 
realise,  the  half-feudal,  half>patriarchal  life  of 
his  day-dreams.  The  existence  of  a  certain 
number  of  families,  with  more  or  less  of  perman- 
ence in  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and  eigoying 
more  or  less  of  social  importance,  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  political  theories,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  an  ancient  kingdom.  There  was 
nothing  inconsistent  or  unworthy  that  a  man 
holding  this  theory  should  desire  that  amongst 
those  families  his  descendants  should  be  found. 
The  popular  and  prevailing  theory  is,  of  course, 
of  an  opposite  kind.  But  for  some  cause  or 
other,  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain,  when 
the  holders  of  this  theory  buy  land,  it  seems  to 
lose  its  grasp  of  their  vigorous  and  enterprising 
minds.  They,  too,  build  and  plant  on  a  scale 
altogether  feudal;  and  their  walls  and  windows 
blaze  with  heraldry,  just  as  if  romantic  poetry 
and  old-fashioned  Toryism  had  been  their 
profession  and  their  creed. 

Bven  of  Scott's  politics,  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  I  will  venture  to  say  a  word.  They 
were  the  opinions  naturally  growing  up  with 
the  man  who  had  been  unable  to  feel  any 
enthusiasm  for  French  liberalism  in  1789,  and 
had  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the  French  Napoleon 
in  1816  before  a  European  coalition  mainly 
formed  and  set  in  motion  by  the  Tory  ministry 
of  England.  Such  as  they  were,  the  views  of 
the  young  advocate  defending  a  housebreaker  at 
Jedburgh  were  those  of  the  favourite  at  Carlton 
House,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  for 
some  of  the  few  folks  he  met  there.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  few  of  us  will  be  disposed  to 
regret  that  he  did  not  go  over  to  the  winning 
side  in  1881 — a  year  of  rapid  change  and  sudden 
conversion.  He  had  chosen  his  party,  and 
adhered  to  it  strictly ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
his  tenets  nor  in  his  attitude  that  was  ignoble, 
or  narrow,  or  incongruous.  His  once  famous 
*'  Malagrowther*s  Letters"  show  that  he  was  no 


slave  to  party  allegiance,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  anxieties  and  disasters  the  call  of 
public  duty  found  him  no  niggard  of  his  time 
and  toiL  His  writings  show  that  while  his  own 
opinions  were  firmly  held,  he  was  ever  mindfiil 
of  how  much  may  always  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  Tories  may  well  be  proud  that  the  most 
illustrious  author  of  his  day  was  a  Tory.  Not 
a  few  Radicals  I  belieye  there  are  who  will  think 
more  kindly  of  Toryism  for  his  sake,  just  as  I 
am  sure  that  any  repugnance  to  the  Radical 
faith  must  have  been  much  softened  by  any  one 
who  had  enjoyed  the  benignant  converse  of  an- 
other great  man  lately  taken  from  us — George 
Grote.* 

Those  who  are  most  disposed  to  discover  evi- 
dence of  weakness  in  this  or  that  portion  of 
Scott's  conduct,  will  admit  such  weaknesses  only 
brought  into  nobler  prominence  the  indomitable 
fortitude  with  which  he  confronted  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  later  years.  One  weakness  he  un- 
questionably had — that  of  reluctance  to  look 
disagreeable  facts  in  the  face.  But  for  this  his 
financial  disasters  would  probably  never  have 
overtaken  him.  He  could,  however,  as  few  men 
could,  set  his  face  as  a  flint  against  the  inevit- 
able in  declining  years  and  health,  and  take  up 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  with  all  the  energy 
of  youth.  There  is  nothing  more  tragic  in  the 
story  of  literature  than  his  memorable  struggle 
— ^from  the  entry  in  his  diary  of  24th  January 
1826 — "I  will  dig  in  the  mine  of  my  imagina- 
tion to  find  diamonds,  or  what  may  sell  for  such, 
to  make  good  my  engagements  " — to  the  closing 
scene,  when  six  years  of  such  incessant  digging 
had  done  their  work  on  tl^e  noble  intellect,  and 
when  the  rocks  of  Panlippe  and  the  companion 
lake  beyond  could  elicit  no  other  words  finom 
the  weary  pilgrim  but — 


« 


It*8  up  the  craggy  mountain 
And  down  the  moMy  g^n. 

We  oanna  gang  a  mUking 
For  Oharlle  and  his  men." 


For  myself  I  can  never  take  down,  for  instruc- 
tion or  amusement,  a  volume  of  Sootf  s  writings, 
published  in  or  after  1826,  without  thinking  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  composed, 
and  remembering  that  they,  like  the  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  David  reftised  to 
drink,  represent  the  heart's  blood  of  a  brave 
man's  life.  May  the  day  never  come  in  Scot- 
land when  we  shall  forget  that  noble  and  beauti- 
ful life,  with  its  triumphs  and  its  joys,  and  its 
sorrows,  and  its  lessoiks  1 

Such  are  the  thoughts,  inadequate  as  I  confess 
them  to  be,  which  the  career  of  Soott  has  sug- 
gested to  my  mind.  You  have  met  to-night  to 
do  him  a  rare  and  exceptional  honour ;  yet  the 
century  which  closes  with  the  hundredth  anni* 
versary  of  his  birth  has  been  a  century  full  of 

*  Grote  died  June  18, 1871. 
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great  oaptcities,  great  achie?emeiits,  and  oolos- 
lal  and  anparalleled  events.  Within  the  life- 
time of  Scott,  died  Olive  and  Hastings,  the 
founders  of  oar  Indian  empire;  Chatham  ex- 
pired in  the  senate,  and  Nelson  on  the  quarter- 
deck ;  Fox,  Borke,  the  yonnger  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  many  more,  died  in  the  fulness  of  parlia- 


mentary fame ;  WelliDgton  lived  and  conquered; 
and  a  host  of  writers,  philosophers,  and  inventors 
inscribed  their  names  in  the  book  of  fame.  Of 
all  these  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  their  kings, 
two  only  have  been  thought  worthy  of  our 
national  recognition,  both  poets,  both  Scots- 
men—Bums and  Scotti 


SAMUEL    TAYLOR    COLEEIDGE. 

[1772-1834.] 

Bt  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY.* 


(SamueIi  Tatlob  Colkridob,  the  youngest  of  a 
numerous  family,  was  bom  at  Ottery  St  Mary, 
in  Devonshire,  on  the  2l8t  October  1772.  He 
rseeived  his  early  education  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  Charles  Lamb  was  one  of  his  schoolfel- 
low&  His  early  love  of  poetry  was  nursed  and 
inspired  by  a  perusal  of  the  sonnets  of  W.  Lb 
Bowles.  When  nineteen  years  of  age,  on  ob- 
taining his  presentation  from  Christ's  Hospital, 
he  entered  Jesus  College,  Ounbridge,  gaining  in 
dasdes  a  gold  medal  for  a  Greek  ode.  About 
17M  his  acquaintance  began  with  Southey; 
Coleridge  and  Southey  were  afterwards  married 
on  the  same  day  to  two  sisters,  and  settled  at 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somenetshire,  where  they  also 
BMt  Wordsworth.  An  account  of  their  manner 
of  life  there,  by  Hazlitt,  will  be  found  on  page 
104.  Some  of  Coleridge's  finest  poems  were 
written  there,  such  as  the  '*  Ancient  Mariner," 
the  "  Ode  on  the  Departing  Tear,"  and  the  first 
part  of  "ChristabeL"  Coleridge  visited  Ger- 
many through  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs 
Wedgwood,  the  Staffordshire  potters,  and  on 
returning  in  1800  went  to  reside  with  Southey 
al  Keswick;  Wordsworth  then  staying  at  Gras- 
mere.  In  1804  he  visited  Malta.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  friend  and 
^Bf«^|«^1  adviser,  Mr  Gillman,  at  Highgate,  de- 
lighting a  large  circle  by  his  splendid  conversa- 
tional powers.  Here  he  died  on  the  20th  of  July 
1834,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The 
^an  of  the  periodical  publication,  the  Friend^ 
oecuiied  to  Coleridge  while  staying  at  Keswick, 
the  lint  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  8th 
of  June  1800,  and  the  last  on  the  15th  of  March 
ISlOi  His  chief  works,  besides  his  poems,  mere 
fragments  of  the  possibilities  that  were  in  him, 
vwe  •«Biographia  Literaria,"  "Lay  Sermons," 
«<Aida  to  Befleetion/'  «ta] 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  month  of  August,  but 

*  Bflfprinted  from  his  notloa  of  the  poet  oootrihuted 
tD  Taifs  JfevssiM  in  1881. 


certainly  in  the  summer  season,  and  certainly  in 
the  year  1807,  that  I  first  saw  this  illustrious 
man,  the  largest  and  most  spacious  intellect,  the 
snbUest  and  the  most  comprehensive,  in  my 
judgment,  that  has  yet  existed  amongst  men. 
My  knowledge  of  him  as  a  man  of  most  original 
genius  began  about  the  year  1799.  A  littie  be- 
fore that  time  Mr  Wordsworth  had  published 
the  first  edition  (in  a  single  volume)  of  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads,"  at  the  end  or  the  beginning 
of  which  was  placed  Mr  Coleridge's  poem  of 
the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  as  the  contribution  of 
an  anonymous  friend.  It  would  be  directing 
the  reader^s  attention  too  much  to  myself,  if  I 
were  to  linger  upon  this,  the  greatest  event  in 
the  unfolding  of  my  own  mind.  Let  me  say  in 
one  word,  that,  at  a  period  when  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  writer  was  valued  by  the  public — 
both  having  a  long  warfare  to  accomplish  of  con- 
tumely and  ridicule  before  they  could  rise  into 
their  present  estimation — ^I  found  in  these  poems 
"  the  ray  of  a  new  morning,"  and  an  absolute 
revelation  of  untrodden  worlds,  teeming  with 
power  and  beauty,  as  yet  unsuspected  amongst 
men.  I  may  here  mention  that,  precisely  at  the 
same  time.  Professor  Wilson,  about  the  same 
age  as  myself,  received  the  same  startling  and 
profound  impressions  fh)m  the  same  volume. 
With  feelings  of  reverentisl  interest,  so  early 
and  so  deep,  pointing  towards  two  contempor- 
aries, it  may  be  supposed  that  I  inquired  eagerly 
after  their  names.  But  these  inquiries  were  self- 
baflled,  the  same  deep  feelings  which  jvompted 
my  ctriosity  causing  me  to  recoil  frt>m.all  casual 
opportunities  of  pushing  the  inquiry,  as  too 
generally  lying  amongst  those  who  gave  no  sign 
of  participating  in  my  feelings ;  and,  extravagant 
as  it  may  seem,  I  revolted  with  as  much  hatred 
fh»m  coupling  my  question  with  any  occasion  of 
insult  to  the  persons  whom  it  respected,  as  a 
primitive  Christian  firom  throwing  frankincense 
upon  the  altars  of  Cnsar,  or  a  lover  firom  giving 
up  the  name  of  his  beloved  to  the  coarse  licence 
of  a  Bacchanalian  party.     It  is  laughable  to 

I 


record  for  how  long  &  period  my  cariosity  in  this 
puticalar  waa  self-defeated.  Two  yean  passed 
before  I  asoertalDed  the  two  naniee.  ICr  Words- 
worth published  his  in  the  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  work— and  for  Mr  Coleridge's  I 
was  "indebted"  to  a  private  soorce;  bnt  I  dis» 
charged  that  debt  ill,  for  I  qoairelled  with  my 
informant  for  what  I  considered  his  profane  way 
of  dealing  with  a  subject  so  hallowed  in  my  own 
thonghta.  After  this  I  searched  east  and  west^ 
north  and  south,  for  all  known  works  or  frag- 
ments of  the  same  authors.  I  had  read,  there- 
fore, as  respects  Mr  Coleridg^  the  "Allegory  * 
which  he  contributed  to  Mr  Southey's  "Joan  of 
Arc"  I  had  read  his  fine  ode,  entitled  "  France," 
his  "  Ode  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  and 
various  other  contributions,  more  or  less  inter- 
esting, to  the  two  volumes  of  the  "Anthology," 
pubUshed  at  Bristol,  about  1799-1800,  by  Mr 
Southey ;  and,  finally,  I  had,  of  course,  read  the 
small  volume  of  poems  which  passed  under  his 
name:  these,  however,  as  a  Juvenile  and  imma- 
ture work,  had  in  general  greatly  disappointed 
me. 

Meantime  it  had  crowned  the  interest  which 
to  me  invested  his  name — ^that  about  the  year 
1804  or  1806 1  had  been  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man from  the  English  Lakes,  who  knew  him  as 
a  neighbour,  that  he  had  for  some  time  applied 
his  whole  mind  to  metaphysics  and  psychology 
— ^which  happened  to  be  my  own  absorbing 
pursuit  From  1808  to  1808»  I  was  a  student 
at  Oxford;  and  on  the  first  occasion,  when  I 
could  conveniently  have  sought  for  a  personal 
knowledge  of  one  whom  I  contemplated  with  so 
much  admiration,  I  was  met  by  a  disgusting 
assurance  that  he  had  quitted  England,  and  was 
then  residing  at  Malta  in  the  quality  of  secretary 
(and  occasionally  as  treasurer)  to  tiie  governor. 
I  began  to  inquire  about  the  best  route  to  Malta; 
but  as  any  route  at  that  time  promised  an  inside 
place  in  a  French  prison,  I  reconciled  myself  to 
waiting;  and  at  last,  happening  to  visit  a  rela- 
tive at  the  Bristol  hot  wells,  in  the  summer  of 
1807, 1  had  the  pleaure  to  hear  that  Mr  Coleridge 
was  not  only  once  more  upon  English  ground, 
but  within  forty  and  odd  miles  of  my  own 
station.  In  that  same  hour  I  mounted  and  bent 
my  way  to  the  south ;  and  before  evening  reach- 
ing a  ferry  on  the  river  Bridgewater,  at  a  village 
called,  I  think,  Stogursey  (i.e.,  Stoke  de  Courcy, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  some  other  Stoke),  I 
crossed  it,  and  a  few  miles  further  attained  my 
object,  viz.,  the  little  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 
amongst  the  Quantock  Hills.  Here  I  had  been 
assured  that  I  should  find  Mr  Coleridge  at  the 
house  of  his  old  friend,  Mr  Poole.  On  presenting 
myself,  however,  to  that  gentleman,  I  found 
that  Coleridge  was  absent  at  Lord  Egmont's,  an 
elder  brother  (by  the  father's  side)  of  Mr  Perci- 
val,  the  minister,  assassinated  five  years  after; 
and  as  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  might  not 
then  be  on  the  wing  to  another  friend's  in  the 


town  of  Bridgewater,  I  consented  willingly,  until 
his  motions  should  be  awertained,  to  stay  a  day 
or  two  with  this  Mr  Poole — a  man  on  his  own 
account  well  deserving  a  separate  notice ;  for,  as 
Coleridge  afterwards  remarked  to  me,  he  was 
almost  an  ideal  model  for  a  useful  Member  of 
Parliaments  He  was  a  stout,  plain -looking 
farmer,  leading  a  bachelor  lifc^  in  a  rustic^  old- 
fashioned  house;  the  house,  however,  upon 
further  acquaintance,  proving  to  be  amply  fur- 
nished with  modem  luxuries,  and  especially  with 
a  good  library,  superbly  mounted  in  aU  depart- 
ments bearing  at  all  upon  political  philoeophy; 
and  the  farmer  turning  out  a  polished  and  liberal 
Englishman,  who  had  travelled  extensively,  and 
had  so  entirely  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  humble  fellow-countrymen,  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  this  southern 
region  of  Somersetshire,  that  for  many  miles 
round  he  was  the  genenl  arbiter  of  their  dis- 
putes, the  guide  and  counsellor  of  their  daily 
lives;  besides  being  appointed  executor  and 
guardian  to  his  children  by  every  third  man  who 
died  in  or  about  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey. 

The  first  morning  of  my  visit,  Mr  Poole  was 
so  kind  as  to  propose,  knowing  my  admiration 
of  Wordsworth,  that  we  should  ride  over  to 
Alfoxden — a  place  of  singular  interest  to  myself, 
as  having  been  occupied  in  his  unmarried  days 
by  that  poet,  during  the  minority  of  Mr  St 
Aubyn,  its  present  youthful  proprietor.  At  this 
delightful  spot,  the  ancient  residence  of  an 
ancient  English  family,  and  surrounded  by  those 
ferny  Quantock  Hills,  which  are  so  beautifully 
sketched  in  the  poem  of  "  Ruth,"  Wordsworth, 
accompanied  by  his  sister,  had  passed  the  whole 
of  the  interval  between  leaving  the  university 
(Cambridge),  and  the  period  of  his  final  settle- 
ment amongst  his  native  lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
except  only  one  year  spent  in  France,  some 
months  in  North  Germany,  and  a  space,  I  know 
not  how  long,  spent  at  Race  Down,  in  Dorset- 
shire. 

Returning  late  from  this  interesting  survey, 
we  found  ourselves  without  company  at  dinner ; 
and,  being  thus  seated  tite-d-tUe,  Mr  Poole  pro- 
pounded the  following  question  to  me,  which  I 
mention,  because  it  furnished  me  with  the  first 
hint  of  a  singular  infirmity  besetting  Coleridge's 
mind: 

"  Pray,  my  young  friend,  did  you  ever  form 
any  opinion,  or  rather,  did  it  ever  happen  to 
yon  to  meet  with  any  rational  opinion  or  con- 
jecture of  others,  upon  that  most  irrational 
dogma  of  Pythagoras  about  beans  f  Ton  know 
what  I  mean — that  monstrous  doctrine  in  which 
he  asserts  that  a  man  might  as  well,  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  thing,  eat  his  own  grandmother 
as  meddle  with  beans." 

"  Tes,"  I  replied ;  "  the  Une  is  in  the  *  Golden 
Verses.'    I  remember  it  well." 

P.— "True:  now  our  dear  excellent  friend 
Coleridge,  than  whom  God  never  made  a  creature 
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more  divinely  endowed,  yet  strange  it  is  to  sty, 
sometimes  steals  from  other  people,  jast  as  yon 
or  I  might  do ;  I  beg  your  pardon— just  as  a 
poor  creature  like  myself  might  do,  that  some- 
times have  not  wherewithal  to  make  a  figure 
from  my  own  exchequer :  and  the  other  day,  at 
a  dinner  party,  this  question  arising  about 
Pythagoras  and  his  beans,  Coleridge  gave  us  an 
inteipretation,  which,  from  his  manner,  I  sus- 
pect to  have  been  not  originaL  Think,  there- 
fore, if  you  have,  anywhere  read  a  plausible 
solution." 

*'I  have:  and  it  was  in  a  Qerman  author. 
This  German,  understand,  is  a  poor  stick  of  a 
man,  not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with 
Coleridge :  so  that,  if  it  should  appear  that  Cole- 
ridge has  robbed  him,  be  assured  that  he  has 
done  the  scamp  too  much  honour." 

P.—"  Well :  what  says  the  German  f " 

*'  Why,  you  know  the  use  made  in  Greece  of 
beans  in  voting  and  balloting?  Well :  the  Ger- 
man says  that  Pythagoras  speaks  symbolically ; 
meaning  that  electioneering,  or,  more  generally, 
all  interference  with  political  intrigues,  is  fatal 
to  a  philosopher's  pursuits  and  their  appropriate 
serenity.  Therefore,  says  he,  follower  of  mine, 
abstain  from  public  affairs  as  you  would  from 
parricide." 

P. — "Well  then,  Coleridge  luu  done  the  scamp 
too  much  honour:  for,  by  Jove,  that  is  the  very 
explanation  he  gave  us  I" 

Here  was  a  trait  of  Coleridge's  mind,  to  be 
first  made  known  to  me  by  his  best  friend,  and 
first  published  to  the  world  by  me,  the  foremost 
of  his  admirers  1  But  both  of  us  had  sufficient 
veasons: — Mr  Poole  knew  that,  stumbled  on  by 
accident,  such  a  discovery  would  be  likely  to 
impren  upon  a  man  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
Coleridge  a  most  ixgurious  jealousy  with  regard 
tA  all  he  might  write ;  whereas,  frankly  avowed 
by  one  who  knew  him  best,  the  fact  was  dls- 
srmed  of  its  sting;  since  it  thus  became  evident 
that  where  the  case  had  been  best  known  and 
most  investigated,  it  had  not  operated  to  his 
serious  disadvantage.  On  the  same  argument, 
to  forestall,  that  is  to  say,  other  discoverers  who 
would  make  a  more  unfriendly  use  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  also,  as  matters  of  literary  curiosity, 
I  shall  here  point  out  a  few  of  Coleridge's  unac- 
knowledged obligations,  detected  by  myself  in 
a  very  wide  course  of  reading. 

1.  The  hymn  to  Chamouni  is  an  expansion  of 
a  short  poem  in  stanxas,  upon  the  same  subject, 
by  Frederica  Brun,  a  female  poet  of  Germany, 
previously  known  to  the  world  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Munter.  The  mere  framework  of  the 
poem  is  exactly  the  same — an  appeal  to  the  most 
impressive  features  of  the  regal  mountain  (Mont 
Blanc),  citing  them  to  proclaim  their  author : 
the  torrent,  for  instance,  is  required  to  say,  by 
whom  it  had  been  arrested  in  its  headlong  rav- 
ing, and  sttifened,  as  by  the  petrifio  mace  of 
Death,  into  everlasting  pillars  of  ice ;  and  the 


answer  to  these  impassioned  apostrophes  is  made 
by  the  same  choral  burst  of  rapture.  In  mere 
logic,  therefore,  and  even  as  to  the  choice  of 
circumstances,  Coleridge's  poem  is  a  translation. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  judicious  amplification 
of  some  topics,  and  by  its  far  deeper  tone  of 
lyrical  enthusiasm,  the  dry  bones  of  the  Ger- 
man outline  have  been  created  by  Coleridge  into 
the  fulness  of  life.  It  is  not  therefore  a  para- 
phrase, but  a  recast  of  the  originaL  And  how 
was  this  calculated,  if  frankly  avowed,  to  do 
Coleridge  any  injury  with  the  judicious  f 

2.  A  more  singular  case  of  Coleridge's  infir- 
mity is  this:  In  a  very  noble  passage  of 
"France"  a  fine  expression  or  two  occur  from 
"Samson  Agonistes."  Now  to  take  a  phrase 
or  an  inspiriting  line  from  the  great  fathers  of 
poetry,  even  though  no  marks  of  quotation 
should  be  added,  carries  with  it  no  charge  of 
plagiarism.  Milton  is  presumed  to  be  as  familiar 
to  the  ear  as  nature  to  the  eye;  and  to  steal 
l^m  him  as  impossible  as  to  appropriate,  or 
sequester  to  a  private  use,  some  "bright  par- 
ticular stsr."  And  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
rejecting  the  typographical  marks  of  quotation : 
they  break  the  continuity  of  the  passion,  by 
reminding  the  reader  of  a  printed  book;  on 
which  account  Milton  himself  (to  give  an 
instance)  has  not  marked  the  sublime  words, 
"  tormented  all  the  air,"  as  borrowed ;  nor  has 
Wordsworth,  in  applying  to  an  unprincipled 
woman  of  commanding  beauty  the  memorable  ex- 
pression, "a  weed  of  glorious  feature,"  thought 
it  necessary  to  acknowledge  it  as  originally  be- 
longing to  Spenser.  Some  dozens  of  similar 
cases  might  be  addnced  from  Milton.  But  Mr 
Coleridge,  in  describing  France  as 


<i 


Her  footsteps  insupportably  advancing," 


not  satisfied  with  omitting  the  marks  of  acknow- 
ledgment, thought  fit  positively  to  deny  that  he 
was  indebted  to  B£ilton.  Yet  who  could  forget 
that  semi-chorus  in  the  "Samson,"  where  the' 
"bold  Ascalonite"  is  described  as  having  "fled 
fix)m  his  lion  ramp  I "  Or  who,  that  was  not  in 
this  point  liable  to  some  hallucination  of  judg- 
ment, would  have  ventured  on  a  public  challenge 
(for  virtually  it  was  that)  to  produce  from  the 
"Samson,"  words  so  impossible  to  be  over- 
looked as  those  of  "insupportably  advancing 
the  footsteps?"  The  result,  as  I  remember, 
was,  that  one  of  the  critical  journals  placed  the 
two  passages  in  juxtaposition,  and  left  the 
reader  to  bis  own  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
poet's  veracity.  But  in  this  instance,  it  was 
common  sense  rather  than  veracity  which  the 
facts  impeach. 

S.  In  the  year  I8I0 1  happened  to  be  amusing 
myself,  by  reading,  in  their  chronological  order, 
the  great  classical  circumnavigations  of  the  earth ; 
and,  coming  to  Shelvocke,  I  met  with  a  passage 
to  this  effect :  That  Hatley,  his  second  captain 
(i.e.,  lieutenant),  being  a  melancholy  man,  was 
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potMoed  bj  a  fancy  that  aoma  long  aaaaoB  of 
fool  weather  waa  due  to  an  albatioaa  which  had 
ateadily  panned  the  ahip ;  npon  which  he  ihot 
the  biid,  bat  without  mending  their  condition. 
There  at  once  I  aaw  the  germ  of  the  "Ancient 
Mariner;"  and  I  pot  a  qneetion  to  Coleridge 
accordingly.  Coold  it  have  been  imagined  that 
he  wonld  eee  eanae  utterly  to  disown  eo  alight 
an  obligation  to  ShelTockef  Woidaworth,  a 
man  of  item  Tandty,  on  hearing  of  thii^  pro- 
fessed his  inability  to  nndentand  Gcderidge's 
meaning;  the  fisct  being  notorioas»  as  he  told 
me,  that  Coleridge  had  derived,  from  the  Tery 
passage  I  had  dted,  the  original  hint  for  the 
action  of  the  poem ;  though  it  ia  very  possible, 
from  something  which  Coleridge  said,  on  an- 
other occasion,  that,  before  meeting  a  fkble  in 
which  to  embody  hia  ideas,  he  had  meditated  a 
poem  on  delirinm,  confounding  its  own  dream 
scenery  with  external  things,  and  connected 
with  the  imagery  of  high  latitudes. 

i.  AH  these  cases  amount  to  nothing  at  all  as 
cases  of  plagiarism,  and  for  that  reason  expose 
the  more  conspicuously  that  obliquity  of  feeling 
which  could  seek  to  decline  the  Tery  slight 
acknowledgments  required.  Bat  now  I  oome  to 
a  case  of  real  and  palpable  plagiarism ;  yet  that 
too  of  a  nature  to  be  quite  unaccountable  in  a 
man  of  Coleridge's  attainmenta.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  this  particular  case  will  soon  be 
detected;  but  others  wilL  Yet  who  knows? 
Eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence, 
some  reviewer  may  arise,  who  having  read  the 
"Biographia  Literaria"  of  Coleridge,  will  after- 
wards read  the  miscellaneous  philosophical 
essays*  of  Schelling,  the  great  Bavarian  pro- 
fessor—a man  in  some  respects  worthy  to  be 
Coleridge's  assessor ;  and  he  will  then  make  a 
singular  discovery.  In  the  '*  Biographia  Liter- 
aria"  occurs  a  dissertation  upon  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  the  esse  and  the  eoffitare;  and  an 
attempt  is  made,  by  inverting  the  postulates 
from  which  the  aTgument  starts,  to  show  how 
each  might  arise  as  a  product,  by  an  intelligible 
genesis  ftom  the  other.  It  is  a  subject,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Fichte,  has  much  occupied  the 
German  metaphysicians;  and  many  thousands 
of  essajrs  have  been  written  on  it,  of  which  many 
hundreds  have  been  read  by  many  tens  of  per- 
sons. Coleridge's  essay,  in  particular,  is  pre- 
faced by  a  few  words,  in  which,  awsre  of  his 
coincidence  with  Schelling,  he  declares  his  will- 
ingness to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  so 
great  a  man,  in  any  case  where  the  troth  would 
allow  him  to  do  so ;  but  in  this  particular  case, 
insiiting  on  the  impossibility  that  he  could  have 
borrowed  arguments  which  he  had  first  seen 
some  years  after  he  had  thought  out  the  whole 
hypothesis  jwtijNio  wiarte.   After  this,  what  was 

*  I  foiget  the  exaot  title,  not  having  seen  the  book 
tf nee  1828,  and  then  only  for  one  day ;  but  I  believe 
It  wss  Sohellliig's  **  Kleine  FhUoeopblM^he  Wertce." 


my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  entire 
from  the  flnt  woid  to  the  last,  is  a 
translation  from  8chellin&  with  no  attempt  in 
a  single  instance  to  appropriate  the  paper,  by 
developing  the  aiguments  or  by  diversifying  the 
illustrations  I  Some  other  obligations  to  Schel- 
ling of  a  slighter  kind,  I  have  met  wit^  in  the 
"Biogimphia  litersria;"  but  thia  was  a  baio- 
&eed  plagiarism,  which  ooold  in  prudence  have 
been  risked  only  by  relying  too  much  upon  the 
slight  knowledge  of  German  literatare  in  this 
country,  and  especially  of  that  section  of  the 
German  literature.  Had  then  Coleridge  any 
need  to  borrow  from  Schelling  f  Did  he  borrow 
m  forwM  pamperist  Not  at  all:  thero  lay  the 
wonder.  He  spun  daily  and  at  all  hours,  for 
mere  amusement  of  his  own  activities,  and  fkom 
the  loom  of  his  own  magical  brain,  theories 
more  gorgeous  by  fsr,  and  supported  by  a  pomp 
and  luxury  of  imsgee,  such  as  ScheUing—no^ 
nor  any  Gennan  that  ever  breathed,  not  John 
Pan! — could  have  emulated  in  his  dreams. 
With  the  riches  of  El  Dorado  lying  about  hkn, 
he  would  condescend  to  filch  a  handful  of 
gold  from  any  man  whose  purse  he  fancied; 
and  in  fact  reproduced  in  a  new  form,  applying 
itself  to  intellectual  wealth,  that  maniacal  pro- 
pensity which  is  sometimes  well  known  to 
attack  enormous  proprietors  and  millionaires 
for  acta  of  petty  larceny.     The  last  Duke  of 

Anc coold  not  abstain  firom  exercising  his 

furtive  mania  upon  articles  so  humble  as  silver 
spoons ;  and  it  was  the  daily  care  of  a  pious 
daughter,  watching  over  the  good  name  of 
her  father,  to  have  his  pockets  searched  by  a 
confidential  valet,  and  the  claimants  of  the  pur- 
loined articles  traced  out.  Many  cases  have 
crossed  me  in  life  of  people,  otherwise  not 
wanting  in  principle,  who  had  habits,  or  at  least 
hankerings,  of  the  same  kind.  And  the  phreno- 
logies, I  believe,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
case,  its  signs,  its  progress,  and  its  history. 
Dismissing,  however,  this  subject^  which  I  have 
at  all  noticed,  only  that  I  might  anticipate  and 
(in  old  English)  that  I  might  prtvent  the  uncan- 
did  interpreter  of  its  meaning,  I  will  assert  fin* 
ally,  that,  after  having  read  for  thirty  years  in 
the  same  track  as  Coleridge^that  track  in  which 
few  of  any  sge  will  ever  follow  us,  such  as  Ger« 
man  metaphysicians,  Latin  schoolmen,  thauma- 
turglc  Platonists,  religious  mystics— and  having 
thus  discovered  a  large  variety  of  trivial  thefts, 
I  do,  nevertheless,  most  heartily  believe  him  to 
have  been  as  entirely  original  in  all  his  capital 
pretensions,  as  any  one  man  that  ever  haa 
existed;  as  Archimedes  in  ancient  days,  or  as 
Shakespeare  in  modem.  Did  the  reader  ever 
see  Milton's  account  of  the  rubbish  contained  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  t  or  did  he  ever  resd 
a  statement  of  the  monstrous  chaos  with  which 
an  African  Obeah  man  stufb  his  enchanted  sears- 
crows  f  or,  to  take  a  mon  common  illustration, 
did  he  ever  amuse  himself  by  searohing  the 
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poeketo  of  a  child— three  yean  old,  rappose, 
whea  buried  in  ilamber  after  a  long  sammer's 
day  of  out-a-doors*  intense  activity?  I  have 
done  this ;  and,  for  the  amnpement  of  the  child's 
mother,  have  analysed  the  contents,  and  drawn 
np  a  formal  register  of  the  whole.  Philosophy 
is  pnzzled,  conjecture  and  hypothesis  are  con- 
founded, in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  law  of 
selection  which  cam  have  presided  in  the  child's 
labours :  stones  remarkable  only  for  weight,  old 
rusty  hinges,  nails,  crooked  skewers,  stolen  when 
the  cook  had  turned  her  back,  rags,  broken  glass, 
teacups  having  the  bottom  knocked  out,  and 
loads  of  similar  jewels,  were  the  prevailing 
articles  in  this  procta  verbaL  Tet  doubtless 
much  labour  had  been  incurred,  some  sense  of 
danger,  perhaps,  had  been  faced,  and  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  conscious  robber  endured,  in  order  to 
•mass  this  splendid  treasure.  Such  in  value 
were  the  robberies  of  Coleridge ;  such  their  use- 
fulness to  himself  or  anybody  else ;  and  such  the 
drcnmstanoes  of  uneasiness  under  which  he  had 
committed  them.    I  return  to  my  narrative. 

Two  or  three  days  had  slipped  away  in  waiting 
for  Coleridge's  re-appearance  at  Nether  Stowey, 
when  suddenly  Lord  Egmont  called  upon  Mr 
Poole,  with  a  present  for  Coleridge ;  it  was  a 
canister  of  peculiarly  fine  snnif,  which  Coleridge 
now  took  profusely.  Lord  Egmont  on  this 
occasion  spoke  of  Coleridge  in  the  terms  of  ex- 
cessive admiration,  and  urged  Mr  Poole  to  put 
him  upon  undertaking  some  great  monumental 
work,  that  might  furnish  a  sufficient  arena  for 
the  display  of  his  various  and  rare  accomplish- 
ments; for  his  multiform  erudition  on  the  one 
hsnd,  for  his  splendid  power  of  theorising  and 
eombining  laxge  and  remote  notices  of  facts  on 
the  other.  And  he  suggested,  judiciously  enough, 
as  one  theme  which  offered  a  field  at  once  large 
enough  and  indefinite  enough  to  suit  a  mind  that 
eonld  not  show  its  full  oompaas  of  power,  unless 
upon  very  plastic  materials— a  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  progress  and  in  its  chief  divarica- 
tions into  Church  and  sect,  with  a  continual 
y^erence  to  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Christianity  and  the  current  philosophy ;  their 
occasional  connections  or  approaches,  and  their 
constant  mutual  repulsions.  "But,  at  any 
rata,  let  him  do  something,"  said  Lord  Egmont, 
"for  at  present  he  talks  very  much  like  an 
angel^  and  he  does  nothing  at  aU."  Lord 
Egmont,  I  understood  from  everybody,  to  be  a 
truly  good  and  benevolent  man;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness  which 
agreed  with  my  previous  impression.  Coleridge, 
bo  said,  was  now  at  the  prime  of  his  powers- 
uniting  something  of  youthful  vigour  with  suffi- 
deat  experience  of  life ;  with  the  benefit  beside 
of  vast  meditation,  and  of  reading  unusually 
discviivsu  Ko  man  had  ever  been  better  quali- 
fied to  revive  the  heroic  period  of  literature  in 
Ss^aod,  and  to  give  a  character  of  weight  to  the 
^liloeophic  erudition  of  the  country  upon  the 


Continent  "And  what  a  pity,"  he  added,  "if 
this  man  were,  after  all,  to  vanish  like  an  appari- 
tion; and  you,  I,  and  a  few  others,  who  have 
witnessed  his  grand  Imkvwnu  of  display,  were  to 
have  the  usual  fortune  of  ghost-seers,  in  meeting 
no  credit  for  any  statements  that  we  might 
vouch  on  his  behalf!" 

To  pursue  my  narrative.  It  now  appeared 
that  Lord  Egmont's  carnage  had,  some  days 
before,  conveyed  Coleridge  to  Bridgewater,  with 
a  purpose  of  staying  one  single  day  at  that 
place,  and  then  returning  to  Mr  Poole's.  From 
the  sort  of  laugh  with  which  Lord  I^ont 
taxed  his  own  simplicity,  in  having  confided  at 
all  in  the  stability  of  any  Coleridgian  plan,  I 
now  gathered  that  procrastination  in  excess 
was,  or  had  become,  a  marking  feature,  in  Cole- 
ridge's daily  life.  Nobody  who  knew  him  ever 
thought  of  depending  on  any  appointment  he 
might  make :  spite  of  his  uniformly  honourable 
intentions,  nobody  attached  any  weight  to  his 
assurances  x%  rs  fiUwra:  those  who  asked  him 
to  dinner  or  any  other  party,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sent  a  omriage  for  him,  and  went  per- 
sonally or  by  proxy  to  fetch  him;  and,  as  to 
letters,  unless  the  address  were  in  some  female 
hand  liiat  conunanded  his  affectionate  esteem, 
he  tossed  them  all  into  one  general  dead'letUr 
bureau,  and  rarely,  I  believe,  opened  them  at  all. 
Bourrienne  mentions  a  mode  of  abridging  the 
trouble  attached  to  a  very  extensive  correspond- 
ence, by  which  infinite  labour  was  saved  to  him- 
self and  to  Bonaparte,  when  commanding  in 
Italy.  Nine  out  of  ten  letters,  supposing  them 
letters  of  business  with  official  applications  of  a 
special  kind,  he  oontends,  answer  themselves: 
in  other  words,  time  alone  must  soon  produce 
events  which  virtually  contain  the  answer.  On 
this  principle  the  letters  were  opened  periodi- 
cally, after  intervals,  suppose  of  six  weeks ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  found  that  not 
many  remained  to  require  any  fbrther  more  par- 
ticular answer.  Coleridge's  plan,  however,  was 
shorter:  he  opened  none,  I  understood,  apd 
answered  none.  At  least  such  was  his  habit  at 
that  time.  But  on  that  same  day,  all  this, 
which  I  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
much  concern,  was  fully  explained,  for  already 
he  was  under  the  fviU,  dominion  of  opium,  as  he 
himself  revealed  to  me,  and  with  a  deep  expres- 
sion of  horror  at  the  hideous  bondage,  in  a 
private  walk  of  some  length,  which  I  took  with 
him  about  sunsets 

Lord  Sgmont's  information,  and  the  knowledge 
now  gained  of  Coleridge's  habits,  making  it  very 
uncertain  when  I  might  see  him  in  my  present 
hospitable  quarters,  I  immediately  took  my 
leave  of  Mr  Poole,  and  went  over  to  Bridge- 
water.  I  had  received  directions  for  finding  out 
the  house  where  Coleridge  was  visiting;  and,  in 
riding  down  a  main  street  of  Bridgewater,  I 
noticed  a  gateway  ooireeponding  to  the  descrip> 
tion  given  me.    Under  this  was  standing^  and 
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gadDg  sboat  bim,  a  man  whom  I  shall  describe. 
In  height  he  might  eeem  to  be  about  five  feet 
eight  (he  was,  in  reality,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  taller,  but  his  figure  was  of  an  order  which 
drowns  the  height) ;  his  person  was  broad  and 
full,  and  tended  even  to  corpulence;  his  com- 
plexion  was  fair,  though  not  what  painters 
technically  style  fair,  because  it  was  associated 
with  black  hair;  his  eyes  were  large  and  soft  in 
their  expression ;  and  it  was  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  haze  or  dreaminess,  which  mixed 
with  their  light,  that  I  recognised  my  object. 
This  was  Coleridge.  I  examined  him  steadfastly 
for  a  minute  or  more;  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
saw  neither  myself  nor  any  other  object  in  the 
street.  He  was  in  a  deep  reverie;  for  I  had 
dismounted,  made  two  or  three  trifling  arrange- 
ments at  an  inn  door,  and  advanced  dose  to 
him,  before  he  had  apparently  become  consci- 
ous of  my  presence.  The  sound  of  igiy  voice, 
announcing  my  own  name,  first  awoke  him :  he 
started,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
understand  my  purpose  or  his  own  situation; 
for  he  repeated  rapidly  a  number  of  words 
which  had  no  relation  to  either  of  us.  There 
was  no  maunaiu  harUe  in  his  manner,  but  simply 
perplexity,  and  an  apparent  difficulty  in  recover- 
ing his  position  against  daylight  realities.  This 
little  scene  over,  he  received  me  with  a  kindness 
of  manner  so  marked  that  it  might  be  called 
gradous.  The  hospitable  family  with  whom 
he  was  domesticated  were  distinguished  for 
their  amiable  manners  and  enlighten6d  under- 
standings ;  they  were  descendants  from  Chubb, 
the  philosophic  writer,  and  bore  the  same  name. 
For  Coleridge  they  all  testified  deep  affection 
and  esteem — sentiments  in  which  the  whole 
town  of  Bridgewater  seemed  to  share ;  for  in  the 
evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  had  declined, 
I  walked  out  with  him;  and  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  have  I  seen  a  person  so  much  interrupted 
in  one  hour's  space  as  Coleridge  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  the  courteous  attentions  of  young  and 
old. 

All  the  people  of  station  and  weight  in  the 
place,  and  apparently  all  the  ladies,  were  abroad 
to  enjoy  the  lovely  summer  evening;  and  not  a 
party  passed  without  some  mark  of  smiling  re- 
cognition, and  the  majority  stopping  to  make 
personal  inquiries  about  his  health,  and  to  ex- 
press their  anxiety  that  he  should  make  a 
lengthened  stay  amongst  them.  Certain  I  am, 
from  the  lively  esteem  expressed  towards  Cole- 
ridge at  this  time  by  the  people  of  Bridgewater, 
that  a  very  large  subscription  might,  in  that 
town,  have  been  raised  to  support  him  amongst 
them,  in  the  character  of  a  lecturer,  or  philoso- 
phical professor.  Especially  I  remarked  that 
the  young  men  of  the  place  manifested  the  most 
liberal  interest  in  all  that  concerned  him ;  and  I 
can  add  my  attestation  to  that  of  Mr  Coleridge 
himself,  when  describing  an  evening  spent 
amongst  the  enlightened  tradesmen  of  Bimiing- 


ham,  that  nowhere  it  more  imsiFected  good 
sense  exhibited,  and  particulariy  nowhere  mors 
elasticity  and  frtaknetM  of  mind,  than  in  the 
conversation  of  the  reading  men  in  manufactur- 
ing towns.  In  Kendal  especially,  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  in  Manchester,  I  have  witnessed 
more  interesting  conversations,  as  much  infor- 
mation, and  more  natural  eloquence  in  convey- 
ing it,  than  usually  in  literary  cities,  or  in 
places  professedly  learned.  One  reason  for  this 
is,  that  in  trading  towns  the  time  is  more 
happily  distributed — ^the  day  given  to  business 
and  active  duties,  the  evening  to  relaxation — on 
which  account,  books,  conversation*  and  literary 
leisure  are  more  cordially  eigoyed:  the  same 
satiation  never  can  take  place,  which  too  fre- 
quently deadens  the  genial  exgoyment  of  those 
who  have  a  surfeit  of  books  and  a  monotony  of 
leisure.  Another  reason  is,  that  more  simplicity 
of  manner  may  be  expected,  and  more  natural 
picturesqueness  of  conversation,  more  open  ex- 
pression of  character  in  places  where  people  have 
no  previous  name  to  support.  Men  in  trading 
towns  are  not  afraid  to  open  their  lips  for  fear 
they  should  disappoint  your  expectations,  nor 
do  they  strain  for  showy  sentiments,  that  they 
may  meet  them.  But  elsewhere,  many  are  the 
men  who  stand  in  awe  of  their  own  reputation: 
not  a  word  which  is  unstudied,  not  a  movement 
in  the  spirit  of  natural  freedom,  dare  they  give 
way  to,  because  it  might  happen  that  on  review 
something  would  be  seen  to  retract  or  to  qualify 
— something  not  properly  planned  and  chiselled, 
to  build  into  the  general  architecture  of  an 
artificial  reputation.    But  to  return. 

Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room,  rang  the 
bell  for  refreshments,  and  omitted  no  point  of 
a  courteous  reception.  He  told  me  that  there 
would  be  a  very  large  dinner-party  on  that  day, 
which  perhaps  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  per- 
fect stranger;  but,  if  not,  he  could  assure  me  of 
a  most  hospitable  welcome  firom  the  family.  I 
was  too  anxious  to  see  him  under  all  aspects,  to 
think  of  declining  this  invitation.  And  these 
little  points  of  business  being  settled,  Coleridge, 
like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St 
Lawrence,  that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by 
rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and  suddenly  re- 
covers its  volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty 
music,  swept  at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his 
natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain  of  elo- 
quent dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the 
most  finely  illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most 
spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  transitions  the 
most  just  and  logical,  that  it  was  possible  to 
conceive.  What  I  mean  by  saying  that  his 
transitions  were  "just,"  is  by  way  of  contradis- 
tinction to  that  mode  of  conversation  which 
courts  variety  by  means  of  ^oeihal  connections. 
Coleridge,  to  many  people,  and  often  I  have 
heard  the  complaint,  seemed  to  wander;  and  he 
seemed  then  to  wander  the  most,  when  in  fact 
his  resistance  to  the  wandering  instinct  was 
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greaUst,  Tiz.,  when  the  compass,  and  hnge  cir- 
cuit, by  which  his  illustrations  moved,  travelled 
furthest  into  remote  regions,  before  they  began 
to  revolve.  Long  before  this  coming-ronnd 
commenced,  most  people  had  lost  him,  and 
natorally  enough  supposed  that  he  had  lost 
himself.  They  continued  to  admire  the  separate 
beauty  of  the  thoughts,  but  did  not  see  their 
relations  to  the  dominant  theme.  Had  the  con- 
versation been  thrown  upon  paper,  it  might 
have  been  easy  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the 
links ;  justas  in  Bishop  Berkeley's  *'Siris,"  *  from 
a  pedestal  so  low  and  abject,  so  culinary,  as 
tar  water,  the  method  of  preparing  it,  and  its 
medicinal  effects,  the  dissertation  ascends,  like 
Jacob's  ladder,  by  just  gradations,  into  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  the  thrones  of  the  Trin- 
ity. But  heaven  is  there  connected  with  earth 
by  the  Homeric  chain  of  gold;  and  being  sub- 
ject to  steady  examination,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  links.  Whereas,  in  conversation,  the  loss  of 
a  single  word  may  cause  the  whole  cohesion  to 
disappear  from  view.  However,  I  can  assert, 
vpon  my  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Cole- 
ridge's mind,  that  logic,  the  most  severe,  was  as 
inalienable  from  his  modes  of  thinking,  as  gram- 
mar frt>m  his  language. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  original  theme, 
started  by  myself,  was  Hartley,  and  the  Hart- 
leian  theory.  I  had  carried,  as  a  little  present  to 
Coleridge,  a  scarce  Latin  pamphlet,  "De  Ideis," 
written  by  Hartley,  about  1746,  that  is,  about 
three  years  earlier  than  the  publication  of  his 
great  work.  He  had  also  preluded  to  this  great 
work,  in  a  little  English  medical  tract  upon 
Joanna  Stephens's  medicine  for  the  stone ;  for 
indeed  Hartley  was  the  person  upon  whose  evi- 
dence the  House  of  Commons  had  mainly  relied 
in  giving  to  that  same  Joanna  a  reward  of  £5000 
for  her  idle  medicines — an  application  of  public 
money  not  without  its  use,  in  so  far  as  it  engaged 
men  by  selfish  motives  to  cultivate  the  public 
service,  and  to  attempt  public  problems  of  very 
difficnlt  solution;  but  else,  in  that  particular 
instance,  perfectly  idle,  as  the  groans  of  three 
generations  since  Joanna's  era  have  too  feelingly 
established.  It  is  known  to  most  literary  people 
that  Coleridge  was,  in  early  life,  so  passionate 
an  admirer  of  the  Hartleian  philosophy,  that 
"Hartley"  was  the  sole  baptismal  name  which 
he  gave  to  his  eldest  child ;  and  in  an  early  poem, 
entitled  "Religious  Musings,"  he  has  character- 
ised Hartley  as— 

"Him, 

Wisest  of  men,  who  saw  the  mlmio  trains 
Paa  in  fine  suiges  to  the  sentient  brain." 

Bot  at  present^Augnst  1807)  all  this  was  a  for- 
gotten thing.     Coleridge  was   so  profoundly 

*  SeSria  tn^%  to  have  been  the  title, »'.«.,  Zci/mi,  a 
diain;  Crom  this  defect  in  the  orthography,  I  did 
■Dl  in  my  boyish  days  perceive,  nor  could  obtain  any 
HjCht  upon  its  mfaning. 


ashamed  of  the  shallow  Unitarianism  of  Hartley, 
and  so  disgusted  to  think  that  he  could  at  any 
time  have  countenanced  that  creed,  that  he 
would  scarcely  allow  to  Hartley  the  reverence 
which  is  undoubtedly  his  due ;  for  I  must  con- 
tend that,  waiving  all  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  Hartley  would  have  pushed  it  (as  though 
the  law  of  association  accounted  not  only  for 
our  complex  pleasures  and  pains,  but  also  might 
be  made  to  explain  the  act  of  ratiocination), 
waiving  also  the  physical  substratum  of  nervous 
vibrations  and  miniature  vibrations,  to  which  he 
has  chosen  to  marry  his  theory  of  association : 
all  this  apart,  I  must  contend  that  the  **  Essay 
on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expecta- 
tions," stands  forward  as  a  specimen  almost 
unique  of  elaborate  theorising,  and  a  monument 
of  absolute  beauty,  in  the  perfection  of  its  dia^ 
leetie  ability.  In  this  respect  it  has,  to  my 
mind,  the  spotless  beauty,  and  the  ideal  pro- 
portions of  some  Grecian  statue.  However,  I 
confess,  that  being  myself,  frt>m  my  earliest 
years,  a  reverential  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  simply  because  I  never  attempted 
to  bring  all  things  within  the  mechanic  under- 
standing, and  because,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
my  mind  almost  demanded  mysteries,  in  so 
mysterious  a  system  of  relations  as  those  which 
connect  us  with  another  world,  and  also  because 
the  further  my  understanding  opened,  the  more 
I  perceived  of  dim  analogies  to  strengthen  my 
creed ;  and  because  nature  herself,  mere  physi- 
cal nature,  has  mysteries  no  less  profound;  and 
because  the  simplest  doctrine  of  motion  rests 
upon  ati  ultimate  fact,  which  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  schools  will  never  explain ;  and  because  that 
vulgar  puzzle  df  Achilles  and  the  tortoise  never 
was  and  never  will  be  cleared  up;  and,  finally, 
because  I  had  begun  to  suspect  (what  afterwards 
Coleridge  more  fully  convinced  me  oO  that  the 
unity  demanded  by  the  toi^iaant  Unitarian  is  a 
chimera  and  a  total  blunder— being,  in  fact,  not 
unity,  but  what  the  schoolmen  call  umcity;  for, 
as  they  insist,  without  previous  multitude  (mean- 
ing by  multitude  simply  plurality)  there  can  be 
no  proper  unity ;  for,  else^  where  is  the  union — 
where  is  the  To  unUumt  For  these  and  for 
many  other  "becauses,^  1  could  not  reconcile, 
with  my  general  reverence  for  Mr  Coleridge,  the 
fact  so  often  reported  to  me,  that  he  was  a 
Unitarian.  A  Unitarian,  I  often  exclaimed, 
and  a  philosopher  1  Nay,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
the  profoundest  of  philosophers  I  and  one  des- 
tined to  sound  the  intellectual  depths,  and  the 
depths  below  depths,  beyond  any  other  of  the 
children  of  men.  But,  said  some  Bristol  people 
to  me,  not  only  is  he  a  Unitarian— he  is  also  a 
Socinian.  In  that  case,  I  replied,  I  cannot  hold 
him  a  Christian.  I  am  a  liberal  man,  and  have 
no  bigotry  or  hostile  feelings  towards  a  Socinian ; 
but  I  can  never  think  that  man  a  Christian  who 
has  blotted  out  of  his  scheme  the  very  powers  by 
which  only  the  great  offices  and  functions  of 
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tatht.  But  thrt  ditte WW  fiMtod.  He 
MDed,  b7  OM  who  wdiJbed  Ub  wflO,  Ibe  aB». 
MmofaMid^,  tk0  vofld^kiltcriiv  Kasl^  He 
€0ald  deitfOjr'-Ut  teUlkct  «M  cwBtially  de- 
itraclfre,  HevwtfceOegflidlievMtfce 
Ma^og  eC  HsbbIA  deMlstioB  to  tiw  oittias 
idMoef  of  pUkeopby.  He  probed  them;  he 
iboved  the  veaHj  of  Tmitiei  wUdi  besieged 
their  IwiiidefioBe  the  fottcmiew  bdoir,  the 
heOovoeie  above.  Bat  he  hid  no  iaelaieti  of 
ereetioa  or  netontloB  witUa  hb  ApoHyon 
ntiad;  im  he  hed  ao  lore,  no  fiaithy  bo  eelMle- 
tnwt»  DO  hnmiUt^  no  child-like  doeaUtj;  eU 
erbJeh  qniUitiei  belonged  iiwiiiitiilly  to  Cole- 
^A(ffi%  iDijid,  end  waited  only  for  maabood  ead 
for  aorrov  to  bring  them  forwaid. 

Who  eaa  read  withoat  indignation  of  Kant— 
that,  at  hia  own  teble,  in  aodal  alneerity  and 
eonfldential  talk,  let  him  aay  whet  he  would  in 
hia  booka,  he  exulted  in  the  proapeetof  abaolnte 
end  nltimete  annihiletion ;  thet  he  planted  hia 
gloiy  in  the  grare,  and  waa  amUtioaa  of  rotting 
iot  ererf  The  King  of  Pmaaiay  thoa|^  a  per- 
aonal  friend  of  Kant'a,  foond  hlmaelf  obliged  to 
lerel  hia  atete  thonden  at  aome  of  hia  doetrinea, 
and  tenifled  him  in  hia  adrance ;  elae,  I  am  per- 
aoaded  that  Kant  wonld  hare  formally  delirered 
atbeiam  from  the  profeaaor'a  chair,  and  would 
bare  enthroned  the  horrid  gbonliab  creed,  which 
privately  he  profeaaed,  in  the  Unirerrity  of 
Kdnlgabeig.  It  required  the  artillery  of  a  great 
king  to  make  him  panae.  The  fact  ia,  that,  as 
the  etomaoh  haa  been  known,  by  meana  of  ita 
natural  lecretion,  to  attack  not  only  whatMerer 
alien  body  is  introdaced  within  it»  bat  also  (as 
John  Hanter  first  showed)  sometimea  to  attack 
itself  and  ita  own  organic  stmctore — so,  and 
with  the  same  pretematural  extension  of  in- 
atlnot,  did  Kant  carry  forward  his  destroying 
fanctlons,  nntil  he  turned  them  upon  his  own 
hopes  and  the  pledges  of  his  own  superiority  to 
the  dog—the  ape— the  worm.  But  **exoriaTe 
o^igvif/'— and  some  philosopher,  lam  persuaded, 
wiU  yet  arise;  and  *'one  sling  of  some  victori- 
ous arm**  ('*  Paradise  Lost,"  b.  x.)  wiU  yet  de- 
stroy the  destroyer,  in  so  far  as  he  has  applied 
himself  to  the  destruction  of  Christian  hope. 
For  my  faith  is,  that,  though  a  great  man  may, 
by  a  rare  possibility,  be  an  infidel,  an  intellect 
of  the  highest  order  must  build  upon  Christian- 
ity.*    A  very  clever  architect  may  choose  to 

*  "There  are  various  causes  which  oonspire  to  write 
it  down  as  fate,  that  the  humble  infidel  should  be 
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of  Briatol,  I  believe  a 
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wonld  not  djaaeible  hia  altered  viewa.    I 
add,  at  the  riak  of  appearing  to  dwdl  too 
on  rdigiona  topics^  that  on  tUa  my  first 
dnetion  to  Coleridge^  he  rsvcrled  with 
eomponetion  to  a  aentimeBt  whicb  he  had 
prwsfd  in  eariier  daya  vpon  prayer.    In 
hia  yoathfhl  poems^  speakittg  of  God,  he 
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Ilia  aeatiment  he  now  ao  nttcrly  eondeamed, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  told  me,  aa  hia  own 
peculiar  opinion,  that  the  act  of  praying  waa 
the  very  highest  energy  of  which  the  human 
heart  waa  capable — spraying,  that  is^  with  the 
total  concentration  of  the  fscultiea;  and  the 
great  mass  of  worldly  men  and  of  learned  men, 
he  pronounced  abeolutely  incapable  of  prayer. 

For  aboat  three  hours  he  had  oontinned  to 
talk,  and  in  the  course  of  this  performance  he 
had  delivered  many  meet  striking  aphorisms^ 
embalming  more  weight  of  truth,  and  aeparw 
ately  more  deeerving  to  be  themselves  embalmed 
than  any  that  are  on  record.  In  the  midst  of 
our  conversation,  if  that  can  be  called  conversa* 
tion  which  I  so  seldom  sought  to  interrupt,  and 
which  did  not  often  leave  openings  for  contri* 
bntion,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  entered. 
She  waa  in  person  full  and  rather  below  the 
common  height;  whilst  her  face  showed,  to  my 
eye,  some  pretUneas  of  rather  a  commonplace 
order.  Coleridge  turned  npon  her  entrance; 
hia  featurea,  however,  announced  no  particular 
complacency,  and  did  not  relax  into  a  smile.  In 
a  frigid  tone  he  said,  whilst  turning  to  me,  "  lira 
Coleridge;"  in  some  slight  way  he  then  pre- 
sented me  to  her ;  I  bowed,  and  the  lady  almost 
immediately  retired.  From  this  short  but 
nngenial  scene  I  gathered,  what  I  afterward 
learned  redundantly,  that  Coleridge's  marriage 
had  not  been  a  very  happy  one.    But  let  not  the 


nnsuooessful  in  life.  In  the  first  place,  infldeUtyis 
not  a  marie  of  good  sense,  but  Tery  mudi  the  revansi" 
— HOOH  MiLLBa. 
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reader  misiuidentand  me.  Never  was  there  a 
baeer  insinaation,  viler  in  the  motive,  or  more 
ignoble  in  the  manner,  than  that  passage  in  some 
lampoon  of  Lord  Byron's,  where,  by  way  of 
vengeance  on  Mr  Southey  (who  was  the  sole 
delinqnent),  he  described  both  him  and  Coleridge 
as  having  married  "two  milliners  from  Bath/' 
Everybody  knows  what  is  nuofU  to  be  conveyed 
in  that  expression,  though  it  would  be  hard 
Indeed,  if,  even  at  Bath,  there  should  be  any 
class  under  such  a  fatal  curse,  condemned  so 
irretrievably,  and  so  hopelessly  prejudged— that 
ignominy  must,  at  any  rate,  attach,  in  virtue 
of  a  mere  name  or  designation,  to  the  mode  by 
which  they  gained  their  daily  bread,  or  possibly 
supported  the  declining  years  of  a  parent.  How- 
ever, in  this  ca^e,  the  whole  sting  of  the  libel 
was  a  pure  falsehood  of  Lord  Byron's.  Bath 
was  not  the  native  city,  nor  at  any  time  the 
residence  of  the  ladies  in  question,  but  Bristol 
As  to  the  other  word,  "milUTters,'*  that  is  not 
worth  inquiring  about  Whether  they,  or  any 
one  of  their  family  ever  did  exercise  this 
profession,  I  do  not  know;  they  were  at  all 
events  too  young,  when  removed  by  marriage 
from  Bristol,  to  have  been  much  tainted  by  the 
worldly  feelings  which  may  beset  such  a  mode 
of  life.  But  what  is  more  to  the  puipose,  I 
heard  at  this  time  in  Bristol,  from  Mr  Cottle  the 
author,  a  man  of  high  principle,  from  his  accom- 
plished sisters,  from  the  ladies  who  had  succeeded 
Mrs  Hannah  Mors  in  her  school,  and  who  en- 
Joyed  her  entire  confidence,  as  well  as  from  other 
most  respectable  residents  of  Bristol,  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  that  city — that  the  whole 
funily  of  four  or  five  sisters  had  maintained  an 
irreproachable  character,  though  naturally  ex- 
posed by  their  personal  attractions  to  some  peril, 
and  to  the  malevolence  of  envy.  This  declaration, 
which  I  could  strengthen  by  other  testimony 
equally  disinterested,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary, 
I  owe  to  truth;  and  I  must  also  add,  upon  a  know- 
ledge more  personal,  that  Ifrs  Coleridge  was,  in 
all  drcnmstanoes  of  her  married  life,  a  virtuous 
wife,  and  a  consdentious  mother,  and  as  a  mother 
aba  showed  at  times  a  most  meritorious  energy ; 
in  particular,  I  remember  that,  wishing  her 
daughter  to  acquire  the  Italian  lang^iftge,  and 
havings  in  her  retirement  at  Keswick,  no  means 
of  obtaining  a  master,  she  set  to  work  resolutely 
under  Mr  Southey's  guidance,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage herself,  at  a  time  of  life  when  such  attain- 
ments are  not  made  with  ease  or  pleasure ;  she 
became  mistress  of  the  language  in  a  very  re- 
spectable extent^  and  then  communicated  her 
new  accomplishment  to  her  interesting  daughter. 
Meantime,  I,  for  my  part,  owe  Mrs  Coleridge 
no  particular  civility;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  abonld  mystify  the  account  of  Coleridge's  life 
or  habits  by  dissembling  what  is  notorious  to 
eo  many  thousands  of  people.  An  insult  once 
oifered  by  Mrs  Coleridge  to  a  female  relative  of 
my  own,  as  much  superior  to  Mrs  Coleridge  in 


the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  which  ought 
to  preside  in  the  intercourse  between  females, 
as  she  was  in  the  splendour  of  her  beauty,  would 
have  given  me  a  dispensation  from  all  terms  of 
consideration  beyond  the  restraints  of  strict 
justice.  My  offence  was^the  having  procrastin- 
ated in  some  trifling  aflfair  of  returning  a  volume, 
or  a  MS. ;  and  during  my  absence  at  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  Mrs  Coleridge 
thought  fit  to  write  a  letter,  filled  with  the  most 
intemperate  expressions  of  anger,  addressed  to 
one  whom  she  did  not  know  by  sight,  and  who 
could  in  no  way  be  answerable  for  my  delin- 
quencies. I  go  on,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Cole- 
ridge afterwards  made  me,  as  doubtless  some 
others,  a  confidant  in  this  particular.  What  he 
had  to  complain  of  was  simply  incompatibility 
of  temper  and  disposition.  Wanting  all  cordial 
admiration,  or  indeed  comprehension  of  her 
husband's  intellectual  powers,  Mrs  Coleridge 
wanted  the  original  basis  for  aflfectionate  pa- 
tience and  candour.  Hearing  from  everybody 
that  Coleridge  was  a  man  of  most  extraordinary 
endowments,  and  attaching  little  weight,  per- 
haps, to  the  distinction  between  popular  talents 
and  such  as  by  their  very  nature  are  doomed 
to  a  slower  progress  in  the  public  esteem,  she 
naturally  looked  to  see  at  least  an  ordinary 
measure  of  worldly  consequence  attend  upon 
their  exercise.  Now  hod  poor  Coleridge  been 
as  persevering  and  punctual  as  the  great  mass  of 
professional  men,  and  had  he  given  no  reason  to 
throw  the  otius  of  the  different  result  upon  his 
own  different  habits — ^in  that  case  this  result 
might,  possibly  and  eventually,  have  been  set 
down  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  powers, 
and  their  essential  non-popularity  in  the  English 
market  But  this  trial  having  never  fairly  been 
made,  it  was  natural  to  impute  his  non-success 
exclusively  to  his  own  irregular  application,  and 
his  carelessness  in  forming  judicious  connections. 
In  circumstances  such  as  these,  however,  no 
matter  how  caused,  or  how  palliated,  was  laid  a 
sure  ground  of  discontent  and  fretfulness  in  any 
woman's  mind,  not  unusually  indulgent,  or  un- 
usually magnanimous.  Coleridge,  besides,  as- 
sured me  that  his  marriage  was  not  his  own 
deliberate  act,  but  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
his  sense  of  honour,  by  the  scrupulous  Southey, 
who  insisted  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Fricker,  for  any  honourable 
retreat  On  the  other  hand,  a  neutral  spectator 
of  the  parties  protested  to  me  that,  if  ever  in 
his  life  he  had  seen  a  man  under  deep  fascina- 
tion, and  what  he  would  have  called  desperately 
in  love,  Coleridge,  in  relation  to  Miss  Fricker, 
was  that  man.  Be  that  as  it  might,  circum- 
stances occurred  soon  after  the  marriage,  which 
placed  all  the  parties  in  a  trying  situation  for 
their  candour  and  good  temper.  I  had  a  full 
outline  of  the  situation  from  two  of  those  who 
were  chiefly  interested,  and  a  partial  one  from  a 
third;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  all  the  parties 
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offended  in  point  of  pradence.  A  yonng  lady- 
became  a  neighbonr,  and  a  daily  companion 
of  Coleridge's  walks,  whom  I  will  not  describe 
more  particulariy  than  by  saying  that  intellectu- 
ally she  was  very  much  superior  to  Mrs  Coleridge. 
That  superiority  alone,  when  made  conspicuous 
by  its  effect  in  winning  Coleridge's  regard  and 
society,  could  not  but  be  deeply  mortifying  to 
a  yonng  wife.  Howeyer,  it  was  moderated  to 
her  feelings  by  two  considerations:  1st,  That 
the  young  lady  was  much  too  kind-hearted  to 
have  designed  any  annoyance  in  this  triumph, 
or  to  express  any  exultation ;  2d,  That  no  shadow 
of  suspicion  settled  upon  the  moral  conduct  or 
motives  of  either  party;  the  young  lady  was 
always  attended  by  her  brother;  she  had  no 
personal  charms ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  mere 
intellectual  sympathies,  in  reference  to  literature 
and  natural  scenery,  had  associated  them  in 
their  daily  walks. 

Still  it  is  a  bitter  trial  to  a  young  mairied 
woman  to  sustain  any  sort  of  competition  with 
a  female  of  her  own  age,  for  any  part  of  her 
husband's  regard,  or  any  share  of  his  company. 
•  Mrs  Coleridge,  not  having  the  same  relish  for 
long  walks  or  rural  scenery,  and  their  residence 
being,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  sequestered  vil- 
lage, was  condemned  to  a  daily  renewal  of  this 
triaL  Accidents  of  anothbr  kind  embittered  it 
still  further:  often  it  would  happen  that  the 
walking  party  returned  drenched  with  rain ;  in 
which  case  the  young  lady,  with  a  laughing 
gaiety,  and  evidently  unconscious  of  any  liberty 
that  she  was  taking,  or  any  wound  that  she  was 
inflicting,  would  run  up  to  Mrs  Coleridge's 
wardrobe,  array  herself,  without  leave  asked, 
in  Blrs  Coleridge's  dresses,  and  make  herself 
merry  with  her  own  unceremoniousness  and  Mrs 
Coleridge's  gravity.  In  all  this  she  took  no 
liberty  that  she  would  not  most  readily  have 
granted  in  return ;  she  confided  too  unthinkingly 
in  what  she  regarded  as  the  natural  privileges 
of  firiendship,  and  as  little  thought  that  she  had 
been  receiving  or  exacting  a  favour,  as,  under 
an  exchange  of  their  relative  positions,  she 
would  have  claimed  to  have  conferred  one.  But 
Mrs  Coleridge  viewed  her  freedoms  with  a  far 
different  eye:  she  felt  herself  no  longer  the  entire 
mistress  of  her  own  house ;  she  held  a  divided 
empire,  and  it  barbed  the  arrow  to  her  womanly 
feelings  that  Coleridge  treated  any  sallies  of  re- 
sentment which  might  sometimes  escape  her  as 
narrow-mindedness ;  whihtt,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  own  female  servant,  and  others  in  the  same 
rank  of  life,  began  to  drop  expressions,  which 
alternately  implied  pity  for  her  as  an  injured 
woman,  or  sneered  at  her  as  a  very  tame  one. 
The  reader  will  easily  apprehend  the  situation, 
and  the  unfortunate  results  which  it  boded  to 
the  harmony  of  a  young  married  couple,  without 
further  illustration.  Whether  Coleridge  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  become  in- 
different to  a  wife  not  eminently  capable  of 


enlightened  sympathy  with  his  own  ruling  pur- 
suits, I  shall  not  undertake  to  guess;  but^ 
doubtless,  this  consummation  must  have  been 
hastened  by  a  situation  which  exposed  Mrs 
Coleridge  to  an  invidious  comparison  with  a 
more  intellectual  person ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  most  unfortunate  for  Coleridge  himself  to 
be  continually  compared  with  one  so  ideally 
correct  and  regular  in  his  business  habits  as  Mr 
Southey.  Thus  was  their  domestic  peace  pre- 
maturely soured:  embarrassments  of  a  pecuniary 
nature  would  be  likely  to  demand  continual 
sacrifices ;  no  depth  of  affection  existing,  these 
would  create  disgust  or  dissension;  and  at 
length  each  would  believe  that  their  union  had 
originated  in  circumstances  overruling  their  own 
deliberate  choice. 

The  gloom,  however,  and  the  weight  of  de- 
jection which  sat  upon  Coleridge's  countenance 
and  deportment  at  this  time  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  disappointment  (if  such  it 
were),  to  which  time  must  long  ago  have  recon- 
ciled him.  Mrs  Coleridge,  if  not  turning  to 
him  the  more  amiable  aspects  of  her  character, 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  respectable  partner.  And 
the  season  of  youth  was  now  passed.  They  had 
been  married  about  ten  years;  had  had  fonr 
children,  of  whom  three  survived;  and  the  in- 
terests of  a  father  were  now  replacing  those  of  a 
husband.  Tet  never  had  I  beheld  so  profound 
an  expression  of  cheerless  despondency.  And 
the  restless  activity  of  Coleridge's  mind  in  chas- 
ing abstract  truths,  and  burying  himself  in  the 
dark  places  of  human  speculation,  seemed  to 
me,  in  a  great  measure,  an  attempt  to  escape  out 
of  his  own  personal  wretchedness.  At  dinner, 
when  a  very  numerous  party  had  assembled,  he 
knew  that  he  was  expected  to  talk,  and  exerted 
himself  to  meet  the  expectation.  But  he  was 
evidently  struggling  with  gloomy  thoughts  that 
prompted  him  to  silence,  and  perhaps  to  soli- 
tude; he  talked  with  effort,  and  passively  re- 
signed himself  to  the  repeated  misrepresenta- 
tions of  several  amongst  his  hearers.  It  must 
be  to  this  period  of  Coleridge's  life  that  Words- 
worth refers  in  those  exquisite  **Line$  written 
in  my  pocket  copy  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence.'  ** 
The  passage  which  I  mean  comes  after  a  descrip- 
tion of  Coleridge's  countenance,  and  begins  in 
some  such  terms  as  these : 

*' A  piteous  sight  it  was  to  see  this  man. 
When  he  came  back  to  us,  a  withered  flower,"  etc. 

Withered  he  was  indeed,  and  to  all  appearance 
blighted.  At  night  he  entered  into  a  spontane- 
ous explanation  of  this  unhappy  overclouding 
of  his  life,  on  occasion  of  my  saying  accidentally 
that  a  toothache  had  obliged  me  to  take  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum.  At  what  time  or  on  what 
motive  he  had  commenced  the  use  of  opium,  he 
did  not  say ;  but  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  horror 
with  which  he  warned  me  against  forming  a 
habit  of  the  same  kind,  impressed  upon  my 
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mind  a  feeling  that  Iw  nersr  lioped  to  liberate 
bimseir  from  the  bondage.  About  ten  o'clock 
at  night  I  took  leave  of  him;  and  feeling  that  I 
eoold  not  easily  go  to  sleep  after  the  excitement 
of  the  day,  and  fresh  from  the  sad  spectacle  of 
powers  so  nugestio  already  besieged  by  decay,  I 
determined  to  retam  to  Bristol  through  the 
eoolness  of  the  night.  The  roads,  though,  in 
fiust,  a  section  of  the  great  highway  between 
sea-ports  so  turbulent  as  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
were  as  quiet  as  garden  walks.  Once  only  I 
passed  through  the  expiring  fires  of  a  village  fair 
or  wake:  that  interruption  excepted,  through 
the  whole  stretch  of  forty  miles  from  Bridge- 
water  to  the  hot  wells,  I  saw  no  living  creature, 
but  a  surly  dog,  who  followed  me  for  a  mile 
along  a  park  wall,  and  a  man  who  was  moving 
about  in  the  half-way  town  of  Cross.  The  turn- 
pike gates  were  all  opened  by  a  mechanipal  con- 
trivance from  a  bedroom  window ;  I  seemed  to 
myself  in  solitary  possession  of  the  whole  sleep- 
ing country:  the  summer  night  was  divinely 
ealm — ^no  sound,  except  once  or  twice  the  cry 
of  a  child  as  I  was  passing  the  windows  of  cot- 
tages, ever  broke  upon  the  utter  silence ;  and 
all  things  conspired  to  throw  back  my  thoughts 
upon  the  extraordinary  person  whom  I  had 
quitted.  The  fine  saying  of  Addison  is  familiar 
to  most  readers,  that  Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so 
affecting  a  spectacle,  or  so  solemn,  as  a  human 
mind  overthrown  by  lunacy.  How  much  more 
awful,  then,  and  more  magnificent  a  wreck,  when 
a  mind  so  regal  as  that  of  Coleridge  is  over- 
thrown or  threatened  with  overthrow,  not  by  a 
visitation  of  Providence,  but  by  the  treachery  of 
his  own  will,  and  the  conspiracy,  as  it  were,  of 
himself  against  himself  I  Was  it  possible  that 
this  ruin  had  been  caused  or  hurried  forward  by 
the  dismal  degradations  of  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties! That  was  worth  inquiring.  I  will  here 
mention  briefly  that  I  tfuf  inquire  two  days 
after;  and  in  consequence  of  what  I  heard,  I 
contrived  that  a  particular  service  should  be 
tendered  to  Mr  Coleridge,  a  week  after,  through 
the  hands  of  Mr  Cottle  of  Bristol,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  liberating  his  mind  from 
anxiety  for  a  year  or  two,  and  thus  rendering 
bis  great  powers  disposable  to  their  natural  uses. 
That  service  was  accepted  by  Coleridge.  To 
save  him  any  feelings  of  distress,  all  names  were 
concealed;  but  in  a  letter  written  by  him,  about 
fifteen  years  after  this  time,  I  found  that  he  had 
become  aware  of  all  the  ciroumstances,  perhaps 
through  some  indiscretion  of  Mr  Cottle's.*  A 
more  important  question  I  never  ascertained, 
viz.,  whether  this  service  had  the  effect  of  sen- 
oQsly  lightening  his  mind.  For  some  succeeding 
yean  he  did  certainly  appear  to  me  released 
from  that  load  of  despondency  which  oppressed 
him  on  my  first  introduction.     Grave,  indeed, 

*  A  sum  of  £800,  which  De  Quincey  generously 
placed  U  the  disposal  of  Ooleridge. 


he  continued  to  be,  and  at  times  absorbed  in 
gloom ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  in  a  state  of  per- 
fectly natural  cheerfulness.  But  as  he  strove  in 
vain  for  many  years  to  wean  himself  firom  his 
captivity  to  opium,  a  healthy  state  of  spirits 
could  not  be  much  expected.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
where  the  liver  and  other  organs  had,  for  so 
large  a  period  in  life,  been  subject  to  a  continual 
morbid  stimulation,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
system  ever  to  recover  a  natural  action.  Torpor, 
I  suppose,  must  result  from  continued  artificial 
excitement,  and,  perhaps,  upon  a  scale  of  cor- 
responding duration.  Life,  in  such  a  case,  may 
not  offer  a  field  of  sufficient  extent  for  unthread- 
ing the  fatal  links  that  have  been  wound  about 
the  machinery  of  health,  and  have  crippled  its 
natural  play. 

Meantime — ^to  resume  the  thread  of  my  .wan- 
dering narrative— on  this  serene  summer  night 
of  1807,  as  I  moved  slowly  along,  with  my  eyes 
continually  settling  upon  the  northern  constella- 
tions, which,  like  all  the  fixed  stars,  by  their 
inmieasurable  and  almost  spiritual  remoteness 
from  human  affairs,  naturally  throw  the  thoughts 
upon  the  perishableness  of  our  earthly  troubles, 
in  contrast  with  their  own  utter  peace  and 
solemnity— I  reverted,  at  Intervals,  to  all  I  had 
ever  heard  of  Coleridge,  and  strove  to  weave  it 
into  some  continuous  sketch  of  his  life.  I  hardly 
remember  how  much  I  then  knew;  I  know  but 
little  now— that  little  I  wUl  here  jot  down  upon 
paper. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  son  of  a 
learned  clergyman — ^the  vicar  of  Ottery  8t  Mary, 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  Devonshire.  It  is 
painful  to  mention  that  he  was  almost  an  object 
of  persecution  to  his  mother;  why,  I  could 
never  learn.  His  father  was  described  to  me, 
by  Coleridge  himself,  as  a  sort  of  Parson  Adams, 
being  distinguished  by  his  erudition,  his  inex- 
perience of  the  world,  and  his  guileless  sim- 
plicity. I  once  purohased  in  London,  and,  I 
suppose,  still  possess,  two  elementary  books  on 
the  Latin  language  by  this  reverend  gentleman ; 
one  of  them,  as  I  found,  making  somewhat 
higher  pretensions  than  a  common  school  gram- 
mar. In  particular,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
reform  the  theory  of  the  cases ;  and  it  gives  a 
pleasant  specimen  of  the  rustic  scholar's  naiveU, 
that  he  seriously  proposes  to  banish  such  vexa- 
tious terms  as  the  ocauaHve;  and,  by  way  of 
simplifying  the  matter  to  tender  minds,  that  we 
should  call  it,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  '*  quaU' 
qyare-qutddUive"  case,  upon  what  incomprehen- 
sible principle  I  never  could  fathom.  He  used 
regularly  to  delight  his  village  flock,  on  Sun- 
days, with  Hebrew  quotations  in  his  sermons, 
which  he  always  introduced  as  the  "  immediate 
language  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  proved  un- 
fortunate to  his  successor;  he  also  was  a  learned 
man,  and  his  parishioners  admitted  it,  but  gene- 
rally with  a  sigh  for  past  times,  and  a  sorrowful 
complaint  that  he  was  still  far  below  Parson 
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Colaiig^-for  thaX  he 
"imnediate  biigiia«e  of  tihe  Holy  Gbort."  I 
jfntmne  that,  like  the  rercrcad  genUinsB  » 
pIcsMDtly  dcctdied  io  '<8t  Boasa'f  WeD,"  Mr 
Coleridge,  wlio  itaemUed  that  pcnoa  in  hie 
Orientel  leaning  end  hie  omplidtjr,  mnat  aleo 
hnre  rtnuabled  Idm  in  ibori-eii^tediieBi,  of 
whidi  Ide  eon  need  to  relate  a  lodiaone  ineteoea 
Pining  in  a  laige  partj  one  day,  the  modeet 
divine  wae  euddenly  shocked  by  peroriving  eome 
pert,  as  he  eonodred,  of  hie  own  snowy  ehirt 
emerging  from  a  part  of  hie  hahilimente,  which 
we  aball  enppoee  to  hare  been  his  waisteoat  It 
was  not  that;  bat  for  deconun  we  shall  so  csU 
it  The  stray  portion  of  his  supposed  tonic  was 
admonished  of  its  emus  by  a  forcible  thrast 
back  into  its  proper  home;  bat  still  another 
Umhus  persisted  to  emerge,  or  seemed  to  persist^ 
and  still  another,  nntil  the  learned  gentleman 
abeolately  perspired  with  the  labour  of  re-estab- 
lishing order.  And,  after  all,  he  saw  with 
aagoish,  that  some  arrears  of  Uie  snowy  inde- 
oornm  still  remained  to  rednoe  into  obedience. 
To  this  remnant  of  rebellion  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  Apply  himself — strangely  oonfonnded, 
howerer,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  insorrection 
— when  the  mistress  of  the  hoose,  rising  %o 
lead  away  the  ladies  from  the  table,  and  all 
jHutfee  natorally  rising  with  her,  it  became 
suddenly  apparent  to  every  eye,  that  the  worthy 
OrientaUst  had  been  most  laboriously  stowing 
away,  into  the  capacious  receptacles  of  his  own 
habiliments,  the  snowy  folds  of  a  lady's  gown, 
belonging  to  his  next  neighbour ;  and  so  toIu- 
minously,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  indeed, 
remained  for  the  lady's  own  use;  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  was,  of  course,  that  the 
lady  appeared  almost  inextricably  yoked  to  the 
learned  theologian,  and  could  not  in  any  way 
effect  her  release,  until  after  certain  operations 
upon  the  vicar's  dress,  and  a  continued  refund- 
ing and  rolling  out  of  snowy  mazes  upon  snowy 
mazes,  in  quantities  which,  at  length,  proved 
too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  company.  In- 
extinguishable laughter  arose  from  all  parties, 
except  the  erring  and  unhappy  doctor,  who,  in 
dire  perplexity,  continued  still  refunding  with 
all  his  might,  until  he  had  paid  up  the  last 
arrears  of  his  long  debt,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
a  case  of  distress  more  memorable  to  himself 
and  his  parishioners  than  any  ** quaU'quare' 
guiddilive**  case  that  probably  had  ever  per- 
plexed his  learning. 

In  his  childish  days,  and  when  he  had  become 
an  orphan,  8.  T.  Coleridge  was  removed  to  the 
heart  of  London,  and  placed  on  the  great  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital.  He  there  found  him- 
self associated,  as  a  schoolfellow,  with  several 
boys  destined  to  distiootion  in  after-life,  and 
especially  with  one  who,  if  not  endowed  with 
powers  equally  large  and  comprehensive,  had, 
however,  genius  not  less  original  or  exquisite 
thanhisown— the  inimitable  Charles  Lamb.    But 


in  learm^  Oalsridge  tiataUIpped  afl 
ton,aadroaetobethceaplBiBofthe8cboQL  II 
is  indeed  a  most  f  mmsUk  iset  to  be  lecorded 
of  a  hoy,  tfaat»  before  campk^O^  km  ifleentfc 
yesr,  he  had  translated  the  Greek  hymns  of 
Synesins  into  fii^iaih  Anauenutie  tctssl  This 
was  not  a  sdiool  task,  hot  a  laboor  of  love  and 
choiee;  to  ^ipieeiate  which,  it  is  neeeasary  to 
recall  the  dark  philosophy  whidi  eonstitates  the 
theme  of  gjnesiua.  Before  leaving  school.  Cole- 
ridge  had  an  oppoitanity  of  reading  the  sonnets 
of  Bowles^  whidi  so  powerfully  impressed  his 
poetic  sensibility,  that  he  made  forty  transcripts 
of  them  with  his  own  pen,  by  way  of  presenta 
to  yoathfiil  IHends.  From  Christ's  Hospital, 
by  the  privilege  of  his  station  at  school,  he  was 
transferred  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridgei  It 
was  here^  no  doubt,  that  his  aeqoaintanoe  began 
with  the  philoeophie  system  of  Hartiey,  for  that 
eminent  person  had  been  a  Jesus  man.  Frend 
also,  the  mathematician,  of  heretical  memory, 
belonged  to  that  ooU^pa,  and  was  probably 
contemporary  with  Coleridge.  What  aoddent, 
or  imprudence,  carried  him  away  from  Cam- 
bridge before  he  had  completed  the  usual  period 
of  study,  or  (I  believe)  taken  lus  degree,  I  never 
heard.  He  had  certainly  won  some  distinction 
as  a  scholar,  having  obtained  the  prize  for  a 
Qreek  ode  in  Sapphic  metre,  of  which  the  senti- 
ments (as  he  obeerves  himself)  were  better  than 
the  Greek.  Porson  was  accustomed,  meanly 
enough,  to  ridicule  the  Greek  lexii  of  this  ode, 
which  was  to  break  a  fly  upon  the  wheeL  The 
ode  was  clever  enough  for  a  boy;  but  to  such 
skill  in  Greek  as  could  hare  enabled  him  to 
compose  with  critical  accuracy,  Coleridge  never 
made  pretensiona.  He  had,  however,  a  far  more 
philoeophie  insight  into  much  of  the  structure 
of  that  language  than  Person  had,  or  could 
have  comprehended. 

The  incidents  of  Coleridge's  life  about  this 
period,  and  some  account  of  a  heavy  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  which  probably  it  was  that  carried 
him  away  item  Cambridge,  are  to  be  found  em- 
bodied (with  what  modifications  I  know  not)  in 
the  novel  of  '*  Edmund  Oliver,"  written  by  the 
late  Charles  Lloyd.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  a 
frenzy  of  unhappy  feeling  at  the  rejection  he 
met  with  fh>m  the  lady  of  his  choice,  Coleridge 
enlisted  as  a  private  into  a  dragoon  regiment 
He  fell  oif  his  horse  on  several  occasions,  but, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  raw  recruits  are  apt  to 
do  when  first  put  under  the  riding  master.  But 
Coleridge  was  naturally  ill  framed  for  a  good 
horseman.  He  is  also  represented  in  "Bdmund 
Oliver "  as  having  found  peculiar  difficulty  or 
annoyance  in  grooming  his  horse.  But  the  most 
romantic  incident  in  that  scene  of  his  life  was 
in  the  oiroumstanoes  of  his  discharge.  It  is  said 
(but  I  vouch  for  no  part  of  the  story)  that  Cole- 
ridge, as  a  private,  mounted  guard  at  the  door 
of  a  room  in  which  his  officen  happened  to  give 
a  balL    Two  of  them  had  a  dispute  upon  some 
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Greek  word  or  paasage  when  dose  to  Coleridge's 
•tation.  He  inteipoeed  his  authentic  deddon 
of  the  case.  The  officers  stared  as  though  one 
of  their  own  horses  had  sung  "  Bule  Britannia ; " 
questioned  him;  heard  his  story;  pitied  his 
misfortune;  and,  finally,  subscribed  to  purchase 
bis  discharge.  Not  very  long  after  this,  Cole- 
ridge became  acquainted  with  the  two  Wedg- 
woods, both  of  whom,  admiring  his  fine  powers, 
subscribed  to  send  him  into  North  Germany, 
where,  at  the  University  of  G^ttingen,  he  com- 
pleted his  education  according  to  his  own 
scheme.  The  most  celebrated  professor  whose 
lectures  he  attended  was  the  far-famed  Blumen- 
bach,  of  whom  he  continued  to  speak  through 
life  with  almost  filial  reTcrenoe.  Betuming  to 
Inland,  he  attended  Mr  Thomas  Wedgwood, 
as  a  friend,  throughout  the  afflicting  and  anoma- 
lous illness  which  brought  him  to  the  grave.  It 
was  supposed  by  medical  men  that  the  cause  of 
Mr  Wedgwood's  continued  misery  was  a  stricture 
of  some  part  in  the  intestines  (the  colon,  it  was 
believed).  The  external  symptoms  were  torpor 
and  defective  irritability,  together  with  ever- 
lasting restlessness.  By  way  of  some  relief  to 
this  latter  symptom,  Mr  Wedgwood  purchased 
a  travelling  carriage,  and  wandered  up  and  down 
England,  taking  Coleridge  as  his  companion. 
And,  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  rouse  and  irri- 
tate the  decaying  sensibility  of  his  system,  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  surviving  friend,  that 
Mr  Wedgwood  at  one  time  opened  a  butcher^s 
shop,  conceiving  that  the  affronts  and  disputes 
to  which  such  a  situation  would  expose  him, 
might  act  beneficially  upon  his  increasing  tor- 
por. This  strange  expedient  served  only  to 
express  the  anguish  which  had  now  mastered 
his  nature:  it  was  soon  abandoned;  and  this 
accomplished  but  miserable  man  soon  sank 
under  his  sufferings.  What  made  the  case  more 
memorable  was  the  combination  of  worldly 
proeperity  which  had  settled  upon  this  gentle- 
man. He  was  rich,  young,  generally  beloved, 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments,  pub- 
lidy  honoured  for  patriotic  services,  and  had 
before  him,  when  he  first  fell  ill,  every  prospect 
of  a  splendid  and  most  useful  career. 

By  the  death  of  Mr  Wedgwood,  Coleridge 
succeeded  to  a  regular  annuity  of  £75,  which 
that  gentleman  had  bequeathed  to  him.  The 
other  Mr  Wedgwood  granted  him  an  equal 
aUowanou  Now  came  his  marriage,  his  connec- 
tion with  politics  and  political  Journals,  his 
residence  in  various  parts  of  Somersetshire,  and 
his  consequent  introduction  to  Mr  Wordsworth. 
In  his  politics,  Mr  Coleridge  was  most  sincere 
and  most  enthusiastic.  No  man  hailed  with 
profoundcr  sympathy  the  French  Bevolution; 
and  though  he  saw  cause  to  withdraw  his  regard 
from  many  of  the  democratic  zealots  in  this 
eountry^  and  even  firom  the  revolutionary  inter- 
est as  it  was  subsequently  conducted,  he  con- 
tinued to  wonhip  the  original  revolutionary  cause 


in  a  pure  Miltonic  spirit;  and  he  continued  also 
to  abominate  the  policy  of  Mr  Pitt  in  a  degree 
which  I  myself  find  it  difficult  to  understand. 
The  very  spirited  little  poem  of  "  Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter,"  who  are  supposed  to  meet  in 
conference,  to  describe  their  horrid  triumphs, 
and  then  to  ask  in  a  whisper  who  it  was  that 
unchained  them,  to  which  each  in  turn  replies, 

*'  Letters  four  do  form  his  name !  ** 

expresses  his  horror  of  Mr  Pitt  personally  in  a 
most  extravagant  shape,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  poetic  effect;  for  he  had  no  real  un- 
kindness  in  his  heart  towards  any  human  being; 
and  I  have  often  heard  him  disdalm  the  hatred 
which  is  here  expressed  for  Mr  Pitt,  as  he  did 
also  very  elaborately  and  earnestly  in  print. 
Somewhere  about  this  time,  Coleridge  attempted, 
under  Sheridan's  countenance,  to  bring  a  tragedy 
upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane ;  but  his  prospect 
of  success,  as  I  once  heard  or  read,  was  suddenly 
marred  by  Mr  Sheridan's  inability  to  sacrifice 
what  he  thought  a  good  jest.  One  scene  pre- 
sented a  cave  with  streams  of  water  weeping 
down  the  sides ;  and  the  first  words  were,  in  a 
sort  of  mimicry  of  the  sound,  "Drip,  drip, 
drip ! "    Upon  which  Sheridan  repeated  aloud, 

"Drip,  drip,  drip !— why, bless  me,  there's 

nothing  here  but  dripping;**  and  so  arose  a 
chorus  of  laughter  amongst  the  actors  fatal  to 
the  probationary  play. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  Coleridge 
visited  North  Germany  again,  in  company  with 
Mr  and  Miss  Wordsworth.  Their  tour  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Hartz  forest  and  its 
neighbourhood.  But  the  incident  most  worthy 
of  remembrance  in  their  excursion  was  a  visit 
made  to  Klopstock,  whom  they  found  either  at 
Hamburgh  or,  perhaps,  at  the  Danish  town  (as 
then  it  was)  of  Altona ;  for  Klopstock  was  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  Danish  king.  An  anonymous 
writer,  who  attacked  Coleridge  fnost  truculently 
in  an  early  number  of  Blackwood,  and  with  an 
cichamemfefU  that  must  astonish  those  who  knew 
its  object,  has  made  the  mistake  of  supponng 
Coleridge  to  have  been  the  chief  speaker,  who 
did  not  Bi>eak  at  alL  The  case  was  this :  Klop- 
stock could  not  speak  English,  though  every- 
body remembers  the  pretty  broken  English  of 
his  second  wife.  Neither  Coleridge  nor  Words- 
worth, on  the  other  hand,  spoke  German  with 
any  fluency.  French,  therefore,  was  the  only 
meidium  of  free  communication,  that  being 
pretty  equally  familiar  to  Wordsworth  and  to 
Klopstock.  But  Coleridge  found  so  much  diffi- 
culty even  in  reading  French  that,  wherever  (as 
in  the  case  of  Leibnitz's  "  Theodicto  ")  there  was 
a  choice  between  an  original  written  in  French 
and  a  translation,  though  it  might  be  a  very 
faulty  one,  in  German,  he  always  preferred  the 
latter.  Hence  it  happened  that  Wordsworth, 
on  behalf  of  the  English  party,  was  the  sole  sup- 
porter of  the  dialogue.    The  anonymous  critio 
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■ays  another  thing,  which  certainly  has  an  air  of 
tmth,  viz.,  that  Klopstock  plays  a  very  second- 
ary rtU  in  the  interview  (or  words  to  that  effect). 
But  how  was  that  to  be  avoided  in  reporting 
the  case,  supposing  the  fact  to  have  been  such ! 
Now  the  plain  truth  is,  that  Wordsworth,  upon 
his  own  ground,  is  kh.  incomparable  talker; 
whereas  Elubstick  (as  Coleridge  used  to  call 
him)  was  always  a  feeble  and  careless  one. 
Besides,  he  was  now  old  and  decaying.  Nor  at 
any  time,  nor  in  any  accomplishment,  could 
Klopstock  have  shone,  unless  in  the  noble  art  of 
skating.  Wordsworth  did  the  very  opposite  of 
that  with  which  he  was  taxed,  for,  happening 
to  look  down  at  Klopstock's  swollen  legs,  and 
recollecting  his  age,  he  felt  touched  by  a  sort  of 
filial  pity  for  his  helplessness.  And  upon  an- 
other prhidple,  which,  in  my  judgment,  Words- 
worth is  disposed  to  carry  too  far,  viz.,  the 
forbearance  and  the  ceremonious  caution  which 
he  habitually  concedes  to  an  established  reputa- 
tion, even  where  he  believes  it  to  have  been 
built  on  a  hollow  foundation,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  seem  becoming  in  a 
young,  and  as  yet  obscure  author,  to  report 
faithfully  the  real  superiority  he  too  easily  main- 
tained in  such  a  colloquy.  But  neither  had 
Klopstock  the  pretensions  as  a  poet  which  the 
Bluohviood  writer  seems  to  take  for  granted. 
Oermany,  the  truth  is,  wanted  a  great  epic  poet 
Not  having  produced  one  in  that  early  condition 
of  her  literary  soil  when  such  a  growth  is  na- 
tural and  favoured  by  circumstances,  the  next 
thing  was  to  manufacture  a  substitute.  The 
force  of  Coleridge's  well-known  repartee — ^when, 
in  reply  to  a  foreigner  asserting  that  Klopstock 
was  the  German  Milton,  he  said,  "True,  sir;  a 
very  German  Milton" — cannot  be  fully  appre- 
ciated but  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Ger- 
man poetry,  and  the  small  proportion  in  which 
it  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous  product.  It  has 
been  often  noticed,  as  the  misfortune  of  the 
Homan  literature,  that  it  grew  up  too  much 
under  the  oppression  of  Grecian  models,  and 
of  Grecian  models  depraved  by  Alexandrian  art ; 
a  fact,  so  far  as  it  was  a  fact,  which  crippled 
the  gtnial  and  characteristic  spirit  of  the  na- 
tional mind.  But  this  evil,  after  all,  did  not 
take  effect  except  in  a  partial  sense.  Borne  hod 
cast  much  of  \vs  literature  in  her  own  moulds 
before  these  exotic  models  had  begun  to  domi- 
neer. Not  so  with  Germany.  Her  literature, 
since  its  revival  in  the  last  century  (and  the 
revival  upon  the  impulse  of  what  cattle  1 — ^Bod- 
mer  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gottsched  on  the 
other !),  has  hardly  moved  a  step  in  the  freedom 
of  natural  grace.  England  for  nineteen  and 
France  for  the  twentieth  of  all  her  capital  works 
has  given  the  too  servile  law ;  and  with  regard 
to  Klopstock,  if  ever  there  was  a  good  exempli- 
fication of  the  spurious  and  the  comiterfeit  in 
literature,  seek  it  in  the  "Messiah."  He  is 
verily    and   indeed   the  Birmingham  Milton^ 


This  Klopstockian  dialogue,  by  the  way,  was 
first  printed  (hardly  ptiMished)  in  the  origi- 
nal, or  Lake  edition  of  the  Friend,  In  the 
recast  of  that  work  it  was  omitted,  nor  has 
it  been  printed  anywhere  else  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

About  the  close  of  the  first  revolutionary  war 
it  must  have  been,  or  in  the  brief  interval  of 
peace,  that  Coleridge  resorted  to  the  English 
Lakes  as  a  place  of  residence.   Wordsworth  had 
a  natural  connection  with  that  region  by  birth, 
breeding,   and  family  alliances.     Wordsworth 
attracted  Coleridge  to  the  Lakes,  and  Coleridge, 
through   his   aflinity   to   Southey,  eventually 
attracted  him.    Southey,  as  is  known  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  Lake  colony,  married  a 
sister  of  Mrs  Coleridge's ;  and,  as  a  singular  eccen- 
tricity in  the  circumstances  of  that  maniage,  I 
may  mention  that,  on  his  wedding-day  (at  the 
very  portico  of  the  church,  I  have  been  told), 
Southey  left  his  bride  to  embark  for  Lisbon. 
His  uncle,  Br  Herbert,  was  chaplain  to  the 
English  factory  in  that  city;   and  it  was  to 
benefit  by  the  facilities  in  that  way  opened  to 
him  for  seeing  Portugal  that  Southey  now  went 
abroad.    He  extended  his  tour  to  Spain,  and 
the  result  of  his  notices  was  communicated  to 
the  world  in  a  volume  of  travels.    By  such  acci- 
dents of  personal  or  family  connection  as  I  have 
mentioned  was  the  Lake  colony  gathered,  and 
the  critics  of  the  day,  unaware  of  the  real  facts, 
supposed  them  to  have  assembled  under  com- 
mon views  in  literature,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  true  functions  of  poetry,  and  the  true 
theory  of  poetic  diction.    Under  this  original 
blunder,  laughable  it  is  to  mention,  that  they 
went  on  to  Jind  in  their  writings  all  the  agree- 
ments and  common  characteristics  which  their 
blunder  had  presumed;  and  they  incorporated 
the  whole  community  under  the  name  of  the 
Lake  SchooL     Yet  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
never  had  one  principle  in  common.    Indeed, 
Southey  troubled  himself  little  about  abstract 
principles  in  anything ;  and  so  far  firom  agreeing 
with  Wordsworth  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  a 
separate  school  in  poetry,  he  told  me  himself 
(August  1812)  that  he  highly  disapproved  both 
of  Mr  Wordsworth's  theories  and  of  his  prac- 
tice.   It  is  very  true,  that  one  man  may  sym- 
pathise with  another,  or  even  follow  his  leading, 
unconscious  that  he  does  so ;  or  he  may  go  so 
far  as,  in  the  very  act  of  virtual  imitation,  to 
deem  himself  in  opposition;  but  this  sort  of 
blind  agreement  could  hardly  be  supposed  of 
two  men  as  discerning  and  as  self-examining  as 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.    And,  in  fact,  a  phi- 
losophic investigation  of  the  difficult  questions 
connected  with  this  whole  slang  about  schools. 
Lake  schools,  etc.,  would  show  that  Southey  has 
not,  nor  ever  had,  Kny  peculiaritiea  in  common 
with  Wordsworth  beyond  that  of  exchanging 
the  old  prescriptive  diction  of  poetry,  intro- 
duced between  the  periods  of  Milton  and  Cow* 
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per,  for  the  simpler  and  profounder  forms  of 
daily  life  in  some  instances,  and  of  the  Bible  in 
others.  The  bold  and  uniform  practice  of 
Wordsworth  was  here  adopted  timidly  by 
Southey.  In  this  respect,  however,  Cowper  had 
already  began  the  reform;  and  his  influence, 
concorring  with  the  now  larger  influence  of 
Wordsworth,  has  operated  so  extensively  as  to 
make  their  own  origiaal  differences  at  this  day 
less  perceptible. 

By  the  way,  the  word  colony  reminds  me  that 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  propel  place 
some  scheme  for  migrating  to  America,  which 
had  been  entertained  by  Coleridge  and  Southey 
•bout  the  year  1794-5,  under  the  learned  name 
<xt  Pantuocracy.  So  far  as  I  ever  heard,  it  dif- 
fered little,  except  in  its  Grecian  name,  from 
any  other  scheme  for  mitigating  the  privations 
of  a  wilderness,  by  settling  in  a  cluster  of  fami- 
lies bound  together  by  congenial  tastes  and  uni- 
form principles  rather  than  in  self-depending, 
insulated  households.  Steadily  pursued,  it 
might,  after  all,  have  been  a  fortunate  plan  for 
Coleridge.  ''Soliciting  my  food  from  daily 
toil,'*  a  line  in  which  Coleridge  alludes  to  the 
scheme,  implies  a  condition  that  would  have  up- 
held Coleridge's  health  and  happiness  somewhat 
better  than  the  habits  of  luxurious  city  life  as 
now  constituted  in  Europe.  To  return  to  the 
Lakes,  and  to  the  Lake  colony  of  poets.  So 
little  were  Southey  and  Wordsworth  connected 
by  any  personal  intercourse  in  those  days,  and 
ao  little  disposed  to  be  connected,  that,  whilst 
the  latter  had  a  cottage  in  Grasmere,  Southey 
pitched  his  tent  at  Greta  Hall,  on  a  little  emi- 
nence rising  Immediately  from  the  romantic  river 
Greta  and  the  town  of  Keswick.  Grasmere  is 
in  Westmoreland,  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  and 
they  are  thirteen  good  miles  apart  Coleridge 
and  his  family  were  domiciliated  in  Greta  Hall, 
sharing  that  house,  a  tolerably  large  one^  on 
some  principle  of  amicable  division,  with  Mr 
Southey.  Bat  Coleridge  personally  was  more 
often  to  be  found  at  Grasmere,  which  presented 
the  threefold  attractions  of  loveliness  so  com- 
plete as  to  eclipse  even  the  scenery  of  Derwent- 
water,  a  pastoral  state  of  society,  free  from  the 
deformities  of  a  little  town  like  Keswick,  and, 
finally,  the  society  of  Wordsworth.  Not  before 
1815  or  1816  could  it  be  said  that  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  were  even  upon  friendly  terms,  so 
entirely  is  it  untrue  that  they  combined  to 
frame  a  school  of  poetry.  Up  to  that  time  they 
viewed  each  other  with  mutual  respect,  but  also 
with  mutual  dislike— almost,  I  might  say, 
with  mntual  disgust.  Wordsworth  disliked  in 
Bottthey  the  want  of  depth,  as  regards  the  power 
of  philosophic  abstraction,  of  comprehensive 
views,  and  of  severe  principles  of  thought. 
Southey  disliked  in  Wordsworth  the  air  of  dog- 
matism and  the  unaffable  haughtiness  of  his 
manner.  Other  more  trivial  reasons  combined 
with  these. 


At  this  time,  when  Coleridge  first  settled  at 
the  Lakes,  or  not  long  after,  a  romantic  and 
somewhat  tragical  affair  drew  the  eyes  of  all 
England,  and  for  many  years  continued  to  draw 
the  steps  of  tourists  to  one  of  the  most  secluded 
Cumberland  valleys,  so  little  visited  previously, 
that  it  might  be  described  almost  as  an  undis- 
covered chamber  of  that  romantic  district. 
Coleridge  was  brought  into  a  closer  connection 
with  this  affair  than  merely  by  the  general  rela- 
tion of  neighbourhood ;  for  an  article  of  his  in 
a  morning  paper,  I  believe,  unintentionally 
furnished  the  original  due  for  unmasking  the 
base  impostor  who  figured  as  the  foremost  actor 
in  this  tale.  Other  generations  have  arisen  since 
that  time,  who  must  naturally  be  unacquainted 
with  the  drcumstanoes;  and,  on  their  account, 
I  shall  here  recall  them.  One  day  in  the  Lake 
season,  there  drove  up  to  the  Royal  Oak,  the 
principal  inn  at  Keswick,  a  handsome  and  well- 
appointed  travelling  carriage,  containing  one 
gentleman  of  somewhat  dashing  exterior.  The 
stranger  was  a  picturesque-hunter,  but  not  of  that 
order  who  fly  round  the  ordinary  tour  with  the 
velocity  of  lovers  posting  to  Gretna,  or  of  crim- 
inals running  from  the  police ;  his  purpose  was 
to  domiciliate  himself  in  this  beautiful  scenery, 
and  to  see  it  at  his  leisure.  From  Keswick,  as 
his  headquarters,  he  made  excursions  in  every 
direction  amongst  the  neighbouring  valleys; 
meeting  generally  a  good  deal  of  respect  and 
attention,  partly  on  account  of  his  handsome 
equipage,  and  still  more  from  his  visiting  cards, 
which  designated  him  as  *'  The  Hon.  Augustus 
Hope."  Under  this  name,  he  gave  himself  out 
for  a  brother  of  Lord  Hopetoun's,  whose  great 
income  was  well  known,  and,  perhaps,  exagger- 
ated amongst  the  dalesmen  of  Northern  England. 
Some  persons  had  discernment  enough  to  doubt 
of  this ;  for  the  man's  breeding  and  deportment, 
though  showy,  had  a  tang  of  vulgarity  about  it ; 
and  Coleridge  assured  me,  that  he  was  grossly 
ungrammatical  in  his  ordinary  conversation. 
However,  one  fact,  soon  dispersed  by  the  people 
of  a  little  rastic  post-office,  laid  asleep  all  de- 
murs ;  he  not  only  received  letters  addressed  to 
him  under  this  assumed  name — that  might  be 
through  collusion  with  accomplices — but  he  him- 
self continually  /ranked  letters  by  that  name. 
Now,  that  being  a  capital  offence,  being  not 
only  a  forgery,  but  (as  a  forgery  on  the  post- 
office)  sure  to  be  prosecuted,  nobody  presumed 
to  question  his  pretensions  any  longer;  and, 
henceforward,  he  went  to  all  places  with  the 
consideration  attached  to  an  earl's  brother.  All 
doors  flew  open  at  his  approach:  boats,  boat- 
men, nets,  and  the  most  unlimited  sporting 
privileges,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"honourable"  gentleman:  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  whole  country  taxed  itself  to  offer  a  suit- 
able reception  to  the  patrician  Scotsman.  It 
could  be  no  blame  to  a  shepherd  girl,  bred  in 
I  the   sternest   solitude  which  England  has  to 
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•bow,  that  she  should  fall  into  a  mare  which 
hardly  any  of  her  betters  had  escaped.  Nine 
tniles  from  Keswick,  by  the  nearest  bridle  road, 
bittt  fourteen  or  fifteen  by  any  route  which  the 
hononrable  gentleman's  travelling  carriage  oonld 
have  traTersed,  lies  the  lake  of  Bnttermere.  Its 
Baigin,  which  is  OTsrhnng  by  some  of  the  lofti- 
est and  steepest  of  the  Cambrian  mountains, 
exhibits  on  either  side  few  traces  of  human 
neighbonihood ;  .the  level  ana,  where  the  hills 
recede  enough  to  allow  of  any,  is  of  a  wild,  pas- 
toral character,  or  almost  savage ;  the  waters  of 
the  lake  are  deep  and  sullen ;  and  the  barrier 
mountains,  by  excluding  the  sun  for  much  of  his 
daily  course,  strengthen  the  gloomy  impressions. 
At  the  foot  of  this  lake  (that  is,  at  the  end  where 
its  waters  issue)  lie  a  few  unomamented  fields, 
through  which  rolls  a  little  brook-like  river  con- 
necting it  with  the  larger  lake  of  Crummoek; 
and  at  the  edge  of  this  miniature  domain,  upon 
the  roadside,  stands  a  duster  of  cottages,  so 
small  sod  few  that,  in  the  richer  tracts  of  the 
island,  they  would  searoely  be  complimented 
with  the  name  of  hamlet.  One  of  these,  and  I 
believe  the  principal,  belonged  to  an  independent 
proprietor,  called,  in  the  local  dialect,  a  "states- 
man;" and  more,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  any  little  local  news,  than  with  much 
view  to  pecuniary  profit  at  that  era,  this  cottage 
offered  the  accommodations  of  an  inn  to  the 
traveller  and  his  horse.  Bare,  however,  must 
have  been  the  mounted  traveller  in  those  days, 
unless  visiting  Buttennere  for  itself,  and  as  a 
tenwMiM  ad  quern;  for  the  road  led  to  no  further 
habitations  of  man,  with  the  exception  of  some 
four  or  five  pastoral  cabins,  equally  humble,  in 
Gatesgarth  Dale.  Hither,  however,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  the  peace  of  this  little  brotherhood  of 
shepherds,  came  the  cruel  spoiler  from  Keswick. 
His  errand  was  to  witness  or  to  share  in  the 
char-fishing ;  for  in  Derwentwater  (the  lake  of 
Keswick)  no  char  is  found,  which  breeds  only 
in  the  deeper  waters,  such  as  Windermere, 
Crummoek,  Bnttermere,  etc.  But  whatever 
had  been  his  first  object,  that  was  speedily  for- 
gotten in  one  more  deeply  interesting.  The 
daughter  of  the  house,  a  fine  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  acted  as  waiter.  In  a  situation  so  soli- 
tary, the  stranger  had  unlimited  facilities  for 
eigoying  her  oompany,  and  recommending  him* 
self  to  her  favour.  Doubts  about  his  preten- 
sions never  arose  in  so  simple  a  place  as  this ; 
they  were  overruled  before  they  could  well  have 
arisen,  by  the  opinion  now  general  in  Keswick 
that  he  really  was  what  he  pretended  to  be: 
and  thus,  with  little  demur,  except  in  the  shape 
of  a  few  natural  words  of  parting  anger  from  a 
defeated  or  rejected  rustic  admirer,  the  young 
woman  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  the  showy 
and  unprincipled  stranger.  I  know  not  whether 
the  marriage  was,  or  could  have  been,  celebrated 
in  the  little  mountain  chapel  of  Bnttermere.  If 
it  were,  I  persuade  myself  that  the  most  hard- 


ened villain  must  have  felt  a  momentary  pang 
on  violating  the  altar  of  such  a  chapel,  so  touch- 
ingly  does  it  express,  by  its  miniature  dimen* 
sions,  the  almost  helpless  humility  of  that  little 
pastoral  community  to  whose  spiritual  wants  it 
has  from  generation  to  generation  administered. 
It  is  not  only  the  very  smallest  chapel  by  many 
degrees  in  all  England,  but  is  so  mere  a  toy  in 
outward  appearance  that,  were  it  not  for  iti 
antiquity,  its  wild  mountain  exposure,  and  its 
consecrated  connection  with  the  final  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  ac^acent  pastoral  hamlet— but  for 
these  considerations,  the  first  movement  of  a 
stranger's  feelings  would  be  towards  loud  laugh- 
ter;  for  the  little  chapel  looks  not  so  much  a 
mimic  chapel  in  a  drop  scene  from  the  opera- 
house,  as  a  miniature  copy  from  such  a  scene ; 
and  evidently  could  not  receive  within  its  walls 
more  than  a  half-dozen  of  households.  From 
this  sanctuary  it  was — from  beneath  the  maternal 
shadow,  if  not  from  the  altar  of  this  lonely  chapel 
—that  the  heartless  villain  carried  off  the  fiower 
of  the  mountains.  Between  this  place  and  Kes- 
wick they  continued  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  at  length,  with  the  startling  of 
a  thunderclap  to  the  aflMghted  mountaineers, 
the  bubble  burst ;  officers  of  justice  appeared ; 
the  stranger  was  easily  intercepted  from  flight; 
and,  upon  a  capital  ohaige,  was  borne  avray  to 
Carlisle.  At  the  ensuing  assises  he  was  tried 
for  foiigery,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  post-office, 
foand  guilty,  left  for  execution,  and  executed 
accordingly.  On  the  day  of  his  condemnation, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  passed  through  Gar- 
lisle^  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him.  Wordsworth  succeeded,  but,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  the  prisoner  steadily  re- 
Itised  to  see  Coleridge— a  caprice  which  could 
not  be  penetrated.  It  is  true  that  he  had, 
during  his  whole  residence  at  Keswick,  avoided 
Coleridge  with  a  solicitude  which  had  rerived 
the  original  suspicions  against  him  in  soma 
quarters,  after  they  had  generally  subsided. 
But  for  this  his  motive  had  then  been  sufficient : 
he  was  of  a  Devonshire  family,  and  naturally 
feared  the  eye  or  the  inquisitive  examination  of 
one  who  bore  a  name  immemorially  associated 
vrith  the  southern  part  of  that  county. 

Coleridge,  however,  had  been  transplanted  so 
immaturely  from  his  native  r^on,  that  few 
people  in  England  knew  less  of  its  famUy  con- 
nections. That,  perhaps,  was  unknown  to  this 
malefactor;  but  at  any  rate  he  knew  that  all 
motive  was  now  at  an  end  for  diaguise  of  any 
sort,  so  that  his  reserve  in  this  particular  was 
unintelligible.  However,  if  not  him,  Coleridge 
saw  and  examined  his  very  interesting  papers. 
These  were  chiefly  letters  from  women  whom  he 
had  injured,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  and 
by  the  same  impostures  as  he  had  so  recently 
practised  in  Cumberland,  and,  as  Coleridge  as* 
sured  me,  were  in  part  the  most  agonising  ap- 
peals that  he  had  ever  read  to  human  justice 
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and  pity.  The  man's  real  name  was,  I  think, 
Hatfield;  and  amongst  the  papers  were  two 
separate  correspondences,  of  some  length,  from 
two  young  women,  apparently  of  superior  con- 
dition in  life  (one  the  daughter  of  an  English 
clergyman),  whom  this  villain  had  deluded  by 
marriage,  and,  after  some  connection  with,  aban- 
doned;  one  of  them  with  a  family  of  young 
children*  Great  was  the  emotion  of  Coleridge 
when  he  recurred  to  his  remembrance  of  these 
letters,  and  bitter — almost  Tindictive — was  the 
indignation  with  which  he  spoke  of  Hatfield. 
One  set  of  letters  appeared  to  have  been  written 
under  too  certain  a  knowledge  of  hii  villainy  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  though  still  relying 
on  some  possible  remains  of  humanity,  or  per- 
haps (the  poor  writer  might  think),  on  some 
lingering  remains  of  affection  for  herselt  The 
other  set  was  even  more  distressing ;  they  were 
written  under  the  first  conflicts  of  suspicions, 
alternately  repelling  with  warmth  the  gloomy 
doubts  which  were  fast  arising,  and  then  yield- 
ing to  their  afliicting  evidence;  raving  in  one 
page  under  the  misery  of  alarm,  in  another 
courting  the  delusions  of  hope,  and  luring  back 
the  perfidious  deserter — ^here  resigning  herself  to 
despair,  and  there  again  labouring  to  show  that 
all  might  yet  be  weUL  Coleridge  said  often,  in 
looking  back  upon  that  frightful  exposure  of 
human  guilt  and  misery — ^and  I  also  echoed  his 
feeling — that  the  man  who,  when  pursued  by  these 
heartrending  apostrophes,  and  with  this  litany 
of  anguish  sounding  in  his  ears,  from  despairing 
women  and  from  famishing  children,  could  yet 
find  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  calm  pleasures  of  a 
Lake  tourist,  and  deliberately  to  hunt  for  the 
picturesque,  must  have  been  a  fiend  of  that 
order  which  fortunately  does  not  often  emei^e 
amongst  men.  It  is  painful  to  remember  that 
in  those  days,  amongst  the  multitudes  who 
ended  their  career  in  the  same  ignominious  way, 
and  the  majority  for  offences  connected  with  the 
forgery  of  bank-notes,  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  who  perished  from  the 
very  opposite  cause,  viz.,  because  they  felt  too 
passionately  and  profoundly  for  prudence  the 
claims  of  Uiose  who  looked  up  to  them  for  sup- 
port. One  common  scaffold  confounds  the  most 
flinty  hearts  and  the  tenderest  However,  in 
this  instance,  it  was  in  some  measure  the  heart- 
less part  of  Hatfield's  conduct  which  drew 
upon  bim  his  ruin ;  for  the  Cumberland  jury,  as 
I  have  been  told,  declared  their  unwillingness  to 
hang  him  for  having  forged  a  frank ;  and  both 
they,  and  those  who  refused  to  aid  his  escape 
wlien  first  apprehended,  were  reconciled  to  this 
harahttfwa  entirely  by  what  they  heard  of  his 
eoodaet  to  their  ii^nred,  young  fellow-country- 
woman. 

She,  meantime,  under  the  name  of  the  BeavAy 
^fBvUenMre,  became  an  object  of  interest  to 
all  Ebgland:  dramas  and  melodramas  were 
produced  in  the  London  theatres   upon  her 


story ;  *  and  for  many  a  year  afterwards,  shoals 
of  tourists  crowded  to  the  secluded  lake,  and  the 
little  homely  cabaret,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  her  brief  romance.  It  was  fortunate  for  a 
person  in  her  distressing  situation,  that  her 
home  was  not  in  a  town:  the  few  and  simple 
neighbours  who  had  witnessed  her  imaginary  ele- 
vation, having  little  knowledge  of  worldly  feel- 
ings, never  for  an  instant  connected  with  her  dis- 
appointment anysense  of  the  ludicrous,  or  spoke 
of  it  as  a  calamity  to  which  her  vanity  might 
have  co-operated.  They  treated  it  as  unmixed 
injury,  reflecting  shame  upon  nobody  but  the 
wicked  perpetrator.  Hence,  without  much  trial 
to  her  womanly  sensibilities,  she  found  herself 
able  to  resume  her  situation  in  the  little  inn ; 
and  this  she  continued  to  hold  for  many  years. 
In  that  place,  and  that  capacity,  I  saw  her 
repeatedly,  and  shall  here  say  a  word  upon  her 
personal  appearance,  because  the  Lake  poets  all 
admired  her  greatly.  Her  figure  was,  in  my 
eyes,  good;  but  I  doubt  whether  most  of  my 
readers  would  have  thought  it  such.  She  was 
none  of  your  evanescent,  wasp-waisted  beauties ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  rather  large  every  way 
— tallish,  and  proportionably  broad.  Her  face 
was  fair,  and  her  features  feminine ;  and  unques- 
tionably she  was  what  all  the  world  have  agreed 
to  call  "good-looking."  But,  except  in  her 
arms,  which  had  something  of  a  statuesque 
beauty,  and  in  her  carriage,  which  expressed  a 
womanly  grace,  together  with  some  slight  dignity 
and  self-possession,  I  confess  that  I  looked  in 
vain  for  any  positive  qualities  of  any  sort  or 
degree.  Beaut\ful,  in  any  emphatic  sense,  she 
was  not  Everything  about  her  face  and  bust 
was  negative;  simply  without  offence.  Even  ' 
this,  however,  was  more  than  could  be  said  at 
all  times :  for  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
was  often  disagreeable.  This  arose  out  of  her 
situation;  connected  as  it  was  with  defective 
sensibility,  and  a  misdirected  pride.  Nothing 
operates  so  differently  upon  different  minds, 
and  different  styles  of  beauty,  as  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  strangers,  whether  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
spectful admiration,  or  of  insolence.  Some  I 
have  seen,  upon  whose  angelic  beauty  this  sort 
of  confusion  settled  advantageously,  and  like  a 
softening  veil ;  others,  in  whom  it  meets  with 
proud  resentment,  are  sometimes  disfigured  by 
it.  In  Mary  of  Buttermere  it  roused  mere 
anger  and  disdain;  which,  meeting  with  the 
sense  of  her  humble  and  dependent  situation, 
gave  birth  to  a  most  unhappy  aspect  of  counte- 
nance. Men,  who  had  no  touch  of  a  gentleman's 
nature  in  their  composition,  sometimes  insulted 
her  by  looks  and  by  words ;  and  she  too  readily 
attributed  the  same  spirit  of  impertinent  curio- 
sity to  every  man  whose  eyes  happened  to  settle 
steadily  upon  her  face.     Yet,  once  at  least,  I 


•  Also  referred  to  in  the  seventh  book  of  Woida- 
worth's  "Prelude.** 
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mast  have  seen  her  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances :  for  on  my  first  visit  to  Butter- 
mere,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Southejr's  com- 
pany, who  was  incapable  of  wounding  anybody's 
feelings,  and  to  Mary  in  particular,  was  well 
known  by  kind  attentions,  and  I  believe  by 
some  services.  Then  at  least  I  saw  her  to  advan- 
tage, and  perhaps  for  a  figure  of  her  build,  at  the 
best  age ;  for  it  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  after 
her  misfortune,  when  she  might  be  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  years  old.  We  were  alone,  a 
solitary  pair  of  tourists :  nothing  arose  to  con- 
fuse or  distress  her.  She  waited  upon  us  at 
dinner,  and  talked  to  us  freely.  "Tliis  is  a 
respectable  young  woman,*'  I  said  to  myself; 
but  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm  could  I  feel, 
which  beauty,  such  as  I  Aoos  beheld  at  the  Lakes, 
would  have  been  apt  to  raise  under  a  similar 
misfortune.  One  lady,  not  very  scrupulous  in 
her  embellishmentB  of  fitcts,  used  to  tell  an 
anecdote  of  her,  which  I  hope  was  exaggerated. 
Some  friend  of  hers  (as  she  affirmed),  in  com- 
pany with  a  large  party,  visited  Buttermere, 
within  a  day  or  two  after  that  upon  which  Hat- 
field suffered;  and  she  protested  that  Mary 
threw  upon  the  table,  with  an  emphatic  ges- 
ture, the  Carlisle  paper,  containing  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  execution. 

It  is  an  instance  of  Coleridge's  carelessness — 
that  he,  who  had  as  little  ill-nature  in  his  temper 
as  any  petaon  whom  I  have  ever  known,  managed, 
in  reporting  this  story  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, to  get  himself  hooked  into  a  personal 
quarrel,  which  hung  over  his  head  unsettled  for 
nine  or  ten  years.  A  Liverpool  merchant,  who 
was  then  meditating  a  house  in  the  vale  of  Gras- 
mere,  and  perhaps  might  have  incurred  Cole* 
ridge's  anger,  by  thus  disturbing,  with  inappro- 
priate intrusions,  this  loveliest  of  all  English 
landscapes,  had  connected  himself  a  good  deal 
with  Hatfield  during  his  Keswick  masquerade; 
and  was  said  even  to  have  carried  his  regard 
to  that  villain  so  far  as  to  have  christened  one  of 
his  own  children  by  the  names  of  "Augustus 
Hope."  With  these  and  other  circumstances, 
expressing  the  extent  of  the  infatuation  amongst 
the  swindler's  dupes,  Coleridge  made  the  public 
merry.  Naturally  tiie  Liverpool  merchant  was 
not  amongst  those  who  admired  the  facetious- 
ness  of  Coleridge  on  this  occasion,  but  swore 
vengeance  whenever  they  should  meet.  They 
never  did  meet,  until  ten  years  had  gone  by, 
and  then,  oddly  enough,  it  was  in  the  Liverpool 
man's  own  house — ^that  very  nuisance  of  a  house 
which  had,  I  suppose,  first  armed  Coleridge's 
wrath  against  him.  This  house,  by  time  and 
accident,  in  no  very  wonderful  way,  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Wordsworth  as  tenant  Cole- 
ridge, as  was  still  less  wonderful,  had  become  the 
visitor  of  Wordsworth  on  returning  from  Malta ; 
and  the  Liverpool  merchant,  as  was  also  natural, 
either  seeking  his  rent,  or  for  what  other  pur- 
pose I  know  not,  calling  upon  Wordsworth,  met 


Coleridge  in  the  hall.  Now  came  the  hour  for 
settling  old  accounts.  I  was  present  and  can 
report  the  case.  Both  looked  grave  and  coloured 
a  little.  But  Coleridge,  requesting  his  enemy's 
company  in  the  garden,  entered  upon  a  long 
metaphysical  dissertation,  which  was  rather 
puzzling  to  answer.  It  seemed  to  be  an  expan- 
sion, by  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  that  parody  upon 
a  well-known  passage  in  Shenstone,  where  the 
writer  says : 

"  He  kicked  me  downstairs  with  such  a  sweet  grace. 
That  I  thought  he  was  HMniit^  me  up.** 

And  in  the  upshot  it  clearly  made  it  appear  that, 
purely  on  principles  of  good  neighbourhood  and 
universal  philanthropy,  could  Coleridge  have 
meditated  or  executed  the  insult  offered  in  the 
Morning  Post  The  Liverpool  merchant  rubbed 
his  forehead,  and  seemed  a  little  perplexed ;  but 
at  length,  considering,  perhaps,  how  very  like 
Duns  Scotus,  or  Albertus  Magnus;,  Coleridge 
had  shown  himself  in  this  luminous  explanation, 
he  began  to  reflect,  that  had  any  one  of  those 
distinguished  men  offered  a  similar  affront,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  resent  it;  for 
who  could  think  of  caning  the  seraphic  doctor! 
or  would  it  teU  to  any  man's  advantage  in  his- 
tory that  he  had  kicked  Thomas  Aquinas  t  On 
these  principles,  therefore,  without  saying  one 
word,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  a  lasting 
reconciliation  followed. 

Not  very  long,  I  believe,  after  this  affair  of 
Hatfield,  Coleridge  went  to  Malta.  His  induce- 
ment to  such  a  step  must  have  been  merely  a 
desire  to  see  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  shelter  and  advantage- 
ous introduction  of  an  official  station.  It  was, 
however,  an  unfortunate  chapter  of  his  life ;  for, 
being  necessarily  thrown  a  good  deal  upon,  his 
own  resources  in  the  narrow  society  of  a  garri- 
son, he  there  confirmed  and  cherished,  if  he  did 
not  there  form,  his  habit  of  taking  opium  in 
large  quantities.  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  press  conclusions  harshly  or  nnoan- 
didly  against  Coleridge,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
notorious  that  he  first  began  the  use  of  opium, 
not  as  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  or  nervous 
irritations — ^for  his  constitution  was  strong  and 
excellent — ^but  as  a  source  of  luxurious  sensa- 
tions. It  is  a  great  misfortune^  at  least  it  is  a 
great  peril,  to  have  tasted  the  enchanted  eup  of 
youthful  rapture  incident  to  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment That  standard  of  high-wrought  sensi- 
bility once  made  known  experimentally,  it  is 
rare  to  see  a  submission  afterwards  to  the  sobrie- 
ties of  daUy  life.  Coleridge,  to  spefJn  in  the 
words  of  Cervantes,  wanted  better  bread  than 
was  made  of  wheat ;  and  when  youthful  blood 
no  longer  sustained  the  riot  of  his  animal  spirits, 
he  endeavoured  to  excite  them  by  artificial  stima* 
lants. 

At  Malta  he  became  acquainted  with  Commo- 
dore Decatur  and  other  Americans  of  distino- 
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tion,  and  this  brought  him  afterwards  into  con- 
nection with  Alston,  the  American  artist  Of  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  one  of  Lord  Nelson's  captains 
in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  now  goyemor  of 
Halta,  he  spoke  and  wrote  uniformly  in  a  lavish 
style  of  panegyric,  for  which  plainer  men  found 
it  di£9cnlt  to  see  the  slightest  ground.  It  was, 
indeed,  Coleridge's  amiable  infirmity  to  project 
his  own  mind  and  his  own  very  peculiar  ideas, 
nay,  even  his  own  expressions  and  illustratiye 
metaphon  upon  other  men,  and  to  contemplate 
these  reflex  images  from  himself,  as  so  many 
characters  having  an  absolute  ground  in  some 
separate  object  "Ball  and  Bell"*  were  two 
of  these  pet  subjects ;  he  had  a  "  craze  "  about 
each  of  them,  and  to  each  he  ascribed  thoughts 
and  words,  to  which,  had  they  been  put  upon 
the  rack,  they  never  would  have  confessed. 

From  Malta,  on  his  return  homewards,  he 
went  to  Rome  and  Naples.  One  of  the  cardinalB, 
he  tells  U9,  framed  him,  by  the  pope's  wish,  of 
some  plot,  set  on  foot  by  Bonaparte,  for  seiz- 
ing him  as  an  anti-Gallican  vmter.  This  state- 
ment was  ridiculed  by  an  anonymous  assailant 
in  BUukwood  as  the  very  consummation  of 
moon-struck  vanity,  and  it  is  then  compared  to 
John  Dennis's  f^renzy  in  retreating  from  the 
■ea-«oast,  under  the  belief  that  Louis  XTV.  had 
oonunisaioned  emissaries  to  land  on  the  English 
shora  and  make  a  dash  at  his  person.  Bui,  after 
all,  the  thing  is  not  so  entiraly  improbable.  For 
it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of  the  opposition 
(Charles  Fox,  as  Coleridge  asserts)  had  pointed 
out  all  the  principal  writen  in  the  Monni%g  Post 
to  Napoleon's  vengeance,  by  describing  the  war 
as  a  war  '*  of  that  journal's  creation."  And  as 
to  the  insinuation  that  Napoleon  was  above 
throwing  his  regards  upon  a  simple  writer  of 
political  essays,  IhtU  is  not  only  abundantly 
eonfbted  by  many  scores  of  analogous  cases, 
hvt  also  is  specially  put  down  by  a  case  drcum- 
■taatially  recorded  in  the  second  tour  to  Paris 
by  the  celebrated  John  Scott  It  there  appears, 
that  on  no  other  ground  whatever  than  that  of  his 
eonnectioa  with  the  London  newspaper  press, 
■000  flriend  of  9fr  Scott's  had  been  courted  most 
■arduously  by  Napoleon  during  the  hwndred 
daiift.  Assuredly,  Coleridge  deserved,  beyond 
an  other  men  that  ever  were  connected  with  the 
daily  press,  to  be  regarded  with  distinction. 
Worlds  of  fine  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vast 
abysa,  never  to  be  disentombed  or  restorad  to 
human  admiration.  Like  the  sea,  it  has  Swal- 
lowed treasures  without  end  that  no  diving-beU 
will  bring  up  again.  But  nowhera  throughout 
its  shoreless  magazines  of  wealth  does  then  lie 
snch  a  bed  of  peazls  confounded  with  the  rub- 


*  flb  Aiezander  Boll,  goremor  of  Malta,  and  Dr 
Bdl,  a  noted  eduoRtionaHat  The  latter  was 
in  his  dooiestic  reUtions;  he  was  the 
aanmifloeDt  fonnder  of  lUnKy  OoUage,  Otonalmonri, 
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biah  and  purgammta  of  ages  as  in  the  poli- 
tical papen  of  Coleridge.  No  more  apprwiaMe 
monument  could  be  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Coleridge  than  a  republication  of  his  essays  in 
the  Morning  Post,  but  still  more  of  those  after- 
wards published  in.  the  Courier.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  it  may  be  ^lentioned  that  the  sagacity 
of  Coleridge,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  distinctly 
and  solemnly  he  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed 
such  an  event  as  the  most  romantic  of  visions, 
and  not  less  chimerical  than  that  "  march  upon 
Paris"  of  Lord  Hawkesbury's,  which  for  so 
many  yean  supplied  a  theme  of  laughter  to  the 
Whigs. 

Why  Coleridge  left  Malta  is  as  difficult  to  ex- 
plain upon  any  principles  of  ordinary  business 
as  why  he  had  ever  gone  thither.  The  post  of 
secretary,  if  it  imposed  any  official  attendance 
of  a  regular  kind,  or  any  official  correspondence, 
must  have  been  but  poorly  filled  by  him;  and 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  if  I  have  collected  his  char- 
acter justly,  was  not  likely  to  accept  the  gor- 
geous philosophy  of  Coleridge  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  irregular  x>6rformance  of  his  public 
duties.  Perhaps,  therefore,  though  on  the  best 
terms  of  mutual  regard,  they  might  be  mutually 
pleased  to  part  At  any  rate  they(2«2  par^ 
and  poor  Coleridge  was  sea-sick  the  whole  of  his 
homeward  (as  he  had  been  through  the  whole  of 
his  outward)  voyage. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event  that  my  own 
introduction  to  Coleridge  occurrad.  At  that  time 
some  negotiation  was  pending  between  him  and 
the  Boyal  Institution,  which  ended  in  their 
engaging  him  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  For  this  series  (twelve  or  sixteen,  I 
think),  he  received  a  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas. 
And  considering  the  slightness  of  the  pains  which 
he  bestowed  upon  them,  he  was  weU  ramxmerated. 
I  fear  that  they  did  not  increase  his  reputation ; 
for  never  did  any  man  treat  his  audience  with 
lees  respect  or  his  task  with  less  careftil  atten- 
tion. I  was  in  London  for  part  of  the  time,  and 
can  raport  the  circumstances,  having  made  a 
point  of  attendiug  duly  at  the  appointed  hours. 
Coleridge  was  at  that  time  living  uncomfortably 
enough  at  the  Conner  office,  in  the  Strand.  In 
such  A  situation,  annoyed  by  the  sound  of  feet 
passing  his  chamber  door  continually  to  the 
printing  rooms  of  this  great  establishment,  and 
with  no  gentle  ministrations  of  female  hands  to 
sustain  his  cheerfulness,  naturally  enough  his 
spirits  flagged ;  and  he  took  mora  than  ordinary 
doses  of  opium.  I  called  upon  him  daily,  and 
pitied  his  forlorn  condition.  Then  was  no  bell 
in  the  room,  which  for  many  months  answered 
the  double  purpose  of  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room.  Consequently,  I  often  saw  him,  -pictur- 
esquely enveloped  in  night-cape,  surmounted  by 
handkerchiefs  endorsed  upon    handkerchiefa. 
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abonting  from  the  attki  of  the  Cawriar  office, 
down  three  or  four  flight!  of  stain,  to  a  certain 
''Mn  Brainbridge/'  his  sole  attendant^  whose 
dwelling  was  in  the  subterranean  regions  of  the 
house.    There  did  I  often  see  the  philosopher, 
with  a  most  lugubrions  face,  invoking  with  all 
his  might  this  nnconth  name  of  "Brainbridge," 
each  syllable  of  which  he  intonated  with  long- 
drawn  emphasis,  in  order  to  overpower  the  hos- 
tile hnbbnb  coming  downwards  fh)m  the  press, 
and  the  roar  from  the  Strand,  which  entered  at 
all  the  front  windowa.    *'  Mrs  Brainbridge !    I 
say,  Mrs  Brainbridge  I"  was  the  perpetoal  cry, 
nntil  I  expected  to  hear  the  Strand,  and  distant 
Fleet  Street,  take  np  the  echo  of  "  Brainbridge  I" 
Thus  nnhappily  situated,  he  sank  more  than 
ever  under  the  dominion  of  opium;  so  that,  at 
two  o'clock,  when  he  should  have  been  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  was  too  often 
unable  to  rise  from  bed.    Then  came  dismissals 
of  audience  after  audience  with  pleas  of  illness ; 
and  on  many  of  his  lecture  days,  I  have  seen  all 
Albemarle  Street  closed  by  a  "lock"  of  carriages 
filled  with  women  of  distinction,  until  the  ser- 
vants of  the  lustitution  or  their  own  footmen 
advanced  to  the  carriage  doors  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Mr  Coleridge  had  been  suddenly 
taken  ilL    This  plea,  which  at  first  had  been 
received  with  expressions  of  concern,  repeated 
too  often,  began  to  rouse  disgust     Some  in 
anger,  and  some  in  real  uncertainty  whether  it 
would  not  be  trouble  thrown  away,  ceased  to 
attend.    And  we  that  were  more  constant,  too 
often  found  reason  to  be  disappointed  with  the 
quality  of  his  lecture.     His  appearance  was 
generally  that  of  a  person  struggling  with  pain 
and  overmastering  illness.    His  lips  were  baked 
with  feverish  heat,  and  often  black  in  colour ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  water  which  he  continued 
drinking  through  the  whole  course  of  his  lecture, 
he  often  seemed  to  labour  under  an  almost  para- 
lytic inability  to  raise  the  upper  jaw  fh>m  the 
lower.    In  such  a  state  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
eould  save  the  lecture  itself  from  rejecting  his 
own  feebleness  and   exhaustion,   except  the 
advantage  of  having  been  precomposed  in  some 
happier  mood.    But  that  never  happened:  most 
unfortunately  he   relied   upon   his  extempore 
ability  to  carry  him  through.     Now,  had  he 
been  in  spirits,  or  had  he  gathered  animation 
and  kindled  by  his  own  motion,  no  written 
lecture  could  have  been  more  effectual  than  one 
of  his  unpremeditated  colloquial   harangues. 
But  either  he  was  depressed  originally  below 
the  point  fh>m  which  any  re-ascent  was  possible, 
or  else  this  reaction  was  intercepted  by  continual 
disgust,  from  looking  back  upon  his  own  ill  suc- 
cess ;  for  assuredly  he  never  once  recovered  that 
firee  and  eloquent  movement  of  thought  which 
he  could  command  at  any  time  In  a  private  com- 
pany.  The  passages  he  read,  moreover,  in  illus- 
trating his  doctrines,  were  generally  imhappily 
chosen,  because  chosen  at  haphaiard,  firom  the 


difficulty  of  finding,  at  a  moment's  summons^ 
those  passages  which  he  had  in  his  eye.  Nor 
do  I  remember  any  that  produced  much  eifect, 
except  two  or  threes  which  I  myself  put  ready 
marked  into  his  hands,  among  the  "Metrical 
Romances  "  edited  by  Ritson. 

Generally  speaking,  the  selections  were  as  in- 
judicious and  as  inappropriate  as  they  were  ill 
delivered ;  for  amongst  Coleridge's  accomplish- 
ments good  reading  was  not  one ;  he  had  neither 
voice,  nor  management  of  voice.  This  defect  is 
unfortunate  in  a  public  lecturer ;  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable how  much  weight  and  eiFectnal  pathos 
can  be  communicated  by  sonorous  depth,  and 
melodious  cadences  of  the  human  voice^  to  senti- 
ments the  most  trivial ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  grandest  are  emasculated  by  a  style  of 
reading  which  fails  in  distributing  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  a  musical  intonation.  However, 
this  defect  chiefly  concerned  the  immediate  im- 
pression ;  the  most  afflicting  to  a  friend  of  Cole- 
ridge's was  the  entire  absence  of  Ids  own  peculiar 
and  migestic  intellect;  no  heart,  no  soul,  was  in 
anything  he  said;  no  strength  of  feeling  in  re- 
calling universal  truths ;  no  power  of  originality 
or  compass  of  moral  relations  in  his  novelties — 
all  was  a  poor  faint  reflection  from  jewels  onoe 
scattered  in  the  highway  by  himself  in  the  pro- 
digality of  his  early  opulence — a  mendicant  de- 
pendence on  the  alms  dropped  from  his  own 
overflowing  treasury  of  happier  times.  Such  a 
collapse,  such  a  quenching  of  the  eagle's  talons, 
never  was  seen  before.  And  as  I  returned  frt>m 
one  of  the  most  afflicting  of  these  disappoint- 
ments, I  could  not  but  repeat  to  myself  parts  of 
that  divine  chorus : 

•'Oh!  dark,  dark,  dark ! 
Amid  the  bla»  of  noon 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  ecUpse,**  etc.,  etc 

The  next  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  Cole- 
ridge was  at  the  Lakes  in  the  winter  of  1809, 
and  up  to  the  autumn  of  the  following  year. 
During  this  period  it  was  that  he  carried  on 
the  original  publication  of  the  Friend^  and  for 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  saw  him 
daily.  He  lived  as  a  visitor  in  the  house  occu- 
pied by  Mr  Wordsworth;  this  house  was  in 
Orasmere ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  vale, 
at  a  distance  of  barely  one  mile,  I  myself  had  a 
cottage  and  a  considerable  library.  Many  of 
my  books  being  German,  Coleridge  borrowed 
them  in  great  numbers.  Having  a  general 
licence  fh>m  me  to  use  them  as  he  would,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  them  so  largely 
at  Allan  Bank  (the  name  of  Mr  Wordsworth's 
house),  that  sometimes  as  many  as  five  hundred 
were  absent  at  once,  which  I  mention  in  order  to 
notice  a  practice  of  Coleridge's,  indicating  his 
very  scrupulous  honour  in  what  regarded  the 
rights  of  ownership.  Literary  people  are  not 
always  so  strict  in  respecting  property  of  this 
description,  and  I  know  more  than  one  oele- 
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brated  man  who  professes  as  a  maxim  that  he 
holda  it  00  duty  of  honour  to  restore  a  borrowed 
book,  not  to  speak  of  many  less  celebrated  per- 
sons who,  without  openly  professing  such  a 
principle,  do  however,  in  fact,  exhibit  a  lax 
morality  in  sach  cases.  The  more  honoorable  it 
was  to  poor  Coleridge,  who  had  means  so  trifling 
of  baying  books  for  himself,  that  to  prevent  my 
flocks  from  mixing  and  being  confounded  with 
the  flocks  already  folded  at  Allan  Bank  (his  own 
and  Wordsworth's),  or  rather  that  they  might 
mix  withont  danger,  he  dnly  inscribed  my  name 
in  the  blank  leaves  of  every  volume,  a  fact  which 
became  rather  painfully  made  known  to  me; 
for,  as  he  had  chosen  to  dub  me  Saquire,  many 
years  after  this  it  cost  myself  and  a  female 
friend  some  weeks  of  labour  to  hunt  out  these 
maltitudinous  memorials  and  to  erase  this  her- 
aldic addition,  which  else  had  the  appearance 
to  a  stnnger  of  having  been  conferred  by  my- 
iell 

The  ISriaid,  in  its  original  publication,  was, 
as  ft  pecuniary  speculation,  the  least  judicious, 
both  in  its  objects  and  its  means,  I  have  ever 
known.  It  was  printed  at  Penrith,  a  town  in 
Cumberland,  on  the  outer  verge  of  the  Lake  dis- 
trict, and  precisely  twenty-eight  miles  removed 
from  Coleridge's  abode.  This  distance,  enough 
of  itself  in  all  conscience,  was  at  least  trebled 
in  flflbct  by  the  interposition  of  Kirkstone,  a 
moontain  which  is  scaled  by  a  carriage  ascent  of 
three  miles  long,  and  so  steep  in  parts^  that 
without  four  horses  no  solitary  traveller  can 
persuade  the  neighbouring  innkeepers  to  carry 
him.  Another  road,  by  way  of  Keswick,  is  sub- 
ject to  its  own  separate  difficulties.  And  thus 
in  any  practical  sense,  for  ease,  for  certainty, 
and  for  despatch,  Liverpool,  ninety-five  miles 
distant,  was  virtually  nearer.  Dublin  even,  or 
Cork,  was  more  eligible.  Tet,  in  this  town,  so 
situated  as  I  have  stated,  by  way  of  purchasing 
such  intolerable  difficulties  at  the  highest  price, 
Coleridge  was  advised  and  actually  persuaded 
to  aei  up  a  printer,  by  buying  types,  eta,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  some  printer  already  estab- 
lished in  Busndal,  a  large  and  opulent  town, 
not  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant,  and  con- 
aaeted  by  a  daily  post;  whereas,  between  him- 
nlf  and  Penrith  there  was  no  post  at  aU. 
Building  his  mechanical  arrangements  uix>n  this 
uttor  "upcide-down"  inversion  of  all  common 
nnse^  it  is  not  surprising  (as  "madness  ruled 
the  boor")  that  in  all  other  drcumstanoes  of 
plan  or  execution,  the  work  moved  by  principles 
of  downright  crasy  disregard  to  all  that  a  judi- 
cioiis  eonnsd  would  have  suggested.  The  sub- 
jects were  generally  chosen  obstinately  in  defi- 
ance of  the  popular  taste;  they  were  treated  in 
a  style  which  avowed  contempt  for  the  popular 
aodela,  and  the  plans  adopted  for  obtaining 
payment  were  of  a  nature  to  ensure  a  speedy 
bankruptcy  to  the  concern.  Coleridge  had  a 
Jiati  nobody  oould  ever  say  upon  whose  autho- 


rity gathered  together,  of  subscribers.    He  tells 
us  himself  that  many  of  these  renounced  the 
work  from  an  early  period,  and  some  (as  Lord 
Corke)  rebuked   him  for  hia  presumption  in 
sending  it  unordered,  but  (as  Coleridge  asserts) 
neither  returned  the  copies  nor  remitted  the 
price.    And  even  those  who  were  conscientious 
enough  to  do  this  could  not  remit  four  or  five 
shillings  for  as  many  numbers  without  putting 
Coleridge  to  an  expense  of  treble  postage  at 
the  least.    This  he  complains  of  bitterly  in  his 
"Biographia  Literaria,"   forgetting   evidently 
that  the  evil  was  due  exclusively  to  his  own  de- 
fective arrangements.    People  negessarily  sent 
their  subscriptions  through  such  channels  as 
were  open  to  them,  or  such  as  were  pointed  out 
by  Coleridge  himself.    It  is  also  utterly  un- 
worthy of  Coleridge  to  have  taxed,  as  he  does, 
many  (or  all,  for  anything  that  appears)  of  his 
subscribers  with  neglecting  to  pay  at  all.    Pro- 
bably nobody  neglected.     And,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  perhaps  did,  as  a  most  conscientious 
and  venerable  female  relation  of  my  own,  who 
had  subscribed  merely  to  oblige  me,  and  out  of 
a  general  respect  for  Coleridge'^  powers,  though 
finding  nothing  to  suit  her  own  taste — she,  I 
happen  to  know,  paid  three  times  over,  sending 
the  money  through  three  different  channels  ac- 
cording to  the  shifting  directions  which  reached 
her.    Managed  as  the  reader  will  collect  from 
these  indications,  the  work  was  going  down-hill 
trom  ^he  first.    It  never  gained  any  accessions 
of  new  subscribers;  trom  what  source,  then, 
was  the  continual  dropping  off  of  names  to  be 
supplied?     The  printer  became  a  bankrupt: 
Coleridge  was  as  much  in  arrear  with  his  articles 
as  with  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
That  he  was  from  the  very  first,  but  now  he  was 
disgusted  and  desponding ;  and  with  No.  28  the 
work  came  to  a  final  stop.    Some  years  after  it 
was  recast,  as  the  phrase  was,  and  republished. 
But,  in  fact,  this  recast  was  pretty  nearly  a  new 
work.     The  sole  contributor  to  the   original 
work  had  been  Wordsworth,  who  gave  a  very 
valuable  paper  on  the  principles  concerned  in 
the  composition  of  epitaphs;    and    Professor 
Wilson,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Blair, 
an   early  friend,    then  visiting  at   his   place 
on  Windermere,  wrote  the  letter  signed  Ma- 
thetes,  the  reply  to  which  came  f^m  Mr  Words- 
worth. 

At  the  Lakes,  and  summoned  abroad  by  scenery 
so  exquisite— living,  too,  in  the  bosom  of  a  family 
endeared  to  him  by  long  friendship  and  by  sym- 
pathy the  doeest  with  all  his  propensities  and 
tastes— Coleridge  (it  may  be  thought)  could  not 
sequester  himself  so  profoundly  as  at  the  Courier 
office  within  his  own  shell,  or  shut  himself  out 
so  completely  trom  that  large  dominion  of  eye 
and  ear  amongst  the  hills,  the  fields,  and  the 
woods,  which  once  he  had  exeroised  so  pleasantly 
to  himself,  and  with  a  participation  so  immortal, 
through  his  exquisite  poems,  to  all  generations. 
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He  was  not  now  rednced  to  depend  npon  "  Mn 
Brainbridge,"  bnt  looked  ont  from  his  stndy 
windows  npon  the  sublime  hills  of  Seat  ScmdtU 
and  Artlu4f^s  Chair,  and  npon  pastoral  cottages 
at  their  feet;  and  all  aronnd  him,  he  heard 
hourly  the  muimurings  of  happy  life,  the  sound 
of  female  Tolces,  and  the  innocent  laughter  of 
children.  But,  apparently,  he  was  not  happy 
himself;  the  accursed  drag  poisoned  all  natonl 
pleasure  at  its  sources ;  he  burrowed  continually 
deeper  into  scholastic  subtleties  and  metaphysi- 
cal abstraction,  and,  like  that  class  described  by 
Seneca,  in  the  luxurious  Rome  of  his  days,  he 
lived  chiefly  *by  candle-light.  At  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  would  make  his  first 
appearance:  through  the  silence  pf  the  night, 
when  all  other  lights  had  long  disappeared,  in 
the  quiet  cottage  of  Grasmere  Ma  lamp  might  be 
seen  invariably  by  the  belated  traveUer,  as  he 
descended  the  long  steep  fh>m  Dun-mail-raise; 
and  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
man  was  going  forth  to  his  labour,  this  insulated 
son  of  veyeries  was  retiring  to  bed. 
.  Society  he  did  not  much  court,  because  much 
was  not  to  be  had;  but  he  did  not  shrink  from 
any  which  wore  the  promise  of  novelty.  At 
that  time  the  leading  person  about  the  Lakes, 
as  regarded  rank  and  station,  amongst  those 
who  had  any  connection  with  literature,  was  Dr 
Watson,  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
This  dignitary  I  knew  myself  as  much  as  I 
wished  to  know  him,  having  gone  to  his  house 
five  or  six  times  purposely^  that  I  might  know 
him,  and  I  shall  speak  of  him  circumstantially. 
Those  who  have  read  his  autobiography,  or  are 
otherwise  acquainted  with  the  outline  of  lus  car- 
eer, will  be  aware  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  West- 
moreland schoolmaster.  Going  to  Cambridge, 
with  no  great  store  of  classical  knowledge,  but 
with  the  more  common  accomplishment  of  West- 
moreland men,  and  one  better  suited  to  Cam- 
bridge, viz.,  a  sufficient  bosii  of  mathematics, 
and  a  robust,  though  common -place  intellect, 
for  improving  his  knowledge  according  to  any 
direction  which  accident  should  prescribe— he 
obtained  the  professorship  of  chemistry  without 
one  iota  of  chemical  knowledge  up  to  the  hour 
when  he  gained  it ;  and  then  setting  eagerly  to 
work,  that  he  might  not  diigrace  the  choice 
which  had  thus  distinguished  him,  long  before 
the  time  arrived  for  commencing  his  prelections, 
he  had  made  himself  capable  of  writing  those 
beautiftil  essays  on  that  science,  which,  after  a 
revolution,  and  a  counter-revolution,  so  great  as 
succeeding  times  have  witnessed,  still  remain  a 
cardinal  book  of  introductory  discipline  to  such 
studies ;  an  opinion  authorised  not  only  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  of  Glasgow,  but  also,  to  myself, 
by  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  With  this 
experimental  proof  that  a  chemical  chair  might 
be  won  and  honoured  without  previous  know- 
ledge even  of  the  chemical  alphabet,  he  resolved 
to  play  the  same  feat  with  the  royal  chair  of 


divinity ;  one  far  more  important  for  local  hon- 
our, and  for  wealth.  Here  again  he  succeeded, 
and  this  time  he  extended  his  experiment;  for 
whereas  both  chairs  had  been  won  without  previ- 
ous knowledge,  he  resolved  that  in  this  case  it 
should  be  maintained  without  c^fUr  knowledge. 
He  applied  himself  simply  to  the  improvement 
of  its  income,  which  he  raised  frx>m  £900  to  at 
least  £1000  per  annum.  All  this  he  had  accom- 
plished before  reaching  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

Biches  are  with  us  the  parent  of  riches;  and 
success,  in  the  hands  of  an  active  man,  is  the 
pledge  of  further  success.  On  the  basis  of  this 
Cambridge  preferment,  Dr  Watson  built  up- 
wards, unta  he  had  raised  himself,  in  one  way 
or  other,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
a  commensurate  income.  For  the  latter  half  of 
his  life^  he*-originally  a  village  schoolmastei's 
son— was  able  to  associate  with  the  tm^nates  of 
the  land,  upon  equal  terms.  And  that  fact,  of 
itself,  without  another  word,  implies  in  this 
country  a  degree  of  rank  and  fortune  which  one 
would  think  a  sufficient  reward  even  for  merit 
as  unquestionable  as  was  that  of  Dr  Watson. 
Tet  he  was  always  a  discontented  man,  and  a 
railer  at  the  Gkyvemment  and  the  age  which 
could  permit  merit  such  as  his  to  pine  away 
ingloriously,  in  one  of  the  humblest  amongst 
the  bishoprics,  with  no  other  addition  to  its 
emoluments  than  the  richest  professorship  in 
Europe,  and  such  other  accidents  in  life  as  gave 
him  in  all,  perhaps,  not  above  seven  thousand 
per  annum  I  Poor  man  I— only  seven  thousand 
per  annum  1  What  a  trial  to  a  man's  patience  I 
— and  how  much  he  stood  in  need  of  phUo- 
sophy,  or  even  of  reUgion,  to  face  so  dismal  a 
condition  1 

This  bishop  was  himself,  in  a  secondary  way, 
an  interesting  study.  What  I  mean  is,  that^ 
though  originally  the  ftirthest  removed  from  an 
interesting  person,  being  a  man  remarkable 
indeed  for  robust  faculties,  but  otherwise  com- 
monplace in  his  character,  worldly-minded,  and 
coarse,  even  to  obtuseness,  in  his  sensibilities, 
he  yet  became  interesting  from  the  strength  tff 
degree  with  which  these  otherwise  repuhdvo 
characteristics  were  marked.  He  was  one  of 
that  numerous  order  in  whom  even  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  subordinate  to  schemes  of  advance- 
ment;  and  to  whom  even  his  own  sueoesa^  and 
his  own  honour  consequent  upon  that  success, 
had  no  higher  value  than  according  to  their  use 
as  instruments  for  winning  frifther  promotion. 
Hence  it  was,  that,  when  by  such  aids  he  had 
mounted  to  a  certain  eminenee^  beyond  which 
he  saw  little  promise  of  ftirther  ascent,  by  their 
assistance— since  at  this  stage  it  was  dear  that 
party  connection  in  politics  must  become  his 
main  reliance—he  ceased  to  regard  his  favourite 
sciences  with  much  interest.  Bven  chemistry 
was  now  neglected.  This,  above  all,  was  per- 
plexing to  one  who  did  not  understand  his  char- 
acter.   For  hither  one  would  have  supposed  he 
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might  have  retreated  from  his  political  disap- 
pointments, and  have  fonnd  a  perpetual  consola- 
tion in  honoors  which  no  intrigues  could  defeat, 
and  in  the  gratitude,  so  pure  and  untainted, 
which  still  attended  the  honourable  exertions  of 
his  youth.  But  he  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very 
different  light.  Other  generations  had  come 
since  then,  and  "other  palms  were  won."  To 
keep  pace  with  the  advancing  science,  and  to 
maintain  his  station  amongst  his  youthM  com- 
petitors, would  demand  a  youthfal  vigour  and 
motives  such  ss  theirs.  9ut,  as  to  himself, 
chemistry  had  given  all  it  could  give.  Having 
first  laiaed  himself  to  distinction  by  tha^  he 
had  sinoe  mairied  into  an  ancient  family— one 
of  the  leaders  amongst  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
his  own  county;  he  thus  had  entitled  himself 
to  call  the  head  of  that  fsmily— a  territorial 
potentate  with  ten  thousand  per  annum — ^by  the 
contemptuous  sckriqiui  of  "Dull  Daniel;"  he 
looked  down  upon  numbers  whom,  twenty  years 
before,  he  scarcely  durst  have  looked  up  to; 
he  had  obtained  a  bishopric.  Ohemistry  had 
done  all  this  for  him;  and  had,  besides,  co- 
operating with  luck,  put  him  in  the  way  of 
reaping  a  large  estate  from  the  gratitude  and 
eariy  death  of  a.  pupil,  Mr  Luther.  All  this 
chemistry  had  effected :  could  chemistry  do  any- 
thing more?  Clearly  not.  And  here  it  was, 
that,  having  lost  his  motives  for  cultivating  it 
further,  he  regarded  the  present  improvers  of 
the  science^  not  with  the  feelings  natural  to  a 
disinterested  lover  of  such  studies  on  their  own 
account,  but  with  jealousy,  as  men  who  had 
eclipeed  or  had  bedimmed  his  own  once  brilliant 
reputatioiL  Two  revolutions  had  occurred  since 
his  owp  "palmy  days;"  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
might  be  right ;  and  aU  might  be  gold  that  glis- 
tened ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  was  too  old  to  learn 
new  theories — ^he  must  be  content  to  hobble  to 
his  grave  with  such  old-fashioned  creeds  sa  had 
answered  in  his  time,  when,  for  aught  he  could 
ses^  men  prospered  as  much  as  in  this  new- 
fangled world.  This  was  the  tone  of  his  ordin- 
ary talk ;  and,  in  one  sense— as  regards  personal 
daims,  I  mean— it  was  illiberal  enough;  for  the 
leaders  of  modem  chemistry  never  overlooked 
Au  claims.  Professor  Thomson  of  Glasgow 
always  spoke  of  his  "  Essays  "  as  of  a  book  which 
hardly  any  revolution  could  antiquate ;  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  I 
put  to  him  upon  that  point,  in  1818,  declared 
that  he  knew  of  no  book  better  qualified,  as  one 
of  introductory  discipline  to  the  youthful  ex- 
perimenter, or  as  an  apprentioeship  to  the  taste 
in  elegant  selection  of  topics. 

Tet,  querulous  and  discontented  as  the  bishop 
was,  when  he  adverted  either  to  chemiitry  or  to 
his  own  position  in  life^  the  reader  must  not 
imagine  to  himself  the  ordinary  "complement" 
and  appurtenances  of  that  character— such  as 
moroaeneM,  illiberality,  or  stinted  hospitalities. 
On  the  oontrsry,  his  lordahip  was  a  joyous^ 


jovial,  and  cordial  host  He  was  pleasant,  and 
even  kind  in  his  manners;  most  hospitable  in 
bis  reception  of  strangers,  no  matter  of  what 
party ;  and  I  most  say  that  he  was  as  little  over- 
bearing in  aigument,  and  as  little  stood  upon 
his  privilege  as  a  Church  dignitary,  as  any  "  big- 
wig" I  have  happened  to  know.  He  was  some- 
what pompous,  undoubtedly;  but  that,  in  an 
old  academic  hero,  was  rather  agreeable,  and 
had  a  characteristic  effect  He  listened  patiently 
to  an  your  objections;  and,  though  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  prejudice,  he  was  really  candid.  I 
mean  to  say,  that  although,  generally  speaking, 
the  unconscious  pre-occupation  of  his  under- 
standing shut  up  all  avenues  to  new  convictions, 
he  yet  did  his  best  to  open  his  mind  to  any 
views  that  might  be  presented  at  the  moment 
And,  with  regard  to  his  querulous  egotism, 
though  it  may  appear  laughable  enough  to  all 
who  contrast  his  real  pretensions  with  their 
public  appreciation,  as  expressed  in  his  acquired 
opulence  and  rank ;  and  who  contrast,  also,  his 
case  with  that  of  other  men  in  his  own  profes- 
sion— such  as  Paley,  for  example — yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  fortune  had  crossed  his  path, 
latterly,  with  foul  winds,  no  less  strikingly  than 
Ids  early  life  had  been  seconded  by  her  favouring 
gale&  In  particular,  Lord  Holland  mentioned 
to  a  friend  of  my  own  the  following  anecdote : 
**  What  you  say  of  the  bishop  may  be  very  true : 
[they  were  riding  past  his  grounds  at  the  time, 
which  had  turned  the  conversation  upon  his 
character  and  public  claims:]  but  to  ua  [Lord 
Holland  meant  to  the  Whig  party]  he  was  truly 
honourable  and  faithful;  insomuch,  that  my 
nnde  had  agreed  with  Lord  Granville  to  make 
him  Archbishop  of  York,  aeidLt  vacante; — all  was 
settled ;  and  had  we  stayed  in  power  a  little 
longer,  he  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  had 
that  dignity."  Now,  if  the  reader  happens  to 
recollect  how  soon  the  death  of  Dr  Markham 
followed  the  sudden  dissolution  of  that  short- 
lived administration  in  1807,  he  will  see  how 
narrowly  Dr  Watson  missed  this  elevation ;  and 
one  ipust  allow  for  a  little  occasional  spleen 
under  such  circumstances.  Tet  what  an  arch- 
biBhop  t  He  talked  openly,  at  his  own  table^  as 
a  Socinian ;  ridiculed  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  professed  to  explain  as  so 
many  chemical  tricks,  or  eases  of  politic  legerde- 
main ;  and  certainly  had  as  little  of  devotional 
fioeling  as  any  man  that  ever  lived.  It  is,  by 
comparison,  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  that, 
in  her  spiritual  integrity  so  little  regarding  the 
Church  of  which  he  called  himself  a  member,  he 
should,  in  her  temporal  interests,  have  been 
ready  to  lay  her  open  to  any  assaults  from  al- 
post  any  quarter.  He  could  naturally  have 
little  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  shepherds, 
having  so  little  for  the  pastoral  office  itself,  or 
for  the  manifold  duties  it  imposes.  All  his 
public,  all  his  professional  duties  he  systemati- 
cally neglected.    He  was  a  lord  in  Parliament, 
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and  for  many  a  year  he  never  attended  in  bis 
place:  he  was  a  bishop,  and  he  scarcely  knew 
any  port  of  his  diocese  by  sight — ^living  three 
hundred  miles  away  from  it :  he  was  a  professor 
of  divinity;  he  held  the  richest  professorship  in 
Eorope,  the  weightiest,  for  its  functions,  in 
England — ^he  drew,  by  his  own  admission,  one 
thousand  per  annum  from  its  endowments  (de- 
ducting some  stipend  to  his  locum  tenens  at 
Cambridge) ;  and  for  thirty  years  he  never  read 
a  lecture,  or  performed  a  public  exercise. 
Spheres  how  vast  of  usefulness  to  a  man  as  able 
as  himself  1 — subjects  of  what  bitter  anguish  on 
the  death-bed  of  one  who  had  been  tenderly  alive 
to  his  own  duties !  In  his  political  purism,  and 
the  unconscious  partisanship  of  his  constitu- 
tional scruples,  he  was  a  true  Whig,  and  thor- 
oughly diverting.  That  Lord  Lonsdale  or  that 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  should  interfere 
with  elections,  that  he  thought  scandalous  and 
awful ;  but  that  a  lord  of  the  house  of  Caven- 
dish or  Howard,  a  Duke  of  Devonshire  or  Nor- 
folk, or  an  Earl  of  Carlisle,  should  traffic  in 
boroughs,  or  exert  the  most  despotic  influence 
as  landlords,  mutato  nomine,  he  viewed  as  the 
mere  natural  right  of  property :  and  so  far  was 
he  from  loving  the  pure-hearted  and  unfactious 
champions  of  liberty,  that,  in  one  of  his  printed 
works,  he  dared  to  tax  Milton  with  having 
knowingly,  wilfully,  deliberately  told  a  false- 
hood.* 

Coleridge,  it  was  hardly  possible,  could  reve- 
rence a  man  like  this:  ordinary  men  might, 
because  they  were  told  that  he  had  defended 
Christianity  against  the  vile  blasphemers  and 
impotent  theomichrists  of  the  day.  But  Cole- 
ridge had  too  pure  an  ideal  of  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, derived  from  the  age  of  the  English 
Titans  in  theology,  to  share  in  that  estimate. 
It  is  singular  enough,  and  interesting  to  a  man 
who  has  ever  heard  Coleridge  talk,  but  especi- 
ally to  one  who  has  aaaitted  (to  speak  in  French 
phrase)  at  a  talking  party  between  Coleridge 
and  the  bishop,  to  look  back  upon  an  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  where,  in  connection  with 
the  bishop's  autobiography,  some  sneers  are 
dropped  with. regard  to  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had 
settled.  I  have  been  told,  on  pretty  good  autho- 
rity, that  this  article  was  written  by  the  late  Dr 
Whittaker  of  Craven,  the  topographical  anti- 
quarian ;  a  pretty  sort  of  person,  doubtless,  to 
assume  such  a  tone,  in  speaking  of  a  neighbour- 
hood so  dazzling  in  its  intellectual  pretensions, 
as  that  region  at  that  time  t 

The  bishop  had  fixed  his  abode  on  the  banks 
of  Windermere.    In  a  small  but  beautiful  park, 

*  The  supposed  falsehood  respected  the  sect  called 
Brownista,  and  occurs  in  the  "Defensis  pro  Pop. 
AngUoano."  The  whole  chaige  is  a  blunder,  and  rests 
upon  the  bishop's  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin- 
ity. 


he  had  himself  raised  a  plain,  but  handsome  and 
substantial  mansion:  Galgarth,  or  Galgarth 
Park,  was  its  name.  Now,  at  Keswick  lived 
Ifr  Southey;  twenty  miles  distant,  it  is  true, 
but  still,  for  a  bishop  with  a  bishop's  equipage, 
not  beyond  a  morning's  drive.  At  Grssmere^ 
about  eight  miles  from  Calgarth,  were  to  be 
found  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  At  Brathay, 
about  four  miles  from  Calgarth,  lived  Charles 
Lloyd ;  and  he,  far  as  he  was  below  the  others 
I  have  mentioned,  could  not  in  candour  be  con- 
sidered a  common  man.  He  was  somewhat  too 
Rousteauish:  but  he  had,  in  conversation,  very 
extraordinary  powers  for  analysis  of  a  certain 
kind,  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  mannen, 
and  the  most  delicate  nuances  of  social  life; 
and  his  translation  of  *'A]fieri,"  together  with 
his  own  poems,  shows  him  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  Then,  not  much  above  a  mile 
from  Calgarth,  at  his  beautiful  creation  of  Elle- 
ray,  lived  Professor  Wilson,  of  whom  I  need  not 
speak.  He,  in  fact,  and  Mr  Lloyd,  were  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  bishop's  family. 
The  meanest  of  these  persons  was  able  to  have 
'  *  taken  the  conceit "  out  of  Mr  Dr  Whittaker,  and 
all  his  tribe.  But  even  in  the  town  of  Kendal, 
about  nine  miles  fh>m  Calgarth,  there  were  many 
men  of  information,  at  least  as  extensive  as  Dr 
Watson's,  and  amply  qualified  to  have  met  him 
upon  equal  terms  in  conversation.  Mathematics, 
it  is  well  known,  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  north  of  England.  Sedbuigh,  for  many 
years,  was  a  sort  of  nursery,  or  rural  chapel  of 
ease,  to  Cambridge.  Oough,  the  blind  mathe- 
matician and  botanist  of  Kendal,  was  known  to 
fame;  but  many  others  in  that  town  had  ac- 
complishments equal  to  his;  and,  indeed,  so 
widely  has  mathematical  knowledge  extended 
itself  throughout  Northern  England,  that  even 
amongst  the  poor  weavers,'  mechanic  labourers 
for  their  daily  bread,  the  cultivation  of  the 
geometrical  analysis,  in  the  most  refined  shape, 
has  long  prevailed;  of  which  some  accounts 
have  been  recently  published.  Some  local 
pique,  therefore,  must  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  Dr  Whittaker's  sneer.  At  all  events,  it  was 
ludicrously  contrasted  with  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  as  brought  out  by  the  meeting  between 
Coleridge  and  the  bishop.  Coleridge  was 
armed,  at  all  points,  with  the  scholastic  erudi- 
tion which  bore  upon  aU  questions  that  could 
arise  in  polemic  divinity.  The  philosophy  of 
ancient  Greece,  through  all  its  schools,  the 
philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  technically  so 
called,  Chureh  history,  eta,  Coleridge  had  with- 
in his  call.  Having  been  personally  acquainted, 
or  connected  as  a  pupil,  with  Eickhom  and 
Michaelis,  he  knew  the  whole  cycle  of  schisms 
and  audacious  speculations,  through  which 
biblical  criticism,  or  Christian  philosophy,  has 
revolved  in  modem  Germany.  All  this  was 
ground  upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  trode 
with  the  inflnn  footing  of  a  child.    He  listened 
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to  what  Coleridge  reported  with  the  same  sort 
of  pleasnrable  surprise,  alternating  with  starts 
of  doabt  or  incredulity,  as  would  naturally 
attend  a  detailed  report  from  Lapnta — which 
aerial  region  of  speculation  does  bat  too  often 
recor  to  a  sober-minded  person,  in  reading  of 
the  endless  freaks  in  philosophy  of  modem 
G«nnany,  where  the  sceptre  of  Mutability,  the 
potentate  celebrated  by  Spenser,  gathers  more 
trophies  in  a  year,  than  elsewhere  in  a  century ; 
**the  anarchy  of  dreams"  presiding  in  her 
philosophy ;  and  the  restless  elements  of  opinion, 
throQghout  every  region  of  debate,  moulding 
themselres  eternally,  like  the  billowy  sands  of 
the  desert,  as  beheld  by  Bruce,  into  towering 
columns,  that  soar  upwards  to  a  giddy  altitude, 
then  tt^  about  for  a  minute,  all  aglow  with 
flery  colour,  and  finally  unmould  and  "  dislimn," 
with  a  collapse  as  sudden  as  the  motions  of  that 
eddying  breeze,  under  which  their  vapoury 
architecture  arose.  Hartley  and  Locke,  both 
of  whom  the  bishop  made  into  idols,  were  dis- 
cussed; especially  the  former,  against  whom 
Cdleridge  alleged  some  of  those  aiguments 
which  he  has  used  in  his  *' Biographia  Literaria. " 
The  bishop  made  but  a  feeble  defence;  and, 
upon  some  points,  none  at  all.  He  seemed,  I 
remember,  much  struck  with  one  remark  of 
Coleridge's,  to  this  effect:  "That,  whereas 
Hartley  fancied  that  our  very  reasoning  was  an 
sggregation,  collected  together  under  the  law  of 
association;  on  the  contrary,  we  reason  by 
oounteracting  that  law— just,  said  he^  as  in 
leapini^  the  law  of  gravitation  concurs  to  that 
ael  in  its  latter  part;  but  no  leap  could  take 
place  were  it  not  by  a  counteraction  of  the  law." 
One  remark  of  the  bishop's  let  me  into  the 
•eciet  of  hia  very  limited  reading.  Coleridge 
bad  used  the  word  *'  apperception ;"  apparently 
without  intention,  for,  on  hearing  some  objec- 
tion to  the  word,  as  being  **  surely  not  a  word 
that  Addison  would  have  used,"  he  silently 
mbttftated  another  word.  Some  months  after- 
wards, going  with  Charles  Lloyd  to  call  at 
CUgarth,  during  the  time  when  the  Friend 
was  appearing^  the  bishop  again  noticed  this 
obnoxioua  word,  and  in  the  very  same  terms: 
"  How,  this  word  appmt/^vm^  which  Mr  Cole- 
ridge uses  in  the  last  number  of  the  /Wemf, 
nrely,  surely  it  would  not  have  been  approved 
by  Addison;  no,  Mr  Lloyd,  nor  by  Swift;  nor 
even,  I  think,  by  Arbuthnot"  Somebody  sug- 
gested that  the  word  was  a  new  word  of  German 
BlBtaga,  and  most  probably  due  to  Kant,  of 
whom  the  bishop  seemed  never  to  have  heard. 
Meantiflie  the  fact  was,  and  to  me  an  amusing 
OM^  that  the  word  had  been  conmionly  used  by 
Leibnitz,  who  is  really  a  damoal  author  on 
such  subjecta. 

In  the  autonm  of  1810^  Coleridge  left  the 
Lakes,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  ever.  I 
oDce,  indeed,  heard  a  rumour  of  his  having 
passed  thzoogh  with  some  party  of  tourists— 


some  reason  struck  me  at  the  time  for  believing  it 
untrue — but  at  all  events  he  never  returned  to 
them  as  a  resident  What  might  be  his  reason 
from  this  eternal  self-banishment  from  scenes 
which  he  so  well  understood  in  all  their  shiftiDg 
forms  of  beauty,  I  can  only  guess.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  very  opposite  reason  to  that  which  is 
most  obrious,  not  possibly  because  he  had  be- 
come indifferent  to  their  attractions,  but  because 
his  undecaying  sensibility  to  their  commanding 
power  had  become  associated  with  too  afflicting 
remembrances,  and  flashes  of  personal  recollec- 
tions suddenly  restored  and  illuminated— recol- 
lections which  will 

"  Sometimes  leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  yean  deep," 

and  bring  into  collision  the  present  with  some 
long-forgotton  past  in  a  form  too  trying  and  too 
painM  for  endurance.  I  have  a  brilliant  Scotch 
friend  who  cannot  walk  on  the  sea-shore,  within 
sight  of  its  ftsrti  wBitw  ^eXaafUit  the  multitudinous 
laughter  of  its  waves,  or  within  hearing  of  its 
resounding  uproar,  because  they  bring  up,  by 
links  of  old  association,  too  insupportably  to  his 
mind,  the  agitations  of  his  glittering  but  too 
fervid  youth.  There  is  a  feeling— morbid  it 
may  be,  but  for  which  no  anodyne  is  found  in 
all  the  schools  from  Plato  to  Kant — ^to  which 
the  human  mind  is  liable  at  times;  it  is  best 
described  in  a  little  piece  by  Henry  More,  the 
Platonist.  He  there  represents  himself  as  a 
martyr  to  his  own  too  passionate  sense  of  beauty, 
and  his  consequent  too  passionate  sense  of  its 
decay.  Everywhere — above,  below,  around  him, 
in  the  earth,  in  the  clouds,  in  the 'fields,  and  in 
their  garniture  of  flowers — ^he  beholds  a  beauty 
carried  to  excess;  and  this  beauty  becomes  a 
source  of  endless  affliction  to  him,  because  every- 
where he  sees  it  liable  to  the  touch  of  decay 
and  mortal  change.  During  one  paroxysm  of 
this  sad  passion,  an  angel  appears  to  comfort 
him ;  and,  by  the  sudden  revelation  of  her  im- 
mortal beauty  does,  in  fact,  suspend  his  grief. 
But  it  is  only  a  suspension,  for  the  sudden  re- 
collection that  her  privileged  condition  and  her 
exemption  from  the  general  fate  of  beauty  is 
only  by  way  of  exception  to  a  universal  rule, 
restores  his  grief:  "And  thou  thyself,"  he  says 
to  the  angel — 


tt 


And  thou  thyself,  that  oom'st  to  comfort  me, 
Wooldst  strong  oocssion  of  deep  sorrow  bring. 
If  thou  wert  subject  to  mortality  I  ** 


Every  man  who  has  ever  dwelt  with  passionate 
love  upon  the  fair  face  of  some  female  companion 
through  life  must  have  had  the  same  feeling, 
and  must  often,  in  the  exquisite  language  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  have  commended  and  ad- 
jured all-conquering  time,  there,  at  least,  and 
upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  adoration, 

*<  To  write  no  wrinkle  with  his  antique  hand." 
Vain  prayer  1    Empty  adjuration  I    Profitiess 
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rebellion  against  the  laws  which  season  all  things 
for  the  inexorable  grave  1  Tet  not  the  less  we 
rebel  again  and  again;  and  though  wisdom 
counsels  resignation  and  submission,  yet  our 
human  passions,  still  deaying  to  their  object, 
force  us  into  endless  rebellion.  Feelings  the 
same  in  kind  as  these  attach  themselres  to  our 
mental  powers  and  our  vital  energies.  Phantoms 
of  lost  pibwer,  sudden  intuitions,  and  shadowy 
restorations  of  fox^otten  feelings,  sometimes  dim 
and  perplexing,  sometimes  by  bright  but  Airtive 
glimpses,  sometimes  by  a  fidl  and  steady  reve- 
lation, oyerchaiged  with  light,  throw  us  back  in 
a  moment  upon  scenes  and  remembrances  that 
we  have  left  fiiU  thirty  years  behind  us.  In  soli- 
tude, and  chiefly  in  the  solitudes  of  nature; 
and,  above  all,  amongst  the  great  and  tfikdurimg 
features  of  nature,  such  as  mountains  and  quiet 
dells,  and  the  lawny  recesses  of  forests,  and  the 
silent  shores  of  lakes,  features  with  which  (as 
being  themselves  less  liable  to  change)  our  feel- 
ings have  a  more  abiding  association— under 
these  circumstances  it  is  that  such  evanescent 
hauntings  of  our  past  and  forgotten  selves  are 
most  apt  to  startle  and  to  waylay  us.  These 
are  posiiive  torments  from  which  the  agitated 
mind  shrinks  in  fears,  but  there  are  others  neffo^ 
tive  in  their  nature,  that  is,  blank  mementos  of 
power  extinct  and  of  faculties  burnt  out  within 
us.  And  firom  both  forms  of  anguish — ^from  this 
twofold  soouige — ^poor  Coleridge  fled,  perhaps, 
in  flying  from  the  beauty  of  external  nature. 
In  alluding  to  this  latter  or  negative  form  of 
suftering — ^that  form,  I  mean,  which  presents 
not  the  too  fugitive  glimpses  of  past  power,  but 
its  blank  annihilation— Coleridge  himself  most 
beautifully  insists  upon,  and  illustrates  the  truth, 
that  all  which  we  find  in  nature  must  be  created 
by  ourselves,  and  that  alike,  whether  nature  is 
so  gorgeous  in  her  beauty  as  to  seem  apparelled 
in  her  wedding-garment,  or  so  powerless  and 
extinct  as  to  seem  palled  in  her  shroud— in 
either  case, 

"  O  lady !  we  receive  but  ivhat  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  Km; 
Oun  is  her  weddlng-gument,  ours  her  shroud. 

"  It  were  a  vain  endeavour, 
Though  I  should  gaae  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west : 
I  may  not  hope  from  oviioard  forma  to  win 
The  paoBdon  and  the  life  whoee  fountains  are  within," 

This  was  one,  and  the  most  common  shape  of 
extinguished  power,  from  which  Coleridge  fled 
to  the  great  dty.  But  sometimes  the  same  de- 
cay came  back  upon  his  heart  in  the  more  poig- 
nant shape  of  intimations  and  vanishing  glimpses, 
recovered  for  one  moment  ttom  the  paradise  of 
youth,  and  from  fields  of  joy  and  power,  over 
which,  for  him,  too  certainly,  he  felt  that  the 
cloud  of  night  had  settled  for  ever.  Both  modes 
of  the  same  torment  exiled  him  from  nature, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  fled  from  poetry  and 
all  commerce  with  his  own  soul,  burying  himself 


in  the  profoundest  abstractions  fh)m  life  and 
human  sensibilitiesL 

"  For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel. 
But  to  be  still  and  patient  all  I  can ; 
And  haply  by  abttnue  rtttamh  to  tUtU, 
From  my  oten  nature,  aU  the  natural  man: 
This  was  my  sole  reeouroe,  my  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  Infects  the  whole. 
And  now  la  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soul." 

Such  were,  doubtless,  the  true  and  radical 
causes,  which,  for  the  final  twenty-four  yean  of 
Coleridge's  life,  drew  him  away  tnm,  those 
scenes  of  natural  beauty  in  whidi  only  at  on 
earlier  stage  of  life  he  found  strength  and  i»- 
storation.  These  were  the  eaiues,  but  the  im- 
mediate oeeeuiim  of  his  departure  firom  the 
Lakes  in  the  autumn  of  1800  was  the  favourable 
opportunity  then  presented  to  him  of  migrating 
in  a  pleasant  way.  Mr  Basil  Montagu,  the 
Chancery  barrister,  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
returning  to  London  with  Mrs  Montagu  fh>m 
a  visit  to  the  Lakes  or  to  Wordsworth.  His 
travelling  carriage  was  roomy  enough  to  allow  of 
his  off'ering  Coleridge  a  seat  in  it;  and  his  ad- 
miration of  Coleridge  was  just  thep  fervent 
enough  to  prompt  a  friendly  wish  for  that  sort  of 
close  connection,  viz.,  by  domestication  as  a 
guest  under  Mr  Basil  Montagu's  roof^  which  is 
the  most  trying  to  friendship,  and  which,  in  this 
instance,  led  to  a  perpetual  rupture  of  it  The 
domestic  habits  of  eccentric  men  of  genius^  much 
more  those  of  a  man  so  irredaimably  iiregulor 
as  Coleridge,  can  hardly  be  supiKMed  to  promise 
very  auspiciously  for  any  connection  so  close  at 
this.  A  verV  extensive  house  and  household,  to- 
gether with  the  unlimited  licence  of  action  which 
belongs  to  the  minage  of  some  great  dons  amongst 
the  nobility,  oould  alone  have  mode  Coleridge 
an  inmate  perfectly  desirable.  Probably  many 
little  jealousies  and  offences  hod  been  mutually 
suppressed;  but  the  particular  spark  which  at 
length  fell  amongst  the  combustible  materials 
already  prepared,  and  thus  produoed  the  final  ex- 
plosion, took  the  following  shape :  Mr  Montagu 
hod  published  a  book  against  the  use  of  wine 
and  intoxicating  liquors  of  every  sort  Not  out 
of  parsimony,  or  under  any  suspidoa  of  inhospi- 
tality,  but  in  mere  self-oonsiBtenoy  and  obedi* 
ence  to  his  own  oonsdentioua  scruples,  Mr 
Montagu  would  not  countenance  the  use  of 
wine  at  his  own  table.  So  fisr,  all  was  right 
But,  doubtless,  on  such  a  system,  under  the 
known  habits  of  modem  life^  it  should  have 
been  mode  a  rule  to  ask  no  man  to  dinner;  for 
to  force  men,  without  warning,  to  a  HngU  (and, 
therefore,  thoroughly  useless)  act  of  painful 
abstinence,  is  what  neither  I  nor  any  man  can 
have  a  right  to  do.  In  point  of  sense  it  is,  in 
fact,  precisely  the  fireok  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  who  drenches  his  friend  the  S^eeUUcr  with 
a  hideous  decoction;  not,  as  his  confiding  visitor 
hod  supposed,  for  some  certain  and  immediate 
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benefit  to  follow,  but  simply  as  having  a  ieifdmcy 
(if  well  supported  by  many  years'  continuance 
of  similar  drenches)  to  abate  the  remote  con- 
tingency of  the  stonew  One  day's  abstinence 
could  do  no  good  on  any  scheme ;  and  no  man 
was  likely  to  offer  himself  for  a  second.  How- 
ever, such  being  the  law  of  the  castle,  and  that 
Jaw  well  known  to  Coleridge^  he,  nevertheless, 
thought  fit  to  ask  to  dinner  Colonel,  then  Gap- 
tain  Pteley,  of  the  Engineers,  well  known  in 
thoee  days  for  his  book  on  the  "  Military  Policy 
of  E&gland,**  and  since,  for  his  "  System  of  Pro- 
fessional Iiistruction."  Now,  where,  or  in  what 
land,  abides  that 

**  Captain,  or  eolonel,  or  knight  In  arms,** 

to  whom  wine  in  the  analysis  of  dinner  is  a 
neutral  or  indifferent  element!  Wine,  there- 
fore, as  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  omitted, 
Coleridge  took  care  to  furnish  at  his  own 
private  cost  And  so  far  again  all  was  right 
But  why  must  Coleridge  give  his  dinner  to  the 
captain  in  Mr  Montagu's  house?  There  lay  the 
affront;  and,  doubtless,  it  was  a  very  incon- 
siderate act  on  the  i>art  of  Coleridge.  I  report 
the  ease  simply  as  it  was  then  generally  borne 
upon  the  breaUi,  not  of  scandal,  but  of  jest  and 
merriment  The  result,  however,  was  no  jest ; 
for  bitter  words  ensued— words  that  festered  in 
the  remembrance;  and  a  rupture  between  the 
parties  followed,  which  no  reconciliation  ever 
healed. 

Meantime,  on  reviewing  this  story,  as  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  learned  in  literary  scandal, 
one  demur  rises  up.  Dr  Pair,  a  lisping  old 
dotard,  without  dignity  or  power  of  mind  of 
any  sort,  was  a  frequent  and  privileged  inmate 
at  Mr  Montagu's.  Him,  now,  this  Parr,  there 
was  no  oonodvable  motive  for  enduring;  that 
point  Is  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  pompous 
inanities  of  his  works.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
bis  habits  were  in  their  own  nature  far  less 
endurable;  for  the  monster  smoked — and  howl 
How  did  the  "Birmingham  Doctor"  smoke f 
Kot  as  you  or  I,  or  other  civilised  people  smoke 
with  a  gentle  cigar,  but  with  shag  tobacco. 
And  those  who  know  how  that  abomination 
lodges  and  nestles  in  the  draperies  of  window 
eartains,  will  guess  the  horror  and  detestation 
in  which  the  old  Whig's  memory  is  held  by  all 
enli^tened  women. 

From  Mr  Montagu's,  Coleridge  passed,  by 
favour  of  what  introduction  I  never  heard,  into 
a  family  as  amiable  in  manners  and  as  benign 
in  disposition,  as  I  remember  to  have  ever  met 
with.  On  this  excellent  family  I  look  back 
with  threefold  affection,  on  account  of  their 
goodsass  to  Coleridge,  and  because  they  were 
then  unfortunate,  and  because  their  union  has 
h>ng  since  been  dissolved  by  death.    The  family 

was  composed  of  three  members— of  Mr  M , 

once  a  Uwyer,  who  had,  however,  ceased  to 
ptactiae;  of  Mrs  M ^  his  wife,  a  blooming 


young  woman,  distinguished  for  her  fine  person; 
and  a  young  lady,  her  unmarried  sister.  Here, 
for  some  years,  I  used  to  visit  Coleridge; 
and,  doubtless,  as  far  as  situation  merely,  and 
the  most  delicate  attentions  from  the  most 
amiable  women,  wvXd  make  a  man  happy,  he 
must  have  been  so  at  this  time;  for  both  the 
ladies  treated  him  as  an  elder  brother,  or  as  a 
father.  At  length,  however,  the  cloud  of  mis- 
fortune, which  had  long  settled  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  this  excellent  family,  thickened ;  and  I 
found,  upon  one  of  my  visits  to  London,  that 
they  had  given  up  their  house  in  Bemers  Street, 
and  had  retired  to  a  cottage  in  Wiltshire. 
Coleridge  had  accompanied  theo^L ;  and  there  I 
visited,  them  myself,  and,  as  it  eventually 
proved,  for  the  last  time.  Some  time  after  this 
I  heard  from  Coleridge,  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row, that  poor  M had  been  thrown  into 

prison,  and  had  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  his 
misfortunes.  The  gentle  ladies  of  his  family 
had  retired  to  remote  friends;  and  I  saw  them 
no  more,  though  often  vainly  making  inquiries 
about  theuL 

Coleridge,  during  this  part  of  his  London  life, 
I  saw  constantly— generally  once  a  day,  during 
my  own  stay  in  London;  and  sometimes  we 
were  jointly  engaged  to  dinner  parties.  In 
particular,  I  remember  one  party  at  which  we 
met  Lady  Hamilton— Lord  Nelson's  Lady  Hamil- 
ton—the beautiful,  the  accomplished,  the  en- 
chantress! Coleridge  admired  her,  as  who 
would  not  have  done,  prodigiously;  and  she,  in 
her  turn,  was  fascinated  with  Coleridge.  He 
was  unusually  effective  in  his  diiplay;  and  she, 
by  way  of  expressing  ha  acknowledgments 
appropriately,  performed  a  scene  in  Lady  Mac- 
beth—how splendidly,  I  cannot  better  express, 
than  by  saying  that  all  of  us  who  then  witnessed 
her  performance,  were  familiar  with  Mrs  Sid- 
dons's  matchless  execution  of  that  scene;  and 
yet,  with  such  a  model  filling  our  imaginations, 
we  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
another,  and  a  different  perfection,  without  a 
trace  of  imitation,  equally  original,  and  equally 
astonishing.  The  word  ^'msgniflcent"  is,  in 
this  day,  most  lavishly  abused ;  daily  I  hear  or 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  magnificent  objects, 
as  though  scattered  more  thickly  than  black- 
berries ;  but  for  my  part  I  have  seen  few  objects 
really  deserving  that  epithet  Lady  Hamilton 
was  one  of  them.  She  had  Medea's  beauty — 
and  Medea's  power  of  enchantment  But  let 
not  the  reader  too  credulously  suppose  her  the 
unprincipled  woman  she  has  been  described.  I 
know  of  no  sound  reason  for  supposing  the 
connection  between  Lord  Nelson  and  her  to 
have  been  other  than  perfectly  virtuousL  Her 
public  services,  I  am  sure,  were  most  eminent— 
for  ikal^  we  have  indisputable  authority ;  and 
equally  sure  I  am  that  they  were  requited  with 
rank  ingratitude. 

After  the  household  of  the  poor  M s  had 
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been  dittoWed,  I  know  not  whither  Coleridge 
went  immediately;  for  I  did  not  visit  London 
nntil  some  years  had  elapsed.  In  1823-24,  I 
first  understood  that  he  had  taken  np  his  resi- 
dence as  a  gnest  with  Mr  Oillman,  a  snigeon,  in 
Highgate.  He  had  then  probably  resided  for 
some  time  at  that  gentleman's ;  there  he  con- 
tinned  to  reside  on  the  same  terms,  I  believe,  of 
affectionate  friendship  with  the  members  of  Mr 
Gillman*s  family,  as  had  made  life  endorable  to 

him  in  the  time  of  the  M s ;  and  there  he 

died  in  July  of  the  present  year  [1834].  If, 
generally  speaking,  poor  Coleridge  had  but  a 
-small  share  of  earthly  prosperity,  in  one  respect 
at  least  he  was  eminently  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence ;  beyond  all  men  who  ever  perhaps  have 
lived,  he  found  means  to  engage  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  most  faithful  friends ;  and  he  levied 
the  services  of  sisters,  brothers,  daughters,  sons, 
from  the  hands  of  strangers — attracted  to  him 
by  no  possible  impulses  but  those  of  reverence 
for  his  intellect,  and  love  for  his  gracious  nature. 
How,  says  Wordsworth — 

"  How  can  h$  expect  that  others  should 
Sow  for  him,  reap  for  him,  and,  at  his  call. 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  thought  at  all? " 

How  can  he,  indeed  f  It  is  most  unreasonable 
to  do  so;  yet  this  expectation,  if  Coleridge 
ought  not  to  have  entertained,  at  all  events  he 
realised.  Fast  as  one  friend  dropped  off,  an- 
other, and  another,  succeeded :  perpetual  relays 
were  laid  along  his  path  in  life,  of  jadidoas  and 
zealous  supporters;  who  comforted  his  days, 
and  smoothed  the  pillow  for  his  declining  age, 
even  when  it  was  beyond  all  human  power  to 
take  away  the  thorns  which  stuffed  it. 

And  what  iiwrs  those  thorns? — and  whence 
derived  f  That  is  a  question  on  which  I  ought 
to  decline  speaking;  unless  I  could  speak  fully. 
Not,  however,  to  make  any  mystery  of  what 
requires  none,  the  reader  will  understand,  that 
criminally  his  sufferings,  and  the  death  within 
him  of  all  hope— the  palsy,  as  it  were,  of  that 
which  is  the  life  of  life,  and  the  heart  within  the 
heart — came  from  opiam.  But  two  things  I 
must  add— one  to  explain  Coleridge's  case,  and 
the  other  to  bring  it  within  the  indulgent  allow- 
ance of  equitable  judges:  First,  the  sufferings 
from  morbid  derangements,  originally  produced 
by  opium,  had  yery  possibly  lost  that  simple 
character,  and  had  themselves  reacted  in  pro- 
ducing secondary  states  of  disease  and  irritation, 
not  any  longer  dependent  upon  the  opium,  so 
as  to  disappear  with  its  disuse ;  hence,  a  more 
than  mortal  discouragement  to  accomplish  this 
disuse,  when  the  pains  of  self-sacrifice  were  bal- 
anced by  no  gleiams  of  restorative  feeling.  Tet, 
■eoondly,  Coleridge  did  make  prodigious  efforts 
to  deliver  himself  from  this  thraldom ;  and  he 
went  so  far  at  one  time  in  Bristol,  to  my  know- 
ledge, as  to  hire  a  man  for  the  express  purpose, 
and  armed  with  the  power  of  resolutely  in- 


terposing between  himself  and  the  door  of  any 
druggist's  shop.  It  is  true  that  an  authority 
derived  only  from  Coleridge's  will,  could  not  be 
valid  against  Coleridge's  own  counter-determina- 
tion: he  could  resume  as  easily  as  he  could 
delegate  the  power.  But  the  scheme  did  not 
entirely  fail :  a  maa  shrinks  lh>m  exposing  to 
another  that  infirmity  of  will  which  he  might 
else  have  but  a  feeble  motive  for  disguising  to 
himself;  and  the  delegated  man,  the  external 
conscience,  as  it  were,  of  Coleridge,  though 
destined— in  the  final  resort,  if  matters  came  to 
absolute  rupture,  and  to  an  obstinate  duel,  as  it 
were,  between  himself  and  his  principal— in  that 
extremity  to  give  way,  yet  might  have  long  pro- 
tracted the  struggle,  before  coming  to  that  sort 
of  dignus  wndice  nodus;  and  in  fact,  I  know, 
upon  absolute  proof,  that,  before  reaching  that 
crisis,  the  man  showed  fight ;  and,  faithful  to 
his  trust,  and  comprehending  the  reasons  for  it, 
he  declared,  that  if  he  must  yield,  he  would 
"know  the  reason  why." 

Opium,  therefore,  subject  to  the  explanation 
I  have  made^  was  certainly  the  original  source 
of  Coleridge's  morbid  feelings,  of  his  debility, 
and  of  his  remorse.  His  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments pressed  as  lightly  as  could  well  be  ex- 
pected upon  him.  I  have  mentioned  the  annuity 
of  £150  made  to  him  by  the  two  Wedgewooda. 
One-half,  I  believe,  could  not  be  withdrawn, 
having  been  left  by  a  regular  testamentary  be- 
quest But  the  other  moiety,  coming  from  the 
surviving  brother,  was  withdrawn  on  the  plea 
of  commercial  losses,  somewhere,  I  think,  about 
1815.  That  would  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to 
Coleridge ;  and  assuredly  the  generosity  is  not 
very  conspicuous,  of  having  ever  suffered  an 
allowance  of  that  nature  to  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  accident  Either  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
granted  in  that  shape— viz.,  as  an  a«fiiia2  allow- 
ance, giving  ground  for  exi>ecting  its  periodical 
recurrence — or  it  ought  not  to  have  been  with- 
drawn. However,  this  blow  was  broken  to 
Coleridge  by  the  bounty  of  George  IV.,  who 
placed  Coleridge's  name  in  the  list  of  twelve  to 
whom  he  granted  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
guineas  per  annum.  This  he  eigoyed  so  long  as 
that  prince  reigned.  But  at  length  came  a 
heavier  blow  than  that  from  Mr  Wedgewood; 
a  new  king  arose,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  Tet 
surely  he  was  not  a  king  who  could  to  easily 
resolve  to  turn  adrift  twelve  men  of  letters, 
many  of  them  most  accomplished  men,  for  the 
sake  of  appropriating  a  sum  no  larger  to  himself 
than  twelve  hundred  guineas— no  less  to  some 
of  them  than  the  total  freight  of  their  earthly 
hopes!  No  matter:  let  the  deed  have  been 
from  whose  hand  it  might,  it  was  done;  tip^tfu 
it  was  perpetrated,  as  saith  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides; and  it  wiU  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
"  more  than  either  onoe  or  twicer"  It  fell  with 
weight,  and  with  effect  upon  the  latter  days  of 
Coleridge ;  it  took  from  him  as  much  heart  and 
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hop«  u  at  his  yean,  and  with  hia  unworldly 
prospects,  remained  for  man  to  blight ;  and,  if 
it  did  not  utterly  crush  him,  the  reason  was — 
becanse  for  himself  he  had  never  needed  much, 
and  was  now  continually  drawing  near  to  that 
haven,  in  which,  for  himself,  he  would  need 
nothing;  secondly,  because  his  children  were 
now  independent  of  his  >  aid ;  and,  finally,  be- 
cause in  his  land  there  are  men  to  be  found 
always  of  minds  large  enough  to  comprehend 
the  claims  of  genius,  and  with  hearts,  by  good 
luck,  more  generous,  by  infinite  degrees,  than 
the  hearts  of  princes. 

If  Mr  Coleridge  had  been  merely  a  scholar — 
merely  a  philologist — or  merely  a  man  of  science 
— ^there  would  be  no  reason  apparent  for  travel- 
ling in  our  survey  beyond  the  field  of  his  intel- 
lect, rigorously  and  narrowly  so  called.  But 
because  he  was  a  poet,  and  because  he  was  a 
philosopher  in  a  comprehensive  and  a  most 
Ausnon  sense,  with  whose  functions  the  moral 
nature  is  so  largely  interwoven,  I  shall  feel  my- 
self entitled  to  notice  the  most  striking  aspects 
of  his  tKairaeUfr  (using  that  word  in  its  common 
limited  meaning),  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his 
inteUectixal  constitution.  But  let  it  be  well 
understood  that  I  design  nothing  elaborate, 
nothing  comprehensive  or  ambitious;  my  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  supply  a  few  hints  and  sugges- 
tions drawn  from  a  very  hasty  retrospect,  by 
way  of  adding  a  few  traits  to  any  outline  which 
the  reader  may  have  firamed  to  himself,  either 
from  some  personal  knowledge,  or  firom  more 
fall  and  lively  memorials. 

One  character  in  which  Mr  Coleridge  most 
often  came  before  the  public,  was  that  of  politi- 
cian. In  this  age  of  fervent  partisanship,  it  will, 
therefore,  naturally  occur  as  a  first  question,  to 
Inquire  after  his  party  and  political  connections: 
was  he  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical!  Or,  under  a 
new  classification,  were  his  propensities  con- 
servative or  reforming?  I  answer  that,  in  any 
exclusive  or  emphatic  sense,  he  was  none  of 
these;  because,  as  a  philosopher  he  was,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  according  to  the  object 
concerned,  all  of  these  by  turns.  These  are  dis- 
tinctions upon  which  a  cloud  of  delusion  rests.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  in  the  specula- 
tions built  upon  the  distinction  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
even  by  as  philosophic  a  politician  as  Edmund 
Burke,  there  is  ap  oversight  of  the  largest  prac- 
tical importanoe.  But  the  general  and  partisan 
nse  of  these  terms  superadds  to  this  tapwrop 
4^ev&»f  a  second  which  is  much  more  flagrant 
It  is  thii:  the  terms  Whig  or  Tory,  used  by 
partisans,  are  taken  extra  gradum,  as  expressing 
the  ideal  or  extreme  cases  of  the  several  creeds ; 
whexeas,  in  actual  life,  few  such  cases  axe  found 
realised,  by  far  the  msjor  part  of  those  who 
answer  to  either  one  or  the  other  denomination 
making  only  an  approximation  (differing  by  in- 
finite degrees)  to  the  ideal  or  abstract  type.    A 


third  error  there  is,  relating  to  the  actual  extent 
of  the  several  denominations,  even  after  every 
allowance  made  for  the  faintest  approximations. 
Listen  to  a  Whig,  or  to  a  Tory,  and  you  will 
suppose  that  the  great  bulk  of  society  range 
under  his  banner;  all,  at  least,  who  have  any 
property  at  stake.  Listen  to  a  Badical,  and 
you  will  suppose  that  aU  are  marshalled  in  the 
same  ranks  with  himself,  unless  those  who  have 
some  private  interest  in  existing  abuses,  or  have 
aristocratic  privileges  to  defend.  Yet^  upon 
going  extensively  into  society  as  it  is,  you  find 
that  a  vast  majority  of  good  citizens  are  of  no 
party  whatsoever,  own  no  party  designation,  care 
for  no  party  interest,  but  carry  their  good  wishes 
by  turns  to  men  of  every  party,  according  to  the 
momentary  purpose  they  are  pursuing.  As  to 
Whig  and  Tory,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  only  two 
classes  of  men,  both  of  limited  extent^  acknow- 
ledge these  as  their  distinctions ;  first,  those  who 
make  politics  in  some  measure  their  profession 
or  trade — ^whether  by  standing  forward  habitu- 
ally in  public  meetings  as  leaders  or  assistants, 
or  by  writing  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  same 
cause;  secondly,  those  whose  rank,  or  birth,  or 
position  in  a  city,  or  a  rural  district,  almost 
pledge  them  to  a  share  in  the  political  struggles 
of  the  day.  Under  the  penalty  of  being  held 
faintons,  truants,  or  even  malignant  recusants, 
if  they  should  decline  a  warfare  which  often, 
perhaps,  they  do  not  love  in  secret.  These 
classes  which,  after  all,  are  not  numerous,  and 
not  entirely  sincere,  compose  the  whole  extent 
of  professing  Whigs  and  Tories  who  make  any 
approach  to  the  standards  of  their  two  churches ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  these  persons  have  suc- 
ceeded to  their  politics  and  their  party  ties,  as 
they  have  to  their  estates,  viz.,  by  inheritance. 
Not  their  way  of  thinking  in  politics  hss  dic- 
tated their  pajrty  connections ;  but  these  connec- 
tions, traditionally  bequeathed  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  have  dictated  their  politics. 
With  respect  to  the  Badical  or  the  Reformer, 
the  case  is  otherwise;  for,  it  is  certain,  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  great  and  enlightened  nation, 
enjoying  an  intense  and  fervid  communication 
of  thought  through  the  press,  there  is,  and  must 
be,  a  tendency  widely  diffused  to  the  principles 
of  sane  reform — ^an  anxiety  to  probe  and  ex- 
amine all  the  institutions  of  the  land  by  the 
increasing  lights  of  the  age-^and  a  salutary 
determination  that  no  acknowledged  abuse  shall 
be  sheltered  by  prescription,  or  privileged  by 
its  antiquity.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  his 
principles  are  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the  Reformer  says  no  more  than  the 
truth.  Whig  and  Tory,  as  usually  understood, 
express  only  two  modes  of  aristocratic  partisan- 
ship ;  and  it  is  strange,  indeed,  to  find  people 
deluded  by  the  notion  that  the  reforming  prin- 
ciple has  any  more  natural  connection  with  the 
first  than  the  last  Rffwrner,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  certain  extent,  expresses  the  political 
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creed  and  aspect  of  almost  every  enlightened 
citizen — ^bnt,  then,  how?  Not,  as  MbABjadicaX 
woold  insinnate,  as  pledging  a  man  to  a  specific 
set  of  objects,  or  to  any  visible  and  apparent 
party,  having  known  leaders  and  settled  modes 
of  action.  British  society,  in  its  laige  minority, 
may  be  fairly  described  as  R^ormera,  in  the 
sense  of  being  favourably  disposed  to  a  general 
spirit  of  ventilation  and  reform  carried  through 
all  departments  of  pnblio  business,  political  or 
judicial;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being,  therefore, 
true  that  men,  in  general,  are  favourably  dis- 
posed to  any  known  party,  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, united  for  certain  objects  and  by  certain 
leaders,  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  reforming 
party  itself  has  no  fixed  unity,  and  no  generally 
acknowledged  heads.  It  is  divided  both  as  to 
persons  and  as  to  things ;  the  ends  to  be  pursued 
create  as  many  schisms,  as  the  course  of  means 
proper  for  the  pursuit,  and  the  choice  of  agents 
for  conducting  the  public  wishes.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  lay  down  the  ideal 
standard  of  a  Reformer,  or  his  abstract  creed, 
than  of  a  Tory;  and,  supposing  this  done,  it 
would  be  found,  in  practice,  that  the  imperfect 
approximations  to  the  pure  faith  would  differ 
by  even  broader  shades,  as  regarded  the  reform- 
ing creed,  than  as  regarded  that  of  the  rigorous 
or  ultra  Tory. 

With  respect  to  Mr  Coleridge,  he  was  certainly 
a  friend  to  all  enlightened  reforms:  he  was  a 
friend,  for  example,  to  reform  in  Parliament. 
Sensible  as  he  was  of  the  prodigious  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  good  sense  amongst  the  classes 
immediately  below  the  gentry  in  British  society, 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  their  right  to  a 
larger  and  a  less  indirect  share  of  political  influ- 
ence. As  to  the  plan,  and  its  extent,  and  its 
particular  provisions,  upon  those  he  hesitated 
and  wavered,  as  other  friends  to  the  same  views 
have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do.  The  only 
avowed  objects  of  modem  Beformen  which  he 
would  strenuously  have  opposed,  nay,  would 
have  opposed  with  the  zeal  of  an  ancient  martyr, 
are  those  which  respect  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  therefore,  most  of  those  which  respect  the 
two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There  he  would  have  been  found  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  Anti-Reformers.  He  would  also 
have  supported  the  House  of  Peers  as  the  tried 
bulwark  of  our  social  interests  in  many  a  famous 
struggle,  and  sometimes,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
the  sole  barrier  against  despotic  aggressions  on 
the  one  hand  and  servile  submissions  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  he  looked  with  favour  upon 
many  modes  of  aristocratic  influence  as  balances 
to  new-made  commercial  wealth,  and  ^  a  far 
baser  tyranny  likely  to  arise  from  that  quarter 
when  unbalanced.  But  allowing  for  these  points 
of  difference,  I  know  of  little  else  stamped  with 
the  general  seal  of  modem  reform,  and  claiming 
to  be  a  privileged  object  for  a  national  effort, 
which  would  not  have  had  his  countenance.    It 


is  trae,  and  this  I  am  sensible  will  be  objected, 
that  his  party  connections  were  chiefly  with  the 
Tories ;  and  it  adds  a  seeming  strength  to  this 
objection,  that  these  connections  were  not  those 
of  accident^  nor  those  which  he  inherited,  nor 
those  of  his  youthful  choice.  They  were  sought 
out  by  himself,  and  in  his  maturer  years,  or  else 
they  were  such  as  sought  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
political  principles;  and  equally,  in  either  case, 
they  argued  some  affinity  in  his  political  creed. 
This  much  cannot  be  denied.  But  one  consi- 
deration will  serve  greatly  to  qualify  the  infer- 
ence from  these  facts.  In  those  years  when  Mr 
Coleridge  became  connected  with  Tories,  what 
was  the  predominating  and  cardinal  principle 
of  Toryism  in  comparison  with  which  all  else 
was  willingly  slighted  f  Circumstances  of  posi- 
tion had  thrown  upon  the  Tories  the  onius  of  a 
great  national  straggle,  the  greatest  which  his- 
tory anywhere  records,  and  with  an  enemy  the 
most  deadly.  The  Whigs  were  then  out  of 
power,  they  were  therefore  in  opposition;  and 
that  one  fact,  the  simple  fact  of  holding  an  anti- 
ministerial  position,  they  allowed,  by  a  most 
fatal  blunder,  to  determine  the  course  of  their 
foreign  politics.  Napoleon  was  to  be  cherished 
simply  because  he  was  a  thorn  in  Mr  Pitt's  side. 
So  began  their  foreign  policy,  and  in  that  pet- 
tiest of  personal  views.  Because  they  were  anti- 
ministerial,  they  allowed  themselves  passively  to 
become  anti-nationaL  To  be  a  Whig,  therefore, 
in  those  days,  implied  little  more  than  a  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  foreign  war;  to  be  a  Tory 
pledged  a  man  to  little  more  than  war  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  And  this  view  of  our 
foreign  relations  it  was  that  connected  Cole- 
ridge with  Tories,  a  view  which  arose  upon  no 
motives  of  selfish  interest  (as  too  often  has  been 
said  in  reproach),  but  upon  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  spirit  of  Che  French  republic,  which  gra- 
dually transmuted  its  defensive  warfare  (framed 
originally  to  meet  a  conspiracy  of  kings  crusad- 
ing against  the  new-bom  democracy  of  French 
institutions,  whilst  yet  in  their  cradle)  into  a 
wsrfare  of  aggression  and  sanguinary  ambition. 
The  military  strength  evoked  in  FMtnoe  by  the 
madness  of  European  kings  had  taught  her  the 
secret  of  her  own  power,  a  secret  too  dangerous 
for  a  nation  of  vanity  so  infinite  and  so  feeble  in 
all  means  of  moral  self-restraint.  The  tempta- 
tion to  foreign  conquest  was  too  strong  for  the 
national  principles;  and  in  this  way  all  that 
had  been  grand  and  purs  in  the  early  preten- 
sions of  French  republicanism  rapidly  melted 
away  before  the  common  bribes  of  vulgar  ambi- 
tion. Unoffending  states,  such  as  Switzerland, 
were  the  first  to  be  trampled  under  foot;  no 
voice  was  heard  any  more  but  the  "brazen 
throat  of  war;"  and  after  all  that  had  been 
vaunted  of  a  golden  age,  and  a  long  career 
opened  to  the  sceptre  of  pure  political  justice^ 
the  clouds  gathered  more  gloomily  than  ever; 
and  the  sword  was  once  more  reinstated,  as  the 
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■de  arbiter  of  right,  with  less  disguise  and  less 
vwerve  than  under  the  vilest  despotism  of  kings. 
The  change  was  in  the  French  BepnblicanSy  not 
in  tiieir  foreign  admirers ;  they,  in  mere  consist- 
ency, were  compelled  intooorrespondingchanges, 
and  into  final  alienation  of  sympathy,  as  they 
beheld,  one  aftor  one,  all  titles  forfeited,  by 
whidi  that  grand  explosion  of  pure  democracy 
had  originally  challenged  and  sostained  their 
veneration.  The  mighty  republic  had  now 
begnn  to  revolye  through  those  fierce  transmi- 
grations foreseen  by  Bnrke,  to  every  one  of  which, 
by  turns,  he  had  denounced  an  inevitable  "  puri- 
fication by  fire  and  blood;"  no  trace  remained 
of  her  primitive  character;  and  of  that  awful 
ootbreak  of  popular  might,  which  once  had  made 
IVanoe  the  land  of  hope  and  promise  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  had  sounded  a  knell  to 
every  form  of  oppression  or  abuse,  no  record 
was  to  be  found  except  in  the  stupendous  power 
which  cemented  its  martial  oligarchy.  Of  the 
people,  of  the  democracy — or  that  it  had  ever 
for  an  hour  been  roused  from  its  slumbers — one 
sole  evidenee  remained;  and  that  lay  in  the 
blank  power  of  destruction  and  its  perfect 
grganisatJOT,  which  none  but  a  popular  move- 
ment— no  power  short  of  that — could  have 
created.  Hie  people  having  been  unchained, 
and  as  if  for  the  single  purpose  of  creating  a 
vast  system  of  destroying  energies,  had  then 
immediately  recoiled  within  their  old  limits,  and 
themselves  become  the  earliest  victim  of  their 
own  stratocracy.  In  this  way  France  had  be- 
eome  an  olyect  of  jealousy  and  alarm.  It  re- 
mained to  see  to  what  purpose  she  would  apply 
her  new  eneigies.  That  was  soon  settled ;  her 
new-born  power  was  wielded  from  the  first  by 
anprindpled  and  by  ambitious  men;  and  in 
1800  it  fell  under  the  permanent  control  of  an 
antocrat,  whose  unity  of  purpose  and  iron  wiU 
left  no  room  for  any  hope  of  change. 

Under  these  circumstances,  under  these  pros- 
pects, coupled  with  this  retrospect,  what  became 
the  duty  of  all  foreign  politicians  f  of  the  Eng- 
tiah  above  all,  as  natural  leaders  in  any  hopeful 
scheme  of  resistance  f  The  question  can  scarcely 
be  pat  with  decency.  Time  and  season,  place  or 
eonsideiations  of  party,  all  alike  vanished  be- 
fore en  elementary  duty  to  the  human  race, 
which  much  transcended  any  duty  of  exclusive 
petriotiim.  Plant  it,  however,  on  that  narrower 
bei^  and  the  answer  would  have  been  the  same 
for  aU  centuries  and  for  every  land  under  a  cor- 
responding state  of  circumstances.  Of  Napo- 
leon's real  purposes  there  cannot  neto  be  any 
reeeooable  doubt  His  confessions,  and,  in  par- 
tkelar,  his  Indirect  revelations  at  St  Helena, 
have  long  since  removed  all  demurs  or  scruples 
of  eoeptieiaQi.  For  ISn^and,  therefore,  as  in 
relation  to  a  man  bent  upon  her  ruin,  all  dis- 
liiietSone  of  party  were  annihilated— Whig  and 
Tory  were  meiged  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
traaseendent  duties  of  patriots—Knglishmen— 


lovers  of  liberty.  Tories,  aa  Tories,  had  here 
no  peculiar  or  separate  duties — ^none  which  be- 
longed to  their  separate  creed  in  politics.  Their 
duties  were  paramount,  and  their  partisan- 
ship had  here  no  application — ^was  perfectly  in- 
different, and  spoke  neither  this  way  or  that 
In  one  resi>ect  only  they  had  peculiar  duties, 
and  a  peculiar  responsibility— peculiar,  how- 
ever, not  by  any  difference  of  quality,  but  in 
its  supreme  degree ;  the  same  duties  which  be- 
longed to  all  belonged  to  them  by  ft  heavier 
responsibility. 

I  deduce  as   a  x^ossibility,  and,  from  my 
knowledge  of  Coleridge,  I  deduce  it  as  a  fact, 
that  his  adhesion  to  the  Tories  was  bounded  by 
his  approbation  of  their  foreign  policy;  and 
even  of  tAa<— rarely  in  its  executive  details, 
rarely  even  in  its  military  plans  (for  these  he 
assailed  with  more  keenness  of  criticism  than  to 
me  the  case  seemed  to  justify),  but  solely  in  its 
animating  principle — ^its  moving  and  sustaining 
force,  vik,  the  doctrine  and  entire  faith  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ought  to  be  resisted,  was 
not  a  proper  object  of  diplomacy  or  negotiation, 
and  could  be  resisted  hopefully  and  triumph- 
antly.   Thus  far  he  went  along  with  the  Tories ; 
in  all  else  he  belonged  quite  as  much  to  other 
parties — so  far  as  he  belonged  to  any.     And 
that  he  did  not  follow  any  bias  of  private 
interest  in  connecting  himself  with  Tories,  or 
rather  in  allowing  Tories  to  connect  themselves 
with  him,  appears  (rather  more  indeed  than  it 
ought  to  have  apx>eared)  on  the  very  surface  of 
his  life.    From  Tory  munificence  he  drew  no- 
thing at  all,  unless  it  should  be  imputed  to  his 
Tory  connections  that  Qeorge  IV.  selected  him 
for  one  of  his  academicians.    But  this  slight 
mark  of  royal  favour  he  owed,  I  believe,  to 
other  considerations;   and  I   have  reason  to 
think  that  his  way  of  treating  political  ques- 
tions, so  wide  of  dogmatism,  and  laying  open  so 
vast  a  field  to  scepticism  that  might  else  have 
gone  unregarded,  must  have  been  held  as  evi- 
dence of  too  latitudinarian  a  creed  to  justify  a 
title  to  Toryism.    And,  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  few  events'  of  Mr  Coleridge's 
life  were  better  calculated  to  pUce  his  disin- 
terested pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  aspect. 
In  fact,  his  carelessness  of  all  worldly  interests 
was  too  notorious  to  leave  him  open  to  sus- 
picions of  that  nature ;  nor  was  this  carelessness 
kept  within  such  limits  as  to  be  altogether 
meritorious.    l%ere  is  no  doubt  that  his  indo- 
lence concurred,  in  some  degree,  to  that  line  of 
conduct  and  to  that  political  reserve  which 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  pursued,  in  a 
degree  beyond  what  honour  the  severest,  or 
delicacy  the  most  nervous,  could  have  enjoined. 
It  is  a  singular  anecdote,  after  all,  to  report 
of  Coleridge,  who  incurred  the  reproach  of 
having  taiM  solely  by  his  inability  to  follow 
the  friends  of  his  early  days  into  what  his  heart 
ngarded  as  a  monstrous  and  signal  breach  of 
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patriotism,  that  in  any  eminent  sense  he  vas 
not  a  patriot.  His  understanding  in  this,  as  in 
many  instances,  was  too  active,  too  restless,  for 
any  abiding  feelings  to  lay  hold  of  him,  unless 
when  they  coincided  with  some  palpable  com- 
mand of  nature.  Parental  love,  for  instance, 
was  too  holy  a  thing  to  be  submitted  for  an 
instant  to  any  scrutiny  or  any  jealousy  of  his 
hair-splitting  understanding.  But  it  must  be 
something  as  sacred  and  as  profound  as  that 
which  with  Coleridge  could  long  support  the 
endless  attrition  of  his  too  active  intellect  In 
this  instance,  he  had  the  same  defect,  derived 
in  part  from  the  same  cause,  as  a  contemporary, 
one  of  the  idols  of  the  day,  more  celebrated,  and 
more  widely  celebrated,  than  Coleridge,  but  far 
his  inferior  in  power  and  compass  of  intellect. 
I  speak  of  Ooethe ;  he  also  was  defective,  and 
defective  under  far  stronger  provocations  and 
excitement^  in  patriotic  feeling.  He  cared  little 
for  Weimar— and  less  for  Cermany.  And  he 
was,  thus  far,  much  below  Coleridge — that  the 
passion,  which  he  could  not  feel,  Coleridge  yet 
obliged  himself  practically  to  obey  in  all  things 
which  concerned  the  world;  whereas,  Gk)ethe 
disowned  this  passion  equally  in  his  acts,  his 
words,  and  his  writings.  Both  are  now  gone — 
Ooethe  and  Coleridge;  both  are  honoured  by 
those  who  knew  them,  and  by  multitudes  who 
did  not  But  the  honours  of  Coleridge  are 
perennial,  and  will  annually  grow  more  ver- 
dant; whilst  from  those  of  Goethe  every  gene- 
ration will  see  something  fall  away,  until  pos- 
terity will  wonder  at  the  subverted  idol,  whose 
basis  being  hollow  and  unsound,  will  leave  the 
worship  of  their  fathers  an  enigma  to  their 
descendants. 


MEMOBIBB  OF  LI7B  AT  THE  LARES,  BT  8ARA 
COLEBIDOB. 

[Sara  Coleridge,  daughter  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
was  bom  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  Decem- 
ber 22, 1802.  Her  father,  who  was  absent  in 
Germany  at  the  time,  on  his  return  wrote  thus : 
"My  sweet  little  Sara  is  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing baby,  with  the  finest  possible  skin,  and 
large  blue  eyes ;  and  she  smilet  as  if  she  were 
basking  in  a  sunshine  as  mild  as  moonlight  in 
her  own  happiness."  She  was  married  to  her 
first  cousin,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  settled 
at  Hampstead.  Her  husband  died  in  1843. 
Her  own  death  took  place  on  May  3,  1852, 
when  in  her  forty-ninth  year.  Her  remains 
rest  in  the  family  burying-ground  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  Highgate.  In  the  literary  work 
she  accomplished  she  is  said  to  have  displayed 
"powers  of  critical  analysis  and  of  doctrinal, 
political,  and  historical  research  of  no  mean 
order.*'  Her  life  and  letters^  when  published, 
charmed  a  wide  circle  of  admirers.] 


My  young  life  is  almost  a  blank  in  memory 


from  that  well-remembered  evening  of  my  return 
from  our  series  of  southern  visits,  till  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Allan  Bank,  when  I  was  six  years 
old.  That  journey  to  Grasmere  gleams  before 
me  as  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Some  goings  on 
of  my  stay  there  I  remember  more  clearly. 
Allan  Bank  is  a  large  house  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing Easedale  on  one  side,  and  Grasmere  on 
the  other.  Dorothy,  Mr  Wordsworth's  only 
daughter,  was  at  this  time  very  picturesque  in 
her  appearance,  with  her  long,  thick,  yellow 
locks,  which  were  never  cut,  but  curled  with 
papers,  a  thing  which  seems  much  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  poetic  simplicity  of  the  household. 
I  remember  being  asked  by  my  father  and  Miss 
Wordsworth,  the  poet's  sister,  if  I  did  not  think 
her  very  pretty.  "No,"  said  I,  bluntly;  for 
which  I  met  a  rebuff  which  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
was  a  culprit 

My  father's  wish  it  was  to  have  me  for  a 
month  with  him  at  Grasmere,  where  he  was 
domesticated  with  the  Wordsworths.  He  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  I  became  rosier  and  hardier 
during  my  absence  fh>m  mamma.  She  did  not 
much  like  to  part  with  me,  and  I  think  my 
father's  motive,  at  bottom,  must  have  been  a 
wish  to  fasten  my  affections  on  him.  I  slept 
with  him,  and  he  would  tell  me  fsiry  stories 
when  he  came  to  bed  at  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 
I  remember  his  telling  me  a  wild  tale,  too,  in 
his  study,  and  my  trying  to  repeat  it  to  the 
maids  afterwards. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  was  much  eiyoyment 
in  my  young  life  at  that  time,  but  some  of  my 
recollections  are  tinged  with  pafn.  I  think  my 
dear  father  was  anxious  that  I  should  learn  to 
love  him,  and  the  Wordsworths,  and  their 
children,  and  not  cling  so  exclusively  to  my 
mother,  and  all  around  me  at  home.  He  was 
therefore  much  annoyed  when,  on  my  mother's 
coming  to  Allan  Bank,  I  fiew  to- her,  and  wished 
not  to  be  separated  fh>m  her  any  more.  I  re- 
member his  showing  displeasure  to  me,  and 
accusing  me  of  want  of  affection.  I  could  not 
understand  why.  The  young  Wordsworths 
came  in  and  caressed  him.  I  sat  benumbed; 
for  truly  nothing  does  so  fmoA  affection  as  the 
breath  of  jealousy.  The  sense  that  you  have 
done  very  wrong,  or  at  least  given  great  offence, 
you  know  not  how  or  why — ^that  yon  are  dunned 
for  some  payment  of  love  or  feeling  which  you 
know  not  how  to  produce  or  to  demonstrate  on 
a  sudden,  chills  the  heart,  and  fills  it  with  per- 
plexity and  bitterness.  My  father  reproached 
me,  and  contrasted  my  coldness  with  the  child- 
ish caresses  of  the  little  Wordsworths.  I  slnnk 
away,  and  hid  myself  in  the  wood  behind  the 
house,  and  there  my  friend  John,  whom  at  that 
time  I  called  my  future  husband,  came  to  seek 
me. 

It  was  during  this  stay  at  Allan  Bank  that  I 
used  to  see  my  father  and  Mr  De  Quineey  pace 
up  and  down  the  room  in  conversation.   I  nndeiw 
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■tood  not,  nor  listened  to  a  word  thej  said,  but 
used  to  note  the  handkerchief  hanging  out  of 
the  pocket  behind,  and  long  to  clutch  it.  Mr 
Wordsworth,  too,  most  have  been  one  of  the 
room  walkers.  How  gravely  and  earnestly  osed 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  William  Words- 
worth, and  my  uncle  Southey  also,  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  as  if  it  all  came  home 
to  their  business  and  bosoms,  as  if  it  were  their 
pirivate  concern  I  Men  do  not  canvass  these 
matters  now-a-days,  I  think,  quite  in  the  same 
tone.  Domestic  concerns  absorb  their  deeper 
fiselingf ,  national  ones  are  treated  more  as  things 
aloof,  the  speculative  rather  than  the  practical 
My  father  used  to  talk  to  me  with  much  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  Sarah  Hutchinson, 
Mis  Wordsworth's  sister,  who  resided  partly 
with  the  Wordsworths,  partly  with  her  own 
brothers.  At  this  time  she  used  to  act  as  my 
fiither^s  amanuensis.  She  wrote  out  great  part 
of  the  Fnend  to  his  dictation.  She  had  fine, 
long;  light  brown  hair,  I  think  her  only  beauty, 
ezeept  a  fair  skin,  for  her  features  were  plain 
and  contracted,  her  figure  dumpy,  and  devoid 
of  grace  and  dignity.  She  was  a  plump  woman, 
of  little  more  than  five  feet  I  remember  my 
fktiier  talking  to  me  admiringly  of  her  long  light 
locks,  and  saying  how  mildly  she  bore  it  when 
the  baby  pulled  them  hard  in  play.  MissWords- 
wwth,  Mr  Wordsworth's  sister,  of  most  poetic 
eye  and  temper,  took  a  great  part  with  the 
children.  She  told  us  once  a  pretty  story  of  a 
primrose,  I  think,  which  she  spied  by  the  way- 
side when  she  went  to  see  me  soon  after  my 
birth,  though  that  was  at  Christmas,  and  how 
this  same  primrose  was  still  blooming  when  she 
went  back  to  Grasmere.    .    .    . 

My  father  had  particular  feelings  and  fancies 
about  dress,  as  had  my  uncle  Southey  and  Mr 
Wordsworth  also.  He  could  not  abide  the 
scarlet  socks  which  Edith  and  I  wore  at  one 
time.  I  remember  going  to  him  when  mamma 
bad  just  dressed  me  in  a  new  stuff  frock.  He 
took  ma  up  and  set  me  down  again  without  a 
tsfiM  I  thought  he  disliked  the  dress;  perhaps 
ba  was  in  an  uneasy  mood.  He  much  liked 
•vwything  feminine  and  domestic,  pretty  and 
becoming,  but  not  fine-ladyish.  My  uncle 
Southey  was  all  for  gay,  bright,  cheerful  colours, 
sad  even  declared  he  had  a  taste  for  the  grand, 
in  half  jest. 

Mr  Wordsworth  loved  all  that  was  rich  and 
pietaresqne,  light  and  free  in  clothing.  A  deep 
Prussian  blue  or  purple  was  one  of  his  favourite 
colours  for  a  silk  dress.  He  wished  that  white 
dfCBSw  were  banished,  and  that  our  peasantry 
wore  bine  and  scarlet  and  other  warm  colours, 
iaslcad  of  sombre,  dingy  black,  which  converts 
a  crowd  that  might  be  ornamental  in  the  land- 
scape into  a  swarm  of  magnified  ants.  I  re- 
member his  saying  how  much  better  young  girls 
looked  of  an  evening  in  bare  arms,  even  if  the 
anna  themaeWes  were  not  very  lovely,  it  gave 


such  a  lightness  to  their  general  air.  I  think  he 
was  looking  at  Dora  when  he  said  this.  White 
dresses  he  thought  cold,  a  blot  and  disharmony 
in  any  picture,  indoor  or  out  of  door.  My  father 
admired  white  clothing,  because  he  looked  at 
it  in  reference  to  woman,  as  expressive  of  her 
delicacy  and  purity,  not  merely  as  a  component 
part  of  a  general  picture. 

My  father  liked  my  wearing  a  cap.  He  thought 
it  looked  girlish  and  domestic  Dora  and  I  must 
have  been  a  curious  contrast — she  with  her  wild 
eyes,  impetuous  movements,  and  fine,  long  float- 
ing yellow  hair— I  with  my  timid,  large  blue 
eyes,  slender  form,  and  little,  fair,  delicate  face, 
muified  up  in  lace  border  and  muslin.  But  I 
thought  little  of  looks  then;  only  I  fancied 
Edith  S.,  on  first  seeing  her,  most  beautiful. 

THB  DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  TATLOB  COLEBTOGE,  BT 
SABA  OOLEBIDOB. 

ffampatead,  OcL  1834.— My  dearest  L.,*— 
Your  affectionate  and  interesting  letter  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  and  gratified  my  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  my  dear  father,  whose  memory  still 
occupies  the  chief  place  in  my  thoughts.  Your 
appreciation  of  his  character  and  genius,  my 
dear  friend,  would  endear  you  to  me  were  there 
no  other  ties  between  us.  In  his  death  we  mourn 
not  only  the  removal  of  one  closely  united  to  us 
by  nature  and  intimacy,  but  the  extinction  of  a 
light  which  made  earth  more  spiritual,  and 
heaven,  in  some  sort,  more  visible  to  our  appre- 
hension. You  know  how  long  and  severely  he 
suffered  in  his  health ;  yet,  to  the  last,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  such  high  intellectual  gratifica- 
tions that  we  felt  little  impulse  to  pray  for  hia 
immediate  release;  and,  though  his  infirmities 
had  been  grievously  inareasing  of  late  years,  the 
life  and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  so  great  that 
they  hardly  led  those  around  him  to  think  of 
his  dissolution.  His  frail  house  of  clay  was  so 
illumined  that  its  decaying  condition  was  less 
perceptible.  His  departure,  after  aU,  seemed 
to  come  suddenly  upon  us.  We  were  first  in- 
formed of  his  danger  on  Sunday,  the  20th  of 
July,  and  on  Friday,  the  25th,  he  was  taken 
from  us.  For  several  days  after  fatal  symptoms 
appeared  his  pains  were  very  great ;  they  were 
chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  but  were  at  last 
subdued  by  means  of  laudanum,  administered 
in  different  ways;  and  for  the  last  thirty-eix 
hours  of  his  existence  he  did  not  suffer  severely. 
When  he  knew  that  his  time  was  come,  he  said 
that  he  hoped  by  the  manner  of  his  death  to 
testify  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  hoped  that 
all  who  had  heard  of  his  name  would  know  that 
he  died  in  that  of  the  English  Church.  Henry 
saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  Sunday,  and  con- 
veyed his  blessing  to  my  mother  and  myself; 


*  Mn  Plummer.    **  Memoir  of  San  Coleridge,**  vd. 

i.,  p.  109. 
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bat  we  made  no  attempt  to  see  him,  and  my 
brothers  were  not  sent  for,  because  the  medical 
men  apprehended  that  the  agitation  of  each 
interriaws  woold  be  more  than  he  ought  to 
enoonnter.  Not  many  hours  before  his  death 
he  was  raised  in  his  bed  and  wrote  a  precious, 
faintly-scrawled  scrap,  which  we  shall  ever  pre- 
serve, recommending  his  faithfiil  nurse^  Harriet^ 
to  the  care  of  his  family.  Mr  Qreen,  who  had 
so  long  been  the  partner  of  his  literaiy  labours, 
was  with  him  at  the  last,  and  to  him,  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  life,  he  repeated  a  certain 
part  of  his  religious  philosophy,  which  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  have  accurately  recorded. 
He  articulated  with  the  utmost  difficulty;  but 
his  mind  was  clear  and  powerful,  and  so  con- 
tinued till  he  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  which 
lasted  till  he  ceased  to  breathe,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  His  body  was  opened,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  earnest  request  The  causes  of 
his  death  were  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  state 
of  the  vital  parts ;  but  that  internal  pain  from 
which  he  suffered  more  or  less  daring  his  whole 
life  was  not  to  be  explained,  or  only  by  that 
which  medical  men  call  nervous  sympathy,  A 
few  out  of  his  many  deeply-attached  and  rever- 
ing friends  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
together  with  my  husband  and  Edward;  and 
that  body  which  did  him  such  "grievous  wrong" 
*ras  laid  in  its  final  resting-place  in  Highgate 
churchyard.  His  executor,  B£r  Green,  after  the 
ceremony,  read  aloud  his  will,  and  was  greatly 
overcome  in  performing  his  task.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  affecting  document.  What  little  he  had 
to  beqaeath  (a  policy  of  assurance  worth  about 
£2500)  is  my  mother's  for  Ufe  of  course,  and 
will  com^  to  her  children  equally  after  her  time. 
Mr  Qreen  has  the  sole  power  over  my  father's 
literary  remains,  and  the  philosophical  part  he 
will  himself  prepare  for  publication ;  some  theo- 
logical treatises  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Julius  Hare  of  Cambridge,*  and  his  curate, 
Mr  Sterling  (both  men  of  great  ability).  Henry 
will  arrange  literary  and  critical  pieces—notes 
on  the  margins  of  books,  or  any  miscellaneous 
productions  of  that  kind  that  may  be  met  with 
among  the  MSS.,  and  probably  some  letters  will 
appear  if  they  can  be  collected.  I  fear  there 
will  be  some  difficulty  in  this ;  but  I  have  under- 
stood that  many  written  by  him  at  different 
times  exhibit  his  peculiar  power  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the 
world  if  they  could  be  recovered.  No  man  hais 
been  more  deeply  beloved  than  my  dear  father ; 
the  servants  at  the  Orove  wept  for  him  as  for  a 

*  One  of  these  treatises,  as  yet  (1878)  anpuUished, 
wu  inquired  after  \ss  Edmund  Venables  in  the  Aih^ 
luetMn,  December  1, 1877.  He  had  remembrances  of 
some  deligbtful  evening!  spent  by  Hare  and  his  friends 
over  some  of  these  note-books,  called  '*  Hy  Ostchers." 
They  are  described  as  mean  little  books,  some  d  them 
done  up  in  grooen*  sugar  paper,  and  untidy  in  writ- 
ing and  arrangement. 


father,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Oillman  speak  of  their 
loss  as  the  heaviest  trial  that  has  ever  befallen 
them,  though  they  have  had  their  full  share  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  Mrs  OiUman's  notes,  writ- 
ten since  his  death,  are  precious  testimonies  to  me 
of  his  worth  and  attaching  qualitaea.  In  one  of 
them  she  speaks  of  "  the  influence  of  his  beanti- 
ful  nature  on  our  domestics,  so  often  set  down 
by  friends  or  nei^^bours  to  my  good  manage- 
ment, his  forgiving  nature,  his  heavenly-minded- 
ness,  his  care  not  to  give  offence  unless  dnty 
called  on  him  to  tell  home  truth ;  his  sweet  and 
cheerful  temper,  and  so  many  morsl  qualities 
of  more  or  less  value,  and  all  adorned  by  hia 
Christian  principles.  His  was  indeed  Christian- 
ity. To  do  good  was  his  anxious  desire,  hia 
constant  prayer— and  all  with  such  rtal  humility 
—never  any  kind  of  worldly  accommodating  the 
truth  to  any  one— yet  not  harsh  or  severe— never 
pretending  to  faults  or  failings  he  had  not,  nor 
denying  those  he  thought  he  had  I  But,  as  he 
himself  said  of  a  dear  friend's  death,  <  It  is  re- 
covery and  Wit  death.  Blessed  are  they  that 
sleep  in  the  Lord— his  life  is  hidden  in  Christ 
In  his  Redeemer's  life  it  is  hidden,  and  in  Hia 
glory  will  it  be  disclosed.  Physiologists  hold 
that  it  is  during  sleep  chiefly  that  we  grow; 
what  may  we  not  hope  of  such  a  sleep  in  such  a 
Bosom  I'"  Much  more  have  I  had  fh>m  her, 
and  formerly  heard  from  her  lips,  all  in  the 
same  strain ;  and  during  my  poor  dear  father's 
last  sufferings  she  sent  a  note  to  his  room,  ex- 
pressing with  fervency  the  blessings  that  he  had 
conferred  upon  her  and  hers,  and  what  a  happi- 
ness and  a  benefit  his  residence  under  her  roof 
had  been  to  all  his  feUow-inmates. 

OHABLKS  LAMB  Olf  THB  DSATH  OF  COLSRIDa£. 

When  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Coleridge,  it 
was  without  grief.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
long  had  been  on  the  confines  of  the  next  world, 
that  he  had  a  hunger  for  eternity.  I  grieved  then 
that  I  could  not  grieve.  But  since,  I  feel  bow 
great  a  part  he  was  of  me. 

His  great  and  dear  spirit  haunts  mc  I  can- 
not think  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a  criticism 
on  men  or  books,  without  an  ineffectual  turning 
and  reference  to  hinL  He  was  the  proof  and 
touchstone  of  all  my  cogitations.  He  was  a 
Oredan  (as  in  the  first  form)  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  I  was  a  deputy  Oredan;  and  the  same 
subordination  and  deference  to  him  I  have  pre- 
served through  a  life-long  acquaintance.  Qreat 
in  his  writings,  he  was  greatest  in  his  oonversa* 
tion.  In  him  was  disproved  the  old  maxim, 
that  we  should  allow  every  one  his  share  of  talk. 
He  would  talk  from  mom  to  dewy  eve^  nor  oease 
till  far  midnight;  yet  whoever  would  interrupt 
him — ^who  would  obstruct  that  continuous  flow 
of  converse  fetched  from  Helicon  or  Zion  I  He 
had  the  tact  of  making  the  unintelligible  seem 
plain.    Many  who  read  the  abstroser  partA  of 
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his  Friend  would  complain  that  hia  works  did 
not  answer  to  his  spoken  wisdom.  They  were 
identica].  Bat  he  had  a  tone  in  oral  delivery 
iduch  seemed  to  convey  sense  to  those  who  were 
otherwise  imperfect  recipients.  He  was  my 
fifty  years  old  friend  without  a  dissension.  Never 
saw  I  his  likeness,  nor,  probably,  the  world  ean 
Me  again.  I  seem  to  love  the  bouse  he  died  at 
more  passtonately  than  when  he  lived.  I  love 
the  fsitUul  QUlmans  more  than  while  they  ezer- 
dsed  their  virtues  towards  him  living.  What 
was  his  mansion  is  consecrated  to  me  ft  ohapeL 
Edmohtok,  Nweinbtr  21, 1834 

OOLEBIDaS,  BT  THOHikS  CABLTLE. 

Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow  of  Highgate  HiU»  in 
those  years,*  looking  down  on  London  and  its 
smoke-tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped  from  the  in- 
anity of  life's  battle,  attncting  towards  him  the 
thoughts  of  innumerable  brave  souls  still  en- 
gaged there.  His  express  contributions  to 
poetry,  philosophy,  or  any  specific  province  of 
human  literature  or  enlightenment,  had  been 
small  and  sadly  intermittent;  but  he  had,  espe- 
cially among  young  inquiring  men,  a  higher 
than  literary,  a  kind  of  prophetic  or  magician 
character.  He  was  thought  to  bold — ^he  alone 
in  England — ^the  key  of  German  and  other  tran- 
scendentalisms; knew  the  sublime  secret  of  be- 
lieving by  "  the  reason  "  what  "  the  understand- 
ing "  had  been  obliged  to  fling  out  as  incredible ; 
and  could  still,  after  Hume  and  Voltaire  had 
done  their  best  and  worst  with  him,  profess 
himself  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  say  and 
print  to  the  Church  of  England,  with  its  singular 
old  rubrics  and  surplices  at  All-hallowtide,  B$to 
perpetua.  A  sublime  man,  who,  alone  in  those 
dark  days,  had  saved  his  crown  of  spiritual  man- 
hood; SKaping  from  the  black  materialisms  and 
revolutionary  deluges,  with  "Ood,  Freedom, 
Immortality''  stUl  his:  a  king  of  men.    .    .    . 

The  OiUmans  did  not  encourage  much  com- 
pany, or  excitation  of  any  sort,  round  their  sage ; 
nevertheless  access  to  him,  if  a  youth  did  reve- 
rently wish  it,  was  not  difficult  He  would 
stroll  about  the  pleasant  garden  with  you,  sit  in 
the  pleasant  rooms  of  the  place— perhaps  take 
yoQ  to  his  own  peculiar  room,  high  up,  with  a 
rearward  view,  which  was  the  chief  view  of  all. 
A  really  charming  outlook  in  fine  weather.  Close 
at  hand,  wide  sweep  of  flowery  leafy  gardens, 
their  few  houses  mostly  hidden,  the  very  chim- 
ney-pots veiled  under  blossomy  umbrage^  flowed 
giorionsly  down-hill;  gloriously  issuing  in  wide- 
tufted  undulating  plain  country,  rich  in  all 
cfaanns  of  field  and  town.  Waving  blooming 
country  of  the  brightest  green ;  dotted  all  over 
with  handsome  villas^  handsome  groves ;  crossed 
by  roads  and  human  traffic,  here  inaudible  or 
heard  only  as  n  musical  hum ;  and  behind  all 

•ISB^M.    *«  life  of  Sterliiv,'' chap.  viii. 


swam,  under  olive-tinted  haze,  the  illimitable 
limitary  ocean  of  London,  with  its  domes  and  * 
steeples  definite  in  the  sun,  big  Paul's  and  the 
many  memories  attached  to  it  hanging  high  over 
alL  Nowhere,  of  its  kind,  could  you  see  a 
grander  prospect  on  a  bright  summer  day,  with 
the  set  of  the  air  going  southward-southward, 
and  so  draping  with  the  dty  smoke  not  you  but 
the  dty.  Here  for  hours  would  Coleridge  talk 
concerning  all  conceivable  or  inconceivable  things, 
and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent, or  failing  that,  even  a  silent  and  patient 
human  listener.  He  distinguiBhed  himself  to 
all  that  ever  heard  him  as  at  least  the  most  sur- 
prising talker  extant  in  this  world ;  and  to  some 
small  minority,  by  no  means  to  all,  as  the  most 
excellent. 

The  good  man^  he  was  now  getting  old,  to- 
wards sixty  perhaps;  and  gave  you  the  idea  of 
a  life  that  had  been  full  of  sufferings;  a  life 
heavy-laden,  half-vanquished,  still  swimming 
painfully  in  seas  of  manifold  physical  and  other 
bewildermenl  Brow  and  head  were  round,  and 
of  massive  weight,  but  the  face  was  fiabby  and 
irresolute.  The  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were 
as  full  of  sorrow  as  of  inspiration ;  conftised  pain 
looked  mildly  from  them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild 
astonishment.  The  whole  figure  and  air,  good 
and  amiable  otherwise,  might  be  called  fiabby 
and  irresolute;  expressive  of  weakness  under 
possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on  his 
limbs,  with  knees  bent  and  stooping  attitude; 
in  walking,  he  rather  shuffled  than  decisively 
stept ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked,  he  never  could 
fix  which  side  of  the  garden  walk  would  suit 
him  best,  but  continually  shifted,  in  corkscrew 
fashion,  and  kept  trying  both.  A  heavy-laden, 
high-aspiring,  and  surely  much-suffering  man. 
His  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  con- 
tracted itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  sing- 
song ;  he  spoke  as  if  preaching— you  would  have 
said,  preaching  earnestly  and  also  hopelessly  the 
weightiest  things.  I  still  recollect  his  "  object  *' 
and  "subject,"  terms  of  continual  recurrence  in 
the  y^Tifamw  province;  and  how  he  sang  and 
snuffled  them  into  **  om-m-n^ect "  and  '*  sum-m- 
ngect,"  with  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver, 
as  he  rolled  along.  No  talk,  in  his  century  or 
in  any  other,  could  be  more  surprising.  .  .  . 
Nothing  could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk; 
and  furthermore,  it  was  always,  virtually  or 
literally,  of  the  nature  of  a  monologue;  suffer- 
ing no  interruption,  however  reverent;  hastily 
putting  aside  all  foreign  additions,  annotations, 
or  most  ingenuous  desires  for  eluddation,  as 
well-meant  superfluities  which  would  never  da 
Besides,  it  was  talk  not  flowing  anywhither  like 
a  river,  but  spreading  everywhither  in  inextri- 
cable currents  and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or 
sea;  terribly  defldent  in  definite  goal  or  aim, 
nay,  often  in  logical  intelligibility;  what  you 
were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any  earthly  or  heavenly 
thing,  obstinatdy  refusing  to  appear  ttom  it. 
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So  that,  most  tunes,  yoa  felt  logically  lost; 
swamped  near  to  drowning  in  this  tide  of  in- 
geuioas  Tocables,  spreading  out  boundless  as  if 
to  submerge  the  world.    .    .    . 

Tq  the  man  himself  nature  had  given,  in  high 
measure,  the  seeds  of  a  noble  endowment; 
and  to  unfold  it  had  been  forbidden  him.  A 
subtle  lynx-eyed  intellect,  tremulous  pious  sen- 
sibility to  all  good  and  all  beautiful ;  truly  a  ray 
of  empyrean  light ;  but  embedded  in  such  weak 
laxity  of  character,  in  such  indolences  and  esu- 
riences  as  had  made  strange  work  with  it.  Onoe 
more,  the  tragic  story  of  a  high  endowment  with 
an  insufficient  wilL  An  eye  to  discern  the 
diTineness  of  the  heavens'  splendours  and  light- 
nings, the  insatiable  wish  to  revel  in  their  god- 
like radiances  and  brilliances ;  but  no  heart  to 
ftx)nt  the  scathing  terrors  of  them,  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  your  conquering  an  abiding 
place  there.    The  courage  necessary  for  him, 


above  all  things,  had  been  denied  this  man. 
His  life,  with  such  ray  of  the  empyrean  in  it, 
was  great  aad  terrible  to  him ;  and  he  had  not 
valiantly  grappled  with  it,  he  had  fled  from  it; 
songht  refuge  in  vague  day-dreams,  hollow  com- 
promises, in  opium,  in  theosophio  metaphysics. 
Harsh  pain,  danger,  necessity,  slavish  harnessed 
toil,  were  of  all  things  abhorrent  to  him.  And 
so  the  emp3rrean  element,  lying  smothered  under 
the  terrene,  and  yet  inextinguishable  there, 
made  sad  wiithings.  For  pain,  danger,  difficulty, 
steady  slaving  toil,  and  other  highly  disagree- 
able behests  of  destiny,  shall  in  no  wise  be 
shirked  by  any  brightest  mortal  that  will  ap- 
prove himself  loyal  to  his  mission  in  this  world ; 
nay,  precisely  the  higher  ho  is,  the  deeper  will 
be  the  disagreeableness,  and  the  detestabiiity  to 
flesh  and  blood,  of  the  tasks  laid  on  him ;  and 
the  heavier,  too,  and  more  tragic  his  penalties  if 
he  neglect  them. 


FSANOIS    JEFFREY. 

[1773-1860.] 

Br  HUGH  MHiLER. 


[Fraitoib  Jeffret  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  2dd  October  1773.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  depute-derks  of  the  Court  of  Session;  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lanarkshire  farmer. 
He  attended  the  High  School  of  his  native  city, 
spending  four  years  under  the  care  of  Mr  Luke 
Fraser,  one  of  the  under-masters,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  in  the  class  of  Dr  Adam, 
author  of  the  ''Roman  Antiquities."  In  the 
winter  of  1787,  after  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  removed  to  Glasgow  University,  when  he  at- 
tended respectively  the  Greek,  the  Logic,  and 
Moral  Philosophy  classes.  In  the  debating  so- 
cieties connected  with  the  college  he  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  fluent  and  rapid  speaker, 
a  quick  and  ingenious  writer,  and  a  merciless 
critic  on  the  papers  and  speeches  of  others.  At 
this  time  he  had  also  commenced  the  habit  of 
taking  notes  and  writing  essays  as  a  means  of 
private  culture,  which  he  continued  on  his  return 
to  Edinbuigh.  In  his  little  room  in  the  Lawn- 
market  of  Edinburgh,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  continuously  employed  in  writing  and 
reading,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  industry.  Lord 
Cockbnm  mentions,  that  between  November 
1789  and  March  1790,  he  had  produced  thirty- 
one  different  manuscript  essays  on  literary  and 
metaphysical  topics.  At  this  time  he  also  at- 
tended the  Scotch  Law  and  the  Civil  Law  classes 
in  Edinburgh  University.  In  1791  he  went  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  bat  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  famous  Speculative  Society,  and  was  countod 


one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  one  of  its 
chief  ornaments,  contributing  essays  in  turn,  and 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  debates.  In 
1794  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1801,  when 
his  income  was  verging  on  £100  a  year,  he  mar- 
ried his  second  cousin,  Catherine  Wilson,  of  St 
Andrews,  and  settled  down  in  a  third-story 
house.  No.  18  Buccleuch  Place.  It  was  in  this 
house  at  a  convivial  meeting,  when  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  Homer,  and  Brougham,  were 
present,  that  the  EdviiJbwrgh  Jteoiew  was  pro- 
jected. The  following  is  Lord  JefDrey's  own 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Review:  '*  I  can- 
not say  exactly  where  the  project  of  the  Bdin' 
hwrgh  Review  was  first  talked  of  among  the 
projectors.  But  the  first  serious  consultations 
about  it,  and  which  led  to  our  application  to  a 
publisher,  were  held  in  a  small  house  where  I 
then  lived  in  Buccleuch  Place  (I  forget  the  num- 
ber). They  were  attended  by  S.  Smith,  F. 
Homer,  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  Lord  Murray  (John 
Archibald  Murray,  a  Scottish  advocate,  and 
now  one  of  tiie  Scottish  judges),  and  some  of 
them  also  by  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Dr  John 
Thomson,  and  Thomas  Thomson.  The  first 
three  numbers  were  given  to  the  publisher,  he 
taking  the  risk  and  defraying  the  changes. 
There  was  then  no  individual  editor,  but  as 
many  of  us  as  could  be  got  to  attend  used  to 
meet  in  a  dingy  room  of  Willison's  printing- 
office  in  Craig^s  Close,  where  the  proofo  of  our 
own  articles  were  read  over  and  remarked  upon, 
and  attempts  made,  also,  to  sit  in  judgment 
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on  the  few  maniiscripts  wbich  were  then  offered 
by  strangen.    Bnt  we  had  seldom  patience  to 
go  through  with  this,  and  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  have  a  responsible  editor,  and  the 
office  was  pressed  upon  rae.     About  the  same 
time,  Constable  (the  publisher)  was  told  that  he 
must  allow  ten  guineas  a  sheet  to  the  contribu- 
tors,  to  which  he  at  once  assented ;  and  not  long 
after  the  minimum  was  raised  to  sixteen  guineasi, 
at  which  it  remained  during  my  reign.    Two- 
thirds  of  the  articles  were  paid  much  higher, 
arenging,  I   should   think,  from   twenty   to 
twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet  on  the  whole  num- 
ber.   I  had,  I  might  say,  aa  unlimited  discre- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  must  do  the  publishers 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  never  made  the 
slightest  objection.     Indeed,  ae  we  all  knew 
that  they  had  for  a  long  time  at  least  a  very 
great  profit,  they  probably  felt  that  they  were 
at  our  mercy.    Smith  was  by  far  the  most  timid 
of  the  confederacy,  and  believed  that,  unless  our 
vMOffKito  was  strictly  maintained,  we  could  not 
go  on  a  day;  and  this  was  his  object  for  making 
08  bold  our  dark  divans  at  Willison's  office,  to 
which  he  insisted  on  our  repairing  singly,  and 
by  back  approaches  or  different  lanes.    He  had 
also  so  strong  an  impression  of  Brougham's  in- 
discretion and  rashness  that  he  would  not  let 
him  be  a  member  of  our  association,  though 
wished  for  by  all  the  rest.    He  was  admitted, 
however,  after  the  third  number,  and  did  more 
work  for  ns  than  anybody.    Brown  took  offence 
at  some  altentions  Smith  had  made  in  a  trifling 
article  of  hia  in  the  second  number,  and  left  us 
thus  early,  publishing,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
Btagazine,  the  fSsct  of  his  secession,  a  step  which 
we  all  deeply  regretted,  and  thought  scarcely 
justified  by  the  provocation.    Nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred  ever  after."    Jeffrey's  practice  in- 
creased with  his  fame  as  a  writer,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Craigcrook,  a  beautiful  little  property 
at  the  foot  of  the  Corstorphine  Hills.    Having 
been  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
be  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Rmiew  in  1829. 
In  1830  he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Dundee  district  of 
burgha;  being  unseated  in  1831,  he  was  imme- 
diately Tetomed  for  the  burgh  of  Malton,  which 
he  represented  till  1832.    In  the  end  of  1832  he 
waa  returned  to  the  first  reformed  Parliament  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.    He  remained  in  Parlia- 
ment till  1834,  and  was  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land under  the  Orey  government.    In  1834  he 
was  raised  to  a  vacant  judgeship  in  the  Scottish 
bench,  where  he  was  noted  for  soundness,  rapid- 
ity, and  conscientiousness.    He  died  after  a  few 
dayi^  illness,  at  his  Edinburgh   residence  in 
Moray  Place,  on  the  26th  of  January  1850,  in 
bis  seventy-dgfath  year.] 

Lofd  Jeffrey  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the 
last  Soottiah  survivor  of  that  group  of  eminent 
oootemporary  with  Napoleon,  to  which 


Chalmers  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth 
and   Wellington,  Goethe,  Cuvier,    Humboldt, 
and  Chateaubriand,  belong.    Professor  Wilson, 
though  fast  descending  into  the  vale  of  years, 
we  regard  ^  the  member  of  a  somewhat  later 
group — ^that  of  Lockbart,  Carlyle,  and  Macaulay, 
Lamartine,  Arago,  and  Sir  David  Brewster.    It 
was  the  last  Scotsman  of  that  elder  group  of 
distinguished  men  who  achieved  celebrity  or  in- 
fluenced opinion  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  or  nesiiy  so,  that  quitted  this 
scene  of  things  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.* 
And  he  has  left  to  the  biographer,  in  the  story 
of  his  life,  much  that  is  of  signal  interest  and 
importance  in  the  legal  and  political  history  of 
our  country,  and  much  in  the  history  of  its 
literature  that  is  better  represented  by  his  career 
than  by  that  of  any  other  individual    He  repre- 
sents a  mighty  revolution  in  letters,  which  has 
perhaps  considerably  lessened  the  number  of 
good  hookSf  but  increased,  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion, the  number  of  brilliant  articles.     Not  a 
few  superior  men  have  passed  away  in  conse- 
quence, and  left  no  permanent  mark  behind 
them ;  but  that  literature  of  the  periodic  press 
which  forms,  perhaps  too  exclusively,  the  staple 
reading  of  the  age — which  occupies  men's  minds 
and  influences  their  opinions  to-day,  but  which 
is  in  great  part  forgotten  ere  to-morrow,  and 
which,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  forms  that 
daily  bread  of  the  republic  of  letters  which  can- 
not be  wanted,  and  which,  once  used  up,  is 
never  more  thought  of— has  been  immensely 
heightened  in  its  tone  and  power,  and  become  a 
great  engine,  without  whose  potent  assistance 
no  cause  can  succeed,  and  no  party  prosper. 
Previous  to  the  appearance  of  perhaps  the  only 
Edinburgh  Review  known  to  the  great  bulk  of 
our  readers,  there  had  been  men  who,  in  calibre 
and  literary  attainment^  at  least  equalled  the 
ablest  of  its  contributors  engaged  in  writing  for 
periodicals.    We  do  not  refer  to  those  diurnal, 
or  hebdomadal,  or  semi-hebdomadal  publications 
of  the  last  century,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
commencing  with  the  Tatler  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  terminating  with  the  Lounger  and 
Henry  Mackenzie — ^works  which  contain  some  of 
the  finest  writing  in  the  language — ^bnt  simply 
to  the  newspapers  and  mageizines.    For  these, 
compelled  by  stem  necessity.  Goldsmith  wrotd 
for  several  years.    His  "Citizen  of  the  World" 
— one  of  the  most  exquisitely  written  books  in 
any  tongue — ^first  appeared  as  a  series  of  essays 
in  the  Puhtie  Ledger;  and  he  wrote  criticisms 
for  the  Monthly  Review,  and  articles  for  the 
BrUish  Magamne,   Smollett  conducted  for  about 
seven  years  the  Critieal  Review/  Burke  wrote 
for  the  AnmuU  Register;  and  Johnson  laboured 
for  years  for  the  Literary  Magatine,  the  OentU' 
maris  Magamnt,  and  the  Universal  Visitor, 

*  Jdtrtj  died  on  Januaiy  20th;  this  biographical 
article  was  published  on  Januaxy  SOfch,  1860. 
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And  about  half  a  century  prayiou  to  the  appear- 
ance of  that  second  SAvmhuirgh  Rwieio  with 
which  the  name  of  Jeffrey  must  be  for  ever 
associated  in  the  history  of  letters,  there  existed 
for  abo)it  a  twelvemonth  a  first  SdinbyirgK  ite- 
view,  conducted  by  Blair,  Bebeitson,  and  Adam 
SmitiL  But  there  were  no  periodicals  of  sus- 
tained effort,  or  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
this  first  Edimbwrgh  /Zmno)  all  tif  whose  con- 
tributors were  men  of  nearly  equal  standing  and 
power.  Burke,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  were 
associated  in  thefr  compelled  labours  with  dull 
amateurs,  or  the  scribblers  of  Grub  Street; 
and  SmoUett,  in  his  desoriptiott  in  "  Humphrey 
Clinker "  of  a  dinner  of  authors,  is  known  to 
have  drawn,  in  the  hair-brslned  mediocritists 
which  he  portrays,  some  ef  the  nameless  con- 
tributors associated  with  him  in  his  periodicaL 
Even  when,  as  in  the  Edinbivgh  instance,  all 
the  writers  were  superior  they  seem  to  liave 
given  but  half  their  mind  to  their  work  of 
article-writing.  The  first  Edimhwrffh  Review  is 
a  respectable,  but  not  a  very  brilliant  produc- 
tion. Its  writers  were  engaged  at  the  time  on 
works  which  still  live:  Robertson  on  his  "His- 
tory of  Scotland,"  Smith  on  iiis  <*  Theory  of 
Horal  Sentiments,**  and  Blair  in  maturing  the 
thinking  of  his  "  Lectures  on  Criticism  and  the 
Belles  Lettres;**  and  they  could  spsre  for  their 
occasional  critiques  merely  the  odds  and  ends  of 
their  cogitations.  "  No  man  ever  did  anything 
well,"  says  Johnson,  <<to  whidh  he  did  not  apply 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind;"  and  it  was  re- 
served for  Jeffrey  end  his  associates  at  once  to 
render,  by  their  equality  of  talent,  a  periodical 
all  of  a  piece,  and,  in  generow  rivalry,  to  do 
for  it  the  very  best  which  they  were  capable  of 
performing.  Robertson  and  Adam  Smith  could, 
and  did,  immensely  exceed  themselves  in  all 
they  had  done  for  their  Jteview;  whereas 
JeSr&j  and  Sydney  Smith  did  all  they  were 
capable  of  doing  for  theirs ;  and  so  on  no  other 
occasion  or  form  did  they  exceed  what  they 
accomplished  as  periodical  reviewers.  And 
hence  the  great  revolution  in  periodical  litera- 
t«re  which  they  effected.  Without  once  design- 
ing any  such  thing,  they  succeeded  in  raising  its 
platform  from  the  level  of  Qrub  Street  to  very 
nearly  that  of  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country. 

We  say,  without  once  designing  any  such 
thing.  Chateaubriand  shrewdly  remarks  of 
Napoleon,  that,  "by  leading  on  France  to  €ie 
attack  "— ^e.,  by  bringing  armies  into  the  field 
some  five  or  six  times  more  numerous  than  had 
wont  to  be  employed  under  the  old  school  of 
strategy — "he  taught  Europe  also  to  march: 
the  chief  point  which  has  since  been  oonsi- 
dered  is  to  multiply  meant:  masses  have  been 
balanced  by  masses.  Instead  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  six  hundred  thousand  have  been 
brought  into  the  field ;  instead  of  a  hundnd 
pieces  of  cannon,  five  hundred  have  been  em- 


ployed." And  such  was  the  effect  produced  by 
that  introduction  of  first-class  talent  into  the 
field  of  periodic  literature  with  which  we  associ- 
ate the  name  of  Jeff^y.  Th9  SdinbuTffh  Review 
was  a  Whig  periodical ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
opposite  psaty  imperatively  demanded  that  its 
park  of  artUlery  five  hundred  strong  should  be 
met  by  an  antagonist  park,  in  which  the  guns 
should  be  as  numerous  and  their,  calibre  as 
great.  And  henoe  the  origination  of  the 
QuaHerl^  Review,  edited  by  Gifford,  and  to 
whidi  men  such  as  Souliiey  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  contributed.  And  then  the  magazines 
caught  the  high  tone  communicated  by  the  JZe- 
view;  and  in  this  race,  as  in  the  other,  Scotland 
assumed  the  lead  The  Chrietum  Ineintcior, 
edited  by  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  and  supported 
by  Br  M'Crie,  Dr  Chalmers,  and  2>r  SomervUle^ 
started  first  on  the  new  table-land  of  elevation ; 
though  its  theological  diaracter,  and  its  restrio- 
tion  to  the  old  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland, 
served  greatly  to  limit  both  its  influence  and  its 
fame.  BUtekwoed  followed,  and  took  at  once  a 
place  in  literature  which  bo  magazine  at  least 
as  a  whole,  had  ever  taken  before.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  Locfchart,  Gait, 
Be  Qnincey,  Moir,  and  Afison,  and  conducted, 
it  was  understood  for  many  years  by  Professor 
Wilson.*  The  Ifew  MtmtMf  IbUowed,  with 
Thomas  Campbell  at  its  head ;  and  about  much 
the  same  time,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
originated  their  short-lived  periodical  the  Libe- 
ral. The  newfl^pers  had  partaken  at  even  an 
earlier  period  of  the  induced  elevation.  Like 
the  magazines  and  reviews,  they  had  been  the 
occasional  vehicles  of  very  powerfU  writing  at 
a  comparatively  earlier  period.  The  "Letters 
of  Junius'"  had  appeared  in  the  General  Adver* 
tiaer.  Coleridge  had,  for  a  short  time  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  conducted  the 
Mormmg  Post,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  at  a 
rather  earlier  date,  written  copiously  for  several 
of  the  Liberal  papers  of  the  day;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Rdinbwrffh  Review  had  fairiy 
entered  on  its  career,  that  that  general  elevation 
of  the  newspaper  platform  took  place  which  is 
now  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  periodic 
literature.  Bdinbuigh  has  been  far,  in  this 
respect,  behind  London ;  but  a  very  great  change 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  forty  years, 
even  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  men  still  con- 
nected with  our  newspaper  piinting-ofBces  who 
remember  when  papers  by  the  management  of 
which  fortunes  were  realised  were  conducted 
either  without  an  editor  at  all,  or  by  some 
printer  or  mere  man  of  business,  who  would  be 
unfitted  in  the  present  time  to  perform  the 

*  Professor  WUsoo,  although  a  leading  contributor, 
and  certainly  an  inflaential  and  mling'  spirit  In  the 
conduct  of  Bladnooo^t  Magazine  from  the  time  he 
WM  first  connected  with  it,  never  wia  the  fomal 
editor  of  the  msgmilne.  The  respooslbiUty  of  editor- 
ship has  all  slong  mainly  rested  with  the  pahUsbeiSL 
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duties  of  eren  %  anb-editor  or  reporter.  It  was 
snainly  tfaroQgh  that  indirect  influence  of  the 
labomv  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  his  fHends,  to  which 
wenfer,  that  Edinburgh  has  reckoned  among 
its  newspaper  editors  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  writers  such  as  M^OuUoch,  M'Laren, 
Buchanan,  Dr  James  Brown,  Alexander  Suther- 
land, and  John  Malcolm.  The  provincial  news- 
paper press  has  also  caught  the  general  tone. 
Had  there  been  no  Bdwhwrgh  Review,  news- 
papers such  as  the  Duifi\firiet  Courier  and  Invert 
tun  Courier  would  have  been  prodigies.  No 
later  than  the  day  on  which  Lord  Jeffirey  died, 
a  gentleman  of  business  habits,  who  had  been 
lor  some  time  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  looking 
out  for  an  editor  to  conduct  a  weekly  paper 
astablished  in  a  large  town,  remarked  to  us, 
that  of  all  men,  an  efficient  newspaper  editor  was 
pohaps  the  most  difficult  to  find.  It  occurred 
to  OS  not  long  after,  on  hearing  of  his  lordship's ' 
death,  that  in  all  probability,  had  he  never  lived, 
the  difficulty  would  not  have  existed. 

This  indirect  influence  exerdsed  on  periodic 
IHentnre  by  Lord  Jeffrey  was  perhaps  more 
important  in  the  main  than  that  which  he 
wielded  as  a  political  writer  or  a  critic.*  And 
yet  in  both  departments  he  stood  very  high. 
His  influenoe  as  a  politician  is  of  course  mixed 
vp  with  that  of  his  associates,  and  must  be  re- 
garded generally  as  that  of  the  Review  which 
he  oondocted.  For  about  thirty  years,  as  we 
had  once  before  occasion  to  remark,  the  Ediau 
burph  Review  laboured  indefatigably,  with  vari- 
ous political  objects  in  view,  mainly,  however, 
to  repress  the  dreaded  growth  of  despotism,  and 
to  assert  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform. 
Aad  for  at  least  the  latter  half  of  that  period 
its  exertions  were  accompanied  by  very  marked 
•noeess.  During  the  war  with  France,  the 
current  ran  strongly  against  it.  It  was  thrown 
ont  in  its  calculations,  both  by  that  infatuation 
of  Napoleon  which  led  to  the  Russian  campaign, 
and  by  the  military  genius  of  Wellington.  The 
consequent  issue  of  the  great  revolutionary 
struggle  was  a  struggle  which  it  had  not  foreseen. 
There  was,  besides,  a  principle  elicited  in  our 
state  of  war,  which  ran  counter  in  its  influence 
to  that  of  the  Review,  The  resentments  of  the 
people  were  so  enraged  with  their  enemies 
abroad,  that  they  had  comparatively  littie  in- 
dignation to  spare  for  their  rulers  at  home. 
But  a  period  of  peace  told  powerfully  in  its 
Curoor.  Xen  found  leisure  to  look  through  the 
spectacles  which  it  ftamished,  at  the  defects  of 
existing  Institutions;  its  politics  spread  and 
gathered  strength;  a  second  French  Revolution— 
adldsfved  nnder  immensely  more  favourable  dr- 
ounatanoes  than  the  flrst^wrought  as  deddedly 
in  lavonr  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  Britain  as  the 
first  French  Revolution  had  wrought  against  it ; 

*  For  aaotber  estimate  ol  Lord  Jeffrey  as  a  critic 
and  wxUer,  see  Lord  Coleridge's  remarks  on  p.  107. 


and  Whiggism  at  length  saw  its  favourite  scheme 
of  political  reform  embodied  into  a  bill,  and 
passed  into  a  law.  And  in  producing  this  result 
the  JBdinburffh  Review  had  a  large  and  sensible 
share.  But  then,  Jeffrey  was  simply  one  of 
several  powerful-minded  men,  to  whom  the 
periodical  owed  its  political  potency.  Regarded, 
however,  in  its  purely  critical  character,  and  as  a 
leader  of  the  public  taste  in  poetry  and  the 
belles  lettres,  the  case  was  otherwise.  Though 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  occasionally  contributed 
a  paper — such  as  his  critique  on  the  poems  of 
Rogers,  which,  in  this  department,  f^y  sus- 
tained the  general  character  of  the  periodical — 
Jeffrey  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  the 
JBcUnburffh  Review.  And  in  this  his  peculiar 
province  he  took  his  place,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  as  the  first  British  critic  of  the 
age.  He  had  his  prejudices  and  his  defidendes, 
and  occasionally— put  out  in  his  reckoning  by 
what  the  poet  beautifully  describes  as  "  glorious 
faults,  which  critics  dare  not  mend" — ^he  com- 
mitted, as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  grave 
mistakes ;  but,  tske  him  sU  in  all,  where,  we 
ask,  is  the  critic  of  the  present  century  who  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against  Francis  Jeffrey! 
His  peculiar  fitness  for  his  task  resulted  mainly 
firom  the  exquisiteness  of  his  taste,  his  fearless 
honesty,  and  the  integrity  of  his  judgment  His 
few  mistakes  arose  chiefly  tnm  certain  partial 
defects  in  faculty.  These,  however,  were  im- 
portant enough  to  prevent  him,  if  not  from 
taking  his  place  as  the  first  of  contemporary 
critics,  from  at  least  entering  those  highest  walks 
of  British  criticism  in  which  a  very  few  of  the 
master  minds  of  the  past  were  qualified  to  ex- 
patiate, and  but  these  few  exdusivdy.  There 
are  snatches  of  criticism  in  the  prefaces  and 
dedications  of  Dryden,  in  Burke's  ''Treatise  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and  even  in  John- 
son's "British  Poets"  (though  there  were  im- 
portant faculties  which  Johnson  also  lacked), 
which  Jeffrey  has  not  equalled.  But  that  man 
rises  high  in  an  intellectual  departiAent  who, 
though  not  equal  to  some  of  the  more  illustrious 
dead,  is  first  among  his  compeers.  We  know  not 
at  once  a  better  illustration  of  what  Jeff'rey 
could  do,  and  of  what  he  failed  in  doing,  than 
that  fturished  by  his  artide  on  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  There  is  scarce  a  finer  piece  of 
writing  in  the  language;  and  yet  it  embodies, 
as  part  of  its  very  essence^  the  great  sophism 
that,  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  associative 
faculty,  there  is  no  beauty  in  colour.  We  know 
of  but  one  other  sophism  In  the  language  that  at 
all  approaches  it  in  the  elegance  and  ddicacy  of 
its  form,  and  which  resembles  it,  too,  in  its  | 
perfect  honesty  and  good  faith ;  for  both  authors 
wrote  as  they  fdt,  and  failed  in  producing  more 
than  partial  truth,  which  is  always  tantamount 
to  error,  dmply  because  they  both  lacked  a 
faculty  all  essential  to  the  separate  inquiries 
which  they  conducted.    Both  were  fully  sensible 
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of  the  immense  power  of  aasocuktion  in  eliciting 
images  of  delight;  bat  the  one,  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  simple  soonds,  from  the  want  of  a 
musical  ear,  attribated  all  the  power  of  music 
to  association  alone;  and  the  other,  insensible 
to  the  beauty  of  simple  colours,  attributed, 
from  a  similar  want  of  appreciating  fiiculty,  all 
their  power  of  gratifying  the  eye  to  a  similar 
cause.  Some  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  article  on  the  *'  Beautiful ;"  but  the  following 
fine  stanias,  the  production  of  John  Finlay,  a 
Scottish  poet,  who  died  early  in  the  present 
century,  when  he  had  but  mastered  his  powers, 
xnay  be  new  to  most  of  them : 

*'  Why  does  the  melting  Toloe,  the  tunefol  string, 
A  sigfa  of  woe,  a  tear  of  pleasure,  bring? 
CSin  simple  sounds,  or  joy,  or  grief  inspire. 
Or  wake  the  soul  responsive  to  the  wire? 
Ah,  no  I  some  other  charm  to  rapture  draws. 
More  than  the  fingers'  skUl,  the  artist's  Uws; 
Some  httent  feeling  at  the  string  awakes, 
Starts  to  new  life,  and  through  the  fibres  shakes ; 
Some  cottage  home,  where  first  the  strdn  was  heard. 
By  many  a  tie  of  former  days  endeared ; 
Some  lovely  maid  who  on  thy  toeom  hung, 
And  breathed  the  note  all  tearful  as  she  sung; 
Some  youth  who  fbst  awoke  the  pensive  lay, 
Friend  of  thy  infant  years,  now  far  away ; 
Some  scene  tiiat  patriot  blood  embalms  in  song ; 
Some  brook  that  winds  thy  native  vales  among-— 
All  steal  into  the  soul,  in  witching  train. 
Till  home,  the  maid,  the  friend,  the  scene  return  agidn. 

Twas  thus  the  wanderer  'mid  the  S!yrian  wild 
Wept  at  the  strain  he  carolled  when  a  ehUd. 
O'er  many  a  weary  waste  the  traveller  passed. 
And  hoped  to  find  some  resting-place  at  last, 
Beneath  some  branchy  shade,  his  journey  done. 
To  shelter  from  the  desert  and  the  son ; 
And  haply  some  green  spot  the  pilgrim  found, 
And  hailed  and  blened  the  stream's  delldoua  sound. 
When  on  his  ear  the  well-known  ditty  stole. 
That,  as  it  melted,  passed  into  his  sool— 
'  Oh,  Both  well  bank !  '—each  thrilling  sound  conveyed 
The  Scottish  landscape  to  the  palm-tree  shade; 
Ko  more  Damascus'  streams  his  spirit  held, 
No  more  its  minarets  his  eye  beheld ; 
Pharphar  and  Abana  unheeded  glide,— 
He  hears  in  dreams  the  music  of  the  Clyde ; 
And  Bothwdl's  banks,  amid  o'er-arching  treM, 
Echo  the  bleat  of  flocks,  the  hum  of  bees. 
With  lees  keen  rapture  on  the  Syrian  shore, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore. 
His  eye  had  turned  amid  the  burst  of  day, 
Tsdmor's  giganUo  columns  to  survey. 
That  sullenly  their  length  of  shadows  throw 
On  sons  of  earth,  who  trembling  gase  below. 

"Twas  thus  when  to  Quebec's  proud  heights  a&r, 
Wolfe's  chivalry  rolled  on  the  tide  of  war, 
The  hardy  Highlander,  so  fierce  before. 
Languidly  lifted  up  the  huge  daymore. 
To  him  the  bugle's  mellow  notes  were  dumb, 
And  even  the  rousing  thunders  of  the  drum. 
Till  the  loud  pibroch  sounded  in  the  van. 
And  led  to  battib  forth  each  dauntlesi  dui. 
On  rush  the  brave,  the  plalded  chiefs  advance. 
The  line  reeounds,  *  Loohiel's  awa*  to  France  1' 
With  vigorous  arm  the  ftdchion  lift  on  high. 
Fight  as  their  fMhers  fought,  and  like  their  fathers 

die." 


Long  as  our  extract  is,  there  are,  we  suppoee^ 
few  of  our  readers  who  wiQ  deem  it  too  long: 
Independently,  too,  of  ita  exquisite  vein,  it 
illustrates  better  both  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  Lord  Jeffrey's  theory  of  beauty  than  any 
other  passage  in  the  round  of  our  literature 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  For  there  are 
scores  whose  degree  of  musical  taste  compela 
them  to  hold  that  there  is  a  beauty  in  "simple 
sounds"  altogether  independent  of  assodataon, 
for  the  single  individuals  whose  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  "  simple  colours"  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  convince  them  that  it,  like  the  other  senses 
has  an  underived  existence,  wholly  its  own. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to 
speak  of  the  distinguished  man  so  recently  lost 
to  us,  as  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  judge. 
He  wiU  be  long  remembered  in  Edinburgh  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  effective 
pleaders  that  ever  appeared  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
It  has  become  common  to  allude  to  his  appear- 
ances in  the  House  of  Commons  as  failuree.  We 
know  not  how  his  speeches  may  have  sounded  in 
the  old  chapel  of  St  Stephen's;  but  this  we 
know,  that  of  all  the  speeches  in  both  Houses  of 
which  the  Reform  Bill  proved  the  firuitful  occa- 
sion, we  remember  only  his:  we  can  ever  recall 
some  of  its  happy  phrases,  as  when,  for  instance, 
he  described  the  important  measure  which  he 
advocated  as  a  firmament  which  was  to  separate 
the  purer  waters  above  from  the  fouler  and 
more  turbulent  waters  below — ^the  solid  worth  of 
the  country,  zealous  for  reform,  from  its  wild, 
unprincipled  licentiousness,  bent  on  subversion; 
and,  founding  mainly  on  this  selective  instinct 
of  our  memory,  we  conclude  that  the  speech 
which  is  said  to  have  disappointed  friendis  and 
gratified  opponents,  must  have  been  really  one 
of  the  best  delivered  at  the  time — ^perhaps  the 
very  best  As  a  judge,  the  character  of  Jeffirey 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  vigorous  stana  of 
Dryden : 

"In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of 


All  accounts  agree  in  representing  him  as  in 
private  life  one  of  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of 
mortals,  ever  surrounded  by  the  aroma  of  a 
delicate  sense  of  honour  and  a  transparent  truth- 
fulness, equable  in  temper,  full  in  conversation, 
of  a  playful  ease,  and,  with  even  his  ordinary 
talk,  ever  glittering  in  an  unpremeditated  wit» 
"that  loved  to  play,  not  wound."  Never  was 
there  a  man  more  thoroughly  beloved  by  his 
friends.  Though  his  term  of  life  exceeded  the 
allotted  threescore  and  ten  years,  his  fine  in- 
tellect, like  that  of  the  great  Chalmers,  whom 
he  sincerely  loved  and  respected,  and  by  whom 
he  was  much  loved  and  respected  in  tun,  was 
to  the  last  untouched  by  decay.  Only  foor 
days  previous  to  that  of  his  death  he  sat  upon 
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the  bench ;  only  a  few  months  ago  he  famished 
an  article  for  hie  old  Review^  distingnished  by 
all  the  nice  discernment  and  acumen  of  his  most 
Tigorons  days.  It  is  further  gratifying  to  know, 
that,  though  infected  in  yonth  and  middle  age 
l>y  the  wide-spread  infidelity  of  the  first  French 
Bevolation,  he  was  for  at  least  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  of  a  different  spirit:  he  read 
much  and  often  in  his  Bible ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  especially,  and  with  much  solici- 
tude, the  writings  of  St  Paul. 

JEFFREY  AT  HOME.* 

Of  Jeffrey's  habits  of  work  we  do  not  know 
much.  But  what  we  do  know  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  He  never  took  up  his  pen  till  the 
candles  were  lit;  and,  like  Sheridan,  and  Byron, 
and  Charles  I^mb,  he  did  most  of  his  work  in 
those  fatal  hours  of  inspiration  from  ten  at 
night  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
adopted  originally,  perhaps,  from  the  exigencies 
of  his  profession.  Jefirey  continued  these  habits 
of  study  and  of  work  all  through  his  life;  and 
the  only  disagreeable  incident  attending  his 
elevation  to  the  bench  was,  at  least  in  his  own 
cettmation,  the  hard  necessity  it  imposed  upon 
him  of  breakfasting  now  and  then  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  manuscript  was 
inexpressibly  vile;  for  he  wrote  with  great 
haste,  as  most  men  do  whose  thoughts  outrun 
their  pens,  generally  used  a  wretched  pen,  for 
he  could  never  cut  a  quill ;  and  altered,  erased, 
and  interlined  without  the  slightest  thonght 
either  of  the  printer  or  his  correspondent. 
Sydney  Smith  was  always  quizzing  Jeffrey  upon 
his  scrawl.  "How  happy  I  should  be,"  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  notes,  "if  you  would  but 
dictate  your  letters,  and  not  write  them  your- 
mML  I  can  scarcely  ever  read  them."  He 
gives  a  pleasant  description  in  another  of  the 
sort  of  perplexities  he  got  into  in  trying  to 
puzzle  out  Jeffrey's  manuscript  "I  have  tried 
to  rsad  it  from  left  to  right,  and  Mrs  Sydney 
from  right  to  left,  and  we  neither  of  us  can 
decipher  a  single  word  of  it"  Constable's 
printers  followed  Jeffrey's  copy  as  Scotch  ter- 
riers follow  their  quarry,  by  scent,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  put  two  sentences 
together  by  sight  '*A  more  illegible  hand," 
says  Lord  Cockbum,  "has  rarely  tormented 
friends.  The  plague  of  small  and  misshapen 
letters  is  aggravated  by  a  love  of  contractions, 
and  an  aversion  to  the  relief  of  new  paragraphs. 
There  are  whole  volumes,  and  even  an  entire 
play,  with  the  full  complement  of  acts  and 

*  9y  Charies  Pebodly. 


scenes,  without  a  new  line."  The  explanation 
is,  of  course,  the  usual  one  with  men  of  Jeffrey's 
temperament  and  genius.  He  had  a  horror  and 
hatred  of  the  work  of  the  desk.  "I  would 
willingly  forfeit  any  of  my  attainments,"  he 
says,  "to  acquire  a  good  form  of  writing.  But 
the  truth  is,  I  detest  the  employment  Such 
mechanical  drudgery  t  and  without  any  certainty 
of  the  attainment  of  my  end."  His  favourite 
hoars  of  reading  were  in  the  morning  and  in 
bed,  unless  he  had  to  deal  with  a  subject  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  in  that  case  he  read  it 
up,  as  he  read  up  most  of  his  briefs,  at  night; 
for  he  had  a  notion  that  hints  and  suggestions, 
facts  and  thoughts,  illustrations  and  authorities, 
picked  up  promiscuously  overnight,  assorted 
themselves  in  sleep  round  their  proper  centres, 
and  thus  reappeared  in  the  morning  in  logical 
order  under  the  influence  of  some  law  of  crystal- 
lisation in  the  intellect  or  the  imagination.  He 
had  a  "  canine  appetite  for  books,"  and  spent 
most  of  the  mornings  of  his  vacations  in  what 
he  calls  quiet  bed  readings,  in  careless  talk  with 
friends  and  visitors,  or,  when  alone,  in  lounging 
about  in  the  woods,  reading  idle  snatches  from 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  and  Keats  and  Shel- 
ley, or  in  "  watching  seals,  and  porpoises,  and 
yachts,  and  steam  vessels,  and  clouds  playing 
with  the  peaks  of  Arran;"  in  toying  with  "the 
shells  and  pebbles  that  engaged  the  leisure  of 
Scipio  and  Lslius,  in  a  world  in  which  nothing 
was  like  our  world  but  the  said  shells  and 
pebbles,  and  the  minds  of  virtuous  men  resting 
from  their  labours,"  and  in  quiet  contemplative 
trots  before  dinner  along  the  sands,  with  "  the 
waves  plashing  round  his  feet,  and  the  wild 
thyme,  and  the  bees,  and  the  white  houses 
gleaming  round  the  shores  of  the  mountains^ 
bays,  and  promontories  before  him."  This  sort 
of  life  was  his  delight ;  and  in  his  early  days, 
before  he  began  to  dream  of  the  horsehair  and 
ermine  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  he  is  everlast- 
ingly harping  upon  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a 
cottage  with  £300  a  year,  a  wife  and  children, 
friends  and  books,  free  from  all  the  vexations  of 
law  and  politics;  for  he  thought  public  life, 
after  all,  a  sort  of  harlequinade,  and  never 
entered  into  its  contests  with  the  zest  and 
ambition  of  a  man  who  cared  two  straws  about 
its  honours  and  rewards.  Even  when  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  with  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  a  position  where  a  man  of 
his  powers  might  have  won  the  highest  prizes  of 
Parliamentary  eloquence,  we  find  him  pantmg 
for  a  couple  of  days  with  the  poets  at  Craig- 
crook.  "  If  it  were  not  for  my  love  of  beautiful 
nature  and  poetry,"  he  says,  "  my  heart  would 
have  died  within  me  long  ago." 
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ARCHIBALD    CONSTABLR 

[1774-1827.] 

Bt  THOMAS  CONSTABLE. 


LoBD  COOKBUBN  in  the  "MemorialB  of  his 
Time"  thiu  characteriBes  the  subject  of  the 
following  notice  :* 

*<To  Archibald  Constable,  the  publisher  of 
the  Bdinbuxyh  Meview,  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land has  been  more  indebted  than  to  any  other 
bookseller.  Till  he  appeared,  our  publishing 
trade  was  at  nearly  the  lowest  ebb;  partly 
because  there  was  neither  population  nor  inde- 
pendence to  produce  or  to  recognise  a  vigorous 
publisher;  and  partly  because  the  publishers 
we  had  were  too  spiritless  eren  for  their  posi- 
tion. Our  principal  booksellers  were  Bell  and 
Bradfute^  and  Manners  and  Miller,  in  the 
Parliament  dose;  ISiphinstone  Balfour,  Peter 
Hill,  and  WUliam  Creech,  in  the  High  Street; 
and  William  Laing  in  the  Canongate.  Laing 
was  a  good  collector  of  good  books,  chiefly  old 
ones,  but  did  not  publish  much.  Creech  was 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
Robertson  and  other  respectable  authors.  All 
the  rest  were  unimportant 

*'  Constable  began  as  a  lad  in  Hill's  shop,  and 
had  hardly  set  up  for  himself  when  he  reached 
the  summit  of  his  business.  He  rushed  out, 
and  took  possession  of  the  open  field,  as  if  he 
had  been  aware  from  the  first  of  the  existence 
of  the  latent  spirits,  which  a  skilful  conjurer 
might  call  from  the  depths  of  the  population  to 
the  service  of  literature.  Abandoning  the  old 
timid  and  grudging  system,  he  stood  out  as  the 
general  patron  and  payer  of  all  promising  publi- 
cations, and  confounded  not  merely  his  rivals  in 
trade,  but  his  very  authors,  by  his  unheard-of 
prices.  Ten,  even  twenty  guineas  a  sheet  for 
a  review,  £2000  or  £8000  for  a  single  poem,  and 
£1000  each  for  two  philosophical  dissertations^f 
drew  authors  fh>m  dens  where  they  would 
otherwise  have  starved,  and  made  Edinburgh  a 
literary  mart,  famous  with  strangers^  and  the 
pride  of  its  own  citizens." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  introductory  epistle 
to  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  speaks  of  Aichibold 
Constable  as  a  "fHend,  whose  vigorous  intellect 
and  liberal  ideas  have  not  only  rendered  his 
native  country  the  mart  of  her  own  literature, 
but  established  a  court  of  letters  there  which 
must  conmiand  respect,  even  from  those  most 
inclined  to  dissent  from  many  of  its  canons. 
The  effect  of  these  changes,  operated  in  a  great 

*  Extracted  by  kind  pennission  of  Thomu  Oon- 
Btable  from  the  work  entitled  "  Archibald  Constable 
and  his  litexaiy  Oorreepondents.** 

t  By  Frofeswr  Dogald  Stewart  and  John  Playfair 
•—prefixed  to  a  supplement  of  the  "JEnoydopiBdia 
Britannlca.** 


measure  by  the  strong  sense  and  sagadons  calcu- 
lations of  an  individual  who  knew  how  to  avail 
himself,  to  an  unhoped-for  extent,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  talent  which  his  country  produced,  will 
probably  appear  more  clearly  to  the  generation 
which  shall  follow  the  present" 

In  one  of  my  father's  letters  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  date  July  11, 1822»  I  find  the  foUowing 
passage: 

"Among  the  maby  good  hints  and  advices 
you  have  given  me  was  one— that  I  should  make 
memorsnda  of  the  schemes,  projects,  and  other 
literary  doings  in  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  have  a  share.  I  have  not  entirely  overlooked 
this.  I  made  some  progress  last  summer  in 
putting  down  memoranda  of  my  early  career, 
and  I  believe  they  occupy  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  in  quarto,  pretty  doeely  written.  I 
would  have  continued  these  to  the  present  time 
had  not  my  absence  from  the  scenes  of  former 
activity,  and  the  total  want  of  documents  to 
refer  to,  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  have 
given  some  of  the  minute  details  which  I  should 
be  desirous  of  leaving  to  my  children,  and  it  is 
therefore  at  rest  for  the  present" 

The  memoranda  here  referred  to  were  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of 
revision  by  their  author,  but  they  are  interest- 
ing, and  contain  graphic  portraits  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries  and  predecessors  in  what  is 
technically  called  "  the  trade. "  The  manuscript 
that  lies  before  me  is  dated  Clermiston,  May 
1821. 

▲UTOBIOOBAFHT. 

I  was  bom  at  Cambee,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the 
24th  February  1774,  and  received  the  ordinary 
education  then  given  at  the  parochial  school 
there. 

It  may  be  curious  to  notice  the  circumstance 
which  first  led  to  my  following  the  trade  of 
bookselling.  William  Cockbum,  a  bookbinder 
from  Edinburgh,  had,  about  the  dose  of  the 
year  1786,  opened  a  shop,  as  bookbinder,  book- 
seller, stationer,  etc,  in  Pittenweem,  and  to 
this  shop  it  was  a  great  "ploy"  for  the  boya 
from  the  neighbouring  country  sdiools  on  tha 
Saturday  afternoons  to  repair,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  themselves  with  the  articles  of 
stationery  and  the  school-books  required  for 
their  limited  use,  and  suitable  for  their  still 
more  limited  means.  Here  in  the  Pittenweem 
"stationer's,"  as  he  wss  called,  we  boys  for  the 
first  time  had  the  opportimity  of  seeing  picture* 
books  and  halfjpenny  prints,  which  adorned  the 
window  of  the  shop ;  and  to  some  of  us  this  was 
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a  fouroe  of  no  small  deligiit.  Then  was  one 
print  in  paiticalar,  a  broadside,  which  nsed  to 
hold  a  distingnished  place  in  the  shop  window, 
"The  History  of  Shon  ap  Morgan,  a  Shentle- 
msn  of  Wales,"  with  his  portrait,  riding  on  an 
ass,  of  which  I  have  never  since  that  day  seen 
another  copy. 

It  wss  on  returning  home  after  one  of  these 
occasions  that  I  expressed  to  my  intelligent  and 
worthy  father  my  great  anxiety  to  be  employed 
by  the  Pittenweem  bookbinder,  and  to  \^  bred 
a  stationer,  as  the  trade  was  called.  I  alleged 
that  from  having  lately  applied  with  great  dili- 
gence and  snccess  to  the  ooenpation  of  land- 
messorer  snd  planner,  as  Mr  Wilson's  assistant, 
my  cronies  at  sdiool  sssnred  me  that  I  wonld 
make  an  equally  soocessfnl  bookbinder,  and  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  stationer, 
though  a  braw-dressed  man,  had  noticed  me  in 
Pittenweem  market,  which  I  thought  looked 
favonimbly  for  my  object,  which  was  surely  fsr 
better  thui  going  to  sea  Or  driving  the  plough. 
My  father  undertook  to  endeavour  to  bring  the 
matter  about,  and  it  so  happened  that  at  this 
period  the  annual  cock-fighting,  or  "barrows," 
as  it  was  called^  was  held  at  Cambee,  an  occa- 
sion on  which  the  fathers  and  iHends  of  the 
boys  nsed  to  assemble  and  make  merry;  it  was 
in  the  eonrse  of  conversation  at  this  meeting, 
that  it  oocuired  to  my  father  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  trade,  and  he  accordingly 
applied  by  letter  without  delay  to  Mrs  Esgle, 
seed-merciiant  in  Edinbuxgh,  a  friend  with 
whom  he  had  occasional  correspondenceu  This 
worthy  woman  secured  for  me  a  promise  fh>m 
Mr  Peter  Hill,  an  old  apprentice  of  her  own, 
and  who  intended  within  a  few  months  to  open 
shop  in  Edinbuxgh  as  a  bookseller,  to  receive 
me  as  sn  apprentice,  if  I,  on  being  seen,  should 
be  approved  ot  I  was  accordingly  despatched 
to  Bdinbnigh  in  November  1787,  and  the  result 
was  an  engagement  as  an  apprentice  for  six 
years»  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fulfil, 
oommendng  my  career  in  February  1788.  Mr 
Hill  had  been  for  a  good  many  years  principsl 
dark  to  Mr  Creech,  wss  highly  respected  as 
poMsssing  gentlemanly  manners  beyond  most 
oitheiB  of  the  trade,  and  proved  in  this  early 
and  important  stage  of  my  career  a  kind  and 
indulgent  master.  I  remember  my  visit  to 
Edinburgh  even  at  this  day  with  very  consider- 
able delight,  and  I  wss  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  on  8t  Andrew's  Day  the  procession  of 
Frscmasons  by  torchlight^  which  afforded  me  on 
my  return  home  subject  of  no  small  interest  for 
the  information  of  my  schoolfellows  and  others. 
Hie  grsnd  dresses  of  the  people  surprised  me 
■otaUttlcL 

There  is  a  dieumstanoe  which  is  here  not  un- 
worthy of  record.  It  wss  my  good  fortune  to 
be  guided  in  seeing  Edinburgh  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  a  young  msn  who  was  then  Mrs 
Bsgle's  apprentice,  and  who  has  proved  to 


me  ever  since  a  companion  and  friend  of  the 
greatest  worth  and  respectability.  On  my  com- 
ing'to  Mr  Hill,  Mrs  Esgle  treated  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  thus  it  was  that  Henderson  and  I 
became  intimate  friends  and  sssodates  during  a 
number  of  years  of  esrly  and  attached  inter* 
course.  He,  frt>m  having  redded  nearly  a  year 
in  Edinburgh  before  my  coming  to  it,  had  the 
advantage  of  me  in  knowledge  of  the  place  and 
people ;  and  the  circumstance  to  which  I  particu- 
larly allude,  as  connected  with  an  important 
period  of  my  own  after-career,  is  this — ^I  was 
taken  by  Henderson  to  the  shop  of  Mr  Creech, 
and  there  placed  in  the  notice  of  my  ftiture 
master.  Mr  Creech  himself,  as  was  his  fashion 
at  that  time  and  for  many  a  day  afterwards, 
was  standing  on  the  steps  that  led  to  his  shop 
along  with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  who 
used  there  daily  to  associate.  Among  these  was 
the  late  Mr  Andrew  Bell,  proprietor  of  the 
"Encyclopssdia  Britannica,"  who,  from  the 
particular  shape  of  his  body,  and  remark- 
able nose  —  which  I  assured  my  playfellows 
on  going  back  to  Kellie  was  quite  unlike  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  Fife— particularly  attracted 
my  observation.  On  becoming  an  apprentioe  I 
very  soon  discovered  the  importance  of  this  per* 
sonsge,  and  I  remember  one  of  the  early  duties 
I  had  to  perform  was  to  csrry  an  offer  to  him 
from  Mr  Hill  for  one  hundred  copies  of  the 
"  Encydopsedia  Britannica,"  the  publication  of 
which  had  just  then  commenced.  This  offer  I 
remember — ^much  to  Mr  Hill's  disappointment 
— ^was  rejected,  on  the  plea  that  Charles  Elliot 
and  Jamie  Hunter,  as  he  was  called,  had  ordered 
so  many  copies  that  there  were  none  to  spsre. 
I  afterwards  carried  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
Mr  Colin  MacFarquhar,  the  other  proprietor  of 
the  "  Encydopcsdla,"  which,  to  my  grief  and 
astonishment,  met  with  the  same  response  as 
that  which  I  had  received  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  same  day,  from  the  queer  bowed  man  with 
the  big  nose.  These  fedings,  though  experi- 
enced thirty  years  ago,  I  well  remember.  They 
have  often  been  brought  to  my  recollection  by 
my  subsequent  important  interest  in  and  con- 
nection with  the  "Encyclopndia." 

After  this,  I  returned  home  and  attended 
school  at  Cambee  as  before,  having  gained  con- 
siderably in  importance  with  my  schoolfdlows. 
The  number  of  scholars  did  not  exceed  fifty  or 
sixty,  frx>m  the  sge  of  six  to  my  own  sge,  which 
wss  under  fourteen  years,  though  some  were 
older.  I  psrted  from  them  on  the  2d  February 
1788,  with  feelings  that  most  persons  have  ex- 
perienced, and  which  need  not  therefore  be 
described* 

I  began  my  career  as  an  apprentioe  in  February 
1788.  My  first  occupation  was  assisting  Mr  Hill 
to  arrange  the  stock  of  books  with  which  he  was 
to  commence  his  trade,  in  a  shop  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  Close,  with  a  conspicuous  sign-board,  and 
a  head  of  Thomson  the  poet  over  it^  which  in 
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the  then  state  of  Edinburgh  rendered  the  situa- 
tion attractive.  Mr  Hill  immediately  com- 
manded an  excellent  business;  I  lived  in  the 
house  with  him,  and  he  was  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent master ;  I  passed  six  years  very  happily  as 
an  apprentice,  and  another  as  a  clerk,  receiving 
in  the  last  year  £30  of  salary.  Mr  Hiirs  shop 
was  frequented  by  the  most  respectable  persons 
in  Edinburgh.  Bums  the  poet  when  in  town 
was  a  frequent  visitor ;  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessors and  clergy,  and  the  most  remarkable 
strangers.  I  remember  Captain  Grose  making 
frequent  visits,  and  my  conducting  him  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Advocates'  Library.  Mr  Hill 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  Parliament  Close, 
but  removed  about  the  year  1790  to  the  shop  at 
the  Cross  where  he  now  is — ^his  apprentices, 
clerks,  and  shopmen  increasing  with  his  trade, 
which  was  very  considerable. 

I  can  boast  of  one  distinguished  man  as  a 
companion  and  friend  at  this  early  period,  Mr 
William  Wallace,  whose  genius  and  talents  have 
placed  him  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  he  came  to  Mr  Hill's 
some  time  in  the  year  1791,  and  he  was  my 
senior  in  years.  After  the  hours  of  business 
we  used  to  pass  much  time  together,  greatly  to 
my  advantage,  although  some  of  our  pursuits 
did  not  greatly  assimilate.  Mr  Wallace  had  be- 
gun the  study  of  mathematics  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  was  at  this  time  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  present  eminence.  The  works  of 
Robert  Simson  and  Maclaurin  were  his  favourite 
books.  He  used  also  to  study  French  with 
great  assiduity,  not  unfrequently  assisted  in 
leisure  half-hours  by  Mr  James  Anderson,  who 
for  many  years  was  the  principal  writing-master 
in  Edinburgh.  Mr  Anderson  had  been  a  great 
friend  to  American  independence,  was  a  person 
of  liberal  principles  in  all  that  regards  the  happi- 
ness and  progress  of  man,  and  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  French  Revolution ;  but  above  all,  he 
took  mnch  pains  and  delight  in  giving  instruc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  French  language,  to 
young  men  whose  opportunities  of  stady  and 
means  of  paying  for  instruction  he  knew  to  be 
not  great.  To  this  worthy  person  I  have  often 
since  heard  Mr  Wallace  acknowledge  the  debt 
of  which  I  now  speak. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Playfair,  which  occurred 
in  July  1819,  Mr  Wallace  became  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Edinbaiigh,  in  the 
event  of  his  friend,  Professor  Leslie,  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  the  present  day, 
being  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Mr  Playfair. 
There  were  many  candidates,  and  influence  of 
almost  every  description  was  used  with  the 
electors  for  this  high  academic  honour,  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
printed  testimonials  and  certificates  circulated 
on  the  occasion  by  all  the  candidates  show  the 
opposition  he  had  to  contend  with — ^those  printed 
in  his  favour  vill  remain  a  lasting  memorial. 


He  was  much  indebted,  however,  to  the  active, 
and  indeed  unremitting  endeavours  of  his  old 
friend  Mr  Alexander  Henderson,  who  was  at 
that  time  Dean  of  Guild,  and  whose  manly  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  did  much  to  promote  the 
election. 

The  period  from  Mr  Wallace's  becoming  one 
of  my  associates  till  his  settlement  at  Perth  I 
shall  always  remember  as  among  the  most  fortu- 
nate and  happy  of  my  life.  I  received  much 
advice  and  useful  information  from  him,  and  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  record  that  our 
friendship  remains  to  this  hour  unbroken.  He 
was  bom  at  Dysart ;  his  family,  a  worthy  race, 
had  been  feuars  at  Kilconqnhar  for  fully  two 
centuries,  and  he  is  now  in  possession  of  remains 
of  the  family  property. 

The  years  of  my  apprenticeship  passed  with- 
out many  incidents  that  I  need  now  record. 
My  father^s  death  in  1791  was  my  first,  and  one 
of  my  most  severe  afliictions.  He  left  no  pro- 
perty to  his  family,  but  this  circumstance  was 
fortunately  the  less  felt  from  the  fact  that  my 
mother  and  I  were  the  only  individuals  who 
required  assistance.  He  died  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year,  of  fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  and  had 
been  through  life  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
active  man.  My  mother,  who  was  three  years 
his  senior,  long  survived  him,  and  died  in  my 
house  in  August  1819,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
in  full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  that  could  tend  to  make 
the  last  years  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life  blest 
and  happy. 

During  my  apprenticeship — ^indeed  from  1788 
to  1795—1  continued  to  devote  my  entire  atten- 
tion to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  my  business^ 
I  attended  book  auctions,  read  catalogues,  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  books.  There  were  few  sale 
catalogues  published  in  Edinburgh  at  this 
period,  and  these  were  slovenly  and  ill  edited. 
Mr  Hill  did  not  attend  at  all  to  old  books,  but 
in  the  year  1791  or  1792—1  foi^t  which— the 
Earl  of  Moray  sent  him  a  considerable  number 
from  his  library  in  the  North,  in  exchange  for 
modern  publications.  This  collection  being  too 
large  for  the  shop,  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
sent  to,  a  warehouse  hired  on  purpose,  «nd  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  agree- 
able occurrences  in  my  business  experience  was 
a  commission  to  examine  these  old  books.  I 
thought  it  was  an  unfavourable  reflection  on  our 
establishment  that  there  should  be  no  catalogue 
of  them,  or  of  the  stock  generally,  and  I  there- 
fore proposed  to  Mr  Hill  to  make  one  of  all  the 
books  in  his  possession. 

I  set  to  work  and  made  a  catalogue,  not  cer- 
tainly of  the  most  perfect  description,  for  I  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  value  of  books ;  yet  the 
pricing,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  devolved  on 
me.  This  catalogue  did  not  attract  much  notice, 
as  it  contained  few  books  of  price  or  rarity;  bat 
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its  saccea  indaced  Mr  Hill  to  encourage  me 
to  collect  books  at  aactiona  and  otherwise. 
I  did  so  with  no  small  snccess  in  my  own 
opinion,  thongfa  to  no  groat  extent  in  point  of 
number,  and  I  published  what  I  called  a 
"Supplement,"  which,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
contained  only  one  book  that  I  should  since 
have  desired  to  possess,  an  early  edition  of 
Spenser^s  "Fairy  Queen,"  with  notes  in  MS.  by 
the  late  Mr  Callander  of  Cnigforth,  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  was  sold  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun 
of  Luss. 

About  this  time  also  the  trustees  of  Miss 
Scott,  now  Duchess  of  Portland,  had  purchased 
from  the  Earl  of  Ijauderdale  the  estate  of 
Hatton,  in  Midlothian,  and  along  with  it  the 
remains  of  the  old  family  library,  Lord  Lauder- 
dale having  retained  only  such  books  as  at  the 
time  suited  his  own  fancy.  A  very  considerable 
collection  was  left  at  Hatton,  of  which  Miss  Scott 
wished  to  have  a  catalogue,  and  this  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make.  I  spent  seyeral  weeks  at 
Hatton  in  the  work.  There  were  a  good  many 
duplicates  and  other  books  which  Miss  Scott 
exchanged  with  lir  Hill,  and,  to  my  no  small 
delight,  the  selection  of  these,  as  I  well  re- 
member, was  left  to  m&  This  was  one  of  the 
first  opportunities  I  had  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  books,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  afterwards  came  into  my  own  hands,  on  a 
re-sale  of  the  estate  to  Dr  Davidson  of  Muir- 
house,  a  year  or  two  after  I  had  commenced 
business  on  my  own  account  The  library  at 
Hatton  had  never  been  very  curious  or  import- 
ant, the  books  having  been  dispersed,  as  I  sup- 
poee,  at  different  periods ;  tiiose  of  the  collection 
retained  by  the  present  earl  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  probably  still  are.  Among  the 
books  left  by  Lord  Lauderdale  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  tracts,  amounting  to  about  150  volumes 
of  various  sizes  and  descriptions ;  I  sold  these  in 
one  lot  about  the  year  1798  to  Mr  Turner,  an 
Bnglish  gentleman  then  residing  at  Newbattle, 
an  excellent  customer  of  mine  for  several  years. 
A  year  or  two  later,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  paid 
a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  I  was  introduced  to 
him  by  Professor  Dalzel,  and  his  lordship  being 
then  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  tracts,  particularly 
on  political  economy,  Mr  Turner  was,  at  my 
request,  so  obliging  as  to  transfer  to  him  the 
collection  I  have  just  mentioned.  Dr  Davidson 
had  retained  at  Hatton  a  good  many  of  the 
fiunily  books,  among  others  the  Somers's  *'  Col- 
lection,'' in  sixteen  volumes;  these  also  I  ob- 
tained for  Lord  Lauderdale.  Thus  commenced 
ray  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  his 
lordship,  with  whom  I  have  since  had  many 
tmsaetions,  including  the  publication  of  all 
bis  works,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  January  1794,  when  my  apprenticeship 
eame  to  an  end,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  re- 
main another  year  with  Mr  Hill,  in  the  capacity 


of  his  clerk.  Several  years  previously  I  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
whom  I  had  afterwards  the  good  fortune  to  call 
my  wife,  but  with  whom  I  did  not  enjoy  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
till  after  some  years  of  a  most  sincere  and  pas- 
sionate attachment.  I  attribute  no  small  share 
of  my  success  in  life  to  the  feelings,  anticipa- 
tions, and,  I  may  add,  honourable  contrivances 
which,  during  this  period,  often  engaged  my 
mind  in  the  pursuit  by  which  I  hoped  to  become 
one  day  the  husband  of  Mary  Willison.  My 
only  introduction  to  her  father  consisted  in  the 
occasional  intercourse  of  going  on  business  to 
his  printing-office,  but  this  good  man  was  my 
first  and  through  life  my  kindest  friend;  he  used 
to  notice  me,  even  at  this  early  day,  with  a 
familiarity  which  in  no  small  degree  cJierished 
in  me  my  hopes  and  my  ambition.  With  my 
dear  wife  I  became  personally  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1794»  and  we  were  married 
on  the  16th  January  1795.  I  previously  an- 
nounced by  letter  to  her  father  the  resolution 
we  had  formed,  and  although  he  intimated  no 
formal  acquiescence,  he  did  not  object,  and 
received  me  as  his  son-in-law  in  the  kindest 
manner,  ever  afterwards  aiding  and  assisting  me 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  in  all  that  could 
conduce  to  my  establishment  in  the  world  and 
advancement  in  life.  The  result  of  his  kind 
efforts  has,  I  trust,  not  been  without  some 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  it  is  my  greatest 
pleasure  at  this  moment  to  leave  on  record  this  tes- 
timony of  my  obligations  to  a  most  worthy  man. 
Before  beginning  business  on  my  own  account 
in  1795, 1  had  been  kindly  noticed  by  the  late 
Mr  John  Fairbaim,  whose  son,  his  assistant  in 
business,  had  died  only  a  short  time  before. 
Bfr  Fairbaim  offered  me  a  share  in  his  trade, 
but  his  stock  was  considerable,  and  I  thought 
it  preferable  to  commence  on  my  own  account 
Our  intercourse  on  this  occasion,  however,  was 
tiie  means  of  forming  an  intimacy  which  I  found 
of  great  service.  He  introdnced  me  to  many  of 
the  country  booksellers,  who  afterwards  became 
my  correspondents,  and  was  in  other  respects 
ever  afterwards  my  friend.  We  used  to  asso- 
ciate a  good  deal  together,  as  indeed  was  the 
practice  of  booksellers  in  Edinburgh  at  this 
period.  Mr  Fairbaim  had  been  bred  with  Adrian 
Watkins,  the  king's  printer;  was  afterwards  for 
many  years  clerk  to  Mr  Donaldson,  the  eminent 
bookseller ;  and  did  not  start  on  his  own  account 
till  he  had  reached  rather  an  advanced  period  of 
life.  He  was  a  most  careful,  respectable,  and 
worthy  man.  He  died  in  the  year  1810,  and 
having  no  near  relatives,  left  me  and  my  friend, 
Mr  Reid,  of  Leith,  residuary  legatees  of  his  effects. 
His  trade  was  chiefly  confined  to  reprints  of  ordi- 
nary publications ;  and  he  had  much  intercourse 
with  American  booksellers.  He  understood  his 
own  line  of  business  extremely  well,  and  it  was 
consequently  well  conducted. 
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With  Mr  Hill  I  ranained  till  the  completion 
of  my  year  as  a  derk.  On  leaving  him  in  Janu- 
ary 1796»  and  a  few  weeks  alter  my  marriage,  I 
went  to  London,  remaining  there  for  abont  a 
month,  and  informing  myself»  by  all  the  oppor- 
tnnities  within  my  reach,  of  the  state  of  book- 
selling in  the  metropolis.  I  then  became  ac- 
qoainted  with  many  gentlemen  with  whom  it 
was  my  hope  afterwards  to  have  interconrse  and 
correspondence,  and  in  this  I  believe  I  succeeded 
as  well  sa  could  be  expected  for  a  young  man 
not  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr  Bell  to  the  Bobinsons 
of  Paternoster  Bow,  then  the  first  publishers  in 
the  island;  to  Mr  Cadell  of  the  Strand  by  Mr 
Creech,  and  to  Mr  Longman  by  Mr  Lawrie,  who 
was  then  Mr  Longman's  only  correspondent  in 
Scotland.  From  all  these  gentlemen  I  received 
much  attention,  especially  from  Mr  Longman ; 
and  to  our  acquaintance  I  believe  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  attribute  his  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  trade  in  Scotland,  and  much  of 
his  connection  with  its  literature. 

I  picked  up  a  good  many  books  in  London  to 
assist  in  furnishing  my  shop  at  Edinburgh, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  afforded 
by  two  friends,  Messrs  Taylor  and  Henderson, 
who^  on  my  setting  out  for  London,  had  given 
me  £150,  to  be  repaid  when  I  should  be  able  to 
do  so.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  ungrateful,  and 
that  they  do  not  repent  of  their  patronage  of  a 
young  unprotected  friend.  I  had  got,  besides, 
books  from  my  father-in-law  to  the  value  of 
about  £S00 ;  these  last  I  exchanged,  and  turned 
to  the  best  account  I  could. 

On  my  return  to  Scotland  I  made  an  excursion 
to  Perth,  through  Fifeshire,  eta,  in  the  hope  of 
collecting  books,  and  succeeded  tolerably  well. 
I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr 
Bethune  of  Eilconquhar,  a  kind  and  hospitable 
man,  who  received  me  at  his  house  with  much 
attention  during  a  stay  of  three  or  four  days. 
Mr  Bethune,  formerly  Henry  Lindsay,  had  then 
only  recently  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  estate. 
He  had  been  altering  his  bouse,  and  at  consider- 
able expense  in  improving  it;  but  the  estate 
being  entailed,  his  income  was  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  expenditure;  and  I  purchased 
from  him  a  considerable  lot  of  books  which  had 
belonged  partly  to  the  Bethunes,  his  maternal 
ancestors,  and  partly  to  the  Lindsays  of  Wor- 
miston.  With  what  I  collected  in  London,  had 
gathered  in  the  country,  and  this  collection,  I 
established  myself  at  the  Cross ;  the  books  were 
neither  numerous  tor  of  much  value,  but  \ 
printed  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  I  now  con- 
sider as  a  curiosity,  as  I  dare  say  some  of  my 
family  will  do  at  a  future  day.  To  distinguish 
my  place  of  business  from  the  circulating  lib- 
raries which  surrounded  me,  I  had  inscribed 
over  the  door,  <*  Scarce  Old  Books,"  which  was 
quizzed  by  some  of  my  brethren  and  neighbours 
as  "  Scarce  o'  Books ; "  but  I  had  the  satisfaction 


of  knowing,  what  probably  they  did  not,  that  there 
tosfis  some  scarce  books  within,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  <*  Scarce  Books  "  continued  over  the  door 
till  I  believe  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  col- 
lection had  considerably  increased  under  my 
management. 

My  success  in  business  fur  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations: my  shop  became  a  place  of  daUy 
resort  for  the  book-colleeton  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  then  not  numerpus.  The  late  Mr  Geoige 
Paton  and  Mr  David  Herd  soon  found  their  way  ^ 
to  me ;  they  were  judicious  oollecton,  but  their 
means  did  not  admit  of  giving  much  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  purchase.  We  used  often  to 
meet->not  unfrequently  in  John  Dowie's--and  I 
derived  fhmi  both  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  books  of  general,  and 
the  literature  of  Scotland  in  particular. 

The  publication  of  my  sale  catalogue  in  May 
1795,  procured  me  the  correspondence  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  suppUed,  in  consequence,  a  good 
many  books  to  Mr  G^rge  Chalmers,  with  whom 
I  have  had  an  intimate  and  important  connec- 
tion ever  since;  and  I  have  experienced  fit>m 
him  all  that  could  be  desired  from  a  liberal  and 
kind  friend,  as  will  be  found  in  our  extensive 
correspondence  and  considerable  transactions. 
The  late  Mr  Plummer,  of  Middlestead,  also  be- 
came my  steady  and  attached  customer.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  old  books,  particularly 
of  all  relating  to  Shakespeare— was  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire— a  man  of  very  excellent  and  face- 
tious manners,  and  of  good  fortune.  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  who  has  since  been  so  distinguished  in 
the  literary  world,  succeeded  him  as  Sheriff  of 
the  county.  The  celebrated  John  Pinkerton 
also  became  a  correspondent  for  books  out  of  my 
catalogue  about  this  period,  and  prevailed  with 
me  to  take  some  trouble  for  him  to  obtain  tran- 
scripts ih>m  the  Advocates'  Library  and  public 
records.  For  this  purpose  I  recommended  my 
friend  Mr  William  Anderson,  but  Mr  Pinkerton 
contrived,  as  was  usual  with  him,  to  use  Mr 
Anderson  ill;  and  the  particulars  of  the  ill- 
usage  will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  which  Mr 
Anderson  felt  it  necessary  to  publish  in  the  year 
1797.  Mr  Gough  also  became  my  ooirespon- 
dent;  and  I  must  say  that  my  rapid  success 
astonished  myself  hot  a  little.  My  great  ambi- 
tion was  to  pick  up  curious  and  valuable  works 
relative  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Scotland, 
with  which  department  of  bookselling  I  consider- 
ed no  other  at  all  to  be  compared;  and  I  believe 
I  was  the  first  of  the  trade--«t  least  in  modem 
times — who  took  a  deep  interest  in  securing  and 
preserving  all  books  relating  to  Scottish  litera- 
ture.   Of  this  I  shall  speak  at  laige  hereafter. 

In  November  1795  I  published  a  supplement 
to  my  catalogue,  containing  a  good  many  curi* 
ous  articles ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  I 
was  fint  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  John, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the  eminent  ooUeotor. 
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His  Once  selected  seyend  rare  and  curious 
aiticles  from  my  catalogue,  was  henceforth  a 
constant  visitor  of  my  shop  whenever 'he  came 
to  Edinbnigh,  and  I  had  ever  afterwards  a  great 
deal  of  intercourse  with  him.  He  ^as  a  person 
of  elegant  and  accomplished  manners,  of  a  most 
noble  and  engaging  appearance,  and  generally 
▼isited  Edinburgh  twice  a  year,  when  he  usually 
liononred  me  with  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
his  &vourite  puxsuit  Scottish  literature  and 
antiquities  engaged  his  particular  attention.  I 
may  mention  here  that  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land" was  the  favourite  volume  of  all  he  pos- 
sessed, and  that  he  never  travelled  fh)m  home 
without  it  This  copy  is  now  in  my  possession, 
having  purchased  it  at  the  sale  of  his  Grace's 
libnuy;  and  I  need  not  add  that  I  esteem  it  as 
one  of  my  greatest  literary  treasures.  The  duke 
liad  received  it  as  a  legacy  from  his  friend,  the 
late  David  Erskine,  W.Sw,  whose  autograph  is 
aitiU  in  the  volume.  The  copy  wanted  several 
leaves,  which  I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction 
to  supply  fh>m  a  still  more  imperfect  one  given 
to  me  by  the  late  Kr  John  M'GowaUj  and  which 
was  used  in  printing  the  edition  edited  by  the 
late  Br  Leyden.  From  the  same  copy,  now  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  I  also  gave  several 
leaves  to  the  British  Museum.  The  duke's  is, 
however,  the  only  one  known  containing  the 
full  text ;  and  is  only  incomplete  by  the  want 
of  the  title-page,  of  which,  however,  a  small 
portion  still  remains.  The  full  title  will  be 
found  in  the  Harleian  catalogue. 

About  this  period  I  had  also  the  pleasure  to 
heoome  acquainted  with  Mr  Leslie,  now  Profes- 
wat  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  ^of 
Sdinbuigh — a  name  too  distinguished  to  znake 
it  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  add  anything 
respecting  it.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  I  have  enjoyed  Mr  Leslie's  confidence 
and  friendship  undiminished  from  that  period 
to  the  present  I  remember  well  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  my  success  as  a  bookseller. 
He  knew  a  great  deal  about  books,  in  particular 
of  the  subjects  for  which  his  own  studies  are  so 
distinguished.  He  recommended  my  opening  a 
correspondence  with  the  Continent,  and  pro- 
curing a  collection  of  mathematical  books,  espe- 
cially the  works  of  Euler,  of  which,  though 
many  years  published,  few  were  supposed  to 
have  reached  this  country.  They  had  been 
chiefly  published  at  St  Petersburg.  This  pur- 
chase was  the  occasion  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  who  purchased 
from  me  several  of  the  most  expensive  of  my 
foreign  books,  and  continued  to  be  my  customer 
and  distinguished  friend,  as  I  shall  take  an 
opportanity  of  mentioning  hereafter. 

My  first  publication  was  a  pamphlet  by  a  Mr 
Black,  then  a  student  of  divinity,  entitled  "Anec- 
dotes of  the  False  Messias,"  to  which  I  did  not 
affix  my  name.  Richard  Brothers  was  then 
«ft«v<j»p  a  Tery  great  noise  in  the  world,  which 


led  to  this  contemptible  publication.  My 
second  and  third  were  "Observations  on  the 
Slave  Trade,"  and  "A  Letter  to  Mr  Pitt,"  both 
anonymous,  and  written  by  Dr  Bobert  Innes  of 
Qifford ;  both  were  very  unsuccessful,  but  that 
worthy  man  paid  the  expense  of  them.  My 
next  publication,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  the 
works  of  this  year  (1795),  was  an  account  of  the 
insurrection  in  Grenada,  where  Governor  Home 
was  massacred.  It  was  written  by  Mr  Gordon 
Tumbull,  who  had  e8cai>ed  firom  the  insurrec- 
tion and  just  returned  from  the  island  to  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  city  he  was  a  native.  This 
narrative  is  very  interesting,  and  sold  extremely 
well.  The  expense — as  best  suited  my  purposes 
at  this  period — was  paid  by  the  author.  Mr 
Tumbull  was  a  poet,  and  rendered  McNeill's 
'*Wm  and  Jean"  into  English  verse.  Li  the 
year  1796,  at  the  request  of  the  Bev.  Dr  John 
Erskine,  I  published  for  a  Mr  Robertson  a  trans- 
lation of  Lamps  on  the  "Duration  of  Hell- 
Punishment,"  which  did  not  sell,  but  it  intro- 
duced me  to  the  publication  of  Dr  Erskine's 
own  works,  which  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
small  idai^  though  not  of  great  emolument* 
My  retail  business  continued  to  increase,  and 
became  rather  considerable.  The  literary  men 
of  Edinburgh  bsgan  to  find  their  way  to  me 
about  this  time.  I  cannot  boast  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  seniors — ^Dr  Hugh  Blair 
excepted,  who  used  to  call  on  me  very  often; 
his  chief  amusement  was  in  reading  novels  and 
romances,  with  which  I  had  occasionally  the 
pleasure  of  supplying  him.  He  had  a  very 
choice  collection  of  books  at  his  house  in 
Argyle  Square,  and  I  had  great  pleasure  in 
visiting  him  of  an  afternoon  ai^d  turning  over 
his  collection.  He  was  very  kind  in  his  inter- 
course and  pleasing  in  his  manners. 

I  have  observed  that  the  preservation  of  the 
literature  of  Scotland  was  my  favourite  hobby, 
and  I  resolved  on  printing  and  preserving  some 
memorials  of  it  from  MSS.  pointed  out  to  me 
by  Mr  Paton.  About  this  year,  1796,  I  had 
perused,  with  no  small  delight,  the  diary  of 
Bobert  Birrel,  which,  however,  I  considered  as 
too  small  for  publication,  and  therefore  thought 
of  adding  to  it  some  other  Scotch  tracts,  and 
making  a  volume. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr  John  Grsham 
Dalyell,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  College 
of  St  Andrews,  happened  to  call  upon  me  in 
quest  of  some  book,  and  we  fell  into  conversa- 
tion. Finding  him  intelligent,  and  much  dis- 
posed to  be  civil,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
connection — ^I  may  say  intimacy — which  has 
continued  ever  since.    Mr  Dalyell  became  my 


*  About  the  year  1706  I  pabliahed  sevexal  reUgl- 
oos  woriu  for  Dr  Erskine,  a  veiy  kind  and  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  throogh  his  means  I  had  some 
corraepondenoe  with  America,  which  wss  probably 
more  generally  useful  than  pecuniarily  profitable. 
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frequent  visitor;  he  was  studying  law,  and  just 
about  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  some  time  in  the  year 
1797.  He  undertook,  with  great  readiness  and 
zeal,  the  editing  of  "  Birrel's  Diary,"  which  was 
published  the  following  year,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled '<  Fragments  of  Scottish  History,"  of 
which  I  printed  three  hundred  copies  with 
tolerable  success. 

For  editing  the  "  Fragments  of  Scottish  His- 
tory "  I  gave  Mr  Dalyell  from  £20  to  £dO,  the 
first  sum  of  that  amount  I  had  paid  for  this  sort 
of  literary  labour.  My  first  purchase  of  a 
copyright  was  a  volume  of  "Discourses"  by 
Dr  Erskine,  for  which  I  paid  £100,  and  of 
which  I  gave  Mr  Creech  a  share,  finding  it  con- 
venient to  divide  the  risk,  and  as  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  his  name  would  add  rBsi>ectability  to 
the  title-page. 

About  the  year  1796 1  was  introduced  to  David 
Erskine,  Earl  of  Buchan.  He  became  my  con- 
stant visitor,  and  bestowed  on  me  many  marks 
of  his  kind  approbation.  Indeed,  I  acknowledge 
myself  considerably  indebted  for  his  lordship's 
notice.  He  used  to  communicate  to  me  during 
his  daily  visits  such  information  regarding  the 
aathors  and  literature  of  Scotland  as  he  thought 
might  be  advantageous  in  promoting  a  know- 
ledge of  my  profession ;  he  used  to  talk  much 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  he  had  a 
good  many  years  before  established,  and  of 
which  society,  I  had,  about  a  year  before,  been 
made  a  member;  I  used  frequently  to  attend 
the  meetings,  and  not  without  advantage,  from 
the  opportunity  there  afforded  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  members  of  the 
society.  It  was  in  the  year  1796  that  I  was 
admitted,  having  been  proposed  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Colquhoun  and  Mr  John  Davidson.  I 
was  on  several  occasions  an  office-bearer,  but 
have  long  discontinued  my  attendance.  With 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  I  have  continued  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  and  during  his  lordship's  residence 
in  Edinburgh  have  often  met  at  his  house  dis- 
tinguished strangers,  to  whom  I  might  not, 
without  such  a  channel,  have  had  access.  He  is 
now  far  advanced  in  life,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  others,  is  certainly  in  my  estima- 
tion a  nobleman  of  learning  and  usefulness.  I 
have  met  with  no  one  more  distinguished  for 
the  talent  of  ready  wit,  when  he  chooses  to  be 
intelligible.  His  lordship's  history  is  well 
known,  and  will  be  related  in  a  more  suitable 
manner  than  I  can  pretend  to  do  it  There  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  oddity  in  his  manner, 
and  by  many  who  have  not  had  opportunities 
of  appreciating  his  real  character,  he  is  often 
treated  with  a  disrespect  by  no  means  due  to 
him.  He  was  left  in  early  life  with  a  very  small 
fortune,  which  he  has  lived  greatly  to  improve ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  in  estimating  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  that  it  was  under  his  direction 
and  care  that  his  two  younger  brothers  were 


educated,  in  a  manner  which  qualified  them  for, 
and  led  to  their  filling,  the  highest  offices  in  the 
State.  The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  was  twice  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  well  known  how 
distinguished  a  figure  his  younger  brother.  Lord 
Erskine,  has  made  in  public  life.* 

My  friend  the  late  George  Constable  of  Wal- 
lace Craigief  recommended  me  luurticularly  to 
Bfr  John  Davidson,  and  the  acquaintance  of  a 
person  of  his  respectability  was  to  a  young  man 
in  my  position  a  matter  of  some  moment,  had 
it  only  been  for  the  information  which  I  got 
firom  him  during  our  occasional  intercourse, 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  well  known  also 
to  the  Hon.  Andrew  Erskine,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  Kellie,  and  grandson,  by  hia 
mother,  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Archibald  Pitcaim. 
He  inherited  no  small  share  of  the  wit  and  genius 
of  his  maternal  ancestor,  and  he  wrote  several 
very  pretty  songs,  some  of  them  published  by 
Mr  George  Thomson.  He  printed  several  little 
tracts  and  squibs,  and  was  the  author  of  '*  Town 
Eclogues,"  published  in  quarto  by  Mr  Creech 
about  the  year  1776.  Mr  l^kine  was  one  of  the 
most  unassuming  men  I  have  ever  known,  had  an 
excellent  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  a 
small  though  choice  library,  his  slender  fortune 
not  allowing  him  to  indulge  much  in  this  way. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Caroline  Park,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  year  1793.  He  was  tall,  and 
rather  of  an  awkward  appearance;  the  print  of 
him  by  Kay,  along  with  Sir  John  Whiteford, 
who  was  his  constant  walking  companion,  is 
extremely  like. 

The  number  of  literary  men  in  Edinburgh  was 
at  this  period  highly  respectable^  and  might 
have  afforded  the  trade  an  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing a  much  greater  number  of  new  books 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the 
X>eriod.  In  the  Church— Principal  Robertson, 
Dr  Hugh  Blair,  Dr  Henry,  Dr  James  Mac- 
knight,  Dr  John  Erskine,  and  others ;  in  law  and 
general  literature— Lord  Hailes,  Lord  Monboddo, 
Dr  Joseph  Black,  Dr  William  CuUen,  Robert 
Bums,  Lord  Karnes,  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
many  others.  There  were  only  two  periodical 
works  published  in  Edinbuiigh  at  this  time: 
the  SooU  liagcurine,  by  Murray  k  Cochrane; 
and  the  EditUmrgh  Moffomne,  by  Mr  Sibbald. 
The  Soots  Magazine  was  commenced  in  17S9  by 
Sands,  Brymer,  Murray,  and  Cochrane,  a  few 


*  "  Lord  Bttohan  has  published  at  different  times 
some  small  fugitive  pieces ;  he  vnm  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  Bee^  published  by  Dr  Anderson,  and 
has  now  for  hia  amusement  a  small  printing-press  at 
Dryburgh  Abbey.  In  the  Scott  Magazins  for  180S 
there  will  be  found  some  singular  verses  by  his  lord- 
ship, addressed  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon ;  and 
there  exists  a  still  more  curious  parody  on  the  same 
by  a  friend  of  his  own.  The  late  Dr  Leyden  was  then 
editor  of  the  magasine.''— AncHiSAia)  Oorstabul 

t  The  oiiginal  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  in  "The 
Antiquaiy.*' 
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years  after  the  QeniHemaiCs  Magazinfi^  and  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  risk  of  publication  that 
four  individuals  divided  the  expense  of  the 
work. 

[One  of  Constable's  first  attempts  at  publish- 
ing was  a  reprint  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  *'  Private 
Thoughts  on  Religion."  The  ScqU  MagazinCy 
started  in  1789,  esteemed  a  useful  miscellany, 
and  a  repository  <^  curious  facts,  became  his 
property  in  1801.  John  Leyden,  the  poet  and 
Orientalist,  and  one  of  Constable's  first  editors 
of  this  periodical,  might  be  frequently  seen 
perched  on  a  ladder  reading  some  folio  in  his 
shop  in  the  High  Street.  The  Farfnet's  Magazine^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr  R  Brown,  an  East 
Lothian  agriculturist,  was  commenced  in  1802. 
During  Constable's  first  visit  to  London,  in  March 
1795,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Long- 
man. Along  with  this  publisher  he  acquired  a 
fourth  share  of  the  copyright  of  the  "  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border; "  and  in  the  same  year, 
along  with  Messrs  Manners  &  Miller,  he  under- 
took an  edition  of  the  Abyssinian  travels  of 
James  Bmce  of  Kinnaird,  in  eight  volumes,  8vo. 
This  latter  work  was  published  in  1804,  edited 
by  Rev.  Alexander  Murray.  Mr  Longman, 
writing  to  Constable  on  business  matters  at  this 
time,  expressed  himself  thus:  "I  indeed  con- 
gratulate'myself  on  my  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  as  a  real  man  of  business,  of 
honoQzable  mind,  and  of  universally  acknow- 
ledged talents  in  your  profession."  The  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Heview  appeared  on 
10th  October  1602;  it  was  placed  in  Constable's 
hands  by  its  projectors  as  the  man  most  likely 
to  promote  its  success.  The  three  first  numbers 
were  presented  gratuitously  to  the  pubUshers. 
The  literary  remuneration  was  fixed  first  at  £10, 
and  afterwards  at  sixteen  guineas  per  sheet,  and 
occasionally  Lord  Je&ey,  who  had  an  unlimited 
discretion  in  this  respect,  paid  the  contributions 
much  higher,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  guineas 
a  sheet  Jeffrey's  own  income  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  labours  was  £300  per  annum,  which 
com  was  afterwards  raised  to  £800. 

The  London  agency  for  No.  1  of  the  Review 
was  entrusted  to  Bir  Joseph  Mawman,  but  some 
dissatislaction  having  arisen  as  to  his  manage- 
menty  it  was  transferred  to  Messrs  Longman, 
who  secured  a  half  share  in  the  property  of 
the  work,  and  who  from  1826  until  the  pre- 
sent date  have  been  its  sole  proprietors.  Those 
who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  popular  day  of  the 
heavy  quarterly  review  is  already  over,  and  that 
the  soocess  of  the  monthly  periodicals,  the  Coii- 
Cmpomfy  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
has  helped  to  bring  this  about.  The  germ  of 
the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  and  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  is  to  be  found  in  letters  be- 
tween Mr  Constable  and  his  i»artner,  Mr  A.  O. 
Hunter,  written  in  1807.     Alexander  Gibson 


Hunter,  of  Blackness,  was  assumed  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  A.  Constable  k  Co.  in  1804.    With 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  Mr  Constable  bar- 
gained for  a  volume  of  travels  in  1803,  and  made 
an  advance  of  money  to  him  on  the  faith  of  the 
book,  but  as  Campbell  never  wrote  the  proposed 
volume,  the  money  had  to  be  tepaid  with  inter- 
est.    He  contributed  at  least  three  articles  to 
the  '*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  while  it  was  in 
Constable's  hands.    John  Leyden  edited  for  Mr 
Constable  "  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  a  poli- 
tical work,  and,  in  1802,  for  a  time  edited  the 
ScoU  Magaxine,  contributing  to  it  both  in  prose 
and  verse.    Alexander  Murray,  a  contemporary 
of  Leyden's,  and  a  great  linguist,  undertook,  as 
we  have  said,  the  editorship  of  an  edition  of  the 
travels  of  James  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
prefixing  a  memoir  to  them.  With  John  Murray, 
the  eminent  London  publisher,  he  also  kept  up 
a  considerable  correspondence,  which  was  how- 
ever frequently  interrupted.     He  shared  the 
risk,  and  also  in  the  profit  of  many  important 
publications.    On  the  6th  of  March  1807,  Murray 
married  Miss  Elliot,  daughter  of  Charles  Elliot, 
a  well-known  Edinburgh  bookseller.    Mr  Con- 
stable had  also  close  personal  dealings,  literary 
and  otherwise,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
talent  of  the  time  eminent  in  science  and  litera- 
ture.   Amongst  these  great  names  were :  George 
Chalmers,  author  of  "Caledonia;"   Sir  John 
Graham  Dalyell,  Joseph  Ritson,  John  Pinker- 
ton,  Robert  Jamieson,  David  Stewart  Erskine, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  Dugald  Stewart,  William  God- 
win, Niebuhr,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
John  Home,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Charles  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharps,  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Sh.ep- 
herd ;  Charles  Madaren,  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  James 
Mill,  William  Hazlitt,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Washington  Irving,  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  etc     When  we  add  to  this  that 
he  held  the  copyright  of  the  "  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,"  and  so  many  of  Scott's  novels; 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  first  real 
attempt  to  supply  good  and  wholesome  litera- 
ture at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  the  issue  of  Constable' 8  Miscellany; 
we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that  a 
conscientious  publisher,  working  no  less  for  his 
own,  than  for  the  interests  of  the  great  public, 
must  take  high  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
his  kind.    "  In  these  days,"  says  Carlyle,  *'  ten 
ordinary  histories  of  kings  and  courtiers  were 
weU  exchanged  against  the  tenth  part  of  one 
good  history  of  booksellers." 

Two  stories  are  told  in  which  Constable  was 
at  fault  in  his  refusal  of  MS.  productions. 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  having  had 
one  volume  of  minor  poems  issued  by  him, 
approached  him  again  to  negotiate  for  another 
volume.  Constable  made  the  very  reasonable 
request  that  he  should  have  a  sight  of  the  MS. 
before  he  made  an  offer  for  the  book.  This 
Hogg  refused,  saying:    '*What  skill  have  you 
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about  the  merit  of  a  book?*'  *'It  may  be  so, 
Hogg/'  replied  Constable;  "  but  I  know  as  well 
how  to  sell  a  book  as  any  man,  which  should  be 
some  consequence  of  yours ;  and  I  know,  too, 
how  to  buy  one."  Hogg  found  another  pub- 
lisher, for  what  proved  to  be  his  most  successful 
poem,  ''The  Queen's  Wake."  Another  refusal 
more  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  though 
entirely  unforeseen  by  the  publisher,  was  the 
refusal  of  Robert  Tannahill's  poems,  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  at  a  very  small  price.  Con- 
stable, distrusting  his  own  Judgment  in  this 
matter,  and  apparently  having  no  one  else  at 
hand  to  consult,  returned  them.  Tannahill 
shortly  afterwards,  in  a  madness  of  despair,  put 
a  i>eriod  to  his  existenoe.  In  1808  the  business 
of  Constable's  house  was  found  to  be  so  exten- 
■ive  that  a  London  branch  was  opened.  A 
breach  in  the  friendship  between  Scott  and  Con- 
stable took  place  shortly  after  this,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  was  caused  by  the  intem- 
perate language  of  Constable's  partner  Hunter. 

Not  undl  the  publication  of  the  work  entitled 
"Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Corres- 
pondents," was  the  correct  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott^s  reJationship  with  the  publishing  firms  of 
Messrs  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  and  A.  Constable  and 
Ca,  ftdly  known.  This  presents  to  the  reader 
a  side  of  Scott's  character  which  is  not  so  fully 
given  in  Lockhart's  otherwise  admirable  "Life  of 
Scott"  What  this  business  connection  was,  how 
shrewdly  and  anxiously  Scott  looked  after,  and 
pushed  his  worldly  concerns,  and,  on  the  whole, 
how  liberal  and  upright  a  publisher  he  had  in 
Constable,  may  be  gathered  lh)m  the  following 
condensed  record.  At  the  same  time  Lockhart 
has  said  regarding  this  publisher,  that  "  among 
all  his  myriad  of  undertakings,  I  question  if  any 
one  that  really  originated  with  himself,  and 
continued  to  be  superintended  by  his  own  care, 
ever  did  faa" 

The  first  real  business  dealings  between  Scott 
and  Constable  began  with  the  publication  of 
the  "Ifinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  and 
«*  Sir  Tristrem."  In  the  copyright  of  the  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel"  he  had  a  fourth  share. 
For  "Marmion"  he  offered  a  thousand  guineas, 
which  was  at  once  accepted  by  Scott  Two 
London  publishers.  Miller,  and  Murray  of  Albe- 
marle Street,  had  also  a  small  share  in  the  copy- 
right Two  thousand  copies,  at  a  guinea  and  a 
half  each,  were  disposed  of  in  less  than  a  month. 
In  1808  we  next  find  Scott  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  Constable  for  an  edition  of 
Swift's  works  in  nineteen  or  twenty  volumes, 
with  life  of  the  author,  and  notes,  critical  and 
illustiative,  for  the  sum  of  £1600.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  James 
Ballantyne  Ac  Co.  in  1806,  and  without  doubt 
became  so  far  responsible  for  many  of  the 
literary  undertakings  of  the  firm.  Many  of 
these  undertakings  were  simply  ruinous,  as  the 
sequel  showed.    The  novel  "Waverley,"  being 


shown  to  Constable,  he  detected  its  authorships 
and  offered  £700  for  the  copyright  Scott 
refused  this,  declaring  that  if  the  novel  proved 
unsuccessful,  this  sum  was  too  great;  if  it 
should  succeed,  too  small.  A  division  of  profits 
was  agreed  upon.  The  price  of  "Waverley" 
was  one  guinea;  and  a  thousand  copies  were 
printed  as  a  first  edition.  Without  speaking  of 
its  after-success,  it  yielded  to  both  publisher 
and  author,  for  the  first  year  alone,  £1052. 
During  the  year  1814  Scott  had  been  very  hard 
at  work.  He  had  nearly  done  the  whole  of  his 
"Life  of  Swift,"  had  finished  "  Waverley,"  and 
the  "Lord  of  the  Isles;"  edited  the  "Memorie 
of  the  Somervilles,"  and  prepared  some  matter 
for  the  "  EncydoiMBdia  Britannica."  Returning 
to  Abbotsford  to  "refresh  the  machine,"  he  did 
so  by  writing  "  Guy  Mannering,"  which  was  the 
work  of  six  weeks.  Scott  at  this  time  was 
smitten  with  "yird  hunger,"  or  a  desire  for 
landed  property,  and  also  required  money  to 
keep  floating  the  numerous  concerns  in  which 
he  had  entangled  himself.  The  former  wish  he 
gratified  by  sinking  a  great  portion  of  his  literary 
gains  in  the  purchase  of  land  at  Tweedside.  The 
printing  of  any  of  his  new  novels  was  invariably 
executed  at  the  press  of  James  Ballantyne  and 
Co.;  and  when  any  new  agreement  for  their 
publication  was  made  with  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.,  it  was  also  the  rule  that  the  latter 
firm  should  purchase  along  with  it  a  portion  of 
Ballantyne's  unsaleable  stock.  This  method  of 
dealing  began  with  the  publication  of  "Ony 
Mannering."  The  whole  edition  was  printed 
off  Scott  got  bills  to  the  amount  of  what  was 
reckoned  as  the  half  profits  on  the  edition, 
which  supplied  him  with  the  money  which  was 
so  constantly  required.  "  The  Antiquary  "  was 
published  in  1816,  and  was  quite  as  successful 
as  "Guy  Mannering."  Scott,  who  all  along 
proved  remarkably  sharp  at  making  a  bargain, 
had  "  Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  containing  "  Tho 
Black  Dwarf"  and  "Old  MortaUty,"  published 
by  arrangement  with  the  rival  houses  of  Black- 
wood  and  John  Murray.  Six  thousand  copies 
of  this  new  book  were  printed  off  within  six 
weeks  of  publication. 

Writing  on  May  8, 1817,  Scott  invited  John 
Ballantyne  to  Abbotsford,  to  arrange  about 
another  novel,  asking  him  to  bring  Constable 
with  him.  "By  the  way,"  he  says,  "you 
must  attend  that  the  usual  quantity  of  stock  is 
included  in  the  arrangement — ^that  is,  £000  for 
6000  copies."  Bsllantyne  wrote  to  his  brother 
James  of  the  entire  success  of  his  mission.  "  I 
am  this  moment  returned  tKsoL  Abbotsford, 
with  entire  and  fhll  success.  Wish  me  Joy.  I 
shall  gain  above  £600,  Constable  taking  my 
share  of  stock  also.  The  title  is  'Rob  Roy,* 
by  the  author  of  '  Waverley.'  Keep  this  letter 
for  me.— ^.  B."  On  this  letter,  scribbled  at  a 
later  date,  were  the  words:  **N.B,^\  did  gain 
£1200.-J.  B."  Before  "  Rob  Roy"  was  finished 
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another  work  of  fiction  was  bargained  for,  a 
third  series  of  '* Tales  of  Hy  Landlord;"  and 
Constable,  anzions  to  cat  ont  Murray  and 
Blackwood,  agreed  to  take  over  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  BaUantyne's  unsaleable  stock. 
The  firrt  edition  of  "Bob  Boy"  consisted  of 
10^000  oopies.  "Within  three  weeks  of  its  issne 
an  edition  of  8000  was  again  at  press.'  In  1818 
the  honse  of  Constable  k.  Co.  had,  for  their  own 
security,  elSected  an  insurance  on  the  life  of 
Scott  Cadell  wrote  that  year  as  follows: 
"What  with  the  'Continental  Letters,'  the 
new  'Tales,'  and  the  *^ History  of  Scotland,'  we 
have  a  prodigious  stake  in  the  great  man.  .  .  . 
We  may,  without  being  too  sanguine,  calculate 
on  £8000  or  £10,000  of  profit  on  works  already 
contracted  for."  In  1819  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  whereby  the  copyrights  of  all  Scotfs 
works  then  existing,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fourth  share  of  "Marmion,"  held  by  John 
Korray,  and  consisting  of  sixteen  volumes, 
were  transferred  to  Messrs  Constable  h  Co.  at 
the  price  of  £1^000. 

▲  third  series  of  "Tales  of  My  Landlord" 
WIS  issued  on  June  10,  1819,  and  was  well 
receired  by  the  public.  It  comprised  "The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  "A  Legend  of 
Montrose."  The  romance  of  "Ivanhoe"  fol- 
lowed next;  its  immediate  sale  was  12,000 
oopies.  For  the  copyright  of  this  novel,  along 
with  "The  Monastery,"  "The  Abbot,"  and 
"  Kenilworth,"  Scott  received  five  thousand 
guineas  from  Constable  &  Ca,  making  his  total 
pvofit  on  these  novels  £15,000.  Just  before  the 
publication  of  the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel"  Scott 
had  bargained  with  his  publishers,  and  received 
bifli  for  "  four  works  of  fiction,"  to  be  produced 
as  fast  as  possible.  This  bargain  was  fulfilled 
by  the  issue  of  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  "  Quen- 
UnDnrward,"  "St  Bonan's  WeU,"  and  "Bed- 
gauntlet,"  all  of  which  were  written  and  pub- 
lished within  two  years.  For  the  copyrights  of 
"The  Pirate,"  "Fortunes  of  Nige^"  "Peveril 
of  the  Peak,"  and  "Quentin  Durward,"  he 
neeived  five  thousand  guineas.  Up  to,  and 
iadnding  this  bargain,  the  firm  of  Constable 
and  Co.  had  paid  for  copyrights  the  sum  of 
£22,500;  this  sum  was  over  and  above  the 
■othor's  profit  on  previous  editions.  At  this  same 
tima  bOls  had  been  given  for  unwritten  works 
of  flctioB  to  the  amount  of  £10,000.  During 
aQ  tho  oorrespondenoe  necessary  for  these 
tnomctions.  Constable  aided  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  much  shrewd  practical  advice,  as  to  sub- 
jects and  materials. 

In  March  1822  Scott  wrote  to  Constable  as 
follows:  "They  talk  of  a  farmer  making  two 
Uades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but 
you,  my  good  friend,  have  made  a  dozen  volumes 
where  probably  but  one  would  have  existed ;  for 
the  love  of  fame  is  soon  satiated ;  and,  besides, 
a  man  who  is  fond  of  it  turns  timid  and  afraid 
of  indulging  it;  but  I  should  like  to  see  who  is 


insensible  to  the  solid  comfort  of  £8000  a  year, 
especially  if  he  buys  land,  builds,  and  improves. 
To  be  sure,  this  depends  on  the  caprice  of  public 
taste,  but  while  it  lasts  it  lasts.  And  now  I 
have  got  my  legs  again  I  have  no  great  fear  of  a 
speedy  failure.  ...  I  admire  how  yon  moved 
off  your  stock.  You  certainly  have  the  knack, 
as  Captain  Macheath's  song,  so  fatal  to  Deacon 
Brodie,  has  it,  of  turning  all  your  lead  to  gold. 
You  know  my  way  of  thinldng  of  these  matters : 
I  never  wish  to  make  a  bargain  by  which  the 
bookseller  shall  not  have  the  full  share  of  the 
advantage,  because  the  talent  of  writing  and  the 
power  of  selling  books  are  two  very  different 
things;  and  as  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
cram  a  bad  book  down  the  throats  of  the  public, 
so  there  are  many  of  the  trade  in  whose  hands 
a  good  one  is  perfectly  stationary."  Mr  Con- 
stable was  living  at  Castlebeare  Park,  near  Lon- 
don, when  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  was  pub- 
lished. Writing  to  Scott,  he  mentioned  that 
the  smack  "Ocean,"  by  which  the  work  was 
shipped  to  London,  arrived  at  the  wharf  on 
Sunday;  the  bales  were  got  out  by  one  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  before  half-past  ten 
o'clock  7000  oopies  had  been  despatched  from 
the  publisher's  warehouse.  "I  was  in  town 
yesterday,"  he  says,  "and  so  keenly  were  the 
people  devouring  my  friend  'Jingling  Geordie,' 
that  I  actually  saw  them  reading  it  in  the 
streets  as  they  passed  along.  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this."  During  the 
great  commercial  disasters  of  1826,  the  houses  of 
Constable  &  Co.  and  Ballantyne  &  Co.  failed, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  being  so  closely  identified 
with  the  latter  firm,  fell  with  them.  The 
liabilities  of  Constable  &  Co.  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  Ballan- 
tynes  were  also  bankrupt  to  the  extent  of 
£88,607,  198.  9d.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  great  publisher,  whose  health  was  now 
failing.  Previous  to  the  failure,  his  partner, 
Bobert  Cadell,  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
retiring  from  iMirtnership.  "  Until  1814,"  writcM 
Mr  Thomas  Constable,  "when  the  difficulties  of 
Ballantyne  &  Co.,  and  the  private  necessities  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  the  purchase  of  land,  led 
to  an  unholy  alliance  that  soon  resulted  in  a 
series  of  bills  and  counter-bills,  which  eventually 
ruined  all  concerned,  my  father's  commercial 
career  had  been  one  of  unbroken  and  perhaps 
unparalleled  success.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  had  left  home  to  be  apprenticed  to  an 
Edinburgh  bookseller;  seven  years  later  he  was 
a  married  man,  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  had  established  personal  relations  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and 
book  collectors  of  the  period."  Mr  Alexander 
Gibson  Hunter,  after  being  a  partner  with  Con- 
stable for  seven  years,  retired  with  an  addition 
to  his  fortune  of  £21,000.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr  Bobert  Cadell  and  Mr  Bobert  Cathcart,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  shortly  afterwards. 
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Meantime  the  health  of  Archibald  ConBtable 
gave  waj.  Although  cheered  by  the  sncceas  of 
the  liiseellany,  he  was  still  sadly  depressed  in 
spirit,  dropsical  symptoms  appea^^  his  appe* 
tite  fell  away,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  the 
end  did  not  seem  far  distant.  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  Jnly  1827. 

Mr  Robert  Cadell  having  began  business  on 
his  own  account  after  these  commercial  disasters, 
Bir  Walter  Scott  extended  his  patronage  to  him. 
The  copyrights  of  his  works  were  purchased  from 
the  bankrupt  estate  of  Constable  fc  Co.  for  the 
author  and  publisher.  They  cost  £8500,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  before  the  whole  of  Scott's 
copyrights  could  be  secured,  additional  sums  to 
the  amount  of  £29,000  had  to  be  paid.  A  re- 
issue of  the  whole  of  Scott's  works  was  deter- 
mined upon,  enriched  with  the  author^s  notes. 
This  edition,  when  published,  had  an  enormous 
sale.  The  claims  on  Scott's  estate  amounted  to 
£120,000.  "Time  and  t  against  any  two,**  he 
remarked;  "no  man  shall  in  the  end  lose  one 
penny  by  me."  The  future  sales  of  his  works 
did  indeed  extinguish  this  debt  Between 
January  1826  and  January  1828,  sums  to  the 
amount  of  £40,000  had  been  paid.  After  Scott's 
death  the  whole  debt  was  paid  off  on  February 
2, 1838.  Cadell  died  after  a  prosperous  career 
on  January  21,  1849.  On  March  26,  1851,  the 
novels,  poems,  and  prose  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  including  the  "  Life  "  by  Lockhart,  were 
put  up  to  auction  at  the  London  Coffee-House 
by  Hodgson,  and  purchased  by  Messrs  A.  k  C. 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  in  conjunction  with  their 
friends,  Messrs  Richardson,  for  £27,000.  The 
copyrights  of  this  edition  of  Scott's  works  now 
rest  with  the  publishers  alone;  and  ih)m  the 
time  they  possessed  them  they  have  never 
ceased,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  public 
with  useful,  beautiful,  and  tasteful  editions.] 

THB  "BNOTOLOPJmiA  BBITAVNICA." 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  '*  Encyclopedia  Britannica"  and  its 
supplement  wa^  addressed  by  Archibald  Con- 
stable to  Mr  Joseph  Ogle  Robinson  in  the  autumn 
of  1821 : 

"The  actual  projector  of  the  'EncydopsBdia' 
was  the  late  Mr  Colin  M'Farquhar,  printer  in 
Edinburgh.  In  Ker's  'Life  of  William  SmeUie,' 
a  very  singular  performance,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  his  share  of  the 
undertaking,  which,  as  I  have  always  believed, 
was  merely  that  of  a  contributor  for  hire.  Mr 
MTarquhar  was,  however,  a  person  of  excellent 
taste  and  very  general  knowledge,  though  at 
starting,  like  many  others,  he  had  little  or  no 
capital,  and  was  obliged  to  associate  Mr  Andrew 
Bell,  then  the  principal  engraver  in  Edinburgh, 
as  a  partner  in  his  undertaking.  The  first  edi- 
tion consisted  of  three  volumes ;  the  impression, 
I  have  understood,  was  somewhere  about  8000 


copies;  it  was  several  years  in  progress,  pub- 
lished in  numbers,  and  completed,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  sometime  in  the  70*s  of  the 
last  century.  A  book  was  got  up  then  at  very 
little  expense,  and  I  believe  this  turned  out  a 
very  profitable  undertaking.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Tytler,  the  inventor  of  balloons  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  used  to  compose  and  set  the  types 
at  the  same  moment,  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  three  first  editions  of  this  work ;  he  was  a 
red-wud  politician,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
went  to  America  about  the  year  1798,  to  escape 
being  prosecuted  for  sedition. 

"The  second  edition  of  the  'Encyclopasdia' 
was  begun  very  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
first,  was  published  also  in  numbers,  and  finished 
about  the  year  1785,  in  ten  volumes ;  this  edition 
was  still  mora  successful  than  the  first,  con- 
tinued the  property  of  the  same  persons,  but 
was  sold  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  late 
Mr  Charles  Elliot,  then  a  bookseller  of  great 
respectability  at  Edinburgh.  As  to  the  impres- 
sion of  the  second  edition,  I  am  not  certain,  but 
it  was  considerably  larger  than  the  first 

"After  more  than  a  yearns  preparation,  a  third 
edition  was  announced  in  the  year  1787,  and  the 
first  number  of  it  published  early  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  about  which  period  my  acquaintance 
with  the  book  commenced;  the  impression  was 
begun,  I  beUeve,  at  5000  copies,  and  concluded 
with  a  sale  of  13,000.  Mr  MTarquhar,  who 
had  acted  as  editor  of  the  two  first  editions, 
continued  this  laborious  oflSce  to  the  third ;  but, 
worn  out  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  he 
died  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  before  it  was 
half  finished.  Dr  Geoi^  Oleig,  of  Stirling,  a 
bishop  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churoh,  and  a 
person  of  some  literary  name,  was  from  this 
period  employed  as  editor;  and  for  the  times, 
and  the  limited  sum  allowed  him  for  the  reward 
of  contributors,  his  part  in  the  work  was  con- 
sidered as  very  well  done. 

"Mr  MTarquhar's  family  and  Mr  Bell  were 
the  only  proprietors  of  this  great  and  lucrative 
concern.  A  person  of  the  name  of  James  Hnnter« 
a  bookseller  of  no  character  but  of  considerable 
activity,  was  one  of  the  chief  vendors  to  the 
trade.  He  was  cheated  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Spottiswood,  and  his  affairs  got  into  disorder ; 
he  had  a  shop  in  Middle  Row,  Holbom,  and 
died  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Mr  Thomson 
Bonar,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Bell,  and  was  by  trade  a  wine  merohant,  became 
the  seller  of  the  book.  He  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  supplement  by  Gleig,  and  made  a  con* 
siderable  sum  of  money ;  but  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  Mr  Bell  would  not  see  him  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life.  Eighteen  volumes  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  'Encyclopedia*  were  com« 
pleted  some  time  about  the  year  1796  or  1797, 
when,  in  order  to  wind  up  the  concern,  it  was 
necessary  to  diqpote  of  the  copyright  and  the 
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remainiDg  books.  Mr  Bell  was  the  porchaaer 
of  the  whole,  and  gave,  I  think,  £13  a  copy, 
copyright  and  odd  volames  included.  The 
demand  for  the  book  continued,  and  Bell  soon 
disposed  of  the  whole  complete  copies  to  the 
trade,  printed  np  the  odd  volumes,  and  by 
this  means  kept  the  work  in  the  market  for 
several  years. 

"Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1802  I 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr  Bell. 
From  this  period  tiU  hia  death,  which  happened, 
I  think,  in  the  year  1809, 1  generally  spent  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  with  him,  and  sometimes 
two — indeed,  his  calls  upon  my  time  were  fre- 
quently a  little  inconvenient  I  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  advice,  and  if  he  had  not  had 
grandchildren  and  two  or  three  writers  as  agents, 
besides  other  interested  persons  about  him,  the 
trouble  I  took  id  his  service  might  have  been 
more  beneficial  to  us  both.  He  made  a  proposi- 
tion early  in  1804  to  give  to  me  and  my  then 
partner,  Mr  Hunter,  for  £20,000,  the  whole 
that  was  then  printed  of  a  fourth  edition,  and 
the  copyright,  printing  materials,  etc.,  and  I 
have  often  regretted  since  that  the  si)eculation 
was  not  entered  into.  Mr  Hunter  and  I  were  in 
London  in  March  1804,  when  it  was  in  agitation. 
We  intended,  if  it  did  go  on,  that  our  friend 
Thomas  Hurst  should  be  one  of  the  chief  ven- 
dors of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  our  other  publi- 
cations. 

"  Mr  Bell  retained  the  property,  but  he  died 
before  the  fourth  edition  was  finished,  leaving 
two  sets  of  trustees — one  literary,  to  make  the 
money,  and  the  other  legal,  to  lay  it  out  after 
it  was  made.  The  trustees,  as  a  matter  of 
ooone,  went  to  law  to  ascertain  their  rights.  I 
know  the  expense  on  one  side  amounted  to 
£5000l  ...  We  became  the  purchasers  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  edition,  and  the  late 
y^Dor  h  Hood  transacted  with  Mr  Bell  for  the 
remainder.  He  commenced  this  edition  at  an 
impression  of  1250  copies,  and  concluded,  I 
think,  at  4000,  two-thirds  of  which  passed 
through  our  hands.  A  fifth  edition  was  then 
begun,  and  a  transaction  made  for  the  impres- 
sion after  Mr  Bell's  death,  with  one  <^  the  sets 
of  his  trustees ;  it  was  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Yemor  k  Hood  and  my  firm,  but  no 
joint  responsibility.  The  trustees  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves,  and  to  relinquish  this  trans- 
action the  booksellers  got  £1000  each.  The 
management  of  the  edition,  or  rather  misman- 
agement, went  on  under  the  latoyer  trustees  for 
aeveiBl  years,  and  at  last  the  whole  property  was 
again  brought  to  the  msrket  by  public  sale. 
Tliere  were  about  1800  copies  printed  of  the  first 
five  volumes^  which  formed  one  lot ;  the  copy- 
right formed  another,  and  so  on.  The  whole 
waa  purchased  by  myself,  and  in  my  name,  for 
between  £18,000  and  £14,000;  and  it  was  said 
by  the  wise  bookseUers  of  Edinburgh  and  others 
thai  I  bad  now  completely  mined  myself  and 


all  connected  with  me  by  a  purchase  to  such  an 
enormous  amount ;  this  was  early  in  1812.  None 
of  them  had  dreamt  of  a  supplement,  but  in  a 
happy  moment,  in  contemplation  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  I  had  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  the  supplement  to  the  third  edition 
from  Mr  Bonar,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  found 
it  necessary  to  be  considerably  connected,  as  I 
shall  now  explain ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  shall 
give  you  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
fourth  edition  was  edited.  Mr  Bell  intended 
the  fifth  as  a  mere  reprint 

"  Dr  James  Millar,  who  is  now  the  editor  of 
the  'Edinensls/  was  editor  of  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.'  He 
was  destined  originally  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  ob- 
tained a  degree  in  the  ordinary  manner  at  Edin- 
burgh a  great  many  years  ago.  He  was  settled 
some  time  as  a  physician  at  Paisley,  was  partial 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  very  good  chemist  He  is  a  slow,  dilatory 
person,  and  by  no  means  very  well  qualified  for 
the  task  he  undertook.  The  editorship  was 
offered  by  Mr  Bell  to  Dr  Thomas  Thomson, 
chemist,  who  declined  it>  and  recommended  Dr 
Millar  as  a  proper  person,  who  accordingly  com- 
menced operations  in  the  year  1800  or  1801. 
His  aUowance  as  editor,  and  his  powers,  were 
very  limited.  His  temper  was  said  to  be  in- 
different, and  the  consequence  was  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Mr  Bell;  and  I  believe  that 
for  fully  more  than  a  year  they  had  no  personal 
communication.  This  happened  after  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Mr  Bell,  and  I  did  all  I 
could  to  have  matters  restored  to  a  good  un- 
derstanding. Dr  Millar  complained  of  small 
payment  from  Mr  Bell,  and  Mr  Bell  alleged  in- 
different performance  of  duty.  Perhaps  there 
was  justice  in  both.  Dr  Millar  appointed  Mr 
Napier,  the  present  editor  of  the  supplement, 
as  his  friend  to  settle  differences,  and  1  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  Mr  BelL  Dr  Miliaria  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Napier  was  entirely  through 
myself.  We  got  matters  adjusted  by  a  consider- 
able increase  of  Dr  Millar's  salary.  A  formal 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  in  which  I  was  named 
by  both  parties  as  the  sole  referee  if  any  similar 
difficulty  should  occur,  and  I  was  to  be  entitled 
at  all  times  to  ascertain  how  Dr  Millar  was 
going  on.  It  is  known  to  the  doctor  how  far  a 
due  delicacy  was  observed  towards  him. 

"  Mr  Bonar^  who  had  long  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  book,  thought  he  could  conduct  it,  and, 
living  next  door  to  where  the  printing  was  car- 
ried on,  had  resolved  on  the  purchase.  Being 
possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  cash,  he  appeared  to 
me  rather  a  formidable  rival.  Mr  Cathcart  was 
then  a  partner  in  my  house,  and  after  some  con- 
sultation with  him,  and  sundry  interviews  with 
Mr  Bonar,  it  was  agreed  that  the  purchase 
should  be  made  in  my  name  for  the  joint  oon- 
cems,  Mr  Bonar  holding  a  third.    I  had  pur- 
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chafled,  as  I  have  said,  the  copyright  of  the 
Bnpplement  from  Mr  Bonar  himaelf,  some  yean 
before,  for  £100.  I  believe  it  contained  many 
articles  of  valne,  not  in  the  fifth  edition,  which 
it  was  resolved  at  this  time  should  be  incor- 
porated in  any  sooceeding  edition,  or  ia  a  sup- 
plement It  was  consequently  necessary  that 
this  supplement  should  form  a  port  of  the  trans- 
action, and  it  was  accordingly  valued  to  the  new 
concern  at  £600,  and  Mr  Bonar  paid  one-third 
of  the  amount  When  Mr  Cathcart  and  Mr 
Cadell  were  admitted  into  the  firm  of  A.  Con- 
stable h  Ca,  the  supplement,  for  which  I  had 
paid  £100,  was  what  I  then  called  a  dormant 
property,  and  was  valued  in  the  stock  at  either 
£100  or  £200,  while  the  sale  of  one-third  of  it 
to  Mr  Bonar  about  a  year  afterwards  produced 
£200.  The  arrangements  for  the  new  supple- 
ment had  not  at  this  time  taken  place,  other- 
wise Mr  Bonar  would,  in  aU  probability,  have 
paid  a  much  larger  sum.  We  issued  proposals 
for  republishing  the  'Encyclopedia'  in  parts 
in  January  1818,  and  we  very  speedily,  through 
my  own  plans  in  Ix)ndon  and  elsewhere,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  orders  for  1200  or  1800 
copies.  The  announcement  of  the  supplement 
was  the  great  means  by  which  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  of  this  great  work  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  Mr  Bonar  should  hold  a  third 
share. 

"  The  printing  of  the  fifth  edition  now  pro- 
ceeded under  a  sort  of  superintendence  of  Mr 
Bonar,  who  died  just  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  printing  of  the  fifteen  volumes.  His  share 
of  advances  had  been  considerable^  and  his 
profit  at  this  period,  as  fixed  by  the  agreement, 
had  to  be  settled  for,  as  the  whole  fell  into  the 
hands  of  A.  Constable  &  Co.  Mr  Bonar^s  trus- 
tees were  his  brothers,  the  bankers  of  that  name^ 
men  of  the  first  moneyed  influence  in  Edinburgh. 
In  an  interview  with  myself  they  offered  either 
to  continue  the  concern  for  the  benefit  of  Mr 
Bonar's  family,  or  to  dose  it  on  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  as  I  might  wish  and  recommend.  Mr 
Bonar^s  advances  at  this  time  amounted  to 
about  £6000.  His  profit  was  to  be  on  the  liters 
ary  property  of  the  '  Encydopsedia,'  if  his 
death  happened  before  the  edition  was  finished. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  supplement  then  ready, 
but  the  £200  ho  had  paid  formed  one  of  his 
items  of  outlay.  The  property  of  the  'Ency- 
cIopsBdia'  was  purchased,  I  think,  at  £5600, 
which  sum  was  to  be  doubled;  consequently  at 
this  date  the  copyright,  independent  of  the  sup- 
plement, was  valued  at  £11,000.  A  third  share 
of  this  was  added  to  Mr  Bonar*s  outlay,  but 
the  book  had  been  so  extremely  sucoessftd 
that  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  dose  the  trans- 
action on  these  terms,  and  added  £500  to  the 
amount    •    •    • 

"When  I  projected  the  supplement^  my  object 
was  to  confine  it  to  four,  or  at  the  very  utmost 
five  volumes,  and  on  these  prindples  all  my  calcu- 


lations of  expense  and  sale  proceeded.  The  first 
artide  aiianged  for  was  one  on  chemistry  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  he  went  abroad,  and  I 
released  him  from  his  engagement  and  employed 
Mr  Brand ;  the  second  artide  was  Mr  Stewmrt's 
dissertation,  for  which  I  agreed  to  pay  him 
£1000,  leaving  the  extent  of  it  to  himself  but 
with  this  understanding,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
under  ten  sheets,  and  might  extend  to  twenty. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  Mr  Stewart's  name 
stood  in  the  first  rank  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
day,  and  it  required  the  high  premium  of  pay- 
ment, my  own  intimate  connection  and  friend- 
ship with  him,  and  a  negotiation  conducted  with 
some  address,  to  accomplish  the  important  end 
in  view.  He  had  never  contributed  to  any  work 
of  the  kind,  nor  was  his  name  to  be  found  as  a 
literary  man,  except  in  the  title-imges  of  his 
own  books,  and  perhaps  to  an  article  or  two  in 
the  Eoyal  Society  Transactions  of  Edinbmigh. 
Having  got  his  name  and  that  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  I  could  ask  all  the  literary  men  of  the 
day  to  unite  in  my  undertaking,  and  I  believe 
in  this  respect  the  authors  of  the  supplement 
will  be  found  to  stand  pre-eminently  in  the  first 
rank.  Mr  Stewart  found,  as  he  proceeded  in 
the  artide,  that  to  do  it  justice— and  in  all  in 
which  he  was  concerned  that  was  done— he  must 
necessarily  extend  it  greatly  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits;  a  new  arrangement  was  there- 
fore made  with  him,  by  which  the  extent  of  the 
artide  was  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  power,  and 
the  remuneration  a  matter  of  future  adjustment 
When  the  first  part  was  ready,  Mr  Stewart 
would  not  have  it  printed  in  the  ordinary  man* 
ner,  but  in  one  certainly  still  more  ugly,  and 
valuable  as  the  artide  was  to  many  readers,  yet 
extending  it  so  far  as  to  render  its  appearance 
in  the  work  objectionable  (perhaps)  to  no  small 
proportion  of  its  readers.  The  second  part  has 
just  appeared,  greatly  longer  than  the  first,  and 
the  subject  is  not  yet  concluded.  Among  the 
last  of  my  transactions  in  business  in  the  High 
Street  was  fixing  with  a  fnend  of  Mr  Stewart 
the  amount  of  payment  for  this  second  part, 
which  I  think  was  £700.  Thus  we  have  paid 
£1700— perhaps  it  was  only  £1600— for  the 
great  ornament  of  our  book,  and  certainly  the 
finest  piece  of  writing  that  ever  appeared  in  any 
work  of  the  kind.  Both  the  first  and  second 
dissertations  were  completely  printed  for  cor- 


rection and  revision  before  going  to 
occasioning  an  unusual  and  increased  expense; 
but  Mr  Stewart  had  everything  his  own  way, 
and  our  right  to  the  dissertation  is  limited  to 
the  supplement  and  the  '  Encydopndia.' 

"  In  ainnging  the  materials  for  the  work,  my 
next  application  was  to  Professor  Playfair,  of 
whom  no  doubt  yon  have  heard  much,  but  I 
cannot  avoid  here  tdling  you  that  a  man  of 
higher  talent,  greater  worth,  and,  in  shorty  of 
purer  integrity  of  mind  in  his  interoourae  with 
the  world,  never  existed.    He  entered  into  my 
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TiewB  in  the  readiest  and  kindest  manner;  nse- 
fnlnesa  waa  his  object,  money  was  little  so,  and 
I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  a  dissertation,  to 
be  equal  in  length  or  not  to  Mr  Stewart's,  for 
£260;  bat  a  short  time  afterwards  I  felt  that  to 
pay  one  eminent  indiTidoal  £1000  because  he 
would  not  take  less,  and  to  give  another  indi- 
vidual, not  perhaps  so  well  known,  but  not  less 
able^  one-half  the  money  for  the  same  work, 
would  be  quite  unfair,  and  I  wrote  to  the 
worthy  professor  that  I  had  fixed  his  payment 
at  £500;  but  he  was  cut  off  before  he  had  fin- 
ished his  task.  The  first  part,  like  Mr  Stewart's, 
greatly  exceeded  what  was  wanted  as  a  whole, 
in  my  first  view  of  the  subject;  but  i^m  such 
a  mind  as  Flayfaii's  the  world  could  not  have 
too  much.  The  second  part,  which  was  at  press 
when  he  died,  is  also  extensive.  I  paid  him 
£500  for  the  first  part,  and  intended  a  like  sum 
for  the  second,  had  it  been  equally  long.   .  .   . 

'*  My  next  object,  after  these  arrangements, 
was  to  find  out  what  were  the  greatest  defects  in 
the  work  to  which  I  proposed  a  supplement,  and 
I  thought  my  best  plan  was  to  get  reports  from 
different  literary  men.  I  accordingly  employed 
Professor  Leslie  to  go  over  the  book  and  to  give 
me  his  opinion.  He  made  out  a  few  memoranda 
in  writing,  which  I  believe  proved  of  some  use, 
and  he  was  paid  £200, 1  think,  for  his  trouble — 
a  goodly  sum,  but  not  too  much /or  a  man  of  his 
eminence,  who  would  take  the  trouble  of  going 
over  twenty  volumes  in  quarto.  I  put  another 
copy  of  the  book  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Graham 
BalyeU,  whose  payment  was  £100.  Professor 
Wallace  afforded  me  gratuitous  advice,  and  Dr 
Leach  of  the  British  Museum  rendered  me  some 
assistance  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  de- 
partment, for  which  he  got  a  copy  of  the  book. 
After  this  I  prepared  a  prospectus.  The  first 
draught  was  entirely  written  by  myself,  and  is 
still  preserved  somewhere  among  my  papers.  I 
submitted  it  in  print  to  Mr  Stewart  in  the  first 
instance,  and  asked  him  to  correct  it  for  me, 
but  the  cautious  philosopher  referred  me  to  Mr 
Playikir.  To  him,  therefore,  I  applied,  and 
indeed  would  have  done  so  in  the  first  instance, 
had  I  not  dreaded  offence  to  Mr  Stewart.  Mr 
Playfisir  kept  the  prospectus,  and  returned  it 
the  next  day  very  greatly  Improved.  For  this 
piece  of  kindness  I  had  the  honour  of  sending 
Mr  Playfair  six  dozen  of  very  fine  old  sherry.  It 
was  not  to  everybody  I  would  have  parted  with 
such  wine ;  but  the  only  regret  which  I  felt  upon 
this  occasion  was,  that  I  had  nothing  better  to 
offer. 

"  Thus  far  advanced  in  the  project,  my  atten- 
tion was  now  directed  to  find  an  editor.  My 
first  plan  was  to  have  two— one  for  the  strictly 
literary,  and  the  other  for  the  scientific  depart- 
ment. I  thought  of  various  persons,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  two.  I  thought  of  Cadell, 
whose  recent  work  on  Italy  I  believe  has  not 
been  well  received,  though,  as  the  saying  is,  it 


is  better  than  it  Is  bonny.  I  applied  to  the 
late  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  but  he  was  engaged  in 
his  own  favourite  pursuits,  and  would  not 
embark  with  me.  He  preferred  writing  trash 
of  i>oetry  to  useful  and  lucrative  employment. 
It  is  fortunate  all  of  us  are  not  equally  fond  of 
money,  or  the  scramble  would  be  greater  and 
hard  blows  more  frequent. 

**  Various  literary  men  were  recommended  and 
thoiight  of ;  among  others,  perhaps  in  the  first 
rank,  was  Mr  Napier,  the  present  editor,  who 
was  then  but  little  known  among  literary  men, 
and  not  at  all  out  of  the  circle  of  Edinburgh. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  about 
the  year  1798.  I  remember  his  first  appearance 
in  the  High  Street  most  perfectly;  he  was  a 
genteel-looking  young  man,  and  asked  for  Huet 
on  the  '  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,'  which  I 
afterwards  with  considerable  difficulty  procured 
for  him.  From  this  period  he  became  my  daily 
visitor.  He  was  always  received  by  me  with 
all  the  kindness  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  show, 
and  it  is  due  to  him  to  acknowledge  that  I 
owed  a  good  many  of  the  early  friends  of  my 
establishment  to  his  introduction.  My  shop 
having  become  gradually  the  resort  of  the  senior 
ULwoii  of  the  place,  it  was  my  pride  to  associate 
and  to  bring  forward  to  the  utmost  of  my  oppor- 
tunity some  young  men  of  great  promise,  who, 
like  myself  in  regard  to  original  patronage,  had 
started  as  it  were  alone.  Among  these  I  may 
enumerate  the  late  eminent  Oriental  scholars, 
Dr  Leyden  and  Dr  Alex.  Murray,  Professor 
Wallace,  and  many  others  then  in  equal  ob- 
scurity. Mr  Napier  had  been  educated  at 
Glasgow  University;  there  was  a  dash  of 
gentility  and  of  aspiring  consequence  about 
him  greatly  beyond  the  eminent  individuala 
just  named,  and  I  believe  several  years  elapsed 
after  their  acquaintance  in  my  place  of  business 
before  they  recognised  each  other  elsewhere. 
Mr  Napier  had  been  a  hard  student,  and  at 
ooUege  laid  a  good  foundation  for  his  future 
career,  though  more  perhaps  in  general  informa- 
tion than  in  what  would  be,  strictly  speaking, 
called  scholarship ;  this,  however,  does  not  fit 
him  the  less  for  his  present  task. 

"We  purchased  the  property  of  the  'Ency- 
clopedia '  in  1812;  and  it  was  towards  the  end  of 
that  year  that  the  arrangements  were  made,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  for  the  supplement. 
I  laid  my  plans  before  Mr  Napier,  and  offered 
him  the  office  of  editor,  which  after  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  he  agreed  to  undertake,  request- 
ing that  I  would  lay  before  him  in  writing  my 
whole  plan,  so  far  as  it  was  formed,  which  I 
afterwards  did  in  a  long  letter,  whose  contents 
form  the  groundwork  of  what  he  has  since 
done,  and,  I  must  add,  so  satisfactorily;  in« 
deed,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  ^at  he 
has  proved  quite  fit  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  task  confided  to  him.    .    .    . 

"  In  the  letter  to  which  I  have  aUuded,  th0 
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terma  of  remnneration  were  specified,  and  are, 
I  believe,  in  all  respects  liberal — so  far  as  the 
editor  la  concerned  at  any  rate.^  The  allow- 
ances to  him  were  made  to  snit  what  I  conceived 
his  then  pecuniary  drcnmstances,  amply  re- 
warding him,  of  coarse,  for  all  his  exertions 
and  trouble.  An  agreement  was  immediately  en- 
tered into  with  Mr  Napier  in  a  very  formal  way. 
He  went  to  London,  was  introduced  to  many 
literary  men,  most  of  whom  could  not  decline 
giving  their  names  to  a  list  in  which  he  could 
show  those  of  Mr  Stewart,  Mr  Playfair,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  many  others.  .  .  . 

"After  Mr  Napier  undertook  the  editorship, 
his  first  object  was,  of  course,  to  give  the  main 
book  an  attentive  examination,  aided  by  the 
reports  of  Leslie  and  others,  which  he  had 
before  him ;  and  I  have  much  reason  to  believe 
that  no  man  could  have  been  found  to  have  per- 
formed this  task,  and  to  continue  it  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment,  in.  a  more  conscientious  way 
than  he  has  done.  I  believe  he  found  the 
defects  of  the  work  very  numerous,  and,  ex- 
tended as  the  plan  has  been,  has  not  been  able 
to  incorporate  in  the  volumes  of  the  supplement 
one-half  of  what  he  could  have  wished.    .    .    . 

"  I  do  not  at  present  remember  if  there  be  an 
article  ' EncydopsBdia*  in  the  supplement;  if 
there  be,  the  history  of  my  book  will  certainly 
form  a  prominent  part  of  it  I  remember  I 
wished  short  biographical  notices  of  the  first 
founders  of  this  great  work,  but  they  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  editor,  too  insignifican  to 
entitle  them  to  the  rank  which  such  separate 
notice,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  given  them 
as  literary  men,  although  his  own  consequence 
in  the  world  had  its  origin  in  their  exertions. 

'*  On  completing  the  bargain  with  you  and  Mr 
Hurst,  I  resolved  on  having  the  bodk  revised  by 
a  literary  man,  with  reference  to  the  supple- 
ment. In  the  course  of  my  correspondence 
with  Edinburgh  I  mentioned  this,  but  it  was 
strenuously  opposed ;  considering,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  measure  to  reprint 

*  The  terms  of  remuneration  I  find  thus  stated  in 
a  letter  from  my  father  of  Uth  June  1818:  ''The 
sum  of  £300  sterling  in  three  paymente,  as  you  may 
require  the  aame  between  the  date  of  agreement  and 
the  period  at  which  vol.  L,  part  1,  may  go  to  press, 
and  the  sum  of  £160  on  the  completion  at  press  of 
each  of  the  eight  half-volumes  respectively,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £600  on  reprinting  the  work,  or 
during  the  eurrency  of  the  first  edition,  should  the 
proprietors  be  encouraged  to  extend  the  Impression 
of  the  same  beyond  7000  copies.  We  would  fmther 
agree  to  allow  you  the  sum  of  £200  to  defray  all  inci- 
dental expenses  during  the  currency  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  to  be  paid  as  reqnired.  In  this  way  the 
composition  of  the  four  volumes,  inrJudIng  the 
introductory  dissertations,  wUl  amount  to  consider- 
ably more  than  £9000."  By  a  postscript  to  this 
letter  the  eertain  payment  is  increased  to  £1676,  the 
eonHngtnt  to  £786,  and  the  allowance  for  inddente] 
expenses  to  £800.— T.  a 


so  large  a  book,  year  after  year,  without  cor- 
recting at  least  its  grossest  errors,  I  persisted  in 
my  plan,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  have  carried  it 
through  with  some  success.  On  reaching  home, 
I  mentioned  Mr  Maclaren,  a  proprietor  and 
contributor  to  the  ScoUnuin,  as  the  person  of 
my  literary  acquaintance,  disengaged,  most 
likely  to  do  the  thing  welL  Mr  Maclaren  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Sootlapd,  a  good 
staunch  Whig,  particularly  well  informed  in 
matters  of  history  and  general  science — ^wrote 
the  best  character  af  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  that 
has  appeared,  and  was  well  fitted  for  the  under- 
taking I  proposed. 

"I  had  then  an  interview  with  BCr  Maclaren, 
stated  what  was  wanted,  and,  after  some  con- 
sideration, he  undertook  the  work,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, has  done  it  admirably.  His  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal articles.  He  was  to  keep  the  press  going, 
and  have  the  whole  completed  in  three  years, 
for  which,  I  think,  he  received  £500  in  all— « 
very  moderate  payment ;  but  on  this  being  put 
in  his  hands  he  relinquished  his  situation  in  the 
Custom  House;*  and  I  believe  all  concerned 
are  now  satisfied  of  the  estimate  I  formed  of  Mr 
Maclaren.  Besides  these  operations,  many  of 
the  large  articles,  such  as  Chemistry,  Conchology* 
Agriculture,  eta,  are  either  entirely  new,  or 
nearly  so.  The  expense  of  the  literary  improve- 
ments on  this  edition  will  be  about  £1000,  and 
I  think  the  money  well  laid  out. 

"A  new  edition  in  which  the  supplement  was 
to  be  incorporated,  has  been  of  course  long 
talked  of,  and  Mr  Napier's  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  work  naturally  pointed  to  him 
as  editor ;  but  before  I  left  Edinburgh,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  1818,  there  was  an  application 
from  him  that  we  should  enter  into  a  regular 
arrangement  on  the  subject,  he  alleging  that  ha 
had  other  literary  employment  in  his  offer.  To 
this,  however,  we  at  once  gave  the  negative. 
...  Mr  Napier's  application  was  renewed 
shortly  after  my  return  from  London  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  1819.  I  yielded  to  solicitations,  and 
some  time  in  Februa^  1819  a  missive  letter  was 
drawn  out  containing  the  heads  of  an  agreement 
to  employ  him  as  editor  of  a  new  edition,  which 
was  not  to  be  announced  or  made  known  till  a 
certain  fixed  period  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
supplement.  The  book  was  to  extend  to  twenty- 
five  volumes,  and  to  be  published  in  parts  dur- 
ing a  series  of  years.  The  allowances  to  Mr 
Napier  were  to  be  extremely  liberal    .    .    . 

"The  value  of  the  'EncydopSBdia'  as  a  pro- 
perty must  always  be  great.  In  June  last,  be- 
fore writing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  a  third 

*  Mr  Maclaren  at  this  time  also  resumed  his  wosk 
as  editor  of  the  Scottman,  which  he  had  relinquished 
on  becoming  a  clerk  In  the  Custom  House,  feeling 
that  "  his  position  ss  a  Oovenunent  ofllcer  was  incom- 
patible with  that  of  recognised  editor  of  an  opposi- 
tion JoumaL** 
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and  foQTth  delivery  which  yon  had  the  power  of 
taking,  I  made  up  a  memorandam,  as  accurately 
as  I  coald  do,  living  in  the  conntry,  in  bad 
health,  and  without  access  to  all  the  necessary 
docoments,  of  the  sales  of  the  book  firom  its  be- 
coming the  property  of  my  house  in  1812,  and 
it  amounted  to  £00,000.  We  cannot  have  had 
less  than  a  profit  of  £20,000  on  these  sales  ;  we 
shall  not,  I  think,  under  any  circumstances,  get 
leas  than  £10,000  at  the  final  close  of  the  present 
impression;  and  we  have  the  copyright  free. 
In  1812,  when  the  copartnery  was  formed  with 
Mr  Bonar,  the  copyright  was  valued  at  £11,000; 
we  have  since  laid  out  £1000  improving  it, 
which  makes  £12,000;  and  at  this  time  there 
was  no  supplement  to  carry  it  through,  nor  did 
we  know  what  success  the  book  was  to  meet 
with  in  the  new  hands  into  which  it  had  just 
come.  The  completion  of  'Bees,'  and  two  or 
three  bad  years  after  the  war,  have  all  operated 
against  us;  but  the  state  of  the  book  has  been 
kept  pure,  and  has  been  only  in  our  hands  and 
yours  since  the  unlucky  days  of  Fenner,  on 
whose  estate,  after  all,  considering  that  we  got 
about  £40,000  of  his  money,  our  ranking  was 
not  an  immense  sum,  and  our  ultimate  loss  will 
not  be  great*  The  supplement  has  surely  a 
present  value— that  is,  for  the  volumes  yet  to 
come  out — and  it  will  supply  materials  for  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  volumes  of  a  new  edi- 
tion. You  have  not,  I  presume,  lost  sight  of 
the  profit  I  would  expect  to  make  by  the  sets  of 
the  twenty  volumes;  and  upon  the  whole,  I 
daresay,  yon  will  now  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
to  OS,  who  know  its  value  so  well,  the  two  pro- 
perties will  be  worth  what  I  estimated  them  at. 
We  shall  make  from  £20,000  to  £3(^000  by  the 
fint  edition  of  the  supplement,  and  this  we  owe 
to  being  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  work ; 
but  there  has  been  another  value  connected  with 
this  property:  it  enabled  us  to  pay  laige  sums 
to  deceased  partners,  which,  without  such  a 
powerful  magnet,  might  have  been  very  difficult, 
if  notimpoaaible.** 

The  "EncyclopsBdiaBritannica"  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs  A.  &  C.  Black,  in  the  year 
1826.  The  seventh  edition  of  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  was  commenced  in  1827, 
«nd  completed  in  1842.  It  was  edited  by  Mr 
Macvey  Napier,  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  assisted 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  work  by  Dr  James 
Browne  as  sub<«ditor.  Browne  had  been  trained 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  but  relin- 
quished law  in  favour  of  literature.  He  was 
also  at  this  time  editor  of  the  Caled(mia/i^  Mer- 
amy.  The  total  expense  of  the  twenty-one 
quarto  volumes  was,  in  a  trial  in  the  Jury  Court 
of  Scotland,  proved  to  have  been  no  less  a  sum 
than  £125,667,  9s.  Sd.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1855^  the  eighth  edition  was  commenced,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr  Thomas  Stuart  Traill,  Pro- 
fcMor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 


versity of  Edinburgh,  who  was  assisted  for  some 
time  by  his  son,  Mr  Thomas  Stuart  Traill,  and 
after  his  death  by  the  late  Mr  John  Downes, 
A.M.,  and  others  whose  names  are  commemor- 
ated in  the  prefaces  The  eighth  edition  was 
completed  in  1860.  Both  editions  extended  to 
twenty-one  volumes  quarto,  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  eighth  edition,  so 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  depart- 
mentq  of  knowledge,  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  prepare  for  the  publication  of  a 
ninth  edition,  the  editorial  charge  of  which  has 
been  intrusted  to  Mr  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  A  work  of  such 
magnitude,  and  comprising  such  multitudinous 
details,  must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable 
time  in  preparation,  and  it  is  n«w  in  course  of 
publication.  So  far  as  the  prospects  of  the 
forthcoming  edition  are  concerned,  judging  from 
the  talents  of  the  editor,  and  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  work,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
surpass  in  intrinsie  merit  and  systematic  treat- 
ment all  its  predecessors.  It  is  being  compiled 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  former  editions, 
viz.,  that  of  employing  the  best  writers  for  all 
important  subjects,  so  as  to  maintain  its  char- 
acter as  a  repository  of  original  writinjgs,  stamped 
with  the  authority  of  the  authors'  names. 

**  constable's  miscella>y." 

It  was  about  the  year  1825  that  Archibald 
Constable  devised  the  scheme  of  his  Miseel' 
lany,  "  If  I  live  for  half-a-dozen  years,"  he  said 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  I  shall  make  it  as  impos- 
sible that  there  should  not  be  a  good  library  in 
every  decent  house  in  Great  Britain,  as  that  the 
shepherd's  ingle  nook  should  want  the  'saut 
poke.'" 

"Troth,"  said  Scott,  "if  you  live  you  are 
indeed  likely  to  be 


'The  great  Napoleon  of  the  realmB  otprini. 
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"If  you  outlive  me,"  replied  ConsUble,  "I 
bespeak  that  line  for  my  tombstone.  .  .  . 
a  three  shilling  or  half-a-crown  volume  every 
month,  which  must  and  shall  sell,  not  by  thou- 
sands or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands— ay,  by  millions  1  Twelve  volumes 
in  the  year,  a  halfpenny  of  profit  on  every  copy 
of  which  will  make  me  richer  than  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  copyrights  of  all  the  quartos  that 
ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  hot-pressed !  Twelve 
volumes  so  good  that  millions  must  wish  to 
have  them,  and  so  cheap  that  every  butcher^s 
callant  may  have  them  if  he  pleases  to  let  me 
tax  him  sixpence  a  week." 

The  failure  of  Constable  k  Co.  in  January 
1826  interrupted  this  scheme  for  a  time,  until 
in  1827  the  proposed  Miaedlany  was  inaugur- 
ated with  Captain  BasU  Hall's  "  Voyages."  The 
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aathor  had  Idndly  presented  thlB  work  to  the 
publisher,  who,  just  as  his  prospects  were 
brightening,  died  on  the  2l8t  July  of  the  same 
year. 

The  SctAtman  of  Jajmarj  6, 1827»  ezpreesed 
itself  thns  regarding  the  prospects  of  literature 
at  that  time,  snggested  by  the  issue  of  Can- 
stdbl^B  MisceUany,  These  remarks  seem  as 
pertinent  now  as  when  they  were  first  made: 

"To  estimate  what  may  be  the  effect  of  this 
class  of  works,  let  us  look  to  the  recent  changes 
in  our  literature.  There  are  two  species  of  pub- 
lications which  haye  given  a  new  Impulse  to 
thought,  and  prodigiously  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  within  the  last  sixty  years — 
we  mean  encyclopedias  and  reviews  which  deal 
in  discussion.  Both  of  these  owe  some  portion 
of  their  usefulness  to  a  drcumstanoe  common  to 
all  periodicals— that,  coming  out  in  parts,  they 
neither  press  heavily  on  the  time  nor  the  purse, 
and  are  thus  within  the  reach  of  multitudes  in 
the  middle  and  lower  walks  of  society.  The 
former  made  scientific  knowledge  and  general 
information  more  widely  accessible;  the  latter 
familiarised  the  people  with  the  jnindples  of 
philosophy,  and  taught  them  to  take  compre- 
hensive views  of  passing  events  and  of  their  own 
situation.  But  both  ftom.  their  nature  are  sub- 
ject to  restrictions.  The  one  can  take  in  no 
article  which  exceeds  thirty  or  forty  octavo 
pages,  and  excludes  some  species  of  reading 
altogether;  the  other,  being  compelled  by  its 
plan  to  embrace  many  subjects  which  nobody 
cares  for,  can  assign  but  a  small  space  to 
others  which  are  fsr  more  attractive.  A  life 
of  Washington  or  Nelson  in  two  volumes,  a 
'  History  of  India'  in  three  volumes,  a  'Narra- 
tive of  Hall's  Voyages'  of  a  similar  sixe,  could 
find  admission  into  neither.  Tet  many  readers 
will  deem  these  as  interesting  and  profitable  as 
anything  in  the  pages  of  a  review,  and  for  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  they  are  infinitely  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  long  treatise  on  botany,  minerslogy, 
or  the  genus  mammaUa.  An  encydopsddia  is  a 
work  three-fourths  of  which  are  neees9arUy  use- 
lees  to  its  possessor ;  but  in  a  miscellany,  fettered 
by  no  system  in  the  compiling,  nine  parts  in  ten 
will  have  a  value  to  every  reader.  Of  our 
modern  magazines,  filled  up  with  Jkuh  and 
flummery,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  They  sparkle 
like  champagne  at  the  moment  of  decanting, 
but  are  so  stale  and  vapid  one  month  after  they 
issue  from  the  press,  that  no  man  out  of  his 
dotage  ever  opens  them  a  second  time.  An 
encyclopaedia  in  twenty  volumes  costs  forty 
pounds;  and,  for  the  same  sum,  those  who  sub- 
scribe for  a  miscellany  of  this  kind,  will  have  a 
library  of  266  volumes,  in  every  one  of  which  an 
ordinary  reader  will  find  instruction  or  rational 
amuHument.    In  short,  the  great  merit  of  this 


project  is,  that  the  principle  of  progressive  and 
periodical  publication,  which  has  so  many  ad- 
vantages, but  has  hitherto  been  applied  only  to 
a  few  old  standard  books,  to  ephemeral  discus* 
sions,  and  summaries  of  science,  is  rendered 
applicable  to  the  great  floating  mass  of  our 
literature,  and  thus  ftimishes  a  prodigious  engine 
for  the  difiusion  of  every  species  of  useftil  and 
ornamental  knowledge  through  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  society.  We  anticipate  one 
further,  and,  in  our  opinion,  very  great  advan- 
tage, firom  tiie  establishment  of  such  publica- 
tions. Generally  speaking,  at  present^  books  an 
esteemed  by  all  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  as  something  of  the  nature  of  luxuries  or 
superfluities.  They  are  something  which  it  is 
very  convenient  and  pleasant  to  have,  but  which 
can  quite  well  be  wanted.  Casual  droomstanoei 
make  an  individual  lay  out  half-a-guinea  or  a 
guinea,  at  a  rare  juncture,  upon  some  volume 
which  strikes  his  fancy ;  but  no  man  (a  professed 
collector  excepted)  sets  apart  a  portion  of  his 
income  to  buy  books^  as  he  does  to  buy  food, 
dothes,  or  ftuniture.  Now,  it  oocun  to  us  that 
when  three  or  four  of  the  great  publishing  book- 
sellers have  commenced  their  miscellanies^  and 
have  thus  broken  down  the  mass  of  our  mental 
aliment  (as  chandlers  do  our  corporeal  food)  into 
portions  for  daily  and  weekly  consumption, 
literature  will  take  its  rank  among  the  neceturiei 
of  life,  and  a  library  will  be  considered— as  it 
ought  to  be  by  every  man  in  decent  circum- 
stances—an  indispensable  part  of  household  fur- 
niture. Few  persons  would  want  a  collection  of 
books,  if  one  adapted  to  their  tastes  and  habits 
could  be  procured  by  laying  out  a  shilling 
weekly.  But  we  hesitate  when  £2,  12b.  are  to 
be  expended  in  buying  only  two  quartos  or  four 
octavos— first,  because  so  large  a  sum  as  18s.  to 
26s.  can  ill  be  spared  at  once ;  secondly,  because^ 
when  books  are  at  such  a  price,  we  despair  of 
forming  a  useful  collection ;  and,  thirdly,  that  as 
we  cannot  get  what  we  woul4  wish,  we  find  few 
single  volumes  so  tempting  as  to  break  through 
our  habit,  and  put  our  hands  in  our  pocketa. 
But  things  will  be  greatly  changed  when  the  52b. 
which  buys  only  four  volumes  at  present,  per- 
haps on  one  single  subject,  will  buy  seventeen 
volumes  of  equal  size  as  to  reading,  and  embrso- 
ing  a  great  variety  of  instructive  or  interesting 
matter.  In  a  few  years,  we  predict  that  every 
young  man,  when  his  apprenticeship  is  done^ 
will  lay  aside  a  shilling  weekly  for  books— that 
a  young  couple  taking  up  house  will  reckon 
thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  Constable's  MisceUastp 
as  indispensable  as  a  chest  of  drawers,  or  an 
eight-day  dock— and  that  the  question  '  Who  is 
your  booksdlerf '  will  be  as  pertinent  in  every 
decent  family  as  'Who  is  your  grocer'  or 
« clothier  f" 
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EOBEET    SOUTHET. 

[1774-1843.] 

By  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


[BoBKBT  SoXTTHET  may  be  said  to  have  spent 
one  of  the  most  honourable  and  induatrions  of 
liTee  devoted  to  literature  which  we  have  on 
record.  With  unceaaing  application,  he  was  in 
private  life  sincere  and  generous.  The  only 
hnman  frailty  which  Hazlitt,  whom  we  quote, 
could  discover  in  him,  was  political  inconsist- 
ency and  want  of  charity.  Perhaps  this  judg- 
ment also  argued  a  want  of  charity  on  the  part 
of  the  critio  who  made  it  The  eldest  surviving 
son  of  a  Bristol  linendraper,  he  was  bom  in  that 
town  in  August  1774.  His  earliest  years  were 
spent  with  an  aunt.  Miss  Tyler,  of  Bath;  this 
lady  was  somewhat  eccentrio  in  her  habits, 
and  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre.  After 
attending  three  schools  in  succession,  he  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  from  which  he  was 
dismissed  in  1792.  He  had  been  identified  with 
a  periodical  called  the  FloffeUarU,  contributing 
to  it  as  article  on  corporal  punishment,  which 
had  so  incensed  the  head-master  that  he  was 
accordingly  dismissed  from  school.  His  father 
died  about  this  time,  and  his  affairs  being  em- 
bamssed,  an  unde  befriended  young  Southey ; 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Balliol  College. 
Embracing  what  were  called  the  liberal  opinions 
abroad  at  the  time,  he  went  to  an  extreme  in 
his  expressions  of  them.  He  worked  hard  and 
read  a  great  deal  while  there,  and  wrote  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  verse,  which  was  torn  up  and 
burned.  His  views  preventing  him  from  en- 
tering the  Church,  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
any  Utopian  scheme  which  might  offer.  He 
and  a  young  Quaker,  Richard  Lovell,  and 
Coleridge  had^  each  been  united  to  members 
of  the  Fricker  family  of  Bristol;  it  was  their 
intention  at  this  time  to  emigrate  to  North 
America,  where  they  would  found  what  was 
called  a  '*  Pftntisocracy."  •  Want  of  funds  para- 
lysed this  scheme,  and  Southey  for  a  time  sup- 
ported himself  by  lecturing  on  history.  Cottle, 
the  Bristol  publisher,  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for 
his  poem  "Joan  of  Arc."  He  accompanied  his 
m&ele^  Mr  Hill,  at  this  time,  to  Portugal,  which 
introduced  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  Spain  and  PortugaL  On  his  re- 
turn he  studied  law;  in  1801  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr  Cony,  with  a  salary  of  £B50  a 
year.  This  post  he  held  six  months.  In  1804  he 
settled  at  Oreta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  he  remained  for  forty  years.  Coleridge 

*  Coleridge's  connection  with  this  scheme  is  dis- 
cosMd  afi<0,  p.  148. 


and  his  family  were  staying  there  at  the  time, 
and  Wordsworth  at  Bydal,  near  Ambleside, 
about  fourteen  miles  distant.  Coleridge  left 
Keswick  in  September  1808,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  to  Southey's  care  and  keeping.  At  this 
time  Southey's  political  opinions  underwent  a 
violent  change,  and  became  decidedly  Conserva- 
tive. A  sentence  from  one  of  his  letters  will 
show  how  unweariedly  industrious  he  was. 
"My  actions  are  as  regular  as  those  of  St 
Dunstan's  quarter-boys.  Three  pages  of  history  " 
(of  Portugal)  "  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five 
in  small  quarto  printing);  then  to  transcribe 
and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  my  selections 
and  biographies  "  (for  "  Specimens  of  the  English 
Poets  "),  "  or  what  else  suits  my  humour,  till  din- 
ner-time ;  from  dinner-time  till  tea  I  read,  write 
letters,  see  the  newspaper,  and  very  often  in- 
dulge in  a  siesta.  .  .  .  After  tea,  I  go  to 
poetry"  (he  was  now  writing  the  "Curse  of 
Kehama  "),  "and  correct^  and  re-write,  and  co])y 
till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  anything  else 
to  supper.  Ajid  this  is  my  life."  He  produced 
above  a  hundred  volumes  of  various  sizes,  and 
over  a  hundred  papers  upon  history,  biography, 
politics,  morals,  and  general  literature,  for  the 
Quarterljf  Review,  He  wrote  the  historical 
portion  of  the  Edinburgh  Annudl  Register  for 
some  years,  and  also  contributed  to  the  CrUieal 
Review,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  His  read- 
ing was  at  all  times  extensive,  and  he  was  a 
regular  correspondent.  In  1807  a  pension, 
which  amounted  to  £100  a  year,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  for  literary  service.  In  November 
1813  he  was  appointed  poet  laureate  on  the 
death  of  Pye.  In  1821  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
pension  of  £300  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Government  of  Sir  Bobert  PeeL  A 
baronetcy  was  also  proferred  to  him,  but  this 
was  declined.  His  first  wife  died  in  1887;  he 
married  again  on  4th  June  1889,  with  Miss 
Caroline  Bowles,  the  poetess.  Southey  after 
this  time  gradually  sank  into  mental  imbecility, 
frx>m  which  death  released  him  on  March  21, 
1843.  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.  His 
library,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom, was  disposed  of  in  London  by  public 
auction.  Southey's  poetry,  much  of  which  was 
very  popular  when  published,  is  now  little 
known,  and  less  read  by  the  present  generation 
of  readers,  but  his  lives  of  Nelson  and  of  Wesley 
have  been  xmiversally  read  and  admired.  These 
brief  biographical  details  may  perhaps  serve  to 
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iutrpdnce  a  notice  of  this  excellent  man  by  one  < 
of  his  contemporaries.] 

Mr  Sonthey,  as  we  formerly  remember  to 
have  seen  him,  had  a  hectic  flush  upon  his 
cheek,  a  roving  fire  in  his  eye,  a  falcon  glance, 
a  look  at  once  aspiring  and  dejected — ^it  was 
the  look  that  had  been  impressed  upon  his  face 
by  the  events  that  marked  the  outset  of  his  life, 
it  was  the  dawn  of  liberty  that  still  tinged  his 
cheek,  a  smile  betwixt  hope  and  sadness  that 
still  played  upon  his  quivering  lip.  Mr  Southey's 
mind  is  essentially  sanguine,  even  to  over-ween- 
ingness.  It  is  prophetic  of  good ;  it  cordially 
embraces  it;  it  casts  a  longing,  lingering  look 
after  it,  even  when  it  is  gone  for  ever.  He  can- 
not bear  to  give  up  the  thought  of  happiness, 
his  confidence  in  his  fellow-man,  when  all  else 
despair.  It  is  the  very  element,  "where  he 
must  live  or  have  no  life  at  all."  While  he  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  a  better  form  of  society 
could  be  introduced  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
existed,  while  the  light  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion beamed  into  his  soul  (and  long  after,  it  was 
seen  reflected  on  his  brow,  like  the  light  of 
setting  suns  on  the  peak  of  some  high  moun- 
tain, or  lonely  range  of  clouds,  floating  in  purer 
ether  I),  while  he  had  this  hope,  this  faith  in  man 
left,  he  cherished  it  with  child-like  simplicity, 
he  dung  to  it  with  the  fondness  of  a  lover, 
he  was  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  a  leveller;  he 
stuck  at  nothing  that  he  thought  would  banish 
all  pain  and  misery  from  the  world — ^in  his  im- 
patience of  the  smallest  error  or  injustice,  he 
would  have  sacrificed  himself  and  the  existing 
generation  (a  holocaust)  to  his  devotion  to  the 
right  cause.  But  when  he  once  believed,  after 
many  staggering  doubts  and  }>ainful  struggles, 
that  this  was  no  longer  possible,  when  his 
chimeras  and  golden  dreams  of  human  perfecti- 
bility vanished  from  him,  he  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  maintained  that  "whatever  is,  is 
right"  Mr  Sonthey  has  not  fortitude  of  mind, 
has  not  patience  to  think  that  evil  is  insepar- 
able from  the  nature  of  things.  His  irritable 
sense  rejects  the  alternative  altogether,  as  a 
weak  stomach  rejects  the  food  that  is  distaste- 
ful to  it.  He  hopes  on  against  hope,  he  believes 
in  all  unbelief.  He  must  either  repose  on  actual 
or  on  imaginary  good.  He  missed  his  way  in 
Utopia,  he  has  found  it  at  Old  Samm — 

"  Ills  generous  ardour  no  cold  medium  knows;" 

his  eagerness  admits  of  no  doubt  or  delay.    He 
is.  ever  in  extremes,  and  ever  in  the  wrong. 

The  reason  is,  that  not  truth,  but  self-opinion 
is  the  ruling  principle  of  Mr  SouMwy's  mind. 
The  charm  of  novelty,  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  the  sanction  of  power,  the  venerable* 
ness  of  antiquity,  pique,  resentment,  t^e  spirit 
of  contradiction,  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his 
preferences.  His  inquiries  are  partial  and 
hasty;  his  conclusions  raw  and  nnconcocted. 


and  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  whim  and 
humour  and  a  monkish  spleen.  His  opinions 
are  like  certain  wines,  warm  and  generous  when 
new;  but  they  will  not  keep,  and  soon  turn  flat 
or  sour,  for  want  of  a  stronger  spirit  of  the 
understanding  to  give  a  body  to  them.  He 
wooed  Liberty  as  a  youthful  lover,  but  it  was 
perhaps  more  as  a  mistress  than  a  bride ;  and 
he  has  since  wedded  with  an  elderly  and  not 
very  reputable  lady,  called  Legitimacy.  "A 
wilful  man,"  according  to  the  Scotch  proverb^ 
"must  have  his  way.**  If  it  were  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  sincerely  atta^^ed,  he  would 
adhere  to  it  through  good  report  and  evil 
report;  but  it  is  himself  to  whom  he  does 
homage,  and  would  have  others  do  so ;  and  he 
therefore  changes  sides,  rather  than  submit  to 
apparent  defeat  or  temporary  mortification. 
Abstract  principle  has  no  rule  but  the  nnder- 
stood  distinction  between  right  and  wrong ;  the 
indulgence  of  vanity,  of  caprice,  or  prejudice  is 
regulated  by  the  convenience  or  bias  of  the 
moment  llie  temperament  of  our  politician's 
mind  is  poetical,  not  philosophical.  He  is 
more  the  creature  of  impulse,  than  he  is  of  reflec- 
tion. He  invents  the  unreal,  he*  embellishes  the 
false  with  the  glosses  of  fancy,  but  pays  little 
attention  to  "the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness." His  impressions  are  accidental,  im- 
mediate, personal,  instead  of  being  permanent 
and  universal.  Of  all  mortals  he  is  surely  the 
most  impatient  of  contradiction,  even  when  ha 
has  completely  turned  the  tables  on  himselt 
Is  not  this  very  inconsistency  the  reason?  Is 
he  not  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  brittle  and  hastily  formed?  Is  ho 
not  jealous  of  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  because 
he  fears  they  Will  not  bear  inspection,  or  is  con- 
scious he  has  shifted  them?  Does  he  not  con- 
fine others  to  the  strict  line  of  orthodoxy, 
because  he  has  himself  taken  every  liberty?  Is 
he  not  afraid  to  look  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
lest  he  should  see  the  ghosts  of  his  former 
extravagances  staring  him  in  the  face?  Does 
he  not  refuse  to  tolerate  the  smallest  shade  of 
difference  in  others,  because  he  feels  that  he 
wants  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction  for 
differing  so  widely  from  himself?  Is  he  not 
captious,  dogmatical,  petulant  in  delivering  his 
sentiments,  according  as  he  has  been  incon- 
sistent, rash,  and  fanciful  in  adopting  them? 
He  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
ground  for  differing  fh>m  him,  because  he  looks 
only  at  his  own  side  of  the  question  t  He  sets 
up  his  own  favourite  notions  as  the  standard  of 
reason  and  honesty,  because  he  has  changed 
ftom.  one  extreme  to  another!  He  treats  his 
opponents  with  contempt,  because  he  is  him- 
self afraid  of  meeting  with  disrespect  1  He  says 
that  "a  Reformer  is  a  worse  character  than  a 
housebreaker,"  in  order  to  stifle  the  reooUeo- 
tion  that  he  himself  once  was  one  1 
We  must  say  that  "we  relish  Mr  Sonthey 


more  in  the  Beformer**  than  in  hia  lately  acquir- 
ed, but  by  no  means  natural  or  becoming  char- 
acter of  poet  laureate  and  courtier.  He  may  rest 
assured  that  a  garland  of  wild-flowers  suits  him 
better  than  the  laureate-wreath:  that  his  pastoral 
odes  and  i>opular  inscriptions  were  far  more 
adapted  to  his  genius  than  his  presentation 
poems.  He  is  nothing  akin  to  birthday  suits 
and  drawing-room  fopperies.  *<He  is  nothing, 
if  not  fantastical."  In  his  figure,  in  his  move- 
ments, in  his  sentiments,  he  is  sharp  and  angu- 
lar, quaint  and  eccentric.  Mr  Southey  is  not 
of  the  court,  courtly.  Everything  of  him  and 
about  him  is  from  the  people.  He  is  not  classi- 
cal, he  is  not  legitimate.  He  is  not  a  man  cast 
in  the  mould  of  other  men's  opinions ;  he  is  not 
shaped  on  any  model ;  he  bows  to  no  authority; 
be  yields  only  to  his  own  wayward  pecuUarities. 
He  is  wild,  irregular,  singular,  extreme.  He  is 
no  formalist,  not  he  1  All  is  crude  and  chaotic, 
self-opinionated,  vain.  He  wants  proportion, 
keeping,  system,  standard  rules.  He  is  not 
tens  et  roiundus,  Mr  Southey  walks  with  his 
chin  erect  through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
with  an  umbrella  sticking  out  under  his  arm,  in 
the  finest  weather.  He  has  not  sacrificed  to  the 
Graces,  nor  studied  decorunu  With  him  every- 
thing is  projecting,  starting  from  its  place,  an 
episode,  a  digression,  a  poetic  licence.  He  does 
not  move  in  any  given  orbit,  but,  like  a  falling 
star,  shoots  from  his  sphere.  He  is  pragmatical, 
restless^  unfixed,  full  of  experiments,  beginning 
everything  anew,  wiser  than  his  betters,  judg- 
ing for  himself,  dictating  to  others.  He  is 
decidedly  revolutionary.  He  may  have  given 
up  the  leform  of  the  State ;  but  depend  upon  it, 
be  baa  some  other  hobby  of  the  same  kind. 
Does  he  not  dedicate  to  his  present  Majesty 
that  extraordinary  poem  oiv  the  death  of  his 
frther,  called  the  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  *  as  a 
specimen  of  what  might  be  done  in  English  hexa- 
meteis?  In  a  court  poem  all  should  be  trite 
and  on  an  approved  model.  He  might  as  well 
have  presented  himself  at  the  lev^  in  a  fancy 
or  masquerade  dress.  Mr  Southey  was  not  to 
try  conclusions  with  migesty— etill  less  on  such 
an  occasion,  ^e  extreme  freedoms  with  de- 
parted greatness,  the  party  petulance  carried  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  the  unchecked  indulgence 
of  private  humour,  the  assumption  of  infallibility 
and  even  of  the  voice  of  Heaven  in  this  poem, 
■n  pointed  instances  of  what  we  have  said. 
Tbey  show  the  singular  state  of  over-excitement 
of  Mr  Sonthey's  mind,  and  the  force  of  old 
habita  of  independent  and  unbridled  thinking, 
which  cannot  be  kept  down  even  in  addressing 
his  sovereign  1  Look  at  Mr  Southey*s  laiiger 
poems»  his  ''Kehama,"  his  *'Thalaba,"  his 
•^Madoe,"  his  "Boderia"  Who  wiU  deny  the 
spirit,  the  scope,  the  splendid  imagery,  the 


*  Kow  onlly  remembered  by  Byron's  merciless  satire 
and  paro4y*  published  under  the  lame  tiUo. 


hurried  and  startling  interest  that  pervades 
them?  Who  will  say  that  they  are  not  sus- 
tained on  fictions  wilder  than  his  own  Glen- 
doveer,  that  they  are  not  the  dariog  creations 
of  a  mind  curbed  by  no  law,  tamed  by  no  fear, 
that  they  are  not  rather  like  the  trances  than 
the  waking  dreams  of  genius,  that  they  are  not 
the  very  paradoxes  of  poetry?  All  this  is  very 
well,  very  intelligible,  and  very  harmless,  if  we 
regard  the  rank  excrescences  of  Mr  Southey's 
poetry,  like  the  red  and  blue  flowers  in  corn,  as 
the  unweeded  growth  of  a  luxuriant  and  wander- 
ing fancy ;  or  if  we  allow  the  yeasty  workings 
of  an  ardent  spirit  to  ferment  and  boil  over — the 
variety,  the  boldness,  the  lively  stimulus  given 
to  the  mind  may  then  atone  for  the  violation  of 
rules  and  the  offences  to  bed^rid  authority ;  but 
not  if  our  poetic  libertine  sets  up  for  a  lawgiver 
and  judge,  or  an  apprehender  of  vagrants  in  the 
regions  either  of  taste  or  opinion.  Our  motley 
gentleman  deserves  the  strait- waistcoat,  if  he  is 
for  setting  others  in  the  stocks  of  servility,  or 
condemning  them  to  the  pillory  for  a  new  mode 
of  rhyme  or  reason.  Or  if  a  composer  of  sacred 
dramas  on  classic  models,  or  a  translator  of  an 
old  Latin  author  (that  will  hardly  bear  transla- 
tion) or  a  vamper-up  of  vapid  cantos  and  odes 
set  to  music,  were  to  turn  pander  to  prescription 
and  palliater  of  every  dull,  incorrigible  abuse,  it 
would  not  be  much  to  be  wondered  at  or  even 
regretted.  But  in  Mr  Southey  it  was  a  lament- 
able falling  off.  It  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  it 
is  a  stain  on  genius,  a  blow  to  humanity,  that 
the  author  of  "Joan  of  Arc" — that  work  in 
which  the  love  of  liberty  is  exhaled  like  the 
breath  of  spring,  mild,  balmy,  heaven-born, 
that  is  full  of  tears  and  virgin  sighs,  and  yearn- 
ings of  affection  after  truth  and  good,  gushing 
warm  and  crimsoned  from  the  heart — should 
ever  after  turn  to  folly,  or  become  the  advocate 
of  a  rotten  cause.  After  giving  up  his  heart  to 
that  subject,  he  ought  not  (whatever  others 
might  do)  ever  to  have  set  his  foot  within  the 
threshold  of  a  court  He  might  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  gain  forgiveness  or  favour  by  it,  nor 
obtain  a  single  cordial  smile  from  greatness. 
All  that  Mr  Southey  is  or  that  he  does  best,  is 
independent,  spontaneous,  free  as  the  vital  air 
he  dcaws — when  he  affects  the  courtier  or  the 
sophist,  he  \b  obliged  to  put  a  constraint  upon 
himself,  to  hold  in  his  breath,  he  loses  his 
genius,  and  offers  a  violence  to  his  nature.  His 
characteristic  faults  are  the  excess  of  a  lively, 
unguarded  temperament  —  ohl  let  them  not 
degenerate  into  cold-blooded,  heartless  vices! 
If  we  speak  or  have  ever  spoken  of  Mr  Southey 
with  severity,  it  is  with  "the  malice  of  old 
friends,"  for  we  count  ourselves  among  his  sin- 
cerest  and  heartiest  well-wishers.  But  while  he 
himself  is  anomalous,  incalculable,  eccentric, 
from  youth  to  age  (the  "Wat  Tyler"  and  the 
"  Vision  of  Judgment"  are  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  his  disjointed  career),  full  of  sallies  of  humour. 
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of  ebalUtiona  of  spleen,  making  y«te-^eaux,  cas- 
cades, fountains,  and  water-works  of  his  idle 
opinions,  he  would  shut  up  the  wits  of  others 
in  leaden  cisterns,  to  stagnate  and  corrupt,  or 
bury  them  under  ground — 


(C 


FIht  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale ! " 


He  would  suppress  the  freedom  of  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  he  has  set  the  example^  and 
daim  a  privilege  for  playing  antics.  He  would 
introduce  a  uniformity  of  intellectual  weights 
and  measures,  of  irregular  metres  and  settled 
opinions,  and  enforce  it  with  a  high  hand. 
This  has  been  judged  hard  by  some,  and  has 
brought  down  a  severity  of  recrimination,  i>er- 
haps  disproportioned  to  the  injury  done.  "  Be- 
cause he  is  virtuous  "  (it  has  been  asked),  "  are 
there  to  be  no  more  cakes  and  alef "  Because 
he  is  loyal,  are  we  to  take  all  our  notions  from 
the  OyMiUrly  Bemew  t  Because  he  is  orthodox, 
are  we  to  do  nothing  but  read  the  *'  Book  of  the 
Church?"  We  declare  we  think  his  former 
poetical  scepticism  was  not  only  more  amiable, 
but  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  religion  in  it,  im- 
plied a  more  heartfelt  trust  in  nature  and  pro- 
vidence than  his  present  bigotry.  We  are  at 
the  same  time  free  to  declare  that  we  think  his 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Remew,  notwithstand- 
ing their  virulence  and  the  talent  they  display, 
have  a  tendency  to  qualify  its  most  pernicious 
effects.  They  have  redeeming  traits  in  them. 
*'A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump;" 
and  the  spirit  of  humanity  (thanks  to  Mr 
Southey)  is  not  quite  expelled  from  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  At  the  comer  of  his  pen  "  there 
hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound"  of  indepen- 
dence and  liberality,  which  falls  upon  its  pages, 
and  oozes  out  through  the  pores  of  the  public 
mind.  There  is  a  fortunate  difference  between 
writers  whose  hearts  are  naturally  callous  to 
truth,  and  whose  understandings  are  hermeti- 
cally sealed  against  all  impressions  but  those  of 
self-interest,  and  a  man  Uke  Mr  Southey.  ' '  Once 
a  philanthropist  and  always  a  philanthropist" 
No  man  can  entirely  balk  his  nature:  it  breaks 
out  in  spite  of  him.  In  all  those  questions, 
where  the  spirit  of  contradiction  does  not  inter- 
fere, on  which  he  is  not  sore  from  old  bruises  or 
sick  from  the  extravagance  of  youthful  intoxica- 
tion, as  from  a  last  night's  debauch,  our  "lau- 
reate "  is  still  bold,  fn^,  candid,  open  to  con- 
viction, a  reformist  without  knowing  it.  He 
does  not  advocate  the  slave  trade,  he  does  not 
arm  Mr  Malthus's  revolting  ratios  with  his 
authority,  he  does  not  strain  hard  to  deluge 
Ireland  with  blood.  On  such  points,  where 
humanity  has  not  become  obnoxious,  where 
liberty  has  not  passed  into  a  by-word,  Mr 
Southey  is  still  liberal  and  humane.  The  elas- 
ticity of  his  spirit  is  unbroken;  the  bow  recoils 
to  its  old  position.  He  still  stands  convicted  of 
his  early  passion  for  inquiry  and  improvement. 
He  was  not  regularly  articled  as  a  Government 


tool  I  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  and  striking  of 
all  Mr  Southey's  poems  are  not  his  triumphant 
taunts  hurled  against  oppression,  are  not  his 
glowing  effusions  to  liberty,  but  those  in  which, 
with  a  wild  melancholy,  he  seems  conscious  of 
his  own  infirmities  of  temper,  and  to  feel  a  wish 
to  correct  by  thought  and  time  the  precocity 
and  sharpness  of  his  dispodtiott.  May  the 
quaint  but  affecting  aspiration  expressed  in  one 
of  these  be  fulfilled,  that  as  he  mellows  into 
maturer  age,  all  such  asperities  may  wear  off, 
and  he  himself  become 

« like  the  hi^  leaves  upon  the  hony-tree!" 

Mr  Southey's  prose  style  can  scarcely  be  too 
much  praised.  It  is  plain,  dear,  pointed,  fami- 
liar, perfectly  modem  in  its  texture,  but  with  a 
grave  and  sparkling  admixture  oiarchaima  in 
its  ornaments  and  occasional  phraseology.  He 
is  the  best  and  most  natural  prose  writer  of  any 
poet  of  the  day ;  we  mean  that  he  is  far  better 
than  Lord  Byron,  Mr  Wordsworth,  or  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, for  instance.  The  manner  is  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  the  matter,  that  is,  in  his  essays  and 
reviews.  There  is  rather  a  want  of  originality 
and  even  of  impetus,  but  there  is  no  want  of 
playful  or  biting  satire,  of  ingenuity,  of  casu- 
istry, of  learning,  and  of  information.  He  is 
"fuU  of  wise  saws  and  modem"  (as  well  as 
andent)  "instances."  Mr  Southey  may  not 
always  convince  his  opponents,  but  he  seldom 
fails  to  stagger,  never  to  gall  them.  In  a  word, 
we  may  describe  his  style  by  saying  that  it  has 
not  the  body  or  thickness  of  port  wine,  but  is  like 
dear  sherry  with  kernels  of  old  authors  thrown 
into  itl  He  also  excels  as  an  historian  and 
prose  translator.  His  histories  abound  in  inform 
mation,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable patience  and  industry.  By  no  uncommon 
process  of  the  mind,  Mr  Southey  seems  willing 
to  steady  the  extreme  levity  of  his  opinions  and 
feelings  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  His  trsnslations 
of  the  Spanish  and  French  romances  are  also 
executed  eon  amore,  and  with  the  literal  fidelity 
and  care  of  a  mere  linguiBt.  That  of  the  "  Cid," 
in  particular,  is  a  masterpiece.  Not  a  word 
could  be  altered  for  the  better  in  the  old  scrip- 
tural style  which  it  adopts  in  oonfomity  to  the 
original.  It  is  no  less  interesting  in  itself,  or  as 
a  record  of  high  and  chivalrous  feelings  and 
manners,  than  it  is  worthy  of  perusal  as  a 
literary  curiosity. 

Mr  Southey's  conversation  has  a  little  re- 
semblance to  a  common-place  book;  his  ha- 
bitual deportment  to  a  piece  of  dockwork.  He 
is  not  remarkable  either  as  a  reasoner  or  an 
observer,  but  he  Is  quick,  unaffected,  replete 
with  anecdote,  various  and  retentive  in  his 
reading,  and  exceedingly  happy  in  his  play 
upon  words,  as  most  scholars  are  who  give 
their  minds  tUs  sportive  turn.  We  have  chiefly 
seen  Mr  Southey  in  company  where  few  people 
appear  to  advantage,  we  mean  in  that  of  Mr 
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Coleridge.  He  htf  not  oertainly  the  same  nnge 
of  speealatioii,  nor  the  same  flow  of  sounding 
woids^  but  he  makes  ap  by  the  details  of  know- 
ledge^ and  by  a  scrapolons  correctness  of  state- 
ment for  what  he  wants  in  originality  of  thonght, 
or  Smpetaoos  declamation.  The  tones  of  Mr 
Coleridge's  voice  are  eloquence;  those  of  Mr 
Sonthey  are  meagre,  shrill,  and  dry.  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's forte  is  oonversationy  and  he  is  conscious 
of  this.  Mir  Southey  evidently  considers  writ- 
ing as  his  stronghold,  and  if  gravelled  in  an 
argument,  or  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation,  refers 
to  something  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  or 
brings  out  his  portfolio,  doubled  down  in  dog- 
ean,  in  confirmation  of  some  &ct.  He  is 
scholastic  and  professional  in  his  ideas.  He 
•eta  more  value  on  what  he  writes  than  on 
what  he  says;  he  is  perhaps  prouder  of  his 
library  than  of  his  own  productions — ^them- 
selvee  a  library!  He  is  more  simple  in  his 
manners  than  his  friend  Mr  Coleridge ;  but  at 
the  same  time  less  cordial  or  conciliating.  He 
is  less  vain,  or  has  less  hope  of  pleasing,  and 
therefore  lays  himself  less  out  to  please.  There 
is  an  air  of  condescension  in  his  civility.  With 
a  tall,  loose  figure,  a  peaked  austerity  of  coun- 
tenance, and  no  inclination  to  embonpoint,  you 
would  say  he  has  something  puritanical,  some- 
thing ascetic  in  his  appearancei  He  answers 
to  Mandeville's  description  of  Addison,  "a  par- 
son in  a  tye-wig."  He  is  not  a  boon  companion, 
nor  does  he  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  nor  In  any  other  vice;  nor  are  we  aware 
that  Mr  Southey  is  chaigeabie  irith  any  human 
frailty  hut—^oant  qf  charily.  Having  fewer 
errors  to  plead  guilty  to^  he  is  less  lenient  to 
those  of  others.  He  was  bom  an  age  too  late. 
Had  he  lived  a  century  or  two  ago,  he  would 
have  been  a  happy  as  well  as  blameless  char- 
acter. But  the  distraction  of  the  time  has  un- 
settled him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  preten- 
sions have  Jostled  with  each  other.  No  man  in 
our  day  (at  least  no  man  of  genius)  has  led  so 
uniformly  snd  entirely  the  life  of  a  scholar  from 


boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  devoting  himself 
to  learning  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  early 
love,  with  the  severity  and  constancy  of  a 
religious  vow — and  well  would  it  have  been  for 
him  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  this,  and  not 
undertaken  to  pull  down  or  to  patch  up  the 
State  1  However  irregular  in  his  opinions,  Mr 
Southey  is  constant,  unremitting,  mechanical  in 
his  studies,  and  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
There  is  nothing  Pindaric  or  Shandean  here. 
In  all  the  relations  and  charities  of  private  life, 
he  is  correct,  exemplary,  generous,  just  We 
never  heard  a  single  impropriety  laid  to  his 
charge;  and  if  he  has  many  enemies,  few  men 
can  boast  more  numerous  or  stauncher  friends. 
The  variety  and  piquancy  of  his  writings  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  produced.  He  rises  early,  and  writes  or 
reads  till  breakfast-time.  He  writes  or  reads 
after  breakfast  till  dinner,  after  dinner  till  tea, 
and  from  tea  till  bedtime — 

"And  follows  80  the  eTer-running  year 
With  profitable  Ubour  to  his  grave  **— 

on  Derwent's  banks,  beneath  the  foot  of  Skid- 
daw.  Study  serves  him  for  business,  exercise, 
recreation.  He  passes  fh)m  verse  to  prose,  from 
history  to  poetry,  from  reading  to  writing,  by  a 
stop-watch.  He  writes  a  fair  hand,  without 
blots,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  leaves  oflT 
when  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
changes  the  subject  for  another,  as  opposite  as 
the  antipodes.  His  mind  is  after  all  rather  the 
recipient  and  transmitter  of  knowledge,  than 
the  originator  of  it  He  has  hardly  grasp  of 
thought  enough  to  arrive  at  any  great  leading 
truth.  His  passions  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  irritability.  With  some  gall  in  his  pen, 
and  coldness  in  his  manner,  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  in  Us  heart  Hash  in  his  opinions, 
he  is  steady  in  his  attachments— «nd  is  a  man, 
in  many  particulars  admirable,  in  aU  respect- 
able—his political  inconsistency  alone  excepted  \ 
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[Although  Charles  Lamb  once  remarked  that 
his  "  biography  would  go  into  an  epigram,"  yet 
in  the  esse  of  his  own  life^  and  no  less  of  his 
writings,  knoiriedge  leads  to  love;  and  so  the 
fttfinenoe  of  his  life  and  the  fame  of  his  writings 
hav«  grown  frt>m  a  small  mustard-seed  to  a 
tree  with  widely-fpreading  branches.  Charles 
Lamb^  the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Elixabeth 
Lamb^  was  bom  in  Crown  Office  Row,  Inner 


Temple,  London,  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1775.  He  was  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  survived:  John  and 
Mary  were  both  older  than  himself.  His  father 
held  the  post  of  derk  to  Mr  Samuel  Salt,  a  bar- 
rister, and  came  from  a  stock  who  were  natives 
of  Lincolnshire.  His  mothei^s  family  could  be 
traced  to  Hertfordshire.  After  atten^g  a  little 
day-school,  Charles,  when  in  his  eighth  year. 
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was  presented  to  Christ's  Hospital  by  Timothy 
Yeates,  Esq.,  the  governor.  He  entered  this 
great  school  on  the  9th  October  1782,  and  re- 
mained till  his  fifteenth  year,  23d  November 
1789.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  has  described 
the  young  scholar:  "His  complexion  was  dear 
brown,  his  countenance  mild,  his  eyes  differing 
in  colour,  and  he  had  a  slow  and  peculiar 
walk."  Owing  to  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
he  was  disqualified  from  an  exhibition  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  it  is  said  he  was  fully  entitled 
by  scholarship  and  superior  ability.  After  leav- 
ing Christ's  Hospital,  along  with  his  sister  Mary 
he  had  access  to  the  library  of  Mr  Salt;  they 
were  ''tumbled  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good 
old  English  reading,  and  browsed  at  will  on  that 
fair  and  wholesome  pasturagei"  When  he  left 
the  Hospital  he  was  able  to  read  Greek,  and  had 
gained  some  facility  in  Latin  composition.  Two 
essays,  "Recollections  of  Christ's  Hospital" 
and  "Christ's  Hospital  Five-and-Thirty  Years 
Ago,"  give  his  impression  of  the  establishment. 
At  school  there  he  met  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
who  was  two  years  his  senior;  they  became  life- 
long friends.  Lamb's  very  touching  letter  on 
the  death  of  Coleridge  is  given  on  page  162L 

Lamb's  elder  brother  John  held  a  clerkship  in 
the  South  Sea  House;  Charles  passed  a  short 
time  under  his  charge,  gaining  some  knowledge 
of  figures.    In  1792  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, when  in  his  seventeenth  year.    There  he 
remained  for  thirty-three  years,  till  his  salary 
had  gradually  risen  from  about  £70  to  £600  per 
annum.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825  he 
had  intimated  to  the  managers  his  intention  of 
resigning.     The  directors  of  the  East   India 
House,  calling  him  to  a  private  room,  compli- 
mented him  on  his  long  and  meritorious  service, 
and  suggesting  that  his  health  did  not  appear  to 
be  good,  intimated  their  intention  of  granting 
him  a  pension  for  life  of  two-thirds  of  his  salary. 
*'I  don't  know  what  I  answered,"  Lamb  said 
afterwards,  "between  surprise  and  gratitude; 
but  it  was  understood  that  I  accepted  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from  that 
hour  to  leave  their  service.    I  stammered  out  a 
bow,  and,  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight,  I 
went  home — ^for  ever."    His  annuity  amounted 
to  the  handsome  sum  of  £400.    By  a  provision 
also  made  for  his  sister,  who  was  to  be  provided 
for  should  she  survive  him,  an  annuity  was  to 
be  made  payable  to  Mary  Lamb,  which  somewhat 
red]iced  his  own  available  income.    To  Words- 
worth he  wrote:  "I  came  home— for  ever— on 
Tuesday  last    The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 
condition  overwhelmed  me.    It  was  like  passing 
from  time  into  eternity.    .    .    .    Mary  wakes 
every  morning  with  an  obscure  feeling  that 
some  good  has  happened  to  us."    He  did  not 
ei^joy  his  leisure  so  well  as  he  had  expected. 
"In  idleness  alone,"  as  Carlyle  remarks,  "is 
perpetual  despair."  To  the  active  mind  or  body 


retirement  from  all  occupation  is  often  death. 
He  took  long  walks  into  the  country  and  made 
calls  on  his  friends.     He  had  removed  to  a 
house  at  Enfield,  near  London,  in  1827.     "I 
assure  you,"  he  wrote  to  Bemafd  Barton  in 
1829,  "no  work  is  worse  than  overwork.    The 
mind  preys  on  itself,  the  most  unwholesome 
food.     I  have  ceased  to  care  almost  for  any- 
body."    He  spoke  of  going  "  to  my  hole  at  En- 
field," and  of  hiding  "like  a  sick  cat  in  a  comer." 
Again:  "Home  I  have  none.     Never  did  the 
waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a  forlomer  head. 
What  I  can  do,  and  overdo,  is  to  walk.    I  am  a 
sanguinary  murderer  of  time.    But  the  snake  is 
vital.— Your  foriom  C.  L."    His  friend  HazUtt 
died  in  1830,  and  his  "fifty-years'  old  friend" 
Coleridge  died  in  1834.    Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  there  was  little  falling  off  in  either  mind 
or  body;   his  morning  walks  were  taken  as 
usuaL    One  day  he  stumbled  against  a  stone, 
and  falling,  his  face  was  slightly  wounded.   Ery- 
sipelas followed,  his  frame  had  not  strength  to 
throw  off  the  disease,  and  so  he  sank  gradually 
until  December  27,  1884,  when  he  died.     His 
death  took  place  at  Edmonton,  whither  he  had 
removed.    Lamb  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year  at 
his  death.    His  accumulated  savings  amounted 
to  £2000.    In  his  will  provision  was  made  for 
the  comfort  of  his  sister.     Many  of  his  trea- 
sured books  were  left  to  Edward  Moxon,  the  pub- 
lisher, whose  wife,  Emma  Isola,  had  spent  much 
time  before  her  marriage  under  the  protection  of 
Lamb  and  his  sister.    Mary  Lamb,  who  sur- 
vived him  thirteen  years,  died  on  May  20,  1847, 
and  was  laid  beside  him  in  the  churchyard  of 
Edmonton,    Middlesex.      Barry  Cornwall  has 
thus  summarised  Lamb's  different  places  of  resi- 
dence: 1775 — Charles  Lamb,  bom  in  Crown 
Office  Row,  Temple.    1795— lives  at  No.  7  Little 
Queen  Street,  Holbom.    1800  (early)— lives  at 
No.  45  Chapel  Street,  Pentonville.    Same  year 
— ^lives  in  Southampton   Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.     Same  year— removes  to  No.  16  Mitre 
Court  Buildings,  Temple.     1809 — removes  to 
No.  4  Inner  Temple  Lane.    1817 — removes  to 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.    1823— removes 
to  Colebrook  Row,  Islington.    1826— removes 
to  Enfield.    1829 — ^removes  into  lodgings  in  En- 
field.   1830 — lodges  in  Southampton  Buildings. 
1833— lives  at  Mrs  Walden's,  in  Church  Street, 
Edmonton,  where  he  dies  on  27th  December  1834. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  taint  of  hereditary 
insanity  in  the  Lamb  family.    Charles  Lamb, 
towards  the  end  of  1795  and  the  beginning  of 
1796,  was  placed  under  restraint,  for  a  short 
time,  in  Hoxton  Lunatic  Asylum.     The  dark 
shadow  which  never  ceased  to  brood  over  the 
lives  of  the  brother  and  sister  fell  over  them  in 
the  year  1796.     Mary  Lamb,  who  had  been 
moody  and  ill  for  some  time,  in  a  fit  of  unoon* 
troUable  madness  stabbed  her  mother  to  the 
heart,  on  the  23d  September  1796.    This  hap. 
pened  Just  before  dinner.    She  was  committed 
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to  the  asylam,  where  she  soon  recoyered;  bat 
to  the  dose  of  her  life  she  was  subject  to 
periodical  fits  of  insanity.  At  this  time  Lamb 
wrote:  "My  aunt  was  lying  apparently  dying, 
my  father  with  a  wonnd  in  his  poor  forehead, 
and  my  mother  a  murdered  corpse  in  the  next 
room.  I  felt  that  I  had  something  else  to  do 
than  to  regret  I  had  the  whole  weight  of  the 
family  upon  me ;  for  my  brother— little  disposed 
at  any  time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmity 
— ^has  now,  with  his  bad  1^,  exemption  from 
sQch  duties,  and  I  am  now  left  alone."  This 
was  the  noble  work  which  Lamb,  without  ques- 
tion, took  up— the  care  of  those  immediately 
around  him.  His  love  and  regard  for  his  sister, 
says  Proctor,  "  was  the  deep  life-long  love  of  the 
tenderest  son.*'  He  could  write  thus :  '*  It  was 
not  a  Dsmily  where  I  could  take  Mary  with  me ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  something  of  dis- 
honesty in  any  pleasures  I  take  without  her." 
Again:  "It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  be  left 
with  my  sister.  When  she  is  not  violent  her 
rambling  chat,  ia  better  to  me  than  the  sense 
and  sanity  of  the  world.  To  say  aU  that  I  find 
her  would  be  more  than  I  think  anybody  could 
possibly  understand.  She  is  older,  wiser,  and 
better  than  I  am ;  and  all  my  wretched  imper- 
fections I  cover  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking 
on  her  goodness.  She  would  share  life  and 
death  with  mei"  Whether  he  gave  up  any 
intention  of  marriage  for  his  sister's  sake  is  not 
clear,  but  this  is  plain,  that  his  nature  was 
capable  of  such  a  sacrifice.  He  proved  this  in 
all  his  actions.  When  his  sister  showed  signs 
of  complete  recovery  in  Hoxton  Asylum,  to 
which  she  had  been  committed  after  the  terrible 
home  tragedy,  he  entered  into  the  solemn  under- 
taking of  providing  for  her  in  the  event  of  her 
release.  In  this  his  brother  John  had  showed 
no  willingness  to  co-operate.  He  secured  lodg- 
ings for  her  in  Hackney,  and  spent  his  Sundays 
and  holidays  with  her,  and  soon  afterwards  she 
came  home  to  live  wilJi  him  entirely.  "  When- 
ever the  approach  of  one  of  her  fits  of  insanity 
was  announced,"  writes  Barry  Cornwall,  *'by 
some  irritability  or  change  of  manner,  he  would 
take  her  under  his  arm  to  Hoxton  Asylum.  It 
was  very  aiBicting  to  encounter  the  young 
brother  and  his  sister  walking  together  (weep- 
ing together)  on  this  painful  errand;  Mary 
herself,  although  sad,  very  conscious  of  the 
aeoeasity  for  temporary  separation  ftom  her 
only  friend.  Tliey  used  to  carry  a  strait-jacket 
with  them." 

"The  fact,"  writes  Barry  Cora  wall,  "that 
distingniahed  Charles  Lamb  fkom  other  men  was 
hia  eatin  devotion  to  one  grand  and  tender  pur- 
poaei  There  is,  probably,  a  romance  involved 
in  every  life.  In  his  life  it  exceeded  that  of 
othcn.  In  gravity,  in  aeuteneas,  in  his  noble 
battle  with  a  great  calamity,  it  was  beyond  the* 
rest  Neither  pleasure  nor  toil  ever  distracted 
ktm  fhnn  his  holy  purpose.     Everything  was 


made  subservient  to  it.  He  had  an  insane 
sister,  who,  in  a  moment  of  uncontrollable 
madness,  had  unconsciously  destroyed  her  own 
mother;  and  to  protect  and  save  this  sister — a 
gentle  woman,  who  had  watched  like  a  mother 
over  his  own  infancy — the  whole  length  of  bis 
life  was  devoted.  What  he  endured,  through 
the  space  of  nearly  forty  years,  frt)m  the  in- 
cessant fear  and  frequent  recurrence  of  bis 
sister's  insanity,  can  now  only  be  conjectured. 
In  this  constant  and  uncomplaining  endurence, 
and  in  his  steady  adherence  to  a  great  principle 
of  conduct,  his  life  was  heroic." 

It  has  seldom  happened  that  an  author  who 
wrote  so  little  as  Lamb  has  become  so  famous, 
and  held  so  high  a  place  in  the  r^^ard  of  the 
world  of  men  and  women.  His  first  composi- 
tions were  in  verse,  and  were  prompted  by  Cole- 
ridge's poems.  "John  Woodvil"  is  a  tragedy 
after  the  manner  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
which  was  published  in  1801.  A  farce  entitled 
"Mr  H.,"  produced  in  1804,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  series  of  tales  from  Shakespeare,  written  in 
conjunction  with  his  sister,  were  produced  in 
1807.  This  work  is  still  widely  known  and 
read.  In  1808  appeared  "  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Shakespeare."  The  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  on  which 
his  fame  as  a  writer  chiefly  rests,  were  contri- 
buted to  the  LondMi  Magazine  between  1820-25. 
The  largest  sum  whieh  he  received  for  these 
essays  is  said  to  have  been  £170  a  year  for  two 
years  together.  In  18S0  a  small  volume  of 
"Album  Verses,"  a  reprint  of  various  poetical 
pieces,  was  published  by  Edward  Moxoa,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  He  assisted  his  sister 
in  the  production  of  a  small  juvenile  book,  now 
almost  forgotten,  "  Mrs  Leicester's  School"  A 
selection  of  his  "Poetiy  for  Children,  and 
Prince  Dorna,"  with  some  unedited  poems  now 
first  collected,  was  reprinted  from  the  recently 
discovered  unique  copies  in  1877.  This  collec- 
tion was  originally  published  in  1809  by  Wil- 
liam Godwin.  For  about  half  a  century  no  copy 
of  it  was  known  to  exist  until  in  1877,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon.  William  Sandown,  the 
book  in  two  volumes  was  sent  to  the  present 
London  publishere  from  Adelaide  in  South 
Australia.  About  one-third  of  the  book  is  the 
contribution  of  Charles  Lamb.  A  silver  medal 
is  now  given  annually  at  Christ's  Hospital  for 
the  best  English  essay,  bearing  on  its  obverse 
a  profile  portrait  of  Lamb.] 

XUA,  BT  VnUAH  HA2LITT.* 

Mr  Lamb  has  succeeded  not  by  conforming  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  in  opposition  to  it 
He  does  not  mareh  boldly  along  with  the  crowd, 
but  steals  off  the  pavement  to  pick  his  way  in 
the  contrary  direction.  He  prefers  by-ways  to 
highways.     When  the  full  tide  of  human  life 
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poon  along  to  lome  festive  show,  to  tome  page- 
ant of  a  day,  Elia  would  stand  on  one  aide  to 
look  orer  an  old  bookstall,  or  atroll  down  some 
deserted  pathway  in  search  of  a  pensive  inscrip- 
tion over  a  tottering  doorway,  or  some  qnaint 
device  in  arcfaitectue^  Ulostrative  of  embryo  art 
and  andent  manners.  Mr  Lamb  has  the  very 
soul  of  an  antiqaarian,  as  this  implies  a  refleet- 
ing  hnmanity;  the  film  of  the  past  hovers  for 
ever  before  hiuL  He  is  shy,  sensitive,  the  re- 
verse of  everything  coarse,  vulgar,  obtrarive, 
and  oommon-plaoe.  He  would  lain  "  shnffle  off 
this  mortal  ooil,"  and  his  spirit  clothes  itself  in 
the  garb  of  elder  time^  homelier,  bat  more  dur- 
able. He  is  borne  along  with  no  pompous  para- 
dozes,  shines  in.no  glittering  tinsel  of  a  fashion- 
able phraseology;  is  neither  fop  nor  sophist 
He  has  none  of  the  turbulence  or  froth  of  new- 
fangled opinions.  His  style  runs  pure  and  dear, 
though  it  may  often  take  an  underground  course, 
or  be  conveyed  through  old-fashioned  conduit 
pipes.  Mr  Lamb  does  not  court  popularity,  nor 
strut  in  gaudy  plumes,  but  shrinks  from  every 
kind  of  ostentatious  and  obvious  pretension  into 
the  retirement  of  his  own  mind. 


**  The  self-appUuidiiig  bird,  the  peaoodc 
Mark  what  a  somptaoua  Pharisee  is  he  I 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  asore,  greei^  and  gold : 
He  treads  as  If,  some  sdenm  muslo  near. 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear: 
And  seems  to  say— Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  an  sfdendour,  dignity,  and  grace  I 
Not  so  the  phesaant  on  his  channa  presumes, 
Thoofl^  he  too  has  a  gloiy  in  his  plumes. 
He,  Chrittian-lilce,  retreats  with  modest  mien 
To  the  doee  oopSe  or  far  sequestered  green, 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen." 

These  lines  will  describe  the  modest  and  deli- 
cate beauties  of  Mr  LamVs  writings,  contrasted 
with  the  lofty  and  vain-glorious  pretensions  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  This  gentleman  is 
not  one  of  those  who  pay  all  their  homage  to  the 
prevailing  idol :  he  thinks  that 

"  New-bom  gauds  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 
pest;" 

nor  does  he 

"  Give  to  dust  that  is  a  Uttle  gUt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted." 

His  convictions  «  do  not  in  broad  rumour  lie,** 
nor  are  they  "set  off  to  the  world  in  the  glis- 
tering foil"  of  fashion;  but  "live  and  breathe 
in  those  pure  eyes,  and  perfect  judgment  of  all- 
aedng  time."  Mr  Lamb  rather  affects  and  is 
tenadous  of  the  obscure  and  remote— of  that 
which  rests  on  its  own  Intrindo  and  silent 
merit;  which  scorns  all  alliance,  or  even  the 
auspidon  of  owing  anything  to  noisy  damour, 
to  the  glare  of  circumstances.  Then  Is  a  fine 
tone  of  eA»aft>-o«eifro,  a  moral  perspective  in  his 
writings.  He  delights  to  dwell  on  that  whidi  is 
finesh  to  the  eye  of  memory;  ho  yeami  after  and 


covets  what  soothes  the  fruity  of  human  nature. 
That  touches  him'  most  nearly  which  is  with- 
drawn to  a  certain  distance,  which  verges  on  the 
borders  of  oblivion— that  piques  and  provokes 
his  fiuicy  most,  which  is  hid  frooL  a  superficial 
glance.  That  which,  though  gone  by,  is  stfll  re- 
memberedi  ii  in  his  view  more  genuine,  and  has 
given  more  "vital  signs  that  it  will  live,**  than 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  that  may  be  forgotten  to- 
morrow. Death  has  in  this  sense  the  spirit  of 
life  in  it;  and  the  shadowy  has  to  our  author 
something  substantial  in  it  Ideas  savour  most 
of  reality  in  his  mind;  or  rather  his  imagination 
loiters  on  the  edge  of  each,  and  a  page  of  his 
writings  recalls  to  our  fancy  the  "stranger"  on 
the  grate,  fluttering  in  its  dusky  tenuity,  with  its 
idle  superstition  and  hospitable  wdoome  I 

Mr  Lamb  has  a  distaste  to  new  faces,  to  new 
books,  to  new  buildings,  to  new  customs  He 
is  shy  of  all  imposing  appearances,  of  all  assump- 
tions of  self -importance,  of  all  adventitious  orna- 
ments, of  all  mechanical  advantages,  even  to  a 
nervous  excess.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  does 
not  rdy  upon,  or  ordinarily  avail  himself  of 
them;  he  holds  them  in  abhorrence,  he  utteriy 
abjures  and  discards  them,  and  places  a  great 
gulf  between  him  and  them.  He  disdains  all 
the  vulgar  artifices  of  authorship,  all  the  cant  of 
criticism,  and  hdps  to  notoriety.  He  has  no 
grand  swelling  theories  to  attract  the  visionary 
and  the  enthusiast,  no  passing  topics  to  allure 
the  thoughtless  and  the  vain.  He  evades  the 
present,  he  mocks  the  future.  His  affections 
revert  to,  and  settle  on  the  past,  but  then, 
even  this  must  have  something  personal  and 
local  in  it  to  interest  him  deeply  and  tho- 
roughly; he  pitches  his  tent  in  the  suburbs  of 
eijsting  manners;  brings  down  the  account  of 
character  to  the  few  straggling  remains  of  the 
last  generation;  sddom  ventures  beyond  the 
bills  of  mortality,  and  occupies  that  nice  point 
between  egotism  and  disinterested  humanity. 
No  one  makes  the  tour  of  our  southern  metro- 
polis, or  describes  the  manners  of  the  last  age  so 
weU  as  Mr  Lamb— with  so  fine  and  yet  so  formal 
an  ab^— with  such  vivid  obscurity,  with  such 
arch  piquancy,  sudi  picturesque  qualntness, 
such  smiling  pathos.  How  admirably  he  haa 
sketdied  the  former  inmates  of  the  South  Sea 
House;  what  "fine  fretwork  he  makes  of  their 
double  and  single  entries  1 "  With  what  a  firm 
yet  subtie  pendl  he  has  embodied  "  Mrs  Battle*a 
Opinions  on  Whist  I"  How  notably  he  em- 
balms a  battered  beau;  how  delightfiilly  aa 
amour  that  was  cold  forty  years  ago  revives  In 
his  pages  1  With  what  well-diflgwsed  humour 
he  introduces  us  to  his  rdations,  and  how  fi(«ely 
he  serves  up  his  friends !  Oertainly,  some  of  his 
portraits  are^lMiirst,  and  will  do  to  hang  up  as 
lasting  and  lively  emblems  of  human  infinnity. 
Then  there  is  no  one  who  has  so  sure  aa  ear  for 
«<the  diimes  at  midnight^"  not  even  excepting 
Mr  Justice  Shallow;  nor  could  Master  BUoBOd 
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himself  take  hia  "cheese  and  pippins"  with  a 
more  significant  and  satisfactory  air.  With  what 
a  gusto  Mr  Lamb  describes  the  inns  and  courts 
of  law,  the  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  student  there  for  the  last  two  hundred 
yean,  and  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
penoB  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  as  he  is  with  his 
portrait  or  writings  1  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
8t  John's  Gate  is  connected  with  more  intense 
and  authentic  associations  in  his  mind  as  a  part 
of  old  London  Wall,  or  as  the  frontispiece  (time 
out  of  mind)  of  the  OenJtUmaiiC$  Magazine^  He 
haunts  Watling  Street  like  a  gentle  spirit;  the 
aTenues  to  the  playhouses  are  thick  with  pant- 
ing recollections,  and  Christ's  Hospital  still 
breathes  the  balmy  breath  of  infancy  in  his  de- 
teription  of  it  1  Whittington  and  hia  Cat  are  a 
fine  hallucination  for  Mr  Lamb's  historic  muse, 
and  we  belieYe  he  never  heartily  forgave  a  cer- 
tain writer  who  took  the  subject  of  Guy  Fawkes 
oat  of  his  hands.  The  streets  of  London  are  his 
fairyland,  teeming  with  wonder,  with  life  and 
interest  to  his  retrospective  glance,  as  it  did  to 
the  eager  eye  of  childhood ;  he  has  contrived  to 
weave  Its  tritest  traditions  into  a  bright  and 
endless  romance  1 

Mr  Lamb's  taste  in  books  is  also  fine,  and  it  is 
peculiar.  It  is  not  the  worse  for  a  little  idiosyn- 
cnsy.  He  does  not  go  deep  into  the  Scotch 
novels,  but  he  is  at  home  in  Smollett  and  Field- 
ing. He  is  little  read  in  Junius  or  Gibbon,  but  no 
man  can  give  a  better  account  of  Burton's  "Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,"  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
"Um-Burial,"  or  Fuller's  "Worthies,"  or  John 
Banyan's  *'  Holy  War."  No  one  is  more  unim- 
pfeasible  to  a  specious  declamation;  no  one 
relishes  a  recondite  beauty  more.  His  admira- 
tion of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  does  not  make 
him  despise  Pope ;  and  he  can  read  Pamell  with 
patience,  and  Gay  with  delight  His  taste  in 
French  and  German  literature  is  somewhat  de- 
fective; nor  has  he  made  much  progress  in  the 
sdenoe  of  political  economy  or  other  abstruse 
stodiesy  thoogh  he  has  read  vast  folios  of  con- 
trovtnial  divinity,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
intrieaey  of  style,  and  to  save  himself  the  pain 
of  thinking.  Mr  Lamb  is  a  good  judge  of  prints 
and  pictwes.  His  admiration  of  Hogarth  does 
credit  to  both,  particularly  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  the  next  greatest 
favoorits^  and  that  his  love  of  the  actual  does 
not  proceed  from  a  want  of  taste  for  the  ideaL 
His  worst  fault  is  an  over-eagerness  of  enthusi- 
asm, which  oocasionaUy  makes  him  take  a  sur- 
feit of  his  highest  liavouritea.  Mr  Lamb  excels 
ia  ^'Mnnimy  conversation  almost  as  much  as  in 
writing,  when  his  modesty  does  not  overpower 
his  self-possession.  He  is  as  little  of  a  proser  as 
posrible;  bat  he  Uurta  oat  the  finest  wit  and 
sense  in  the  world.  He  keeps  a  good  deal  in  the 
bsdcgroand  at  firsts  till  some  excellent  eonoeit 
pashas  him  forward,  and  then  he  abounds  in 


rhim  and  pleasantry.     There  is  a  primitive 


simplicity  and  self*denial  about  his  manners; 
and  a  Quakerism  in  his  personal  appearance, 
which  is,  however,  relieved  by  a  fine  Titian 
head,  full  of  dumb  eloquence.     Mr  Lamb  is 
a  general  favourite  with  those  who  know  him. 
His  character  is  equally  singular  and  amiable. 
He  is  endeared  to  his  iHenda  not  less  by  his 
foibles  than  his  virtues ;  he  ensures  their  esteem 
by  the  one,  and  does  not  wound  their  self-love 
by  the  other.    He  gains  ground  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  by  making  no  advances  in  his  own. 
We  easily  admire  genius  where  the  diffidence  of 
the  possessor  makes   our  acknowledgment  of 
merit  seem  like  a  sort  of  patronage,  or  act  of 
condescension,  as  we  willingly  extend  our  good 
offices  where  they  are  not  exacted  as  obligations, 
or  repaid  with  sullen  indifference.    The  style  of 
the  essays  of  Elia  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  a 
certain  mamnerism.    His  sentences  are  cast  in 
the  mould  of  old  authors;  his  expressions  are 
borrowed  from  them ;  but  his  feelings  and  obser- 
vations are  genuine  and  original,  taken  firom 
actual  life,  or  firom  his  own  breast ;  and  he  may 
be  said  (if  any  one  can)  "to  have  coined  his 
heart  for  jests,"  and  to  have  split  his  brain  for 
fine  distinctions  1    Mr  Lamb,  from  the  peculiar- 
ity of  his  exterior  and  address  as  an  author, 
would  probably  never  have  made  his  way  by 
detached  and  independent  efforts;  but,  fortun- 
ately for  himself  and  others,  he  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  periodical  press,  where  he  has 
been  stuck  into  notice,  and  the  texture  of  his 
compositions  is  assuredly  fine  enough  to  bear 
the  broadest  glare  of  popularity  that  has  hitherto 
shone  upon  them.    Mr  Lamb's  literary  efforts 
have  procured  him  dvio  honours  (a  thfang  un- 
heard of  in  our  times),  and  he  has  been  invited, 
in  his  character  of  Elia,  to  dine  at  a  select  party 
with  the  Lord  Mayor.    We  should  prefer  this 
distinction  to  that  of  being  poet  laureate.    We 
would  recommend  to  Mr  Waithman's  perusal  (if 
Mr  Lamb  has  not  anticipated  us)  the  "Rosa- 
mond Gray"  and  the  "John  Woodvil"  of  the 
same  author,  as  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  noise 
of  a  dty  feast,  and  the  heat  of  dty  elections. 
A  fHend,  a  short  time  ago,  quoted  some  Unes* 
ftt>m  the  last-mentioned  of  these  works,  which 
meeting  Mr  God?rin*s  eye,  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  passage,  and  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  seen  it  before^  that  he  was  uneasy 
till  he  could  reooUeot  where,  and  after  banting 
in  vain  for  it  in  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  other  not  unlikely  places,  sent  \fi 
Mr  Lamb  to  know  if  he  could  help  him  to  tha 
author  L 

A  PABTT  AT  LAMB'a.t 

At  Lamb's  we  used  to  have  lively  skirmishes 



*  The  description  of  sports  in  the  forest: 
<*  To  see  the  tun  to  hed  and  to  arise, 
Like  some  hot  unoorlst  with  glowing  •jm,'*  etSL 
t  HaxUtt's  "  Plain  Speeker,"  vol.  L,  p.  O. 
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at  these  Thnnday  eTening  portieB.  I  doubt 
whether  the  small  coalman's  musical  parties 
could  exceed  them.  Oh  for  the  pen  of  John 
Bunde  to  consecrate  a  peiiU  souvenir  to  their 
memory!  There  was  Lamb  himself,  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  provoking,  the  most  witty 
and  sensible  of  men.  He  always  made  the  best 
pun  and  the  best  remark  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  His  serious  conversation,  like  his  seri- 
ous writing,  is  his  best.  No  one  ever  stammered 
J  out  such  fine  piquant,  deep  eloquent  things,  in 
half-a-dozen  sentences  as  he  does.  His  Jests 
scald  like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  question  with  a 
play  upon  words.  What  a  keen  laughing  hair- 
brained  vein  of  home-felt  truth !  What  choice 
venom  1  How  often  did  we  cut  into  the  haunch 
of  letters  1  How  we  skimmed  the  cream  of  criti- 
cism 1  How  we  picked  out  the  marrow  of 
authors  I  Need  I  go  over  the  names?  They  were 
but  the  old  everlasting  set — ^Milton  and  Shake- 
speare, Pope  and  Dryden,  Steele  and  Addison, 
Swift  and  Gay,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne^  Rich- 
ardson, Hogarth's  prints,  Claude's  landscapes,  the 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  and  all  those  things 
that,  having  once  been,  must  ever  be.  The  Scotch 
novels  had  not  then  been  heard  of,  so  we  said 
nothing  about  them.  In  general  we  were  hard 
upon  the  modems.  The  author  of  the  '*  Ram- 
bler "  was  only  tolerated  in  BosweU's  life  of  him, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  any  on^  could  do  to  edge 
in  a  word  for  Juniua.  Lamb  could  not  bear  Oil 
BUu—ihiB  was  a  fault  I  remember  the  greatest 
triumph  I  ever  had  was  in  persuading  him,  after 
some  years'  difficulty,  that  Fielding  was  better 
than  Smollett.  On  one  occasion  he  was  for 
making  out  a  list  of  persons  famous  in  history 
that  one  wished  to  see  again,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were,  Pontius  Pilate,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  Dr  Fanstus,  but  we  blackballed  most  of  his 
list  t  But  with  what  a  gUsto  would  he  describe 
his  favourite  authors,  Donne  or  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, and  call  their  most  crabbed  passages  delid' 
0U8,  He  tried  them  on  his  palate,  as  epicures 
tAste  olives,  and  his  observations  had  a  smack  in 
them,  like  a  roughness  on  the  tongue.  With 
what  discrimination  he  hinted  a  defect  in  what 
he  admired  most — as  in  saying  the  display  of 
the  sumptuous  banquet  in  *' Paradise  Regained  " 
was  not  in  true  keeping,  as  the  simplest  fare  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  tempt  the  eztrtmityof 
hunger;  and  stating  that  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  were  too  much  like  married 
people.  He  has  furnished  many  a  text  for 
Coleridge  to  preach  upon.  There  was  no  ftiss  or 
cant  about  him;  nor  were  his  sweets  or  sours 
ever  diluted  with  one  particle  of  affectation. 

PKB80NAL  RECOLLBOnOlVS  OF  0HARLB3  LAMB, 
BT  BABBT  CORNWALL.* 

When  my  thoughts  turn  backward,  as  they 

*  "Charias  Lamb:  a  Memoir,**  by  Barry  Oomwall. 
London :  E.  Moxon  &  Go.,  1808. 


sometimes  do,  I  see  my  dear  old  Charles  Lamb 
again— "in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio;"  with  his 
outstretched  hand,  and  his  grave  sweet  smile  of 
welcome.  It  was  always  in  a  room  of  moderate 
size,  comfortably  but  plainly  furnished,  that  he 
lived.  An  old  mahogany  table  was  opened  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round  which,  and 
near  the  walls,  were  old  high-backed  chairs 
(such  as  our  grandfathers  used),  and  a  long  plain 
bookcase  completely  filled  with  old  books. 
These  were  his  "ragged  veterans."  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says,  "My  rooms  are  luxurious, 
one  for  prints  and  one  for  books ;  a  summer  and 
winter  parlour."  They,  however,  were  not 
otherwise  decorated.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  a  flower  or  an  image  in  them.  He 
had  not  been  educated  into  expensive  tastes.  His 
extravagances  were  confined  to  books.  These 
were  all  chosen  by  himself,  all  old,  and  all  in 
"admired  disorder ;"  yet  he  could  lay  his  hand 
on  any  volume  in  a  moment.  "  Tou  never  saw," 
he  writes,  "a  bookcase  in  more  true  harmony 
with  the  contents  than  what  I  have  nailed  up  in 
my  room.  Though  new  it  has  more  aptitude 
for  growing  old  than  you  shall  often  see;  as  one 
sometimes  gets  a  friend  in  the  middle  of  life  who 
becomes  an  old  friend  in  a  short  time." 

Here  Charles  Lamb  sat,  when  at  home,  always 
near  the  table.  At  the  opposite  side  was  his 
sister,  engaged  in  some  domestic  work,  knitting 
or  sewing,  or  pouring  over  a  modem  nov«L 
"  Bridget  in  some  things  is  behind  her  years^*' 
In  fact,  although  she  was  ten  years  older  than 
her  brother,  she  had  more  sympathy  with  mod- 
em books  and  with  youthftil  fancies  than  he 
had.  She  wore  a  neat  cap  of  the  fashion  of  het 
youth;  an  old-fashioned  dress.  Her  face  was 
pale  and  somewhat  square,  but  very  placid,  with 
grey  intelligent  eyes.  She  was  very  mild  in  her 
manner  to  strangers;  and  to  her  brother  gentle 
and  tender  always.  She  had  often  an  upward 
look  of  peculiar  meaning,  when  directed  towards 
him ;  as  though  to  give  him  assurance  that  idl 
was  then  well  with  her.  His  affection  for  her 
was  somewhat  less  on  the  surCigioe;  but  always 
present  There  was  great  gratitude  intermingled 
with  it.  "  In  the  days  of  weakling  infancy,"  ho 
writes,  "  I  was  her  tender  chaige,  as  I  have  been 
hor  care  in  foolish  manhood  sinceu"  Then,  he 
adds,  iMthetically,  "  I  wish  I  could  throw  into 
a  heap  the  remainder  of  our  Joint  existences^ 
that  we  might  share  them  in  equal  division." 

Lamb  himself  was  always  dressed  in  black. 
"I  tske  it,"  he  says,  "to  be  the  proper costumo 
of  an  author."  When  this  was  once  objected  to 
at  a  wedding,  he  pleaded  the  raven's  apology  in 
the  fable,  that  "  he  had  no  other."  His  clothes 
were  entirely  black;  and  he  wore  long  black 
gaiters,  up  to  the  knees.  His  head  was  bent  a 
little  forward,  like  one  who  had  been  reading; 
and,  if  not  standing  or  walking,  he  genermlly 
had  in  his  hand  an  old  book,  a  pinch  of  annir, 
or,  later  in  the  evening,  a  pipe.    He  stammered 
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a  UtUe,  pleasantly,  just  enough  to  preyent  his 
making  speeches;  jnst  enough  to  make  yon 
listen  eagerly  for  his  words,  always  fall  of  mean- 
ing; or  chai^d  with  a  jest;  or  referring  (bat 
this  was  rare)  to  some  line  or  passage  fh>m  one 
of  the  old  Elizahethan  writers,  which  was  always 
nshered  in  with  a  smile  of  tender  reverence. 
When  he  read  aload  it  was  with  a  slight  tone, 
which  I  naed  to  think  he  had  caught  from  Cole- 
ridge; Coleridge's  recitation,  however,  rising  to 
a  chant  LamVs  reading  was  not  generally  in 
hooks  of  verse,  bnt  in  the  old  lay  writers,  whose 
tendency  was  towards  religions  thoughts.  Lamb 
wrote  much,  induding  many  letters;  but  his 
bands  were  wanting  in  pliancy  ("inveterate 
clumsiness"  are  his  words),  and  his  handwrit- 
ing was  therefore  never  good.  It  was  neither 
text  nor  running  hand,  and  the  letters  did 
not  indicate  any  fluency;  it  was  not  the  hand- 
writing of  an  old  man  nor  of  a  young  man; 
yet  it  had  a  very  peculiar  character;  stiff,  re- 
solute^ distinct;  quite  unlike  all  others  that  I 
have  seen,  and  easily  distinguishable  amongst 
a  thousand. 

No  one  has  described  Lamb's  manner  or  merits 
so  well  as  Hazlitt:  "He  always  made  the  best 
pun  and  the  best  remark  in  tiie  course  of  the 
aveniog.  His  serious  conversation,  like  his 
serious  writing,  is  his  best  No  one  ever 
stammered  out  such  ilne  piquant,  deep,  elo- 
quent things,  in  half- a- dozen  sentences,  as  he 
doea  His  jests  scald  like  tears ;  and  he  probes 
a  question  with  a  play  upon  words.  There  was 
no  ftiss  or  cant  about  him.  He  has  fiimished 
many  a  text  for  Coleridge  to  preach  upon." 
Charies  was  frequently  merry;  but  ever,  at  the 
back  of  his  merriment^  there  reposed  a  grave 
depth,  in  which  rich  colours  and  tender  lights 
were  inlaid.  For  his  jests  sprang  from  his 
sensibility,  which  was  as  open  to  pleasure  as  to 
pain.  This  sensibility,  if  it  somewhat  impaired 
his  vigour,  led  him  into  curious  and  delicate 
landes,  and  taught  him  a  liking  for  things  of 
the  highest  relish,  which  a  mere  robust  jester 


There  was  an  utter  want  of  parade  in  every- 
thing he  said  and  did,  in  everything  about  him 
and  hia  home.  The  only  ornaments  on  his  walls 
ware  a  few  engravings  in  black  frames:  one 
alter  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  one  after  Titian ;  and 
four,  I  think,  by  Hogarth,  about  whom  he  has 
written  so  wdL  Images  of  quaint  beauty,  and 
all  gentle,  simple  things  (things  without  pre- 
teniiony,  pleased  him  to  the  fullest  extent ;  per- 
h^a  a  little  beyond  their  strict  merit  I  have 
heard  him  express  admiration  for  Leonardo  da 
Vmci  that  he  did  not  accord  to  Baflkelle. 
fUffawHe  was  too  ostentatious  of  meaning ;  his 
Bents  were  too  obvioua— too  much  thrust  upon 
the  understanding ;  not  retired  nor  involved,  so 
aa  to  need  discovery  or  solution.  He  prefeired 
•ran  Titian  (whose  meaning  is  generally  obvious 
cnoQgh)  to  BailaaUe ;  but  Leonardo  was  above 


both.  Without  doubt,  Lamb's  taste  on  several 
matters  was  peculiar ;  for  instance,  there  were  a 
few  obsolete  words,  such  as  arru2e,  agiMt^ 
hwrgeon,  etc.,  which  he  fancied,  and  chose  to 
rescue  from  oblivion.  Then  he  did  not  care  for 
musia  I  never  heard  a  song  in  his  house,  nor 
any  conversation  on  the  subject  of  melody  or 
harmony.  "I  have  no  ear,"  he  says;  yet  the 
sentiment,  apart  from  the  science  of  music,  gave 
him  great  pleasure.  He  reverenced  the  fine 
organ  playing  of  Mr  Novello,  and  admired  the 
soaring  singing  of  his  daughter— "the  tuneful 
daughter  of  a  tuneful  sire;"  but  he  resented 
the  misapplication  of  the  theatres  to  sacred 
music.  He  thought  this  a  profanation  of  the 
good  old  original  secular  purposes  of  a  play- 
house. 

As  a  comprehension  of  all  delights  he  loved 
London— with  its  bustle  and  its  living  throngs  of 
men  and  women ;  its  shops,  its  turns  and  wind- 
ings ;  the  cries  and  noises  of  trade  and  life — 
beyond  all  other  things.  He  liked  also  old 
buildings  and  out-of-the-way  places;  colleges; 
solemn  churchyards,  round  which  the  murmur- 
ing thousands  floated  unheeding.  In  particular 
he  was  fond  of  visiting  in  his  short  vacations 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Al- 
though (he  writes)  "mine  have  been  anything 
but  studious  hours,"  he  professes  to  have  re- 
ceived great  solace  firom  those  "repositories  of 
'mouldering'  learning."  "What  a  place  to  be 
in  is  an  old  library  1  where  the  souls  of  the  old 
writers  seem  reposing,  as  in  some  dormitory  or 
middle  state."  The  odour  of  the  "moth- 
scented"  coverings  of  the  old  books  is  "as 
fragrant  as  the  blooms  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
which  grew  in  the  happy  orchard." 

When  I  speak  of  his  extreme  liking  for  Lon- 
don, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  in- 
sensible to  great  scenery.  After  his  only  visit 
to  the  Lake  country,  and  beholding  Skiddaw, 
he  writes  back  to  his  host:  "Oh!  its  fine  black 
head,  and  the  bleak  air  at  the  top  of  it,  with  a 
prospect  of  mountains  all  about,  making  you 
giddy.  It  was  a  day  that  will  stand  out  like  a 
mountain  in  my  life;"  adding,  however,  "Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand  are  better  places  to  live 
in,  for  good  and  alL  I  could  not  live  in  Skid- 
daw.  I  could  spend  there  two  or  three  years; 
but  1  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet  Street 
at' the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and 
pine  away."  He  loved  even  its  smoke,  and 
asserted  that  it  suited  his  vision.  A  short  time 
previously  he  had,  in  a  touching  letter  to  Words- 
worth (1801),  enumerated  the  objects  that  he 
liked  so  much  in  London.  "  These  things,"  he 
writes,  "work  themselves  into  my  mind:  the 
rooms  where  I  was  bom ;  a  bookcase  that  has 
followed  me  about  like  a  faithfal  dog  (only  ex- 
ceeding him  in  knowledge),  wherever  I  have 
moved;  old  chairs;  old  tables;  squares  where 
I  have  sunned  myscdf ;  my  old  school :  these  are 
my  mistresses.    Have  I  not  enough,  without 
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your  mouiUiiM  f  I  do  not  envy  yoa ;  I  should 
pity  yoQ,  did  I  not  know  that  the  mind  will 
make  friends  with  anything." 

None  of  Lamb's  intimates  were  peisons  of 
title  or  fashion,  or  of  any  political  importance. 
They  were  reading  men,  or  avthon^  or  old  friends 
who  had  no  name  or  pretentions.  The  only  tie 
that  held  these  last  and  Lamb  together  was  a 
long-standing  mntnal  friendship;  a  saJBdent 
link.  Kone  of  them  erer  forsook  him;  they 
loved  him,  and  in  retnni  he  had  a  strong  regard 
for  theuL  His  affections,  indeed,  were  con- 
oeotrated  on  few  persons ;  not  widened  (weak- 
ened) by  too  general  a  philanthropy.  When 
yon  went  to  Lamb's  rooms  on  the  Wednesday 
evenings  (his  '*  At  Home"),  yen  generally  found 
the  card-table  spread  out,  Lamb  himself  one  of 
the  players.  On  the  comer  of  the  table  was  a 
snuff-box;  and  the  game  was  enlivened  by 
sundry  brief  ejaculations  and  pungent  questions, 
which  kept  alive  the  wits  of  the  party  present. 
It  was  not  "silent  whist  1 "  I  do  not  remember 
whether,  in  common  with  Sarah  Battle,  Lamb 
had  a  weakness  in  favour  of  "  Hearts."  I  sup- 
pose that  it  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  that 
he  made  that  shrewd  remark  which  has  since 
escaped  into  notoriety:  "Martin"  (obeerved 
he),  "if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  a  hand  you 
would  hold."  It  is  not  known  what  influence 
Martin's  trumps  had  on  the  rubber  then  in  pro- 
gress. When  the  conversation  became  general, 
Lamb's  part  in  it  was  very  effective.  His  short 
clear  sentences  always  produced  effect  He 
never  joined  in  talk  unless  he  understood  the 
subject ;  then,  if  the  matter  in  question  inter- 
ested him,  he  was  not  slow  in  showing  his  ear- 
nestness ;  but  I  never  heard  him  argue  or  talk 
for  argument's  sake.  If  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  question,  he  was  silent 

The  supper  of  oold  meat,  on  these  occasions, 
was  always  on  the  side  table ;  not  very  formal, 
as  may  be  imagined ;  and  every  one  might  rise, 
when  it  suited  him,  and  cut  a  slioe  or  take  a 
glass  of  porter,  without  reflecting  on  the  abstin- 
ence of  the  rest  of  the  company.  Lamb  would, 
perhaps,  call  out  and  bid  the  hungry  guest  help 
himself  without  ceremony.  We  learn  (from 
Haaditt)  that  Martin  Bumey's  eulogies  on  books 
were  sometimes  intermingled  with  expressions 
of  his  satisfaction  with  the  veal  pie  which  em- 
ployed him  at  the  sideboard.  After  the  game 
was  won  (and  lost)  the  ring  of  the  cheerful 
glasses  announced  that  punch  or  brandy  and 
water  had  become  the  order  of  the  night 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  gradations  in 
Lamb's  manner  to  his  various  guests,  although 
it  was  courteous  to  all.  With  Haditt  he  talked 
as  though  they  met  the  subject  in  discussion 
on  equal  terms ;  with  Leigh  Hunt  he  exchanged 
repartees;  to  Wordsworth  he  was  always  re- 
spectftil;  with  Ooleridge  he  was  sometimes 
jocose,  sometimes  deferring;  with  Martin  Bur- 
ney  fratemaUy  familiar;   with  Manning  affec- 


tionate; with  Godwin  merely  courteous;  or  if 
friendly,  then  in  a  minor  degree. 

Notwithstanding  Lamb's  somewhat  humble 
description  of  his  friends  and  familiars,  some 
of  them  were  men  well  known  in  literature. 
Amongst  others,  I  ;net  there  Coleridge^  Man- 
ning, Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Wordsworth,  Barron 
Field,  Leigh  Hunt,  Clarkson,  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Tslfourd,  Kenney,  Godwin,  the  Bumeys,  Payne 
Collier,  and  others  whose  names  I  need  not 
chronicle.  I  met  there  also  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  Liston  and  Miss  Kelly,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, Rickman.  Politics  were  rarely  discussed 
amongst  them.  Anecdotes,  characteristic^  show- 
ing the  strong  and  weak  points  of  human  nature, 
were  fiwquent  enough.  But  politics  (especially 
party  politics)  were  seldom  admitted.  Lamb 
disliked  them  as  a  theme  for  evening  talk;  he 
perhaps  did  not  understand  the  subject  sdenti- 
flcally.  And  when  Hazlitt's  impetuosity  drove 
him,  as  it  sometimes  did,  into  fierce  expressions 
on  public  affairs,  these  were  usually  received  in 
silence ;  and  the  matter  thus  raised  up  for  assent 
or  conbt)ver8y  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Lamb's  old  associates  are  now  dead.  **  They 
that  lived  so  long,"  as  he  says,  "  and  flourished 
so  steadily,  are  all  crumbled  away."  The 
beauty  of  these  evenings  was  that  every  one 
was  placed  upon  an  easy  level.  No  one  out- 
topped  the  others.  No  one — not  even  Oole- 
ridge—was  permitted  to  out-talk  the  rest  No 
one  was  allowed  to  hector  another  or  to  bring 
his  own  grievances  too  prominently  forward,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  night  Every 
one  had  a  right  to  speak,  and  to  be  heard;  and 
no  one  was  ever  trodden  or  clamoured  down  (as 
in  some  laige  assemblies)  until  he  had  proved 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  hearing  or  until  he 
had  abused  his  privilege.  I  never  in  all  my  life 
heard  so  much  unpretending  good  sense  talked 
as  at  Charles  Lamb's  social  parties.  Often  a 
piece  of  sparkling  humour  vras  shot  out  that 
illominated  the  whole  evening.  Sometimea 
there  was  a  flight  of  high  and  earnest  talk  that 
took  one  half  toward  the  stars. 


OHABLES  LAUB  (1815),  BT  T.  IT.  TALFOTTBD. 

Methinks  I  see  him  before  me  now,  as  he 
appeared  then,  and  as  he  continued,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  alteration  to  me,  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  of  intimacy  which  fol- 
lowed, and  were  closed  by  his  death.  A  light 
fhune,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath 
would  overthrow  it  dad  in  derk-like  black, 
was  sunnounted  by  a  head  or  form  and  expres- 
sion the  most  noble  and  sweet  Bis  bUck  hair 
curled  crisply  about  an  expanded  forehead;  his 
eyes,  softly  brown,  twinkled  with  varying  ex- 
pression, though  the  prevalent  feeling  was  sad ; 
and  the  nose  slightly  curved,  and  delicatdy 
carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the  lower  outline  of 
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the  iaoe  regnlarly  oral,  completed  a  head  which 
was  finely  placed  on  the  ahoulden,  and  gave 
importance,  and  even  dignity,  to  a  diminutive 
and  shadowy  steuL  Who  shall  describe  his 
oonntenanoe— catch  its  qnlvering  sweetness — 
and  fix  it  for  ever  in  words?  There  are  none, 
alas  I  to  answer  the  vain  desire  of  friendship. 
Beep  thought,  striving  with  homonr;  the  lines 
of  suffering  wreathed  into  cordial  mirth ;  and  a 
smile  of  painftU  sweetness,  present  an  image  to 
the  mind  it  can  as  little  describe  as  lose.  His 
penonal  appearance  and  manner  are  not  unfitly 
characterised  by  what  he  himself  says  in  one  of 
his  leUers  to  Manning  of  Braham — "a  com- 
poond  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
angeL"  He  took  my  'arm,  and  we  walked  to 
the  Temple,  Lamb  stammering  oat  fine  remarks 
as  we  walked;  and  when  we  reached  his  stair- 
casOy  he  detidned  me  with  an  urgency  which 
would  not  be  denied,  and  we  mounted  to  the 
top  story,  where  an  old  petted  servant,  called 
Becky,  was  ready  to  receive  us.  We  were  soon 
seated  before  a  cheerful  fire;  hot  water  and  its 
better  adjuncts  were  beside  us;  and  Lamb  in- 
sisted on  my  sitting  with  him  while  he  smoked 
"one  pipe" — ^for,  alas  1  for  poor  human  nature  1 
be  had  resumed  his  acquaintance  with  his 
*'fair  traitress.''  How  often  the  pipe  and  the 
glasses  were  replenished,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  disclose;  but  I  can  never  forget  the  oonversa- 
tion ;  though  the  first,  it  was  more  solemn,  and 
in  higher  mood,  than  any  I  ever  after  had  with 
Lamb  through  the  whole  of  our  friendship. 
How  it  took  such  a  turn  between  two  strangers, 
one  of  them  a  lad  of  not  quite  twenty,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  so  it  happened.  We  discoursed  then 
of  life  and  death,  and  our  anticipation  of  a 
worid  beyond  the  graven  Lamb  spoke  of  these 
awftil  themes  with  the  simplest  piety,  but  ex- 
pTBawd  his  own  fond  cleavings  to  life— to  all 
well-known  accustomed  things— and  a  shivering 
(not  shuddering)  sense  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
which  he  so  finely  indicated  in  his  *<  New  Tear's 
Eve^"  yesis  afterwards.  It  was  two  o'dock 
before  we  parted,  when  Lamb  gave  me  a  hearty 
invitation  to  renew  my  visit  at  pleasure;  but 
two  or  three  months  elapsed  before  I  saw  him 


Hie  years  which  Lamb  passed  in  his  diambers 
In  Inner  Temple  Lane  were,  perhaps,  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life.  His  salary  was  considerably 
aogmented,  his  fame  as  an  author  was  rapidly 
extending;  he  resided  near  the  spot  which  he 
best  loved;  and  was  suxronnded  by  a  motley 
gronp  of  attached  friends,  some  of  them  men  of 
larert  parts,  and  all  strongly  attached  to  him 
and  to  his  sister.  Here  the  glory  of  his  Wed- 
nesday nights  shone  forth  in  Its  greatest  lustre. 
If  yon  did  not  meet  there  the  favourites  of  for- 
tnne  authors  whose  works  bore  the  highest 
price  in  Pstemoster  Bow,  and  who  glittered  in 
the  cixdes  of  iluhion— yon  mi^t  find  those  who 
had  thought  most  deeply,  felt  most  keeqly,  and 


were  destined  to  produce  the  most  lasting  in- 
fluences on  the  literature  and  manners  of  the 
age.  There  Hazlitt,  sometimes  kindling  into 
fierce  passion  at  any  mention  of  the  great  re- 
verses of  his  idol  Napoleon,  at  other  times  bash- 
ftdly  enunciated  the  finest  critidsm  on  art ;  or 
dwelt  with  genial  iteration  on  a  passage  in 
Chaucer;  or,  fresh  from  the  theatre,  expatiated 
on  some  new  instance  of  energy  in  Kean,  or 
reluctantly  conceded  a  greatness  to  Kemble;  or 
detected  some  popular  fallacy  with  the  fairest 
and  the  subtlest  reasoning.  There  Gk>dwin,  as 
he  played  his  quiet  rubber,  or  benignantly 
joined  in  the  gossip  of  the  day,  sat  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  wonder  to  the  stranger,  who  had 
been  at  one  time  shocked  or  charmed  with  his 
high  speculation,  and  at  another  awe-Btmck  by 
the  force  and  graphic  power  of  his  novels. 
There  Coleridge  sometimes,  though  rarely,  took 
his  seat;  and  then  the  genial  hubbub  of  voices 
was  still;  critics,  philosophers,  and  poets  were 
contented  to  listen;  and  toil-worn  lawyers, 
clerks  from  the  India  House,  and  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  grew  romantic  while  he 
spoke.  Lamb  used  to  say  that  he  was  inferior 
then  to  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth ;  but  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it;  at  least  there  is  nothing 
in  his  early  writing  which  gives  any  idea  of  the 
richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  out  at 
this  time  in  his  happiest  moods.    .    .    . 

The  first  time  I  met  him,  which  was  on  one 
of  those  Wednesday  evenings,  we  quitted  the 
party  together,  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning;  Coleridge  took  my  arm,  and  led  me, 
nothing  loth,  at  a  very  gentle  pace,  to  his  lodg- 
ings at  the  Gloucester,  Coffee-house,  pouring 
into  my  ear  the  whole  way  an  argument  by 
which  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of 
necessity  and  firee-wiU,  winding  on  through  a 
golden  maze  of  exquisite  illustration ;  but  find- 
ing no  end,  except  with  the  termination  of  that 
(to  me)  enchanted  walk.  .  .  .  Men  of  "great 
mark  and  likelihood"  attended  those  delightful 
suppers^  where  the  utmost  freedom  prevailed-- 
including  politidana  of  every  grade,  from  God- 
win up  to  the  editor  of  the  Ntno  Tuiua. 


SATDrOS  BT  OHaniilW  UJSB, 

He  wrote  thus  to  Mr  (Sfflnan,  a  surgeon: 
"Coleridge  is  very  bad,  but  he  wonderfully 
picks  up,  and  his  fsoe,  when  he  repeats  his 
verses,  hath  its  sncient  glory;  an  archangel  a 
Uttle  damaged." 

He  remarked  of  an  eccentric  person,  "  Why 
does  not  his  guardian  angel  look  to  him  f  He 
deserves  one-— maybe  he  has  tired  him  out^" 

" Charles,"  said  Coleridge  to  Lamb,  "I  think 
you  have  heard  me  preach t"  "I  n—n— never 
heard  yon  do  snything  else,"  replied  Lamb. 

Leigh  Hunt,  having  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  prodigality  and  intensity   of  Coleridge*s 
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reljgioiu  <n«gMiom,  Lnnb  tTBoqniliaed 
bj,  "Ne—o»— never  mmd  what  Coleridge  nyi; 
he^f  faU  of  fan." 

Of  ft  Sootcfameii,  ''Hie  ■Bdentanding  is 
elwaji  at  iU  mcridiaiL  Between  tiie  allinna- 
tiTe  and  the  negaliTe  there  is  no  boider-laiid 
with  him.  Ton  cannot  horw  with  him  on  the 
confines  of  truth." 

Afine sonnet  of  his,  "Hie Gipsy's Maliaon,'' 
being  reftised  pttblication,  he  exclaimed,  "Hang 
theagel    I  wiU  write  for  antiquity." 


K.,  after  expressBg  her  Iots  for  her 
yoong  childTKn,  added,  tcndcdy,  "And  how  do 
yew  like  bahie%  Kr  Lamb?*  His  answer,  im- 
mediate, afanoat  precipitate^  wai^  **Boi — ^boi — 
boiled,  ma'am." 

Hood,  tempting  Lamb  to  dine  with  him,  said, 
"We  have  a  haieu"  "And  many  Mends!" 
inquired  Lamb. 

The  Scotch,  whoa  he  did  not  like,  ought,  he 
said,  to  have  doable  punishment,  and  to  have 
fire  without 


EEV.    JOHN    THOMSON. 
[1778-1840.] 

Bt  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


Iir  glancing  backward  orer  the  last  century  and 
ahalf  of  Scottish  history,  itwiU  be  noticed  that 
distlngnished  men  have  come  in  clusters,  and 
that  the  intellectoal  products  of  these  are  visible 
in  well-defined  belts  or  zones.  Nature  there,  as 
elsewhere,  built  capacious  brains,  and  when  her 
hand  was  in,  it  was  her  habit  to  build  more  than 
one ;  and  so  the  clever  Scotchmen  of  a  generation 
have  a  funily  resemblance,  and  the  works  pro- 
duced by  them  have  a  family  resemblance  also. 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith  came  to- 
gether; and  through  these  we  have  the  philo- 
sophic and  historical  belt  Scott  and  Gait 
created  the  imaginative  belt ;  Jeffrey,  Wilson, 
and  Lockhart  the  critical  belt.  In  any  enumera- 
tion of  eminent  Scotchmen  the  name  of  Bums 
cannot  be  omitted,  but  then  Burns  has  no  place 
in  any  such  loose  generalisations.  In  his  great- 
ness he  is  the  loneliest  of  all  the  northern  geni- 
uses. He  had,  strictly  speaking,  no  predecessor, 
he  had  no  companion,  he  has  had  no  successor. 
Critics  have  delighted  to  point  out  that  the 
"Farmer^s  Ingle"  of  Fergusson  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  "  Ck>ttai^s  Saturday  Night,"  but  the 
truth  is,  that  Fergusson  had  no  more  share  in 
the  most  exquisite  of  homely  idylls  than  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  on  which  the  silk- 
worm feeds  has  a  share  in  the  silk  which  is  pro- 
duced. Putting  Bums  aside,  as  in  some  sense 
a  special  phenomenon,  who  must  be  considered  j 
by  himself  if  considered  at  all,  the  three  broadly- 
marked  belts  or  zones  of  Scottish  mental  activity 
are  indicated  by  the  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Philo- 
sophical," and  the  "Wealth  of  Nations;"  the 
noveU  of  Scott  and  Gait ;  and  the  Bdivhwtgh 
JZeoMiP  and  BlackwooiTa  Ifagaxine,  So  much 
one  can  see  looking  back  on  the  past;  but  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  say  what,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  Review,  and 
the  still  more  famous  Ma^cudne,  is  the  salient 
oatstanding  feature  of  Scottish  intellectual  life. 


And  the  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that,  ecclesiastical 
matters  apart,  there  has,  during  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years,  been  hardly  any  distinctive 
Scottish  life  at  alL  "  Stands  Scotiand  where  it 
did!"  asks  Macduif;  and  the  answer  to-day  is, 
"No;  if  you  seek  Scotland,  you  must  go  to 
London  for  her."  The  old  frontier  line  has 
been  effaced  by  the  railway  and  the  post-office. 
The  Tweed  no  longer  divides  peoples  with  dif- 
ferent interests  Scotland  and  England  have 
melted  into  eadi  other  and  become  Britain,  just 
as  red  and  blue  melt  into  each  other  and  become 
purple ;  and  in  the  general  intellectual  activity 
of  the  empire,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  separate 
that  contributed  by  north  and  south  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  waters  of  the  Forth  and  the  Humber  in 
the  German  Ocean,  or  the  taxes  gathered  on 
either  side  of  the  Tweed  in  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. John  Bull  and  Patrick  serve  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Black  Watch  and  the  Greys,  and 
Sandy  is  a  sentry  at  the  Hoise  Guards.  An 
English  professor  is  the  most  distinguished 
disciple  of  the  Scottish  Sir  William  HamUton ; 
and  the  representative  of  a  metropolitan  con- 
stituency—a Scot  at  least  by  extraction— is  the 
intellectual  descendant  of  the  English  Bentham. 
It  is  from  this  interconnection  of  the  two 
peoples,  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
there  has  been  so  littie  disUncHve  Scottish  in- 
tellectual life.  Scotland  has  overflowed  its 
boundaries,  and  it  has  no  longer  a  separate 
existence  in  thought  or  geography.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that,  although  working 
under  different  conditions,  there  is  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  northern  vigour.  The  Soot  thinks 
as  shrewdly  and  acts  as  pradentiy  in  Gheapside 
as  at  Aberdeen  or  at  John  o'  Groat's ;  and  when 
great  things  have  to  be  done— when,  for  instance, 
a  treaty  has  to  be  negotiated  with  China,  when 
a  revolted  India  has  to  be  subdued,  when  « 
"Life  of  Frederick"  has  to  be  written— the 
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doen  of  those  feats  of  diplomacy,  anns,  and 
letters,  are  not  nnfreqnently  found  wearing 
Scottish  names.  Bat  the  difficulty  of  pointing 
out  any  broad,  salient,  outstanding  feature  in 
Scottish  intellectual  life,  does  not  altogether 
arise  from  the  cessation  of  that  life  in  the  sense 
which  has  been  explained,  but  in  some  degree 
fh>m  the  fact  that,  since  the  establishment  of 
MUukwood^s  Magasdnef  Scottish  intellect  and 
iisncy  have  more  and  more  sought  a  new  mani- 
festation and  direction.  For  long,  Scotland 
was  the  best  educated  and  least  esthetic  nation 
In  Europeb  Beauty  and  ornament  had  never 
■pedally  been  the  denizens  of  the  Scottish  house 
or  the  Scottish  street ;  and  at  the  Reformation 
they  were  sternly  thrust  forth  and  forbidden  to 
enter  the  ecclesiastical  edifice.  In  Scotland, 
Beauty  was  churchless,  and  on  Sundays  had  to 
abide  with  the  daisy  in  the  field,  the  dond- 
ahsdow  on  the  hill-side,  and  to  consort  with  the 
poet,  who  was  a  commoner  of  Nature  like  her- 
seli^  and  under  the  same  social  ban.  Not  the 
least  religious  nation  in  the  world,  the  Scotch 
were  content  to  worship  in  bam-like  buildings, 
with  windows  hard  in  outline  and  innocent  of 
oolonr  as  those  of  factories;  and  Music,  sus- 
pected of  popish  x>erentage,  and  of  haunting 
the  playhouse  and  the  opera,  was  turned  away 
from  the  church-door,  and  had  to  go  romp  in 
the  fields  with  Beauty  and  the  poet.  Untouched 
by  the  softening  influences  of  art,  the  Scottish 
nation  was  devout,  deep-hearted,  humorous, 
sincere ;  but  it  was  harsh  in  manner,  deficient 
in  gradousness  and  suavity.  The  visitor,  on 
coming  to  Scottish  towns,  was  struck  by  the 
lack  pf  politeness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  saw  them,  unyielding  as  tides,  jostle  each 
other  on  the  pavement  If  he  asked  to  be  di- 
rected to  a  particular  street,  he  not  unfrequently 
received  a  churlish  response.  He  noted  that  in 
these  towns  statues  and  public  monuments  were 
rare,  that  they  were  disr^arded  and  often  ill 
kqrt;  and,  if  a  travelled  man,  he  drew  dis- 
advantageous comparisons  between  the  Scottish 
towns  and  the  French  or  Italian  ones.  This 
hardneea  and  lack  of  gradousness,  this  lack  of 
art  and  of  regard  for  art,  was  attributable  to  a 
eoBSideFable  extent  to  the  national  poverty  and 
the  national  faith.  There  is  no  social  dviliser 
like  ar^  but  art  does  not  grow  in  poor  countries 
any  more  than  grapes  on  poor  soils.  You  may 
keep  a  poet  on  £70  a  year,  and  get  a  good  deal 
out  of  him,  just  as  our  fathers  for  something 
like  that  sum  got  a  tremendous  deal  out  of 
Bums;  but  you  cannot  so  cheaply  maintain 
painters  and  sculptors.  If  you  will  adorn  your 
^arlments  with  their  works,  they  can  at  least 
daim  upholsterers' wages.  And,  putting  inspira- 
tion out  of  the  question  altogether,  pigments 
and  marble  are  much  more  expendve  than  pens 
aad  ink,  and  the  backs  of  old  letters,  or  excise 
sdiedules  at  a  pinch.  On  Calvinism  you  can 
breed  first-rate  men,  but  not  so  easily  first-iate 


artists.  Art  delights  in  minster  and  cathedral, 
in  painted  window  and  faming  incense,  in  gor- 
geous vestments  and  the  voices  of  singing-men 
and  singing-women,  and  finds  but  little  suste- 
nance in  bam-like  churches,  discordant  psal- 
mody, rigid  pews,  and  intrepid,  dosdy-knit, 
logical  discourses.  Scotland  was  a  well-edu- 
cated country,  as  countries  went,  but  it  wanted 
artistic  susceptibility;  and  it  was  only  when  it 
became  comparatively  rich,  and  when  its  sodal 
atmosphere  became  a  little  more  genial,  that 
art  began  to  devdop  itself  in  any  general  or 
unmistakable  manner.  The  picture  and  the 
statue  came  with  wealth  into  the  private  apart- 
ment; the  omate  church,  the  famous  man  in 
bronze  or  marble,  came  with  wealth  into  the 
street;  and  the  public  eye  becoming  accustomed 
to  these  things,  gradually  learned  to  enjoy  them. 
The  establishment  of  the  Edinhwrgh  Review  and 
BUxekwood^BMagasaie  was  the  last  distinct  phase 
of  Scottish-^that  is,  of  Scottish  as  distinct  from 
British — ^intdlectusl  life ;  and  at  that  time  Scot- 
tish art  was  in  its  vigorous  youth,  and  quite 
abreast  of  Scottish  literature.  Scotchmen,  save 
in  isolated  instances,  and  generally  out  of  their 
own  country,  have  done  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  literature  since ;  but  at  home  there  has  grown 
up  a  school  of  art,  distinct,  vigorous,  individual, 
which  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  which  has 
more  than  one  representative  amongst  the  Forty 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  pen  was  long 
the  favourite  weapon  of  the  clever  Scot,  but 
since  John  Wilson's  time  the  cleverest  men  in 
Scotland  have  wielded  the  brash  rather  than 
the  pen. 

The  school  of  Scottish  art  had  at  first,  as  was 
natural,  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  more 
favourite  form  of  Scottish  literature— of  poetry 
more  especially.  When  the  northern  genius  was 
not  pierdngly  lyrical — tingling  to  the  very 
marrow  in  song  and  ballad — ^it  was  for  the  most 
part  garrulous  and  manners-painting.  Rustic 
life,  with  its  humours,  its  fun,  its  jealousies,  its 
petty  passions,  its  coarseness  even — when  these 
were  refiected  in  some  inddent  like  a  marriage, 
a  festival,  a  fair,  or  a  wapinschaw— has  always 
had  special  attraction  for  the  Scottish  muse. 
This  vein  of  manners-painting  is  viuble  from 
« Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Qreen,"  down  through 
the  *'  Gentle  Shepherd"  of  Ramsay,  the  *<Ldth 
Races"  of  Fergusson,  the  "Jolly  Beggars"  and 
<*Hallowe'en"of  Bums,  to  the  *'Anster  Fair"  of 
Tennant ;  and  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  the  Scottish  school  of  painting  abounds 
in  admirable  representations  of  rastic  life:  wit- 
ness the  best  pictures  of  David  Allan,  the ' '  Penny 
Wedding,"  and  a  dozen  others  of  Sir  David 
WUkie,  the  "Curiers"  of  Mr  Harvey,  and  the 
works  of  many  others  less  distinguished.  The 
Scottish  painters  have  in  an  indirect,  yet  most 
sufficient  manner,  illustrated  the  Scottish  poets. 
In  this  special  department  Scottish  art  will  take 
rank  with  Dutch— with  the  advantage  that  it 
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r/aq^  M  wwiifiihtotW 

u<«  or  cfcwaeKtMtk  fccidi  ad  ten,  «r 
vV>  «•  fadMdul  ad  sot  coBwcBtioMl,  tke 

«sf bMMM Mi»d wttk ilM cokMm    I«7tt0 

tJb«M  tftliU  kir«  pilBtod,  for 
tl^  lksv«  sot  soeeMdid  to  wcO  witk  W( 
If  tiM  8»t^  tlTtelMfstpeeMltjr.itiitlMtor 
ro»/«utfMai,  of  iolid  iant  sad 

irttiintm,  Givett  •  graoiie'laecd  novoit  of 
V0t^<fh*tA^  wHokkd  all  over  witk  iineird, 
jAwkf,  icfMalo  UaeSy  sad  tiicn  an  balf-a- 
rl/;mm  HMUhtneu  «bo  will  ptiai  liim  ao  to  tbe 
Hf«,  tbat  tlM  fpeetator  win  kaow  what  load  of 
a  voico  bo  1mm,  wlieCher  Iw  has  beta  aiaftiad 
Iwt^a,  aad  wb«t  ba  asaatlx  takof  for  bnakfiMt 
Oivca  aa  ele|;Mit  lady,  aad  periiapa  Sir  Tmada 
(}nnt  la  iba  oaljr  Bootdnaaa  wlio  eaa  paiat 
b«r  in  bar  aelf^potnarion  aad  caay  aaeoritj^ 
high  brad  to  the  finger-tipa»  aad  parfactl  j  eoaim^ 
U  /aul  ia  9f€rj  leaat  aiattar  of  detail  Sir 
Henry  Baabora  itmck  iba  kay-aota  of  Scottiih 
IMTtrait  palnUng,  aad  it  la  vibratiag  atilL  In 
HcottUb  Uodaeapa  again — wbicb  partakea  of 
KimiUr  ebaraetariatiea— the  kay-aota  waa  atmek 
by  iba  Bar.  Joba  Tbomaon  of  Doddingitona ; 
and  hia  inHnenoa  la  atiU  obferrabla,  not  only 
in  Mr  Maccnllocb'a  ''cold  and  aplendonr  of 
tba  bfllf,**  in  iba  Wordawortbian  repoea  of 
lUrfey'a  paatorsl  biU-aidaa,  bnt  in  Mr  Patar 
Orabam'a  ^Mountain  Biver  in  Flood/'  when 
amongit  tba  landacapea  of  tba  Boyal  Academy, 
the  obnerred  of  all  obaenran. 

Mr  Thomion,  while  be  llred,  waa  the  most 
diitlngnlabed  landscape  painter  of  the  Scottish 
school ;  and  be  was  nniqne  In  this,  that,be  waa 
clergyman  as  well  aa  painter;  that  it  was  his 
work  to  study  the  page  of  natnre  aad  the  page 
of  reveUtion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know, 
if  It  were  at  all  now  possible,  bow  he  oondncted 
thU  doable  life— if  the  artistic  and  derioal  ele- 
ments lifed  together,  reciprocally  enriching  and 
assisting  each  other-— the  one  bringing  reverence 
and  sanctity  into  his  stndio,  the  other  bringing 
pictures  into  bis  sermons.  When  discoursing 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  did  he  behold  In  imagination 
the  red  hills  of  Moab  looming  low  on  the 
horlflonf    If  prelecting  on  the  passage— as  in 


pfvtty 

leaat  bcfittiag  tba  agabj  of 


<]Biet, 

He 

bad  a  eoDpcteBt  kaowledge  af 

ia  the 
habit  of  recitiag  from  tbe 

that 
be  waa  depictiag ;  be 
be  waa  wdQ  read  ia  tba 
ooatriboted  aeveral  papsn  oa  aacb  aabjaetBto 
tba  Xdmbmryk  Renew.  Wa  kaow  bow  ba 
painted,  we  eaa  gness  bow  be  pnacbed;  aad 
the  fact  thai  ba  waa  both  pteacko'  aad  paiafeer 
takeabimont  of  tba  eatagety  of  onSiaary  mea. 
A  aoUtaiy,  sad-eyed,  medtBTil  monk,  illaminat- 
ing  missals  ia  a  doiaterBd  silenoe^  brakea  only 
by  the  tinkling  of  refectory  or  prayer  bsDa,  ia 
faauliar  enough  to  tba  jmaginatbia;  bat  a 
modem  Preabyteriaa  dargyaiaa,  paiaUag  pic 
tarea  oa  week-days,  aad  preaduag  seBBona  oa 
Snndays;  writiag  papera  oa  optica  for  the 
Sdinbufgh  Review,  aad  diawiag  tears  ia  tba 
evening  in  bis  drawing-room  by  bis  violia  par- 
formaaoea;  throwing  dowa  bis  brushes  of  a 
forenoon,  placing  against  the  wall  a  i^otara  of 
the  Bass,  with  a  tbuader-clond  blackeaiag  over 
it;  going  out  to  see  aa  ailing  parishioner,  aotiag 
on  his  way  bow  a  sunbeam  made  gleam  tiie  iviea 
on  Ciaigmillar  which  a  shower  bad  juat  wet,  aad 
returning  to  receive  to  dinner  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
fresh  fh>m  the  *' Bride  of  Lammennoor  ;'*  or  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  f^b  from  Spain  aad  the  study 
of  Velasquez— this  complex  activity,  this  variety 
of  duty,  this  ftdness  of  noble  life,  is  somethii^ 
not  very  fi«quently  met  with. 

Young  Thomson  was  bom  at  DaiUy,  ia  A3rr- 
shiie,  of  which  parish  bis  father  waa  minister,  ia 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century;  and  there, 
amid  the  beautiful  scenery  sairounding  him,  ba 
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Bonriflhed  hia  taste  for  hmdacape.  His  father 
destined  him  for  the  sacred  profession;  and,  in 
aocordanoe  irith  a  Scottish  fashion  not  yet 
obsolete,  at  a  rery  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
UniYerrity  of  Edinbnigh,  to  attend  literary  and 
phUoeophical  classes,  preparatory  to  entering  on 
the  atndy  of  divinity.  At  the  lodgings  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  some 
yean  before^  and  who,  in  after-life,  became  dis- 
tmgnished  as  a  fendal  lawyer  and  an  anti- 
quarian, the  enthnsiastie  yoong  man  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Walter  Soott,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
and  othera.  He  stack  to  his  work  daring  the 
winter  sessions ;  bat  in  his  sammer  vacations  at 
home  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and  violin 
playing,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of  his 
Cither,  who  could  not  help  marvelling  at  the 
strange  bird  growing  up  in  the  qoiet,  orderly, 
clerical  nest  All  this  while,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  progress,  he  had  no  teacher  but 
natoxe,  and  it  was  only  during  the  last  year  of 
his  thedlogioal  curriculum  that  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  lessons  from  Alexander  Nasmyth,  and 
that  only  for  the  period  of  one  month.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  was  licensed ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  the  first  year  of  the  cen- 
tozy,  he  succeeded  to  the  Dailly  manse  and  the 
Dailly  pulpit  A  year  after,  he  mairied ;  and  in 
a  house  rapidly  filling  with  babies  he  composed 
his  sermons,  painted  his  pictures,  and  played  on 
his  violin.  In  1805  he  was  translated  to  the 
parish  of  Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh— a 
plaoe  peihaps  the  best  suited  for  him  in  Scot- 
land—where he  could  walk  out  into  the  fields  at 
eventide,  like  Isaac;  where  he  could  watch  the 
purple  thunder-gloom  gathering  on  the  distant 
hills,  like  Claude. 

In  May,  passing  along  the  Queen's  Drive  in 
a  south-easterly  direction — sheep  and  lambs 
bleating  above,  the  starling  glistening  as  it 
sweeps  past  through  the  sunshine — you  see 
Duddingstone  Loch  beneath  you,  with  its 
stunted  snd  pollard  willows,  whitey-green  in 
the  windy  its  banks  and  promontories  of  rushes, 
its  swans  and  beds  of  water-lilies,  its  cloud- 
shadows  crossed  by  the  trail  of  low-flying  teaL 
Ftooeeding  some  twenty  yards  or  so,  you  oome 
ia  siglit  of  the  UtUe  village  itself,  and  note  ito 
grey,  low-roofed,  Norman-like  church,  its  scat- 
tend  houses,  with  garden  slopes  behind  filled 
with  plum  and  apple  blossom ;  its  yellow-faced 
iaa,  in  which  tradition  mumbles  Prince  Ghsrles 
slept  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, 
or  else  the  night  alter ;  and  the  swiftly-greening 
woods  beyond,  stretdiing  towards  Portobello 
sued  the  sea.  As  you  look  down  upon  it  from 
the  Drive,  'tis  a  mere  toy-village,  breathing  soft 
■noke  pfflars,  breathing  fruit-tree  firagrance. 
ne  quietest  plaoe  in  the  whole  world,  you 
would  say;  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  in  the 
little  bit  of  a  street  visible ;  silent  as  Pompeii 
itself;  motion  only  on  the  lake,  when  the  coot 
shoots  across  its  surface,  or  when  a  swan,  thrust- 


ing its  long  neck  under  water,  tilts  itself  upward 
in  its  preposterous  fashion.  And  this  little 
dachan  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses  is  walled, 
too,  like  a  Babylon  or  Nineveh;  its  wall  not 
one  on  which  six  chariots  could  race  abreast, 
but  of  strictly  modest  pretensions.  Descending 
on  Duddingstone,  you  find  it  retired,  low-lying, 
sunshiny,  umbrageous ;  a  place  in  whldi  in 
summer  you  may  expect  plenty  of  dust  in  the 
narrow  streets,  plenty  of  drowsy  bees  around 
the  double-flowered  white  and  purple  stocks  in 
the  gardens,  plenty  of  files  buzzing  in  the  sunny 
parlovv  windows.  You  see  the  old  low-roofed 
Norman-looking  church — several  centuries  old 
some  poriaons  of  it,  antiquaries  say — ^with  its 
pointed  windows  and  flagged  roof;  the  church- 
yard heaped  and  mounded  with  generations  on 
generations  of  village  dead;  the  rusty  ''jougs" 
— an  iron  collar,  in  which  malefactors  did  pen- 
ance of  old — hanging  on  the  churchyard  wall 
near  the  gate  of  entrance^  with  its  **  louping-on- 
stane,"  well  worn  by  the  hobnails  of  dead 
farmers.  Near  the  church  is  the  manse,  in 
which  the  minister-painter  lived,  looking  out 
with  all  its  windows  on  the  lake;  on  ivied 
CraigmiUar,  in  which  Queen  Mary  dwelt;  on 
the  low  hills  of  Braid,  over  which  Marmion 
rode,  and  on  which  Fitz  Ehistace 

"  Raised  his  bridle  hand. 
And  made  a  demivolte  in  air," 

at  sight  of  the  old  Edinbuigh  of  the  Jameses, 
smoke-swathed ;  and  beyond,  on  the  lovely  un- 
dulating line  of  the  Pentlands,  stained,  as  in 
these  bright  spring  days,  with  the  white  uproU- 
ing  vapour  of  the  heather-bumingiB.  Dudding- 
stone is  the  prettiest  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinbuigh  in  summer ;  snd  it  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  worth  seeing  about  Christmas.  Then 
the  swans  are  of  course  gone;  the  chestnuts 
have  lost  their  broad  drooping  fans,  and  have 
donned  their  strange  snow  draperies ;  from  out 
the  fhwty  blue,  white  Arthur^s  Beat  looks  down 
on  the  littie  village.  At  that  season  Edinburgh 
flocks  Duddingstone-wards.  Pedestrians  and 
carriages  stand  along  the  margin  of  the  loch ; 
carriages  and  pedestrians  move  slowly  along  the 
Queen's  Drive  abovcL  The  lake  itself  is  crowded 
as  Vanity  Fair ;  skaters  shoot  hither  and  thither ; 
while  in  a  carefully-preserved  drcle,  members 
of  the  Edinburgh  Skating  Club  go  through  the 
most  graceful  evdutions^  and  interweave  with 
each  other  the  prettiest  loops  and  chains.  At 
a  littie  distance  the  curlers  are  busy,  their  faces 
red  with  exercise,  their  eyes  bright  with  excite- 
ment, the  on-lookers  stamping  their  chilled  feet 
in  the  snow,  and  attempting  to  breathe  a  littie 
warmth  into  their  fh»tbitten  fingers.  Else- 
where, on  great  belts  of  slides,  people  are  work- 
ing their  arms  like  awkward  windmills.  Here 
skims  a  skate-shod  Diana— fieet  huntress  of 
men  I— yonder,  in  a  sleigh  driven  by  admirers, 
sits  a  lady  enveloped  in  furs.    Past  your  ear 
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whizzes  a  sliinty  ball,  and  down  upon  yon  in 
hot  pursuit  thereof  comes,  with  a  noise  like  a 
troop  of  wild  horses,  a  horde  of  yonng  fellows, 
each  armed  with  a  cndgel,  a  long-haired  High- 
lander leading  the  charge—as  Mnrat  was  wont 
to  do— several  lengths  in  front  The  Highlander 
is  np  with  the  ball,  as  he  tuns  on  it  his  foot 
slips,  and  in  a  moment  the  crowd  are  over  him. 
There  is  a  general  ml^,  'and  then  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  spins  the 
ball,  another  fellow  leading  the  pursuit  now, 
the  esger  crowd  streaming  behind  him  like  a 
comet's  taiL  80  around  Duddingstone  the 
seasons  oome  and  go— so  they  came  and  went 
while  Thomson  lived  there,  with  umbrageous- 
ness  of  summer,  pallor  of  winter ;  each  differing 
from  the  other,  yet  each  aiding  the  painter's 
education. 

In  the  pretty  Duddingstone  manse  Thomson 
established  himself,  and  there,  for  thirty-five 
years,  his  life  flowed  on  peacefully,  prosper- 
ously, honoured  by  high  and  low.  As  a  deigy- 
man,  he  was  much  esteemed  by  his  parishioners, 
consisting  mainly  of  well-to-do  folks  who  lived 
in  villas,  small  market-gardeners  who  brought 
their  produce  into  Edinburgh,  and  washerwomen 
who  worked  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
washing  the  clothes  in  the  loch,  and  bleaching 
and  drying  them  on  the  slopes  of  Arthur^s  Seat, 
where  they  caught  the  scent  of  the  broom.  To 
the  former  class,  the  minister  commended  him- 
self by  his  accomplishments,  his  gentlemanly 
manners,  and  his  distinction ;  to  the  latter  by 
his  liberality  and  kind-heartedness,  and  his 
frank  ways  of  going  in  and  oat  amongst  them. 
The  price  of  many  a  landscape  came  to  the  poor 
people,  when  sickness  or  distress  was  prevalent, 
in  the  shape  of  bottles  of  wine  or  even  of  com- 
forts more  substantiaL  It  was  at  Duddingstone 
that  Thomson  first  devoted  himself  to  landscape 
painting  as  a  profession.  Craigmillar  was  be- 
fore his  eyes  every  time  he  looked  out  of  his 
window,  and  this  subject  he  fk^uently  painted 
— often  with  grand  effect  by  moonlight.  While 
at  Dailly  he  distributed  landscapes  amongst  his 
friends ;  at  Duddingstone  he  accepted  payment 
The  first  picture  was  sold  for  fifteen  guineas ; 
and  the  artist,  it  is  said,  was  so  startled  by  the 
mighty  sum,  that  it  was  only  when  Mr  Williams, 
the  delineator  of  Greek  scenery,  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  the  subject)  told  him  that  the  work 
was  worth  three  times  as  much,  that  he  could 
comfortably  consign  the  coins  to  his  breeches' 
pocket  As  his  reputation  rose  the  demand  for 
his  works  increased,  and  in  his  hey-day  of  health 
and  artistic  prosperity,  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
£1800  per  annum.  Some  idea  of  Thomson's 
industry  may  be  gathered  fit>m  the  prices  he 
received.  For  a  picture  thirty  inches  long,  and 
fsom.  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  broad,  he  got 
twenty-five  guineas;  for  one  forty-eight  or  fifty 
inches  by  thirty-six,  his  price  was  fifty  guineas. 
These  were  high  prices  for  a  Scottish  artist  at 


that  date ;  and  for  the  works  executed  for  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  and  which  may  be  seen  at 
Bowhill,  he  received  still  laiger  sums.  His 
passion  for  his  art  grew  with  his  years,  and  he 
searched  the  country  for  subjects  for  his  easel 
with  greater  ardour,  one  almost  fears,  than  he 
showed  in  searching  the  Scriptures  for  texts  for 
his  sermons.  His  pulpit  at  Duddingstone  had 
to  be  filled  of  course,  but  then  the  capital  waa 
near  and  probationers  were  plentifoL  By  the 
time  the  yonng  artist  left  the  manse  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  probationer  had  arrived  with  a 
couple  of  sermons  in  his  carpet-bag.  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend  ICr  Williams — ''Grecian 
Williams"  he  was  called,  familiarly  and  aflfec- 
tionately,  from  those  pictures  already  alluded 
to  on  which  bis  reputation  mainly  rests— lie 
explored  the  country  for  ancient  houses  with 
trees  round  them,  picturesque  glens,  castles 
beetling  over  the  sea,  and  bare  moors  with  a 
group  of  old  Scotch  firs,  their  bronze  trunks 
and  black-green  crowns  glowing  in  the  fires  of 
autumn  sunset  The  two  fHends  sketched  to- 
gether and  were  each  the  other's  oitia  In  these 
passionate  sketching  pilgrimages,  extending  over 
many  years,  Thomson  visited  the  most  pictur- 
esque districts  of  Scotland,  and  painted  Dun- 
staShage,  Dunluce,  Wolf's  Crag,  the  Falls  of 
Kilmorack,  Glenfinlas,  Lochs  Awe  and  Btive ; 
nay,  he  even  i>enetrated  as  far  as  Skye  and 
painted  the  magnificent  peak  of  Ben  Blaven, 
and  the  edges  of  GuchuUin  holding  dark  com- 
munion  with  the  doud.*  Being  a  deigyman, 
Thomson,  although  urged  to  do  so,  would  never 
become  a  member  of  any  incorporated  body  of 
artists ;  but  he  always  sent  his  pictures  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Boysl  Scottish  Academy. 
From  1808  to  1840  he  contributed  to  those 
exhibitions  one  hundred  and  nine  works.  He 
not  the  less  was  strangdy  disinclined  to  exhibit 
in  London,  and,  as  a  rule,  Englishmen  are  not 
acquainted  with  his  pictures.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1810 his  health  began  to  fail;  but 
though  no  improvement  took  place  during  sum- 
mer, he  still  worked  on  at  picture  and  sermon. 
Conscious  that  his  end  was  nigh,  on  a  lovdy 
October  afternoon  he  desired  to  be  taken  to  a 
window,  and  propped  up  by  pillows,  that  he 
might  watdi  once  more  the  setting  sun.  It  waa 
a  last  interview  between  the  andentfrienda-^an 
eternal  farewell-taking.  The  sun  set  ruddily. 
Thomson  was  dead  next  morning.  He  waa  twice 
married— happily  both  times— and  his  portrait, 


*  He  visited  Shr  David  Brewster  while  he  was  stay- 
ing at  Bdville,  Invemesdilre.  "  Exploring  romaotie 
Olen  Feshie,"  writes  the  daughter  and  blogiapher  of 
Brewster,  "my  tether  was  startled  bjthe  erwtama- 
tion,  'Lord  Qod  Almighty  i'  and  on  lookiiv  rooad 
he  saw  the  strong  man  bowed  down  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  so  much  bad  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  soaae 
and  the  sense  of  the  One  creative  hand  poswod  the 
soul  of  the  artist  Glen  Feahle  afterwards  fanned  the 
subject  of  one  of  Thomson's  best  piotttrea* 
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by  hia  soo-in-law,  Mr  Bobert  Soott  Lander,  hangs 
in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery. 

Doring  Thomson's  life,  Dnddingstone  manse 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  exquisite  picture 
painting  and  Tiolln  playing  than  for  the  distin- 
guished men  occasionally  gathered  under  its 
roof.  When  Thomson  came  np  to  Edinburgh 
•8  a  student,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Soott 
and  JetEnj,  and  during  life  his  friendship  with 
both  remained  unimpaired.  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  and  John  Clerk  (Lord  Eldin),  who  with 
A  Homeric  couYinality,  broad  humorous  speech, 
and  eccentric  manners,  combined  a  love  of  art, 
and  had  made  an  admirable  collection  of  paint- 
ings, drawings,  prints,  and  etchings,  were  fre- 
quent Tisitors  at  the  manse.  John  Wilson,  as 
great  a  landscape  painter  in  words  as  Thomson 
in  colours,  occasionally  dropped  in  on  the 
minister  to  discuss  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
with  him,  and  to  see  what  landscape  was  smil- 
ing or  glooming  on  his  canyas.  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  note  concerning  the  painter's 
artistic  friends  to  Mr  W.  B.  Johnstone,  curator 
of  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  himself  an 
admirable  artist,  the  extent  of  whose  informa- 
tion on  such  matters  is  only  equalled  by  his 
courtesy  in  imparting  it : 

"I  think  Thomson  preferred  the  company  of 
artiats  to  that  of  literary  men  or  lawyers,  and 
after  painters  he  liked  to  have  musicians  about 
him.  During  his  earlier  career  there  w^n  few 
artists  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  associated 
with  him  on  equal  tenna.  I  can  only  call  to 
nmembrance  Alexander  Nasmyth,  Raebum, 
and  H.  W.  Williams,  who  could  be  ranked  pari 
pasnk  But  when  Thomson  was  at  his  best, 
Nasmyth  had  become  an  old  cynical  man ;  and 
although  it  is  said  that  Thomson  had  taken 
lessons  from  him,  their  styles  were  wide  apart, 
and  Thomson's  was  more  generally  admired. 
Baebnm,  engrossed  with  the  study  of  character 
and  expression  in  the  human  face,  looked  on 
landscape  as  a  mere  accessory  to  ut.  He  was 
intimate  with  Thomson,  admired  his  genius  and 
general  accomplishments,  respected  his  social 
position;  but  the  congeniality  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  men  may  be  doubted  from  the  fol- 
lowing transaction:  They  agreed  to  change 
pietoree ;  Baebum  was  to  paint  Thomson's  por- 
trait, and  in  return  Thomson  was  to  paint  a 
landscape.  Thomson  sat  to  Baebum,  and  the 
portnit  was  painted;  and  although  Thomson 
repeatedly  offered  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, Baebum  declined  to  give  np  the  portrait^ 
and  accordingly  it  has  never  been  out  of  the 
possession  of  Baebum  and  his  family.  'Gre- 
cian Williams'  was  a  man  after  Thomson's  own 
heart  They  were  about  the  same  age,  they 
were  ardent  worshippers  of  nature,  which  they 
looked  on  exactly  in  the  same  preconceived  idea 
or  aspect,  vis.,  the  classic  form,  and  no  petty 
jealousy  could  have  place  between  them,  as  the 
out  worked  in  oils,  the  other  in  water  colours. 


Williams  was  possessed  of  some  literary  taste, 
was  quiet  and  genUemanly  in  his  manners,  and 
was,  like  Thomson,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
most  of  the  principal  Edinburgh  men.  William 
Allan  and  Andrew  Wilson  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  minister,  and  were  with  him 
occasionally  at  the  manse;  but  Thomson  had 
now  achieved  a  high  position,  and  a  number  of 
clever  young  artists  were  springing  np,  and  he 
took  pleasure  in  having  them  rather  than  their 
elders  around  him.  Of  the  young  artists, 
Bobert  Scott  Lauder  and  William  Simson  were 
most  frequentiy  at  the  manse.  Lauder  was 
there  almost  daily ;  his  admiration  of  Thomson 
was  unbounded.  The  rich  tones  of  colour  he 
generally  attained  in  his  own  pictures  much 
resembled  those  Thomson  often  successfully 
produced,  and  Thomson's  liking  for  the  young 
artist  was  confirmed  when  he  afterwards  became 
his  son-in-law.  Simson's  style  was  not  what 
Thomson  aimed  at,  yet  the  feeling  for  nature 
and  the  admirable  execution  impressed  Thom- 
son most  favourably ;  and  many  of  the  figures, 
vessels,  etc.,  in  Thomson's  pictures  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  this  artist's  dexterous  hand. 
Thomas  Duncan  was  an  occasional  visitor. 
Thomson  marked  him  as  a  rising  man,  and 
Duncan  had  a  high  respect  for  the  talent  of 
Duddy,  as  he  styled  the  minister  (who  was 
rather  slovenly  in  his  dress,  the  front  of  his 
waistcoat  being  generally  besmeared  with  snuff), 
but  their  aims  in  art  were  widely  apart ;  Dun- 
can could  never  get  up,  or  cared  to  evince  the 
same  admiration  for  «  landscape  as  for  a  figure 
picture.  Thomson  showed  a  great  liking  for 
Horatio  Macculloch,  and  when  he  came  up  from 
Glasgow  or  Hamilton,  where  he  then  resided,  to 
the  opening  of  the  annual  exhibition  at  Edin- 
buii^h,  he  had  him  always  to  dine  at  the  manse. 
Many  other  young  artists— Sir  Francis  Grant, 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  then  com- 
mencing his  career;  E.  T.  Crawford,  Bobert 
Gibb,  and  others— were  kindly  noticed  by 
Thomson  and  asked  to  his  house.  He  kept 
almost  an  open  house ;  and  when  distinguished 
artists  came  from  London— Wilkie  or  Turner, 
for  instance— his  young  friends  were  always 
invited  to  dine  at  the  manse,  in  order  that  they 
might  meet  and  be  introduced  to  the  brilliant 
strangers." 

All  this  shows  a  kindly,  composed,  generous 
disposition,  far  above  professional  vanity  and 
rivalry,  which  is  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Turner  was  frequently  at  the  manse,  and  we 
all  know  the  story  how  when  the  minister  took 
the  hnu^  painter  into  his  studio  and  showed 
him  his  works,  he  called  out,  "  Tou  beat  me  in 
frames,  Thomson !"  On  another  occasion,  at 
Dnddingstone,  when  Francis  Grant  and  Mr 
Horsman,  M.P.,  were  present,  Grant,  who  then 
redded  in  Begent's  Park,  near  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  asked  the  great  painter  to  dine  with 
him,      "I'll    be    very   glad,"   cried   Turner, 
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jocosely;  "I  often  come  to  see  the  wild  beasta 
feed." 

Thomson,  during  his  lifetime,  was  the  greatest 
Scottish  landscape  painter,  and  even  yet  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  which  the  northern  school 
has  produced.  His  style  was  based  on  classic 
models,  he  was  a  devout  student  of  Claude  and 
the  Poussins,  hut  this  study  of  the  old  masters 
of  landscape  was  supplemented  by  a  constant 
reference  to  natures  He  worked  constantly  in 
the  open  air,  and  face  to  face  with  his  subject 
While  a  young  man,  and  living  in  his  father^s 
manse  at  Dailly,  he  would  frequently  go  out  at 
two  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning,  and  walk 
several  miles,  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  early 
sunbeams  penetrating  the  tree  branches,  retir- 
ing step  by  step  to  note  the  changes  of  the  light 
Ifany  of  the  old  fastnesses  on  the  Scottish  coast 
he  sketched  on  the  spot  Although  defective 
in  drawing,  he  was  fond  of  colour,  and  by  re- 
painting on  his  pictures  succeeded  in  producing 
a  surface  which  increased  the  richness  and  lustre 
of  his  tints.  But  his  gains  in  this  way  were  not 
entirely  dear.  In  the  huiry  and  excitement  of 
his  task,  he  often  worked  over  his  surface  before 
the  under  colours  were  dry;  and  as  in  laying 
on  his  colours  he  used  various  kinds  of  medium, 
or  vehicle,  to  attain  brilliancy  and  depth  of 
tone,  many  of  his  pictures  have  suffered  by  con- 
traction and  cracking,  and  are  now  but  the  dim 
ghosts  of  themselves — ^the  battle  flag,  shot-torn 
and  smoke-stained,  as  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal silken  sheet  An  incomplete  draughtsman, 
Thomson  had  yet  fine  general  ideas  of  form  and 
the  effect  of  grand  lines.  His  works  are  always 
bold,  picturesque,  vigorous,  and  they  never  fail 
to  impress  the  imagination.  He  is  always  great 
in  masses,  and  having  by  that  means  touched 
the  soul  of  the  spectator,  he  allows  the  spectator 
to  supply  the  details.  He  pours  himself,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  key  of  the  position  in  gloomy 
brigades  of  strength,  and,  having  won  that»  is 
satisfied— he  does  not  waste  himself  in  skirmish- 
ing, however  brilliant  There  is  no  play  in  his 
pictures.  The  truth  is,  he  was  always  a  little 
divided  in  his  allegiance  between  nature  and 
the  Poussins.  He  was  all  for  nature  in  his 
sketch  in  the  open  air,  he  was  all  for  Poussin 
while  working  in  his  studio.  His  pictures,  with 
their  inoontesUble  fine  qualities,  are  just  a  little 


too  lik6  pictures.  Nature  in  them  smells  of  oil, 
somehow.  Bold  and  noble  as  was  his  imagina- 
tion, able  to  cope  with  scenes  of  gloom  and  piled- 
np  rocky  wildness,  he  lacked  a  tender  sense  of 
beauty  and  an  exquisiteness  of  colour.  His 
picture  of  the  Trossacha,  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery,  is  ugly  almost;  the  hills  are  lumpy  and 
unrelieved  by  the  grace  of  twinkling  birch  woods, 
and  there  are  no  distant  peaks,  as  in  nature^ 
softened  by  miles  of  airy  azure.  Lights  which 
laughs  and  plays,  and  sleeps  smilingly  when  it 
doei  sleep,  is  sad-visaged  in  this  work  as  a  mute 
at  a  funeraL  In  colour,  again,  Thomson, 
although  often  grand  and  imposing  in  a  broad 
general  way,  is  seldom  what  can  be  called 
exquisite— the  world  with  a  sun  shining  upon 
it  is  not  cloaked  in  drabs,  russets,  dark-greens, 
and  blacks,  as  the  artist  loved  to  attire  her. 
Thomson's  pictures  have  many  of  them  lost  their 
pristine  brilliancy  and  fireshness;  but  even  when 
straight  from  his  hand  one  can  hardly  conceive 
them  to  have  been  other  than  deficient  in  this 
respect 

The  stranger  entering  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery,  after  he  has  passed  Tintoretto's  "  Vene- 
tian Senators,"  Vandyck's  "Italian  Nobleman 
in  Armour" — who  seems  one  of  "God's  spies," 
watching  every  person  in  the  room,  listening  to 
every  word  they  utter— and  the  seven  or  eight 
glowing  Ettys,  will  probably  seek  the  works  of 
the  first  great  master  of  Scottish  landscape. 
There  are  seven  of  them,  four  the  bequests  of 
the  late  Professor  Pillans.  "Brace's  Castle  of 
Turaberry,"  a  sunset,  grand  and  sombre,  but 
cracked  tiirough  the  use  of  some  pestilent 
vehicle,  will  give  some  idea  of  what  Thomson 
was  at  his  best;  while  "The  Firth  of  Clyde, 
with  Benlomond  in  the  distance,"  "  Ravensheuch 
Castle,  near  Kirkcaldy,  Sunset,"  are  beautify 
reminiscences  of  that  richness  and  depth  of  tone 
which  distinguished  this  artist's  works  when 
they  were  fresh  from  his  hand.*  And,  having 
satisfied  himself  with  these,  if  he  will  step 
across  the  room  and  study  Mr  Horatio  Mao- 
culloch's  "Inverlochy  Castle,"  he  will  see 
what  progress  in  the  painting  of  landscape  has 
been  made  in  Scotland  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  how  far  it  has  receded  from  Claude  and 
the  Poussins,  how  much  closer  it  has  come  to 
nature. 


THOMAS    CHALMERS. 
[1780-1847.] 

Bt  HUGH  MILLER^  GEORGE  GILFILLAN,  J.  G.  IiOCKHART,  Era 


[Thoiias  Chaijobs,  the  distinguished  Scottish 
divine,  was  bora  at  Anstrather,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  March  17,  1790.    During  his  college 


career  at  St  Andrews  he  showed  a  strong  liking 
for  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  acted  for 
some  time  as  assistant  mathematical  teacher 
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tliem  He  was  ordainod  minister  of  Kilmany 
in  1803L  In  addition  to  his  labonn  as  a  parish 
minister  he  showed  activity  in  other  depart- 
meoti  of  work.  He  lectured  on  chemistry  in 
MTenl  parts  of  the  country;  he  became  an 
officer  in  a  Tolnnteer  corps ;  besides  publishing 
a  work  on  the  resoorces  of  the  country  and 
some  pamphlets.  He  wrote  the  article  <*  Chris- 
tianity **  for  the  "Edinboigh  Bncydopsdia.** 
The  writing  of  this  article  impressed  his  whole 
natnre  more  folly  with  the  power  and  scope  of 
Christianity.  In  1815  he  remoyed  to  St  John's 
parish,  Glasgow,  where  he  worked  unceasingly 
for  the  moral  elevation  of  his  parishioners. 
His  fiune  as  a  preacher  and  orator  was  now 
established.  In  1823  he  remoyed  to  St  Andrews, 
aa  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  United 
College^  and  in  1828  he  was  elected  Ftofessor  of 
Divinity  in  Edinburgh  University.  The  dis- 
mption  in  the  Scottish  Established  Church  took 
place  in  1843,  with  which  Chalmers  was  so  nobly 
Identified.    He  died  May  80, 1847.] 

DB  CHAUCSBS,  BT  HITOH  MIIXEB. 

Has  the  reader  ever  heard  a  piece  of  heavy  ord- 
nance fired  amid  the  mountains  of  our  country  f 
First  there  is  the  ear-stunning  import  of  the 
piece  itself— the  prime  mover  of  those  airy 
undnlattonfl  that  tnvel  outwards,  circle  beyond 
arde,  towards  the  for  horizon ;  then  some  hoary 
predpioe,  that  rises  tall  and  solemn  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  takes  up  the  sound, 
and  it  comes  rolling  back  ih)m  its  rough  fh)nt 
in  thunder,  like  a  giant  wave  flung  far  seaward 
lh»n  the  rock  against  which  it  has  broken ;  then 
some  more  distant  hill  becomes  vocal,  and  then 
another  and  another,  and  anon  another;  and 
then  there  is  a  slight  pause,  as  if  all  were  over 
— the  undulations  are  travelling  unbroken  along 
tome  flat  moor,  or  across  some  ezpansive  lake^ 
or  over  some  deep  valley,  filled,  haply,  by  some 
long  withdrawing  arm  of  the  sea ;  and  then  the 
more  remote  mountains  Uft  up  their  voices  in 
mjBterioQB  mutteiings,  now  lower,  now  louder, 
now  more  abrupt,  anon  more  prolonged,  each 
as  it  recedes  taking  up  the  tale  in  closer  suc- 
eemion  to  the  one  that  had  previously  spoken, 
till  at  length  their  distinct  utterances  are  lost 
in  one  low  continuous  sound,  that  at  last  dies 
ottt  amid  the  shattered  peaks  of  the  desert 
wilderness,  snd  unbroken  stillness  settles  over 
the  scene,  as  at  first  Through  a  scarce  volun- 
tary ezflvcise  of  that  faculty  of  analogy  and  com- 
parison so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  that  it 
eonvsrts  all  the  eTistenoes  of  the  physical  world 
into  toTBA  and  expressions  of  the  world  moral 
and  intellectna],  we  have  oftener  than  once 
tboo^t  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  attendant 
foaolta  as  strikingly  representative  of  effects 
paodoead  by  the  death  of  Chalmers.  It  is  an 
etvoBt  which  has,  we  find,  rendered  vocal  the 
•efaoea  of  the  world ;  and  they  are  still  return- 


ing upon  us,  after  measured  intervals,  according 
to  the  distances.  Firtft,  as  if  from  the  nearer 
rocks  and  precipices,  they  arose  firom  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  Scotland  that  possess  their 
periodicals ;  then  from  the  great  southern  metro- 
polis, and  tiie  other  towns  and  cities  of  England, 
as  if  from  the  hills  immediately  beyond ;  from 
Ireland  next ;  and  next  from  France  and  Geneva, 
and  the  European  continent  generally.  And 
then  there  was  a  slight  pause.  The  tidings 
were  passing  in  silence,  without  meeting  an  in- 
telligent ear  on  which  to  fall,  across  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic  And  then,  as  if  from  more 
distant  mountains,  came  the  voices  of  the  States, 
and  the  colonies,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
It  was  no  uninteresting  task  to  unrobe  from 
their  close  brown  covers,  tliat  spake  in  colour 
and  form  of  a  foreign  country,  the  Transatlantic 
journals,  and  read  tribute  after  tribute  to  the 
worth  and  intellectual  greatness  of  the  departed ; 
and  to  hear  of  funeral  sermons  preached  far 
away,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  civilised  world, 
amid  half-open  dearings  in  the  vast  forest,  or 
in  hastily-erected  towns  and  villages  that  but  a 
few  twelve-months  before  had  no  existence. 
Nor  have  all  the  ephoes  of  the  event  returned  to 
us  even  yet  They  have  sUll  to  arise  from,  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  more  distant 
peaks  of  the  landscape— from  the  Eastern  Indies, 
Australia,  and  the  antipodes.  Every  more  re- 
mote echo,  while  it  indicates  how  great  the  dis- 
tance which  the  original  undulations  have  tra- 
versed and  how  wide  the  area  which  they  fill, 
serves  also  of  necessity  to  demonstrate  the  far- 
pierdng  character  and  greatness  of  the  event 
which  first  set  them  in  motion.  Dryden,  in 
describing  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
some  august  and  "  gracious  monarch,"  describes 
it  as  bounded,  with  all  its  greatness  and  extent, 
by  his  own  dominions : 

"  Thus,  when  some  great  and  gradous  monarch  <U«s, 
Soft  whispers  flxst  and  mournful  murmurs  rise 
Among  the  sid  attendants;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around 
Through  town  and  country,  tUl  the  dreadful  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last" 

There  have  been  no  such  limitations  to  the  sor- 
row for  Chalmers.  The  United  States  and  the 
Continent  have  sympathisingly  responded— of 
one  mind  in  this  matter,  as  of  one  blood,  with 
ourselves — ^to  the  regrets  of  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  We  have  few  men  left  whose  names 
so  completely  fill  the.world  as  that  of  Chalmers. 
The  group  of  great  men  to  which  Thomas 
Chalmers  belonged  has  now  well-nigh  disap- 
peared. Goldsmith  has  written  an  ingenious 
essay Ito  show  that  the  "rise  or  decline  of 
literature  is  little  dependent  on  man,  but  re- 
sults rather  fh>m  the  vidssitudea  of  nature.** 
The  larger  minds,  he  remarks,  are  not  un- 
f^nently  ushered  into  the  world  in  groups; 
and  alter  they  have  passed  away,  there  inter- 
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vene  wide  periods  of  repose,  in  which  there  are 
only  minds  of  a  lower  order  produced.  *'  dome 
ages  have  been  remarkable,"  he  says,  "for  the 
prodnction  of  men  of  extraordinary  stature; 
others  for  producing  particular  animals  in  great 
abundance;  some  for  excessive  plenty;  others, 
again,  for  seemingly  causeless  famine.  Nature, 
which  shows  herself  so  very  different  in  her 
visible  productions,  must  surely  differ  also  fipom 
herself  in  the  production  of  minds ;  and,  while 
she  astonishes  one  age  with  the  strength  and 
stature  of  a  Milo  or  a  Maximian,  may  bless 
another  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Plato  or  the 
goodness  of  an  Antonine."  In  glancing  over 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  more  especi- 
ally that  of  the  British  empire,  civil  and 
literary,  one  can  scarce  fail  to  mark  a  cycle 
of  production  of  this  character,  which  now 
seems  far  advanced  in  its  second  revolution. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  in  this  country 
peculiarly  a  period  of  great  men.  Cromwell 
and  Shakespeare  were  so  far  contemporary,  that 
when,  little  turned  of  fifty,  the  poet  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  the  future  Lord  Protector,  then  a  lad 
of  seventeen,  was  riding  beside  his  father,  to 
enter  as  a  student  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
and  the  precocious  Ifilton,  though  still  younger, 
was,  we  find,  quite  mature  enough  to  estimate 
the  real  stature  of  the  giant  that  had  fallen,  and 
to  deplore  his  premature  death  in  stanzas  de- 
stined to  live  for  ever.  And  when,  in  after-life, 
the  one  great  man  sat  writing,  to  the  dictation  of 
the  other,  the  well-known  noble  letter  to  Louis  in 
behalf  of  Continental  Protestantism,  the  mathe- 
matician Isaac  Newton  sat  ensconced  among 
his  old  books  in  the  garret  at  Grantham;  the 
metaphysician  John  Locke  was  engaged  at 
Oxford  in  his  profound  cogitation  on  the  nature 
and  faculties  of  mind ;  John  Bunyan  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Commonwealth;  Cowley  was 
studying  botany  [in  Kent;  Butler  was  pouring 
forth  his  vast  profusion  of  idea  in  the  dwelling 
of  Sir  Samuel  Luke ;  Dryden,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
twenty-seven,  was  making  his  first  rude  efforts 
in  composition  in  Trinity  College;  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  administering  justice  in  London,  and 
planning  his  great  law  works;  and,  though 
Hampden  and  Selden  were  both  in  their  graves 
at  the  time,  the  former,  had  he  escaped  the 
fatal  shot,  would  still  have  been  in  but  middle 
life,  and  the  latter  was  but  four  years  dead. 
The  group  was  assuredly  a  very  marvellous  one. 
It  passed  away,  however,  like  all  that  is  of 
earth ;  and  there  arose  that  other  group  of  men, 
admirably  in  their  proportions,  but  of  decidedly 
lower  stature,  that  all  in  any  degree  acquainted 
with  English  literature  recognise  as  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne.  To  this  lower  but  very  exquisite 
group,  the  Popes,  Swifts,  and  Addisons,  the 
Qaya,  Pamells,  and  Priors,  belong.  It  also 
passed;  and  a  still  lower  group  arose,  with,  it 
is  true,  a  solitary  Johnson  and  Burke  raising 
their  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd,  but 


attaining  not,  at  least  in  the  masa^  to  the 
stature  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  And 
they  themselves  were  well  aware  of  their  in- 
feriority. Is  the  reader  i>os8essed  of  a  copy  of 
Anderson's  "Poets?"  From  its  chronological 
arrangement,  it  illustrates  very  completely  the 
progress  of  that  first  great  cyde  of  production 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  minds  to  which 
we  refer;  and  with  the  works  of  the  Jenyns, 
the  Whiteheads,  the  Cottons,  and  the  Black- 
locks,  the  collection  closes.  And  then  the 
cycle,  as  if  the  moving  spring  had  been  sud- 
denly wound  up  to  its  original  rigidity,  begins 
anew.  The  gigantic  figure  of  Napoleon  appears 
as  the  centre  of  a  great  historic  group ;  and  we 
see  ranged  around  him  the  tall  figures  of  states- 
men such  as  Pitt  and  Fox ;  of  soldiers  such  as 
Soult,  Ney,  and  Wellington;  of  popular  agita- 
tors such  as  Cobbett  and  O'Connell ;  of  theo- 
logical writers  and  leaders  such  as  Hall,  Foster, 
and  Andrew  Thomson;  and  of  literary  men 
such  as  Ooethe,  Chateaubriand,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Wordsworth.  The  group  is  very 
decidedly  one  of  men  large  and  massy  of 
stature;  and  to  this  group,  great  among  the 
greatest,  Thomas  Chalmers  belonged.  It  has, 
we  repeat,  nearly  passed  away.  Wellington, 
Wordsworth,  and  Chateaubriand  —  all  well 
stricken  in  years,  turned  very  considerably, 
the  youngest  of  them,  of  the  threescore  and 
ten  —  alone  survive.  Immediately  beneath 
these,  and  bearing  to  them  a  relation  very 
similar  to  that  which  the  wits  and  statesmen  of 
Queen  Anne  bore  to  the  Miltons  and  Crom- 
wells,  their  predecessors,  stands  a  group,  the 
largest  of  their  day,  including  as  politicians  the 
Peels  and  Russells,  and  as  literary  men  the 
Lockharts  and  Macaulays,  of  the  present  time. 
They  may  be  described  generally,  with  reference 
to  their  era,  as  men  turned  of  forty ;  and,  so  far 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  present  appearance 
of  th^igs,  the  younger  and  succeeding  gronp^ 
just  entered  on  the  stage,  are  composed,  as 
during  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  men 
'  of  a  third  dass,  that  seem  well-nigh  as  inferior 
in  height  and  musde  to  those  of  the  second,  as 
the  second  are  inferior  in  bulk,  strength,  and 
massiveness,  to  those  of  the  first.  The  third 
stage  of  the  second  cyde  of  production  is,  it 
would  appear,  already  ftUl  in  view.  In  the 
poetical  department  of  our  literature  this  state 
of  things  is  strikingly  apparent.  Ere  the  Cow- 
pers  and  Bumses  arose  to  herald  the  new  and 
great  era,  the  latter  half  of  the  last  oentnry  had 
its  Wartons  and  its  Langhoms— true  and  sweet 
poets,  but»  it  must  be  confessed,  of  somewhat 
minute  proportions.  The  present  time  has  its 
Moirs  and  its  Alfred  Tennysons ;  and  they  are 
true  poets  also,  but  poets  on  a  not  large  scale- 
decidedly  men  of  the  third  era. 

In  glandng  over  the  various  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Chalmers,  one  is  struck  with  a  grand 
distinction  by  which  they  may  be  ranged  into 
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two  daaaes.  Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  two  dU- 
tinet  worlds — the  worlds  literary  and  religious 
— ^we  find  estimates  of  his  character  and  career 
made  by  represeatatires  of  'both.  In  the  one^ 
the  appreciation  hinges,  as  on  a  pivot,  on  a 
certain  great  taming  incident  in  his  life ;  in  the 
oth«r,  there  is  either  |no  reference  made  to  this 
incident^  or  the  principles  on  which  it  oecmred 
are  represented  as  of  a  oommon  and  obvious, 
and  not  very  important  character.  Is  it  not 
truly  strange^  that  the  most  influential  event 
that  can  possibly  take  place  in  the  history  of 
individual  man— which  has  lain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatest  revelations  of  which  the 
annals  of  the  si>ecies  famish  any  record,  and 
which  constitutes  the  main  objective  theme  of 
revelation— should  be  scarce  at  all  appreciated, 
even  in  its  palpable  character  as  a  fact,  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  acutest  and  most  intelligent 
writen  of  the  present  age  I  That  change  in  the 
heart  and  life  which  sent  the  apostles  forth  of 
old  to  CSiristianise  the  world,  and  the  Befor- 
mefs  at  a  later  time  to  re-Cbristianise  it — 
which,  forming  the  charm  of  the  successes  of 
Cromwell,  preserved  to  Britain  its  free  consti- 
tution—and which  altered  in  Mo  the  destinies 
of  Chalmers — ^that  change,  we  say,  is  rightly 
appreciated,  in  even  its  obvious  character  as  a 
fact,  by  none  of  our  purely  literary  men;  or,  at 
least,  if  we  must  make  one  exception,  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  alone.  It  coni^titutes  a  mighty 
spring  of  action — ^by  far  the  mightiest  in  this 
world — of  which  the  rest  are  ignorant.  Ke- 
garded  in  this  point  of  view,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Peopl^a  JounuU—tL  periodi- 
cal conducted  chiefly,  it  is  understood,  by  Uni- 
tarians—is not  uninstmctive.  It  refers  to  the 
ooaversion  of  Chalmers,  and  describes  that 
event  as  occurring  on  a  few  obvious  common- 
piece  principles. 

*' A  new  era  in  the  development  of  Chalmers's 
mlod  oommences  with  his  engagement  upon  the 
article  '  Christianity.'  The  powerful  devotional 
tsndeney  of  his  mind  had  hitherto,  to  all  appear- 
aee,  lain  dormant.  The  protracted  and  unin- 
tennitting  attention  to  religious  questions  which, 
in  the  compilation  of  that  essay,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  bestow,  was  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tiofB  of  a  devotional  habit  of  mind  in  one  who, 
like  all  men  of  poetical  temperament,  was  emi- 
nently liable  to  take  the  tone  and  colour  of  his 
mind  from  the  element  in  which  he  lived.  The 
Leslie  controveny,  too,  had  bridged  over  the  gulf 
which  had  hitherto  Intervened  between  the  higher 
ovders  of  minds  among  the  litenUi  and  the  ortho- 
dox deigy  of  Scotland.  The  Dugald  Stewarts 
wad  the  JelTreys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Mon- 
creiffii  and  Thomsons  on  the  other,  had,  while 
acting  in  concert,  learned  to  know  and  appre- 
eiftte  each  other's  peculiar  merits.  The  senti- 
ment of  political  independence,  and  that  liberal 
toteraoce,  the  most  uniform  feature  of  superior 
nunds,  had  infused  permanent  feelings  of  mutual 


goodwill  into  minds  which  by  their  organisation 
were  irreconcilably  different.  Chalmers,  who 
had  been  thrown  among  the  purely  intellectual 
class  in  a  great  measure  by  the  accident  of 
position,  was  now  attracted  to  the  religious 
class,  with  whom  his  natural  sympathies  were, 
if  anything,  still  greater.  He  devoted  himself 
more  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his  ministerial 
office,  and,  carrying  into  the  pulpit  the  same 
buoyant  enthusiasm,  the  same  Herculean  powers, 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
inculcators  of  'evangelical'  views  of  religion." 

Among  the  numerous  funeral  sermons  of 
which  the  death  of  Chalmers  has  proved  the 
occasion,  we  know  not  a  finer,  abler,  or  better 
toned,  than  one  of  the  Transatlantic  discourses. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Sprague,  Albany, 
United  States,  so  well  known  in  this  country 
by  his  work  on  revivals.  His  estimate  of  the 
great  change  which  not  only  expanded  the 
heart,  but  also  in  no  slight  degree  developed 
the  intellect,  of  Chalmers,  differs  widely,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  general  tone  of  his 
writings,  from  that  of  the  Unitarian  in  the 
PeopU*B  JowmcU.  It  is  strange  on  what 
analogies  men  ingenious  in  misleading  them- 
selves when  great  principles  are  at  stake^  con- 
trive to  falL  We  have  lately  seen  Cromwell's 
love  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  diligence,  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  precept,  in  searching  them, 
attributed  to  the  mere  military  instinct,  grati- 
fied, in  his  case,  by  the  warlike  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  the  resembling  instinct  was 
gratified  in  that  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  by  the 
stories  of  the  Iliad. 

"He  [Dr  Chalmers]  removed  to  Kilmany," 
says  Dr  Sprague,  "in  1803,  where  he  laboured 
for  several  years,  and  where  occurred  at  least 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  lifew 
It  was  nothing  less,  as  he  himself  regarded  it, 
than  a  radical  change  of  character.  Previous  to 
that  period  he  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the 
duties  of  his  profession  as  a  mere  matter  of 
official  drudgery ;  and  not  a  small  part  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  science,  particularly  to  the 
mathematics,  to  which  his  taste  more  especially 
inclined  him.  But  having  been  requested  to 
furnish  an  article  for  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia' on  the  evidences  of  Divine  revelation, 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation  to  which  he 
was  led  in  the  prosecution  of  this  effort  he  was 
brought  into  communion  with  Christianity  in 
all  its  living  and  transforming  power.  He  not 
only  became  fully  satisfied  of  its  troth,  of  which 
before  he  had  had  only  some  indefinite  and  in- 
operative impression,  but  he  discovered  clearly 
its  high  practical  relations ;  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  its  teachings  with  the  spirit  of  a  little 
child;  he  reposed  in  its  gracious  provisions 
with  the  confidence  of  a  penitent  sinner;  and 
from  that  time  to  his  dying  hour  he  gloried  in 
nothing  save  in  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ      He   stood  forth  before  the  world 
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vtnagiely  mlike  vliai  ha  bad  crtr 
Then  WIS  a  acred  fBtnoary 
majcstf,  in  aU  his  vtteriiga  aind  all  \iM  viii- 
iogii  fiontiaiid,  Britain,  the  wotld,  soon  cbum 
to  look  at  him  with  wonder^  aa  one  of  the 
bri^teet  laminaries  of  hia  time  aa  dwitined 
to  exert  a  oontfolliag  infloeDce  vpon  the  age^  if 
not  to  work  an  cpoeh  in  the  world's  historj. 
It  was  quickly  found  that  there  waa  a  far 
lumber  effect  produced  bjhis  ministrationi  than 
mere  admiration — that  the  swoid  of  the  Spirit, 
widded  with  soch  vnwonted  cnagj,  was  doing 
its  legitimate  work;  for  woildliness  eoold  not 
bear  his  leboke;  soeptidsm  conld  not  stand 
erect  in  his  presence;  while  a  pue  and  firing 
Cbristianitj  waa  eonstanUj  reprodndng  itself 
in  the  hearts  of  some  one  or  other  of  his 
enchained  hearen." 

Dr  Spragoe's  estimate  of  the  intellectoal  char- 
acter of  Chalmers  seems  eminently  jnst,  and, 
formed  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three 
thonsand  miles  from  the  more  immediate  scene 
of  Chalmers's  personal  labonrs — for  distance  in 
space  has  greatly  the  effect  in  each  matters  of 
distance  in  tim»— it  may  be  n^garded  as  fore- 
shadowing the  judgment  of  posterity. 

'*The  intellectual  character  of  Dr  Chalmers 
was  disUngnished  chiefly  by  its  wonderfnl  com- 
bination of  the  imaginative,  the  profound,  and 
the  practical.  If  there  be  on  earth  a  mind  oon- 
stitated  with  greater  power  of  imagination  than 
his,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  it  And 
becaose  he  was  so  pre-eminent  in  respect  to  this 
quality,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  have 
underrated  his  more  strictiy  intelleetual  powers 
-his  ability  to  comprehend  the  more  distant 
bearings  of  things,  or  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
tnties  of  abstract  philosophy;  and  they  hare 
reached  their  false  conclusion  on  the  ground 
that  it  were  impossible  that  a  mind  so  highly 
gifted  in  one  respect  should  be  alike  dis- 
tinguished in  the  other.  But  if  his  produc- 
tions may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him,  I  think 
it  will  be  dilBcult  to  show  that  he  was  not 
equally  at  home  in  the  depths  as  on  the  heights ; 
and  some  of  his  works,  particularly  that  on 
*  Nature]  Theology/  exhibit  the  two  qualities 
blended  in  beautiful  proportions.  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  any  man  who  could  reason  like 
Chalmers  and  do  nothing  else,  or  any  man  who 
could  soar  like  Chalmers  and  do  nothing  else,  or 
any  man  who  could  contrive  and  execute  like 
Chalmers,  as  is  evinced  by  his  connection  with 
the  whole  Free  Church  movement,  and  do 
nothing  else,  would  be  a  great  man  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age;  but  the  union  of  the 
several  faculties  in  sudi  proportion  and  such 
degree  constitutes  a  character  at  once  unparal- 
leled and  imperishable.** 

Among  the  various  references  to  this  genius 
of  Chalmers  for  the  practical,  which,  according 
to  Sprague,  would  have  constituted  him  a  great 
man  even  had  it  been  his  only  faculty,  we  know 


not  a  finer  or  mose  picturesque  than  that  which 
we  find  in  a  truly  admirable  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Smik  BriUak  Rgmew.  Tbo 
pictsre— Cor  a  psetnre  it  is,  and  a  vary  admir- 
able one— exhibits  qwdally  the  inspiriting  effed 
of  the  quality  in  a  time  of  peiplexity  and  trial. 
It  is  when  dangers  run  high  that  the  voice  of  the 
leader  is  known:  the  storm  in  its  hour  of 
extremity  exhibits  the  skill  of  the  accom- 
pikyt 

"  When  the  courts  of  law  revoked,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "the  liberty  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
much  aa  he  loved  its  old  Establishment,  much  aa 
he  loved  his  Bdinbuigh  professorBhip,  and  much 
mora  aa  he  loved  his  two  hundred  churches, 
with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen  he  signed 
them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his  grand 
dimacterie;  and  many  thought  that,  smitten 
down  by  the  shock,  his  grey  hairs  would  descend 
in  sorrow  to  the  grave :  it  was  time  for  him  'to 
break  his  mighty  heart  and  diei'  But  they  UtUe 
knew  the  man.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which, 
like  the  trodden  palm,  had  so  often  sprung  erect 
and  stslwart  from  a  crushing  overthrow.  We 
saw  him  that  November.  We  saw  him  in  its 
convocation — ^the  sublimest  aspect  in  which  we 
ever  saw  the  noble  man.  The  ship  was  fast 
aground;  and  as  they  looked  over  the  bulwarks, 
through  the  mist  and  the  breakers,  all  on  board 
seemed  anxious  and  sad.  Never  had  they  fdt 
prouder  of  their  old  first-rate,  and  never  had 
she  ploughed  a  braver  path,  than  when,  contrsry 
to  all  the  markings  in  the  chart,  and  all  the  ex- 
perience of  former  voyages,  she  dashed  on  this 
fatal  bar.  The  stoutest  were  dismayed;  and 
many  talked  of  taking  to  the  fhigments^  and, 
one  by  one^  trying  for  the  nearest  shore :  when, 
calmer  because  of  the  turmoil,  and  with  the 
exultation  of  one  who  saw  safety  ahead,  the 
voice  of  this  dauntiess  veteran  was  heard  pro* 
pounding  his  confident  scheme.  Cheered  by  his 
assurance,  and  inspired  by  his  example,  they 
set  to  work ;  and  that  dreary  winter  was  spent 
in  constructing  a  vessel  with  a  lighter  draught 
and  a  simpler  rigging,  but  large  enough  to  carry 
every  true-hearted  man  who  ever  trod  the  old 
ship's  timbers.  Never  did  he  work  more  blithely, 
and  never  was  there  more  of  athletic  ardour  in 
his  looks,  than  during  the  six  months  that  this 
ark  was  a-building,  though  every  stroke  of  the 
mallet  told  of  blighted  hopes,  and  defeated  toil, 
and  the  unknown  sea  before  him.  And  when 
the  signal  psalm  announced  the  new  vessel 
launched,  and  leaving  the  old  galley  high  and 
dry  on  the  breakers,  the  banner  unfurled,  and 
showing  the  covenanting  blue  still  spotiess,  snd 
the  symbolic  bush  still  burning,  few  will  forget 
the  renovation  of  his  youth,  and  the  Joyfhl 
omen  of  his  shining  countenance.  It  was  not 
only  the  rapture  of  his  prayers,  but  the  radiance 
of  his  spirit,  which  repeated,  *  God  b  our  refhge.' 
It  is  something  heart-stirring  to  see  the  old 
soldier  take  the  field,  or  the  old  trader  exerting 
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•very  eneigy  to  retrieve  his  Bhattered  fortnnes ; 
"bat  ftf  the  fineet  spectacle  of  the  moulting  eagle 
was  Chalmers  with  his  hoaiy  locks  begimiing 
life  anew.  Bat»  indeed,  he  was  not  old.  They 
who  can  fill  their  Teins  with  every  hopefU, 
healthfal  thing  around  them—those  who  can 
imbibe  the  sunshine  of  the  future,  and  transfuse 
life  from  realities  not  come  as  yet— their  blood 
need  never  freeze.  And  his  bosom  heaved  with 
all  the  newness  of  the  Church's  life,  and  all  the 
bigness  of  the  Church's  plans.  And,  best  of  all, 
those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  are  always  young. 
This  was  the  reason  why  on  the  morning  of  that 
exodus  he  did  not  totter  forth  from  the  old 
Establishment  a  blank  and  palsy-stricken  man, 
but,  with  flashing  eye^  snatched  up  his  palmer- 
Btafl^  and,  as  he  stamped  it  on  the  ground,  all 
Scotland  shook,  and  answered  with  a  deep  God- 
■peed  to  the  giant  gone  on  pilgrimage." 

Of  an  the  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Chalmers 
which  we  have  yet  seen,  one  of  at  once  the 
ablest  and  most  generous  is  that  of  Dr  Alex- 
ander of  this  dty.*  Belonging  to  a  different 
family  of  the  Church  catholic  from  that  whose 
principles  the  illustrious  deceased  maintained 
and  defended,  and  at  issue  with  him  on  ppints 
which  neither  deemed  unimportant,  the  Doctor 
has  yet  eome  forward,  in  the  name  of  their  com- 
mon Christianity,  to  record  his  estimate  of  his 
character  and  his  sorrow  for  his  loss.  It  was 
one  of  the  points  worthy  of  notice  in  ChaJmers, 
that  none  of  his  opponents  in  any  controversy 
settled  down  into  personal  enemies.  We  saw, 
among  the  thousands  who  attended  his  Aineral, 
Principal  Lee,  with  whom  he  h^  the  oontro- 
▼ersy  regarding  the  moderatorship ;  Dr  Ward- 
law,  his  opponent  in  the  great  controversy  on 
establishments;  and  the  carriage  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  as  representative  of  the  provost  him- 
self, with  whom  he  had  the  controversy  regard- 
ing the  Edinburgh  churches  and  their  amount 
of  accommodation,  and  who  was  on  business  in 
I^mdon  at  the  time.  And  to  this  trait,  and  to 
what  it  indicated,  Dr  Alexander  finely  refers. 
Hie  Doctor  was  one  of  Chalmers's  Bt  Andrews 
pupils ;  and  his  opportunities  of  acquaintance- 
ship at  that  period  fixmish  one  or  two  singularly 
interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man. 

"Sometimes  it  was  my  lot  to  be  his  com- 
panion,** Bays  the  Doctor,  '*  to  some  wretched 
hoveI«  where  I  have  seen  him  take  his  seat  by 
the  side  of  some  poor  child  of  want  and  weak- 1 
sess,  and  patiently,  affectionately,  and  earnestly 
strive  to  convey  into  his  darkened  mind  some 
ray  of  troth,  that  may  guide  him  to  safety  and 
to  God.  On  such  occasions  it  was  marvellous 
to  observe  with  what  simplicity  of  speech  that 
great  mind  would  utter  truth.    One  instance  of 
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this  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention.  The  scene 
was  a  low,  dirty  hovel,  over  whose  damp  and 
uneven  floor  it  was  difficult  to  walk  without 
stumbling,  and  into  which  a  small  window, 
coated  with  dust,  admitted  hardly  enough  of 
light  to  enable  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  the 
gloom  to  discern  a  single  object  A  poor  old 
woman,  bedridden  and  almost  blind,  who  occu- 
pied a  miserable  bed  opposite  the  fireplace,  was 
the  object  of  the  Doctor's  visit  Beating  himself 
by  her  side,  he  entered  at  once,  after  a  few 
general  inquiries  as  to  her  health,  etc.,  into 
religious  conversation  with  her.  Alas  1  it  seemed 
all  in  vain.  The  mind  which  he  strove  to  en- 
lighten had  been  so  long  closed  and  dark,  that 
it  appeared  impossible  to  thrust  into  it  a  single 
ray  of  light  Still  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
there  was  an  evident  anxiety  to  lay  hold  upon 
something  of  what  he  was  telling  her ;  and,  en- 
couraged by  this,  he  persevered,  plying  her,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  with  the  offers  of  the 
Qospel,  and  urging  her  to  trust  in  Christ  At 
length  she  said,  'Ah,  sir,  I  would  fain  do  as 
you  bid  me,  but  I  dinna  ken  how :  how  can  I 
trust  in  Christ?'  '0  woman,'  was  his  expres- 
sive answer,  in  the  dialect  of  the  district  'just 
Upptn  to  EUm.'  '  Eh,  sir,'  was  her  reply,  'and 
is  that  a'f  'Yes,  yes,'  was  his  gratified  re- 
sponse ;  'just  lippen  to  Him,  and  lean  on  Him, 
and  you'll  never  perish.'  To  some,  perhaps, 
this  language  may  be  obscure ;  but  to-that  poor 
blind  dying  woman  it  was  as  light  from  heaven ; 
it  guided  her  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  was  the 
instrument  of  ultimately  conducting  her  to 
heaven." 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  various  passages 
in  this  admirable  discourse,  unequalled,  we  hold, 
by  aught  that  has  yet  appeared,  as  an  analysis 
of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  him 
whom  Dr  Alexander  at  once  eloquently  and 
justly  describes  as  "  a  man  of  brilliant  genius, 
of  lovely  character,  of  sincere  devotion,  of  digni- 
fied and  untiring  activity,  the  most  eminent 
preacher  our  country  has  produced,  the  greatest 
Scotchman  the  nineteenth  century  has  yet  seen." 
We  have,  however,  much  more  than  exhausted 
our  space,  and  so  must  be  content  for  the 
present  with  recommending  to  our  readers  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  whole.  One  passage, 
however,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  extrscting.  It  meets,  we  think,  very  com- 
pletely, a  frequent  criticism  on  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Chalmers ;  and  shows  that  what  has 
been  often  instanced  as  a  defect  was  in  reality 
a  rarely  attainable  excellence. 

*'  In  handling  his  subjects  Dr  Chalmers  dis- 
played vast  oratorical  power.  He  usually 
selected  one  great  truth  or  one  great  practical 
duty  for  consideration  at  a  time.  This  he 
would  place  distinctly  before  his  hearers,  and 
then  illustrate,  defend,  and  enforce  it  through- 
out his  discourse,  again  and  again  bringing  it 
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■p  before  tliein»  and  mgiog  It  upon  tkcm.  B j 
00016  this  tuH  been  ncuded  m  %  ^jlffrf^  ntlier 
tiuui  %  moi^  in  hit  pulpit  eddieewe;  and  it 
bee  been  aeeribed  to  eome  peeolkritj  of  hie 
mind,  in  Tirtne  of  which  he  hae  been  enppoeed 
inctpkble  of  toning  nwsj  from  a  anbiect  when 
onoe  he  had  boM  on  it^  or,  rather,  it  had  laid 
hold  on  him.  I  beUere  thia  critidm  to  have 
been  qntte  eiToneoniL  That  hia  pnctioe  in  thia 
reapect  waa  not  an  accidental  nanlt  of  aome 
mental  pecoliarity,  bnt  waa  porpoaely  and 
deaignedl J  followed  bj  him,  I  know  from  hia 
own  aaanrance;  indeed,  he  need  pablidj  to 
recommend  it  to  hia  atadeata  aa  n  practice 
aanctioned  by  aome  of  the  greateat  mastflra  in 
oratory,  eapecially  the  great  paiiiamentary 
orator,  Charlea  Jamea  Fox;  and  the  only 
reaion,  I  beUere,  why  it  is  not  more  frequently 
adopted  ia,  that  it  ia  immeaavrmbly  more 
dtlBcalt  to  engage  the  minda  of  an  aadieaee  by 
a  diacooiae  npon  one  theme,  than  by  a  diacoorae 
upon  tevenL  That  it  conatitntea  the  highest 
grade  of  diacoorae,  all  writers  on  oratory,  from 
Ariatotle  downward,  are  agreed.  Bat  to  occupy 
it  aucceeafnlly  requires  genius  and  large  powers 
of  illnatntion.  When  the  speaker  baa  to  ke^ 
to  one  theme,  he  must  be  able  to  wield  all  the 
weapons  of  address.  He  must  be  skilled  to 
aigue,  to  explain,  to  persuade,  to  apply,  and, 
by  a  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  oratory,  to 
carry  his  point  whether  his  audience  will  or  no. 
Now  these  requisites  Dr  Chalmers  poasessed  in 
a  high  degreCb  He  could  reason  broadly  and 
powerfully;  he  could  explain  and  illustrate 
with  exhauatlesa  profusion ;  he  could  persuade 
by  all  the  eameatness  of  entreaty,  all  the  pathos 
of  affection,  and  all  the  terrora  of  threatening; 
he  could  apply,  with  great  akill  and  knowledge 
of  men's  ways,  the  truth  he  would  inculcate; 
and  he  could  pour,  in  a  torrent  of  the  moat 
impassioned  fervour,  the  whole  molten  maaa  of 
thought,  feeling,  description,  and  appeal,  upon 
the  hearts  and  conaciences  of  his  hearers.  Thus 
singularly  endowed,  and  thus  wisely  using  his 
endowments,  he  arrived  at  a  place  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  highest  walk  of  popular 
oratory." 
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The  effecta  of  his  eloquence  have  been  often 
described.  Many  orators  have  produced  more 
cheers,  and  shone  more  in  brilliant  Individual 
pointa :  Chalmers's  power  lay  in  pressing  on  his 
whole  audience  before  him,  through  the  sheer  mo- 
mentum of  genius  and  enthusiasm.  He  treated 
bis  hearers  as  constituting  "one  mind,"  and 
was  himself  '*one  strength,"  urging  it,  like  a 
vast  stone,  upwards.  In  this  he  very  seldom 
failed.  He  might  not  always  convince  the 
understandings — he  often  offended  the  tastes; 
but,  unlike  Sisyphus,  he  pushed  his  stone  to 
the  summit— he  secured  at  least  a  temporary 
triumph. 


Thia  he  gained  grsally  frosn  the  Inteasity  of 
views^  aa  well  aa  from  the  eamestncaa  of  his 
temperament  and  the  splendotir  of  his  gsnins. 
He  had  atron^  dear,  angnlar,  although  often 
one-aided  and  miatakm,  notiona  on  the  aobjecta 
he  touched;  and  theee^  by  inesaaant  reitantioa, 
by  endleaa  tuning  xoond,  by  dint  of  dauntleaa 
following^  he  aaooeeded  in  jUarngkim^  into  the 
minda  of  his  heaicn.  Or  it  seemed  a  pcooeas  of 
atamping:  "I  must  pnas  each  and  anch  n  truth 
on  them,  whether  they  hear  or  forbear.  I  ahall 
stamp  on  till  it  ia  fixed  undeniably  and  for  ever 
npon  their  minda."  Add  to  thia  the  uncon- 
sdousneea  of  himself.  He  never  seana^  at 
least,  to  be  thinking  about  himaelf,  nor  very 
much  of  hia  hearersL  He  waa  occupied  entirely 
with  thoae  "big  buUdng"  ideas  of  which  he 
waa  the  mere  oigan,  and  he  taught  his  aodienoe 
to  think  of  them  principally  toa  How  grand 
it  waa  to  witness  a  strong  and  gifted  man  trans- 
figured into  the  mere  medium  of  an  idea  1 — ^his 
whole  body  so  filled  with  its  light  that  you 
seemed  to  see  U  shining  through  him,  aa  throogh 
a  transparent  vaae? 

Hia  imagination  was  a  quality  in  him  of  which 
much  nonsense  used  to  be  said.  It  waa  now 
made  hia  only  fsculty,  and  now  it  waa  described 
aa  of  the  Shakespesre  or  Jeremy  Taylor  wder. 
In  fact,  it  waa  not  by  any  means  even  his  high- 
est power.  Strong,  broad,  Baconian  logic  waa 
his  leading  faculty;  and  he  had,  beeidea,  a 
boundless  command  of  a  certain  order  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  aa  all  the  burning  aympathiea 
and  energiea  of  the  orator.  Taking  him  all  in 
all,  he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  lofty 
geniua :  but  it  very  seldom  assumed  the  truly 
poetic  form,  and  waa  rather  warm  than  rich. 
Power  of  illustration  he  possessed  in  plenty; 
but  in  curioM  felieitas,  thort,  compact,  huny- 
ing  strokes  as  of  lightning,  and  that  fine  sudden 
imagery  in  which  strong  and  beautiful  thought 
so  naturally  incamatea  itaelf,  he  was  rather 
deficient.  He  was^  consequentty,  one  of  our 
least  terse  and  quotable  authors.  Few  aen- 
tencea,  collecting  in  themselvea  the  results  of 
long  trains  of  thtnlring^  in  a  new  and  spariding 
form — like  "i^ples  of  gold  in  a  network  of 
silver " — are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Nor 
do  they  abound  in  bare,  strong  apharisms. 
Let  those  who  would  see  his  deficiency  in  thia 
respect  compare  him,  not  with  the  Jeremy  Tay« 
lors.  Barrows,  and  Donnes,  merely,  but  with 
the  Burkes,  HazUtts,  and  Ck>]eridgea  of  a  later 
day,  and  they  will  understand  our  meaning. 
His  writings  remind  yon  rather  of  the  anbliine 
diffusiveness  of  a  Paul,  than  of  the  deep,  soli* 
tary,  and  splendid  dicta  of  the  great  preacher 
king  of  andent  Israel. 

A  classic  author  he  ia  not,  and  never  can  bo- 
come.  From  thii  destiny,  his  Scotticisms,  vul* 
garities,  and  new  combioations  of  sounds  and 
words,  do  not  necessarily  exclude  him ;  but  his 
merits  (as  a  mebb  utbbabt  man)  do  not  oounter^ 
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iMknoe  bis  defects.  The  power  of  the  works, 
In  foet»  was  not  equal  to  the  power  of  the  maa. 
He  always,  indeed,  threw  his  heart,  but  not  al- 
ways his  artistic  consdonsness,  into  what  he 
wrote.  Hence  he  is  generally  '*  rode  in  speech, 
although  not  in  knowledge."  His  utterance  is 
never  oonfosed,  bat  it  is  often  hampered,  as  of 
one  speaking  in  a  foreign  tongne.  This  some- 
times adds  to  the  effect  of  his  written  compoei- 
tion — ^it  often  added  amazingly  to  the  force  of 
those  fiBtemjKWS  harangues  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  uttering,  amid  the  intervals  of  his  lectures, 
to  his  students.  Those  stammerings,  strag- 
glings, repetitions,  risings  from  and  sittings 
down  into  his  chair— often,  however,  coming  to 
some  fieiy  burst,  or  culminating  in  some  rapid 
and  victorious  climax— reminded  you  of  Words- 
worth's linea: 

"  So  have  I,  not  unmoved  In  mhid. 
Seen  birds  of  tempett-loving  kind, 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind." 

Ton  liked  to  see  this  strong  winged  bird  of  the 
storm  matohing  his  might  against  it — now  soar- 
ing up  to  overcome  it — ^now  sinking  down  to 
vndermine  it — ^now  screaming  aloud  in  its  teeth 
— ^now  half-choked  in  the  gust  of  its  fury — ^but 
always  moving  onwards,  and  sometimes  riding 
^ompbant  on  its  changed  or  subjugated  billow  I 
But  all  this  did  not  (except  to  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  phenomenon)  tend  to  increase  the 
artistic  merit  or  permanent  effect  of  his  works. 

No  oratory  can  be  printed  tfiUvrt,  Every 
speaker,  who  is  not  absolutely  dull  and  phleg- 
matic, says  something  far  more  through  his 
tones,  or  eye,  or  gestures,  than  his  bare  words 
can  telL  But  this  is  more  the  ease  with  some 
than  with  others.  About  the  speaking  of  Whit- 
field there  was  a  glars  of— shall  we  say  vulgar  f 
—earnestness,  which,  along  with  his  theatrical, 
but  transcendent  elocution,  lives  only  in  tradi- 
tion. It  was  the  same  with  Kirwan,  a  far  more 
oommonplace  man.  Struthers,  a  Relief  minister 
in  Edinburgh,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
•eems  to  have  possessed  the  same  incommuni- 
eable  power,  and  his  sermon  on  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  lives  as  a  miraculous  memory  on  the 
minds  of  a  few,  and  nowhere  else.  The  late  Dr 
Heugh  of  Glasgow  possessed  a  Canning-like 
head,  as  well  ss  a  certain  copperplate  charm  in 
his  address,  which  have  not,  as  they  could  not, 
be  tnnsfeired  to  his  printed  sermons.  And  so, 
in  perhaps  a  still  larger  degree,  with  Dr  Chal- 
mers; the  difference  being,  that  while  in  the 
otben  the  manner  seemed  to  fall  out  from  the 
maOf  like  a  gay  but  becoming  garment,  in 
Chahnen  it  was  wrapped  convulsively  around 
biffl,  like  the  mantle  of  a  dying  Casar.  It  is 
bat  his  naked  body  that  we  now  behold. 

Finer  still  it  was,  we  have  been  told,  to  come 
in  saddenly  npon  ths  inspired  man  in  his  study, 
when  the  full  heat  of  his  thought  had  kindled 
«p  his  being  into  a  flame— when,  in  concert  with 


the  large  winter  fire  blazing  beside  him,  his  eye 
was  flaming  and  speaking  to  itself— his  brow 
flushing  like  a  doud  in  its  solitude— his  form 
moving  like  that  of  a  Pythoness  on  her  stool— 
and  now  and  then  his  voice  bursting  silence, 
and  showing  that,  as  often  in  the  church  he 
seemed  to  fancy  himself  in  solitude,  so,  often  in 
solitude,  he  thought  himself  thundering  in  the 
church.  Thoee  who  saw  him  in  such  moods 
had  come  into  the  forge  of  the  Cyclops ;  and  yet 
so  far  was  he  lh>m  being  disturbed  or  angry,  he 
would  rise  and  salute  them  with  perfect  polite- 
ness, and  even  kindliness;  but  they  were  the 
politeness  and  kindliness  of  one  who  had  been 
interrupted  while  forming  a  two-edged  sword 
for  Mars,  or  carving  another  figure  upon  the 
shield  of  Achilles. 

It  is  curious,  entering  in  spirit  into  the  studies 
or  retirements  of  great  authors,  in  the  past  or 
the  present,  and  watching  their  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  excitement  while  oompoaing  their 
productions.  We  see  a  number  of  interesting 
figures — ^Homer,  with  his  sightless  eyes,  but  ears 
preternatuimlly  open,  rhapsodising  to  the  many- 
soundingseahis immortal  harmonies — ^.fischylus, 
so  sgitated  (according  to  tradition)  while  fram- 
ing his  terrible  dialogues  and  choruses,  that  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  his  ovm  Orestes 
pursued  by  the  Furies — Dante,  stern,  calm, 
silent,  yet  with  a  fierce  glance  at  times  from  his 
hollow  eye,  and  a  convulsive  movement  in  his 
tiger-like  lower  jaw,  telling  of  the  furw  that 
was  boiling  within^bakespeare,  serene  even 
over  his  tragic,  and  smiling  a  gentle  smile  over 
his  oomic,  creations — Scott,  preserving,  alike  in 
depicting  the  siege  of  Torquilstone,  the  humours 
of  Caleb  Balderstone^  and  the  end  of  the  family 
of  Bavenswood,  the  same  gruff  yet  good-natured 
equanimity  of  countenance — ^Byron,  now  scowl- 
ing a  fierce  scowl  over  his  picture  of  a  ship- 
wreck, and  now  grinning  a  ghastly  smile  while 
dedicating  his  "Don  Juan*'  to  Southey— Shelley, 
wearing  on  his  fine  features  a  look  of  perturba- 
tion and  wonder,  as  of  a  cherub  only  ha>^  fallen, 
and  not  yet  at  home  in  his  blasphemous  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  Host  High— Wordsworth, 
murmuring  a  solemn  music  over  the  slowly- 
fiUing  page  of  "Ruth,"  or  the  ''Eclipse  in 
Italy" — Coleridge,  nearly  asleep,  and  dreaming 
over  his  own  gorgeous  creations,  like  a  drowsy 
bee  in  a  heather  bloom — ^Wilson,  as  Hogg 
describes  him,  when  they  sat  down  to  write 
verses  in  neighbouring  rooms,  htneling  out  his 
enthusissm  (and  when  he  came  to  thii  pitch, 
poor  Hogg  uniformly  felt  himself  vanquished, 
and  threw  down  his  pent)— or,  in  fine,  Chalmers, 
as  aforesaid,  agonising  in  the  sweat  of  lus  great 
intellectual  travail  I 

We  have  spoken  of  Chalmers  as  possessed  of 
an  idea  which  drowned  his  personal  feelings, 
and  pressed  all  his  powers  into  one  focus.  This 
varied,  of  course,  very  much  at  different  stages 
of  his  history.    It  was,  at  first,  that  of  a  purely 
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scientific  theism.  He  beliered  in  God  as  a  dry, 
demonstrated  fact,  which  he  neither  trembled 
at  nor  loved — ^whose  personality  he  granted,  bat 
scarcely  seems  to  have  fdL  From  this  he  passed 
to  a  more  decided  form  of  belief,  worship,  and 
love  for  the  great  I  Am,  and  is  said  to  have 
spent  a  portion  of  his  yoath  in  constant  and  de- 
lighted meditation  npon  God  and  His  works, 
like  one  of  the  ancient  Indian  or  Egyptian  mys- 
tics. From  this  pillar  he  descended,  and,  as  a 
preacher,  tried  to  form  a  compromise  between 
science  and  a  certain  shallow  and  stripped  form 
of  Christianity.  The  attempt  was  sincere,  bat 
absord  in  idea,  and  onsaccessful  in  ezecation. 
The  ffUaliijf  of  Christianity  became  next  bis 
darling  aigament,  and  was  pled  by  him  with 
unmitigated  urgency  for  many  years.  Chris- 
tianity mast  be  alive,  active,  aggressive,  or  was 
no  Christianity  at  alL  This  aigoment  began, 
by-and-by,  in  his  mind  tcrstrikeoat  into  varioas 
branches.  If  alive  and  life-giving,  Christianity 
ought  to  give  life,  first  of  all,  to  literary  and 
scientific  men;  secondly,  to  the  commercial 
classes ;  thirdly,  to  the  poor ;  and  foarthly,  to 
governments.  And  we  may  see  this  foor-headed 
argument  pervading  his  book  on  astronomy,  his 
"Sermons  on  Commerce,"  his  "Christian  and 
Civic  Economy  of  large  Towns,"  and  his  in- 
numerable brochures  on  the  questions  of  Church 
extension  and  of  non-intrusion.  Nay,  in  his 
penultimate  paper  in  the  North  British  Review, 
we  find  him,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  renew- 
ing the  cry  for  "fruit,"  as  the  main  answer  to 
that  tide  of  German  scepticism  which  none  saw 
more  clearly  than  he  coming  over  the  Church 
and  the  world.  That  he  always  pled  this  great 
argument  of  practicalising  Christianity  with 
discretion  or  success,  we  are  far  from  asserting ; 
nay,  we  grant  that  he  committed  as  many 
blunders  as  he  gained  triumphs.  Nor  have  the 
results  been  commensurate.  Literary  and  scien- 
tific men  have  not,  alas,  listened  to  the  voice  of 
this  charmer,  but  have  walked  on  their  own  un- 
easy way,  over  the  "burning  marie"  of  unhappy 
speculation.  The  commercial  spirit  of  the  times 
is  far  enough  yet  from  being  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianised ;  and  the  golden  rule  does  not  yet  hang 
suspended  over  our  warehouses  and  dockyards. 
The  poor  are,  as  a  mass,  sinking  every  year 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  gulfs  of  infidelity 
and  vice ;  and  the  great  problem  of  how  the 
State  is  to  help— if  it  help  at  all— the  Church, 
seems  as  far  from  solution  as  in  the  year  1843  or 
1847.  Still,  Chalmers  has  not  lived  in  vain. 
He  has  left  a  burning  testimony  against  many 
of  the  crying  evils  of  his  time,  especially  against 
that  selfishness  which  is  poisoning  almost  all 
ranks  alike,  and  in  which,  as  in  one  stagnant 
pool,  so  many  elements,  otherwbe  discordant, 
are  satisfied  to  "putrefy  in  peace."  He  has 
taken  up  the  reproach  of  the  Gospel,  and  bound 
it  as  a  crown  around  his  brow.  From  the  ipost 
powerful  pulpit  in  the  land,  he  preached  Christ 


and  Him  crucified.  He  has  created  varions 
benevolent  and  pious  movements,  which  are 
likdy  long  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  And  he 
has  laid  his  hand  npon,  and  to  some  degree, 
although  not  altogether,  shattered  those  bairiers 
— either  absurd  in  the  folly  of  man,  or  awful  in 
the  providence  of  God — ^which  have  too  long 
separated  Christian  principle  from  general  pro- 
gress, the  Bible  from  the  people,  the  pulpit  from 
the  press,  and  made  religion  little  else  than  "a 
starry  stranger  "  in  an  alien  land.  We  accept 
him  as  a  rude  type  of  better  things— as  the  dim 
day-star  of  a  new  and  brighter  era. 

We  linger  as  we  trace  over  in  thought  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  his  well-known  story.  We  see 
the  big-headed,  warm-hearted,  burly  boy,  playing 
upon  the  beach  at  Anstruther,  and  seeming  like 
a  gleam  of  early  sunshine  upon  that  coldest  of 
all  coasts.  We  follow  him  as  he  strides  along 
with  large,  hopeful,  awkward  steps  to  the  gate 
of  St  Andrews.  We  see  him,  a  second  Dominie 
Sampson,  in  his  tutor^s  garret  at  Arbroath,  in 
the  midst  of  a  proud  and  pompous  family^-him- 
self  as  proud,  though  not  so  pompous,  as  they. 
We  follow  him  next  to  the  peaceful  manse  of 
Kilmany,  standing  amid  its  green  woods  and 
hills,  in  a  very  nook  of  the  land,  whence  he 
emerges,  now  to  St  Andrews  to  battle  with  the 
stolid  and  slow-moving  professors  of  that  day, 
now  to  Dundee  to  buy  materials  for  chemical 
research  (on  one  occasion  setting  himself  on  fire 
with  some  combustible  substance,  and  requiring 
to  run  to  a  farmhouse  to  get  himself  put  out !), 
now  to  the  woods  and  hills  around  to  botanise 
— ay,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day ! — and  now  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  the  General  Assembly, 
and  give  earnest  of  those  great  oratorical  powers 
which  were  afterwards  to  astonish  the  Church 
and  the  world.  With  solemn  awe  we  stand  by 
his  bedside  during  that  long,  mysterious  illness, 
which  brought  him  to  himself,  and  taught  him 
that  religion  was  a  reality,  as  profound  as  sin, 
sickness,  and  death.  We  mark  him  then,  rising 
up  firom  his  couch,  like  an  eagle  newly  bathed — 
like  a  giant  refreshed— and  commencing  that 
course  of  evangelical  teaching  and  action  only 
to  be  terminated  in  the  grave.  We  pursue  him 
to  Glasgow,  and  see  him  sitting  down  in  a  plain 
house  in  Sauchiehall  Road,  and  proceeding  to 
write  sermons  which  aro  to  strike  that  city  like 
a  planet,  and  make  him  the  real  King  of  the 
West.  We  mark  him  next,  somewhat  worn  and 
wearied,  returning  to  his  alma  maUr,  to  resume 
his  old  games  of  golf  on  the  links,  his  old  baths 
in  the  bay,  and  to  give  an  impetus,  which  has 
never  yet  entirely  subsided,  to  that  grass-grown 
city  of  Rutherford  and  Halybnrton.  Next  we 
see  him  bursting  like  a  shell  this  narrow  con- 
fine, and  soaring  away  to  "stately  Bdinbuigh, 
throned  on  crags,"  to  become  there  a  principality 
and  power  among  many,  and  to  give  stimulus 
and  inspiration  to  hosts  of  young  aspirants. 

With  less  pleasure  we  follow  the  after-steps 
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of  his  career — the  restless  and  uneasy  agitations 
in  which  he  engaged,  which  shook  the  energies 
of  his  constitution,  impaired  the  freshness  of  his 
mind,  and  pared  the  way  for  his  premature  and 
hasty  end.  With  deep  interest,  however,  we 
see  him  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  new  and  power- 
ful ecclesiastical  body,  which  owed,  if  not  its 
existence,  yet  much  of  its  glory,  to  him ;  so  that 
the  grey  head  of  Chalmers  in  that  Canonmills 
hall  seemed  to  outshine  the  splendours  of 
mitres,  and  coronets,  and  crowns.  We  watch 
him  with  still  profounder  feelings,  preaching  to 
the  poor  outcasts  of  the  West  Port,  or  sitting 
like  a  little  child  beside  them,  as  others  are  tell- 
ing  them  the  simple  story  of  the  cross.  We 
follow  him  on  his  "last  pilgrimage"  to  the 
south — confronting  senates — going  out  of  his 
way  to  visit  the  widows  of  Hall  and  Foster — 
bursting  into  the  studies  of  sublime  unhappy 
sceptics,  and  giving  them  a  word  in  season — 
preaching  wherever  he  had  opportunity,  and  re- 
turning in  haste  to  die  1  And  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  rise  to  a  climax,,  as  we  hear  the  mid- 
night cry,  "Behold,  the  Bridegroom  comethl" 
raised  beside  his  couch ;  and,  entering  in,  behold 
the  grand  old  Christian  giant — ^the  John  Knox 
of  the  nineteenth  century — laid  gently  on  his 
pillow,  asleep,  with  that  sleep  which  knows  no 
waking,  till  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  when 
BE  surely  shall  be  among  the  foremost  to  rise  to 
meet  the  Master,  and  to  go  in  with  Him  into 
the  eternal  banqueting-room. 

What  divine  of  the  age,  on  the  whole,  can  we 
name  with  Chalmers?  Horsley  was,  perhaps, 
an  abler  man,  but  where  the  moral  grandeur  ? 
Hall  had  the  moral  grandeur,  and  a  far  more 
cultivated  mind ;  Foster  had  a  sterner,  loftier, 
and  richer  genius;  but  where,  in  either,  the 
seraphic  ardour,  actirity,  and  energy  of  Christian 
character  possessed  by  Chalmers  t  Irving,  as  an 
orator,  had  more  artistic  skill,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  blood  was  warm  with  a  more  volcanic 
and  poetic  fire;  but  he  was  only  a  brilliant 
fragment,  not  a  whole — ^he  was  a  meteor  to  a 
star — a  comet  to  a  sun — a  Vesuvius,  peaked, 
blue,  crowned  with  fire,  to  a  domed  Mont  Blanc, 
that  altar  of  God's  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice. Chalmers  stood  alone ;  and  centuries  may 
elapse  ere  the  Church  shall  see— and  when  did 
she  ever  more  need  to  see  ? — another  such  spirit 
sshe. 

DB  CBALMKR8,*  BT  J.   O.    LOCKHART. 

Yesterday,  being  Sunday,  I  threw  myself 
Into  the  midst  of  one  of  these  overwhelming 
streams,  and  allowed  myself  to  float  on  its 
swelling  waves  to  the  church  of  the  most  cele- 
brated preacher  in  this  place,  or  rather,  I  should 
aay,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  day  in 
the  whole  of  Scotland— Dr  Chalmers.    I  had 

•  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk." 


heard  so  much  of  this  remarkable  man  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  my  curiosity  in  regard  to  him  had 
been  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  even  before  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  this  population,  to 
which  his  extraordinary  character  and  genius 
furnish  by  far  the  greatest  object  of  interest 
and  attention.    .    .    . 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  and  perplexed 
with  the  first  glimpse  I  obtained  of  his  counte- 
nance, for  the  light  that  streamed  faintly  upon 
it  for  the  moment  did  not  reveal  anything  like 
that  general  outline  of  feature  and  visage  for 
which  my  fancy  had,  by  some  strange  work- 
ing of  presentiment,  prepared  me.  By-and-by, 
however,  the  light  became  stronger,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  study  the  minutiae  of  his  face  pretty 
leisurely,  while  he  leaned  forward  and  read 
aloud  the  words  of  the  psalm — ^for  that  is 
always  done  in  Scotland  not  by  the  clerk,  but 
the  clergyman  himself.  At  first  sigh^  no 
doubt,  his  face  is  a  coarse  one — but  a  mysteri- 
ous kind  of  meaning  breathes  from  every  part 
of  it,  that  such  as  have  eyes  to  see  cannot  be 
long  without  discovering.  It  is  very  pale,  and 
the  large  half-closed  eyelids  have  a  certain 
drooping  melancholy  weight  about  them,  which 
interested  me  very  much,  I  understood  not 
why.  The  lips,  too,  are  singularly  pensive  in 
their  mode  of  falling  down  at  the  sides,  although 
there  is  no  want  of  richness  and  vigour  in  their 
central  fulness  of  curve.  The  upper  lip,  from 
the  nose  downwards,  is  separated  by  a  very 
deep  line,  which  gives  a  sort  of  leonine  firmness ' 
of  expression  to  all  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
The  cheeks  are  square  and  strong,  in  texture 
like  pieces  of  marble,  with  the  cheek-bones  very 
broad  and  prominent.  The  eyes  themselves  are 
light  in  colour,  and  have  a  strange  dreamy 
heaviness,  that  conveys  any  idea  rather  than 
that  of  dulness,  but  which  contrasts,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  with  the  dazzling  watery 
glare  they  exhibit  when  expanded  in  their 
sockets,  and  illuminated  into  all  their  flame 
and  fervour,  in  some  moment  of  high  entranced 
enthusiasm.  But  the  shape  of  the  forehead  is 
perhaps  the  most  singular  part  of  the  whole 
visage;  and  indeed  it  presents  a  mixture  so 
very  singular,  of  forms  commonly  exhibited 
only  in  the  widest  separation,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  I  should  have  required  some  little  time 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  without  exception  the  most  marked 
mathematical  forehead  I  ever  met  with — ^being 
far  wider  across  the  eyebrows  than  either  Mr 
Playfair^s  or  Mr  Leslie's — ^and  having  the  eye- 
brows themselves  lifted  up  at  their  exterior 
ends  quite  out  of  the  usual  line — a  peculiarity 
which  Spurzheim  had  remarked  in  the  counte- 
nances of  almost  all  the  great  mathematical  or 
calculating  geniuses — such,  for  example,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hunself, 
Kaestener,  Euler,  and  many  others.  Immedi- 
ately above  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  this 
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Rgioii,  wUeh,  in  tlie  boidi  of  most  inatfaeiiiati* 
od  penoDS,  is  sumoiuited  I17  no  fine  pointe  of 
orgimlntum  whatorcr— immeduitelj  abore  this, 
in  the  fSfrehead  of  Dr  Clulmen,  there  is  sa  sxth 
of  imigiitstion,  csnTing  ont  the  sommit  boldly 
and  nmndlj,  in  %  style  to  whidi  the  heads  of 
Tery  few  poets  present  anything  comparable— 
while  over  this  again  there  is  a  gnnd  apex  of 
high  and  solemn  veneration  and  lo?e — such  as 
might  ha?a  grued  the  bnst  of  Plato  himself—- 
and  sneh  as  in  Uving  men  I  had  never  beheld 
eqnsUed  in  any  bat  the  majestic  bead  of  Ganora. 
The  whole  is  edged  with  a  few  crisp  dark  locks, 
which  stand  fiorth  boldly,  and  afford  a  line 
relief  to  the  death-like  paleness  of  those  masslTe 
temples. 

Siogolar  as  is  this  conformation,  I  know  not 
that  anything  less  singular  coold  have  satisfied 
my  imsgination  after  hearing  this  men  preach. 
Yoi^  have  read  his  sermons,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  say  anything  abont  the  subject  and  style  of 
the  one  I  heard,  becanse  it  was  in  all  respects 
very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  printed. 
Bat  of  all  human  compodtions^  there  \m  none 
Barely  which  loses  so  mach  as  a  sermon  does, 
when  it  is  made  to  address  itself  to  the  eye  of  a 
solitary  student  in  his  closet — and  not  to  the 
thrilling  ears  of  a  mighty  mingled  congrega- 
tion, through  the  very  voice  which  nature  hss 
enriched  with  notes  more  expressive  than  words 
can  ever  be  of  the  meanings  and  feelings  of  its 
author.  Neither,  perhaps,  did  the  world  ever 
possess  any  orator,  whose  minutest  peculiarities 
of  gesture  and  voice  have  more  power  in  increas- 
ing the  effect  of  what  he  says— whose  delivery, 
in  other  words,  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third  excellence  of  his  oratory,  more  truly 
than  is  that  of  Dr  Chalmers.  And  yet,  were 
the  spirit  of  the  man  less  gifted  than  it  is,  there 
is  no  question  these  his  lesser  peculiarities  would 
never  have  been  numbered  among  his  points  of 
excellence.  His  voice  is  neither  strong  nor 
melodious.  His  gestures  are  neither  easy  nor 
graceful ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  rude 
and  awkward— his  pronunciation  is  not  only 
broadly  national,  but  broadly  provincial — dis- 
torting almost  every  word  he  utters  into  some 
barbarous  novelty,  which,  had  his  hearer  leisure 
to  think  of  such  things,  might  be  productive  of 
an  effect  at  once  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  a 
singular  degree. 

But  of  a  truth  these  are  things  which  no 
listener  can  attend  to  while  this  great  preacher 
stands  before  him,  armed  with  all  the  weapons 
of  the  most  commanding  eloquence,  and  sway- 
ing all  around  him  with  its  imperial  rule.  At 
first,  indeed,  there  is  nothing-  to  make  one 
suspect  what  riches  are  in  store.  He  com- 
mences in  a  low,  drawling  key,  which  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  solemn— and  advances 
from  sentence  to  sentence,  and  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph,  while  you  seek  in  vain  to  catch  a 
single  echo  that  gives  promise  of  that  which  is 


to  oomsL  Hmtb  is^  on  the  oontnry,  ai 
anoe  of  constraiBt  aboot  him,  that  aiaets  and 
distresses  yoo— yon  are  afkaid  that  his  bnMt  is 
weak,  and  that  oven  the  sli^  exertion  he 
makes  may  be  too  nrodi  for  il  Bat  then  with 
what  tenfold  richnees  does  this  dim  prdiminaiy 
curtain  make  the  glories  of  his  eloquence  to 
shine  forth,  when  the  heated  spirit  at  length 
shakes  Ihmi  it  its  chill  eoofining  fettsta,  and 
bunts  out  date  and  rejoidng  in  the  full  spton- 
dour  of  its  disimprisoned  wings!  Never  was 
any  proof  motn  distinct  and  speaking  how 
impossible  it  is  for  any  lesser  disfavoors  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  truer  and  higher 
bounties  of  nature.  Never  was  any  better 
example  of  that  noble  privilege  of  real  genin^ 
in  virtue  of  which  even  disadvantages  are  eon- 
verted  into  advantages  and  things  whidi  wonld 
be  suifident  to  nip  the  opening  bnds  of  any 
plant  of  inferior  promise  are  made  to  add  only 
new  beauty  and  power  to  its  moontioUably  ex- 
panding blOODL 

I  have  heard  many  men  deliver  sermons  far 
better  arranged  in  regard  to  aigumcnt,  and 
have  heard  very  many  deliver  sermons  fsr 
more  uniform  in  degance  both  of  conception 
and  of  style.  But  most  nnqnesttonably  I  have 
never  heard,  dther  in  England  or  Scotland,  or 
in  any  other  country,  any  preadier  whose 
eloquence  is  capable  of  producing  an  effect  so 
strong  and  irresistible  as  his.  He  does  all 
this  too  without  having  recourse  for  a  moment 
to  the  vulgar  arts  of  common  pulpit  enthusiasuL 
He  docs  it  entirdy  and  proudly,  by  the  aheer 
pith  of  his  most  origind  mind,  dothiog  itself 
in  a  bold  magnificence  of  language,  as  origind 
in  its  structure,  as  nervous  in  the  midst  of  its 
overflowing  richness  as  itself.  He  has  the  very 
noblest  of  his  weapons,  and  most  nobly  does  he 
widd  them.  He  has  a  wonderful  tdent  for 
ratiocination,  and  possesses,  beddes,  an  imagi- 
nation both  fertile  and  distinct,  which  gives  dl 
richness  of  colour  to  his  style,  and  supplies  his 
argument  with  every  diversity  of  illustration. 
In  presence  of  such  a  spirit  subjection  is  a 
triumph — and  I  was  proud  to  feel  my  hardened 
nerves  creep  and  vibrate^  and  my  Uood  freeas 
and  boil  while  he  spake— as  they  were  wont  to 
do  in  the  early  innocent  years,  when  unques- 
tioning enthusiasm  had  as  yet  caught  no  lessons 
of  chillness  fix>m  the  jedoudes  of  discernment* 
the  delights  of  comparison,  and  the  example  itf 
the  unimaginative  world. 

I  trust  his  eloquence  produces  ddly  upon 
those  who  hear  it  efliects  more  predous  than  the 
mere  delights  of  intdlectud  exdtement  and 
admiring  transports.  I  trust  that,  after  the 
first  tide  has  gone  by,  there  is  left  no  trivid 
richness  of  sediment  on  the  souls  over  which  its 
course  has  been.  I  trust  the  hearers  of  this 
good  man  do  not  go  there  only  becanse  he  is  a 
great  one— that  their  hearts  are  as  open  to  his 
sway  as  their  minds  are;  and  that  the  minister 
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of  Christ  is  not  *  mere  orator  in  their  eyes. 
Were  that  the  case,  they  might  seek  the  species 
of  delight  most  to  their  taste  in  a  theatre,  with 
more  propriety  than  in  a  church.  I  speak,  I 
confess,  from  feeling  my  own  feebleness  in  the 
presence  of  this  man — I  speak  from  my  own 
•xperisBce  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  being 
able,  amidst  the  human  loxury  such  a  sermon 
affords,  to  remember  with  soffident  earnestness 
the  nature  of  its  ol>jeet — and  the  proper  nature 
of  its  mora  lasting  effects.  What  is  perhaps 
impossible,  however,  on  a  first  hearing,  may,  no 
donbt,  become  easy  after  many  rapetitions — so 
I  hope  it  is.  Indeed,  why  should  I  doubt  it? 
Hie  tone  of  serious  deep-felt  veneration,  in 
which  I  hear  this  great  preacher  talked  of  by 
all  about  him,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  mere 
hnmaa  admiration  is  not  the  only  element  in 
the  feelings  with  which  they  regard  him— that 
with  the  homage  paid  to  his  genius,  there  is 
mingled  a  nobler  homage  of  gratitude  to  the 
kind  affectionate  warmth  with  which  be  randers 
this  high  genins  subservient  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  those  in  whose  presence  its  triumphs 
an  exhibited.    .    .    . 

His  private  manners  and  conversation  ara,  I 
assura  you,  quite  as  admirable  as  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit.  He  is,  without  any  exception, 
the  most  perfectly  modest  man  I  ever  met  with 
^-tha  most  averse  to  all  kind  of  display— the 


most  simple  and  unaffectedly  kind  good  man. 
Tet  he  is  one  of  the  most  original  men  in  con- 
versation I  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with — and  I  think  throws  out  mora  new  ideas, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  plain  sentences,  appar- 
ently delivered  without  the  smallest  conscious- 
ness that  they  embody  anything  particularly 
worthy  of  attention,  than  any  one  of  all  the 
great  men  I  have  become  acquainted  with  since 
I  came  to  Scotland.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
has  a  mind  most  richly  stored  with  all  kinds  of 
information—he  is  a  profound  master  of  mathe- 
matics— and,  at  the  same  time,  mora  passion- 
ately fond  of  ancient  learning  than  any  of  the 
Scottish  literati  I  have  seen.  But  all  bis  stores 
ara  kept  in  strict  subservience  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  his  life  and  profession — and  I  think, 
various  as  they  are,  they  gain  instead  of  losing, 
both  in  value  and  interast,  from  the  uniformity 
of  the  object  to  which  he  so  indefatigably  bends 
them.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  attainments  of 
most  of  the  gifted  men  of  our  time,  that  they 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  any 
permanent  aim,  with  which  these  attainments 
ara  connected  in  any  suitable  degree.  But  with 
him  thera  is  ever  present  the  sense  and  presid- 
ing power  of  an  aim,  above  all  othen  noble  and 
grand — ^the  aim^  namely,  and  the  high  ambition 
of  doing  good  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  serving 
the  cause  of  raligion. 
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Xabt  SonniTizxi  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  scientific  women;  her  calm, 
noble,  studious,  and  observant  life — ^lengthened 
out  to  a  period  far  beyond  the  Ftelmist's  three- 
seora  yean  and  ten,  bright  and  beautiful  to  the 
Tcry  dose — ^is  one  placed  high  above  the  readi 
of  most,  and  stands  apart  in  a  sacred  niche  of 
its  own  untouched,  even  almost  unapproached, 
by  others.  Well  may  her  daughter  observe,  in 
the  introduction  to  her  mother^s  autobiography, 
"  Few  thoughtful  minds  will  read  without  emo- 
tion my  mother's  own  account  of  the  wonderful 
•aergy  and  indomitable  perseverance  by  which, 
ta  her  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  she  overcame 
obstacles  appanntly  insurmountable  at  a  time 
when  women  wera  well-nig^  totally  debarrad 
from  education;  and  the  almost  intuitive  way 
in  which  she  entered  upon  studies  of  which  she 
had  scsroely  heard  the  names,  living  as  she  did 
among  persons  to  whom  they  wera  utterly  un- 
known, and  who  disapproved  of  her  devotion 
to  patvnits  so  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
young  girls  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  especi- 


ally in  Scotland,  which  was  far  mora  old-fashioned 
and  primitive  than  England."  And  this  thirst  kbr 
knowledge,  with  the  attendant  eneigy  and  per- 
severance in  satisfying  it,  continued  active  and 
alive  to  the  end.  Girlhood  passed,  womanhood 
dawned,  middle  age  came,  and  finally  extrame 
old.  age ;  but  the  desira  for  and  love  of  know- 
ledge survived,  and  in  her  ninety-second  year 
she  watched  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  as  eagerly 
as  when  a  girl  she  watched  the  flight  of  wild 
geese  at  Burntisland. 

The  father  of  Mary  Somerville,  Sir  William 
Fairfax,  was  a  brave  and  courageous  naval  officer, 
who  had  shown  rara  capacity  and  intrapidity  in 
several  engagements  with  vessels  superior  in 
force  to  his  own ;  he  was  cool  and  ready-witted, 
and  in  moments  of  danger  exhibited  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  variety  of  resource.  For  the 
distinguished  part  he  played  in  the  action  of 
Camperdown,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  he  ro- 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  also  pos- 
sessed true  raligious  fedings;  and  his  daughter 
tells  a  pleasing  little  story  which  clearly  proves 
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this.  One  night,  in  a  violent  itonn,  the  Tenel 
which  he  comnuuided  took  zefnge  with  many 
othen  in  Tannonth  Boedi,  where  they  saw  lig^t 
after  light  disappear  as  vessels  near  tiiem  foun- 
dered. Having  done  all  that  his  knowledge  as 
a  seaman  made  it  possible  for  him  to  do,  for  the 
safety  of  his  ship  and  her  crew,  he  descended 
to  his  cabin  to  secure  a  little  rest  The  rolling 
of  the  vessel  made  it  impossible  to  shnt  the  cabin 
door  closely,  and  the  man  standing  sentry,  peep- 
ing into  the  cabin,  saw  his  captain  on  his  knees 
praying,  and  began  to  think  that  all  woold 
soon  be  over,  and  himself  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew  find  a  watery  grave;  bat  when  he  saw  his 
superior  rise  from  his  knees,  and  calmly  undress- 
ing himself,  go  to  bed  and  fall  asleep,  he  felt 
no  more  fear  of  drowning. 

Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Solicitor  of 
the  Customs  for  Scotland,  and  although  not 
pretty,  was  exceedingly  distinguished  and  lady- 
like both  in  manners  and  appearance ;  and  was 
kind  and  indulgent  to  her  children,  who  were 
perfectly  at  ease  with  her.  She  was  fond  of 
reading  the  newspaper,  sermons,  and  her  Bible, 
sincere  and  devout  in  her  religion ;  was  also  re- 
markable for  good  sense,  and  could  express  her- 
self with  some  degree  of  force  both  in  writing 
and  conversation.  She  was  puch  afraid  of 
thunder,  and  could  tell  when  a  storm  was  near 
by  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  would 
prepare  for  it  by  taking  out  the  steel  pins  which 
fastened  her  cap  on ;  removing  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  fireplace,  she  would  open  her  Bible 
and  read  portions  from  it,  especially  those  por- 
tions of  the  Psalms  which  described  the  terrors 
of  storms.  At  the  first  clap  of  thunder,  Pointer 
(the  dog)  would  rush  from  the  garden  into  the 
house  and  thrust  his  head  into  Mary's  lap,  while 
her  father  would  laugh  at  the  fear,  and  offering 
a  glass  of  wine  to  his  wife,  would  say,  "  Drink 
that,  Peg;  it  will  give  you  courage,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  rat-tat-too."  But  she  would 
beg  him  to  shut  the  window-shutters,  and 
although  no  longer  able  to  see,  would  still  keep 
the  Bible  on  her  knee  for  protection. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  December  1780  that 
Mary  Somerville  first  saw  the  light  in  the  old 
manse  of  Jedburgh,  though  her  early  years  were 
spent  at  a  little  quiet  seaport  town  named 
Burntisland,  of  which  she  has  given  us  a  pleas- 
ing description,  and  also  narrated  a  few  of  the 
old-fashioned  customs  which  still  prevailed  there 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  while  now  we 
suppose  all  remnants  of  them  are  swept  away, 
as  the  place,  situated  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  has  become  a  place  of 
resort  in  the  summer  time  for  busy  Edinbuigh 
citizens. 

"  Burntisland,"  she  writes,  "  was  then  a  smsll 
quiet  seaport  town,  with  little  or  no  commerce, 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  immediately 
opposite  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  sheltered  at  some 
distance  on  the  north  by  a  high  and  steep  hill 


called  the  Bin.  The  harbour  lies  on  the 
and  the  town  ended  on  the  east  in  a  plain  of 
abort  grass  called  the  links,  on  whidi  the  towns- 
people had  the  right  of  pasturing  their  eows  and 
geese.  The  Links  wen  bounded  on  each  side  by 
low  lulls  covered  with  gone  and  heather,  and 
on  the  east  by  a  beautifnl  bay  with  a  sandy 
beach,  which,  beginning  at  a  low,  rocky  point, 
formed  a  howe,  and  then  stretched  for  several 
miles  to  the  town  of  Kinghoni,  the  distant  part 
skirting  a  range  of  high  precipitous  crags. 

"  Our  house,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  was  very  lon&  with  a  southern  exposure, 
and  its  length  was  increased  by  a  wall  oovered 
with  iruit  trees,  which  concealed  a  courtyard, 
cowhouse,  and  other  olBoes.  From  this  the  gar- 
den extended  southwards,  and  ended  in  a  plot 
of  short  grass  covering  a  ledge  of  low,  black 
rocks  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  divided  into 
three  parts  by  narrow,  almost  unfrequented 
lanesL  These  gardens  yielded  abundance  of  com- 
mon fruit  and  vegetables ;  but  the  warmest  and 
best  exposures  were  always  devoted  to  flowers. 
The  garden  next  to  the  house  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  an  ivy-covered  wall,  hid  by  a  row 
of  old  elm-trees,  from  whence  a  steep,  moasy 
bank  descended  to  a  flat  plot  of  grass  with  a 
gravel  walk  and  flower  borders  on  each  side, 
and  a  broad  gravel  walk  ran  along  the  front  of 
the  house.  My  mother  was  fond  of  flowers,  and 
prided  herself  on  her  moss-roses,  which  flour- 
ished luxuriantly  on  the  front  of  the  house; 
but  my  father,  though  a  sailor,  was  an  excellent 
florist  He  procured  the  finest  bulbs  and  flower 
seeds  from  Holland,  and  kept  each  kind  in  a 
separate  bed. 

"The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  this  pretty  spot  at  that  time  were  ex- 
ceedingly primitive.  Uponthedeathofanyofthe 
townspeople,  a  man  went  about  ringing  a  bell  at 
the  doors  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
person  just  died;  and  after  cidling  out  'Oyexl' 
three  times,  he  announced  the  death  which  had 
occurred.  This  was  still  called  by  the  name  of 
the  passing-bell,  which  in  Catholic  times  invited 
the  prayers  of  the  living  for  the  spirit  just  passed 
away.  There  was  much  sympathy  and  kindness 
shown  on  these  occasions ;  friends  always  paid 
a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  afllicted,  dressed  in 
black.  The  gudewives  in  Burntisland  thought 
it  respectable  to  provide  dead-clothes  for  them- 
selves and  the  '  gudeman,'  that  they  might  have 
a  decent  funeral.  I  once  saw  a  set  of  grave- 
clothes  nicely  folded  up,  which  consisted  of  a  long 
shirt  and  cap  of  white  flannel,  and  a  shroud  of 
fine  linen  made  of  yam,  spun  by  the  gudewife 
herself!    ... 

*'  Penny-weddings  were  by  no  means  unoom- 
mon  in  my  young  days.  When  a  very  poor 
couple  were  going  to  be  married,  the  best  man, 
and  even  the  bridegroom  himself,  went  from 
house  to  house,  asking  for  small  sums  to  en- 
able them  to  have  a  wedding  supper,  and  pay 
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the  town  fiddler  for  a  danoe.  Any  one  was  ad- 
mitted who  paid  a  penny.  I  recollect  the  pri- 
■onen  in  the  Tolbooth  letting  down  bags  from 
the  prison  windows,  begging  for  charity.  I  do 
not  remember  any  execution  taking  place. 

"  Men  and  women  of  the  lower  classes  smoked 
tobaooo  in  short  pipes,  and  many  took  snuff— 
eTen  yonng  ladies  must  have  done  so,  for  I  have  a 
▼ery  pretty  and  quaint  gold  snuff-box  which  was 
given  to  my  grandmother  as  a  marriage  pre- 
sent. Licensed  beggars, called ' gaberlunzie  men,' 
were  still  common.  They  wore  a  blue  coat,  with 
a  tin  badge,  and  wandered  about  the  country, 
knew  all  that  was  going  on^  and  were  always  wel- 
come at  the  farmhouses,  where  the  gudewife 
liked  to  have  a  crack  (gossip)  with  the  blue-coat, 
and,  in  return  for  his  news,  gave  him  dinner  or 
aupi>er,  as  might  be.  Edie  Ochiltree  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  this  extinct  race.  There  was 
another  species  of  beggar  of  yet  higher  anti- 
quity. If  a  man  were  a  cripple,  and  poor,  his 
relations  put  him  in  a  hand-barrow  and  wheeled 
him  to  their  next  neighbour's  door  and  left  him 
there.  Some  one  came  out,  gave  him  oat-cake 
or  peasemeal  bannock,  and  then  wheeled  him  to 
the  next  door ;  and  in  this  way,  going  from  house 
to  house,  he  obtained  a  fair  livelihood." 

Amid  such  scenery,  and  surrounded  by  such 
primitive  manners  and  customs,  her  girlhood 
was  passed ;  and  a  irtrangely  inquiring  girlhood 
it  was.  Her  mother  taught  her  to  read  the 
Bible  and  to  say  her  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  but  otherwise  allowed  her  to  grow  up  a 
wild  creature,  finding  her  chief  delight  in 
rambles  on  the  beach  for  shells,  and  wandering 
among  the  furze  on  the  links.  She  never  cared 
for  dolls,  and  had  no  companions  with  whom  to 
play,  and  so  amused  herself  in  nature's  great 
Bchool,  finding  endless  pleasure  in  watching  the 
flight  of  strings  of  wild  geese  that  frequented 
the  common  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  and  the 
impotent  attempts  of  the  tame  ones,  which 
would  rise  in  a  body  and  try  to  follow  them. 
Her  love  of  birds  was  great.  The  swallows  were 
never  prevented  from  building  above  the  win- 
dows of  the  house,  and  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  crumbs  were  plentifully 
spread  for  the  robins,  and  the  windows  thrown 
open,  so  that  at  breakfast  time  they  might  hop 
in  and  pick  up  their  meal  from  the  family  table. 
She  knew  the  names  of  most  of  the  birds  that 
visited  the  garden,  their  flight  and  their  habits. 
This  love  of  birds  continued  through  life.  In 
catrema  old  age  she  grieved  over  the  loss  of  a 
pet  mountain  sparrow,  which,  she  tells  us,  had 
for  eight  years  been  her  constant  companion, 
sitting  on  her  shoulder,  pecking  at  her  papers, 
and  eating  out  of  her  mouth.  But  it  was  this 
love  of  nature  and  natural  objects,  the  tending 
her  birds  and  pets,  that  was  gradually  training 
her  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  her  after- 
life, The  woman  of  science  owed  much  to  the 
eoriously  observant  little  girl  who  was  allowed 


to  "  grow  up  a  wild  creature  "  amid  the  beauties 
of  scenery,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  companion- 
ship of  girls  of  her  own  age. 

Although  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in 
so  quiet  a  seaport  town  as  Burntisland,  the  idea 
of  a  liberal  education  for  a  woman  extended  no 
further  than  teaching  her  to  read  her  Bible,  be- 
have prettily  at  a  party,  and  make  her  a  clever, 
thrifty  housewife,  one  phase  of  it  was  never 
neglected,  namely,  being  well  grounded  in  the 
Catechism  of  tbe'Kirk  of  Scotland.    In  due  time 
the  half-wild  country  girl,  Mary,  had  one  placed 
in  her  hands,  and  was  Ukewise  sent  to  the 
public  examinations  in  the  church.    This  she 
found  a  severe  trial,  for,  besides  being  timid 
and  shy,  she  possessed  a  bad  memory,  and  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  the  Catechism. 
These    meetings,    which   always    began   with, 
prayer,  were  attended  by  all  the  children  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  with  their  mothers, 
and  a  great  many  old  women,  who  went  to  be 
edified.     These  same  old  women,  we  are  told, 
were  an  acute  race,  and  could  quote  chapter 
and  verse  of  Scripture  as  glibly  as  the  minister 
himself.    As  she  tells  us,  she  remembers  to  have 
heard  the  question  once  put  to  one  of  them  by 
the  minister :  "  Peggie,  what  lightened  the  world 
before  the  sun  was  made?"    To  which,  after 
thinking  awhile,  the  old  woman  replied :  '*  Deed, 
sir,  the  question  is  more  curious  than  edifying." 
Besides  the  misery  of  attending  a  public  exami- 
nation  at  the  kirk,  Mary  had  to  undergo  the  in- 
fliction of  the  minister's  annual  home  visitation, 
when  each  individual  was  examined  as  to  the 
state  of  his  or  her  soul  and  conduct,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to   his   or   her  knowledge  of  the 
Catechism. 

When,  between  the  years  of  eight  and  nine, 
her  father  returned  from  a  sea  voyage,  he  was 
shocked  to  find  her  such  a  little  savage,  and 
immediately  set  about  the  task  of  improvement; 
but  his  choice  of  books  was  unfortunate.  She 
had  herself  travelled  through  the  enchanting 
pages  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress;"  but 
now,  besides  a  daily  chapter  from  the  Bible,  she 
was  made  to  read  a  paper  from  the  Spectator 
every  morning  sloud  immediately  after  break- 
fast, which  made  the  book  so  hateful  to  her  that 
she  never  after  opened  it.  Hume's  "  History  of 
England"  scared  the  same  fate;  much  more 
readily  did  the  girl  share  her  father's  garden 
pursuits,  experiencing  real  pleasure  in  helping 
him  to  cultivate  his  flowers. 

Home  education  not  prospering,  Mary  was 
sent,  when  ten  years  of  age,  to  a  boarding-school 
at  Musselbuigh,  kept  by  a  MLbs  Primrose,  where, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  she  was  "utterly 
wretched."  The  change  from  perfect  freedom 
to  perpetual  restraint  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant, added  to  which  the  schoolmistress,  though 
not  unkind,  wore  an  habitual  frown  which  even 
the  elder  girls  dreaded;  and  her  companions, 
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who  on  ibe  whole  were  kind  to  her,  frequently 
hnthed  her  eyei  that  the  stem  niietreM  might 
not  see  she  had  been  weeping.  A  few  days  after 
her  commencement  of  school,  although  as  free, 
straight,  and  lithe  as  Wordsworth's  Lncy,  she 
was  enclosed  in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel  bnsk  in 
front,  while  above  her  frock,  bands  drew  her 
shonlders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades  met; 
then  a  steel  rod,  with  a  semicircle  which  went 
under  the  chin,  was  dasped  to  the  steel  busk  in 
the  stays;  and  in  this  oonstnSned  position  the 
little  captive  had  to  learn  her  lessons,  the  chief 
of  which  was  to  get  by  heart  a  page  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

A  twelvemonth  was  all  that  was  deemed 
necessary  at  this  elegant  school,  yet  little  seems 
to  have  been  learnt  during  the  stay.  Her 
^writing  was  of  the  half-text  hand  kind,  and 
very  bad,  and  her  spelling  on  a  par,  for  in 
writing  to  her  brother  at  Edinbnigh,  she  in- 
formed him  that  she  had  enclosed  him  a  "bank- 
hMi"  (note)  to  buy  something  for  her.  Her 
mother  thought  the  money  which  had  been 
spent  on  her  education  quite  thrown  away,  and 
said  she  would  have  been  contented  had  her 
daughter  learnt  to  write  well  and  keep  accounts, 
which  was  as  much  as  a  woman  was  expected  to 
know.  All  this  soon  passed  over,  and  the 
emancipated  school-girl  went  almost  wild  with 
delight.  But  she  has  herself  described  her  joy 
at  once  again  r^aining  her  freedom,  and  the 
pursuits  in  which  she  indulged,  which  we  must 
give  to  our  readers  in  her  own  words,  present- 
ing as  it  does  a  unique  picture  of  the  girlhood 
of  an  extraordinary  woman : 

"I  was  like  a  wild  animal  escaped  out  of  a 
cage.  I  was  no  longer  amused  in  the  gardens, 
but  wandered  about  the  country.  When  the 
tide  was  out  I  spent  hours  on  the  sands,  looking 
at  the  star-fish  and  sea-urchins,  or  watching  the 
children  digging  for  sand-eels,  oockles,  and  the 
spouting  razor-fish.  I  made  a  collection  of 
shells,  such  as  were  cast  ashore,  some  so  small 
that  they  appeared  like  white  specks  in  patches 
of  black  sand.  There  was  a  small  pier  on  the 
sands  for  shipping  limestone  brought  from  the 
coal  mines  inland.  I  was  astonished  to  see  the 
surface  of  these  blocks  of  stone  covered  with 
beautiful  impressions  of  what  seemed  to  be 
leaves.  How  they  got  there  I  could  not 
imagine,  but  I  picked  up  the  broken  bits,  and 
even  large  pieces,  and  brought  them  to  my 
repository.  I  knew  the  eggs  of  many  birds, 
and  made  a  collection  of  them.  I  never  robbed 
a  nest,  but  bought  strings  of  eggs,  which  were 
sold  by  boys,  besides  getting  sea-fowl  eggs  from 
sail^>n  who  had  been  in  whalers  or  on  other 
northern  voyages.    .    .    . 

"  In  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  our  garden  there 
was  a  shingly  opening,  in  which  we  used  to 
bathe,  and  where  at  low  tide  I  frequently  waded 
among  masses  of  rock  oovered  with  sea-weeds. 
With  the  exception  of  dulse  and  tangle,  I  knew 


the  names  of  none,  though  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  and  admired  many  of  these  beaatifal 
plants.  I  also  watched  the  crabs,  live  shells, 
jelly-fish,  and  various  marine  animals,  all  ctf 
which  were  objects  of  curiosity  and  amusement 
to  me  in  my  lonely  lifeu  The  flora  on  the  Links 
and  hills  around  was  very  beautiful ;  and  I  soon 
learned  the  trivial  names  of  all  the  plants.  There 
was  not  a  tree  nor  bush  higher  than  furxe  in 
this  part  of  the  country;  but  the  ooast  to  the 
north-west  of  Burntisland  was  bordered  by  a 
tree  and  brushwood-covered  bank,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Morton,  which  extended  to  Abei^ 
dour.  I  could  not  go  so  far  alone,  but  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  walldng  there  and 
gathering  ferns,  fox*gloves,  and  primroses, 
which  grew  on  the  mossy  banks  of  a  little 
stream  that  ran  into  the  sea.  The  bed  of  this 
stream,  or  bum,  was  thickly  oovered  with 
fresh-water  mussel,  which  I  knew  often  con- 
tained pearls,  but  I  did  not  like  to  kill  the 
creatures  to  get  the  pearls.    .    .    . 

"When  the  bad  weather  began,  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself.  Fortunately  we 
had  a  small  collection  of  books,  among  which  I 
found  Shakespeare,  and  read  it  at  every  moment 
I  could  spare  frt)m  my  domestic  duties.  These 
occupied  a  great  part  of  my  time ;  besides,  I  had 
to  sAeui  (sew)  my  sampler,  working  the  alphabet 
from  A  to  Z,  as  well  as  the  ten  numbers,  on 
canvas.  My  mother  did  not  prevent  me  from 
reading ;  but  my  aunt  Janet,  who  came  to  live 
in  Burntisland  after  her  father^s  death,  greatly 
disapproved  of  my  conduct.  She  was  an  old 
maid,  who  could  be  very  agreeable  and  witty, 
but  she  had  all  the  prejudices  of  the  time  with 
regard  to  women's  duties,  and  said  to  my 
mother,  '  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her  time 
in  reading,  she  never  thewB  (sews)  more  than  if 
she  were  a  man.'  Whereupon  I  was  sent  to  the 
village  school  to  learn  plain  needlework.  I  do 
not  remember  how  l(mg  it  wss  after  this  that  ao 
old  lady  sent  some  very  fine  linen  to  be  made 
into  shirts  for  her  brother,  and  desired  that  one 
should  be  made  entirely  by  me.  This  shirt  was 
so  well  worked  that  I  was  relieved  from  attend* 
ing  the  school,  but  the  house  linen  was  given 
into  my  chaige  to  make  and  to  mend.  We  had 
a  large  stock,  much  of  it  very  beautiful,  for  the 
Scotch  ladies  at  that  time  were  very  proud  of 
their  napery;  but  they  no  longer  sent  it  to 
Holland  to  be  bleached,  as  had  once  been  the 
custom.  We  grew  flax,  and  our  maids  spun  it. 
The  coarser  yam  was  woven  in  Burntisland,  and 
bleached  upon  the  Links ;  the  finer  was  sent  to 
Dunfermline,  where  there  was  a  manufactory  of 
table-linen. 

*'  I  was  annoyed  that  my  tun  for  reading  was 
so  much  disapproved  of,  and  thought  it  ux^ust 
that  women  ^ould  have  been  given  a  desire 
for  knowledge  if  it  were  wrong  to  acquire  it. 
Among  our  books  I  found  Chapone's  '  Letters 
to  Young  Women,'  and  resolved  to  follow  the 
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coune  of  hutory  these  recommended;  the  more 
80  M  we  had  most  of  the  works  she  mentions. 
One,  however,  which  my  cousin  lent  me  was  in 
French,  and  here  the  little  I  had  learnt  in 
school  waa  nseful,  for  with  the  help  of  a  dic- 
tionary I  made  ont  the  sense.  What  annoyed 
me  was  my  memory  not  being  good — ^1  conld 
remember  neither  names  nor  dates.  Tears 
aitarwards  I  stadied  a  '  Memoria  Technica '  then 
in  fashion,  withont  success ;  yet  in  my  yonth 
I  conld  play  long  pieces  of  mnsic  on  the 
piano  without  the  bode,  and  I  neyer  forget 
mathematical  formuliB.  In  looking  over  one  of 
my  MSS.  which  I  had  not  seen  for  forty  years, 
I  at  once  recognised  the  formule  for  computing 
the  secolar  inequalities  of  the  moon. 

"We  had  two  small  globes,  and  my  mother 
allowed  me  to  learn  the  use  of  them  from  Mr 
Reed,  the  village  schoolmaster,  who  came  to 
taach  me  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter  even- 
ings. Besides  the  ordinary  branches,  Mr  Beed 
taught  Latin  and  navigation,  but  these  were  out 
of  the  question  for  me.  At  the  village  school 
the  boys  often  learned  Latin,  but  it  was  thought 
solBeient  for  the  girls  to  be  able  to  read  the 
Bible;  very  few  even  learned  writing.  I  re- 
ooUect,  however,  that  some  men  were  ignorant 
of  book-keeping;  our  baker,  for  instance,  had  a 
wooden  tally  in  which  he  made  a  notch  for 
every  loaf  of  bread,  and  of  course  we  had  the 
cotresponding  tally.  They  were  called  nick- 
stickSk 

**  My  bedroom  had  a  window  to  the  south, 
and  a  small  closet  near  had  one  to  the  north. 
At  these  times  I  spent  many  hours  studying  the 
•tan  by  the  aid  of  the  celestial  globe.  Although 
I  watched  and  admired  the  magnificent  displays 
of  the  aurorsy  which  frequently  occurred,  they 
•aemed  to  me  so  nearly  allied  to  lightning,  that 
I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  them.  At  an  earlier 
period  of  my  life  there  was  a  comet,  which  I 
dreaded  exceedingly." 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  during  a  winter  spent 
In  Edinburgh,  Mary  was  sent  to  school  to  learn 
tlie  art  of  writing,  and  by  diligence  soon  ao- 
qnired  a  good  hand.  She  also  studied  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  an  uncle  making 
hor  a  present  of  a  pianoforte,  she  was  allowed 
to  have  music  lessons  from  an  old  lady  who 
Hved  in  the  top  story  of  one  of  the  highest 
bonsea  in  the  Old  Town.  On  her  return  to 
Burntisland  ahe  began  to  teach  henelf  Latin, 
•ad  by  patient  perseverance  was  soon  enabled 
to  read  Cnsar's  "  Commentaries."  And  a  visit 
paid  about  this  time  to  her  uncle,  Dr  Somer- 
▼ille,  at  Jedburgh,  appears  not  only  to  have 
Idl  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  her  mind  as 
iMing  a  sunny  little  episode  in  her  early  life, 
\faX  seems  to  have  given  her  a  breath  of  en- 
eoozagement  in  her  self-imposed  studies.  He 
wp^fKn^  of  her  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
fluudfested  so  much  kindness  for  her,  that  she 
{bond  ooorago  suiBdent  to  tell  him  that  she  had 


been  trjriog  to  learn  Latin,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing her  fear  that  her  efforts  would  be  in 
vain,  as  boys  who  had  every  assistance  spent 
years  in  acquiring  it.  The  kindly  doctor 
cheered  the  young  student  by  assuring  her  that 
in  ancient  times  many  women,  even  some  of  the 
highest  rank,  had  been  very  elegant  scholars, 
and  ended  by  offering  to  read  Virgil  with  her 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  an  offer  readily 
and  gladly  embraced.  This  visit  to  Jedburgh 
was  altogether  a  pleasant  affair.  She  says  she 
was  never  happier  in  her  life  than  during  the 
months  spent  in  her  uncle*s  house.  Her  aunt 
proved  herself  to  be  a  most  charming  com- 
panion, witty,  and  full  of  anecdote,  and  was 
better  read  than  most  women  of  that  day, 
Shakespeare  being  her  favourite  author.  Here, 
too,  she  first  heard  the  name  of  one  who  in 
after-years  became  one  of  her  most  valued 
friends,  David  Brewster,  then  studying  in  Edin- 
bnigb,  who  was  teaching  her  cousins  to  write. 

During  a  second  winter  spent  in  Edinburgh, 
she  was  sent  to  a  dancing-school  to  learn  de- 
portment and  dancing;  and  her  first  lesson  was 
how  to  walk  and  make  a  courtesy,  her  master 
sAyingi  "  Young  lady,  if  you  visit  the  Queen, 
you  must  make  three  courtesies,  lower  and  lower 
and  lower  as  you  approach  her.  So — o — o," 
leading  her  on  and  making  her  courtesy.  "  Now, 
if  the  Queen  were  to  ask  you  to  eat  a  bit  of 
mutton  with  her,  what  would  you  say?"  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  all  the  scholars,  both  bojrs 
and  girls,  practised  in  the  public  assembly 
rooms,  when  the  young  gentlemen  gave  their 
partners  gingerbread  and  oranges. 

After  her  return  to  Burntisland,  and  during 
an  evening  visit  to  drink  tea,  a  young  lady 
showed  her  the  coloured  plates  of  fashion  in  a 
monthly  magazine,  when  on  turning  a  page  she 
was  "surprised  to  see  strange-looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X's  and  Ts."  She 
inquired  what  they  meant,  and  was  told  it  was 
a  kind  of  arithmetic  called  algebra;  but  her 
informant  could  tell  her  nothing  about  it  So, 
when  she  went  home,  she  hunted  through  all 
the  books  in  the  house  to  find  ont  what  algebra 
meant,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  when 
Robertson's  <*  Navigation  '*  failed  to  satisfy  her, 
although  in  studying  it  she  learned  that  astro- 
nomy did  not  consist  in  star-gazing.  She  had 
no  one  to  help  her  in  her  dilemma ;  her  relatives 
and  acquaintances  were  as  ignorant  as  heTself. 
"I  was  very  often  sad  and  forlorn,"  she  writes; 
"not  a  haxid  held  out  to  help  me." 

While  attending  lessons  in  drawing  at  Edin- 
burgh, she  for  the  first  time  heard  it  distinctly 
said  that  "Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry" 
were  the  "  foundation,  not  only  of  perspective, 
but  of  astronomy  and  all  nxchanical  science." 
This  was  the  information  most  wanted  by  Mary, 
for  she  saw  at  once  that  it  would  help  her  to 
understand  some  parts  of  Robertson's  "  Naviga* 
tion "  which  were  now  all  dark  to  her;  but  how 
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to  get  the  deaired  books  she  coald  not  telL 
Help,  however,  came  from  an  unexpected 
qnarter.  A  llr  Craw  came  to  live  in  her 
father's  honse  as  tutor  to  her  youngest  brother. 
He  was  a  fair  scholar,  but  no  mathematician; 
but  being  a  simple  and  good-natured  man,  she 
persuaded  him  to  procure  her  some  elementary 
books  about  algebra  and  geometry,  and  through 
him  at  last  became  possessed  of  "  Euclid"  and 
Bonnycastle's  "Algebra." 

"Now,"  she  writes,  <*I  had  got  what  I  so 
long  and  earnestly  desired.  I  asked  Mr  Craw 
to  hear  me  demonstrate  a  few  problems  in  the 
first  book  of  *  Euclid;'  and  then  I  continued 
the  study  alone  with  courage  and  assiduity, 
knowing  I  was  on  the  right  road.  Before  I 
began  to  read  algebra,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
study  arithmetic  again,  having  fozgotten  much 
of  it  .  .  .  I  had  to  take  part  in  the  house- 
hold afCurs,  and  to  make  and  mend  my  own 
dothesL  I  rose  early,  played  on  the  piano  and 
painted  during  the  time  I  could  spare  in  the 
daylight  hours,  but  I  sat  up  very  late  reading 
'Euclid.'  The  servants,  however,  told  my 
mother  'it  was  no  wonder  the  stock  of  candles 
was  soon  exhausted,  for  liiss  Mary  sat  up  read- 
ing till  a  very  late  hour;'  whereupon  an  order 
was  given  to  take  away  my  candle  as  soon  as  I 
was  in  bed.  I  had,  however,  already  gone 
through  thjB  first  six  books  of  'Euclid,'  and 
now  I  was  thrown  on  my  memory,  which  I 
exercised  by  beginning  at  the  first  book,  and 
demonstrating  in  my  mind  a  certain  number  of 
problems  every  night,  till  I  could  nearly  go 
through  the  whole.  My  father  coming  home 
for  a  short  time,  and  somehow  or  other  finding 
out  what  I  was  about,  said  to  my  mother, 
'  Peg,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this,  or  we  shall 
have  Mary  in  a  strait-jacket  one  of  these  days. 

There  was  X ,  who  went  raving  nuul  about 

the  longitude  r" 

Thus  the  early  years  of  this  eminent  woman 
were  passed  in  the  pleasures  derived  from  self- 
imposed  studies:  in  acquiring  Latin,  Greek, 
algebra,  mathematics ;  in  learning  dancing, 
painting,  music;  in  fulfilling  household  duties, 
and  in  the  eigoyments  of  social  intercourse  and 
pleasures.  Bising  in  the  early  morning,  winter 
or  summer,  before  the  other  members  of  the 
household  were  astir,  she  would  devote  hours  to 
her  favourite  pursuits;  and  when  wearied  with 
abstruse  studies,  turn  to  the  delights  of  poetry 
for  relaxation  to  the  overstrained  mind.  Her 
early  years  were  years  of  intense  political  ex- 
citement—years of  the  French  Revolution. 
Though  sympathising  with  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  their  sufferings,  and  in  her  very  heart 
of  hearts  wishing  they  would  oppose  the  cruel 
wrongs  to  which  they  were  subjected,  she  yet 
gloried  in  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
English  armies  on  land,  and  the  navy  on  the 
ocean;  was  intensely  excited  by  tfa«  threatened 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  French,  enthusi- 


astically declaring  she  would  have  died  to  pre- 
vent a  Frenchman  from  landing  on  the  ooaat, 
and  fully  anticipating  the  moment  to  exhibit 
such  devotion  had  arrived,  when  one  night  she 
was  awakened  by  hearing  the  yeomanry  gallop 
into  the  town,  and  seeing  the  beacons  on  the 
hills  around  fiercely  burning,  as  a  signal  that 
the  foe  had  actually  landed.  She  had  grown 
exceedingly  pretty,  with  a  rare  and  delicate 
beauty  both  of  face  and  figure,  and  by  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  was  called  the  "Bose 
of  Jedwood." 

In  the  year  1804,  Mary  Fairfax  was  muried 
to  her  cousin,  Samuel  Greig,  a  oommissioner  of 
the  Bussian  navy,  and  Bussian  Consul  for 
Britain,  and  removed  with  her  husband  to 
London.  Her  first  marriage  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest;  her  husband, 
entertaining  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  capacity 
of  her  sex,  had  no  sympathy  with  her  in  her 
studies.  She  was  alone  the  whole  of  the  day, 
and  had  but  little  pleasure  during  the  long 
hours  save  what  she  derived  fit>m  assiduously 
following  her  own  pursuits.  After  three  years 
of  married  life,  she  returned  to  her  father's 
house  in  Burntisland,  a  widow,  with  two  little 
boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  died  in  childhood. 

After  her  return  to  her  early  home  she  r^ 
sumed  her  former  studies  with  xest;  did  not  go 
much  into  society,  but  rose  early  and  devoted 
her  time  to  her  favourite  mathematics.  By 
this  time  she  was  familiar  with  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  oonio  sections,  and 
Fergusson's  "Astronomy."  She  attempted 
Newton's  "Principia,"  but  found  it  too  diffi- 
cult, and  for  a  time  was  compelled  to  lay  it  on 
one  side.  Fortunately  she  became  acquainted 
with  Professor  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  with 
whom  she  exchanged  notes,  and  who  especially 
helped  her  in  the  purchase  of  a  good  mathe- 
matical library.  Being  no  longer  a  child,  and 
thoroughly  independent,  she  made  no  secret  of 
her  studies,  but  pursued  them  openly  and  with 
increased  assiduity.  She  was  considered  eccen- 
tric and  foolish,  and  her  oonduct  highly  disap- 
proved of  by  many,  especially  by  some  members 
of  her  own  family,  who,  she  says,  "expected 
me  to  entertain  and  keep  a  gay  house  for  them, 
and  in  that  they  were  disappointed.  As  I  was 
quite  independent,  I  did  not  care  for  their 
criticism.  A  great  part  of  the  day  I  was  occu- 
pied with  my  children ;  in  the  evening  I  worked, 
played  piquet  with  my  father,  or  played  on  the 
piano,  sometimes  with  violin  accompaniment" 

During  her  five  years  of  widowhood  several 
offers  of  marriage  were  made  to  her.  One 
suitor  for  her  hand  sent  her  a  volume  of  ser^ 
mons,  with  the  page  turned  down  at  the  ser> 
mon  on  the  duties  of  a  wife^  "which  were 
expatiated  upon  in  the  most  illiberal  and 
narrow-minded  languagei"  Thinking  this  not 
only  a  little  premature,  but  also  veiy  imperti- 
nent, the  recipient  returned   the  book  and 
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nfnaed  the  proposal.  Even  when,  in  1812,  she 
mt  engaged  to  marry  her  coasin,  WiUiam 
Somerville,  one  of  his  sisten  sent  her  a  letter  in 
which  she  said  she  hoped  she  would  now  give 
vp  her  foolish  manner  of  life  and  stndies,  and 
make  a  respectable  and  nseftd  wife.  This  letter 
was  shown  to  her  future  husband,  who  was 
▼ery  indignant,  and  returned  a  severe  and  angry 
latter,  after  which  none  of  the  family  dared 
again  interfere. 

In  her  second  husband  Mary  Somerville  found 
A  wann  enoonrager  and  sympathiser  in  her 
stodiea.  He  had  led  an  adventurous  life 
a1»oad,  was  well  informed  and  intelligent,  was 
a  good  daiwical  scholar,  had  a  lively  interest  in 
all  branches  of  natural  history,  and  was  an 
ezoeOent  botanist  and  mineralogist  He  shared 
bcr  studies,  aiding  her  in  those  in  which  he 
himself  was  more  proficient,  and  suggesting 
others  that  should  claim  her  attention.  These 
wen  happy  day&  For  a  time  they  were  not 
permanently  settled,  and  lived  during  the  sum- 
mer at  Jedburgh.  They  saw  a  great  deal  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  other  notabilities,  and  made 
many  friends.  They  were  both  at  the  seaport 
wheoy  years  after,  Sir  Walter  embarked  to  go 
abroad  for  relaxation  and  in  search  of  health. 
The  great  man  kissed  his  old  friend,  saying, 
"  Fsjrewell,  my  dear;  I  am  going  to  die  abroad, 
Hke  other  British  novelists." 

In  the  year  1816,  Mr  SomerviUe  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  and  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  London,  fixing  his 
residence  in  Hanover  Square.  Soon  after  their 
arrival  in  London  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  fsmily  of  the  Herschels,  going  down  to 
Slough  by  appointment  to  spend  a  day  at  their 
bouse,  where  ^  William  entertained  them  with 
great  kindness,  showing  them  his  celebrated  tele- 
scopes, and  explaining  their  mechanism.  He 
alao  allowed  them  to  see  his  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  numerous  astronomical  discoveries  he 
had  made  were  recorded.  The  talented  sister 
of  their  host  was  at  the  time  of  their  visit 
abroad,  but  his  son,  afterwards  Sir  John,  then 
finite  a  youth,  was  at  home.  He  afterwards 
became  a  very  dear  friend  of  Mrs  Somerville, 
always  ready  with  friendly  advice  and  criticism. 

In  London,  Mrs  Somerville  took  fresh  lessons 
in  painting,  and  attended  the  chemical  lectures 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Albemarle  Street  She  soon  became  intimate 
with  a  number  of  eminent  scientific  gentlemen ; 
and  when  the  illustrious  Frenchmen  MM.  Arago 
and  Biot  visited  England,  she  was  always  inrited 
to  meet  them  by  her  friends.  They  were  told 
that  she  had  a  turn  for  science,  and  had  read 
the  works  of  La  Place.  Biot  expressed  surprise 
at  her  youth. 

One  summer,  Mr  Somerville  proposed  a  Conti- 
nental tour  to  his  wife,  who  readily  agreed,  and 
wiio  has  left  in  her  recollections  a  ^vt^  pleasing 
reoord  of  the  delights  of  the  trip,  part  of  the 


Parisian  i>ortion  of  which  we  must  quote:  "At 
Paris  we  were  received  with  the  kindest  hospi- 
tality by  M.  and  Mme.  Arago.  I  liked  her 
much,  she  was  so  gentle  and  ladylike.  He  was 
tall  and  good-looking,  with  an  animated  counte- 
nance and  black  eyes.  His  character  was  noble, 
generous,  and  singularly  energetic;  his  manners 
lively  and  even  gay.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
general  information,  and,  from  his  excitable 
temperament,  he  entered  as  ardently  into  the 
politics  and  passing  events  of  the  times  as  into 
science,  in  which  few  had  more  extensive  know*' 
ledge.  On  this  account  I  thought  his  conversa- 
tion more  brilliant  than  that  of  any  of  the 
French  tavam  with  whom  I  was  acquainted. 
They  were  living  at  the  Observatory,  and  M. 
Arago  showed  me  aU  the  instruments  of  that 
magnificent  establishment  in  the  minutest  detail, 
which  was  highly  interesting  at  the  time,  and 
proved  more  useful  to  me  than  I  was  aware  of. 
M.  Arago  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Marquis 
de  la  Place,  and  the  Marquise,  who  was  quite  an 
mgcanlt.  The  marquis  was  not  tall,  but  thin, 
upright,  and  rather  formal.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  his  manners,  and  I  thought  there  was 
a  little  of  the  courtier  in  them,  perhaps  from 
having  been  so  much  at  the  court  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  who  had  the  highest  regard  for 
him.  Though  incomparably  superior  to  Arago 
in  mathematics  and  astronomical  science,  he 
was  inferior  to  him  in  general  acquirements,  so 
that  his  conversation  was  less  varied  and  popu- 
lar. We  were  invited  to  go  early  and  spend  a 
day  with  them  at  Arcoeuil,  where  they  had  a 
country  house.  M.  Arago  had  told  M.  de  la 
Place  that  I  had  read  the  '  Micanique  C^este,' 
so  we  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about 
astronomy  and  the  calculus,  and  he  gave  me  a 
copy  of  his  '  Systems  du  Monde,'  with  his  in- 
scription, which  pleased  me  exceedingly.  I 
spoke  French  very  badly,  but  I  was  less  at  a 
loss  on  scientific  subjects,  because  almost  all  my 
books  on  science  were  in  French.  The  party  at 
dinner  consisted  of  MM.  Biot,  Arago,  Bouvard, 
and  Poisson.  I  sat  next  M.  de  la  Place,  who 
was  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive.  In  such 
an  assemblage  of  philosophers  I  e]i(pected  a  very 
grave  and  learned  conversation.  But  not  at  all ! 
Every  one  talked  in  a  gay,  animated,  and  loud 
key,  especially  M.  Poisson,  who  had  all  the 
vivacity  of  a  Frenchman.  Madame  Biot,  from 
whom  we  received  the  greatest  attention,  made 
a  party  on  purpose,  as  she  said,  to  show  us  *l€» 
piTwnnes  distinffuSes,*  Madame  Biot  was  a 
well-educated  woman,  and  had  made  a  transla- 
tion fh>m  the  (German  of  a  work  which  wss  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  her  husband.  The 
dinner  was  very  good,  and  Madame  Biot  was  at 
great  pains  in  placing  every  one.  Those  present 
were  Monsieur  and  Madame  Arago,  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Poisson,  who  had  only  been  married 
the  day  before,  and  Baron  Humboldt.  The  con- 
versation was  lively  and  entertaining.    .    .    . 
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Soon  after  our  dinner  party  at  Arcoeail,  we 
went  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Madame  da 
la  Place.  It  was  late  in  the  day;  bat  she  re- 
ceived ns  in  bed,  elegantly  dressed.  I  think  the 
curtains  were  of  muslin  with  some  gold  orna- 
ments, and  the  coverlet  was  of  rich  silk  and 
gold.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  seen 
a  lady  receive  in  that  manner.  Madame  de  la 
Place  was  lively  and  agreeable;  I  liked  her  very 
much." 

On  their  way  back  to  England,  Mrs  Somerville 
became  seriously  ill  with  a  fever  at  Lausanne ; 
upon  recovering  frqm  which  her  husband  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy.  At  Venice 
they  saw  Lord  Byron,  and  at  Florence  were  pre-  I 
sented  to  the  widow  of  the  Pretender,  by  whom  ' 
Mrs  Somerville  was  not  agreeably  impressed, 
the  only  remark  addressed  to  her  by  the  countess 
being,  "So  you  don't  speak  Italian;  you  must 
have  had  a  very  bad  education,  for  Miss  Clephane 
Maclane  there  [who  was  close  by]  speaks  both 
French  and  Italian  perfectly."  At  Rome  the 
travellers  were  presented  to  Pope  Pius.  VIL, 
who  received  them  in  a  summer-house  in  the 
garden  of  the  Vatican,  and  made  the  lady 
sit  beside  him  on  the  sofa,  and  gave  her  his 
blessing  when  they  took  tiieir  leave.  *  In  the 
Eternal  City,  Mrs  Somerville  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Roderick  and  Lady  Mur- 
chison.  Sir  Roderick  was  not  then  the  eminent 
geologist  he  afterwards  became,  indeed  at  that 
time  he  hardly  knew  one  stone  from  another; 
but  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  life-long 
friendship. 

On  her  return  home,  as  far  as  domeetic  affairs 
and  care  of  her  funily  allowed,  Mrs  Somerville 
resumed  and  prosecuted  her  mathematical 
studies.  She  also  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  minerals,  of  which  she  and  her  husband  had 
made  a  fine  ooUectiott.  Their  house  in  Hanover 
Square  became  quite  a  resort  for  eminent  scien- 
tific and  literary  men.  It  was  there,  one  bright 
mornings  that  Dr  Wollaston  first  made  known 
his  discovery  of  the  seven  dark  lines  crossing  the 
solar  spectrum,  out  of  which  came  the  wonder- 
ful knowledge  as  to  the  substance  of  the  globe. 
Closing  the  window  shutters  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  line  of  light,  he  put  a  small  glass  prism 
into  Mrs  Somerviile's  hand,  telling  her  how  to 
hold  it;  and  observing  his  instructions,  she  saw 
the  seven  dark  lines  distinctly.  Babbage  and 
Buckland  were  also  constant  visitors,  Sydney 
Smith,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mrs  Opie,  and  others. 
The  death  of  her  eldest  girl,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  child  of  great  intelligence,  and  whom 
she  had  lovingly  tended  through  a  long  illness, 
plunged  her  into  profound  grief.  In  writing 
to  her  father-in-law  to  communicate  the  sad  in- 
telligence, she  says:  "I  never  was  so  long  of 
writing  to  you,  but  when  the  heart  is  breaking, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  words  adequate  to  its 
relief.  We  are  in  deep  affliction,  for  though 
the  first  violence  of  grief  has  subsided,  there 


has  succeeded  a  calm  sorrow  not  less  painful,  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness  in  this  world  which  only 
finds  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  another,  which 
longs  for  the  consummation  of  all  things,  that 
we  may  join  those  who  have  gone  before.  To 
return  to  the  duties  of  life  is  irksome,  even  to 
those  duties  which  were  a  delight  when  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  us."  But  how- 
ever irksome,  household  and  home  duties  were 
not  neglected.  She  carefully  superintended  the 
edncation  of  her  children,  procured  them  proper 
governesses  to  teadi  them  modem  languages, 
that  in  this  respect  they  might  never  experience 
the  same  mortification  she  had  herself  endured 
through  ignorance  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  appreciated  her 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  writes  of  her  as 
drawing  beautifully,  "and  while  her  head  is 
among  the  stars,  her  feet  are  firm  upon  the 
earth." 

About  this  time^  on  her  husband's  being 
appointed  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  she 
was  compelled  to  leave  her  cheerful,  comfort- 
able house  in  Hanover  Square,  and  remove  to 
a  dreary,  unhealthy  situation  in  Chelsea.  In 
one  respect  the  appointment  was  welcome;  it 
was  a  somewhat  lucrative  one,  and  they  bad 
lost  nearly  all  their  private  fortune  through  the 
dishonesty  of  one  in  whom  they  had  placed 
implicit  trust. 

It  was  on  their  return  fh>m  a  very  pleasant 
tour  in  Holland  that  Mn  Somerville  was 
startled  at  a  proposal  made  to  her  in  a  letter 
her  husband  received  fh)m  Lord  Brougham. 
"  I  fear  yon  will  think  me  very  daring,"  ran  the 
letter,  "for  the  design  I  have  formed  against 
Mn  Somerville,  and  still  more  for  making  yon 
my  advocate  with  her,  through  whom  I  have 
every  hope  of  prevailing.  There  will  be  sent  to 
you  a  prospectus,  rules,  and  preliminary  treatise 
of  our  society  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge^ 
and  I  assun  you  I  speak  without  any  flattery 
when  I  say,  that  of  the  two  subjects  which  I 
find  it  most  difficult  to  see  the  chance  of 
executing,  there  is  one,  which— unless  Mra 
Somerville  will  undertake— none  else  can,  and 
it  must  be  left  undone,  though  about  the  most 
interesting  of  the  whole,  I  mean  an  account  of 
the  <Mdcanlque  C^este.'  ...  The  kind 
of  thing  wanted  is  such  a  description  of  that 
divine  work  as  will  both  explain  to  the  nn* 
learned  the  sort  of  thing  it  is— the  plan,  the 
vast  merit,  the  wonderful  truths  unfolded  or 
methodised— and  the  calculus  by  which  all  this 
is  accomplished,  and  will  also  give  a  somewhat 
deeper  insight  to  the  uninitiated.  ...  In 
England  there  are  now  not  twenty  people  who 
know  this  great  work,  except  by  name;  and 
not  a  hundred  who  know  it  even  by  name.  My 
firm  belief  is,  that  Mn  Somerville  could  add 
two  cyphen  to  each  of  those  figures." 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Lord  Brougham  followed  it  up  by  his  personal 
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sppeannca  at  her  house,  And  united  with  her 
huband  in  persuading  her  to  undertake  the 
vork.  But  it  was  only  after  much  thought 
and  some  amount  of  pressure  that  she  at  length 
promised,  and  then  only  upon  one  condition. 
"I  am  afraid/'  she  said,  with  her  usual  modesty, 
"I  am  incapable  of  such  a  task;  but  as  you 
hoth  wish  it  so  much,  I  shall  do  my  very  best 
upon  condition  of  secrecy,  and  that  if  I  fail  the 
manuscript  shall  be  put  into  the  fire."  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  with  characteristio  energy 
she  immediately  set  about  a  task  which,  as  she 
herself  obserres,  changed  the  whole  character 
and  course  of  her  future  life. 

Her  own  condition  of  secrecy  added  some- 
what to  tbe  difficulties  of  her  task,  and  during 
its  progress  she  was  subject  to  many  and  fre- 
quent interruptions.  *'  I  rose  early,"  she  writes, 
*'and  made  such  arrangements  with  regard  to 
my  children  and  family  affairs  that  I  had  time 
to  write  afterwards;  not,  however,  without 
many  interruptions.  A  man  can  always  com- 
mand hia  time  under  the  plea  of  business;  a 
woman  is  not  allowed  any  such  excuse.  At 
Chelsea  I  was  always  supposed  to  be  at  home; 
and  as  my  friends  and  acquaintances  came  so 
far  out  of  their  way  on  purpose  to  see  me,  it 
would  have  been  unkind  and  ungenerous  not  to 
xeceiTe  them.  Keyertheless,  I  was  sometimes 
annoyed  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult 
problem,  some  one  would  enter  and  say,  'I 
have  come  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  you.' 
However,  I  learned  by  habit  to  leave  a  subject 
and  resume  it  again  at  once,  like  putting  a 
mairk  into  a  book  I  might  be  reading.  This 
was  the  more  necessary  as  there  was  no  fire- 
place in  my  Uttle  room,  and  I  had  to  write  in 
the  drawing-room  in  winter.  Frequently  I  hid 
my  papen  as  soon  as  the  bell  announced  a 
visitor,  lest  any  one  should  discover  my  secret" 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs  SomerviUe  com- 
pleted her  task.  But  in  spite  of  the  many  and 
various  distractions  which  hampered  the  pro- 
gress, it  was  at  length  finished  and  sent  to 
Lord  Brougham,  with  the  request  that  it  might 
be  thoroughly  examined  and  criticised,  and  if  a 
failnre,  destroyed.  But  the  competent  judges 
to  whom  it  was  submitted  declared,  one  and 
ail,  that  it  was  a  masterpiece,  alike  in  simplicity 
of  style,  in  clearness  of  arrangement,  and  in 
point  of  knowledge.  Sir  John  Uerschel  him- 
self wrote  to  the  authoress  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation, saying,  "I  have  read  your  manuscript 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  add  (because  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  it 
■incereX  with  the  highest  admiration.  .  •  . 
What  a  pity  that  La  Place  has  not  lived  to  see 
this  illustration  of  his  greatest  work  I  Tou 
will  only,  I  fear,  give  too  strong  a  stimulus  to 
the  study  of  abstract  science  by  this  perform- 
ance." A  copy  was  sent  to  Dr  Whewell,  who, 
in  acknowledging  it,  said :  "  I  shall  have  peculiar 
•atiifaction  in  possessing  it  as  a  gift  of  the 


author,  a  book  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  which  our  age  has  produced, 
which  would  be  highly  valuable  from  any  one, 
and  which  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  its 
writer."  And  he  enclosed  in  his  letter  the 
following  sonnet : 


(< 


TO  HB8  BOMEBTILLB, 


"  On  her  *  Meehanimn  qf  the  Beavem,* 

"  lady,  it  WM  the  wont  in  earlier  daye. 
When  lome  teir  volume  from  a  valued  pen. 
Long  looked  for,  came  at  last,  that  grateful  men 
Hailed  its  forthcoming  In  complacent  lays : 
As  if  the  Muse  would  gladly  haste  to  praise 
That  which  her  mother,  Memory,  long  should  keep 
Among  her  treasures.    Shall  such  oeage  sleep 
^th  us,  who  feel  too  slight  the  common  phrue 
For  our  pleased  thoughts  of  you,  when  thus  we  find 
That  dark  to  you  seems  bright,  perplexed  seems 

plain, 
Seen  in  the  depths  of  a  pellucid  mind. 
Full  of  clear  thought,  pure  from  the  ill  and  vain 
That  cloud  the  inward  light?    An  honoured  name 
fie  yours ;  and  peace  of  heart  grow  with  your  grow* 
Ing  fame." 

It  was  speedily  introduced  into  the  course  of 
studies  at  Cambridge,  and  the  author  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  (at  the  ssme  time  as  Miss  Herschel). 
The  Boyal  Society  of  London  unanimously 
voted  that  her  bust  should  be  placed  in  their 
great  hall,  and  Chantrey  was  chosen  as  the 
sculptor.  A  great  shipbuilder  at  Liverpool 
called  a  fine  ship  he  had  just  built  the  '*  Mary 
SomerviUe,"  and  had  a  copy  of  her  bust  as  a 
figure-head ;  and  from  the  Civil  List  a  pension 
of  £200  a  year  was  granted  her  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Those  relations  and  friends  who  had 
most  severely  criticised  and  ridiculed  her  on 
her  marriage  because  of  her  studies,  astonished 
at  her  success,  were  now  the  loudest  of  all  in 
her  praise ;  but  what  most  affected  her  was  the 
heartiness  and  warmth  with  which  her  husband 
entered  into  her  success. 

But  while  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  results 
of  her  labours,  having,  as  she  herself  observes, 
**  once  got  into  the  habit  of  writing,  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  her  spare  time."  Her 
first  work,  however,  soon  opened  up  the  way 
for  more.  In  re-writing  the  preface  of  the 
« Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  for  a  later 
edition,  she  was  struck  by  the  mutual  depend- 
ence and  connection  in  many  branches  of 
science.  This  led  her  to  project  her  second 
great  work,  "The  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences."  This  involved  an  immense  amount 
of  research  in  both  British  and  foreign  authors ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  labour  thus  undertaken, 
her  health,  which  had  never  been  good  at 
Chelsea,  became  so  bad  as  to  render  a  change 
necessary.  She  was  accordingly  taken  to  Paris, 
partly  because  it  was  so  near  London,  that  her 
husband,  who  could  not  remain  long  with  her 
at  a  time,  might  have  the  opportunity  of  fre- 
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qnently  crouing  the  Channel  for  a  flying  yiait 
After  her  arriTal  she  was  so  weak  and  ill,  that 
for  some  little  time  she  remained  every  day  in 
bed  till  one  o'clodc  writing,  and  then  either 
went  to  lit  in  the  Toileries  gardens  or  else 
reoeiTed  yislts.  As  strength  returned,  and  she 
was  better  able  to  nndezgo  the  fiitigaes  of 
society,  old  friends  clnsiered  round  her,  and 
new  friendships  were  formed.  Every  one  com- 
petent to  the  task  was  only  too  willing  to  aid 
her  in  her  work.  M.  Arago  gave  her  some 
interesting  memoirs,  and  lent  her  a  mass  of 
manuscripts,  with  leave  to  make  what  extracts 
she  might  deem  necessary.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  the  printing  proved  a  somewhat 
tedious  business,  as  all  the  corrected  proof- 
sheets  had  to  be  sent  through  the  embassy. 

In  time^  by  care  and  the  most  loving  atten- 
tion of  her  daughters,  a  measure  of  health  was 
at  length  restored  to  her,  and  she  returned 
again  to  England  and  home.  As  soon  as  she 
was  once  more  settled  at  Chelsea,  her  "  Connec- 
tion of  the  Physical  Sciences  "  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  first  edition  was  dedicated  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  was  received  by  those  capable  of 
appreciating  its  beauties  of  style  and  matter 
with  great  favour.  The  fame  of  its  gifted 
author  was  greatly  extended,  and  after  it  had 
run  through  eight  editions,  the  Qyuxrierly  Heview 
in  an  able  article  thus  spoke  of  it :  '*  Unassum- 
ing in  form  and  pretensions,  but  so  original  in 
design  and  perfect  in  execution,  as  well  to  merit 
the  success  of  eight  editions,  each  carefully 
embodying  all  of  augmentation  that  science  had 
intermediately  received.  Theugh  rich  in  works 
on  particular  sciences,  and  richer  still  in  those 
eminent  discoveries  which  establish  the  relations 
amongst  them,  yet  had  we  not  before  in  Eng- 
lish a  book  professedly  undertaking  to  expound 
these  connections,  which  form  the  greatest 
attainment  of  present  science,  and  the  most 
a<»ured  augury  of  higher  knowledge  beyond. 
Mrs  SomerviUe  held  this  conception  steadily 
before  her,  and  admirably  fulfilled  it  Her 
work,  indeed,  though  small  in  size,  is  a  true 
Cosmos  in  the  nature  of  its  design,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  materials  collected  and  condensed 
into  the  history  it  affords  of  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe.  In  some  respects,  her 
sciieme  of  treating  these  topics  so  far  resembles 
that  since  adopted  by  Humboldt,  that  we  may 
give  Mrs  SomerviUe  credit  for  partial  priority 
of  design,  while  believing  that  she  would  be  the 
last  person  to  assert  it  for  herself." 

No  sooner  had  this  new  book  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  world  of  science,  than  Mrs  Somer- 
viUe, at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Poisson,  com- 
menced writing  a  volume  on  the  form  and 
rotation  of  the  earth  and  planets,  as  a  kind 
of  complement  to  the  "Mechanism  of  the 
Heavens."  This  work  also  included  the  analy- 
tical attraction  of  spheroids,  the  form  and  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and 


atmosphere,  and  small  undulations.  This 
finished,  the  active  mind  projected,  and  the  no 
less  active  fingers  aocomplished,  a  work  of  246 
pages,  on  corves  and  surfaces  of  the  second  and 
higher  order.  While  writiDg  this  last,  as  she 
observes,  "eon  amore,  a  new  edition  of  the 
'  Physical  Sciences'  was  much  needed,  so  I  put 
on  high  pressure  and  woiked  at  both."  The 
two  manuscripts  above  mentioned,  however, 
were  put  on  one  side  and  foigotten,  and  it  was 
not  till  years  afterwards  the  anthor  found  them 
among  her  papers;  and  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year  she  amnsed  herself  by  impairing  the  time- 
worn  parts,  surprised  to  find  that  she  still 
retained  facility  in  the  calculus. 

Mrs  Somerville  was  already  meditating  and 
collecting  materials  for  her  work  on  *' Physical 
Geography,"  when  the  dangerous  iUness  of  her 
husband  and  her  own  delicate  health  necessi- 
tated removal  to  a  more  genial  climate  than 
England,  and  the  family  accordingly  went  to 
Rome;  and  from  that  time  she  never  again  re- 
mained for  any  long  continued  period  in  her 
own  country,  and  visits  were  very  few,  the 
after  portion  of  her  life  being  principally  spent 
in  Italy.  Rome,  Florence,  Albano,  Venice, 
Naples,  were  eadi  and  all  favoured  in  tnin. 
And  wherever  her  temporary  abode  for  the 
time  might  be,  she  seemed  the  chief  attraction 
to  men  of  science,  literature,  and  art  To 
merely  recapitulate  the  names  of  those  illustri- 
ous by  birth  or  attainments  who,  either  aa 
friends  or  acquaintances,  entered  into  her  life, 
would  take  up  far  more  space  than  we  can 
spare. 

In  Florence,  an  American  friend  invited  her 
to  an  evening  party,  to  meet  an  American 
authoress,  who  was  desirous  of  making  her 
acquaintance.  On  the  evening  in  question  the 
lady  was  placed  beside  her,  that  she  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  conversing.  ,  Mrs  SomerviUe 
addressed  her  several  times,  and  gained  nothing 
but  very  dry  answers  in  return;  at  length  the 
lady  fairly  turned  her  back  upon  her,  and  took 
no  further  notice.  But  the  rudeness  of  the 
American  authoress  was  far  more  than  com- 
pensated for,  by  an  introduction  to  Mrs  Brown- 
ing, "distinguished,"  says  Mrs  Somerville,  "as 
much  by  her  high  mental  qualities  and  poetical 
genius  as  by  her  modesty  and  simplicity." 

Staying  for  a  month  at  Bellaggio  (then  a  most 
lonely  village)  on  Lake  Como,  and  one  day 
making  a  boat  excursion  to  Menaggio,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  she  and  her  family 
encountered  a  storm  that  nearly  proved  fatal; 
it  blew  quite  a  gale,  and  the  lake  was  one  sheet 
of  foam.  The  terrified  boatmen,  instead  of 
attending  to  their  boat,  fell  down  on  their 
knees  in  prayer  to  the  Madonna.  Mr  Somer- 
viUe himself  was  compelled  to  seise  the  helm 
and  lower  the  saU,  or  aU  would  have  been 
drowned. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  her  rektions  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Tweed,  when  for  a  short  period  in 
England,  that  her  "  Physical  Oeography "  was 
oompleted,  and  preparations  were  being  made 
for  its  publication  when  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos  " 
appeared.  She  at  onoe  determined  to  pat  her 
own  mannscript  in  the  fire;  fortunately  her 
husband  thought  otherwise,  and  said,  **  Do  not 
be  rash — consult  some  of  our  friends— Herschel, 
for  instance. "  Sir  John  advised  her  by  all  means 
to  publish  it;  and  the  favour  with  which  it  was 
received,  and  the  success  it  met  with  on  its  ap- 
pearance, justified  the  eminent  astronomer's 
advice.  Sir  Henry  Holland  favourably  reviewed 
it  in  the  QytatUfdy.  This  was  the  third  great 
work  with  which  Mrs  Somerville  had  enriched 
the  world  of  science  and  letters,  and  six  edi- 
tions of  the  work  were  required  during  the 
anthor^s  lifetime.  Its  success,  however,  would 
perhaps  have  been  greater  but  for  one  reason. 
*'No  one,"  says  Mrs  Somerville,  "has  attempt- 
ed to  copy  my  'Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sdenoes,'  the  subjects  are  too  difficult;  but 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  '  Physical 
Geography,'  a  number  of  cheap  books  appeared, 
just  keeping  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  on 
which  account  it  has  only  gone  through  five 
editiona.    However,  a  sixth  is  now  required." 

Mrs  Somerville  was  residing  in  Florence  when 
the  Italian  war  of  liberation  broke  out,  and  saw 
the  entry  of  the  French  troops  under  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  with  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come they  received  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
hailed  them  as  their  deliverers  from  the  Aus- 
trians.  She  likewise  witnessed  the  entry  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  into  Florence,  from  the  balcony  of 
her  fnend,  the  Marchesa  Lajatico.  Indeed,  she 
took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
throwing  all  her  sympathies  into  the  popular 
cause;  her  letters  to  her  sou  fully  prove  this, 
and  her  account  of  the  universal  sorrow  felt  by 
the  Italians  on  the  death  of  Cavour  is  very 
touching.  "Italy,"  she  writes,  "has  been 
thrown  into  the  deepest  affliction  by  the  death 
of  Gavour.  In  my  long  life  I  never  knew  any 
crent  whatever  which  caused  so  universal  and 
deep  sorrow.  There  is  not  a  village  or  town 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula  which  has  not 
had  a  funeral  service,  and  the  very  poorest 
people,  who  had  hardly  clothes  on  their  backs, 
had  black  crape  tied  round  their  arm  or  neck. 
It  was  a  state  of  consternation,  and  no  won- 
der!" 

In  June  1860,  Mrs  Somerville  lost  her  hus- 
band after  only  three  days'  illness,  a  loss  she 
felt  severely ;  and  in  18d5  her  beloved  son  sud- 
denly expired.  But  between  those  two  dates  a 
woric  had  been  commenced  and  finished— her 
foortb  great  work,  "  Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Science."  Speaking  of  it  herself,  she  says  she 
made  a  great  mistake  in  writing  it,  and  repented 
doing  so,  adding,  "  Mathematics  are  the  natural 
bent  of  my  mind.  If  I  had  devoted  myself  ex- 
doatvely  to  that  study,  I  might  probably  have 


written  something  useful,  as  a  new  era  had 
begun  in  that  science." 

Extreme  old  age  did  not  for  one  moment 
damp  the  intellectual  ardour  of  this  remarkable 
woman;  no  social  or  scientific  question  was 
started  but  received  her  instant  and  earnest 
attention,  whether  merely  of  passing  or  deeper 
and  more  permanent  interest.  She  could  alike 
feel  interest  in  the  problems  of  higher  algebra, 
the  speculations  of  Darwin,  or  the  fate  of  Mr 
Herbert's  bill  for  the  protection  of  land  birds. 
The  beauties  and  glories  of  the  earth,  sea,  and 
sky  were  always  an  unfailing  source  of  delight 
to  her,  and  her  love  for  all  living  creatures 
never,  while  life  lasted,  ceased.  Hear  her 
beautiful  confession,  written  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year : 

"  I  have  lately  entered  my  eighty-ninth  year, 
grateful  to  Gk)d  for  the  innumerable  blessings 
He  has  bestowed  on  me  and  my  children;  at 
peace  with  all  on  earth,  and  I  trust  that  I  may 
be  at  peace  with  my  Maker  when  my  last  hour 
comes,  which  cannot  now  be  far  distant.  .  .  . 
The  short  time  I  have  to  live  naturally  occupies 
my  thoughts.  In  the  blessed  hope  of  meeting 
again  with  my  beloved  children,  and  those  who 
were  and  are  dear  to  me  on  earth,  I  think  of 
death  with  composure,  and  perfect  confidence  in 
the  mercy  of  God.  Yet  to  me,  who  am  afraid 
to  sleep  alone  on  a  stormy  night,  or  even  to 
sleep  comfortably  any  night  unless  some  one  is 
near,  it  is  a  fearful  thought  that  my  spirit  must 
enter  that  new  state  of  existence  quite  alone. 
We  are  told  of  the  infinite  glories  of  that  state, 
and  I  believe  in  them,  though  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  us ;  but  as  I  do  comprehend,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the 
visible  world,  I  confess  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
leave  it  I  shall  regret  the  sky,  the  sea,  with 
all  the  changes  of  their  beautiful  colouring,  the 
earth  with  its  verdure  and  flowers ;  but  far  more 
shall  I  grieve  to  leave  animals  who  have  followed 
our  steps  affectionately  for  years,  without  know- 
ing for  certainty  their  ultimate  fate,  though  I 
firmly  believe  the  living  principle  is  never  ex- 
tinguished. Since  the  atoms  of  matter  are  in- 
destructible, as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  spark  which  gives  to  their  union 
life,  memory,  affection,  intelligence,  and  fidelity, 
is  evanescent.  Every  atom  in  the  human  fhune, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  animals,  undergoes  a  peri- 
odical change  by  continual  waste  and  renova- 
tion ;  the  abode  is  changed,  not  its  inhabitant. 
If  animals  have  no  future,  the  existence  of  many 
is  most  wretched ;  multitudes  are  starved,  cruelly 
beaten  and  loaded  during  life ;  many  die  under 
a  barbarous  vivisection.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  creature  was  created  for  uncompensated 
misery;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  attributes 
of  God's  mercy  and  justice.  I  am  sincerely 
happy  to  find  that  I  am  not  the  only  believer  in 
the  immortality  of  the  lower  animals." 

In  her  ninetieth  year.  Professor  Peiroe  of 
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America  sent  her  s  "lithographed  copy  of  a 
very  profonnd  memoir  in  linear  and  associatiTe 
algebra.**  In  reading  the  work,  she  met  with  a 
few  diflBcnlties,  and  from  Mr  Spottiswoode  pro- 
cured some  books  to  lend  her  assistance  in  over- 
coming them.  "Now  I  got  exactly  what  I 
wanted,'*  she  writes,  "  and  I  am  very  bosy  for  a 
few  hours  every  morning;  delighted  to  have  an 
occupation  so  entirely  to  my  mind.  I  thank 
God  that  my  intellect  is  still  unimpaired.  I  am 
grateful  to  Professor  Peirce  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  it  so  agreeably.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day  I  have  recourse  to  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  and  more  modem  light  reading, 
besides  the  newspapers,  which  always  interested 
me  much.  I  have  resumed  my  habit  of  working, 
and  can  count  the  threads  of  a  fine  canvas  with- 
out spectacles.  I  receive  every  one  who  comea 
to  see  me,  and  often  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  old  friends  very  unexpectedly.  In  the 
evening  I  read  a  novel,  but  my  tragic  days  are 
over.  I  prefer  a  cheerful  conversational  novel 
to  the  sentimental  ones.  I  have  recently  been 
reading  Walter  Scott's  novels  again,  and  en- 
joyed the  broad  Scotch  in  them.  I  play  a  few 
games  of  b^que  with  one  of  my  daughters,  for 
honour  and  glory,  and  so  our  evenings  pass 
pleasantly  enough." 

Her  remarkable  powers  of  activity  both  of 
mind  and  body  remained  almost  unimpaired  to 
the  close.  A  £ew  months  before  her  death,  and 
in  her  ninety-second  year,  she  drove  about  to 
see  the  splendid  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  1872, 
of  which  she  has  left  a  very  graphic  account. 
And  in  this  ninety-second  year  of  her  age  she 
thus  writes :  "  I  am  now  in  my  ninety-second 
year,  still  able  to  drive  out  for  several  hours. 
I  am  extremely  deaf,  and  my  memory  of  ordi- 
nary events,  and  especially  of  the  names  of 
people,  is  failing,  but  not  for  mathematical  and 
scientific  subjects.  I  am  still  able  to  read  books 
on  the  higher  algebra  for  four  or  five  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  even  to  solve  the  problems. 
Sometimes  I  find  them  difficult,  but  my  old  ob- 
stinacy remains ;  for  if  I  do  not  succeed  to-day, 
I  attack  them  again  on  the  morrow.  I  also 
e^joy  reading  about  all  the  new  discoveries  and 
theories  in  the  scientific  world,  and  on  all 
branches  of  science." 

But  even  Mary  Somerville,  whose  life  extended 
over  so  many  years,  was  loath  to  say  farewell 
to  the  world,  fflie  regretted  she  should  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  several  things  accomplished 
and  several  mooted  questions  settled.  <*  Though 
far  advanced  in  years,"  she  writes,  '*  I  take  as 
lively  an  interest  as  ever  in  passing  events.  I 
regret  that  I  shall  not  live  to  know  the  result  of 
the  expedition  to  determine  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 


determined  by  the  transits  of  Venus,  and  the 
source  of  the  most  renowned  of  rivers,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  will  immortalise  the  name  of  Dr 
Livingstone.  But  I  regret  most  of  all  that  I 
shaU  not  see  the  suppression  of  the  most  atro- 
cious system  of  slavery  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity — ^that  made  known  to  the  worid  by 
Dr  Livingstone  and  by  lir  Stanley,  and  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  gone  to  suppress  by  order 
of  the  British  Qovemment." 

But  in  the  next  and  concluding  paragraph 
of  her  **  Personal  Recollections,"  we  find  words 
of  submission,  resignation,  and  gratitude  for  a 
life  so  long  preserved.  "The  Blue  Peter  has 
been  long  flying  at  my  foremast,  and  now  that  I 
am  in  my  ninety-second  year,  I  must  soon  ex- 
pect the  signal  for  sailing.  It  is  a  solenm  voy- 
age, but  it  does  not  disturb  my  tranquillity. 
Deeply  sensible  of  my  utter  unworthiness,  and 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings I  have  received,  I  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy 
of  my  Almighty  Creator.  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  my  intellect  is  still  unimpaired ; 
and  although  my  strength  is  weakness,  my 
daughters  support  my  tottering  steps,  and  by 
incessant  care  and  help,  make  the  infirmities 
of  age  so  light  to  me  that  I  am  perfectly 
happy." 

The  end  soon  came;  quietly  and  gently  she 
passed  from  life  unto  death.  Those  around  her 
were  scarcely  conscious  when  the  great  change 
came.  She  passed  away  in  her  sleep  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  November  1872.  Her 
grave  is  in  the  English  Campo  Santo  of  Naples. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Mary  Somerville,  a  life 
without  reproach.  Profoundly  and  sincerely 
religious,  with  a  solemn,  deep-rooted  faith,  in- 
fluencing thought  and  action,  in  the  God  she 
reverenced  and  loved,  "  which  gave  her  strength 
to  endure  many  sorrows,  and  was  the  mainspring 
of  that  extreme  humility  which  was  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  her  character,*'  she  was  sot 
one  to  talk  glibly  of  her  feelings  and  faith,  hold- 
ing them  far  too  sacred  to  be  talked  of  lightly, 
but  with  dear  and  intimate  friends  she  spoke  of 
them  freely.  She  was  indeed  censured  by  name 
from  the  pulpit  of  York  Cathedral;  but  all 
whom  the  pulpit  has  censured  and  condemned 
have  not  been  infidels  or  unbelievers — perhaps 
in  most  instances,  at  least  in  many,  better 
Christians  even  than  those  fulminating  against 
theuL  Surely  it  is  not  the  holding  of  this  or 
that  doctrine  that  makes  the  Christian,  but  in- 
stead, a  life  of  consistency,  purity,  of  duty  cheer- 
fully fulfllled,  and  of  love  towards  God  and  His 
earthly  children.  And  such  was  Mary  Somer- 
villo's  faith,  and  such  her  life.  May  her  memory 
long  be  preserved  among  us,  and  her  life  care- 
fully studied  t 
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Jedburgh,  the  coantj  town  of  Bozbuiglishire, 
standB  by  the  peaceful  Jed,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Enghmd  and  Scotland.  It  is  peculiarly 
a  Border  town ;  and  in  the  days  of  Border  war- 
fare the  cry  of  '*  Jethart's  here  "  was  a  famous 
battle-cry.  It  was  burned  six  or  seven  times  by 
the  invading  armies  of  the  English.  The  Earl  of 
Surrey,  writing  to  Henry  VIII.  after  burning 
the  abbey  and  spoiling  the  town,  said,  *'  I  found 
the  Scottes  at  this  time  the  boldest  men  and  the 
hottest  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  nation."  The 
Baid  of  Redeswire,  which  was  fought  on  the 
slopes  of  Carter  Fell,  ended  in  victory  for  the 
Scots,  mainly  through  the  presence  of  the  Jed- 
burgh worthies.  *' Jeddart  justice,"  to  hang 
first  and  try  afterwards,  has  become  proverbial, 
and  speaks  plainly  of  the  rudeness  of  the  times. 
Jedburgh  Castle  was  destroyed  as  early  as  1490. 
David  L  had  his  royal  castle  at  Jedworth ;  Mal- 
colm IV.  died  there ;  and  the  marriage  of  Alex- 
ander IIL  with  Jolande  of  France  was  celebrated 
within  its  walls.  Professor  Cosmo  Innes  speaks 
of  the  woods  and  "  meadows,  those  fairy  fields 
by  the  side  of  the  Jed,'*  as  forming  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  peculiarly  Scotch  scenes  I 
have  ever  seen."  Queen  Mary  had  her  court  at 
Jedburgh  on  several  occasions,  and  on  her  return 
6x>m  her  visit  to  Botbwell,  at  Hermitage  Castle, 
Liddesdale,  she  lay  sick  of  a  fever  for  a  whole 
month,  in  a  house  which  still  stands,  in  what  is 
now  called  Queen  Street 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  which  was  so  often  muti- 
lated by  English  soldiers,  was  founded  by  David 
L  After  the  consummation  of  the  Union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  Jedbui^h  sank  in 
importance  and  its  trade  decayed.  The  old  j 
abbey,  like  the  neighbouring  ruin  of  Melrose, 
WIS  used  ss  a  quarry  for  building  purposes,  and 
in  oxie  of  its  aisles  a  school  Was  held  for  many 


Robert  Bums  when  he  visited  Jedburgh  in 
1787  spoke  of— 


ft 


Eden  scenes  on  crystal  Jed.' 


William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  when  on 
their  tour  through  Scotland  in  1803,  met  that 
marvellous  old  penon  which  the  poet  commem- 

crated: 

"  Under  Jedburgh  tower 
A  matiOD  dwells  who,  though  she  bean 
Our  mortal  complement  of  yeara, 
Lives  in  the  light  of  youthful  glee, 
And  she  will  dance  and  sing  with  thee.'* 

Hr  Scott,  then  the  "Sheriif,"  and  afterwards 
Sir  Walter,  sat  with  the  two  travellers  for  an 


hour  or  two  after  their  arrival,  and  repeated  to 
them  a  portion  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
then  unpublished.  The  windows  of  their  rooms 
overlooking  the  churchyard,  the  keen  eye  of 
Dora  Wordsworth  detected  seme  of  the  women 
of  the  town  who  entered  the  churchyard,  and 
used  the  top  of  some  of  the  flat  gravestones  on 
which  to  <*bittle"  or  mangle  their  clothes. 
William  Laidlaw,  from  Yarrow,  the  friend, 
afterwards  the  factor  and  amanuensis  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  newly  awakened  admiration 
for  Wordsworth's  poetry,  as  strong  as  that 
which  may  have  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  De 
Quincey,  accompanied  them  on  a  walking  excur- 
sion up  the  Jed.  Scott  was  with  them  too,  and 
where  could  the  company  have  found  a  better 
guide  in  broad  Scotland?  The  Wordsworths 
were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  woods  around 
Femiehirst.  Dr  Somerville,  the  historian,  and 
uncle  of  the  celebrated  Mary  Somerville,  called 
upon  them  there,  and  invited  them  to  the  manse. 
Visiting  the  court  to  hear  the  judge  pronounce 
the  charge.  Miss  Wordsworth  afterwards  spoke 
of  it  in  her  journal  as  "the  most  curious  speci- 
men of  old  woman's  oratory  and  newspaper 
paragraph  loyalty  that  was  ever  heard."  Scott 
accompanied  the  two-  travellers  to  Hawick. 
"  Mr  Scott,"  says  Miss  Wordsworth,  "  pointed 
out  to  us  Ruberslaw,  Minto  Crags,  and  every 
other  remarkable  object  in  or  near  the  Vale  of 
Teviot,  and  we  scarcely  passed  a  house  for  which 
he  had  not  some  story."  How  striking  in  their 
simplicity,  too,  are  her  remarks  in  passing 
through  Denhohn,  the  birthplace  of  John  Ley- 
den!  *'We  passed  through  a  village,  whither 
Leyden,  Scott's  intimate  friend,  the  author  of 
'Scenes  of  Infancy,'  was  used  to  walk  several 
miles  of  moorland  country  every  day  to  school, 
a  poor  bare-footed  boy.  He  is  now  in  India, 
applying  himself  to  Oriental  literature,  and  I 
doubt  not,  it  is  his  dearest  thought  that  he  may 
come  and  end  his  days  upon  the  banks  of  Teviot, 
or  some  other  of  the  Lowland  streams — for  he 
is,  like  Mr  Scott,  passionately  attached  to  the 
district  of  the  Borders."  Alas !  this  was  not  to 
be,  and 

"A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
Has  Leyden's  cold  remains." 

But  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  village  green  of  Denholm.  They  parted 
from  Scott  at  Hawick,  no  doubt  with  regret  on 
both  sides. 

David  Brewster,  the  third  child  and  second 
son  of  James  Brewster,  rector  of  Jedburgh 
Grammar  School,  was  boni  in  the  Canongate 
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tb«re,  OB  Om  llth  of  Deccabcr  178L 
remarkable  mes  bad  raedTed  tbctr  cdaeatioB  at 
tiM  pariah  aebool,  noUUjr,  John  Bathafiird, 
alterwardf  principal  of  8t  SaHakv'a  Ccrfkga,  St 
Aiktrewf ;  fiaoiiiel  Bvthcrfiotil,  vlio  waa  bom  at 
Kiabety  near  Jedbvrgh ;  and  TbomioB  the  poet» 
wbo  waa  bom  at  Kdnam,  vtu  Kefao,  bvt  wboae 
fatbcr  waa  tramlated  to  Sontbdeaa,  nearJtA' 
bv)^  wbeii  tba  fntiiri  poet  wat  onljrtwo  jean 
of  age*  The  elder  Brewater  had  the  rcpstatioii 
of  being  "the  beat  Latin  aeholar  and  the  quick- 
eat  temper  in  Scotland."  Yoang  Bieweter^a 
mother,  aa  aeoomplisbed  woman  for  the  timea 
iibe  Ured  in,  died  when  he  waa  in  hia  ninth  year. 
A  atepmother  died  alao^  when  the  earee  of  the 
bonaehold  deroWed  on  Oriael,  the  only  daughter, 
who  waa  three  yean  hia  aenio^.  David,  natu- 
rally gifted  with  a  keen  intellect,  waa  qoick  at 
hie  leMona.  An  aiale  in  ttie  old  abbey  formeriy 
naed  aa  a  achool  waa  called  the  "howir;''feataof 
climbing  were  indolged  in,  and  atepping  acroai 
a  "gap"  in  one  of  the  walU  at  a  height  of  ninety 
feet  from  the  groond.  An  old  none  of  yoong 
Brewater  filled  hia  yonng  imagination  with 
many  a  ghott  atory,  the  remembrance  of  which 
haunted  him  into  mature  life. 

In  point  of  companionahip,  young  Brewster 
waa  well  off,  Besidei  the  memben  of  aereral 
intelligent  middle-claai  families,  many  of  whom 
were  distinguished  in  after-life,  he  waa  brought 
into  contact  with  Dr  Somenrille,  the  parish 
minister,  the  uncle  and  father-in-law  of  Maiy 
Somenrille,  and  who  is  spoken  of  aa  haying  been 
the  kind  friend  and  patron  of  many  young  men 
who  gathered  around  him.  Brewster  not  unfre- 
quently  acted  aa  hia  amanuensis,  and  gained 
from  him  some  valuable  lessons  in  composition. 
Someryille  wa4  the  historian  of  William  and 
Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  and  his  "  Reminiscences 
of  his  own  Times"  are  still  remembered.  A 
still  more  remarkable  man,  ten  yean  his  senior, 
waa  James  Veitch  of  Inchbonny,  near  Jedbuigh. 
Veitch  was  a  workman  of  genius,  who,  originally 
tnined  to  make  ploughs,  had  greatly  improved 
and  modified  them.  He  contributed  various 
articles  on  mechanical  science  to  the  "Edinburgh 
EnoyclopaMlia."  The  making  of  telescopes  was 
a  favourite  occupation  with  him.  He  also 
studied  astronomy,  and  was  the  fint  to  discover 
the  great  comet  of  1811.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
knew  him  well,  used  to  say:  "Well,  James, 
when  are  you  coming  amongst  us  in  Edinburgh 
to  take  your  place  with  our  philosopheni"  The 
nply  would  be,  "I  will  think  of  that,  Sir 
Walter,  when  you  become  a  Lord  of  Session." 
Scott  spoke  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Ellis  of 
Ottorburn  as  "  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  self- 
taught  philosopher,  astronomer,  and  mathema- 
tician, residing  at  Inchbonny;  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  eztnordinary  persons  I  ever  knew. 
He  is  a  connection  of  Aingan  Oliver,  and  is  in 
possession  of  his  sword,  a  very  fine  weapon. 
James  Veitch  is  one  of  the  very  best  maken  of 


of  aaUiiaumyaad 

aa  the  obscrrslian  of  his 

Tlie  workshop  at  laAbunny 
the  first  and  truest  praetieai 
At  the  age  of  t 
peated  vidta   to  Yeitch'a 
finished  the  ooBstmctioB  of 


fcAop^ 


teleacope  with 
which  to  oboerre  the  atany  hosta.  A  eataia 
Maigant  SomerviQe  in  Jedburgh  manse  is  aaid 
to  have  first  awakened  the  tender  paasioB  in  hia 
breast,  but  aa  he  never  told  hia  love^  nothing 
came  of  it  In  the  year  1793;  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  we  find  him  a  stadent  at  Edinburgh 
University.  At  that  time,  in  preferenee  to  the 
lumbering  coach,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  walk  home,  a  journey  of  forty-five  mUes^ 
and  immediately  afterwards  repair  to  Inchbonny. 
Young  Brewster  was  intended  for  the  ministry, 
his  father  being  a  staunch  aupporter  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland.  Three  of  his  farothen 
afterwards  became  able  ministen;  their  names 
were — James,  Oeoige,  and  Patrick.  But  the 
leaning  of  his  own  mind  at  this  time  waa  to- 
wards science.  His  college  career,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  his  daughter,  who  wrote  the  record 
of  his  home  life,  waa  both  brilliant  and  solid. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1800,  and  in  the 
same  year  made  his  first  discovery  in  the  science 
of  optics.  In  Ms  twentieth  year  he  became 
editor  of  the  BdiinbwrgK  Moffosine,  to  which  ha 
had  proviously  been  a  contributor.  He  also 
acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Captain  Hors- 
burgh  of  Pirn,  Peebleshire,  remaining  with 
them  till  180i.  All  the  while  he  was  busying 
himself  with  scientific  experiments,  making  ex- 
periments in  light  or  amusing  himself  with  an 
electrifying  machine.  At  last  Brewster  waa 
licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  his  fint  senhon  was  preached  in  St  Cuth* 
bert's  Church,  Edinburgh.  Dr  Paul,  one  of  the 
ministen  of  the  "  West  Kirk  "  at  the  time,  has 
left  the  following  record  of  the  event : 

"  Having  passed  through  the  Hall,  and  having 
been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
Brewster  preached  his  fint  sermon  in  St  Cuth- 
bert's,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  termed,  the  West 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  largest  in  Soot- 
land,  accommodating  2500  hearen.  This  spa- 
clous  church,  ¥rith  its  double  tier  of  galleries, 
was  on  this  occasion  unusually  crowded,  for  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  drow  together  not 
only  numben  of  his  fellow-students,  but  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  men,  anxious  to  hear  how  he 
would  begin  his  professional  career.  The  mini- 
sten were  present — Sir  Henry  MoncrieiT  and  Dr 
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P&ul — uid  the  appearance  of  that  vast  oongrega* 
tion  whifch  the  youthiol  preacher  was  to  address 
was  most  impodng,  and  to  a  person  of  his  anxl- 
ona,  nervous  temperament,  mnst  have  been  most 
formidable.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  went 
throngh  the  whole  servipe>  for  a  beginner  evi- 
dently under  excitement,  most  admirably.  He 
had  his  discourse  thoroughly  committed  to 
memory,  and  delivered  it  with  great  energy, 
incieasittg  to  the  close,  which  was  in  these  last 
words:  ' Let  it  be  our  firm  resolution,  our  con- 
stant endeavour,  our  importunate  prayer,  that  so 
long  as  we  have  being  and  breath,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord.' " 

Although  fairly  successful  in  his  first  attempt 
at  preaching,  the  undercurrent  of  his  mind  was 
still  for  science.  From  the  first,  he  was  troubled 
with  a  nervous  infirmity,  which  prevented  him 
from  thoroughly  enjoying  any  of  his  own  efforts. 
In  1S04,  Brewster  entered  the  fiunily  of  General 
Dirom,  of  Mount  Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  as  a 
tutor;  and  there  he  remained  till  1807.  In  the 
year  1805  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinlmrgh,  but  this  appointment  was  afterwards 
conferred  on  Mr  Leslie.  He  became  a  candidate 
Ua  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  This  same 
year  he  was  made  LL.D.  of  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity and  M.  A.  of  Cambridge.  In  January  1808 
he  was  elected  a  non-resident  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  same 
year  we  find  him  busy  with  the  editorship  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopa^ia,*'  the  scheme  of 
which  had  been  casually  suggested  to  him  by 
two  of  his  friends.  In  1808  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Sprouston,  near  Kelso,  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  Perth ; 
but  owing  to  a  competing  presentation  by  an- 
other patron,  he  withdrew,  as  he  had  no  wish  to 
assert  his  right  by  litigation.  Some  records 
ranain  of  a  visit  he  made  to  London  in  1809, 
and  of  an  interesting  tour  through  England.  On 
the  Slst  July  1810,  he  was  married  to  Juliet, 
yoongest  daughter  of  James  Macpherson,  known 
as  "  Ossian  Macpherson."  Perhaps  through  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  connection  he  had  now  formed, 
he  all  along  never  entertained  a  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  or  the  authorship  of  "  Ossian's 
Poems." 

The  success  of  the  "  Edinbui^h  Encyclopcedia," 
which  was  only  completed  in  1830,  does  not  seem 
to  have  fully  justified,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
▼iew,  the  enormous  labour  which  it  necessarily 
entailed  on  Brewster.  The  extreme  irregularity 
of  its  issue  is  said  to  have  harmed  its  popularity. 
This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want 
of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  contributors. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  work  that  Brew- 
fter  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Kil- 
many,  for  an  article  on  Christianity.  The 
writing  of  this  article  is  said  to  have  brought 
borne  to  him  with  greater  force  and  power  the 


vital  truth  and  meaning  of  Christianity.  It  also 
established  a  friendship,  broken  only  by  the 
death  of  Chalmers  in  1847.  Besides  this  regular 
work,  in  1811  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  Fergu- 
son's "Astronomer."  In  1813  he  sent  a  paper  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  '*Some  Pi-oper- 
ties  of  Light."  In  the  same  year  he  published 
a  "Treatise  on  New  Philospphical  Instruments 
for  Various  Purposes  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 
The  state  of  his  health  in  1814  rendered  a  change 
of  scene  imperative.  He  parted  from  his  wife 
and  young  family  in  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh, 
with  much  regret  that  they  could  not  accom- 
pany him.  He  kept  a  journal  of  this  foreign 
tour,  which  is  still  presewed.  The  following, 
from  the  diary  kept  during  his  tour  abroad,  are 
sharp  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  some  Paris  ta'oans : 

"  Camot. — He  resembled  very  much  the  pic- 
ture of  him  which  I  have,  but  appears  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  discontented,  and  in  bad  health. 

"Legendre, — ^A  very  tall  and  very  thin  man, 
with  an  expressive  and  intelligent  countenance, 
white  powdered  hair,  tied  and  curled  above  the 
ears. 

"DetTnarets, — ^An  old  reverend-looking  man. 
One  of  the  old  chemists. 

"Potsstm. — ^A  young  and  active  little  man, 
with  a  sweet  and  expressive  countenance. 

**Arago, — Toung  (28),  good-looking,  dark, 
very  pleasant,  and  intelligent. 

**  Monge, — Below  the  middle  size,  stoops,  has 
a  full  face,  and  white  curled  hair. 

**LaTnarck, — ^A  good-looking  old  man,  with  a 
light  coat  and  an  embroidered  waistcoat;  little 
and  rather  crooked. 

"PortaL—A.  fine,  reverend-looking  old  man, 
with  a  small  face. 

*'  Gay-Lussae. — A  slender  young  man,  a  little 
marked  on  the  face  with  small-pox;  apparently 
a  great  enthusiast  in  chemistry. 

"IlosseL — ^A  little  thick  and  active  man. 

**  Charle3. — An  oM  man,  intelligent  face. 

**  Burckhardt. — A  thin,  pale,  and  slender 
young  man. 

**  Delambre,^A  little,  oldish  man, very  yellow; 
a  little  marked  with  the  small-pox. 

"  Ctifoier, — Has  rather  the  appearance  of  being 
self-sufi!cient;  is  a  little  man,  with  a  projecting 
brow  and  chin. 

<*iru»«ani.— A  stout  and  rather  corpulent 
man.  He  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president ; 
spectacles,  and  sallow.    V. -president 

"  jprony. — Not  handsome ;  Luge  nose ;  intelli- 
gent and  active. 

**L^evre  (Wneatf.— Like  Prony;  so  much  so, 
that  I  took  the  one  for  the  other.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  class." 

He  returned  to  engage  in  his  ''  Eocydopsedia" 
work  with  renewed  ardour.  In  1815  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from 
which  society  he  received  in  succession  six 
medals,  in  each  case  for  discoveries  in  light.  In 
1816  the  French  Institute  awarded  to  him  half 
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of  the  prixe  of  8000  firancs,  given  for  the  two 
moat  important  discoTeriee  of  Physical  Science 
in  Europe. 

**  In  the  whole  history  of  science  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  disooTery  of  andent  or  of  modem 
date  that  promised  so  rich  a  reward  to  the 
inventor,  and  was  so  completely  anticipated,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  kaleidoscope.*  The  very 
announcement  of  the  patent,  by  which  the 
discovery  was  intended  to  be  secured,  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  infringement  so 
extensive,  as  to  leave  all  legal  redress  unattain- 
able. But  the  piracy  did  not  terminate  here; 
for  various  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  its 
author,  Sir  David  Brewster,  of  the  merits  of  the 
discovery,  and  to  refer  it  to  Baptista  Porta, 
Harris,  Wood,  Bradley,  etc  All  these  were 
very  satisfactorily  answered  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  confirmed  by  Professor  Playfair,  Mr 
Watt,  and  Professor  Pictet,  who  attested  the 
originality  of  the  invention. 

"It  was  in  the  year  1814,  when  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  engaged  in  experiments  on  the 
polarisation  of  light  by  successiye  reflections 
between  plates  of  glass,  the  reflectors  being  in 
some  cases  inclined  to  each  other,  that  he  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  circular  arrangement  of 
the  images  of  a  candle  round  a  centre,  or  the 
multiplication  of  the  sectors  formed  by  the 
extremities  of  the  glass  plates.  In  repeating  at 
a  subsequent  i>eriod  the  experiments  of  M.  Biot 
on  the  action  of  fluids  upon  light,  Brewster 
placed  the  fluids  in  a  trough  formed  by  two 
plates  of  glass  cemented  together  at  an  angle. 
The  eye  being  necessarily  placed  at  one  end,  some 
of  the  cement  which  had  been  pressed  through 
between  the  plates  appeared  to  be  arranged  into 
a  regular  figure.  The  symmetry  of  this  figure 
being  very  remarkable.  Sir  David  Brewster  set 
himself  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  in  doing  this  he  discovered  the 
leading  principles  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

"  Upon  these  principles.  Sir  David  Brewster 
constructed  an  instrument,  in  which  he  fixed 
ipermanendy  across  the  ends  of  the  reflectors 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and  other  irregular 
objects;  but  the  great  step  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  instrument  remained  yet  to  be 
made,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards 
that  the  idea  occurred  to  the  inventor  oiffimng 
motion  io  otQecta,  such  as  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  etc,  which  were  placed  loosely  in  a  cell 
at  the  end  of  the  instrument.  When  this  idea 
was  carried  into  execution,  the  kaleidoscope  in 
its  simple  form  was  completed. 

"  The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  Important 
step  of  the  invention,  was  to  employ  a  draw 
tube  and  lens,  by  means  of  which  beautiful 
forms  could  be  created  from  objects  of  all  sixes, 
and  at  all  distances  from  the  observer.    In  this 


•  "  Great  Triumphs  of  Great  Men."    W.  P.  Nimmo, 
London  and  Edinburgh. 


way  the  x>ower  of  the  kaleidoscope  was  in- 
definitely extended,  and  every  object  in  nature 
could  be  introduced  into  the  picture,  in  tho 
same  manner  as  if  these  objects  had  been  re- 
duced in  sixe^  and  actually  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  reflectors. 

'*  The  kaleidoscope  being  now  completed, 
Brewster  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  seeure  the 
exclusive  property  of  it.  After  the  patent  wia 
signed,  and  the  instruments  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, the  gentleman  who  was  employed  to 
manufiu^ure  them  under  the  patent,  earned  one 
to  show  to  the  principal  London  opticians,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  orders  for  them.  These 
gentlemen  naturally  made  one  for  their  own 
use  and  the  amusement  of  their  friends;  and 
the  character  of  the  instruments  being  thus 
made  public,  the  manufacture  extended  to  tin- 
men and  glaziers;  and  kaleidoscopes  were  soon 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  London  at  all 
prices,  some  even  as  low  as  a  shilling.  No 
proof  of  the  originality  of  the  kaleidoscope 
could  be  stronger  than  the  sensation  which  it 
created  in  London  and  Paris.  In  the  memory 
of  man,  no  invention  and  no  work,  whether 
addressed  to  the  imagination  or  the  understand- 
ing, ever  produced  such  an  effect  A  universal 
mania  for  the  instrument  seixed  all  classes, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  most 
ignorant  to  the  most  learned ;  and  every  person 
not  only  felt,  but  expressed  the  feeling,  that  a 
new  pleasure  had  been  added  to  their  existencew 

'*  The  pirated  instruments,  of  course,  were  only 
of  the  simple  form,  and  necessarily  of  rude  and 
unscientific  construction.  They,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  deeply  injuring  the  property  of  the 
inventor ;  but  the  rage  was  soon  over,  and  they 
were  thrown  aside  as  a  pleasing  but  useless  toy. 

**  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  patent 
kaleidoscope,  which  is  of  great  service  in  ex- 
hibiting an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  patterns, 
which  are  transferred  to  several  of  our  manu- 
factures. The  system  of  endless  changes  is 
named  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  properties 
of  the  kaleidoscope.  With  a  number  of  loose 
objects — pieces  of  glass,  for  example — ^it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  any  figure  we  have 
admired,  when  it  is  once  lost;  centuries  may 
elapse  before  the  same  combination  returns. 
If  the  objects,  however,  are  placed  in  the  cell  so 
as  to  have  very  little  motion,  the  same  figure  may 
be  recalled;  and,  if  absolutely  fixed,  the  same 
pattern  will  return  in  every  evolution  of  the  object 
plate.  A  calculation  of  the  number  of  forms  it 
given  upon  the  ordinaryprinciples  of  combination, 
namely,  that  24  pieces  of  glass  may  be  combined 
18917242888872552999425128493402200  times,  an 
operation  the  performance  of  which  would  take 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of  years,  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  twenty  of  them  were 
performed  every  minute.  This  calculation,  8ur« 
prising  as  it  appears,  is  false,  not  from  being 
exaggerated,  but  ftom  being  far  inferior  to  the 
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reality.  II  proceeds  npon  the  supposition  that 
one  piece  of  glass  can  exhibit  only  one  figure, 
and  that  two  pieces  can  exhibit  only  two  flgnres ; 
whereas  it  is  obvious  that  two  pieces,  though 
they  can  only  be  combined  in  two  ways  on  the 
same  straight  line,  yet  the  one  can  be  put  above 
and  below  the  other,  as  well  as  on  its  right  side 
or  its  left  side,  and  may  be  joined  so  that  the 
line  connecting  those  centres  may  have  an  in- 
finite number  of  positions  with  respect  to  an 
horixontal  line." 

In  the  course  of  years  the  title  of  the  Edin- 
Utryh  Magazins  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pkiloaophieal  Journal,  which  he 
edited  along  with  Professor  Jameson,  the  min- 
eralogist; this  magazine  afterwards  appeared  as 
the  JBdifiiurgh  Journal  of  Science,  In  1821  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  Royal  Scottish  Society 
of  Arts,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  named  a 
director.  In  1820  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Civil  Engineers  in  London,  and 
in  1822  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Bdenoes.  Amonglit  other  miscellaneous  literary 
work,  he  found  time  to  edit  a  translation  of 
Legendre's  "  Oeometry,"  four  volumes  of  Pro- 
fessor Robison's  "Essays  on  various  Subjects  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy/'  and,  in  1823,  Euler's 
**  Letters  to  a  Gkrman  Princess,"  with  notes 
and  a  life  of  the  author.  His  method  of  work 
was  to  throw  himself  entirely  into  his  subject 
for  the  time  being.  <*I  am  one  of  those  ill- 
oiiganised  people,"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
'*  who  cannot  work  by  rule.  I  must  be  in  a  fit 
of  either  unremitting  labour  or  of  absolute  re- 
laxation, taking  no  amusement  in  the  one  par- 
oxysm, and  doing  no  business  in  the  other." 
By  way  of  retirement  and  healthy  relaxation, 
he  fixed  on  a  site  for  a  country  dwelliug,  in  the 
Tale  of  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose,  and  just  op- 
posite Melrose  Abbey.  Here  he  bought  a  small 
farm,  and  built  a  dwelling-house  upon  it,  which 
be  called  Allerly.  This  latter  name  was  a 
reminiscence  of  his  Jedburgh  boyhood,  in  recol- 
lection of  Allan,  and  of  Allerly  Well,  where  he 
had  so  often  quenched  his  thirst  in  his  younger 
days.  This  pleasant  country  residence  became 
the  home  of  the  Brewsters  in  the  spring  of  1824, 
and  the  household  removed  there  entirely  in  1827. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  in  one  of  her  visits  made  to 
Scotland,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Brewster 
in  1828,  which  resulted  in  a  lively  corresx)ond- 
snce  on  both  sides.  The  MS.  of  her  *'  Sequel  to 
Hany  and  Lucy  "  was  subjected  to  his  scien- 
tific critidsm.  About  this  time  he  was  engaged 
to  endeavouring  to  discover  the  secret  regarding 
tbe  authorship  of  the  letters  of  "  Junius."  His 
admiration  of  these  letters  is  said  to  have  been 
intense,  leading  him  to  write  an  article  after- 
wards on  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  the  North 
BrUxMh  Review.  Further  honours  flowed  in 
vpon  Brewster.  In  1825  he  was  made  a  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  French  Institute.  To 
quote  his  biographer,  "  the  large  book  in  which 


the  letters,  diplomas,  burgess  tickets,  announce- 
ments of  medals,  etc,  are  collected,  is  a  remark- 
able one  for  size  and  value.  The  laige  towns  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Russia,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  South  Africa,  Antigua,  the  vari- 
ous states  of  America,  besides  the  towns  and 
universities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
aU  contributed  their  quota  of  honours  to  this 
man  of  research  and  industry.  A  cape  received 
his  name  in  the  Arctic  regions,  a  river  in  the 
Antarctic,  and  a  new  plant  discovered  by  Dr 
Muellin  in  Australia  was  named  Caesia  Brevh 
steri.  He  received,  besides  the  Ck>pley,  Rum- 
ford,  and  Royal  medals,  two  Keith  medals  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  two  from  the 
French  Institute,  one  from  Denmark,  one  from 
the  Soci6t6  Fran^aise  de  Photographic,  and 
various  others;  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these,  duplicates  were  sent  to  him,  one  of  gold, 
which  he  turned  into  plate,  and  a  fac-simile  of 
frosted  silver,  all  being  preserved  as  heirlooms. 

When  Brewster  settled  at  Allerly,.  Melrose,  in 
1827,  he  was  surrounded  with  no  ordinary  circle 
of  literary  friends  and  acquaintances.  First, 
and  greatest,  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott» 
which  was  close  and  frequent  Chiefswood,  in 
the  near  vicinity,  was  tenanted  at  one  time  by 
Captain  Hamilton,  author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton," 
and  afterwards  by  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the 
biographer  and  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson  had  his  residence  at  Huntly 
Bum.  Maxpoffle,  some  miles  to  the  south- 
wards beyond  the  Eildon  Hills,  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  G.  P.  R  James,  the  novel- 
ist. A  club  was  formed  amongst  the  families 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  called  **  The 
Barley  Broth  Club,"  one  of  the  rules  of  which 
was  a  habit  of  dining  at  each  other^s  houses 
every  Saturday.  Brewstei^s  first  and  greatest 
sorrow  was  the  death  by  drowning  of  his  son 
Charles,  a  promising  lad  of  fifteen.  He  had 
been  bathing  in  the  Tweed  one  fine  summer 
afternoon  in  1828,  with  his  two  brothers.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  been  learning  to  swim,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  bundles  of  hollow  water 
weeds,  called  teggs,  when  he  met  with  his  death 
by  drowning* 

In  a  review  of  Babbage*s  work,  "Reflections 
on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  and  on 
some  of  its  Causes,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
Brewster  laid  down  a  plan  whereby  the  evil 
might  be  remedied.  <*An  association  of  our 
nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  philosophers,  can 
alone  draw  the  attention  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  nation  to  this  blot  upon  its  fame.  Our  aris- 
tocracy will  not  decline  to  resume  their  proud 
station  as  the  patrons  of  genius ;  and  our  Boyles 
and  Cavendishes,  and  Montagues  and  Howards, 
will  not  renounce  their  place  in  the  sdentifio 
annals  of  England.  The'  prelates  of  our  National 
Church  will  not  refuse  to  promote  that  know- 
ledge which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  reUgion, 
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and  those  noble  inqairies  which  elevate  the 
mind  and  prepare  it  for  its  immortal  destination  I 
If  this  effort  fedl,  we  most  wait  for  the  revival  of 
better  feelings,  and  deplore  oar  national  misfor- 
tune in  the  language  of  the  wise  man:  'I  re- 
turned and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  there  is 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of 
skill.'"  The  plan  of  the  "British  Association 
for. the  Advancement  of  Science"  was  shortly 
afterwards  drawn  up,  and  the  first  meeting  was 
held  at  York  in  September  1881.  "The  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting,"  wrote  Brewster  to  his 
wife,  "has  infinitely  surpassed  all  our  most 
sanguine  expectations.  No  fewer  than  S25 
members  have  enrolled  their  names,  and  a  zeal 
for  science  has  been  excited  which  will  not  soon 
subside."  He  also  wrote  ably  on  behalf  of  the 
national  endowment  of  science  and  literature, 
and  at  his  death  it  was  perhaps  truly  stated, 
"that  the  improved  position  of  men  of  science 
in  our  times  is  chiefly  due  to  Sir  David  Brewster." 
In  18S1  Brewster  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king,  William  IV.  He  wrote  a 
"Treatise  on  Optics"  for  lUrdner's  "Cyclo- 
peedia"  at  this  time,  also  a  popular  "Life  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  for  Murray's  family  library. 
Another  work,  "Letters  on  Natural  Magic," 
was  contributed  to  the  same  series.  An  accident 
happened  to  him  at  this  time  which  very  nearly 
ruined  his  eyesight  While  pursuing  some  ex- 
periments, a  chemical  substance  exploded  right 
in  his  face,  which  disabled  him  for  weeks.  His 
circumstances  were  particularly  embarrassed  at 
this  time,  according  to  his  biographer,  and  this, 
with  other  family  cares,  frequently  depressed 
him.  He  was  only  completely  freed  from  these 
cares  in  1836  by  a  Government  pension  of  £200, 
in  addition  to  £100  which  had  been>  previously 
given,  and  also  by  the  gift  from  the  Crown  of 
the  principalship  of  the  United  College  of  St 
Salvador  and  St  Leonard,  in  the  University  of 
St  Andrews.  He  was  inducted  to  his  new  office 
on  the  6th  of  March,  and  in  April  following  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  St  Andrews.  In  1838 
he  had  become  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie. 
The  auccessful  candidate,  however,  was  Mr  James 
Forbes.  At  this  time  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Belville,  the  property  of  his  wife's 
sister,  where  he  had  formerly  spent  many  happy 
hours  of  recreation.  Macpherson  had  purchased 
three  properties  in  Inverness-shire  in  1790,  one 
of  which  he  had  named  Belville.  He  speedily 
improved  this  Highland  property,  and  secured 
the  warm  attachment  of  the  tenantry  around. 
The  Rev.  James  Thomson  of  Duddingstone,  the 
noted  lan^Bcape  painter,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
northern  home,  and  was  much  struck  by  the 
glories  of  the  Grampian  scenery.  "  Exploring  ro- 
mantic Glen  Feshie,"  writes  Brewster's  daughter, 
"my  father  was  startled  by  the  exclamation. 


'Lord  God  Almighty  1'  and  on  looking  round 
he  saw  the  strong  man  bowed  down  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  so  much  had  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 
scene  and  the  sense  of  the  One  creative  hand 
possessed  the  soul  of  the  artist  Glen  Feshie 
afterwards  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  Thom- 
son's best  pictures."  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  experiments  made  by 
Mr  Fox  Talbot  in  photography,  ftx>m  1834  to 
1839,  although  these  were  not  made  known  to 
the  world  until  the  latter  year. 

Brewster^s  residence  at  St  Andrews  was  called 
St  Leonards,  and  the  old  house  had  at  one  time 
formed  part  of  the  building  of  the  old  collie  of 
St  Leonard.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  (3eorge 
Buchanan,  and  in  the  chapel  near  by  were  in- 
terred the  remains  of  John  Rutherfurd,  a  pre- 
decessor in  the  principalship,  who  received,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  his  education  at  Jedboigh 
grammar  schooL  The  grave  of  Samuel  Rsther- 
ford,  the  divine,  is  also  near  by  in  the  Cathe- 
dral cemetery.  In  1887  Brewster  published  a 
'*  Treatise  on  Magnetism,"  and  in  1841  appeared 
one  of  his  most  popular  works,  "Martyrs  to 
Science,"  the  lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Kepler.  When  the  Disruption  took  place  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  Brewster  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  Free  Church.  For  this  step  he  was 
threatened  with  deposition  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  St  Andrews  University.  But  the  storm 
passed  over,  and  he  remained  both  an  ornament 
and  a  power  in  the  Church  courts  and  in  private. 
He  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  fre- 
quently elected  a  member  of  many  important 
committees.  In  opinion  he  never  was  a  pure 
voluntary,  but  his  heart  went  with  the  negotia- 
tions for  union  which  were  afterwards  pending 
between  the  Free  Church  and  that  of  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  three  days  before  his  death 
he  spoke  of  it  as  "the  cause  of  God."  In  1844, 
the  year  following  the  Disruption,  it  occurred 
to  several  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  "that  there 
was  both  room  and  need  for  a  review  of  the 
highest  class,  the  oi^gan  of  no  party,  political  or 
ecclesiastical,  and  which,  instead  of  ignoring  or 
affecting  to  disown  Christianity,  was  imbued 
with  its  spirit"  This  was  the  starting-point  of 
the  Ni/rth  British  Review,  which  immediately 
appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Rev.  Dr  Welsh. 
Many  of  its  promoters  were  members  of  the  Free 
Church,  which  led  some  to  suppose  that  Church 
influence  was  dominant  in  its  management  It 
numbered  amongst  its  contributors,  however, 
members  of  all  denominations,  finom  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley  to  Dr  Hanna.  Brewster  had  previously 
contributed  largely  to  the  Edinbu/rgh  Review, 
but  this  new  periodical  was  more  to  his  mind, 
and  for  twenty  years  he  contributed  an  article 
to  almost  every  quarterly  number.  Professor 
Fraser,  who  conducted  the  Review  from  1850  to 
1857,  said  of  his  scientific  contributor,  that  ha 
always  found  him  "  in  the  highest  degree  kiad* 
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cordial,  and  considerate.  The  freshness  of  his 
natoTB  was  shown  in  his  extraordinary  readiness 
to  sympathise  with  the  life  and  movement  of 
the  age.  He  was  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  a  hand  of  contribntors,  which  then  included 
the  ablest  men  of  the  time  in  Great  Britain,  not 
only  for  the  brilliancy  and  viraoity  of  his  writ- 
ings, but  for  the  panctualregalarity  with  which 
they  were  delivered.  He  contributed  an  article 
to  each  number  during  the  time  I  was  editor, 
and  in  each  instance,  after  we  had  agreed  to- 
gether about  the  subject,  the  manuscript  made 
its  appearance  on  the  appointed  day  with  punc- 
toal  regularity,  and  its  successive  instalments 
were  placed  by  him  in  the  editor's  hands  with 
mechanical  precision."  Professor  Blaikie,  also 
editor  of  the  Bmew  for  a  time,  spoke  of  him  as 
"a  model  contributor  in  every  way,  and  so  full  of 
well-put  and  attractive  information.  He  was  of 
great  use  in  giving  introductions  to  eminent 
men,  his  name  being  a  guarantee  that  the 
channel  in  which  they  were  asked  to  write 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  them."  His  reviews 
were  always  carefully  elaborated;  it  was  his 
habit  to  collect  fresh  information  regarding  the 
subject  and  weave  it  up  with  the  article.  His 
review  of  '*  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation  "  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  On  18th  September  1845,  an  event 
took  place,  which  added  greatly  to  his  happi- 
ness. This  was  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son, 
who  was  employed  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
to  a  lady  of  good  family  in  Fifeshire.  Before 
returning  to  India  they  resided  within  easy  call- 
ing distance  of  St  Andrews.  In  1847  Brewster 
was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Merit  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  met  him  at  Tay- 
mouth  Castle.  Another  great  sorrow  fell  on 
Brewster,  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife, 
which  took  place  27th  January  1850. 

After  his  wife's  death,  partly  for  change  of 
air  and  scene,  he  spent  some  time  on  the  Conti- 
nent, visiting  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  re- 
maining some  time  in  Paris.  In  the  latter  town 
he  renewed  acquaintanceship  with  M.  Arago, 
whose  works  he  had  noticed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  NofiK  BrUiah  Review.  He  also  met  and 
conversed  with  H.  Ouizot  On  his  return  jour- 
ney he  spent  a  week  or  two  in  London,  when  he 
made  the  acquaintanceship  of  Frederics  Bremer, 
the  novelist  The  twentieth  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  on 
23d  July  of  the  same  year,  when  Sir  David 
Brewster  acted  as  president  His  opening 
address  bore  directly  on  the  cause  of  science, 
and  was  afterwards  separately  published.  In 
1851  he  acted  as  a  juror  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  this  year.  He  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  examination  of  precious  stones,  in 
the  testing  of  the  genuineness  of  which  he  had 
prepared  an  instrument  which  he  called  a  litho- 
acope.  Many  ladies  brought  their  jewels  to 
him  to  have  tJiem  tested,  and  in  many  instances 


he  branded  them  as  glass.  At  the  instance  of 
Prince  Albert,  in  1852  he  made  an  examination 
of  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  IxAonging  to  the 
Queen,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  gem 
was  not  the  real  one,  as  had  been  previously 
represented.  On  22d,  23d,  and  24th  July  1851, 
he  acted  as  president  of  the  Congress  of  Peace. 
The  address  he  delivered,  which  was  prepared 
under  considerable  difficulties,  he  afterwards  set 
a  high  value  upon.  In  returning  northwards  in 
October  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  Conway 
and  Britannia  tubular  bridges.  While  inspecting 
these  vast  engineering  works,  he  learned  for  the 
first  time,  that  while  the  merit  of  the  original 
idea  rests  with  Robert  Stephenson,  that  its 
actual  existence  and  success  was  owing  to  Wil- 
liam Fairbairn  of  Manchester.  In  November 
Brewster  made  his  last  public  appearance  for 
the  year,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  to 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution.  In  May  1852  he  wrote  from  London : 
"  I  have  just  returned  from  an  hour  and  a  half's 
interview  with  the  Prince,  who  unfolded  to  me 
his  plan  of  a  great  central  industrial  institution, 
to  which  the  £500,000  obtained  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion  is  to  be  devoted.  I  have  been  much  im- 
pressed with  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  and 
great  frankness.  He  told  me  of  a  letter  which 
the  Queen  received  from  some  Indian  grandee, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George 
Victoria,  Queen  of  the  East  India  Company." 
This  scheme,  much  to  Brewster's  disappoint- 
ment, was  never  carried  out  In  a  pamphlet 
afterwards  published,  entitled  "Scientific  Edu- 
cation in  our  Schools,"  he  impressed  upon  his 
readers  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  scien- 
tific training: 

"With  such  means  in  our  power,  cheaply 
obtained,  and  easily  applied,  a  large  portion  of 
scientific  instruction  would  be  instilled  into  the 
youth  of  our  schools,  familiarising  them  with 
the  works  of  their  Maker,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  reception  of  that  higher  revelation  with 
which  the  truths  of  science  cannot  fail  to 
harmonise.  The  knowledge  thus  imparted  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  schoolroom.  It  will 
elevate  the  amusements  of  the  holiday  and  the 
leisure  hour.  It  will  pass  into  the  cottage, 
amusing  and  enlightening  its  inmates.  It  will 
find  its  way  into  the  workshop,  giving  skill  to 
the  workman,  and  value  to  his  work.  It  will 
insinuate  itself  into  the  servants'  hall,  and  even 
into  the  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room,  return- 
ing a  usurious  interest  upon  the  liberality 
which  introduced  it  into  the  schooL  Thus, 
diffused  among  our  now  popular  constituencies, 
and  appreciated  by  those  above  them,  the 
truths  of  science  may  rise  into  the  r^ons  of 
legislation,  wresting  from  the  still  reluctant 
statesmen  a  measure  of  secular,  scientific,  and 
compulsory  education,  by  which  the  benighted 
and  criminal  population  around  ns  may  be 
taught  to  fear  GK>d  and  honour  the  king." 
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In  the  antumn  of  1862  he  visited  Ireland, 
spending  a  month  in  the  "green  isle."  He 
spent  a  week  at  Birr  Castle,  Parsonstown,  the 
seat  of  William  Parsons,  Lord  Bosse,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  famons  six-feet  mirror  telescope. 
His  visit  was  afterwards  described  in  his  life  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  "We  have  enjoyed  the 
great  privilege  of  seeing  and  using  tlds  noble 
instrument,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  com- 
binations of  art  and  science  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  We  have  in  the  morning  walked, 
again  and  again,  and  ever  with  new  delight, 
along  its  mystic  tube,  and  at  midnight,  with 
its  distinguished  architect,  pondered  over  the 
marvellous  sights  which  it  discloses — the  satel- 
lites and  belts  and  rings  of  Saturn ;  the  old  and 
new  ring,  which  is  advancing  with  its  crest  of 
waters  to  the  body  of  the  planet ;  the  rocks,  and 
mountains,  and  valleys,  and  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  moon;  the  crescent  of  Venus,  with  its 
mountainous  outline;  the  systems  of  double 
and  triple  stars;  the  nebulae,  and  starry  clusters 
of  every  variety  of  shape ;  and  those  spiral 
nebular  formations  which  baffle  human  compre- 
hension, and  constitute  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  modem  discovery."  The  instrument 
was  further  described  by  his  daughter,  who 
accompanied  him : 

"Between  two  large  piers  or  walls  is  sus- 
pended the  great  telescope.  Upon  reaching  the 
top  by  a  slender  staircase,  we  were  introduced 
into  a  small  but  apparently  steady  gallery. 
The  telescope  was  pointed  to  the  heavens, 
about  twenty  feet  Arom  where  we  stood;  be- 
neath us  was  a  depth  of  sixty  feet»  and  no 
apparent  way  of  abridging  the  chasm.  At  last 
one  of  the  assistants,  stationed  a  few  steps 
below,  turned  a  small  windlass,  and  lol  we 
began  to  move  gently  through  the  air  till  we 
arrived  at  the  mountain-like  side  of  the  tele- 
scope, about  four  or  five  feet  from  the  mouth. 
With  no  supports  from  beneath,  it  appeared  as 
if  we  were  poised  in  mid  air ;  strong  wooden 
beams,  however,  secured  by  iron  slides,  sup- 
ported the  gallery  from  the  wall  which  we  had 
just  left.  So  imperceptible  is  the  motion,  that 
onb  night  a  gentleman,  unconscious  of  having 
left  the  solid  landing-place,  opened  the  gallery 
door,  and  walked  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  with 
no  other  footing  than  a  narrow,  unrailed  beam, 
but,  almost  miraculously,  he  reached  the  other 
side  in  safety,  although  he  fainted  the  next 
morning  on  being  taken  to  see  the  escape  he 
had  made.  The  six-feet  concave  mirror  or 
speculum  is  made  of  tin  mixed  with  copper,  and 
polished  to  an  exceeding  brightness.  In  look- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  telescope  by  what  is 
called  the  front  view,  we  see  the  inverted 
image  formed  by  reflection  from  this  mirror  in 
tremulous  and  dazzling  radiance,  but  it  is  not 
thus  that  ordinary  observations  are  made;  a 
second  mirror  of  small  size  is  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45%  so  as  to  reflect  the  image  to  the 


side  of  the  instrument,  where  it  is  viewed 
through  eye-pieces  of  different  magnitudes. 
Wa  took  our  places  at  this  point  by  aid  of 
the  aforesaid  'aerial  machine.'  The  evening, 
though  lovely  to  nnastronomical  eyes,  was  not 
altogether  favourable  for  observations;  how- 
ever, we  saw 

'  The  gilaxy,  that  milky  way, 
Which  nightly  as  a  drding  lone  thou  seest 
Powdered  with  stars.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  distinctness, 
and  the  nearness,  and  the  individuality  of  the 
*  starry  powder;'  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
double  star  (always  a  peculiar  object  of  interest 
and  study  to  my  father) — *  twin  suns,'  as  they 
have  been  called,  'moving  in  their  mysteri- 
ously united  beauty  and  brightness.'  Of  course 
the  great  object  of  ambition  was  to  see  the 
nebulss — the  resolution  of  which  by  the  giant 
tube  destroyed  that  plausible  theory,  which 
when  carried  to  its  greatest  extent,  made  such 
dangerous  aggressions  against  the  Divine  crea- 
tive acts,  originating  all  worlds  from  a  slowly 
progressing  vapour  and  fire  mist  The  atmo- 
sphere would  only  allow  us  to  see  the  Dumb 
Bell  Nebula,  so  called  from  a  supposed  resem- 
blance in  its  form  to  that  instrument ;  it  is  only 
a  partially  resolved  one,  however,  even  by  the 
large  instrument — ^the  portion  of  white  vapour 
which  is  still  observable,  though 

*  Sown  with  stars,  thick  as  a  field,' 

will  require  some  higher  process  to  be  yet 
developed. 

"We  could  not  see  the  moon  through  the 
six-feet  telescope,  as  she  was  not  within  the 
meridional  range,  which  in  this  instrument  Sa 
limited  by  the  two  walls ;  the  disadvantage  of 
which  is  counterbalanced  by  the  speed  and 
steadiness  with  which  it  can  be  lowered  or  ele- 
vated. We  accordingly  repaired  to  the  three- 
feet  telescope,  which  can  be  pointed  to  all 
qfiarters  of  the  heavens,  and  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing high  comparative  praise  has  been  given: 
'To  look  through  Herschel's  four-feet  minor, 
compared  with  Lord  Bosse's  three-feet  miiror, 
is  like  a  short-sighted  person  looking  at  the 
stars  without  his  spectacles.' 

"  The  ladder  of  ascent  was  a  very  precarious 
one,  and  my  father  missed  his  footing  in  the 
imperfect  light,  narrowly  escaping  serious  in- 
jury. It  was  the  second  aoddent  of  the  kind 
which  he  had  met  with— the  first  having  occur- 
red, I  believe,  about  forty  years  before,  when 
exunining  a  large  telescope  belonging  to  Mr 
Bamage  of  Aberdeen. 

"Once  ascended  in  safety,  we  gazed  with 
wonder  upon  the  lunar  valleys,  mountains,  and 
caverns,  so  near  and  so  distinct,  that  there 
seemed  no  obstacle  to  taking  a  quiet  walk 
amidst  their  lights  and  shadows,  their  deep 
ravines,  their  volcanic  cores  and  cavities.    Th« 
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silenoe  and  the  immobility  of  that  bright  world 
vas  almost  oppressiTe ;  one  gazed  and  listened, 
expecting  to  see  and  hear  life,  but  no  life  was 
there.  It  ia  believed  that  if  there  were  large 
buildings  like  a  church,  or  a  mill,  or  railway 
works,  they  oonld  be  clearly  discerned;  but 
there  has  been  no  chaoge  or  furrow  since 
human  ey«8  were  permitted  to  draw  nigh  its 
calm  surface.  Were  there  inhabitants,  they 
must  be  independent  of  air  and  water,  and  must 
be  scorched  in  light  and  heat  one-half  of  each 
month,  and  fhizen  in  cold  and  darkness  the  other. 

"The  whole  scene,  even  in  the  intervals  of 
active  vision,  was  one  suggestive  of  much  solemn 
thought  Every  How  and  then  a  meteor  flashed 
excitedly  amidst  the  calm  stars  and  planets,  and 
even  as  swift  and  short  seemed  the  career  of  man 
in  comparison  with  the  ages  of  the  past  and 
future,  chronicled  before  us  in  the  heavens. 
*  Hither  shslt  thou  come,  and  no  further' 
seemed  legibly  written  before  the  genius  of  man ; 
while  all  that  he  yearns  to  know,  and  cannot 
know,  is  known,  it  may  be,  to  the  babe  that  has 
gone  but  yesternight  to  glory." 

Another  honour  was  bestowed  upon  Brew- 
ster in  1853  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was 
also  elected  president  of  the  Working  Men's 
Educational  Union. 

Early  in  1854,  though  prostrated  by  illness, 
he  began  a  review  for  the  North  British  on  ,a 
volume  called,  "  Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds.*' 
This  article  was  afterwards  expanded  into  his 
popular  book,  "  More  Worlds  than  One."  Hav- 
ing previously  written  a  short  life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  having  entertained  a  life-long  ad- 
miration for  him,  in  the  summer  of  1855  was 
published  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  with  a 
dedication  to  Prince  Albert  This  same  summer 
be  was  choaen  one  of  the  jurors  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition for  the  department  of  optical  instru- 
ments. Towards  the  end  of  1856,  Sir  David 
made  arrangements  for  spending  the  winter  at 
Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France.  Travelling  to 
Cannes  by  diligence,  he  met  Miss  Jane  Kirk 
Pnncll,  in  whose  society  he  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  winter  at  Nice.  He  was  married  to  this 
lady  on  March  27,  1857,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  a  visit  to  Rome  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
Ha  bad  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  telescopes 
and  other  instruments  which  had  belonged  to 
Galileo,  visited  the  Vatican  library,  was  pre- 
sented to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  of  whom  he  said, 
**A  more  interesting  person  I  never  saw."  In 
September  1859,  in  company  with  Lady  Brew- 
ster, he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Aberdeen,  and  also  spent  a  day  at 
BalffloraL  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  a 
day  spent  there : 

"We  left  Banchory  at  five  a.  v.,  set  off  from 
Aberdeen  at  six,  and  f^om  Banohory-Teman  at 
seven,  in  five  omnibuses,  containing  each  about 


twenty-five  outside  and  fourteen  inside,  arriving 
at  Balmoral,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  at 
one  o'clock.  About  two  o'clock,  when  the 
Highland  games  commenced  on  the  lawn,  the 
Queen  and  the  royal  party  came  out  to  the 
flower-garden  to  see  them.  Soon  after  this  we 
all  rushed  to  the  great  hall  to  a  standing  lunch, 
and  when  this  was  over,  Jane  and  I  went  to  a 
large  tent  prepared  for  the  members  of  the 
Association.  On  our  way  there,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  came  past  us,  and  recognising 
Jane,  to  whom  H.R.H.  had  previously  spoken, 
stopped  and  introduced  her  to  the  Queen.  All 
the  Highland  clans  in  full  dress  were  present  at 
the  games ;  and  when  they  were  over,  and  we  had 
had  coffee  in  the  great  hall,  we  set  off  for  Aber- 
deen, and  arrived  there  about  half-past  twelve 
o'clock.  The  day  was,  upon  the  whole,  good ;  but 
at  Ballater,  about  ten  miles  from  Balmoral,  it 
rained  heavily,  and  the  wet  philosophers  were 
obliged  to  dry  themselves  in  the  royal  kitchen." 

The  news  reached  him  by  telegram  at  this  time 
that  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  In  the  following  month  he 
decided  to  resign  his  appointment  at  St  Andrews 
and  accept  that  connected  with  Edinburgh.  He 
had  gained  many  warm  friendshijM  and  admirers 
at  St  Andrews,  and  he  left  with  the  best  wishes 
of  all  his  former  colleagues. 

It  is  said  by  his  biographer  that  he  had  a  sin- 
gular aversion  to  having  a  tooth  drawn,  and  on 
describing  the  agonies  of  toothache  which  he 
had  endured  to  a  friend,  he  was  asked  what  he 
did  to  reUeve  them.  "Do!"  said  Sir  David, 
"  I  just  sat  and  roared  1 "  His  reply  to  those 
who  recommended  him  to  a  dentist  was,  "  What ! 
would  you  have  me  part  with  one  of  the  bones 
of  my  body?"  A  gifted  gentleman  who  had 
passed  some  time  in  his  company,  remarked, 
"  When  I  have  been  with  other  great  men,  I  go 
away,  saying,  'What  clever  fellows  they  are;' 
but  when  I  am  with  Sir  David  Brewster,  I  say, 
'What  a  clever  follow  /  am.*"  This  was  in 
allusion  to  Brewster's  faculty  of  drawing  out 
that  which  was  best  in  another  without  at  the 
same  time  obtruding  his  own  personality.  To 
any  one  who  showed  signs  of  roundabout  or 
direct  complimentary  allusion  to  his  successes, 
he  would  say,  *' Don't  tell  me  any  flummery." 
His  mind,  while  remarkably  versatile,  like  that 
of  many  men  of  genius,  was  capable  of  complete 
absorption  in  any  work  which  he  took  up.  On 
a  railway  journey,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the 
perusal  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  he  had 
picked  up  at  a  railway  book-stall,  that  he  was 
in  tears,  quite  unconscious  of  his  surroundings, 
and  that  he  might  be  the  object  of  attention. 
Reading  Macaulay's  **  History  of  England,"  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  it,  he  became  so  tho- 
roughly absorbed  in  the  narrative  that  he  ex- 
claimed, with  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks, 
'*  Only  think  what  that  villain  James  has  done 
next"    His  correspondence,  like  that  of  every 
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eminent  man,  was  very  extensive,  many  of  his 
letters  being  from  people  eminent  in  rank  and 
in  ▼arions  walks  of  life.  His  facnlty  of  observa- 
tion was  strong  and  incessant,  every  walk,  talk, 
or  new  scene  supplied  him  with  fresh  material 
for  experiment  and  scientific  research.  His 
materials  were  ever  at  hand,  such  as  the  colours 
and  forms  of  plants,  the  eyeballs  of  fish,  gam- 
bols of  mice,  the  scratching  of  snail-shells  on 
the  windows,  the  Jewels  and  ribbons  which 
adorned  his  lady  visitors,  patterns  of  carpets 
and  wall-papers,  rose-leaves,  the  blue  haze  of 
distance,  and  the  surfaces  of  various  kinds  of 
cloths.  While  thus  minutely  technical,  he  had 
an  eye  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in 
scenery.  €ir  James  Y.  Simpson,  the  eminent 
physician,  while  in  the  same  room  beside  him 
at  St  Andrews,  remarked  that  Brewster  became 
entirely  unconscious  of  his  presence  in  the  room, 
so  earnestly  engaged  was  he  with  his  microscope. 
He  would  throw  himself  suddenly  back  in  his 
chair,  and  lifting  his  hands,  exclaim,  ''Good 
God!  good  God!  how  marvellous  are  Thy  works." 
The  same  observer,  who  was  with  him  on  the 
Sunday  morning  before  he  died,  mentioning  to 
him  how  it  had  been  given  to  him  to  show  forth 
much  of  God's  marvellous  works,  received  this 
reply:  "Yes,  I  found  them  to  be  great  and 
marvellous,  and  I  have  felt  them  to  be  His." 
Both  in  early  and  later  life  he  was  extremely 
fond  of  poetry,  and  was  always  anxious  to  en- 
courage those  of  his  children  who  showed  any 
poetical  propensities.  An  old  lady,  in  allusion 
to  Sir  David's  hynhommit  in  society,  said,  "It's 
no  use  to  be  admired  by  Sir  David — he  admires 
everybody."  His  daughter  says  of  his  study, 
that  "no  antiquary  more  dreaded  the  advent 
of  a  housemaid  or  a  duster,  and  yet  all  his 
books,  papers,  and  instruments  were  in  a  state 
of  perfect  arrangement  and  preparedness  for  his 
own  use,  although  unintelligible  to  others.  His 
powers  of  contrivance  and  'garrin'  the  most 
unlikely  things  *  do '  his  bidding  were  carried  to 
an  amusing  extent  Much  of  his  apparatus  to 
unlearned  eyes  appeared  a  mass  of  bits  of  broken 
glass,  odds  and  ends  of  brass,  tin,  wire,  old 
bottles,  burned  corks,  and  broken  instruments. 
Yet  it  was  kaleidoscopic  in  its  nature,  and  all 
resulted  in  effective  and  beautiful  work.  Ex- 
periments in  the  midst  of  this  dusty  medley 
formed  the  chosen  and  delightful  occupation  of 
his  life.  Writing  was  performed  '  doggedly '  as 
the  labour  and  the  duty,  but  the  long  dark 
passages,  the  round  hole  or  chink  in  the  shutter, 
the  ingeniously  cobbled  instruments,  as  well  as 
his  more  elaborate  telescopes  and  microscopes, 
formed  the  material  of  his  greatest  earthly 
enjoyment  He  always,  on  these  occasions, 
indulged  in  a  sort  of  low  purring  whistle,  which, 
though  utterly  destitute  of  music,  was  the 
sweetest  of  sounds  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
loved  him,  for  then  it  was  known  that  he  was 
entirely  free  from  all  malaise  of  mind  or  body." 


Brewster  in  his  religious  beliefs,  adhered  to  the 
good  old  orthodox  truths  of  reli^on,  which  he 
had  tested  in  his  own  life  exx>erience,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  father.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  his  wife's  death  in  1850,  that  it  be- 
came apparent  that  religion  was  a  great  power 
both  in  his  outward  and  inward  life.  This  only 
after  a  considerable  mental  struggle.  "Sir 
David  Brewster,"  writes  his  biographer,  in  re- 
marking on  his  religious  history,  "  was  not  one 
who  could  or  did  speak  much  with  his  lips  for 
his  Master,  but  his  full  personal  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  as  the  accepted 
Righteousness  for  man,  may  be  of  more  use  than 
many  sermons  to  minds  cast  something  in  his 
own  mould."  Speaking  to  a  friend  of  many  of 
the  lax  modem  views  regarding  Divine  truth* 
he  said,  "As  for  me,  I  have  the  Bible,  and  it 
all  seems  so  clear  and  simple,  that  I  find  all  I 
want  in  it — the  pure  Word  of  GJod." 

In  the  month  of  February  1860,  Sir  David 
Brewster  left  St  Andrews  for  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University,  Lord  Brougham 
being  elected  Chancellor.  He  settled  again  at 
Allerly,  Melrose,  during  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year ;  while  the  work  of  the  session  was 
going  forward  he  took  a  house  in  town,  and  at 
other  times  when  duty  called  him  to  town,  he 
came  and  returned  on  the  same  day.  At  this 
time  he  became  a  member  of  council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Science,  and  he 
was  afterwards  chosen  a  vice-president.  A  new 
honour  was  also  conferred  ui>on  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  at  this  time,  which  was  the 
bestowal  of  M.D.  The  old  love  for  his  native 
Border-land  was  now  re-awakened  within  him,and 
he  took  many  a  drive  to  Jedburgh,  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed,  where  every  footstep  is  classic 
in  ancient  story,  while  over  it  all  broods  the  fresh- 
ness and  softened  beauty  of  to-day.  With  much 
truth,  perhaps,  John  Buskin  has  termed  the 
Border-land  the  sweetest  pastoral  country  in  the 
world.  "  He  used  to  tell,"  says  his  daughter, 
"with  peculiar  interest  that  *Sorrowless  Field' 
was  so  named  because  in  1518  it  was  the  only 
valley  in  Scotland  where  there  was  'no  sorrow' 
— its  every  inhabitant^  young  and  old,  matron, 
maid,  and  infant,  going  forth  to  the  death  at 
Flodden.  He  delighted  in  pointing  out  the 
short  solitary  grave  on  the  narrow  tongue  of 
uncultivated  land  stretching  into  the  meadows, 
where  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor  in 
1545,  still  called  LUliard's  Edge,  in  commemora* 
tion  of  'fair  maiden  Lilliard,'  who  fought  be* 
side  her  lover  against  the  English  invaders,  and 
earned  the  dubious  fame  of  being  a  feminine 
Withrington.  The  'EUdon  Tree  Stone,'  where 
tradition  declares  that  'true  Thomas*  of 
Ercildoune  met  the  Queen  of  Fairylsnd— the 
'Rhymer's  Glen'^the  beauties  of  Bemersyde, 
with  its  ancient  and  well-known  prophetical 
rhym&— the  Cowden  knowes,  with  its  'bonnie^ 
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bonnie  broom'— the  beautifal  scenery  of  the 
Tair— the  towers  of  Smailholm  and  Damick, 
Aahiestiel,  Chiefswood,  and  Abbotsford— and 
the  'Fairy  Dean,'  with  its  three  rained 
'peels,'  are  but  a  few  of  the  localities  which 
gave  him  the  vivid  pleasure  and  interest  which 
he  never  failed  to  reproduce  in  others." 

In  1862  he  was  chosen  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Inventors'  Institute.  The  organ  of  this  insti- 
tute was  called  the  Scientific  Review;  to  tins 
journal  he  was  a  firequent  contributor.  A  post- 
humous article  of  his  on  scientific  education  in 
car  schools,  appeared  in  its  pages  after  his 
death.  It  had  been  sent  in  to  the  editor  but  a 
few  days  previously,  with  the  note,  "I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  B^riew  is  prospering.  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  to  help  you,  but  I  am  very 
unwell,  and  not  able  to  write."  A  neglected 
cold  during  a  stay  in  London  in  1864,  led  to 
some  alarming  symptoms.  Lady  Brewster  was 
sent  for,  but  he  rallied  rapidly,  and  was  able  to 
take  his  usual  recreative  holiday  at  Banchory 
House,  Aberdeenshire.  This  same  year  he  was 
appointed  President  of*  the  Boyal  Society, 
Edinburgh,  and  gave  an  address,  comprising 
some  details  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Society, 
and  he  also  had  either  delivered  or  read  for  him 
an  address  in  each  of  the  few  years  he  held  the 
post.  The  council  of  the  Inventors'  Institute 
which  met  in  1864,  awarded  to  him  the  palm  of 
having,  in  the  year  1^1,  adopted  from  Bufibn, 
"a  suggestion  of  a  new  form  of  lens,  invented  a 
mode  of  building  up  this  lens  in  segments, 
which  for  the  first  time  made  it  cax)able  of  con- 
struction. .  •  .  That  this  combination,  after- 
wards caBed  a  holophote,  embodied  the  funda- 
mental features  and  principles  of  the  most  per- 
fect optical  apparatus  for  lighthouses  now  in 
use."  The  credit  of  this  invention  has  been 
divided  between  M.  Fresnel,  a  French  engineer, 
and  Sir  David  Brewster.  Certain  it  is  that 
Fiemers  invention  was  very  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  Brewster  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Encydopsedia"  of  1811,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
thought  he  must  have  seen  Brewster's  article  on 
burning  glasses,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  French  Institute  for  six  years. 
Doling  1867  it  was  plain  that  Brewster's  strength 
was  sinking,  he  had  been  seized  with  more  than 
one  fainting  fit  while  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
duty.  At  the  beginning  of  1868  his  mind  was 
still  dear  and  active,  but  he  was  unable  to 
fttteod  the  meetings  of  the  University  Court,  in 
the  httsinesa  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested 
at  the  time.  Consdous  that  the  end  of  a  long 
working  life  was  drawing  near,  he  began  to  set 
his  aiZain  in  order.  The  week  before  he  was 
finally  set  aside  was  spent  in  writing  or  dictating 
letters,  arranging  papers,  and  putting  away 
books.  The  last  day  he  spent  in  his  study, 
lie  was  visited  by  the  Bev.  W.  Cousin,  minister  of 
the  Free  Church,  Melroee.  Sir  David  remarked 
to  him  that  be  knew  he  was  dying.    **  My  race 


is  run,"  he  said ;  and  there  was  something  al- 
most of  the  old  scientific  habit  of  thought  in 
what  he  added,  "  From  the  palpable  failure  of 
strength  from  one  day  to  another,  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  count  the  very  day  on  which  all  must 
dose.  .  .  .  Never  man,"  he  continued,  '*  had 
more  cause  for  thankfulness  than  I,  but  with 
all  that,  now  that  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  myself 
or  any  one  else,  I  have  no  wish  to  linger  here." 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Herdman,  Melrose,  who 
also  saw  him  before  he  died,  relates  that  '*  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  believing  all  the  Bible :  in 
these  days  sceptidsm  was  common  among  sden- 
tific  men.  '  Common  1 '  alas,  few  received  the 
truth  of  ^esus.  But  why?  It  was  the  pride  of 
intellect — straining  to  be  wise  abov$  what  is 
written ;  it  forgets  its  own  limits,  and  steps  out 
of  its  province.  How  little  the  wisest  of  mor- 
tals know— of  anything!  how  preposterous  for 
worms  to  think  of  fathoming  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty.  .  .  .  Did  the  Christian  mys- 
teries give  him  no  trouble  ?  None.  Why  should 
they?  We  are  surrounded  by  mysteries.  His 
ovni  being  was  a  mystery — ^he  could  not  explain 
the  rdation  of  his  soul  to  his  body.  Everybody 
believed  things  they  could  not  understand.  The 
Trinity  or  the  atonement  was  a  great  deep ;  so 
was  eternity,  so  was  providence.  It  caused  him 
no  uneasiness  that  he  could  not  fully  account 
for  them.  There  were  secret  things  that  belonged 
to  God.  He  made  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
sovereignty  of  grace  with  the  responsibility  of 
man ;  they  were  both  true — ^he  could  wait  to  see 
their  harmony  cleared;  they  were  not  contrary 
to  reason,  however  incomprehensible.  Wl^en  he 
found  a  doctrine  plainly  stated  in  the  Bible, 
that  was  enough ;  God  knew ;  he  could  depend 
on  His  word:  we  should  not  expect  in  this 
world  to  be  free  from  obscurities  and  apparent 
discrepancies,  and  things  beyond  our  grasp. 
He  thanked  God  the  way  of  salvation  was  so 
simple;  no  laboured  argument,  no  hard  attain- 
ment, was  required.  To  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  live ;  he  trusted  in  Him  and 
enjoyed  His  peace."  His  mind  was  clear  and 
collected  to  the  last,  and  on  the  10th  February 
he  passed  away  peacefully.  His  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  beside  a  sculptured  window 
of  the  old  Abbey  of  Melrose.  The  massive  tomb- 
stone, besides  the  usual  in6cription,bears  the  suit- 
able words:  "The  Lord  is  my  light"  (Ps.  xxvii  1). 

A  memorial  window  to  the  late  Sir  David 
Brewster  of  AUerly,  E.H.,  has  been  placed  in 
Melrose  Free  Chureh,  where  he  worshipped 
while  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  presentation 
of  Lady  Brewster,  the  window  is  in  two  divisions, 
representing  the  "Adoration"  and  the  "Ascen- 
sion." The  former  shows  the  philosopher 
grouped  along  with  the  wise  men.  The  family 
crest  and  the  monogram  D.B.  are  introduced, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  window  is  the  following 
inscription:  "In  memoriam,  David  Brewster, 
E.H.    Bom  1781,  died  1868." 
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GEOEGE     STEPHENSON. 

[1781-1843.] 


A  RAILWAT  tndn,  a  steamer,  or  onr  complicated 
system  of  telegraphy,  are  all  often  triumphantly 
pointed  to  as  the  high-water  mark  of  modem 
civilisation.  While  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
this,  it  is  at  the  same  time  self-evident  that  it 
is  well  to  bear  the  thought  In  mind,  that  our 
boasted  progress  has  been  a  slow  growth,  that  a 
thousand  lives  and  influences  have  been  used  to 
help  it  forward,  and  that  the  men  of  the  present 
age  are  laying  down  or  recreating  the  founda- 
tions of  the  life,  and  well-being  of  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  When  we  think  of  railways  and 
the  locomotive,  the  names  of  James  Watt  and 
of  George  Stephenson  rise  to  mind.  We  intend 
briefly  and  simply  to  trace  the  principsl  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  the  latter.  To  all  true 
workers  it  is  full  of  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment, for  work  done  wisely,  worthily,  and  well, 
anywhere,  unites  the  worker  to  that  great  fellow- 
ship, known  or  unknown  to  the  world,  who 
labour  as  in  the  sight  and  hope  of  heaven,  and 
do  well  the  little  common  duties  of  every  day. 

George  Stephenson  was  bom  on  the  9th  of 
June  1781,  at  the  village  of  Wylam,  about  eight 
miles  west  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  His  parents 
were  poor  but  respectable,  and  his  father, 
Robert  Stephenson,  was  fireman  of  the  pumping 
engine  at  Wylam,  and  he  is  described  by  Mr 
Smiles  as  of  an  amiable  disposition.  While 
tending  his  engine  fire  he  would  draw  around 
him  the  young  folks  of  the  village  and  tell  them 
the  story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  or  Robinson 
Ousoe.  He  was  partial  to  birds,  and  would 
sometimes  go  bird-nesting,  and  once  took  young 
George  to  seeanestful  of  young  blackbirds,  aaight 
which  he  never  forgot  None  of  Stephenson's 
children  went  to  school,  as  his  limited  income 
would  not  admit  of  it.  The  common  two-storied, 
red-tiled  building,  where  they  dwelt,  stood  just 
beside  the  wooden  tramway  on  which  the  coal 
waggons  were  drawn  by  horses  from  the  coal-pit 
to  the  loading  quay,  and  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  elder  children  was  to  watch  and  keep  the 
younger  ones  out  of  the  way  of  the  waggons, 
which  were  daily  dragged  up  and  down  by 
horses.  Eight  years  of  his  life  had  passed  when 
the  Stephenson  family  removed  to  Dewley  Bum. 
Young  Stephenson's  first  actual  emplojrment 
was  to  herd  a  neighbour's  cows  at  the  wage  of 
twopence  a  day.  Like  other  boys  of  his  age,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  bird-nesting,  in  mak- 
ing whistles,  and  in  erecting  little  water-mills 
in  the  streams  near  by.  "But  his  favourite 
amusement  at  this  early  age  was  in  erecting 
clay  engines  in  conjunction  with  his  chosen 
playmate,  Tom  Thirlaway.     They  found  the 


clay  for  their  engines  in  the  a^oining  bog ;  and 
the  hemlock,  which  grew  about,  supplied  them 
with  abundance  of  imaginary  steam-pipes."  His 
next  work  was  to  lead  the  horses  when  plough- 
ing, or  to  hoe  turnips  and  other  farm  woric 
When  taken  on  at  the  colliery  and  employed  to 
clear  the  coal  of  stones,  bats,  and  dross,  his 
wages  were  advanced  to  sixpence  a  day,  and 
afterwards  to  eightpence,  when  he  was  set  to 
drive  the  gin-horse.  While  driving  the  gin  at 
Black  Callerton  Colliery,  two  miles  from  Dewley 
Bum,  he  indulged  his  fondness  for  bird-nesting 
in  the  hedgerows  as  he  passed  along  to  and  from 
his  work.  He  also  indulged  himself  in  a  stock 
of  tame  rabbits,  and  used  to  pride  himself  on 
the  superiority  of  his  breed.  When  fourteen 
he  was  appointed  assistant  fireman  to  his  father 
at  Dewley  Bum,  at  the  wage  of  one  shilling  a 
day.  His  great  ambition  at  the  time  was  to  be- 
come an  engineman.  When  his  wages  were 
afterwards  raised  to  twelve  shillings  a  week,  at 
another  place,  on  announcing  the  fact  to  his 
fellow- workmen,  he  added,  '*  I  am  now  a  made 
man  for  life."  At  seventeen,  he  had  charge  of 
a  pumping  engine  at  which  his  father  acted  as 
fireman.  His  duty  was  to  watch  the  engine 
and  see  that  it  worked  well,  also  that  the  pumps 
were  drawing  efilciently.  But  Stephenson  was 
no  mere  mechanical  engineman,  he  applied  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  its  difl'erent  parts,  taking  it 
down  and  putting  it  together  again,  so  that  he 
was  soon  able  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of 
the  engineer  of  the  colliery.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  when  in  chai^  of  the  engine 
at  a  wage  of  twelve  shillings  a  week,  he  began 
to  remedy  his  defective  education,  and  com- 
menced to  learn  to  read.  His  first  teacher  was 
Robin  Cowens,  a  poor  teacher  in  Walbottle, 
who  kept  a  night  school,  which  was  attended 
by  a  few  of  the  colliers  and  labourersT  sons  in 
the  district.  This  school  was  exchanged  for 
one  kept  by  a  Scotch  dominie,  where  Stephenson 
made  rapid  progress  in  arithmetic,  and  also 
leamed  to  write.  When  twenty  years  of  age  he 
had  become  brakesman  at  Black  Callerton  pits. 
The  duty  of  the  brakesman  was  to  superintend 
the  working  of  the  engine  and  machinery  by 
means  of  which  the  coals  were  drawn  out  of  the 
pit  He  also  took  his  turn  on  the  night  shifty 
and  his  vacant  night  hours  were  either  utilised 
in  doing  sums,  in  practising  writing,  or  in  shoe- 
making  or  mending.  An  attachment  formed  at 
this  time  for  a  young  woman  named  Fanny 
Henderson,  a  serrant  at  a  neighbouring  farai* 
house,  stimulated  him  in  the  extra  efforts  be 
was  making.     He  married  Fanny  Hendenoa 
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when  be  was  twenty-one;  by  thrifty  lobriety, 
and  industry  he  was  enabled  to  take  np  booee, 
although  in  very  homble  style,  at  Willington 
BaUast  Qoay.  The  mairiage  Xodt  pUoe  on 
the  28th  November  180SL  At  his  daily  work 
Btephenson  oontinned  to  study  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  and  to  master  the  laws  by  which  his 
eqgine  worked.  His  evenings  spent  at  home  be- 
side his  yonng  wife  were  always  tamed  to  some 
aeeoimt  An  attempt  to  disoo?er  perpetual 
motion,  althoogh  it  did  not  suooeed,  certainly 
helped  to  awake  his  inventive  fsenltiea.  Having 
taken  his  own  dock  to  pieces  and  cleaned  it» 
and  this  becoming  known  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  soon  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  same  line. 

His  only  son  Bobert  was  bom  at  Willington 
Quay  on  the  lOth  October  1808.  After  working 
for  about  three  years  as  a  brakesman  at  Willing- 
ton,  he  removed,  in  1804,  to  West  Moor  Colliery, 
KUlingworth,  to  a  similar  situation.  Killing- 
worth  lies  about  seven  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  here  that  his  practical  ability  as  a 
workman  and  engineer  began  to  be  reoognised 
by  his  employers.  Shortly  after  his  settlement 
in  his  new  home,  to  his  great  sorrow,  his  wife 
died.  An  engagement  to  superintend  the  work- 
ing of  one  of  Boulton  k.  Watt's  engine  at  Mont- 
lose,  in  Scotland,  took  him  away  from  Killing- 
worth  lior  about  a  year.  On  his  return  he  had 
greatly  iscrsased  his  practical  knowledge,  and 
had  also  saved  about  £28.  The  journey  both 
going  and  returning  was  accomplished  on  foot 
He  found  his  father  had  met  with  an  accident, 
and  was  in  great  poverty.  George  Stephenson 
paid  off  his  debts  and  made  provision  for  him. 
His  prospects  during  the  years  1807-8  were  vexy 
discouraging.  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a 
war,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  heavily  taxed, 
and  finally,  he  was  drawn  at  that  time  for  the 
Bdlitia.  He  found  a  substitute,  however,  by 
paying  a  eertain  sum.  So  down-hearted  was  he 
at  this  time  that  he  meditated  emigrating  to  the 
Uaitsd  StatesL  An  opportunity  was  not  long 
in  oeeoiring*  which,  being  taken  advantage  of, 
materially  helped  him  forward.  The  engineers 
of  that  time^  as  Hr  Smiles  tells  us,  worked  very 
BUfih  in  the  dark,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
An  atmeepherio  or  Newoomen  engine,  made  by 
Sneaton,  had  proved  a  fsilure,  and  no  engineer 
or  workman  could  put  it  right  A  speech  which 
Stsphcneon  had  made  being  reported  to  the 
hsad-vfewer  of  the  pit  as  to  his  ability  to  **  alter 
her  and  make  her  draw,**  and  he  being  dead 
heat  at  the  time,  he  at  once  entrusted  him  with 
the  work.  ^WeU,  George,"  said  the  viewer, 
"they  tell  me  you  think  you  can  put  the  engine 
at  t)be  High  Pit  to  rights."  «'Ye8,  sir,"  said 
George,  «'I  think  I  could."  *<lf  thafs  the 
OMs^  rn  give  you  a  fair  trial;  and  you  must  set 
to  wori^  immediately.  We  are  clean  drowned 
on^  and  cannot  get  a  step  further.  The  engi- 
are  all  beat,  and  if  yon  really  succeed  in 


accomplishing  what  they  cannot  do,  yor.  may'de- 
pend  upon  it  I  will  make  you  a  man  for  Ufe."  The 
repairs  occupied  Stephenson  about  four  days, 
and  were  done,  if  roughly,  yet  on  soientific  prin- 
ciples ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  week  the 
pit  was  so  far  clear  of  water  that  the  miners 
could  be  sent  to  the  bottom.  For  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  work,  Stephenson  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  £10,  with  which  he  was  highly 
gratified.  In  addition,  he  was  appointed  en- 
gineman  at  the  High  Pit  on  good  wages.  Hissuo- 
cess  in  doctoring  the  engine  led  to  his  being  very 
eartendvely  consulted  by  the  owners  of  wheezy 
and  ineffectual  pumping-maohines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  in  his  treatment  of  them  he  is 
said  to  have  left  the  n^gnlar  engineers  far 
behind. 

Bobert  Stephenson  was  meanwhile  reeeivhig 
as  good  an  education  as  his  father  could  afford. 
After  the  village  school  of  Long  Benton  had 
done  something  for  him,  he  was  sent  to  Brace's 
Academy,  Newcastle,  to  which  place  he  rode 
backwaids  and  forwards  on  a  donkey.  To  his 
home,  near  West  Moor  Pit,  Killingworth,  which 
originally  consisted  of  but  one  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor,  Stephenson  gradually  added 
until  he  made  it  a  comfortable  four-roomed 
dwelling.  In  the  garden  attached,  it  was  his 
pride  to  cultivate  gigantic  leeks  and  large  cab- 
bages. In  his  leisure  time  he  was  still  fond  of 
displays  of  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  at  which 
he  often  distanced  his  competitors.  In  1812, 
the  engine-Wright  at  Killingworth  was  kUled  by 
an  accident,  when  Geoige  Stephenson  was  pro- 
moted to  his  post  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year. 
This  relieved  him  fh>m  the  routine  of  manual 
labour,  but  his  brain  and  his  hands  were  kept  as 
bnsy  as  ever.  The  first  winding-engine  for 
drawing  the  oosls  out  of  the  pit,  and  the  first 
pumping-engine  erected  by  him  for  Long  Benton 
Colliery,  were  both  sucoessftiL  In  some  evi- 
dence which  he  gave  before  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835,  he  thus  spoke 
of  his  life  at  this  time :  "After  making  some  im- 
provements in  the  steam-engines  above  ground, 
I  was  then  requested  by  the  manager  of  the  col- 
liery to  go  undeigronnd  along  with  him  to  see  if 
any  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  mines 
by  employing  maotinery  as  a  substitute  for 
manual  labour  and  horse-power  in  bringing  the 
coals  out  of  the  deeper  workings  of  the  j^^ 
On  my  first  going  down  the  Killingworth  pit, 
there  was  a  steam-engine  underground  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  water  from  a  pit  that  was 
sunk  at  some  distance  firom  the  first  shaft  The 
Killingworth  coalfield  is  considerably  dislocated. 
After  the  colliery  was  opened,  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  shaft,  one  of  these  dislocations 
was  met  with.  The  coal  was  thrown  down  about 
forty  yards.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in 
sinking  another  pit  to  this  depth.  And  on  my 
going  down  to  examine  the  work,  I  proposed 
making  the  engine  (which  had  been  erected  some 
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time  previously)  to  draw  the  coals  up  an  inclined 
plane,  which  descended  immediately  from  the 
place  where  it  was  fixed.  A  considerable  change 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  mode  of  working 
the  colliery,  not  unly  in  applying  the  machinery, 
but  employing  pvtters  instead  of  horses  in 
bringing  the  coals  from  the  hewers;  and  by 
those  ehanges,  the  number  of  horses  in  the  pit 
was  reduced  from  about  100  to  15  or  16.  During 
the  time  I  was  engaged  in  making  these  im- 
portant alterations,  I  went  round  the  work- 
ings in  the  pit  with  the  viewer  almost  every 
time  that  he  went  into  the  mine,  not  only 
at  Killingwortfa,  but  at  Mountmoor,  Der- 
wentcrook,  Southraoor,  all  of  which  col- 
lieries belonged  to  Lord  Bavensworth  and  his 
partners;  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery  in 
these  collieries  was  put  under  my  charge. "  The 
fact  of  his  son  Bobert  being  a  member  of  the 
Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion was  of  some  assistance  to  his  father.  He 
brought  home  books,  or  failing  that,  drawings 
from  scientific  articles,  which  were  talked  over 
between  the  father  and  son  at  home,  and  made 
to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  both. 

Before  we  come  to  the  details  of  George 
Stephenson's  improvements  on  the  locomotive, 
it  might  be  well  to  glance  at  the 

E^BLT  BISTORT  OF  THB  RAILW^T.* 

Two  centuries  ago.  In  the  life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  we  read  the  following:  "When  men 
have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  colliery  and 
the  river,  they  sell  Uavt  to  lead  coals  over  their 
ground,  and  so  dear,  that  the  owner  of  a  rood  of 
ground  will  expect  £20  per  annum  for  this  leave. 
The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of 
timber  firom  the  colliery  down  to  the  river,  ex- 
actly straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  are 
made  with  four  rowlets  fitting  these  rails, 
whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse 
will  draw  down  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coals, 
and  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  coal  merchants." 

There  is  mention  made  of  tramways  as  early 
as  1602;  but  there  is  some  convenience  in  ac- 
cepting the  period  of  two  centuries  as  the  start- 
ing-point in  noticing  the  history  of  railways. 
The  tramways  described  in  the  above  extract 
were  of  woocl,  and  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  tiie  wood  came  to 
be  protected  with  iron.  In  the  early  part  of 
that  tsentury  many  tramways  appear  to  have 
been  laid  down  to  connect  collieries  with  the 
ports  whence  the  coal  was  shipped.  One  of 
these  has  obtained  some  historieal  interest; 
namely,  the  railway  between  Tranent  colliery 
and  its  port  of  Codcenzie,  in  East  Lothian— a 
railway  still  in  existence— part  of  the  embank- 
ment of  which  was 'used  as  a  position  ft>r  his 
cannon  by  "Johnny  Cope"  in  the  battle  of 

*  As  giren  in  "A  Book  about  Travelling,  Fist  and 
Prssentb**    W.  P.  Nlmmo,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Prestonpans  in  1745.  In  the  travels  of  St  Fond 
it  is  mentioned  that  coals  could  be  imported 
from  England  at  Marseilles  cheaper  than  Frenph 
coals  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  facilities  for 
conveying  coals  to  the  ports  in  this  country,  by 
the  use  of  the  tramways,  and  the  method  of 
shipping  direct  !h>m  the  waggons,  is  believed  to 
have  had  some  share  in  bringing  about  this 
result. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  iron  to 
protect  the  wooden  trams  is  in  connection  with 
the  ironworks  at  Colebrookdsle^  in  Shropshire, 
subsequently  celebrated  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  considerable  iron  bridge,  and  where,  about 
1760,  iron  plates  were  nailed  to  the  wooden 
I  rails,  as  well  to  diminish  (Hetion  as  to  prevent 
abrasion.  This  soon  led  to  the  substitution  of 
rails  of  solid  iron,  which  was  attended  with 
rapid  success,  and  adopted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  railway 
five  miles  long,  from  the  collieries  in  the  vicinity 
of  Derby  into  that  town;  there  was  another 
called  the  Park  Forest  Bailway,  about  six  miles 
long ;  and  another,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in 
Leicestershire,  which  had  four  miles  of  double 
and  eight  miles  of  single  rails.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  railways  had 
made  their  way  into  all  coal  and  mining  districts, 
and  their  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  1811 
there  were  in  South  Wales  not  less  than  150 
miles  of  railways,  of  whidi  the  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Company  possessed  thirty  miles. 

Amongst  personal  reminiscences  of  these  primi- 
tive railways  by  persons  living  to  our  own  day, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  those  of  l(r 
Bobert  Beid,  who  was  bom  in  1772.  In  his 
interesting  memoirs  of  **  Old  (rlasgow,**  he  says: 
"I  remember  the  coal  quay,  which  stood  at  the 
present  ferry,  west  end  of  Windmill  Croft  It 
was  built  by  the  Dumbarton  Glass  Work  Com- 
pany to  convey  coals  fh>m  the  lands  of  Little 
Govan  to  their  works  at  Dumbarton.  The  river 
was  then  deeper  at  the  coal  quay  than  at  the 
Broomielow.  There  was.  a  timber  tramway  from 
the  Little  Govan  works  to  the  said  quay,  which 
ran  through  the  lands  of  Kingston,  and  by  the 
road  on  the  east  side  of  Springfield.  /  hav€ 
toalked  upon  this  tramroad,  which  i  beli&vi  wu 
the  first  qfou/r  Olasgow  railwafs.  The  Dum- 
barton Glass  Work  Company  also  possessed  ft 
tramroad  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde,  ttom 
the  ooal  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gart- 
naveL" 

But  while  in  regard  to  the  transit  and  ship- 
ment of  coals  this  oonsiderable  advance  was 
made,  the  other  branches  of  traffic,  depending 
on  the  wretched  oountry  roads  of  last  centnry, 
remained  for  half-a-century  longer  in  the  depths 
of  barbarity. 

«I  observed  to-day,"  says  Boswell,  in  hla 
"Tour  to  the  Hebrides,*'  '*that  the  oomnum 
way  of  carrying  home  their  grain  here  is  in 
loads,  on  horseback.     They  have  also  a  few 
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sleds  or  ean^  h  we  call  them  in  Ayrshirey 
clmnsily  made  and  rarely  nsed."  An  aged 
Bast  Lothian  farmer,  recently  dead,  informed 
the  witter  that  in  his  youth  the  mode  of  bring- 
ing grain  to  the  market  at  Haddington  was  on 
pock  horses.  This  was  within  recent  memory^ 
before  there  were  either  made  roads  or  railways ! 
The  solid  iron  rails  mentioned  as  having  been 
introdnoed  at  Colebrookdale  were  called  "^^  scant- 
lingBy*'  and  consisted  of  five  feet  long  pieces, 
four  inches  in  breadth,  which  were  laid  down 
onder  the  wheel,  simply  to  decrease  fHction,  as 
the  wooden  trams  had  previonsly  been.  The 
next  stage,  that  of  casting  rails  with  an  npright 
flange  to  keep  the  wheels  on  the  track,  was 
reached  about  1776,  in  connection  with  a  col- 
liery belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  near 
Shflifield.  Though  the  flange  was  subsequently 
taken  ftom  the  rail  and  put  on  the  wheel,  the 
first  century  of  railway  history  closes  with  the 
adoption  of  the  two  chief  features  of  the  railway 
sa  a  travelling  track->the  use  of  cross  sleepers 
on  which  to  fasten  the  rails,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  flange  to  keep  the  cars  upon  the 


A  quarter  of  a  century  brought  the  invention 
of  the  oval  rail,  with  a  grooved  tire  upon  the 
wheels,  another  step  towards  the  realisation  of 
saheequent  success.  This  "  edge  railway,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  first  used  at  Lord  Penrhyn's 
slate  quaiTies  in  Wales.  It  being  found  that  the 
oval  rail  wore  into  the  wheel  and  caused  it  to 
stick,  the  next  step  was  to  make  the  surface  of 
tl«  nil  and  the  edge  of  the  wheel  flat,  and,  weHa 
Umi^  the  railway  as  we  know  it  was  made. 
Him  have  been  many  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  manufacture,  in  the  kinds  of  sleepers 
used  (stone  or  wood),  in  the  method  of  fastening 
them,  in  the  introduction  of  steel  rails ;  in  the 
disoovecy,  very  recently,  that  iron  rails  can  be 
Bade  even  more  durable  and  less  expensive  than 
BteeL  But  the  fundamental  condition  of  the 
rail  remains  unchanged,  and  on  the  plan  thus 
introduced  early  in  the  century  all  our  great 
pn^gress  of  to-day  has  been  made. 

Mr  &  L.  Edgeworth,  writing  in  NiduiiaoiCa 
Jounud  of  the  Arts,  in  1802,  describes  a  project 
fiarmed  by  him  many  years  before  for  laying  iron 
railways  for  baggage  waggons  on  the  great  roads 
of  England*  Objections  as  to  first  cost  and 
maintenance  had  deterred  him  from  promoting 
it,  and  to  obviate  the  latter  he  proposed  to  use  a 
series  of  smaller  cars — ^the  modem  *' train" — ^in 
order  to  save  the  wear  of  the  rails.  In  1768  he 
obtained  the  Society  of  Arts'  gold  medal,  for 
models  of  his  carriages,  and  twenty  years  later 
he  made  four  carriages  which  were  used  for  some 
time  on  a  wooden  line  of  rails  to  convey  lime  for 
fanning  purposes.  Besides  using  his  proposed 
railways  for  heavy  waggons  at  a  slow  pace,  Mr 
Bdgeworth  thought  means  might  be  found  of 
enabling  ftage-ooaches  to  go  nx  miles  an  hour, 
sad  post-chaises    and  gentlemen's    travelling 


carriages  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  both  with  one 
horse.  -  Another  propoMl  he  made  was  that 
small  (stationary)  engines  placed  from  distance 
to  distance  might  by  means  of  circulating  chains 
be  made  to  draw  the  carriages  along  roads  with 
a  great  diminution  of  horse  labour  and  expense. 

An  attempt  to  take  a  systematical  commercial 
view  of  the  utility  of  railways  was  made  in  1800, 
by  Dr  James  Anderson,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  "  Recreations  in  A^culture."  He  proposed 
to  construct  railways  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike 
roads,  so  as  to  follow  the  ordinary  levels  and 
lines  of  traffic :  to  commence  with  the  highway 
from  London  to  Bath.  Where  th^  road  ascended 
a  hill,  the  level  was  to  be  sought  by  going  round 
its  base,  oonstructing  a  viaduct,  or  piercing  a 
tunnel ;  and  so  carefully  were  these  contingencies 
discussed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  horses 
being  the  moving  power,  his  plans  and  arguments 
might  be  accepted  as  the  description  of  a  rail- 
way of  the  present  day.  One  point  particularly 
insisted  on  was,  that  the  railways  should  be  man- 
aged by  Government,  not  by  private  companies, 
who  would  unite  monopoly  with  speculation; 
but  should  "be  kept  open  and  patent  to  all 
alike  who  shall  choose  to  employ  them,  as  the 
king's  highway,  under  such  regulations  as  it 
shall  be  found  necessary  to  subject  them  by  law." 
No  immediate  result  followed  the  publication  of 
Dr  Anderson's  views;  no  one  had  then  thought 
of  railways  independent  of  other  thoroughfares, 
and  to  border  the  latter  by  iron  routes,  was  not 
to  be  entertained. 

There  is  another  name  connected  with  the  rise 
of  railways  which  cannot  be  left  unnoticed — 
Thomas  Gray  of  Leeds.  Hearing,  while  on  the 
Continent  in  1816,  that  a  canal  had  been  pro- 
jected to  connect  Uie  coalfields  of  Belgium  with 
the  frontier  of  Holland,  he  recommended  the 
making  of  a  railway  instead.  His  mind  had 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  the  subject ;  and 
in  1818  he  showed  to  his  friends  a  manuscript 
containing  observations  on  a  railroad  for  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Soon  after  he  returned  to' 
England  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  scheme 
public,  and  in  1820  he  published  a  volume  en- 
titled, "  Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Rail- 
way, or  Land  Steam  Conveyance,  to  supersede 
the  Necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vehicles : 
Showing  its  vast  Superiority  in  every  respect 
over  the  Present  Pitiful  Methods  of  Conveyance 
by  Turnpike-Roads  and  Canals."  In  tlus  work, 
among  advantages  to  result  from  the  new  sys- 
tem, Gray  showed  that  fish,  vegetables,  agricul- 
tural and  other  perishable  produce  might  be 
rapidly  carried  from  place  to  place;  that  two 
post  deliveries  in  the  day  would  be  feasible; 
and  that  insurance  companies  would  be  able  to 
promote  their  own  interests  by  keeping  railway 
fin-engines,  ready  to  be  transported  to  the  scene 
of  a  conflagration  at  a  moment's  warning.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  calculated  at  £12,000 
a  mile;  and* his  plan  included  a  trunk  line  from 
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London  to  Plymouth  and  Falmouth;  lines  to 
Portsmouth,  Bristol,  Dover,  and  Harwich;  an 
offset  from  the  latter  to  Norwich,  a  trunk  line 
from  London  to  Birmingham  and  Holyhead, 
another  to  Bdinhuigh  by  Nottingham  and  Leeds, 
with  seoondsry  lines  from  Liveipool  to  Soar- 
borough,  and  from  Birmingham  to  Norwioh. 
His  system  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity, but  comprehended  all  the  important 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  in  many  respects 
preferable  to  the  Unes  subsequently  made.  His 
plan  for  Ireland  had  a  grand  trunk  line  from 
Dublin  to  Deny,  another  to  Kinsale,  and  by 
lesser  lines  ramifying  frx>m  these  he  sought  to 
connect  all  the  chief  towns  with  the  Irish  capltaL 
Regarding  his  projects.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in 
his  British  Association  speech  (1875),  remarked : 
'*  No  sooner  liiad  our  ancestors  settled  down  with 
what  comfort  was  possible  in  their  coaches,  well 
satisfied  that  twelve  miles  an  hour  was  the 
marfmnm  speed  to  be  obtained  or  that  was  de- 
sirable, than  they  were  told  that  steam  convey- 
ance on  iron  railways  would  supersede  their 
'  present  pitiful  *  methods  of  conveyance.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Oray,  the  first  pro- 
moter of  railways,  who  published  his  work  on  a 
general  iron  railway  in  1819.  Gray  was  looked 
on  as  Uttle  better  than  a  madman.  '  When 
Oray  first  proposed  his  great  scheme  to  the 
public,'  said  Chevalier  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Sobert  PmI  in  1845,  '  people  wen  disposed  to 
treat  it  as  an  efFiisioQ  of  insanity.'  The  struggles 
which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  first  lailway 
were  brought  to  a  snoeessful  issue  by  the  deter- 
mination of  a  few  able  and  fsr-seelng  men;  and 
the  names  of  Thomas  Gray  and  Joseph  Bandars, 
of  William  James  and  Edward  Pease,  should 
always  be  remembered  in  conneetion  with  the 
early  history  of  railways,  for  it  was  they  who 
first  made  the  nation  familiar  with  the  idea." 

Whatever  effect  Gray's  persevering  labours 
may  have  had  in  directing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  railways,  he  himself  gained  neither  reward 
nor  honour.  His  late  years  wen  passed  in  ob- 
scurity as  a  dealer  in  glass  on  commission  at 
Exeter,  in  which  dty  he  died  in  October  1848 
at  the  age  of  sizty-ona.  He  died,  it  is  said, 
"steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty." 

In  an  early  number  of  BlaokwoocTs  Magasme 
we  have  a  notice  of  a  railway  in  Munidi  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  proposals  of  Gray :  '*  We 
have  reeeived  a  nport  from  Munich,  which,  if  it 
be  not  ezaggemted,  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen.  A  model,  on  a  laige  scale, 
of  an  iron  raUroad,  invented  and  completed  by 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  mines,  Joseph  von 
Baader,  has  been  received  at  the  Royal  Reposi- 
tory for  Mechanical  Inventions,  which  is  said  to 
surpass  in  utility  whatever  has  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land ;  some  say  by  a  proportion  of  two-thirds, 
although  it  oosts  leas  by  half.  On  a  space  per- 
fectly level,  laid  with  this  invention,  a  woman 
or  a  child  may  draw  with  ease  a  cart  laden  with 


fifteen  or  sixteen  hundredweigfat.  And  if  no 
greater  inclination  than  six  inches  and  a  half  on 
a  hundred  feet  in'  length  be  allowed,  the  oarts 
will  move  of  thesuelves,  without  any  external 
impulse.  A  single  hozse  may  be  the  means  of 
conveying  a  greater  weigbt  Itian  twunty-two 
horses  of  the  same  stnngtfa  on  the  best  of  com- 
mon toads." 

While  then  wss  thus  a  gathering  together  of 
testimony  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  over  which  wheeled  vehicles  wen  to  be 
drawn,  then  was  gradually  being  developed  the 
idea  of  employing  another  and  mon  powerftil 
agent  for  the  propulsion  of  the  vehicles.  Then 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  numeroos 
attempts  to  apply  steam  to  navigation  acted  on 
the  minds  of  men  of  skill  and  invention  in  fodm 
to  have  the  same  powerful  agent  applied  to  the 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  road.  Indeed,  the 
first  invention  of  William  Symington  was  ap- 
plied to  a  carriage  as  well  as  to  a  baige»  and  his 
diagram  and  detail  of  a  steam-carriage  wen  ooii- 
temporary  with  his  invention  of  a  stosmshipi 
It  was  probably  in  the  knowledge  that  such 
ideas  wen  being  wrought  out  into  praetioal 
ahape  that  the  lines  wen  written  by  Dr  Darwin, 
to  which  the  nputation  of  prophecy  has  almost 
attached: 

'*  Soon  riun  thy  am,  UBConquarad  steam  I  sfkr 
Dnig  the  slow  beige,  or  drive  the  rapid  ear; 
Or  on  the  wide-wariog  wings  ezpandsd  bear 
The  4ying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air ! " 

So  wrote  Dr  Darwin  in  his  Botamic  Qardm  in 
179S,  and  the  vision  of  the  *<  flying  chariot" 
does  not  appear  to-day  much  mon  extravagant 
than  did,  when  these  lines  wen  pul^hed,  the 
inrediotion  of  "  npid  "  tnyelling  by  means  of  a 
steam-engine.  Tet,  nearly  a  century  befon^  a 
very  fair  attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  loecv 
motive  steam-engine  had  been  made.  Thesceoe 
of  the  exi>eriment  was  Japan,  and  the  aeton  m 
it  wen  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  aought  to 
find  favour  with  the  Emperor  KangfaL  Tliey 
caused  a  waggon  of  light  wood  to  be  made,  in 
the  middle  of  which  they  placed  a  brssen  vessel 
full  of  live  ooals,  and  on  them  an  **  ecrfipQe,**  the 
wind  fh>m  which  issued  through  a  little  pipe 
upon  a  sort  of  wheel  made  like  Uie  sail  of  a 
windmill  This  little  wheel  turned  another  with 
an  axle-tree,  and  by  that  means  the  waggon  was 
set  a-mnning  for  two  hours  together.  This  de> 
scription  is  nther  that  of  a  hot-air  engine  than 
a  stesm-engine,  but  it  was  a  locomotive,  and  is 
the  earliest  of  its  raosL 

In  the  (Ummroatoirt  dea  Arts  tt  MHien  in 
Paris  is  preserved  the  steam-osrriage  constructed 
by  M.  Cugnot  in  176S,  which  was  a  rsmarkable 
machine,  like  a  long  bnwer's  cart,  with  a 
boiler  and  engine  at  one  end.  It  went  with 
such  force  that  it  knocked  down  a  wall,  and  its 
power  was  in  oonsequenoe  considiAred  too  great 
for  ordinary  use,  and  it  was  .put  aside  as  a  dan- 
gerous invention. 
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A  model  of  a  tteam-oaniage  was  made  in  1784 
by  William  Hardoch,  the  friend  and  andatant  of 
Watt,  bnt  it  was  of  veiy  diminutlvo  proportions. 

The  suggestion  for  such  an  application  of 
steam  had  been  made  by  Dr  Bobison  of  Bdin- 
biugh»  in  1759^  to  James  Watt,  who  indnded 
the  idea  in  his  fonrth  patent,  but  seems  to  hare 
doubted  the  safety  of  the  carriage.  He  men- 
tioaed  the  idea  to  Murdoch,  who  prored  praeti- 
oally,  on  a  small  scale,  the  correctness  of  the 
calcidAtions  that  had  been  madau  Of  Murdoch's 
madmM,  it  is  nairated  that  on  a  dark  night  in 
the  year  named,  the  ▼enerable  clergyman  of 
Sedmth,  in  Gomwall,  when  walking.in  a  lonely 
lane  leading  to  his  church,  heard  &  most  un- 
earthly noise,  and  beheld  approaching  him,  at 
greal  speed,  an  indescribable  creature,  glowing 
with  internal  firea^  and  whose  gasps  for  breath 
seemed  to  denote  some  internal  struggle  of  a 
deadly  kind.  His  cries  brought  the  inventor, 
William  Murdoch,  to  his  side,  who  explained  to 
him  that  this  terrible  monster  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  locomotive  b«  bad  invented,  sad 
whidi  had  broken  away  from  his  oontroL 

An  equal  amount  of  tenor  waa'ereated  in  some 
minds  by  the  steam-cairiage  of  Richard  Tre- 
vithid^  an  eccentric  engineer  connected  with 
the  Gornish  tin-mines,  who  had  seen  Murdoch's 
small  csxriage.  In  1802  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  this  novel  machine,  which  was  exhibited  to 
laige  crowds  of  spectators  on  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Enston  station.  Ckderidge  relates  that, 
when  it  was  being  conveyed  from  the  place 
in  Cornwall  where  it  was  constructed  to  the  port 
si  which  it  was  shipped  to  London,  after  carry- 
ing away  a  portion  of  the  rails  of  a  gentleman's 
garden,  it  came  in  sight  of  a  dosed  toll-gate. 
Trsvithiek  immediately  shut  off  the  steam,  but 
the  momentum  was  so  groat  that  the  carriage 
proceeded  some  distance,  coming  dead  up,  how- 
ever, just  on  the  right  side  of  the  gate,  which 
was  opened  like  lightning  by  the  gatekeeper. 
'*What  liaveus  got  to  pay  here?"  asked  Tre- 
vithick's  cousin,  Andrew  Vivian,  who  accom- 
panied him.  The  poor  toll-man,  trembling  in 
every  limb,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head, 
essayed  a  reply:  "  Na,  na,  na,  na."  "What  have 
«s  got  to  pay,  I  say  t "  "  No—,  noth— ,  nothing 
to  pay  1  My  dear  Mr  Devil,  do  drive  on  as  fast 
aayoueanl    Nothing  to  pay  t" 

Trevithick  constructed  amther  steam-carriage 
for  railway  purposes,  which,  in  1804,  ran  on  the 
Marthyr  Tjdvil  tramway  in  South  Wales.  It 
drew  a  load  of  tea  tons  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
aahoQi; 

Thib  earliest  locomotives  wers  designed  to  run 
vpon  %  perfectly  suooth  line  and  a  strsight 
road,  and  for  many  yeari  it  was  supposed  that 
thfsy  could  not  climb  hills  or  be  mads  to  go 
round  eoraen  unlsas  the  wheels  were  provided 
with  a  cogged  rim  to  work  on  a  corresponding 
nek  along  the  rails.  The  cogged  or  toothed 
wheda  aad  rails  were  introduced  in  1811  by  Mr 


Blenkinsop  of  Leeds.  It  was  not  till  1813  that 
Mr  Blackett  of  Wylam,  a  coal  proprietor,  estab- 
Ushed  the  fact  that  locomotives,  running  with 
smooth  wheels  on  smooth  rails,  could  draw 
heavy  loads  up  a  moderate  incline.  His  engine, 
called  the  <*  Puifing  Billy,"  was  otherwise  dum- 
sily  constructed.  It  had  only  a  single  cylinder, 
and  was  full  of  pumps,  plugs,  and  other  gear, 
which  were  always  getting  out  of  order. 

Lord  Bavensworth,  the  prindpd  partner  in  the 
Eillingworth  collieries,  when  the  snbtject  of  con- 
structing a  travelling  engine  was  brought  before 
him  and  his  partners  by  Stephenson  in  1813, 
empowered  him  to  proceed.  "The  first  loco- 
motive that  I  made,"  said  Stephenson  in  a  speech 
made  many  years  afterwards,  "  was  at  Killing- 
worth  Colliery,  and  with  Lord  Bavensworth's 
money.  Tes,  Lord  Bavensworth  and  partners 
were  the  first  to  entrust  me  with  money  to  make 
a  locomotive  engine.  That  engine  was  made 
thirty-two  years  ago,  and  we  called  it  'My 
Lord.'  I  said  tir-my  friends,  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine  if  the  works 
could  be  made  to  stand  it."  It  was  tried  on  the 
Killingworth  railway  on  the  25th  of  July  1814. 
"Blucher,"  as  this  locomotive  was  popularly 
called,  was  not  eminently  successful  until  the 
introduction  of  the  steam-blast  At  first  it 
drew  a  load  of  thirty  tons  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  His  second  engine,  patented  in 
1815,  doubled  this  speed.  "Thus,"  as  Mr 
Smiles  remarks,  "Mr  Stephenson,  by  dint  of 
patient  and  persevering  labour — by  careful 
observation  of  the  works  of  others,  and  never 
neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  their  suggestions 
—had  succeeded  in  manufacturing  an  engine 
which  included  the  following  important  im- 
provements on  all  previous  attempts  in  the 
same  direction,  viz.:  dmple  and  direct  com- 
munication between  ^he  cylinder  and  the  wheels 
rolling  upon  the  raUs ;  joint  adhedon  of  all  the 
wheels,  attained  by  the  use  of  horizontal  con- 
necting rods;  and  finally,  a  beautiful  method 
of  exdting  the  combustion  of  the  ftid  by  em- 
ploying the  waste  steam,  which  had  formerly 
been  allowed  usdesdy  to  escape  into  the  air. 
Although  many  improvements  in  detail  were 
afterwards  introduced  in  the  locomotive  by  Mr 
Stephenson  himself,  as  wdl  as  by  his  equally- 
distinguished  son,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  engine,  as  a  mechanicd  contriv- 
ance, contained  the  germ  of  dl  that  has  since 
been  effected.  It  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  the  present  locomotive  engine." 

Bxplodons  of  fire-damp  frequently  took  place 
in  Stephenson's  time,  which  were  as  disastrous 
in  thdr  results  as  those  of  more  modem  times. 
In  the  year  1814  an  alarm  was  raised  at  one  of 
the  Killingworth  mines,  that  one  of  the  deepest 
mains  was  on  firsu  Stephenson  coming  to  the 
pit  mouth  ordered  the  engineman  to  lower  him 
down  the  shaft    Getting  six  men  to  volunteer 
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to  follow  hitn,  be  ipeedily  ran  np  %  wall  at  the 
entrance  to  the  main,  which  extinguished  the 
fire  and  saved  many  in  the  mine  from  a  violent 
death.  One  of  the  men,  by  name  Elit  Heppel, 
asked  him  at  this  time,  "Can  nothing  be  done 
to  prevent  snch  awful  occurrences  ?*'  Stephen- 
son replied  that  he  thought  something  might  be 
done.  ''Then/' said  Heppel,  "the  sooner  you 
start  the  better ;  for  the  price  of  coal-mining 
now  is  pUmetCs  lives."  This  set  him  a-thinking 
and  working,  and  in  the  course  of  1815  he  endea- 
voured to  give  his  idea  of  a  miner's  safety-lamp 
a  practical  shape.  He  described  this  lamp  to  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  when 
sitting  OB  the  subject  of  Accidents  in  Mines. 
He  began  by  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
chemistry  at  the  time.  "Seeing  the  gas  lighted 
up,  and  observing  the  velocity  with  which  the 
flame  passed  along  the  roof,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  contriving  of  a  lamp,  seeing  it 
required  a  given  time  to  pass  over  a  given  dis- 
tance. My  idea  of  making  a  lamp  was  entirely 
on  mechanical  principles ;  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  found  quite  correct  in  my  views  from  mechan- 
ical reasoning.  I  knew  well  that  the  heated 
air  from  the  fire  drove  round  a  smoke-jack,  and 
that  caused  me  to  know  that  I  could  have  a 
power  from  it.  I  also  knew  very  well  that  a 
steam-engine  chimney  was  built  for  the  puipose 
of  causing  a  strong  current  of  air  through  the 
firei  Having  these  facts  before  me,  and  know- 
ing the  properties  of  heated  air,  I  amused  my- 
self with  lighting  one  of  the  blowers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  where  I  had  to  erect  machin- 
ery. I  had  it  on  fire ;  the  volume  of  flame  was 
coming  out  the  size  of  my  two  hands,  but  was 
not  so  large  but  that  I  could  approach  close  to 
it.  Holding  my  candle  to  the  windward  of  the 
flame,  I  observed  that  it  changed  its  colour. 
I  then  got  two  candles,  and  again  placed  them 
to  the  windward  of  the  flame ;  it  changed  colour 
still  more,  and  became  duller.  I  got  a  number 
of  candles,  and  placing  them  all  to  the  wind- 
ward, the  blower  ceased  to  bum.  This  then 
gave  me  the  idea,  that  if  I  could  oonstrnct  my 
lamp  so  as,  with  a  chimney  at  the  top,  to  cause 
a  current,  it  would  never  fire  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney;  and  by  seeing  the  velocity  with  which 
the  ignited  fire-damp  passed  along  the  roof,  I 
considered  that,  if  I  could  produce  a  current 
through  tubes  in  a  lamp  equal  to  the  current 
that  I  saw  passing  along  the  roof,  I  should  make 
a  lamp  that  could  be  taken  into  an  eiplosive 
mixture  without  exploding  externally."  After 
many  experiments  his  third  and  most  successful 
safety-lamp  was  constructed,  and  tested  on  the 
SOth  November  1816,  before  he  had  ever  heard 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  experiments.  After 
being  exhibited  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Newcastle,  it  came  into  use 
in  the  Killingworth  collieries.  Since  its  intro- 
dnction  no  accident  is  known  to  have  taken 
place  tiom  its  use.    To  distinguish  it  from  the 


"Davy"  lamp  it  is  known  as  the  "Geordy" 
lamp.  Stephenson's  claim  for  the  independent 
invention  of  asafety-lamp  was  acknowledged  at 
a  public  dinner  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  Newcastle,  in  January  1818,  when  he  was 
presented  wiUi  £1000  and  a  silver  tankard.  Mr 
Smiles  is  of  opinion  that  the  "  Geordy"  lamp» 
when  severely  tested  in  the  mines  by  an  escape 
of  gas,  is  decidedly  the  safer  of  the  twow  Oases 
have  occurred  where  the  "Davy"  lamp  has 
grown  red-hot  in  an  explosive  atmosphere,  while 
the  "Geordy"  was  entirely  extinguished. 

The  locomotives  constructed  by  George  Ste- 
phenson in  1816  were,  until  lately,  working 
regularly  on  the  Killingworth  railway,  dragging 
coal  trains  at  the  rate  of  between  five  and  six 
mUes  an  hour.  This  says  much  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  were  manufactured. 
"There  were  many  highly-educated  engineers," 
writes  Mr  Smiles,  "living  in  his  day,  who 
knew  vastly  more  than  he  did—trained  as  they 
had  been  in  all  the  science  and  learning  of  the 
schools ;  but  there  was  none  so  apt  in  applying 
what  they  knew  to  practical  purposes  as  the 
Killingworth  'bnkesman'  and  '  engine-wright' 
The  great  secret  of  his  success,  however,  was 
his  cheerful  perseverance.  He  was  never  cast 
down  by  obstacles,  but  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  grappling  with  them,  and  he  always  rose  from 
each  encounter  a  stronger  as  well  as  a  wiser  man. 
He  knew  nothing  of  those  sickly  phantasies 
which  men,  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
< geniuses,*  are  so  apt  to  indulge  in;  nor  did 
his  poverty  or  necessities  ever  impair  the 
elasticity  of  his  character.  When  he  failed  in 
one  attempt,  he  tried  again  and  again,  until 
eventually  he  succeeded."  Speaking  at  » 
soiree  of  the  Leeds  Meehanics*  Institute^  he 
said:  "He  had  commenced  his  career  on  a 
lower  level  than  any  man  present  thersi  He 
made  that  remark  for  the  purpose  of  encoongw 
ing  young  mechanics  to  do  as  he  had  done — ^to 
persevere.  And  he  would  tell  them  that  the 
humblest  amongst  them  occupied  a  much  more 
advantageous  position  than  he  had  done  on 
commencing  his  life  of  labour.  They  had 
teachers  who,  going  before  them,  had  left  their 
great  discoveries  as  a  legacy  and  a  guide ;  and 
their  works  were  now  accessible  to  all,  in  snch 
institutions  as  that  which  he  addressed.  But 
he  remembered  the  time  when  there  were  none 
thus  to  guide  and  instruct  the  young  mechanic 
With  a  f^  access  to  scientific  books,  he  knew, 
firom  his  own  experience,  that  they  could  be 
saved  much  unnecessary  toil  and  expenditure 
of  mental  oapital.*' 

We  now  giv^  a  ritumS  of  railway  progrees  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  Stephenson 
was  afterwards  so  vitally  connected,  and  whidi 
wiU  bring  the  story  of  his  life  up  to  183a* 

*  We  quote  tram  *'A  Book  about  TVavelllng,  Pm/i 
and  PreMnt,**  issued  by  the  publisher  of  this  vohnneu 
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PROGRsaa  or  the  bailwat  in  thb  united 
KiNODOX,  1801.183a  • 

Tbe  liTst  Act  of  FU'liament  for  the  constrno- 
tion  of  a  railway  was  passed  in  1801,  and  was 
promoted  by  the  Snzrey  Iron  Company,  for  a 
railway  sine  miles  long,  from  Wandsworth  to 
Croydon,  with  a  branch  to  Garshalton.  The 
capital  was  £00,000,  being  about  what  is  now 
considend  the  nonnal  cost  for  a  "light"  rail- 
way or  local  single  line  locally  promoted, 
namely  £5500  per  mile.  This,  the  first  line 
opened  under  parliamentary  sanction,  was  com- 
pleted in  1805;  and,  in  connection  with  its 
opening,  some  very  interesting  experiments  in 
traction  were  made.  Taking  the  estimate  of 
the  dnnght  of  a  horse,  npon  a  good  road,  at 
fifteen  hundred  j)onnds,  the  party  of  gentlemen 
who  assembled  to  witness  the  t^ing  of  the 
line  were  enabled  to  judge  practically  the  ad- 
Tantsges  offered.  Twelve  waggons  were  filled 
with  stones  till  each  waggon  weighed  three 
tone,  and  a  horse  attached  to  them  drew  the 
load,  with  apparent  ease,  a  distance  of  six 
miles  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  In  the 
eovrse  of  the  journey  the  horse  was  repeatedly 
•topped  to  show  that  he  had  the  power  of  start- 
ing the  load  with  apparent  ease.  At  each 
stoppage  other  waggons  were  attached,  and  the 
men  employed  on  the  line,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  were  also  directed  to  mount  the 
waggons.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  the  entire 
load  was  found  to  have  reached  rather  mere 
than  fi fly-five  tons  1 

In  all  about  twenty  Acts  were  passed  prior  to 
tbat  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  mostly 
for  short  lengths,  the  longest  being  a  line  of 
thirty  miles,  from  Sutton  Pool,  near  Plymouth, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmouth  prison,  the 
capital  of  which  is  stated  at  the  extremely  low 
total  of  £S5,000. 

The  first  line  authorised  in  Scotland  was  from 
Kilmarnock  to  Troon,  in  Ayrshire,  for  which 
an  Act  was  obtained  in  1808,  and  which,  for  a 
length  of  about  ten  miles,  was  estimated  to  cost 
^05,OOa  This  line  was  opened  in  1810,  and 
forming  aa  H  does  an  integral  part  of  the  large 
system  now  embraced  under  the  name  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway,  it  entitles 
that  company  to  be  considered  the  jpremier  rail- 
way in  Scotland. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Thomas  Telford 
projected  a  very  extensive  scheme  to  connect 
the  east  and  west  of  Scotland  by  a  grand  line, 
starting  from  Berwick,  and  proceeding  by  the 
TaDey  of  the  Tweed  to  Kelso,  Peebles,  and 
liasark,  to  the  town  of  Ayr!  "We  admire," 
says  the  compiler  of  the  "Scottish  Bail  way 
Sbareholders*  Manual,"  in  1849,  "the  genius 
and  sagacity  evinced  by  so  magnificent  a  design ; 
Vnt  we  do  not  wonder  that,  in  face  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance-on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  the 
infancy  of  raOway  undertakings,  it  should  have 


been  laid  aside  and  forgotten."  In  1811  the 
Berwick  and  Kelso  Company  projected  a  line 
occupying  part  of  Telford's  ground,  but  this 
particular  railway  was  never  carried  out.  Tbe 
scheme  lay  dormant  for  many  years — for,  unlike 
more  modem  Acts,  no  limitation  of  time  waa 
put  in  the  Act,  so  tbat  the  powers  did  not  lapse 
—and  no  step  was  ever  made  to  carry  it  out. 
It  is  true  tbat  later  works  have  occupied  nearly  all 
tbe  ground  projected  by  Telford,  so  that  a  rail- 
way journey  by  Eelso,  Peebles,  and  Lanark  to 
Ayr,  can  at  this  day  be  made  per  rail,  over  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground  as  was  taken  up  by 
the  great  engineer.  But  the  main  lines  of  con- 
nection for  traffic  purposes,  between  the  east 
and  west  of  Scotland,  have  been  found  else- 
where. 

The  greater  number  of  the  companies  incor 
porated  by  the-  Acts  up  to  this  time  embraced 
but  few  persons,  and  consisted  mostly  of  paer- 
chants  or  owners  of  collieries  seeking  an  outlet, 
for  their  goods.  Thus,  the  capital  of  the  Pen- 
rhynmaur  line,  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained  in 
1812,  was  held  by  two  men,  the  Earl  of  Ux- 
bridge  antl  Mr  Holland  Griffith.  On  none  of 
the  lines  for  which  Acts  were  obtained  up  to 
1820  was  any  other  motive  power  used  or  de- 
signed than  that  of  horses,  and  not  one  of  the 
companies  even  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
steam-engine,  though,  the  invention  was  by  this 
time  beginning  to  attract  attention,  nor  did 
the  idea  of  conveying  passengers  seem  to  be 
entertained. 

This  was,  howevesj  ta  be  completely  changed 
by  the  Act  obtained  in  1821,  in  which  the  clause 
defining  the  method  of  haulage  spoke  of  "  the 
making  and  maintaining  of  the  tramroads  and 
the  passage  upon  tkem  of  waggons  and  other 
ecurriagea,  with  men,  and  horses,  or  otherwiae** 
— words  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  any 
'powet  being  used.  However,  taking  the  Act 
altogether,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  that  Mr 
Edward  Pease,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  line,  had  it  in  view  to  use  anything  else  than 
horse-power,  or  that  he  was  much  moved  by  Sir 
Bichard  Phillips's  recommendation  that  they 
should  use  "Blenkinsop's  steam-engine." 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington  scheme  had  to 
run  the  gantlet  of  a  fierce  opposition  in  three 
successive  sessions  of  Parliament.  The  applica- 
tion of  1818  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, who  afterwards  profited  so  largely  by  the 
construction  of  the  railway.  The  ground  of  his 
opposition  was  that  the  line  would  interfere 
with  one  of  his  fox  covers,  and  through  his 
influence  the  bill  was  thrown  out 

Several  energetic  men,  however,  were  now  at 
the  head  of  the  scheme,  and  they  determined  to 
persevera  with  it.  Amongst  these,  Edward 
Pease  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  tbe 
concern.  Opposition  did  not  daunt  him,  nor 
failure  defeat  him.  When  apparently  over- 
thrown, he  rose  again,  like  Antcns,  stronger 
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than  befoie,  and  made  another  and  atronger 
effort  He  bad  in  him  the  eneigy  and  patient 
penereimnco  of  many  mein. 

The  next  year,  1819,  an  amended  aonrey  of 
the  line  was  made ;  and,  the  Dnke  of  CleveUnd'a 
fox  ooTer  being  sToided,  Ua  opposition  waa  thns 
averted.  Bat  aa  Parliament  waa  dimolTed  on 
the  death  of  G«OTge  IIL»  the  bill  waa  neoeeaarilj 
aiMpendednntil  another  aeaaion. 

The  principal  oppodtion  now  eame  from  the 
load  tmsteea,  who  aprend  it  abroad  that  the 
mortgagees  of  the  tolls  ariaing  from  the  tnnpike 
road  leading  from  Darlington  to  West  Anklaad 
woold  be  seriously  i^jored  by  the  formation  of 
the  proposed  railway.  On  this,  Mr  Edward 
Pease  issaed  a  printed  notice  requesting  any 
alarmed  mortgagees  to  apply  to  the  company's 
solidton  at  Darlington,  who  were  authorised  to 
parchase  their  securities  at  the  price  originally 
given  for  them.  This  notSoe  had  the  effect  of 
allaying  the  alarm,  and  the  bill,  though  still 
strongly  opposed,  was  allowed  to  pass  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1821. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the  public 
utility  of  the  propoeed  line  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal  and  other  commodities  fkom  the  interior 
of  the  county  of  Durham  to  Stockton  sad  the 
northern  parts  of  Torkshim  Nothing  was  said 
about  passengers,  for  passevger  traffic  was  even 
then  not  contemplated;  and  nothing  was  said 
about  locomotives,  as  it  was  at  first  intended  to 
work  the  line  entirely  by  horse-power.  The 
road  was  to  be  free  to  all  who  chose  to  place 
their  waggons  and  horses  upon  it  for  the  haul- 
age of  coal  and  other  merchandise,  provided 
they  paid  the  tolls  fixed  by  the  Act 

The  company  were  empowered  to  chaige  four- 
pence  a  ton  per  mile  for  all  coal  intended  for 
land  sale;  but  only  a  halfjpenny  a  ton  per  mile 
for  coal  intended  for  shipment  at  Stockton.  The 
latter  low  rate  was  introduced  in  the  Act  through 
the  influence  of  Mr  Lambton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Durham,  for  the  expreiss  purpose  of  preventing 
the  line  being  used  in  competition  against  him ; 
for  it  wss  not  believed  possible  that  coal  could 
be  carried  at  that  rate  except  at  a  heavy  loss. 
As  it  was,  the  low  rate  thus  fixed  proved  the 
vital  element  in  the  future  success  of  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Rsilway. 

The  capital  spedfled  by  the  Act  was  of  small 
amount,  and,  as  events  proved,  it  was  altogether 
inadequate.  The  share  capital  was  fixed  at 
£82,000,  in  sharea  of  £100  each,  and,  in  the 
event  of  this  not  being  found  sufficient,  power 
was  given  to  raise  £20,000  more  by  shares.  If 
the  shares  were  not  taken  by  the  public,  then 
the  neceesary  capital,  within  the  above  limits, 
might  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgages  or 
promissory  notes^  These  powers  wers  necessarily 
gnatly  enlarged  by  subsequent  Acts, to  enable 
the  line  to  be  completed  and  placed  in  sound 
working  order. 

While  the  Stockton  sad  Darlington  Railway 


scheme  was  still  before  Parliament,  Mr  Edward 
Pease  was  writing  artidee  for  a  York  newspaper, 
urging  the  propriety  of  extending  it  southward 
into  Yorkshire  by  a  branch  from  Croft  It  is 
curious  now  to  look  back  upon  the  siguments 
by  whidi  Mr  Pease  sought  to  iafluenoe  pnUie 
opinion  in  favour  of  railwaya,  and  to  observe  the 
veiy  modest  antidpations  whidi  even  ita  most 
aealoua  advocate  entertained  as  to  tlieir  supposed 
utility  and  capabiUties. 

'*T1ie  late  improvements  in  the  eonstructiott 
of  railways,"  Mr  Pease  wrote,  "have  rendered 
them  much  mote  perfect  than  when  constructed 
after  the  otd  phuL  To  such  a  degree  of  utility 
have  they  now  been  brought,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  se  wry  HMt  inftrwr  to  otmaU," 

**  Thougli  the  raHways  at  Camm  pn  Scotiaad] 
are  not  exempt  from  slight  risings  and  depree- 
dons,  the  redaction  which  they  have  occadoned 
in  a  distance  of  six  miles  merits  much  attention. 
Before  thdr  estabttshment  the  Canon  Company 
pdd  £1200  monthly  on  an  average  for  oairiage, 
but  since  then  the  number  of  horses  employed 
has  been  diminished  by  three-fourths,  and  the 
expenditure  on  carriage  reduced  to  about  £900 
a  month,  effecting  a  saving  to  the  company  of 
equal  to  £10,000  a  year.  Coal,  lime,  stone^  and 
grain  can  also  be  conveniently  vrdghed  by 
machines  placed  under  the  railway  depots  and 
at  different  pdnts  of  loading  and  discharging. 
The  weighing  on  departing  and  arriving  would 
also  be  a  great  dieck  to  fiuud. 

"  One  horse  can  draw,  by  means  of  a  railway, 
on  a  levd  or  slightly-inclined  plane,  from  dght 
to  sixteen  waggons  of  one  ton  each,  and  each 
waggon  may  be  loaded  with  different  kinds  of 
goods  to  suit  the  traffic  on  the  Unei 

*'If  we  compare  the  railway  with  the  best 
lines  of  common  road,  it  may  be  fairly  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  a  level  railway  the  work  will 
be  increased  in  at  least  an  eightfold  degree 
The  best  horse  is  sufficiently  loaded  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  on  a  common  road,  from  the 
undulating  line  of  its  draught,  while  on  a  rail- 
way it  is  calculated  that  a-  horse  will  easily  draw 
a  load  of  ten  tons.  At  Lord  Elgin's  works,  Mr 
Stevenson,  the  celebrated  engineer,  states  that 
he  has  actually  seen  a  horse  draw  twenty-three 
tons  thirteen  cwt  upon  a  railway,  which  was  in 
some  parts  level,  and  at  others  presented  a 
gentle  dedivity  I 

"The  formation  of  a  railway,  if  It  creates  no 
improvement  in  a  country,  certainly  bars  none, 
as  all  the  former  modes  of  communication  re* 
mdn  unimpaired ;  and  the  pubUo  obtain,  at  the 
risk  of  the  subscribers,  another  and  better  mode 
of  carriage,  whidi  it  will  always  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprieton  to  make  cheap  and 
serviceable  to  the  community. 

''On  undertakings  of  this  kind,  when  oom« 
pared  with  canals,  the  advantsges  of  which 
(where  an  extendve  traffic  on  the  ascending  or 
desoending  Une  can  be  obtained)  are  nearly 
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equal,  it  may  be  remarked  that  pnblio  opinion 
la  not  easily  changed  on  any  sabject  It  re- 
qniree  the  ea[i>erience  of  many  years,  sometimes 
ages^  to  aoeomplish  this,  eyen  in  cases  which  by 
some  may  be  deemed  obnons.  Sneh  ia  the 
effect  of  habit,  and  snch  the  ayersion  of  mankind 
to  anything  like  innovation  or  change^  Although 
this  ia  often  regretted,  yet,  if  the  principle  be 
inTestigated  in  all  its  ramifications,  it  will  per- 
bapa  be  fonnd  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
dispositions  of  the  human  mind. 

"The  disooTery  of  the  cast-iron  railway  is 
comparatively  of  recent  date.  It  is  not  only 
intimately  connected  with  inland  navigation, 
and  originated  with  it,  but  will  be  found,  as  it 
becomes  more  perfect,  to  add  to  the  efficiency 
and  utility  of  that  system  of  communication, 
whilst  every  step  in  advance  must  materially 
promote  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  the 
miner,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  and,  in  diort» 
of  the  oommnnity  at  large. 

^The  system  of  cast-iron  railways  is  as  yet  to 
be  eonaidered  but  in  its  infancy.  It  will  be 
fbund  to  be  an  immense  iminrovement  on  the 
common  road  and  also  on  the  wooden  railway. 
It  neither  presents  the  friction  of  the  tramway 
nor  partakea  of  the  periahable  nature  of  the 
wooden  railway,  and,  as  regards  utility,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  medium  between  the  narigable 
oanal  and  the  common  road.  We  may,  there- 
forsb  hope  that  as  this  system  develope  itself 
OUT  roads  will  be  laid  out  as  much  as  possible 
on  one  UvA^  and  in  connection  with  the  great 
lines  of  communication  throughout  the  country." 

Such  were  the  modest  anticipations  of  Edward 
Paase  respecting  railways,  about  the  year  1818. 
Itei  years  after,  and  an  age  of  progress,  by  oom- 
pairison,  had  been  made.  Mr  Pease  did  not  at 
first  so  much  as  dream  of  the  locomotive,  his 
anticipations  being  solely  based  on  the  employ- 
ment of  harse-power. 

If  no  other,  the  Act  of  19th  April  1821,  had 
one  important  and  immediate  consequence  in 
bringing  "the  engine-wright  of  Killingworth " 
(as  Oeoige  Stephenson  modestly  styled  himself) 
into  contact  with  Bdward  Pease.  He  caUed  at 
his  houses  as  he  told  the  worthy  Quaker,  be- 
orase  he  had  heard  of  the  Act,  bringing  with 
bim  a  letter  of  introduction  fh>m  the  director  of 
the  Killingworth  pita.  The  conversation  that 
followed,  aiter  George  Stephenson  had  presented 
his  letter  to  Bdward  Pease,  was  highly  char- 
aeteristic  of  both  men.  As  recorded  by  Mr 
Smiles,  the  originator  of  the  Stockton-Darling- 
ton line  "very  soon  saw  that  his  visitor  was 
tlie  man  for  Us  purpoeei  The  whole  plans  of 
the  railway  being  still  in  an  undetermined  state, 
Ux  Pease  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
gathering  from  Mr  Stephenson  the  results  of  his 
ezperienoeu  The  latter  strongly  recommended 
a  railway  in  preference  to  a  tramroad,  in  which 
Mr  Pease  wss  disposed  to  concur  with  him. 
Hw  convenation  next  turned  to  the  tractive 


power  which  the  company  intended  to  employ, 
and  Mr  Pease  said  that  they  had  based  their 
whole  calculations  on  the  employment  of  hone- 
power.  'I  was  so  satisfied,' said  he  afterwards, 
'that  a  horse  upon  an  iron  road  would  draw 
ten  tons,  for  one  ton  on  a  common  road,  that  I 
felt  sun  that  before  long  the  railway  would  be* 
come  the  king's  highway.' 

"  Mr  Pease  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  bold 
assertion  made  by  his  visitor,  that  the  locomo- 
tive engine  with  which  he  had  been  working  the 
E^illingworth  railway  for  many  years  past  was 
worth  fifty  horses,  and  that  engines  made  after 
a  similar  plan  would  yet  entirely  supersede  all 
horse-power  upon  railroads.  Mr  Stephenson 
was  daily  becoming  more  positive  as  to  the 
superiority  of  his  locomotive;  and  on  this,  as 
on  all  subsequent  occasions,  he  strongly  urged 
Mr  Pease  to  adopt  it  *  Come  over  to  Killing- 
worth,'  said  he,  'and  see  what  my  "Blucher" 
can  do.  Seeing  is  believing,'  sir.'  And  Mr 
Pease  promised  that  on  some  early  day  he 
would  go  over  to  Killingworth  with  his  friend 
John  Richardson,  and  take  a  look  at  this 
wonderful  machine  that  was  to  supersede  horws. 
On  Mr  Pease  referring  to  the  difficulties  and 
the  opposition  which  the  projectors  of  the  rail- 
way had  had  to  encounter,  And  the  obstacles 
which  still  lay  in  their  way,  Stephenson  said  to 
him,  '  I  think,  sir,  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
craniology,  and  fh)m  what  I  see  of  your  head  I 
feel  sure  that  if  you  will  fairly  buckle  to  this 
railway  you  are  the  man  sucoessfhlly  to  carry  it 
through.'  'I  think  so  too,'  rejoined  Mr  Pease, 
'  and  I  may  observe  to  thee,  that  if  thou  succeed 
in  making  this  a  good  railway,  thou  may  oon« 
aider  thy  fortune  as  good, as  made.'"  The 
remark  and  reply  irere  alike  characteristie  of 
the  iMTomoters  of  the  first  railway. 

The  graphic  description,  by  an  early  friend, 
of  Mr  Hdward  Pease,  that  "he  was  a  man  who 
could  see  a  hundred  yean  ahead,"  was  strikingly 
proved  in  the  weeks  that  followed  his  fint  inter- 
view with  George  Stephenson.  Having  accepted 
the  invitation  to  "come  over  to  Killingworth," 
and  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  what  "my 
*  Blucher'  can  do,"  his  mind  became  at  once 
dear  as  to  the  immense  future  awaiting  the 
introduction  of  the  "iron  hone"  upon  the  iron 
railway,  and  he  not  only  strongly  advocated  the 
use  of  locomotives,  but  made  himself  Stephen- 
son's partner  in  their  manufacture^  Through 
his  infloence  the  still  unknown  engine-wright  at 
Killingworth  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Stockton-Darlington  line^  and  at  his  urgent 
request  Mr  Pease  applied  for  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament  giving  the  Stockton-Darlington  C6m- 
pany  p6wer  to  work  the  railway  by  means  of 
locomotive  engines,  and  to  employ  them  for 
the  haulage  of  passengen  as  well  as  goods.  The 
Act  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  sgainst 
the  bitter  opposition  of  a  number  of  powerful 
peers,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  in  the 
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Besflion  of  1823,  when  the  ooustniction  of  the 
railway,  under  George  Stephenaon*8  snpenrision, 
was  already  going  on  actively.  The  first  rail  of 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  had  been  laid, 
with  considerable  ceremony,  near  the  town  of 
Stockton,  on  the  23d  of  May  1822»  and  notwith- 
standing the  nninterrupted  opposition,  fre- 
quently growing  into  acts  of  personal  yiolence, 
of  hundreds  of  enemies,  backed  by  the  whole 
mob  of  the  district,  the  works  were  pushed  on 
so  Yigorondy,  that  it  was  possible  to  open  the 
line  on  the  day  fixed,  the  27th  of  September 
1825— eventful  day  in  railway  history,  well 
worthy  the  great  "Jubilee"  hdd  at  Darlington 
in  1875. 

Of  the  first  interview  between  Stephenson  and 
Pease,  very  graphic  accounts  have  been  given 
by  Mr  Smiles,  who  had  an  interview  with  Mr 
Pease  in  1854,  four  years  before  his  death,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty-eight.  Hale  and  hearty,  and  full  of 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  sound  in  health,  with 
his  eye  not  dimmed  or  his  natural  force  abated, 
Mr  Pease  narrated  many  circumstances  which 
the  biographer  of  the  engineer  has  made  full 
use  of.  He  described  the  appearance  of  Ste- 
phenson as  having  "an  honest,  sensible  look 
about  him,  and  so  modest  and  unpretending 
withal.*'  Stephenson  spoke  in  the  strong  Nor- 
thumbrian diidect  of  his  district,  and  described 
himself  as  "  only  the  engine-wright  of  Killing- 
worth — ^that's  what  I  am."  In  the  course  of  the 
interview,  Edward  Pease  said  to  Mr  Smiles, 
with  much  truth— referring  to  the  growth  of 
the  trees  in  front  of  his  house  which  he  had 
planted  as  a  boy— "Ay,  but  railways  are  a  far 
more  extraordinary  growth  even  than  these. 
They  have  grown  up  not  only  since  I  was  a  boy, 
but  since  I  was  a  man.  When  I  started  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  some  five-and-thirty 
years  since,  I  was  already  fifty  years  old.  No- 
body would  thto  have  dreamt  what  railways 
would  have  grown  to  in  one  man*s  lifetime." 

The  27th  day  of  September  1825  deserves  to 
be  marked  as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  calendar 
of  the  world's  history.  On  that  morning  the 
greatest  revolution  of  modem  times  was  to  be 
inaugurated— the  painfully  slow  development  of 
men's  ideas  up  to  that  point  being  followed, 
though  not  quite  immediately,  by  results  which 
were  none  the  less  consequent  upon  that  day's 
proceedings,  that  the  persons  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  work  fdled  entirely  to  see  what  the  future 
had  in  store  for  the  world  in  supplement  to  the 
success  of  the  opening. 

Tuesday,  the  27th  of  September  1825,  was  a 
great  day  for  Darlington.  The  railway,  after 
having  been  under  construction  for  more  than 
three  years,  was  at  length  about  to  be  opened. 
The  project  had  been  the  talk  of  the  neighbour- 
hood for  BO  long  that  there  were  few  people 
within  a  range  of  twenty  miles  who  did  not  feel 
more  or  less  interested  about  it    Was  it  to  be 


a  failure  or  a  success?  Opinions  were  pretty 
equally  divided  as  to  the  railway,  but  aa  re- 
garded the  locomotive,  the  general  belief  was 
that  it  would  "  never  answer."  However,  there 
the  locomotive  was— "  No.  1"— delivered  onto 
the  line,  and  ready  to  draw  the  first  train  of 
waggons  on  the  opening  day. 

A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  tbe 
occasion.  Some  came  from  Newoaatle  and  Dur- 
ham, many  from  the  Aoeklands,  while  Darling- 
ton held  a  general  holiday  and  turned  out  all 
its  population.  To  give  klcA  to  the  opening, 
the  directors  of  the  company  issued  a  programme 
of  the  proceedings,  intimating  the  times  at 
which  the  procession  of  waggons  would  pass 
certain  points  along  the  line.  The  proprietors 
assembled  as  early  as  six  in  the  morning  at  the 
Brusselton  fixed  engine,  where  the  working  of 
the  inclined  planes  was  successfully  rehearsed. 
In  this  trial,  as  in  the  subsequent  ceremony,  a 
^rain  of  waggons  laden  with  coals  and  merchan- 
dise was  drawn  up  the  western  incline  by  the 
fixed  engine  in  seven  and  a  half  minutes,  and 
then  lowered  down  the  incline  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill  in  five  minutes. 

In  spite  of  the  evil  prognostications  heard  on 
all  sides,  the  inauguration  of  the  Stockton-Dar- 
lington Bailway  passed  over  most  satisfactorily. 
The  programme  issued  by  the  company,  dated 
"  Railway  Oflioe,  September  19th,  1825,**  was  as 
follows : 

"The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  Com- 
pany do  hereby  give  notice  that  the  formal  open- 
ing of  this  railway  will  take  place  on  the  27th 
inst,  as  announced  in  the  public  papers.  The 
proprietors  will  assemble  at  the  Permanent 
Steam-Engine^  situated  near  the  Brusselton 
Tower,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Darlington,  at 
eight  o'clock,  and,  after  examining  their  exten- 
sive inclined  planes  there,  will  start  from  the 
foot  of  the  Brusselton  descending  plane  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  following  order: 

"  1.  The  company's  locomotive  engine. 

"li  The  engine's  tender,  with  water  and 
coals. 

"  8.  Six  waggons  laden  with  coals,  merchan- 
dise, etc. 

"  4.  The  committee,  and  other  proprietors^  in 
the  coach  belonging  to  the  company. 

"5.  Six  waggons  with  seats  reserved  for 
strangers. 

"  6.  Fourteen  waggons,  for  the  conveyance  of 
workmen  and  others. 

"  The  whole  of  the  above  to  proceed  to  Stock- 
ton. 

"7.  Six  waggons  laden  with  ooals,  to  leave 
the  procession  at  the  Darlington  branch. 

"  8.  Six  waggons,  drawn  by  harses,  for  work- 
men and  others. 

"9.  Ditto. 

"10.  Ditto. 

"11.  Ditta 

"  The  company's  workmen  to  leave  the  pro- 
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eession  at  Darliogton  and  dine  at  that  ^ace  at 
on«  o'clock,  excepting  those  to  whom  tickets  are 
specially  given  for  Yarm,  and  for  whom  convey- 
ances ndll  he  provided  on  their  arrival  at  Stock- 
ton. 

**  Tickets  will  he  given  to  the  workmen  who 
are  to  dine  at  Darlington,  specifying  the  honses 
of  entertainment. 

''Hie  proprietors,  and  snch  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  as  may  honour  them  with  their  com- 
pany, will  dine  precisely  at  three  o'clock  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Stockton.  Such  of  the  party  as 
may  incline  to  return  to  Darlington  that  even- 
ing will  find  conveyances  in  waiting  for  their 
accommodation,  to  start  from  the  company's 
wharf  there  precisely  at  seven  o'clock. 

"The  company  take  this  opportilnity  of  en- 
joining on  all  their  workpeople  that  attention 
to  JoMsfy  and  decmum  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  the  pleasure  of  observing. 

*'The  committee  give  this  public  notice,  that 
all  persons  who  shall  ride  upon,  or  by  the  sides 
of  the  railway,  on  horseback,  will  incur  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  Acta  of  Parliament 
passed  relative  to  this  railway."  - 

Appended  to  the  programme  was  the  following 
footnote : 

"Any  individual  desirous  of  seeing  the  train 
of  waggons  descending  the  inclined  plane  from 
Btherley,  and  in  progress  to  Brusselton,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  by  being  on 
the  railway  at  St  Helen's  Auckland,  not  later 
than  half-past  seven  o'clock." 

At  the  foot  of  the  Brusselton  incline  the  pn>- 
eession  of  vehicles  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
locomotive  engine^  *'  No.  1,"  driven  by  (George 
Stephenson  himself;  after  it  six  waggons  loaded 
with  coals  and  flour,  then  a  covered  coach  con- 
taining directors  and  proprietors,  next  twenty- 
one  eoal  waggons  fitted  up  for  passengers  (with 
which  they  were  crammed),  and  lastly  six  more 
waggons  loaded  with  coals. 

Strange  to  say,  a  man  on  a  horse,  csrrying  a 
flag,  with  the  motto  of  the  company  inscribed  on 
it,  Perieulum  jtrimUum  iUiliUu  pubttea,  hisaded 
the  procession  I  A  lithographic  view  of  the 
great  event,  published  shortly  after,  duly  ex- 
hibits the  horseman  and  his  flag.  It  was  not 
thought  so  dangerous  a  place  after  alL  The 
locomotive  was  only  supposed  to  be  able  to  go 
at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour ; 
and  an  ordinary  horse  could  easily  keep  ahead 
oCthat. 

Off  started  the  procesdon,  with  the  horseman 
at  its  head.  A  great  concourse  of  people  stood 
along  thelinsL  Many  of  them  tried  to  accom- 
pany it  by  running,  and  some  gentlemen  on 
horseback  galloped  across  the  fields  to  keep  up 
with  the  engine.  The  railway  descending  with 
a  gentle  incline  towards  Darlington,  the  rate  of 
speed  was  consequently  variable.  At  a  frivour- 
able  part  of  the  road,  Stephenson  determined  to 
try  the  qieed  of  the  engine,  and  he  called  upon 


the  horseman  with  the  flag  to  get  out  of  the 
way)  Most  probably  deeming  it  unnecessary 
to  cany  his  Periculum  priveUum  further,  the 
horseman  turned  aside,  and  Stephenson  "put 
on  the  steam."  The  speed  was  at  once  raised 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and.  at  a  favourable 
part  of  the  road,  to  fifteen.  Hie  numers  on 
foot,  the  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  the 
horseman  with  the  flag,  were  consequently  soon 
left  far  behind. 

Although  ouly  George  Stephenson's  name  is 
mentioned  as  the  driver  of  the  locomotive  "No. 
1,"  his  principal  helper,  Mr  William  Huntley, 
who  still  (1877)  lives,  deserves  some  notice.  Mr 
Huntley,  who  was  bom  at  Acklington  in  1798, 
was  ten  years  in  the  employment  of  Stephenson 
and  Ck>.,  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
"first  locomotive."  On  the  opening  day,  he 
drove  it  in  turn  with  George  Stephenson. 
Huntley  afterwards  erected  the  first  locomotive 
that  drew  a  passenger  train  in  Scotland,  in 
1831,  and  since  that  period  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  railway  system  at  Dundee.  Mr 
Huntley  has  attracted  attention  by  his  "oon- 
tinuous  grip-brake,"  for  stopping  trains  at  high 
speed,  for  which  he  has  decided  not  to  take  out 
a  patent,  presenting  it  freely  to  the  consideration 
of  the  railway  world. 

In  1824  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Monkland  and  Kirkintilloch  RaUway, 
from  Palace  Craig,  in  Lanarkshire,  to  the  banks 
of  the  canal  at  Kirkintilloch,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire. The  line  was  completed  and  opened  a 
year  after  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  namely, 
in  September  1826,  and  was  at  first  used  only 
for  the  conveyance  of  coal  for  shipment  at  the 
canal.  The  waggons  were  4nwn  by  steam  loco- 
motives. As  it  was  found  that  passenger  traffic 
could  be  cultivated,  the  directors,  early  in  1827, 
added  to  most  of  the  coal-trains  a  coach  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  company.  The  Ballochney  Rail- 
way, opened  in  1828,  also  had  some  of  its  trains 
drawn  by  locomotives;  and  here,  too,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  passenger  carriage  proved  a  source  of 
convenience  to  the  public  and  of  profit  to  the 
company. 

The  Canterbiiry  and  Whitstable  was  the  fourth 
completed  line  in  the  kingdom  which  used  loco- 
motives and  carried  passengers,  and  perhaps 
from  the  fact  that  it  did  not,  any  more  than  the 
two  Scotch  lines  above  named,  attract  much 
pubUo  attention,  its  story  is  deserving  of  record 
now.  The  Act  for  the  formation  of  the  line  was 
got  in  1825,  and  with  a  capital  of  £85,000,  it 
was  proposed  to  make  a  line  six  and  a  quarter 
miles  long,  with  heavy  gradients,  and  a  tunnel 
half-a-mile  long.  This  proved  inadequate,  and 
subsequent  Acts  were  obtained  in  1827  and  1828 
to  raise  new  capital.  As  even  these  additions 
proved  too  little,  loans  and  mortgages  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  it  was  only  in  May  1880  that  the 
public  opening  took  place.    Worked  on  a  series 
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tii  inclined  planei^  partly  "by  locomotivfls  and 
partly  with  fixed  enginea,  the  Canterbury  and 
WhitataUe  Railway  was  a  sufficiently  remark* 
able  ondertaking  to  attract  pnblio  cariosity; 
still  the  event  of  its  opening  was  disposed  of 
briefly  in  the  newspapen,  as  a  thing  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  making  of  a  few  miles  of 
ordinary  road.  It  was,  in  fact,  left  to  the 
Idvqrpool  and  Manchester  line,  which  was 
opened  four  months  later  (September  15th)  to 
arouse  the  press  and  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  in  ezistenee  a  process  for  conveying 
passengers  and  goods  along  the  snrfsoe  of  the 
earth  immensely  superior  to  anything  known 
in  the  world's  history.  The  nse  of  locomotive 
engines  both  for  passengers  and  goods  was  a 
process  fully  established.  Two  lines  of  railway 
in  England  and  two  in  Scotland  were  daily  prov^ 
log  its  enormous  value,  yet  the  reports  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  railway  connecting  the  great 
port  of  Liverpool  with  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  Lancashire — ^perh^w  not  lees  by  the  success 
of  the  proceedings  than  by  the  tragic  death  of  a 
popular  statesman  by  which  they  were  saddened 
— ^were  the  first  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
and  the  world  to  the  fact  that  the  advent  of  the 
iron  horse  was  abou^  to  revolutionise  not  only 
travelling  but  trade,  and  to  bring  to  light  a  new 
power  which,  whether  for  peace  or  war,  was  to 
distance  and  displace  all  existing  methods  of 
oottveyance,  and  bring  about  a  new  social  era. 

Application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  leave 
to  lay  down  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester—a work  then  become  indispensable  to 
those  two  increasing  and  important  towns.  At 
that  period,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
canal  boats,  and  slow,  heavy  road  waggons  were 
the  only  available  means  for  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods  or  bulky  merchandise.  The  charge 
for  conveyance  from  London  to  Yorkshire 
amounted  frequently  to  £1S  per  ton,  and  even 
at  this  high  cost  the  service  was  very  imperfect 
Beneficial  as  canals  had  proved,  they  were  be- 
coming inadequate  to  the  growing  requiraments 
of  trade.  Besides  the  road  there  wen  two 
canals  for  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  distance  by  the  latter  fifty- 
five  miles,  and  the  carriage  of  goods  in  some 
instances  £2  per  ton.  Manchester  was  so  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Liverpool  that  better  accom- 
modation became  a  necessity.  Another  canal 
could  not  be  made,  so  a  railway  was  prqjected ; 
and  the  prospectus  being  issued  in  1824,  an  Act 
was  obtained,  after  failure  in  the  session  o% 
1825,  in  the  year  1828. 

It  was  the  intention  of  its  projectors  to  run 
the  carriages  upon  it  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  To 
do  this  with  horses  was  expensive;  and  to  work 
it  by  steam-power,  it  was  supposed  that  station- 
ary engines  would  be  required  at  short  intervals 
along  the  road,  to  draw  the  trains  by  ropes  fh)m 
one  station  to  another.  While  the  necessity  for 
the  pfojected  railway  was  admitted  on  all  hands. 


the  idea  of  its  being  worked  by  locomotives  at  a 
speed  exceeding  eight  or  nine  miles  sa  hour  was 
ridiculed.  And  when  George  Stephenson  stated 
that  he  could  make  the  locomotive  travel  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  was  received 
with  incredulity,  and  douhts  were  whisperad  as 
to  his  sanity.  A  reviewer  in  the  i^imrU^ 
stated  that  nothing  could  be  more  palpably 
absurd  than  the  prospect  held  out  of  locomotives 
travelling  twice  as  fsst  as  stsge  coaches,  and 
that  people  would  as  soon  suiKer  themselvea  to  be 
fired  off  upon  one  of  Oongreve's  r%Bo6kei  roekets 
as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  a  mafhina 
going  at  such  a  ratsw  When  examined  before  a 
parliamentary  committee,  Stephenson's  estimate 
of  speed  caused  one  member  of  the  committee 
to  remark  that  the  engineer  could  only  be  fit 
for  a  lunatic  asylum^  The  following  ease  was 
put  before  Stephenson:  "Suppose,  now,  one  of 
those  engines  to  be  going  along  arailroad  at  the 
rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  that  a 
cow  were  to  stray  upon  the  line  and  get  in  the 
way  of  the  engine,  would  not  that,  think  you, 
be  a  very  awkward  circumstance  I"  '^Tea^** 
replied  the  witness,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"very  awkward  indeed-/<>r  t^  ooo^  The 
honourable  member  did  not  proceed  Anther 
with  his  cross-examination;  and,  says  Mr 
Smiles,  "to  use  a  railway  phrase,  he  was 
sAimteti." 

A  premium  of  £500  was  at  length  offered  for 
the  best  engine,  one  that  should  not  produce 
smoke,  should  draw  three  times  its  own  weight 
for  thirty  miles,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  should  be  supported  on  springs,  should 
not  weigh  more  than  six  tons,  and  should  not 
cost  more  than  £560l  At  the  time  appointed,  four 
locomotives  were  presented  for  trial,  and  the  com- 
petition took  place  on  the  6th  of  October  1829, 
before  many  thousand  spectators.  One  of  the 
competing  engines,  the  *' Peneverance,"  made 
by  Mr  Burstall,  bdng  found  unable  to  mow  at 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  was  with- 
drawn. Another,  called  the  "Kov^ty,**  made 
by  Messrs  Braithwaite  and  Briosson,  waa  unable 
to  complete  the  trial  owing  to  the  bellows  for 
creating  the  blast  having  given  way.  A  third, 
called  the  "Sanspareil,"  submitted  by  Mr 
Hackworth,  succeeded  in  drawing  a  load  at  tha 
rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour;  but  at  its  eighth 
trip  along  the  two-mile  level  which  formed  tiio 
course  the  cold-water  pump  got  wrong,  and  it 
could  proceed  no  further.  The  "Bocke^** 
made  by  George  Stephenson,  however,  made  aa 
experimental  trip  of  twelve  miles,  which  waa 
performed  without  aoddent  in  about  fifty-three 
minutes. 

Another  day  was  fixed  for  the  final  trial  of 
the  competing  engines;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  October  the  "Rocket**  was  again 
ready  for  the  contest  "On  that  occasion,'* 
says  BCr  Smiles,  "the  engine  was  taken  to  the 
extremity  of  tiie  atsge^  the  firebox  was  filled 
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with  ooka>  the  fire  lighted,  and  the  eteem  ndaed 
util  it  lifted  the  safety-TelTe,  loaded  to  «  prea- 
wat%  of  60  lbs.  to  the  squiM  inch.  Thii  pro- 
etediaig  oocapled  flfty-eeren  minutea.  l%e 
engine  than  ftarted  on  iti  Jonmey,  dngging 
After  it  about  tbirteea  ton^  weight  in  waggona, 
end  made  the  firat  ten  tripa,  baokwarda  and 
forwBzda  along  the  two  milea  of  road,  ninning 
the  thirty-ihre  miles,  indnding  stoppages,  in  an 
lioor  and  forty-eight  minDtea.  The  second  ten 
tripe  were  in  like  mannar  perfonned  in  two 
lunin  and  three  minntea.  Hie  maximnin  Telo- 
city attained  during  the  trial  trip  waa  twenty- 
nine  ndlee  an  hour,  or  abont  three  timea  the 
apeed  that  one  of  the  jadgea  of  the  competition 
declared  to  be  the  limit  of  poaaibiUtyt  The 
average  apeed  at  which  the  whole  of  the  Jonr- 
aeya  were  performed  was  fifteen  milee  an  honr, 
and  five  miles  beyond  the  rate  specified  in  the 
conditions  published  by  the  company.  The 
entire  perfonnanoe  excited  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment amongst  the  assembled  spectators.  The 
directors  felt  confident  that  their  enteipriae  waa 
now  on  the  ere  of  anooeaa;  and  George  Stephen- 
son rejoiced  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  false 
prophets  and  fickle  eoonsellora,  his  locomotive 
system  was  safe.  When  the  'Bocket,'  having 
petfiatmed  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest, 
arrived  at  the  "grand  stand"  at  the  close  of  its 
day's  snpcesslnl  mn,  Mr  Cropper,  one  of  the 
diiecton  favonrmble  to  the  fixed-engine  system, 
lifted  iq>  his  bands  and  ezdaimed,  *Now  has 
Geoige  Stephenson  at  last  delivetied  himself.' 
This  interesting  engine,  the  parent  of  the  looo- 
motivas  at  preeent  in  nse,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Patent  linaenm  at  Sonth  Kensington." 

The  prize  of  £500  was  at  onoe  awarded  to  the 
nakar  of  the  "Bocket"  The  engine  was  not 
only  rtnarkaUe  for  its  speed,  bat  also  for  the 
oontrivanoes  by  which  that  speed  was  attained. 
Most  important  among  them  was  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  tnbee  paaiing  from  end  to  end  of  the 
boiler— said  to  kave  been  suggested  by  Mr 
Boothy  sscietsiy  to  ths  company— by  means  of 
which  so  great  sn  additional  surfsoe  was  exposed 
to  the  hssi  of  the  fire,  that  steam  was  generated 
mnch  mora  rigidly,  and  a  higher  temperature 
maintained  at  a  smaller  expenditure  of  fuel  tiian 
unaL  The  tubular  boiler  was  indeed  the  grand 
fed  of  the  experiment.  Without  tubes  steam 
noold  never  have  been  produced  with  the  rapidity 
and  heat  essential  to  quick  locomotion;  and  by 
biming  coke  instead  of  coal,  the  stipulated 
snppraaaian  of  amoke  waa  effected.  The  quan- 
tit  J  of  UA  oonaumed  by  the  '*  Bocket "  during 
th«  experiment  was  hslf  a  ton,  the  coke  and  water 
being  carried  in  a  tender  attached  to  the  engine. 

One  of  Geor^  Stephenson's  crowning  achieve- 
ments was  tbe  formation  of  the  Manchester  and 
livtfpool  line;  a  project  which,  despite  the 
enrcssms  and  incredulity  with  which  it  was 
aesailed,  snooeeded  beyond  the  engineer's  most 
aaagttine  bopee. 


"Mr  George  Stephenson,"  ssys  Mr  Smilee  in 
hie  most  interesting  biography,  ^'was  no  sooner 
appointed  engineer  than  he  removed  bis  resi- 
dence to  Liverpool,  and  made  arrangements  to 
commence  the  works.  He  began  with  the  im- 
possible—to do  that  which  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  of  the  day  had  declared  that  'no  man 
in  hia  eenses  would  undertake  to  do'— namely, 
to  make  the  road  over  Ghat  Mom  I  The  drain- 
age of  the  moss  was  oommenoed  in  June  1826. 
It  wss,  indeed,  a  most  fonnidable  undertaking; 
and  it  has  been  well  observed  that  to  carry  a 
railway  along,  under,  or  over  such  material  as 
the  moss  presented,  could  never  have  been  con- 
templated by  an  ordinary  mind.  Michael  Dray- 
ton supposed  Chat  Moss  to  have  had  its  origin 
at  the  Deluge.  Nothing  more  impassable  could 
have  been  imagined  than  that  dreary  waste; 
and  Mr  Giles  only  spoke  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  day  when  he  declared  that  no  carriage  could 
stand  on  it '  short  of  the  bottom.'  In  this  bog^ 
singular  to  say,  Mr  Boseoe,  the  accomplished 
historian  of  the  Mtdidat  buried  his  fortune  in 
the  hopelees  attempt  to  cultivate  it  Neverthe- 
less, farming  operations  had  for  some  time  been 
going  on,  and  were  extending  along  the  veige  of 
the  moss;  but  the  tilled  ground,  underneath 
which  the  bog  extended,  was  so  soft  that  the 
horses  when  ploughing  were  provided  with  fiat- 
soled  shoes  to  prevent  their  hoofs  sinking  deep 
into  the  eoiL 

"For  weeks  the  stuff  was  poured  in,  and 
little  or  no  progress  seemed  to  have  been  made. 
The  directors  of  the  railway  became  slarmed, 
and  they  feared  that  tbe  evil  prognostications 
of  the  eminent  ciril  engineers  were  now  about 
to  be  realised. 

"Mr  Stephenson  was  asked  for  Ms  opinion; 
snd  his  invsriable  answer  was,  'We  must  per^ 
severe.'  And  so  he  went  on;  but  still  the  in- 
satiable bog  gaped  for  more  material,  which  was 
emptied  in  truck-load  after  truck-load  without 
any  apparent  ^ect  Then  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board  was  summoned,  and  it  was  held  upon 
the  spot,  to  determine  whether  the  work  should 
be  proceeded  with  or  oiamfoiied.  Mr  Stephen- 
son himself  afterwards  described  the  transaction 
at  a  public  dinner  given  at  Birmingham  en  the 
23d  of  December  1837»  on  the  occasion  of  a  piece 
of  plate  being  presented  to  his  son,  the  engineer 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Bailway.  He 
related  the  anecdote,  he  said,  for  the  purpoee  of 
impreesing  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  heard 
him  the  neceesity  of  perseverance. 

"  'After  working  for  weeks  and  weeks,'  said 
he,  'in  filling  in  materials  to  form  the  road, 
there  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  the  least  sign  of 
our  being  able  to  raise  the  solid  embankment 
one  single  inch :  in  short,  we  went  on  filling  in 
without  the  slightest  apparent  eflect  Bven  my 
assistants  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  to  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  directors,  too, 
spoke  of  it  ss  a  hopeless  task,  and  at  length  they 
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iMcame  Mriontly  al&nned;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
thai  a  boezd  meettng  was  held  on  Chat  Hon  to 
decide  whether  I  shonld  proceed  any  farther. 
They  had  previonaly  taken  the  opinion  of  other 
engineer*,  who  reported  nnlaToorably.  There 
wae  no  help  for  it^  however,  bat  to  go  on.  An 
inuDeoae  outlay  had  been  incarred;  and  great 
loss  would  have  been  occasioned  had  the  scheme 
been  then  abandoned  and  the  line  taken  by  an- 
other  route.  So  the  directoTB  were  compdled  to 
allow  me  to  go  on  with  my  plans,  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  which  I  myself  never  for  one 
moment  doubted.  Determined,  therefore^  to 
persevere  as  before,  I  ordered  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  vigorously;  and  to  the  suiprise  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  undertakings  in 
six  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  board 
had  held  its  special  meeting  on  the  moss,  a  loco- 
motive engine  and  carriage  passed  over  tiie  very 
spot  with  a  party  of  the  direGt<Mii'  friends  on 
their  way  to  dine  at  Manchester.' " 

The  works  were  so  far  advanced  that  the  line 
was  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening  on  let 
January  1830.  A  desire  to  secure  greater  pro- 
minence to  the  event  postponed  the  opening  to 
a  later  date,  and  it  was  npt  tUl  the  15th  of 
September  that  the  inauguration  took  place. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  Stephenson  took  up  his  residence 
near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  resided  for  some  years.    In  company  with 
two  Liverpool  friends,  he  purchased  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby,  called  Snibston, 
where  he  sank  several  shafts;  and  after  over- 
coming no  common  difficulties,  by  means  of  the 
Leicester  and  Swannisgton  Railway,  the  people 
of  Leicester  were  enabled  to  purchase  coals  at 
8s.  a  ton.    This,  Mr  Smiles  remarks,  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  saving   about  £40,000  per 
annum  to  the  inhabitants.    His  correspondence 
had  now  increased  so  much  that  he  was  obliged 
to  engage  a  private  secretary.    In  the  year  1885, 
daring  his  busy  season,  he  dictated  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  letters  daily.    At  another  time^  he 
dictated  letters  and  reports  for  twelve  hours  at 
a  time,  until  his  secretary  was  like  to  drop  from 
his  chair  with  fatigue,  and  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  a  suspension  fh>m  labour.    These  years  end- 
ing 1837  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been 
the  busiest  of  his  life;  amongst  other  duties,  he 
was  engsged  in  the  survey  as  principal  engineer 
of  the  North  Midland  Railway  from  Derby  to 
Leeds,  the  York  and  North  Midland  ftt>m  Nor^ 
manton  to  York,  the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  and  the  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  Railways.     In  1841  he  said  that 
there  was  hardly  a  railway  in  England  which  he 
had  not  had  to  do  with.    In  the  survey  of  a  pro- 
posed line  in  Scotland  between  Edinburgh  and 
Newcastle,  by  the  vale  of  the  Gala  (now  occupied 
by  the  Waverley  route),  and  by  Carter  Fell  on 
the  CheviotSi  as  against  a  coast  route  by  way  of 


-Tweed,  his  report  was  strong^  in 
lavour  of  the  latter.  The  leaaons  were  apparent 
— ^the  railway  would  fioUow  that  low  coast-line^ 
possessing  levels  of  a  favourable  natun,  and 
being  near  the  coast  the  snow  would  not  lie  ao 
long  on  the  line.  Hie  rush  fbr  railway  Acta,  as 
Mr  Smiles  tells  us,  was  now  extraordinary.  In 
the  year  1836,  thirty-four  billa  passed  the  I^p»- 
lature,  authorising  the  making  of  9M  miles  of 
new  railway,  the  ooat  being  estimated  at 
£17,505,000.  During  18S7  no  leas  than  118 
notices  of  new  railway  bills  were  given  in.  Of 
these^  seventy-nine  were  introduced  to  Psriia- 
menty  forty-two  Acta  were  obtained,  fourteen 
companies  were  incorporated  and  authorised  to 
construct  464  miles  of  railway  at  a  eost  of 
£8,087,000.  From  1888  tiU  1844  the  desire  fbr 
new  railway  works  was  moderated,  and  in  1845 
another  tide  of  railway  speculation  set  in. 
Powers  were  granted  by  Parliament  during  that 
year  to  construct  2888  miles  of  new  railways  in 
Britain,  and  next  year  the  power  was  conceded 
for  still  larger  undertakings. 

Speaking  at  Blackburn  in  1840^  Stephenson 
intimated  Mb  intention  of  retiring  from  the  more 
arduous  portion  of  his  duties^  which  he  did  by 
resigning  his  charge  as  chief  engineer  on  several 
of  the  railways  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  had  removed  in  1888  to  Tkpton  House,  near 
Chesterfield,  and  he  was   able  to  enjoy  the 
grounds,  which  he  greatly  improved.    His  name 
and  presence  were  common  at  this  time  with  the 
Mechanics'  Institutes  of  the  Midland  OountiesL 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  White- 
haven and  Maryport  Railway,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  was ,  elected  chairman  of  the  Yar- 
mouth and  Norwich  RaUway.    The  Newcastle 
and  Darlington  line  was  completed  and  publicly 
opened  in  1844.    By  this  line  direct  commnni- 
cation  was  gained  with  London.    Mr  Stephen- 
son, Mr  Hudson,  and  a  distinguished  psrty,  tra- 
velled fh>m  London  to  Newcastle  in  nine  hours. 
At  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  the  honourable 
Mr  Liddell,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  George  Stephenson  and 
his  son  Robert    "Mr  Stephenson,"  he  said, 
**  might  truly  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  paci* 
ficator  of  the  age.    And  yet  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  but  a  working  engineman  at  a  colliery.  But 
he  was  a  man  not  only  of  talent  but  of  genius. 
Happily,  also,  he  was  a  man  of  industry  and  of 
character.    He  constructed  the  first  successfhl 
engine  that  travelled  by  ito  own  spontaneous 
power  over  an  iron  railroad,  and  on  such  a  road, 
and  by  such  an  engine,  a  communication  had 
now  been  established  between  London  and  New- 
castle.   The  author  of  this  system  of  travelling 
had  lived  long  enough  for  his  fame  but  not  long 
enough  for  his  country.    He  had  reared  to  him- 
self a  monument  more  durable  than  brass  or 
marble,  and  based  it  on  a  foundation  whereon 
it  would  rest  unshaken  by  the  storms  of  time.** 
Stephenson  replied  as  follows :  "As  the  honour* 
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able  memlier,'*  said  he,  "has  lefeired  to  the  en* 
gineering  effortB  of  my  early  days,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  if  I  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  that  sub- 
ject, more  especially  for  the  encouragement  of 
my  younger  fHends.  Mr  Liddell  has  told  you 
that  in  my  early  days  I  worked  at  an  engine  at 
k  coal-pit.  I  had  then  to  work  early  and  late, 
and  my  employment  was  a  most  laborious  one. 
For  about  twenty  years  I  luid  often  to  rise  to  my 
labour  at  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morping, 
and  worked  till  late  at  night  Time  rolled  on, 
and  I  had  the  happiness  to  make  some  improve- 
ments in  engine-work.  The  company  will  be 
gratified  when  I  tell  them  that  the  first  looomo- 
tive  that  I  made  was  at  Killingworth  Ck>lliery. 
The  owners  were  pleased  with  what  I  had  done 
in  the  collieries,  and  I  then  proposed  to  make 
an  engine  to  work  upon  the  smooth  rails.  It 
was  with  Lord  RavenswortVs  money  that  my 
first  locomotire  was  built.  Yes,  Lord  Bayens- 
worth  and  his  partners  were  the  first  gentlemen 
to  entrust  me  with  money  to  make  a  locomotive. 
This  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  we 
first  called  it  *  My  Lord.'  I  then  stated  to  some 
of  my  friends  now  living  that  those  high  velo- 
cities with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar  would 
aooner  or  later  be  attained,  and  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  provided 
the  works  could  be  made  to  stand;  but  nobody 
would  believe  me  at  that  time.  The  engines 
could  not  perform  the  high  velocities  now  reached 
when  they  were  first  invented,  but,  by  their 
superior  construction,  an  immense  speed  is  now 
capable  of  being  obtained.  In  what  has  been 
done  under  my  management,  the  merit  is  only 
in  part  my  own.  Throughout  I  have  been  most 
ably  SBOonded  and  assisted  by  my  son.  In  the 
early  period  of  my  career,  and  when  he  was  a 
tittle  boy,  I  felt  how  deficient  I  was  in  educa- 
tion, and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  put 
him  to  a  good  scbooL  I  determined  that  he 
should  liave  as  liberal  a  training  as  I  could  afford 
to  give  him.  I  was,  however,  a  poor  man ;  and 
how  do  you  think  I  managed  f  I  betook  myself 
to  mending  my  neighbours'  clocks  and  watches 
at  night  after  my  daUy  labour  was  done.  By 
this  means  I  saved  money,  which  I  put  by ;  and 
is  course  of  time  I  was  thus  enabled  to  give  my 
•on  a  good  education.  While  quite  a  boy  he 
assisted  me  and  became  a  companion  to  me.  He 
got  an  appointment  as  under-viewer  at  Killing- 
worth,  and  at  nights  when  we  came  home  we 
wrcrked  together  at  our  engineering.  I  got  leave 
from  my  employers  to  go  from  Killingworth  to 
lay  down  a  railway  at  Hetton,  and  next  to  Dar- 
lington for  a  like  purpose ;  and  I  finished  both 
raflwaysL  After  that,  I  went  to  Liverpool  to 
plan  a  line  to  Manchester.  The  directors  of  that 
nsftdertaking  thought  ten  miles  an  hour  would 
be  a  maximum  speed  for  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  I  pledged  myself  to  attain  that  speed.  I 
^ild  I  had  no  doubt  the  locomotive  might  be 
made  to  go  much  faster,  but  we  had  better  be 


moderate  at  the  beginning.  The  directors  said 
that  I  was  quite  right;  for  if,  when  they  went 
to  Parliament,  I  talked  of  going  at  a  greater 
rate  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  I  should  put  a  cross 
on  the  concern.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  me 
to  keep  the  engine  down  to  ten  miles  an  hoiir, 
but  it  must  be  done ;  and  I  did  my  beet.  I  had 
to  place  myself  in  the  most  unpleasant  of  all 
positions — ^the  witness-box  of  a  parliamentary 
committee.  I  was  not  long  in  it,  I  assure  you, 
before  I  began  to  wish  for  a  hole  to  creep  out  at 
I  could  not  find  words  to  satisfy  the  committee 
or  myself,  or  even  to  make  them  understand  my 
meaning.  Some  said,  'He's  a  foreigner.'  *No,' 
others  replied,  'he's  mad.'  But  I  put  up  with 
every  rebufT,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  put  down.  Asdstance  gradu- 
ally increased;  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  locomotive,  until  to-day,  a  train  which 
started  from  London  in  the  morning  has  brought 
me  in  the  afternoon  to  my  native  soil,  and  en- 
abled me  to  meet  again  many  faces  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  and  which  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  once  more." 

When  the  question  of  the  use  of  atmospheric 
nulways  wtsm  the  locomotive  came  before 
Parliament  in  1845,  the  locomotive  triumphed. 
"The  king  of  railway  structures,"  the  high- 
level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  was  first  promul- 
gated by  Mr  R.  W.  Brandling  in  1841.  The 
designs  for  the  bridge  were  Mr  Robert  Stephen- 
son's, and  the  name  of  George  Stephenson  ap- 
peared in  the  committee  of  management  In 
1885  George  Stephenson  and  his  son  had  been 
consulted  as  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
railway  system  throughout  Belgium.  During  a 
visit  to  Belgium  the  king  appointed  him  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  From  the  opening  of 
the  first  lines  in  1885  until  1844,  about  six  and 
a  half  millions  sterling  had  been  laid  out  in 
railways  there.  The  Belgian  lines  being  exe- 
cuted as  an  entire  system  by  the  State,  their 
railway  system  is  said  by  Mr  Smiles  to  have 
averaged  in  cost  less  than  one-half  that  of  Eng- 
land. Stephenson  was  present  at  the  public 
opening  of  the  line  from  Brussels  to  Ghent,  and 
on  the  day  following  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  king  and  queen  at  their  own  table  at 
Laaken.  The  engineers  of  Brussels  entertained 
him  to  a  magnificent  banquet  A  model  of 
the  "  Rocket"  was  placed  upon  the  centre  table 
at  dinner,  under  a  triumphal  arch.  The  king 
had  a  private  interview  with  him,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  been  easy  and  self-possessed  while 
explaining  to  him  the  structure  of  the  Belgian 
coalfields,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  were  so  closely  dependent 
for  their  existence  on  these  coalfields.  In  1845 
he  visited  Spain,  in  order  to  report  on  "  the  Royal 
North  of  Spain  Railway,"  but  his  report  was  so 
unfavourable  that  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  days,  George  Stephen- 
son lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and 
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l>egaD  to  take  a  greater  intereat  than  he  had 
erer  pferiotialjr  time  or  opportimity  to  do  in 
horticnltiuml  pniaoiti.  He  built  mdon-hoQsaa, 
pineries,  and  vineries,  and  workmen  were  ooid- 
tinoally  busied  in  his  garden.  He  also  eanied 
on  fanning  operationi  to  some  extent  His  dd 
loTe  for  birds  and  other  animals  retnmed,  and 
he  soon  kn«w  every  bird's  nest  in  the  neigbboiii^ 
hood.  He  read  few  books,  loving  to  gather  the 
most  of  hJa  inftmnation  firom  intelligent  oon- 
versation,  and  the  most  of  his  letters  were 
dictated.  His  stmpla  tastes  in  eating  and 
drinking  continued  to  the  last»  and  he  could 
still  e^joy  a  bowl  of  "iarowdie^"  a  dish  made 
with  ofttmeal  and  boiling  wateiv-a  reminiscence 
of  his  pitman  daysL  He  despised  foppery  of  all 
kinds,  and  one  day  when  a  young  man,  desirous 
to  be  an  engineer^  came  to  him  for  advice, 
flourishing  a  gold-headed  can^  he  aaid,  "Pat 
by  that  atick,  my  man,  and  then  I  will  speak 
to  you.**  To  another  afSdctedly-dressed  young 
man  he  one  day  said,  "You  wiH,  I  hope,  Mr 

^  excuse  me ;  I  am  a  plain-spoken  person, 

and  am  sorry  to  see  a  nice-looking  and  rather 
clever  young  man  like  you  disfigured  with  that 
fine-patterned  waistcoat,  and  all  these  chains 
and  fsng-dangs.  If  I,  sir,  had  bothered  my 
head  with  such  things  when  at  your  age,  I 
would  not  have  been  where  I  am  now.*'  Occa- 
sionally he  would  visit  old  scenes  at  Newcastle, 
but  generally  avoided,  if  possible,  what  was 
called  fine  company ;  he  also  refused  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  oiTen  of  knighthood.  Projectors  of 
various  kinds  would  seek  his  advice  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  mechanical  engineering. 
Daring  the  last  year  of  his  life  Mr  Stephenson 
met  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  great  American 


thinker  and  writer, 
marked  '*  that  it  was  worth  croising  the  Atlantic 
lo  have  seen  Stephenson  akme;  he  had  snch 
native  force  of  character  and  vigonr  of  inteUe^* 
Universally  respected,  and  simple-minded  and 
nprif^t  to  the  last,  George  Ste^ienaon  passed 
awsy  on  the  12th  Anguat  1848,  In  hie  sixty* 
seventh  year. 

Mr  Smiles  has  dnwn  the  following  word- 
portrait  of  the  great  engineer :  **  His  foir,  dear 
countenance  was  ruddy,  and  seemingly  ^ownd 
with  health.  The  forehead  was  laige  and  high, 
projecting  over  the  eyes;  and  there  was  thai 
massive  breadth  across  the  lower  part,  which  is 
nsnally  observed  in  men  of  eminent  constructive 
skUL  The  mouth  waa  firmly  marked;  «nd 
ahrewdneai  nnd  humour  lurked  then  aa  well  as 
in  the  keen  grey  eyeu  His  fosme  was  compact 
well-knit,  and  rather  spare.  His  hair  became 
grey  at  aa  early  age,  and  towards,  the  dose  of 
hii  life  it  was  of  a  pure  silky  irtiitmean.  He 
dressed  neatly  in  black,  wearing  a  white  neck- 
cloth ;  and  his  fooe,  his  person,  and  his  deport- 
ment nt  once  aireiited  attentim,  and  marked 
the  gentleman."  His  distinguished  son  Robert 
only  survived  him  eleven  yeaxv.  His  death 
took  place  in  1859,  when  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
and  he  received  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral, 
and,  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
designed  the  high-level  bridge  across  the  tjat 
at  Newcastle,  and  witb  Sir  William  lUrbaira 
of  Manchester  he  divides  the  honour  of  the 
Conway  and  the  Britannia  tubular  bridges  in 
North  Wales.  The  honour  of  the  invention  of 
the  tubular  system  of  bridge-building  rests  with 
Fairbaim.  The  tubular  bridge  across  the  St  Law- 
rence at  Montzeal  was  aUo  Stephenson's  desiga. 


JOHN     WILSON. 

[1785-1854.] 


JoHH  WiLBOH,  the  "Christopher  Nortii"  of 
BUukwood^t  Magamne,  and  the  genial  and  in- 
spired Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  was  bom  at  No.  40  High 
Street,  Pidsley,  18th  May  1785.  HU  father  was 
a  manufacturer  there ;  his  mother,  Margaret ' 
Sym,  came  from  a  respectable  family  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  The  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion he  received  at  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  manse  of  Meams,  Renfrew- 
shire, under  Dr  Madetchie.  Reminiscences  of 
his  early  days,  with  his  treating  excursions,  and 
his  other  sports  and  exercises,  occur  in  many 
of  bis  after  magazine  contributions.  He  also 
spent  some  time  in  Glenorchy,  in  the  Highlands, 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr  Joseph  M'lntyie, 


where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands.  He 
became  a  student  of  Glaegow  University  when 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  made  rapid  progress  in 
Greek  under  Professor  Young,  but  his  intellect 
was  still  further  developed  by  an  attendance  on 
the  logic  class  of  Professor  Jardine.  He  went 
to  Oxford  in  180i,  where  he  was  a  leader  in 
every  kind  of  sport  and  recreation,  beeams 
noted  for  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and  con- 
tinned  hia  dsesieal  studies.  He  waa  the  best 
boxer,  runner,  and  leaper,  at  the  nnivenity. 
Amongst  other  honours,  he  gained  the  Newdi* 
gate  prize  in  1806  for  an  English  poexn»  ^On  the 
Study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.*  He 
was  '*a  fair-haired  Hercules- Apollo,"  sajs  a 


ootAin  writer,  speaking  of  his  life  at  this  time, 
''and  with  plenty  of  money,  enabling  him  to 
gratify  hia  tastee  whatever  they  might  be,  he 
had  acaroely  left  Oxford  when  he  signalised  hia 
doable  eharaeter  by  purchasing  or  having  pitr> 
chased  for  him  by  his  father  the  small  bnt 
beantifol  estate  of  Bllcray,  on  Lake  Winder- 
mere, where,  as  Hercnles,  he  might  yacht  about 
at  his  pleasure,  beat  the  best  boatmen  at  the 
oar,  and  wrestle  or  box  with  the  strongest  dales- 
nan,  and  as  Apollo  he  might  revel  in  the  qniet 
beauties  of  the  finest  of  English  scenery,  indulge 
undisturbed  in  poetic  dreams  of  his  own,  and 
eultivafte  with  due  reverence  the  society  of 
Wordsworth.  ** 

He  also  gained  the  fHendship  aad  acquaint- 
aace  of  Coleridge,  Seuthey,  and  De  Quincey. 
In  1810  he  met  an  English  lady.  Miss  Jane 
IVnny,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Liverpool 
merchant,  and  falling  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight,  she  was  wooed  and  won  in  a  short  time. 
He  had  published  some  anonymous  writings 
in  Goleridge's  Friend  and  elsewhere,  when 
in  1811,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  the  Rev. 
ifames  Gnhame,  he  published  an  elegy  to  his 
memory.  Part  of  the  year  he  now  spent  in 
Edinburgh,  hi  1812  he  published  «  The  Isle  of 
Palms,"  a  poem  in  four  cantqs.  He  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1815,  hot  never  practised, 
but  fhim  that  time  forward  took  up  his  resideBce 
in  Edinburgh. 

By  the  negligent  management  of  his  property 
by  a  maternal  uncle,  a  guardian,  and  through 
hia  own  carelessness  in  pecuniary  matters,  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  profession. 
Am  the  law  failed  him,  he  drifted  into  literature. 
He  contributed  one  criticism  on  the  fourth  canto 
of  "Childe  Harold"  to  the  Edinburgh  Iteview, 
hia  only  article  in  that  periodical.  '*  His  pre- 
pooeessions,  both  political  and  literary,  led  him 
to  attach  himself  to  the  little  band  of  young 
Tories,  with  Scott  as  a  cautious  vateran  to  advise 
them,  who  were  disposed  to  break  out  in 
rebellion  against  Jeflrey's  Whig  supremacy  in 
the  northern  world  of  letters ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  Blackwood  (1817)  started  his  magasine  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  native  Scottish  Toryism 
alnailsr  to  that  which  had  been  already  provided 
in  the  Qitaaitrl^  Review  for  British  Toryism  in 
gesonl,  Wilson  waa  one  of  the  first  to  join  him. 
He  had  Just  then  added  to  his  laurels,  as  one  of 
the  Iiakists,  by  the  publication  (1816)  of  a  poem 
of  eome  hmgth,  entitled  '*The  City  of  the 
Flaffue;*  his  magnificent  physique  was  the 
admiration  of  Edinbnigh,  so  that,  as  he  walked 
hurriedly  along  Princee  Street,  in  somewhat 
wild  ooatnme,  and  with  his  fair  hair  streaming 
from  under  hia  broad  white  hat,  heads  were 
turned  to  look  at  him;  and  his  reputation  in 
aodal  eirdes  was  that  of  a  young  Ooth  of  genius 
witii  powcra  undeveloped,  which  would  one  day 
aetoniah  Britain."  He  exercised  such  a  marked 
iaflacnceoathefortnneaofBtaclnooocrsJfc^asuie, 


that  he  waa  commonly  regarded  aa  its  editor, 
but  all  along  the  editorship  has  mainly  rested 
with  the  publisher!.  "  Bla^kwoed  is  hia  monu- 
ment," says  Hannay,  "as  the  Bdimbmyh  is 
Jeffrey's,  though  Wilson  has  now  probably  fifty 
readers  for  Jeffrey's  one.  To  Blaekweed  Wilson 
waa  what  Fonblanqae  was  to  the  &unMmer,  what 
Captain  Sterling  for  a  period  was  to  the  TimeSf 
what  Lockhart  was  to  the  QnaiHeH^^'^ 

Mr  J.  O.  Lockhart,  in  "Peter's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,"  gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  per^ 
Bonal  appearance  at  this  time :  '*A  Very  robust, 
athletic  man,  broad  across  the  back,  firm  set 
upon  1^  limbs,  and  having  altogether  very 
much  of  that  aert  of  air  which  is  ii^parable 
from  the  consciousneai  of  great  bodily  eneigies. 
I  suppose,  in  leaping^  wrestling,  or  boxing,  he 
might  easily  beat  any  of  the  poets,  his  contem- 
poraries, and  I  rather  suspect,  that  in  speaking, 
he  would  have  as  easy  a  triumph  over  the  whole 
of  them,  except  Coleridge.  In  complexion,  he 
is  the  best  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the 
genuine  or  ideal  Gotfa«  His  hair  is  of  the  true 
Sieambrian  yellow ;  his  eyes  are  of  the  lightest, 
and  at  the  same  tune  of  the  clearest  blue;  and 
the  blood  glows  in  his  cheek  with  as  firm  a  fer- 
vour as  it  did,  aeoording  to  the  description  of 
Jomandes,  in  those  of  the  '  Bello*  gaudentes, 
pralio  ridentes  Teutones'  of  Attila.  I  had 
never  suspected,  before  I  saw  him,  that  such 
extreme  fidmess  and  fkvshness  of  complexion 
could  be  compatible  with  so  much  variety  and 
tenderness,  but  above  all,  with  so  much  depth 
of  expression.  His  forehead  Is  finely  but 
strangely  shaped ;  the  regions  of  pure  fancy  and 
of  pure  wit  being  both  developed  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case 
in  any  one  individual,  and  the  organ  of  observa* 
tion  having  projected  the  smims  /¥tmtalie  to  a 
degree  that  is  altogether  uncommon.  I  have 
never  seen  a  physiognomy  whidi  could  pass  with 
so  much  rapidity  ihmi  the  serious  to  the  most 
ludicrous  of  eflects.  It  is  more  eloquent,  both 
in  its  gravity  and  in  its  levity,  than  almost  any 
countenance  I  am  acquainted  with  is  in  any  one 
oast  of  expression;  and  yet  I  am  not  without 
my  suspicions,  that  the  versatility  of  its  lan- 
guage may,  in  the  end,  take  away  from  its 
power." 

He  was  elected  by  tha  Edinburgh  Town 
Conndl  to  the  chair  of  Moial  Fhiloaophy  in  the 
university  in  1820,  more  on  the  grounds  of  his 
political  opinions,  and  the  promise  of  his  geninsi 
than  on  account  of  any  solid  work  already  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  philoeophy  or  meta- 
physics. Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  defoated 
candidate  on  the  occasion.  His  first  professed 
prose  work  was  a  series  of  tales,  published  in 
1822,  under  the  titie  of  "Lights  and  Shadowa 
of  Scottish  Life."  Another  work,  "The  Triab 
of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  followed  in  1828.  "  He 
wrote,"  says  a  certain  author,  "political  articles 
on  the  questions  of  the  day,  in  which  he  biased 
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out  as  a  Tory  in  a  manner  heartily  satisfying  to 
his  instincts,  and  yet  not  possible  had  he  kept 
to  metre.  He  wrot^  literary  criticisms  in  which 
he  advanced  and  expounded  canons  of  taste, 
especially  in  poetry,  deeper  than  those  of 
Jeffrey,  and  indicated  against  that  critic  and 
his  disciples  the  poetic  claims  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  writers  associated  with  him.  He  wrote, 
either  as  lectures  or  as  articles,  subtle  philo- 
sophical disquisitions,  not  very  connected  or 
systematlo  perhaps,  but  gleaming  with  brilliant 
ideas,  and  tinged  throughout  with  that  rich  and 
highly-coloured  mode  of  metaphysics  which  Ck)le- 
ridge  was  diffusing  through  England.  Lastly, 
careless  of  the  formality  conventionally  identi- 
fied with  the  gown  of  a  Scotch  professor,  and 
that  the  gown  of  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
he  wrote  papers  for  the  magaaae  in  which  he 
was  seen  relapsing  ideally  into  his  character  as 
an  untrammelled  human  being,  a  bruiser  at 
country  fairs,  a  sportsman  on  Scottish  hills  said 
rivers,  a  boon-companion  among  bacchanalians, 
commenting  on  men  and  manners,  on  life  and 
literature,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  inspired 
king  of  the  gipsies,  or  from  amid  the  uproarious 
conditions  of  a  city  orgy."  The  most  famous  of 
his  papers  to  EUukwooA  was  the  series  called 
"Noctes  Ambrosians,**  begun  in  182^  and 
continued  till  the  death  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
in  1836.  The  series  which  followed  &om  1886 
to  1846,  called  '*Dies  Boreales,"  were  not  so 
popular.  His  wife  died  in  March  18S7,  and  he 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  this  event 
gave  him.  He  was  now  less  active  than  he  had 
been.  In  1850  he  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  and 
in  1851  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £800  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Queen  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Premier,  Lord  John  Russell. 
In  1852  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  professor- 
ship in  consequence  of  impaired  health.  '*fo 
the  autumn,"  says  a  certain  writer,  *<his  old 
comrade,  the  'Scorpion,'  pays  him  a  visit. 
They  spend  a  few  hours  together,  talking  of  old 
days.  They  part;  and  Wilson  stands  at  the 
door  and  watches  Lookhart  till  the  carriage  is 
out  of  sight  They  have  parted  for  the  last 
time.  Week  .by  week  he  grows  feebler.  The 
mighty  limbs  that  did  the  six  mUes  '  toe  and 
heel'  OB  the  Benfrew  road  within  the  hour, 
and  that  cleared  the  wide-flowing  Cherwell  at 
one  bound,  and  made  play  of  a  twenty-six  miles' 
wialk  from  Loch  Tull  for  the  top  of  a  fishing-rod, 
oannot  now  so  much  as  support  the  gigantic 
frame  from  which  the  last  ebbings  of  former 
strength  are  fast  draining  away.  But  ho  has 
not  forgotten  the  glorious  days  when  he  'used 
to  gallop  to  the  glens  like  a  desr,  over  a  hundred 
heatheiy  hills,  to  devour  the  dark  rolling  river 
or  the  blue  breezy  loch.*  He  hac  tiot  forgotten 
the  days  when  his  heart  leapt  to  hear  the  thun- 
ders of  the  nearing  waterfall.  For,  as  he  rests 
in  bed,  propped  up  with  pillows,  he  has  the 


coverlet  bestrewn  with  fishing-tackle.  See  how 
neatly  he  picks  out  each  elegantly-dressed  fly 
from  the  bunch,  drawing  it  out  with  trembling 
hand  along  the  white  coverlet,  and  then  replac- 
ing it  in  his  pocket-book.  Aht  Christopher, 
thy  days  «re  over;  thou  shalt  never  throw  a  fly 
into  Lodi  Tull  again  for  ever;  thou  shslt  never 
again  stride  through  the  rushing  torrent  to  the 
glorious  music  of  thy  running  and  ringing  reel 
It  is  the  noise  of  far  other  waters  that  is  sound- 
ing in  thine  ears  now.  The  first  of  April  comes, 
and  the  birch  is  brightening  with  another  spring 
in  the  Meams  woods,  but  Christopher  lies  dying 
in  his  bed.  A  mortal  change  has  come  over 
him.  A  shock  has  paralysed  him,  and  he  is 
unable  to  speak.  Another  day  goes  by,  and 
still  he  breathes.  At  times,  with  his  feeble 
hand  he  knocks  on  the  table  that  stands  at  his 
bedside.  It  is  his  old  signal  for  his  servant 
Perhaps  he  means  it  lor  hSA  thanks  for  her  long 
and  faithful  services,  or  perhaps  ho  is  thinking 
of  other  days.  The  day  wears  by,  and  the  night 
closes  in  that  shall  have  to  him  no  morning. 
Towards  midnight  he  passes  his  hand  frequently 
across  'his  eyes  and  head,  as  if  to  remove  some- 
thing obstructing  his  vision.  At  last  the  su- 
preme moment,  that  comes  to  all  of  us,  arrives. 
A  bitter  expression  for  an  instant  crosses  his 
face,  then  all  is  over.  The  city  docks  chime 
the  midnight  hour,  and  the  spirit  of  Christo- 
pher North  has  passed  away  for  evet"  He  died 
on  the  8d  of  April  1854,  and  his  reoAins  were 
consigned  to  the  Dean  Cemetery.  T%e  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  edited  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Professor  Feirier,  and  his  life  was  written 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Gordon.  A  monumental 
statue  in  bronxe  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Although  Carlyle  and  Professor  Wilson  met 
but  seldom,  the  letter  which  follows  shows 
what  a  high  place  Wilson  had  in  the  regard  of 
the  formet  It  is  dated  Craigenputtoch,  19th 
December  1829. 

«<Mt  db^«  Sib,— Your  kind  promise  of  a 
Christmas  visit  has  not  been  foigotten  hers; 
and  though  we  are  not  without  nusgivings  as 
to  ite  fulfilment,  some  hope  also  still  lingers; 
at  all  evente,  if  we  must  go  unserved,  it  shall 
not  be  lor  want  of  wishing  and  audible  asking. 
Come,  then,  if  you  would  do  us  a  high/owur, 
that  warm  hearts  may  welcome  in  the  cold  New 
Year,  and  the  voice  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
fiwment  lege  seltUie,  may  for  once  be  heaid  in 
these  deserts,  where,  aince  Noah's  deluge,  little 
but  the  whining  of  heath-cocks  and  the  lowing 
of  oxen  has  broken  the  stillness.  You  shall 
have  a  warm  fire,  and  a  warm  welcome;  and  we 
will  talk  in  all  dialects,  oonceming  all  things; 
climb  to  hill  tops,  and  see  certain  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  at  night  gather  round 
a  clear  hearth,  and  forget  that  winter  and  the 
devil  are  so  busy  in  our  planet  There  are 
seasons  when  one  seems  as  if  emancipated  from 
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tiiA  'prison  called  life,'  as  if  its  bolts  were 
Voken,  and  the  Russian  ice-palace  were  changed 
into  an  open  sonny  Ttmpt^  and  man  might  love 
his  brother  withont  frand  or  feart  A  few  such 
honrs  are  scattered  over  our  existence,  other- 
wise it  were  too  hard,  and  would  make  ns  too 
hard.    •    .    . 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  beginning  to  pro- 
phuff  next  year,  if  I  prosper;  that  seems  the 
best  style^  could  one  strike  into  it  rightly. 

"  Now,  tell  me  if  you  will  come,  or  if  you 
absolntely  refuse.  At  all  events,  remember  me 
as  long  as  yon  can  in  goodwill  and  affection,  as 
I  will  ever  remember  yon.  My  wife  sends  yon 
her  kindest  regards,  and  still  hopes  against  hope 
that  she  shall  wear  her  Goethe  brooch  this 
Christmas — a  thing  only  done  when  there  is  a 
man  of  geniu  in  the  company." 


PB0FSS80B  WILS05.* 

When  we  first  saw  Professor  Wilson— now 
more  than  three-and-thirty  years  ago — no  more 
remarkable  person  could  have  attracted  atten- 
tion. Physically  and  mentally  he  was  the  em- 
bodied type  of  energy,  power,  and  self-reliance. 
Hie  tall  and  elastic  ihune,  the  massive  head 
that  crowned  it,  the  waving  hair,  the.  finely-cut 
featores,  the  eye  flashing  with  every  variety  of 
emotion,  the  pnre  and  eloquent  blood  which 
spoke  in  the  cheek,  the  stately  lion-like  port  of 
the  man — all  announced,  at  the  first  glance,  one 
of  nature's  nobles.  And  to  the  outward  presence 
coiTeeponded  the  mind  within ;  for  rarely  have 
<{oalities  so  varied  been  blended  in  such  xpar- 
veUoQS  and  harmonious  union.  The  culture  of 
Snglish  scholarship  had  softened  the  more 
nigged  features  of  his  Scottish  education.  The 
knowledge  of  life,  and  sympathy  with  all  its 
forms,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had 
steadied  the  views  and  corrected  the  sentimental 
TBgoenesa  of  the  poetical  temperament:  a  strong 
and  practical  sagacity  pervaded,  and  gave  reality 
to^  all  the  cnations  of  his  imagination.  Ex- 
tensive and  excursive  reading— at  least  in  English 
literatnra  and  the  classics — combined  with  a 
singnlar  aocnracy  and  minuteness  of  natural 
observation,  had  stored  his  mind  with  facts  of 
every  kind,  and  stamped  the  results  upon  an 
Iron  memory.  Nature  and  early  training  had 
so  balanced  his  faculties  that  all  themes  seemed 
to  come  alike  to  his  hand :  the  driest,  provided 
only  it  bore  npon  the  actual  concerns  of  life, 
had  nothing  repulsive  for  him:  he  could  ex- 
patiate in  the  field  of  the  moumfUl  as  if  it  were 
Us  haUtnal  element,  and  turn  to  the  sportive 
and  the  fantastic,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  a 
deniasA  of  the  court  of  Comus.  The  qualities 
of  the  heart  partook  of  this  expansive  and  uni- 
nnal  character.    Aifections  as  tender  as  they 

*  SlodhMMft  Mageuine,  Ut^y  18M. 


were  impetuous,  checked  and  softened  the  im- 
pulses of  a  fiery  temper  and  vehement  will,  and 
infused  a  pathetic  and  relenting  spirit  into 
strains  of  invective  that  were  deviating  into 
harshness.  That  he  should  have  been  without 
warm  dislikings,  as  well  as  warm  attachments, 
would  imply  an  impossibility.  But  from  every- 
thing petty  or  rancorous  he  was  absolutely  free. 
Most  justly  wa3  he  entitled  to  say  of  himself, 
that  he  never  knew  envy  except  as  he  had  studied 
it  in  others.  His  opposition,  if  it  was  uncom- 
promising, was  always  open  and  manly :  to  the 
great  or  good  qualities  of  his  opponent  he 
generally  did  justice  from  the  first— always  in 
the  end;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  in  early 
life  had  regarded  him  merely  as  the  headlong 
leader  of  a  partisan  warfare,  both  in  literature 
and  politics,  came  to  learn  their  mistake,  to 
reverence  in  him  the  high-toned  and  impartial 
critic,  and  to  esteem  the  warm-hearted  and 
generous  man. 

His  conversation  and  his  public  speaking  had 
in  them  a  charm  to  which  no  other  term  is 
applicable  but  that  of  fascination,  and  which, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  we  never  met  with 
any  one  able  to  resist  While  his  glittering  eye 
held  the  spectators  captive,  and  the  music  of 
the  ever-varying  voice,  modulating  up  and  down 
with  the  changing  character  of  the  theme,  fell 
on  the  ear,  and  a  flood  of  imagery  invested  the 
subject  with  every  conceivable  attribute  of  the 
touching,  the  playful,  or  the  picturesque,  the 
effect  was  electric,  indescribable :  it  imprisoned 
the  minds  of  the  auditors ;  they  seemed  to  fear 
that  the  sound  would  cease— they  held  their 
breath  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spelL 

Thus  accomplished  by  nature  and  education, 
did  Professor  Wilson  apply  himself  to  his  self- 
imposed  task  in  this  magazine— that  of  impart- 
ing to  periodical  literature  in  general,  and  to 
literary  criticism  in  particular,  a  new  body  and 
a  new  life;  of  pulling  down  the  old  conventional 
walls  within  which  they  had  been  confined,  and 
of  investing  criticism  itself  with  something  of 
the  creative  and  poetic  character  of  the  great 
works  of  imagination  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied. 

And  in  what  a  noble  and  true-hearted  spirit 
was  that  task  accomplished.  Much  had  no 
doubt  been  done  within  the  century  to  enlarge 
the  basis  of  our  critical  views,  to  exchange  the 
criticism  of  particulars  for  that  of  generals,  to 
contemplate  and  dedde  according  to  the  essence 
rather  than  the  fonp.  But  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  practically  the  criticism  of  the  day 
was  sectarian  and  political :  class  criticism,  not 
catholia  It  denied  or  coldly  accorded  merit  to 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  reviewer's  own 
opinions ;  it  was  too  apt  to  assume  in  all  cases 
sn  air  of  condescending  superiority ;  and  it  was 
in  its  form  inflexible,  demurely  decorous,  and 
solemn,  banishing  from  its  sphere  all  that  wide 
field  of  illustration  afi'orded  by  the  homely  and 
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the  ludicroaa,  from  the  jadiciout  contrast  and 
oppoflition  of  which  m  mach  of  added  intereit 
and  novelty  of  liew  might  fairly  be  derived. 
These  wants  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Wihion 
for  the  first  time  effectually  sapplied.  Beve- 
rential  in  all  cases  where  rererenoe  was  justly 
dne,  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  made  him 
at  tiie  same  time  unsparing  of  ridienle^  when, 
either  in  its  moral  or  artistic  aspect,  the  subject 
of  the  criticism  required  and  justified  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  weapon.  Strong  as  might 
be  his  party  opinions,  they  faded  out  of  view 
whenever  he  had  to  deal  with  any  of  the  greater 
questions  of  literature  or  the  pretensions  of  its 
genuine  candidates ;  while  to  how  many  of  the 
humblest  aspirants  for  fame  did  his  cordial  and 
unstinted  praise,  blended  with  just  advice  and 
chastened  censure,  speak  hope  and  comfort 
amidst  dtscouragement  and  poverty  and  pain ! 
From  every  nook  of  nature,  firom  every  mood  of 
mind,  he  drew  his  allusions  and  illustrations, 
ever-shifting^  iridescent:  under  Us  guidance, 
humour  and  feeling,  long  separated,  walked 
hand  in  hand;  and  even  the  gravest  minds 
readily  reconciled  themselves  to  his  gay  and 
fandlul  embroideries  on  the  web  of  life,  because 
they  felt  that  none  knew  better  than  he  that  its 
tissue  was,  after  all,  of  a  sombre  hue— because 
every  page  of  these  compositions,  quaint  and 
startling  as  they  were,  impressed  them  with  the 
assnnnoe  that  wherever  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule 
might  light,  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  soul  it- 
self—tove,  honour,  duty,  religion,  and  all  the 
charities  of  life— were  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary 
from  their  intrusion. 

It  would  be  idle^  as  it  would  be  endless,  to 
refer  to  particular  eacamples  in  dealing  with  the 
criticisms  of  Professor  Wilson.  But  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  humbly,  but  with  the  conviction  of 
its  truth,  that  his  contributions  to  this  magazine 
contain  an  amount  of  original  and  suggestive 
criticism,  unparalleled  in  any  publication  to 
which  the  present  time  has  given  birth.  From 
the  "Noctes"  alone  what  an  armoury  of  bright 
and  polished  thought  might  be  supplied  t  In  his 
other  papers,  what  a  new  aspect  is  given  to  old 
themes  1  The  gentie  and  devout  spirit  of  8penser 
seems  never  before  to  have  met  with  a  congenial 
exponent  The  infinite  depths  of  Shakespeare's 
mind  are  made  to  reveal  new  treasures.  Mil- 
ton's stately  fabric  appears  to  expand  its  pro- 
portions, and  to  grow,  at  once  classic  and  colos- 
sal, under  his  hand.  Dryden's  long-resounding 
march  here  meets  with  a  spirit-stirring  Accom- 
paniment: and  he  who  '*  stooped  to  truth,  and 
moralised  his  song,"  finds  a  defender,  who  can 
appreciate  the  sterling  vigour  and  condensation 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  lucid  felicities  of  their 
expression.  Towards  the  few  genuine  poets 
who  illumined  the  twilight  of  the  last  century 
—towards  those  who  gilded  the  morning  of  the 
new— towsrds  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Coleridge^ 
and  Wordsworth— towards  the  lesser  stars  re- 


volving within  the  orb  of  those  greater  Iubub^ 
aries— how  just,  how  discriminating  have  bae^ 
his  acknowledgments  1  And  in  proof  that  theae 
judgment^  all  glowing  and  impassioned  as  they 
seem,  were  yet  founded  on  the  truest  appreda* 
tion  of  the  principles  of  art,  we  would  ask  (and 
we  do  so  with  some  confidence),  in  how  few 
instances  has  the  public  shown  any  disposition 
to  reverse  the  sentence  which  a  deep  poetical 
insight  had  dictated,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  duty 
had  kept  so  impartial  and  so  pnreT 

Nor  is  it  to  the  mere  professed  critidim  af 
literature  that  these  observations  are  applicable 
The  same  peculiarities  and  the  same  originality 
pervaded  his  numerous  and  varied  essaysi 
where  he  came  more  palpably  into  that  field 
which  Addison  and  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  had 
trod  before  him.  The  humblest  and  most  un- 
promising topics  were  on  system  made  the 
vehicles  of  important  truths ;  deep  reflections 
"rose  like  an  exhalation  "  out  of  hints  thrown 
out  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  dalliance ;  but  the  result 
was  to  exhibit  man  and  his  nature  in  many  a 
new  light,  and  to  enforce  reflection  on  many  a 
vital  question,  where,  under  a  more  formal  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  evaded.  Never,  perhaps  was  the  power 
and  value  of  the  principle  of  surprise  more  i^tly 
illustrated  than  in  these  essays,  where  we  are 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  some  vulgar  and 
proaaio  foreground ;  led  off— blindfold,  it  may 
be,  and  through  brake  and  brier — ye^  as  wa 
feel,  by  no  unfriendly  hand,  till,  when  the 
journey  ends,  and  the  mask  drops,  we  find  our* 
selves  translated  to  some  mysterious  mountain 
height,  with  the  ocean  of  this  life  spread  beneath 
our  feet,  and  around  us  "the  breath  of  heaven 
fresh  blowing." 

This,  we  feel,  is  no  fit  place  for  entering  on 
the  social  or  moral  qualities  of  Professor  Wilson, 
*'  Something  we  might  have  said,  but  to  what 
end  f "  The  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  dome^ 
tic  affections  are  not  themes  for  such  discossion. 
His  charities.  Us  generosity,  liberal  and  unfail- 
ing as  they  were,  we  would  leave  in  that  ob- 
scurity to  wMch  it  was  his  own  wish  they  should 
be  consigned.  His  appreciation  of  all  worth, 
however  humble ;  'h^  readiness  to  assist  strug- 
gling merit ;  Us  utter  absence  of  all  affectation 
of  superiority  in  himself;  his  toleration  for  tha 
faults  or  presumption  of  others ;  his  reluctanoa 
consciously  to  inflict  pain  on  any  one— a  feeling 
wUch  grew  on  him,  as  it  grows  on  all  good 
men,  with  advancing  years ;  are  they  not  written 
on  the  memories  of  all  who  were  tiie  objects  of 
his  aid  or  his  forbearance  f  The  charms  of  hit 
social  intercourse,  who  is  likely  to  foiget» 
whether  first  experienced  *'in  life's  morning 
march,  when  his  spirit  was  young,"  or  when 
added  years  and  experience  had  pruned  tha 
luxuriance  and  softened  the  asperities  of  youth, 
but  left  all  the  bright  and  genial  qualities  of  tha 
mind  undimmed,  and  the  sympatUea  of  tha 
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tool  at  ODce  deepened  and  dill\i8ed  f  To  thoee 
who  had  the  priTilege  of  enjoying  hia  intimate 
afiqnaintanoe^  aa  familiar  fHenda  or  fellow- 
Ubonren  in  the  same  seed-field ;  to  the  many 
who  haTB  been  indebted  to  him  for  that  which 
he  new  failed  to  afford— wise  and  considerate 
eoansel ;  to  the  thousands  whom  he  has  formed, 
guided,  enconnged,  admonished,  or  corrected, 
the  thought  of  Professor  Wilson  will  be  among 
thoee  recollections  which  they  would  most  wish 
to  anest — ^those  Tisions  which,  when  they  be- 
gin to  iisdfl^  they  woold  be  most  anzions  to 
recall. 

As  a  proof  how  completely  he  was  superior  to 
any  feeling  of  party  where  a  question  of  litera- 
ture and  genius  was  invoWed,  and  how  his 
kindly  disposition  could  urge  him  to  exertion, 
eren  under  the  pressure  of  disease,  we  may 
mention  that  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  can 
be  said  to  hare  appeared  in  public,  was  when 
he  left  his  brother's  house,  and,  supported  by  a 
friendly  arm,  came  up  to  record  his  vote  for  a 
political  opponent,  Blr  Macaulay.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  he  left  his  own  threshold, 
was  when  he  droTs  out  to  congratulate  a  friend 


on  an  eyent  on  which  he  believed  his  happiness 
in  life  was  likely  to  depend. 

So  lived,  so  died  Professor  Wilson— in  the 
onion  of  his  varied  mental  gifts,  in  the  attrac- 
tive and  endearing  qualities  of  his  character, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  Scot- 
land, in  the  present  or  any  other  century,  has 
produced.  In  our  remarks  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  his  services  to  this  magazine,  and 
through  that  to  literature.  We  have  not  re- 
ferred to  his  other  productions,  nor  to  his 
academical  prelections.  If  the  value  of  the 
latter  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  effect  which 
they  produced  in  stimulating  the  minds  and 
awakening  the  interest  of  his  auditory,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  a  high  rank.  In  other 
respects,  opinion  has  given  the  preference  to  his 
prose  over  his  poetry,  and  to  his  essays  over  his 
narrative  fictions.  The  judgment  has  been  so 
general  that  it  ia  probably  just  In  poetry,  in 
prose  fiction,  he  seems  overmatched  by  other 
men :  in  the  field  of  the  discursive  essay,  with 
its  "numerous  prose,"  he  is  felt  to  be  unique 
and  unapproachable— without  a  prototype,  and 
in  all  probability  without  a  sueoessor. 


THOMAS   DE    QUINCET. 
[1786-1859.] 


Tbs  father  of  the  English  Opium-Eater  was  a 
Manchester  merchant,  carrying  on  a  large  trade 
with  America  and  the  West  Indies.  His  son 
allerwards  described  him  as  cultured  and  intelli- 
gent, and  as  possessing  literary  tastes.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Penson,  was 
the  daughter  of  an  English  officer,  with  the  gift 
of  writing  letters,  which  displayed  strong  and 
masculine  senses  and  a  power  over  puito  mother 
English.*  Thomas  was  the  fifth  child  and  second 
■on,  and  was  bom  at  Greenheys,  near  Manches- 
ter, on  15th  August  178&  Kot  long  after  his 
birth,  his  father  feU  into  ill  health,  when  he  was 
eompellcd  to  reside  abroad.  Reason  dawned 
early,  and  memory  in  after-years  carried  him 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  only  two  years  of 
■gSL  Then,  too,  his  dream-life  began,  when  his 
Imagination  at  this  immature  ase  conjured  up  a 
**  remarkable  dream  of  terrific  grandeur  about  a 
fhvoorite  nvrse,  which  is  interesting  to  myself, 
for  this  reason,  that  it  demonstrates  my  dream- 
ing tendencies  to  have  been  constitutional  and 
not  dependent  upon  laudanum ;  and,  secondly, 
tte  faet  of  having  connected  a  profound  sense 

*  Tte  nafak  teets  tai  this  dtetch  are  dimwn  from 
••Thomas ds  Quinoey:  HU  Life  and  Writings."  By 
H.  Ml.  ftge.    London :  John  Hogg  k  Go.,  1877. 


of  pathos  with  the  reappearanee^  very  ear]y  in 
the  spring,  of  some  crocuses."  The  death  of 
his  sister  Jane,  which  also  happened  about  this 
time,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  The 
death  of  another  sister,  called  Elizabeth,  while 
in  his  sixth  year,  produced  even  a  more  pro- 
found impression  upon  him.  "For  thou,  dear, 
noble  Elizabeth,  around  whose  ample  brow,  aa 
often  as  thy  sweet  countenance  rises  upon  the 
darkness,  I  fancy  a  tiara  of  light  or  a  gleaming 
mvreoia,  in  token  of  thy  premature  intellectual 
grandeur— thou  whose  head,  for  its  superb  de- 
velopment, was  the  astonishment  of  science — 
thou  next,  but  after  an  interval  of  happy  years, 
thou  alBO  wert  summoned  away  frt>m  our  nur-. 
sery ;  and  the  night,  which  for  me  gathered  upon 
that  event,  ran  after  my  steps  far  into  life;  and 
perhaps  at  this  day  I  resemble  little  for  good  or 
for  ill  that  which  else  I  should  have  been.  Pil- 
lar of  fire,  that  didst  go  before  me  to  guide  and 
to  quicken— pillar  of  darkness,  when  thy  coun- 
tenance was  turned  away  to  God,  that  didst  too 
truly  reveal  to  my  dawning  fears  the  secret 
shadow  of  death— by  what  mysterious  gravita- 
tion was  it  that  my  heart  was  drawn  to  thine?" 
While  she  was  lying  a  corpse,  he  kissed  the 
cold  lips  in  a  passion  of  griel  His  fether  came 
home  to  die  when  young  De  Quincey  was  in  his 
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teventh  year.  When  his  death  took  place,  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year,  it  was  fonnd  that  their 
former  way  of  lining  coold  not  be  maintained. 
The  family  estate  amounted  only  to  £1600  a 
year,  with  an  allowance  to  the  two  boys  of  £150, 
and  to  each  of  the  girls  £100.  Yonng  De  Qain- 
oey*s  elder  brother,  who  had  been  with  his  father 
at  Lisbon,  and  who  had  also  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  grammar  school  at  Louth,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, now  began  to  lord  it  over  him  and  to 
torment  him.  "  Physically,  therefore,  and  in- 
tellectually," said  he,  "  he  looked  upon  me  as 
below  notice ;  but,  ifioni22y,  he  assured  me  that 
he  would  give  me  a  written  character  of  the  very 
best  description  whenever  I  chose  to  apply  for 
it"  Both  the  boys  were  sent  to  study  classics 
under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  at  Salford,  near 
Oreenheys.  His  elder  brother  was  never  on 
good  terms  with  the  factory  boys,  and  so  the 
way  to  and  from  school  was  the  scene  of  many 
a  skirmish,  in  which  yonng  De  Quinoey  was  ob- 
liged to  help..  The  progress  of  the  latter  in 
Latin  had  been  so  remarkable  that  he  was  sent, 
while  in  his  eleventh  year,  to  Bath  grammar 
BchooL  Here  his  passion  for  books  had  mani- 
fested itself,  so  much  so,  that  he  got  into  debt 
to  the  extent  of  three  guineas.  The  master  was 
in  the  habit  of  praising  his  Latin  verses  before 
the  elder  boys,  which  only  excited  a  species  of 
hatred  or  contempt  towards  him.  At  thirteen 
he  could  write  Greek  with  ease,  and  at  fifteen 
he  had  gained  such  thorough  command  of  the 
language  that  he  could  compose  Greek  verses  in 
lyric  metres,  and  also  converse  fluently  in  the 
same  language.  One  of  the  masters  said  of  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  '*  That  boy  could 
harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you  or  I 
could  address  an  EJnglish  one."  An  illness  caused 
his  removal  fh>m  Bath,  when  he  was  sent  to 
another  school  at  Winkfield,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  principally  because  of  "the  religious 
character  of  the  master."  Here  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  assisted  the  other  boys  in  their 
lessons  during  the  twelvemonth  which  he  spent 
at  this  schooL  We  find  him  next  at  Eton, 
drawn  thither  to  join  his  firiend,  Lord  Westport, 
for  a  tour  in  Ireland.  On  his  return,  he  parted 
with  Xx)rd  Westport  at  Birmingham,  and  started 
for  Northamptonshire  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Car- 
bery  at  Laxton.  Here  he  was  questioned  by 
her  regarding  many  difficulties  in  Greek,  and 
she  also  provided  tutorage  for  him.  He  was 
obliged  also  to  surrender  himself  for  two  hours 
daily  for  lessons  in  horsemanship  by  the  prin- 
cipid  groom. 

His  guardians,  in  1801,  decided  to  send  him 
to  Blanchester  grammar  school  for  three  years. 
He  entered  this  school  somewhat  against  his 
will,  when  we  find  him  expressing  marked  con- 
tempt towards  the  dassicid  teacher.  Lady  Car- 
bery  passed  the  Christmas  and  winter  of  that 
year  in  Manchester,  and  he  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  A.M., 


rector  of  St  Msjys,  Haneheeter,  a  disciple  of 
Swedenborg.  The  attractions  of  home  life, 
which  were  freely  enjoyed  by  young  De  Quinoey 
in  the  dwelling  of  Mr  Clowes,  are  said  to  have 
kept  him  longer  in  Manchester  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been.  De  Quincey  has  described 
Mr  Clowes  as  "  the  most  spiritual-looking,  the 
most  saintly  in  outward  aspect,  of  all  human 
beings  whom  I  have  known  throughout  life. 
He  was  rather  tall,  pale,  and  thin;  the  most 
unfleshly,  the  most  sublimated  spirit,  dwelling 
already  more  than  half  in  some  purer  world, 
that  a  ])oet  could  have  imagined."  Amongst 
the  other  literary  spirits  met  with  at  this  time 
were  Dr  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bums;  Mr 
Rosooe,  a  translator  from  the  Italian;  and  Mr 
Shepherd,  who  had  also  done  something  in 
literature.  Mr  Clarke,  the  gentleman  with 
whom  De  Quincey  stayed  at  this  time^  waa 
wealthy  and  well  travelled.  He  amused  him- 
self by  studying  Greek,  for  which  purpose  he 
and  De  Quincey  would  meet  at  sunrise  every 
summer  morning.  When  in  the  company  of 
Dr  Currie,  in  1801,  De  Quincey  took  the 
liberty  of  differing  from  him  as  to  Bums  having 
been  ungracious  to  his  patrons,  un^teful,  and 
with  pride  falsely  directed.  In  a  letter  written 
to  his  mother  at  this  time,  he  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  routine  at  Mr  Lawson's  school, 
which  deprived  him  of  health,  society,  amuse- 
ment, liberty,  congeniality  of  pursuits,  and  as 
also  admitting  of  no  variety.  This  letter  had  no 
effect  on  his  mother's  feelings;  it  was  indeed 
decided  that  he  must  either  choose  a  profession 
or  remain  where  he  was.  This  decided  him; 
he  determined  not  to  face  the  dradgery  of  a  law* 
yer's  office,  and  determined  to  leave  school  behind 
him  for  ever.  Applying  to  Lady  Carbery  for 
money,  she  sent  him  a  remittance  of  £10.  This 
sum,  with  £2  he  had  in  hand,  was  all  his  avail- 
able cash  at  the  time.  His  own  private  income 
was  £150  a  year,  which  he  thought  too  little  to 
maintain  him  at  Oxford.  He  left  £8  out  of  the 
twelve  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow-scholar,  to  be 
given  in  gratuities  to  the  servants.  As  all  the 
incidents  of  "that  morning,  fh>m  which,  and 
from  its  consequences,  my  whole  succeeding  life 
has  in  many  important  points  taken  its  colour- 
ing," are  very  minutely  set  down  in  the  "Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium-Eater,"  we  may  b« 
excused  giving  them  in  any  extended  form  hera^ 
"The  name,"  says  Blackwood's  Magaxiintf 
"by  which  he  chose  to  be  known,  and  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  chose  nominally  to  issue  hia 
confessions,  have  given  the  public,  never  too 
clever  in  investigating  the  means  of  its  own 
entertainment,  a  vague  idea  that  it  is  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  his  opium-inspired  dreams  which 
is  the  chief  theme  of  De  Quincey.  But  this  is  a 
mere  superficial  impression ;  for  it  is  De  Quincey 
before  the  age  of  opium — the  alarmed  littla 
dreamy  boy,  the  over-reflective  visionary  lad  al 
school,  the  young  outcast  forlorn  in  the  London 
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ftreeta — whoM  story  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  narrative.  Tbese  early  chap- 
ters of  his  life  are  the  diploma  of  his  genios. 
Nothing  that  follows  is  half  so  fine,  so  full  of 
character  and  nature,  of  humour,  and  fancy, 
and  truth.  The  confused  and  confusing  grandeur 
in  which  the  world  and  all  about  him  vaguely 
clothes  itself  to  a  child  of  genius;  the  intense 
ielf-oonscioustaess  of  expanding  youth,  its  accept- 
ance of  all  things  as  inevitable,  yet  superiority 
to  all  things,  whether  luxury  or  misery,  amid 
each  of  which  it  stands  unmoved,  always  its  own 
equal — ^these  afford  us  a  picture  unsurpassed, 
and  to  which  we  know  few  pendants.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  'reading*  besides  in  Mr  De 
Qnincey's  works  —  many  fine  criticisms  and 
strange  specalations,  not  to  speak  of  the  other 
personal  revelations  which  are  less  entirely 
justifiable  than  those  which  concern  himself; 
but  for  our  own  part,  we  step  from  the  autobio- 
graphical picture  of  his  boyhood,  given  to  the 
world  some  half-century  since,  to  the  letters  of 
his  old  age,*  published  the  other  day,  with  the 
liveliest  sense  of  continuity  and  completeness, 
and  confidence  that  this  portrait  of  his  own 
being  will  be  the  most  lasting,  as  it  is  the  most 
interesting  legacy  he  has  left  to  the  world.** 

After  this  escapade  he  went  home  for  a  time,  but 
meeting  with  little  sympathy,  we  find  him  next  in 
Wales,  living  on  an  allowance  of  a  guinea  a  week, 
sleeping  "  for  nine  nights  in  a  fortnight"  in  the 
open  air  "among  ferns  and  fune  on  a  hill-side." 
When  the  weather  changed,  this  became  impos- 
sible, and  so  he  went  to  London.  He  had  the  in- 
tention of  raising  £200  on  his  personal  security, 
backed  by  that  of  Lord  Westport  at  Eton.  He 
was  kept  wliting  for  months  by  his  money- 
lender until  all  his  own  money  was  exhausted, 
when  the  very  dimax  of  his  misery  was  reached. 
Then  it  was  that  there  was  enacted  that  saddest 
experience  of  his  life;  the  youth,  scarce  seven- 
teen, became  an  outcast,  slept  in  the  vacant 
house  of  Bmnell,  the  attorney,  where  he  found 
a  little  nameless  girl  of  ten.  They  both  slept 
there,  and  crept  together  for  warmth.  How  his 
life  was  saved  by  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
street,  poor  Ann,  with  whom,  "for  many 
weeks,'*  he  says,  "  I  had  walked  at  nights  with 
this  poor  friendless  girl  up  and  down  Oxford 
Street,  or  had  rested  with  her  on  steps  and 
under  the  shelter  of  porticoes.  She  could  not  be 
so  old  as  myself;  she  told  me,  indeed,  that  she 
lud  not  yet  completed  her  sixteenth  year.  **  How 
he  gazed  afterwards  along  the  miserable  pave- 
ments, looking  for  his  deliverer  night  after  night, 
1»it  she  came  not— will  all  be  found  in  the  '*  Con- 
fessions of  sn  English  Opium-Eater."  To  the 
hardships  endured  during  these  miserable  London 
experiences,  De  Quineey  attributed  the  pain  and 
suffering  which  led  him  to  become  an  opium-eater. 

•  "De  QalBC^B  Life  and  Writings."    By  a  A 


We  next  find  that  De  Quineey  was  sent  to 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  through  the  inter- 
positi-jn  of  an  uncl&  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
hard,  but  notin  the  lines  which  lead  to  university 
honours.  A  perusal  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,** 
published  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  had  at 
this  time  no  small  infiuenee  in  the  usfolding  of 
his  mind.  In  1804,  his  secoikd  year  at  college, 
he  began  to  use  opium  to  subdue  a  neuralgic 
affection,  brought  on  no  doubt  by  Us  sufferings 
in  London.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  conclusion 
of  De  Quincey*s  paper  on  Coleridge,  he  was  no 
great  admirer  of  Goethe ;  however,  in  1805,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  (German  language, 
and  speedily  mastered  it.  His  life  at  college 
was  varied  by  visits  to  friends  at  Liverpool  and 
Everton.  A  notable  student,  John  Wilson  by 
name,  was  at  this  time  well  known  at  Magdalen 
College,  but  De  Quineey  seems  to  have  been  so 
self-absorbed  as  never  to  have  heard  of  one  who 
was  afterwards  to  exercise  a  very  considerable 
inflaence  for  good  over  his  own  life.  In  1808  he 
had  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Words- 
worth, which  continued  for  some  years.  Later 
he  had  gone  to  Westmoreland  to  visit  the  poet, 
but,  between  reverence  and  shyness,  he  turned 
back  within  a  short  distance  of  Wordsworth's 
door  without  making  himself  known.  Drawn 
too  towards  Coleridge  by  reverence  and  intellec- 
tual sympathy,  he  had  made  inquiries  regarding 
him  in  1805,  and  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in 
1807f  at  Bridgewater.  The  article  on  Coleridge, 
in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  contains  a 
minute  record  of  their  first  meeting.  He  accom- 
panied Mrs  Coleridge  and  her  family  to  the 
north  country,  where  the  family  were  to  visit 
Wordsworth,  and  afterwards  to  be  taken  in 
charge  by  Southey.  Beaching  the  door  of 
Wordsworth's  cottage,  "never  before  or  since," 
he  says,  "can  I  reproach  myself  with  having 
trembled  at  the  approaching  presence  of  any 
creature  that  is  bom  of  woman,  excepting  only, 
for  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  woman  herself. 
.  .  •  Through  the  little  gate,  I  pressed  for- 
ward; ten  steps  beyond  it  lay  the  principal  door 
of  the  house.  To  this,  no  longer  clearly  con- 
scious of  my  own  feelings,  I  passed  on  rapidly ; 
I  heard  a  step,  a  voice,  and,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, I  saw  the  figure  emerge  of  a  tallish  man, 
who  held  out  his  hand,  and  saluted  me  with 
most  cordial  expressions  of  welcome.**  He 
accompanied  the  Wordsworths  in  a  common 
farmer's  cart  to  Ambleside,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  distant  He  also  visited  Robert 
Southey.  On  his  return  to  Bristol,  and  learn- 
ing that  Coleridge  was  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, he  generously  placed  £800  at  his 
disposal  This  transaction  was  accomplished 
with  the  mediation  of  Joseph  Cottle,  the  well- 
known  Bristol  bookseller,  and  is  highly  hon« 
ourable  as  displaying  the  unworldly  side  of 
De  Quincey's  character.  Betuming  to  Oxford 
for  a  short  time,  he  left  again,  and  spent  the 
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earlier  part  of  1806  in  London,  where  lie  had 
repeated  opportnnitiee  of  aeeing  Ck>leridge. 
The  reader  will  be  apt  to  wonder  bow  a  paet 
generation  of  bookbinders  wonld  bo  able  to 
comprehend  the  following  directions  for  bind- 
ing a  Bible.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  written  to  hia 
slAter,  10th  Jane  1808:  "On  ftirther  examina- 
tion it  seema  to  me  a  yery  excellent  Bible,  both 
for  o&e  and  appearance.  It  has  maiiginal  refer- 
ences (as  I  think  yonr  Christmas  letter  directed). 
I  gave  the  fhllest  directionfl  for  the  binding,  as 
that  it  should  have  an  open  back  (which  I  sup- 
pose you  forgot  to  mention^  ribbons,  etc,  and 
that  he  must  be  frugal  in  his  gilding,  with 
which  the  binders  absolutely  yellow-wash  books 
that  they  mean  to  make  fine.  I  summed  up»  or 
perorated,  by  impressing -on  his  misguided  mind 
that  it  was  to  be  'simply  elegant,'  or  'chastely 
magnificent,'  if  he  could  understand  those 
words,  and,  if  he  could  not,  he  was  to  take  as 
his  analogical  moM  (or  bright  ideal)  my  coat, 
ie.,  that  as  my  coat  was  to  the  ephemeral 
generations  of  coats,  so  was  the  binding  to  be 
in  relation  to  all  tawdry  bindings."  Further, 
"it  was  to  look  massive  md  monumental,  and 
anti-fngitlTc,  and  more  like  an  inherttanoe  than 
a  purchase."  We  find  him  again  at  Oxford  at 
the  dose  of  1808L  Be  TCmaiued  in  Words- 
worth's cottage  till  February  l^Od,  when,  as 
Wordsworth  had  lately  left  it,  he  made  anange- 
mentf  for  taking  a  lease  of  the  cottage.  He 
now  went  to  Somersetshire,  and  also  yisited 
London.  While  in  Ixwdon  he  saw  "The  Oon- 
vention  of  Cintra,"  a  pamphlet,  through  the 
press  for  Wordsworth.  In  November  1800  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  his  cottage  in  Westmore- 
land. '  *  Cottage  immortal  in  my  remembrance ! " 
he  has  written,  "  as  well  it  might  be,  for  this 
cottage  I  retained  through  just  seyen-and- 
twenty  years :  this  was  the  scene  of  struggles 
the  most  tempestuous  and  bitter  within  my 
own  mind :  this  the  scene  of  my  despondency 
and  unhappiness :  this  the  scene  of  my  happi- 
ness—a happiness  which  justified  the  faith  of 
man's  wrihly  lot  as  upon  the  whole  a  dowry 
fromheayenl" 

While  at  Graamero  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Professor  Wilson,  Charles  Lloyd,  and  Southey, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Wordsworth  was  strength- 
ened. While  Coleridge  was  Wordsworth's  guest 
in  1809-10,  De  Qnincey  was  a  frequent  visitor 
on  the  latter.  The  friendship  thus  fonned  with 
Professor  Wilson  continued  through  lifs.  Some- 
times he  would  join  an  angling  excursion,  and 
sometimes  he  wonld  enjoy  a  wander  alter  night- 
fUl,  with  the  chance  of  being  taken  for  a  lunatia 
The  death  of  little  Catherine  Wordsworth^  to 
whom  he'  was  passionately  attached,  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  This  event  took  place  in 
June  1812.  Professor  Wilson,  on  the  partial 
loss  of  his  fortune,  betook  himself  to  Bdinbuigh 
to  practise  at  the  Scottish  bar.  De  Quinoey 
visited  him  during  the  winter  of  1814-16.    He 


was  well  received  by  the  best  iodety  of  the 
Scottish  capital,  and  his  wonderful  talk,  and 
equally  wonderful  memory,  so  richly  stored 
with  knowledge,  made  a  powerful  impresaton 
on  all  who  heard  and  knew  him.  He  waa 
united  by  marriage,  about  the  end  of  1816,  to 
Margaret  Simpson,  tiie  daughter  of  a  Westmore- 
land farmer.  She  was  only  eighteen  at  the 
time,  and  is  described  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  her,  as  a  gracious  and  beautiful  lady. 
Before  tills  event  he  had  limited  his  supplies  of 
opium,  but  we  find  hini  in  1818  again  over- 
mastered by  the  old  enemy.  His  opium  drsama 
at  this  time  ara  ftally  recorded  in  his  "Confea* 
sions."  His  wife  was  his  unwearied  companion 
and  nurse  through  all  his  illnesses  and  night 
visions :  "Thou  wast  my  Electral  and  neither 
in  nobility  of  mind  nor  in  long-euffering  affeo> 
tion,  wouldst  permit  that  a  Grecian  sisterehould 
excel  an  English  wife.  For  thou  thoughtest 
not  much  to  stoop  to  humble  offices  of  kind- 
ness, and  to  servile  ministrations  of  tenderest 
affsction,  to  wipe  away  for  years  the  unwhole- 
some dews  upon  the  forehead,  or  to  refresh  the 
lips  when  parohed  and  baked  with  fever;  nor 
even  when  thy  own  peaceful  slumbers  had  by 
long  sympathy  become  infteted  with  the  speo- 
taicle  of  my  dread  contest  with  phantoms  and 
shadowy  enemies,  that  oftentimes  bade  me 
*  sleep  no  mora  t  *  not  even  then  didst  thou  utter 
a  complaint  or  any  murmur,  nor  withdraw  thy 
angelic  smiles,  nor  shrink  from  thy  service  of 
love  more  than  Electra  did  of  old."  Towards 
the  dose  of  1819,  we  find  him,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  engaged  as  non-resident  editor  of  a 
Kendal  newspaper.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
derk  on  the  salary  allowed,  which  reduced  his 
own  remuneration  to  about  one  guinea  a  week. 
The  newspaper  was  called  the  WtttmonSanA 
OoMtUe,  and  was  established  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  Lord  Brougham's  levelling  doctrinesL 
This  post  he  filled  for  the  greater  part  of  a  yesr. 
At  this  time  also  StaekwoodTs  Magtatmt^  as  he 
calculated,  would  allow  him  to  write  aa  much  as 
would  produce  sixty  guineas  a  year,  and  the 
Qwxrierly  Review  as  much  as  would  yield  him 
120  guineas  a  year.  We  find  him,  however, 
writing  to  his  unde,  Colonel  Penson,  to  relieve 
him  from  monetary  embarrassments^  and  in 
1821  his  patrimony  waa  exhausted,  and  him- 
self in  difficulties.  Removing  to  London  in  the 
same  year  to  seek  employment  aa  a  writer,  he 
waa  made  wdcome  by  Charles  Lamb.  He  hss 
left  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  him,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  man  in  a  sense  mora  eminent 
than  would  be  conceivable  by  many  people^ 
i?nn6sly— nothing  short  of  that— in  his  bene- 
ficence." Lamb  was  the  meana  of  intndadng 
De  Quinoey  to'  Messrs  Taylor  k  Hessey,  the 
pnblishen  of  the  Limdm  Maganrnt,  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  trip  to  Westmore* 
land,  we  find  him  settied  at  York  Stnet,  Cerent 
Garden.    His  "Confessions "  "  wert  written  in  a 
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little  room  at  the  bick  of  what  afterwards  be- 
cnne  Mr  H.  O.  Bohn*8  premiaeB,  No.  4  York 
Street,  Goyent  Qarden,  and  where  De  Qttlncej 
raeided,  in  oomperatiye  aeeliuioiiy  for  seyeral 
yearly  He  had  preyionaly  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Soho  Square,  and  for  some  years 
was  a  freqnent  visitor  at  the  shop  of  Mr  Bohn's 
fkther,  then  the  x^nndpal  dealer  in  (Jerman 
books."  The  first  two  portions  of  the  "  Confes- 
siotts  of  an  EngUsh-Opinm  Eater"  appeared  in  the 
Lomdofi  MagoMXM  for  October  and  November 
1^^  Few  magazine  articles,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, have  ever  prodnoed  a  deeper  or  a  more 
general  impression.  ,  His  other  oontribntions 
wwe  various  German  translations  and  "Letters 
to  a  Tonng  Man  whose  Education  has  been 
Ncgleeted."  These  letters  drew  from  Charles 
Lamb  the  "Letter  to  an  Old  Man  whose  Educa- 
tion had  been  Neglected."  Charles  Knigh^  the 
eminent  publisher,  with  whom  Do  Quinoey  re- 
aided  for  some  time  in  London,  tells  the  follow- 
ing story  regarding  him:  "Vast  as  were  his 
aoqnirements,  intuitive  as  was  his  appreciation 
ef  character  and  the  motives  of  human  action, 
UBSmbarrsflsed  as  was  his  demeanour,  pleasant 
and  even  mirthfU  his  table-talk,  De  Qnincey 
was  aa  helpless  in  every  position  of  responsi- 
bility as  when  he  paced  'stony-hearted  Oxford 
Street,'  looking  for  the  lost  one.  He  was  con- 
stantly beaet  by  idle  fears  and  vain  imaginings^ 
His  sensitiveness  was  so  extreme,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  utmost  ultra-courtei^  of  a  gentle- 
man, that  he  hesitated  to  trouble  a  servant  with 
any  personal  request  without  a  long  prefatory 
apdogy.  My  family  were  in  the  country  in  the 
summer  of  1825,  when  he  was  staying  at  my 
house  in  Fsll  Mall,  East  A  IHend  or  two  had 
met  him  at  dinner,  and  I  had  walked  part  of  the 
way  home  with  one  of  them.  When  I  returned, 
I  tapped  at  his  chamber  door  to  bid  him  good- 
oi^t  He  was  sitting  at  the  open  window 
baUted  aa  a  priie-fighter  when  he  enters  the 
ring.  *You  will  take  coldl'  I  exdaimed 
'Where  is  your  shirt? '  'I  have  not  a  shirt— 
my  shirts  are  nnwashed.'  'But  why  not  tell 
the  servant  to  send  them  to  the  laundress?' 
'Ah  I  how  could  I  presume  to  do  that  in  Mrs 
KnightTs  absence.' " 

Professor  Wilson,  in  the  "Noctes  Ambrosi- 
aus"  in  Blaekfioood,  in  October  1823  snd  1825, 
si»ke  very  highly  of  De  Quincey,  which  was 
a  proof  that  his  fame  was  spreading.  In  No- 
▼smbcr  1825,  Wilson  wrote  him  a  prsssing 
Istlsr  for  some  contributions  to  Blackwood. 
Tbia  was  all  required  at  the  time  to  brighten 
Us  lot,  aa  we  find  him  in  London  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1826,  well-nigh  overpowered  with 
difficnltiesL  In  November  1826  appeared  the 
fiitt  of  a  series  of  papers  in  BladJBWoodt  en- 
titled, "OaUery  of  the  German  Praee  Writers," 
beginning  with  "Lesaing."  This  waa  foUowed 
hj  the  *'Lsal  Days  of  Kant,"  "Murder  con- 

of  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  the 


"  Toaette  of  the  Hebrew  Lady."  Removing  to 
Edinburgh  in  1828,  he  contributed  to  the  Bdif^ 
burgh  LUeiniiry  OtueUe,  and  made  fresh  engage- 
ments with  Blackwood.  He  was  Joined  by  Mrs 
De  Quincey  and  the  younger  children  in  1880. 
"Elosterheim,"  a  novel,  was  issued  by  Black- 
wood in  1832.  With  Taifs  Mapasine  De 
Quincey  succeeded  in  fbrming  a  profitable  con- 
nection at  this  time ;  many  of  his  most  valuable 
and  interesting  papers  appeared  in  its  pages. 
In  1832-34  his  contributions  to  Blackwood  com- 
Xnised  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Csssars,  on 
Hannah  More,  and  Animal  liagnetism.  His 
autobiographic  sketches  were  begun  in  Taifs 
Magagme  in  1884.  The  close,  personal  nature 
of  his  remarks  on  WordsworUi  and  Coleridge, 
offended  both  families.  Meanwhile,  though 
very  successful  ftom  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  hand  of  death  entered  his  family.  First, 
his  son  Julius  died  in  1888,  aged  four  years; 
then  his  eldest  son  William,  scarcely  eighteen, 
brilliant  and  talented,  passed  away  in  1835, 
ttom  brain  disease.  Mrs  De  Quincey's  own 
health  broke  down  also;  she  died  in  1837, 
and  was  buried  in  St  Cuthbert^s  Churchyard, 
Edinburgh.  From  1830  till  the  year  1884, 
he  lived  with  his  family  either  in  King 
Street,  Forres  Street,  or  Duddingstone.  In 
1840  they  removed  to  a  small  retired  cottage, 
near  Lasswade,  called  "Mavis  Bush."  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  and  after  his  wife*s  death,  ha 
had  taken  lodgings  in  Lothian  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  house  kept  by  Mrs  Wilson  and  her 
sister  Miss  Stark.  This  was  the  same  house  in 
which  he  died.  The  character  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  although  not  herself  past  the  need  of 
a  mother's  care,  rapidly  developed  itself  at  the 
spur  of  circumstances.  As  her  younger  sister 
afterwards  remarked  regarding  her:  "She  be- 
came the  able  and  upright  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold almost  immediately,  and  her  and  her  next 
brother's  wise  reeolution  it  was— the  two  being 
stUl  little  beyond  childhood— which  removed  the 
family  firom  the  expensive  and  undesirable  life 
of  a  town  to  the  quiet  and  wholesome  little  home 
near  Lasswade,  she  sacrificing  much  personal 
enjoyment  and  companionship  at  the  time  to 
secure  what  she  felt  to  be  for  the  honour  of  the 
fomily — the  power  to  live  within  our  small 


Between  1837-40  De  Quincey  was  busy  and 
productive,  contributing  laigely  to  Eladowood 
and  TaU,  He  also  wrote  several  of  the  biogra- 
phies for  the  "  EncydopiBdia  Britannica,"  of 
which  "  Shakespeare  "  was  the  most  notable.  In 
1841-48  we  find  De  Quincey  restless,  and  again 
a  victim  to  his  psssion  for  opium.  He  was 
much  in  Glasgow  between  the  dates  Just  men- 
tioned, residing  sometimes  in  lodgings  and 
sometimee  with  his  friends  Professor  Nichol  or 
Professor  Lushington.  During  1844  his  daily 
aUowanoe  of  opium  had  reached  something  like 
five  thousand  dropa  of  laudanum.    By  a  strong 


effort  he  gradaally  nnwonnd  this  aocuned  ehtin, 
in  so  for  as  his  indalgences  in  opinm  were  very 
limited,  and  he  enjoyed  greater  quiet  and  repose. 
His  income  was  now  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  family  in  quiet  comfort 
Two  of  his  sons,  Horace  and  Frederick,  went 
into  the  army;  a  third,  Francis,  became  a 
medical  man.  In  the  early  part  of  1847  he  was 
again  in  Glasgow,  occupying  lodgings  in  79  Ren- 
field  Street;  from  this  address  he  regularly 
wrotSs  to  and  received  letters  from  the  different 
members  of  his  family.  Returning  to  Lasswade 
at  the  end  of  1847,  we  are  told  that,  whether 
residing  at  Lasswade  or  in  Lothian  Street,  EViin- 
burgh,  his  habits  were  more  regular,  while  he 
continued  steadily  actiTe.  His  habits  were  now 
simple  almost  to  asceticism.  The  early  neural- 
gic affection  having  ruined  his  teeth,  from  the 
delicacy  of  his  system,  a  little  coffee  or  soup 
would  often  prove  the  whole  of  his  dinner. 
While  dressing  or  undressing,  should  a  thought 
strike  him,  "  he  would  stop  with  his  coat  just 
taken  off  or  not  put  on,  without  stockings  at 
all,  or  with  one  off  and  one  on,  and  becoming 
lost  in  what  grew  out  of  this  thought,  he  would 
work  on  for  hours,  hardly  even  noticing  the 
coffee,  which  was  his  chief  support  at  such 
times."  The  following  sketch  of  his  personal 
habits  is  by  one  of  his  daughters : 

"  His  other  extravagance  grew  out  of  the  mor- 
bid value  he  set  upon  his  papers  and  their  not 
being  disturbed.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  accu- 
mulating these  till,  according  to  his  own  descrip- 
tion, he  was  'snowed  up,'  which  meant,  when 
matters  came  to  such  an  extremity,  that  there 
was  not  a  square  inch  of  room  on  the  table  to 
set  a  cup  upon,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
making  his  bed  for  the  weight  of  papers  gath- 
ered there,  that  there  was  no  chair  which  could 
be  used  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  that  the 
track  from  the  door  to  the  fireplace,  which  had 
always  to  be  considered,  had  been  blotted  out» 
even  for  his  own  careful  treading;  then  he 
locked  the  door  upon  this  impracticable  state  of 
things  and  turned  elsewhere,  leaving  his  land- 
lady, if  simple  and  honest,  fearfully  impressed 
with  the  mysterious  sin  of  meddling  with  his 
papers;  but,  if  dishonest,  with  such  a  handle 
for  playing  npon  his  morbid  anxieties  as  was  a 
source  of  livelihood.  At  his  death  there  were, 
I  believe,  about  six  places  where  he  had  these 
deposits;  it  may  be  imagined  at  what  expense. 
Such  a  thing  has  been  known  as  his  gradually 
in  this  way  papering  his  family  out  of  a  house; 
but  in  later  years  his  daughters  in  the  home  at 
Lasswade  were  wary,  and  the  smallest  deposit  of 
papers  was  carefully  handed  down  into  the  one 
irrecoverable  desert  in  which  he  worked  when  he 
left  them  after  spending  the  evening  with  them, 
which  he  almost  always  did.  These  evenings 
were  very  pleasant  The  newspaper  was 
brought  up,  and  he,  telling  in  his  own  delight- 
ful way  rather  than  reading  the  news,  would. 


on  questions  from  this  one  and  that  of  the  party 
— often  including  young  friends  of  his  chUdran, 
neighbours,  or  visitors  from  distant  places— illu- 
minate the  subject  with  such  a  wealth  of  memo- 
ries, of  old  stories^  of  past  or  present  experi- 
ences, of  humour  of  suggestion,  even  of  pro- 
phecy, as  by  its  very  wealth  makes  it  impossible 
to  give  any  taste  of  it  It  was  the  happiest 
flow  of  real  conversation  growing  out  of  the  cir^ 
cnmstanoes  of  the  moment  in  which  the  youngest 
and  shyest  of  the  party,  encouraged  by  his 
gentleness  and  power  of  sympathy,  that  made 
him  catch  in  a  monient  what  the  stammering 
youth  or  maiden  might  wish  to  say,  took  their 
part 

"  He  was  not  a  reassuring  man  for  nervous 
people  to  live  with,  as  those  nights  were  excep- 
tions on  which  he  didn't  set  something  on  fire, 
the  commonest  inddent  being  for  some  one  to 
look  up  from  work  or  book  to  say  casoally, 
*  Papa,  your  hair  is  on  fire,'  of  which  a  calm  '  b 
it,  my  love  r  and  a  hand  rubbing  out  the  blase^ 
was  all  the  notice  taken.  One  evening  a  maid 
rushed  in  upon  two  quiet  girls  with  a  horrified 
face,  and  in  a  burst  of  smoke,  to  announce  that 
Mr  De  Quincey's  room,  by  this  time  on  the 
point  of  being  '  snowed  up,'  was  on  fire.  Some 
important  papers  and  a  little  money  were 
secured,  and  then  they  descended  to  the  scene 
of  action  to  find  that  a  hard  frost  had  taken 
away  all  chance  of  help  from  water;  but  the 
Mississippi  might  have  flowed  past  his  door,  and 
Mr  De  Quincey  would  have  had  none  of  it,  as  it 
would  have  ruined  the  beloved  papers.  He 
therefore  determined  to  conquer  the  fire  with- 
out water,  or  to  perish  with  them.  All  he 
would  take  in  was  a  heavy  rug,  and  he  locked 
the  door  in  dread  of  the  abhorred  water  being 
poured  in  in  spite  of  the  injury  the  fire  might 
cause.  Presently  we  were  assured  that  all 
danger  was  over,  though,  in  the  presence  of 
occasional  bursts  of  smoke,  and  a  very  strong 
smell  of  fire,  it  argued  an  extraordinary  confi- 
dence in  his  power  of  manoeuvring  with  that 
dread  element  that  we  all  went  to  bed  and 
slept" 

As  in  the  case  of  some  of  Carlyle's  better- 
known  works,  De  Quincey's  miscellaneous  writ* 
ings  were  first  collected  and  published  in  America. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  writing  to  J.  T.  Fields, 
remarked  the  shortcomings  of  an  article  in  a 
British  periodical  regarding  De  Quincey :  "The 
article  is  pretty  well,  but  does  nothing  like 
adequate  justice  to  De  Quincey;  and,  in  fact, 
no  Englishman  cares  a  pin  for  him.  We  are  tea 
times  as  good  readers  and  critics  as  they."  An 
issue  of  his  "  Oollected  Writings  "  was  begun  is 
1849  by  Mr  James  Hogg,  the  publisher.  Mr 
Hogg,  in  describing  his  personal  appearance  ou 
his  first  introduction  to  him,  says:  "It  was 
some  time  before  the  extreme  refinement  of  the 
face  was  noticed— not.  Indeed,  till  the  voice, 
gentle,  clear,  and  silvery,  began  to  be  heard; 
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wben  the  eye  ceased  to  be  diverted  by  a  certain 
oddity  in  tbe  general  appearance,  and  was 
attracted  by  the  brow,  which,  from  its  promi- 
nence, gave  an  aspect  of  almost  childlike  small- 
ness  to  the  nnder-face,  and  by  the  eyes,  which 
eombined  a  singnlar  power  of  qniet  scmtiny  with 
a  sort  of  dreamy  softness  that  snggested  some- 
thing of  weariness."  He  proved  himself  an 
excellent  pedestrian  while  the  printing  of  his 
collected  works  was  going  forward,  regularly 
walking  between  Lasswade  and  Edinburgh. 
**  Even  at  seventy  years  of  age,"  says  Mr  Hogg, 
*'be  was  active  and  vigorous,  and  easily  out- 
walked me,  though  I  was  a  much  younger 
man."  Some  of  the  dilemmas  into  which 
he  was  plunged,  amusing  enough  to  read  of, 
mnrt  have  been  distracting  enough  to  both 
author  and  printer.  For  instance,  take  the 
following: 

"  Mt  dsar  Sib,— It  is  useless  to  trouble  yon 
with  the  ins  and  ouU  of  the  process— the  result 
is,  that,  working  through  most  parts  of  the 
m'ght,  I  have  not  yet  come  to  the  missing  copy. 
I  had  fancied  that  when  the  press  sent  for  the 
notes,  this  implied  that  the  whole  of  the  text 
was  received.  But  as  it  turns  out  that  I  was 
mistaken,  I  am  going  on  with  the  search  yet — 
being  walled  in  by  superfluous  furniture,  in  so 
narrow  an  area  (not  larger  than  a  post-diaise, 
as  regards  the  firee  space),  I  write  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Hooping  lolls  me.  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  entire  day  will  be  spent  in  the  search." 

Some  of  his  letters  display  a  delightful 
humour.  Writing  to  his  daughter  Emily  in 
Ireland,  who  was  at  Pegsboro,'  Tipperary,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  on 
learning  it  was  to  be  named  Eva,  he  reasons 
thus :  "  This  name  naturally  throws  back  one's 
thoughts  upon  the  original  person  who  bore  it — 
that  unhappy  lady,'  the  fairest  of  her  own 
daughters,  but  also,  one  must  suppose,  the 
moat  woe-begone,  if  she  knew  the  extent  of  her 
own  trespass.  *  For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  t' 
is  the  dreadful  cry  of  reproach  ascending  from 
billions  of  generations  which  the  Miltonic  Adam 
figurea  to  himself  in  sad  anticipation.  But, 
begging  his  pardon,  he  had  himself,  like  a  veri- 
table sneak,  forestalled  that  reproach.  He  had, 
in  the  language  of  London  villains,  'split*  on 
bis  partner — ^the  very  last  baseness  even  amongst 
oar  domestic  rogues,  that  final  and  crowning 
step  which,  being  forebome,  leaves  even  to  the 
thief  a  eonscious  arrearage  of  nobility  and 
possible  redemption.  A  man  that  ahould  have 
•tolea  a  pocket-handkerchief  might  (I  conceive), 
by  some  memorable  act  of  public  service^  redeem 

bimseif,  but .    .    .    This  whole  matter  of 

naming,  however,  if  we  cast  a  backward  glance 
at  Its  earliest  beginnings,  though  an  inscrutable, 
wonU— were  it  nei  so— be  an  interesting  theme 
tar  investigation.  It  is  not  only  a  prehistoric, 
hmt  a  premythical,  not  only  a  premythieal. 
Vat  even  a  prefabulous  and  a  pretraditional 


thesis.  My  thesis  ends  by  indicating  in  Eve 
one  feature  of  intellectual  delicacy  which  places 
her  in  advance  of  her  species  by  perhaps  a 
myriad  of  generations,  and  to  this  recent 
baptismal  ei>och  in  the  first  year  of  dear  little 
£va*B  experience  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
feature — ^renewing  and  reverberating  from  a 
modem  case  echoes  of  the  very  same  solicitude 
in  the  proper  choice  of  a  name  as  naturally  dis- 
played itself  in  the  very  earliest  cases.  Eve, 
like  the  council  of  Pegsboro*,  put  forth  an 
earnest  anxiety  (for  earnest  it  must  have  been 
to  secure  any  commemoration  at  all  in  a  record 
necessarily  so  austerely  condensed  as  the  Mosaic) 
in  order  to  construct  a  significant  name  for  her 
sons.  .  .  .  Eve  sought  for  a  name  that 
should,  by  a  sort  of  shorthand,  express  signifi- 
cantly any  pathetic  circumstantialities  con- 
nected witii  the  birth  (or  with  the  immediate 
antecedences  to  the  birth)  of  the  particular  son 
concerned  in  the  nomination.  Events  or  changes 
externally  attached  to  the  biography  of  the 
child  were  naturally  contemplated  as  the  key- 
notes for  the  several  names;  so  that  the  bue 
names  of  Eve*s  sons  composed  a  solemn  register 
— ^ryptical  and  shadowy,  as  being  abstracts  so 
severely  condensed,  but  to  herself  fearfully 
significant,  as  secret  mementoes  of  sad  or  joyous 
revolutions." 

In  another  letter,  dated  11th  January  1855, 
we  have  the  following: 

"In  all  the  Edinbui^h  newspapers,  nine  or 
ten  in  succession,  has  appeared  a  notification 
that  might  have  puzzled  yon  had  you  chanced 
to  stumble  on  it,  viz.,  'Miss  Florence  and  Miss 
Emily  de  Quincey,  Lasswade,  £1,  Is.,'  amongst 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  was 
I  that  sent  this  little  offering,  my  motive  being 
this,  that  for  a  special  reason  I  could  not  my- 
self subscribe,  or  fancied  so.  Tet  it  seemed  al- 
most disgraceful  that  no  expression,  small  or 
great,  of  sympathy  with  so  national  a  cause, 
should  appear  on  behalf  of  our  Mavis  Bush  fire- 
side ;  and  therefore  I  forced  myself  to  fork  out 
a  guinea.  This  sacrifice  cost  me  a  pang,  even 
the  extra  shilling  I  wanted  dismally.  Yet, 
after  all,  on  the  scriptural  canon,  I  really  have 
my  reward.  I  took  out  this  reward  in  sheer 
ostentation;  for,  being  fully  determined  that 
not  only  my  left  hand  should  know  what  my 
right  hand  had  been  doing,  but  also  that  my 
left  foot  should  know  it,  in  case  the  said  foot 
would  oblige  me  by  listening,  I  drew  up  the 
entry  loaded  with  a  double  Christian  name, 
whidi  forced  the  printers  (as  I  meant  it  should) 
to  double  round,  thus : 


Hiss  Florence  and  Miss  Emily  de 
Quincey,  Lasswade, 


£1    1    0' 


so  as  to  clear  out  a  wide  space  of  blank  paper 
as  a  foil  or  relief  to  the  black  emblazonry  of  the 
donation.  It  happened  also  that  the  very  next 
in  succession  on  the  roll  of  contributors  (a  scamp 


with  a  "frightful  recurrence  of  long-ago  imagery 
•ad  veriest  trifles  of  the  past.**  The  tendency 
to  sleep  was  irresistible,  but  the  waking  sensa- 
tions made  up  a  crisis  of  torture.  Belief  he 
found,  but  slight  relief  only,  in  walking  from 
six  to  seTen  miles  on  an  average  daily.  But 
then  the  weariness  of  having  to  walk  so  far  for 
a  relief  so  slight !  So  many  literary  schemes  he 
had  in  contemplation — an  elaborate  history  and 
an  historical  novel  among  the  number — some  of 
which,  if  not  all  of  which,  h^  would  fain  finish 
before  he  died.  Tet  of  these  not  one  was  so 
much  as  begun.  Could  he  but  begin  at  once  1 
Beferring  to  Wordsworth's  happy  immunity 
from  distracting  anxieties  and  carking  cares, 
his  lettered  ease  and  tranquil  surroundings,  Mr 
I>e  Qnincey  exclaimed,  "Heavens I  had  I  but 
ever  had  his  robust  strength,  and  healthy 
stomach,  and  sound  nerves,  with  the  same 
glorious  freedom  fh>m  all  interruptions  and 
embarrassment  1  .  .  .  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
never  have  I  written  but  against  time,  pressed 
by  overbearing  anxieties,  and  latterly  more 
especially  pressed  down  by  physical  suffering." 
For  the  last  six  months  he  had  reverted  to  the  use 
of  opium  in  small  doses ;  but  any  mitigation  of 
his  malady  it  might  afford  was  avowedly  counter- 
balanced by  the  specific  suffering  that  it  in  turn 
inflicted.  As  to  the  suggested  employment  of 
an  amanuensis,  he  replied  that  he  never  could 
dictate,  and  that  his  suffering  would  be  increased 
by  the  sense  of  implicating  another  in  the  im- 
broglio of  his  nervous  vacillations. 

Of  current  literature,  and  of  men  of  letters 
past  and  present,  he  talked  on  that  day,  and  on 
subsequent  ones,  with  freedom  and  vivacity. 
With  interest  he  heard  that  Professor  Wilson, 
ailing  as  he  was,  had  been  driven  into  Edinburgh 
expressly  to  record  his  vote  for  Macaulay;  and 
much  he  had  to  tell  me  of  Christopher  North 
and  his  way,  and  of  their  joint  association  with 
the  Lakes  and  with  Blackwood,  One  quarrel 
he  had  with  his  old  comrade-in-arms — for  thst 
magazine  was  politically  a  militant  one — was 
his  trick  of  spoiling  a  story  in  the  telling. 
"  For  example,  when  I  had  lodgings  over  Water- 
loo Bridge,  near  the  Surrey  Theatre,  in  1814^ 
every  night  towards  twelve  o'clock  a  terrific  din 
was  caused  in  and  around  the  playhouse  by  the 
explosion  scene  in  a  piece  that  involved  the 
burning  of  the  Kremlin ;  regularly,  to  a  minute, 
that  explosion  awoke  a  contiguous  cock;  this 
cock,  in  full  crow,  awoke  another;  the  second 
cock  a  third,  and  the  definite  three  an  indefinite 
chorus,  or  antiphony,  of  others ;  which  chorus, 
again,  awoke  and  provoked  a  corresponding 
series  of  dogs;  and  so  on  with  other  clamorous 
voices  in  succession — gradually  swelling  the 
aggregate  of  tumultuous  forces.  Now  when 
Professor  Wilson,  who  found  my  story  of  the 
midnight  din  amusing,  retold  it  in  his  own 
^gorous  but  inaccurate  £sshion,  he  spoilt  the 
flffsot  by  making  the  uproar  synchronous,  in- 


stead of  gradually  successive.'*  John  Gait  was 
another  of  the  Blackwood  staff  discussed,  and 
my  host  spoke  with  lively  appreciation  of  the 
'"Annals  of  the  Parish,**  the  peculiar  interest 
of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
narrator,  as  in  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,'* where  we  are  entertained  by  Dr  Primrose's 
shrewd  insight  into  his  wife's  weak  points,  while 
he  seems  to  have  no  inkling  of  his  own  absurdi- 
ties in  the  polemics  of  deuterogamy.  Of  another 
contributor,  the  late  B.  P.  Gillies,  he  spoke  with 
wistful  regret,  feelingly  deploring  the  straits 
and  shifts  to  which  that  ill-sUured  scholar  bad 
been  reduced.  This,  probably,  may  have  been 
the  friend  who  wrote  from  the  precincts  of 
Holyrood  to  Mr  De  Quincey,  to  announce  his 
enforced  sojourn  in  that  sanctuary,  and  to  whom 
the  reply  came,  in  a  style  that  savours  of  Charles 
Lamb,  "I  will  be  with  you  on  Monday  (Z>.  V,); 
but  on  Tuesday  (Z>.  V,  or  not)."  Of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  much  was  said,  and  the  strain  then 
heard  was  in  a  higher  mood.  But  his  friend  and 
critic  deemed  him  less  subtle  than  Ferrier, 
thoiigh  more  comprehensive,  and  took  exception 
to  his  "unnecessary  display  of  erudite  quota- 
tions" all  to  back  up  a  truism.  Dr  Chalmers 
came  in  for  a  word  of  admiration,  on  the  scors 
of  his  broad  spirit  of  liberality,  and  his  toleranos 
of  that  German  theology  which,  said  Mr  De 
Qnincey,  "  I  studied  at  my  peril  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.*'  Admiration  was  expressed  too  for 
'  the  "  Christian  Tear."  Isaac  Taylor's  works 
had  been  read,  but  without  much  sense  of  a 
remunerative  return.  "  It  is  one  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  life,"  said  he,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
"that  one  must  read  thousan^ds  of  books  only 
to  discover  that  one  need  not  have  read  them." 

Of  Talfourd,  Mr  De  Quincey  spoke  with  tfi' 
dent  regard,  but  thought  his  "Ion**  consider- 
ably overrated.  He  was  emphatic  in  praise  of 
Harriet  Lee's  "The  German's  Tale,"  as  being 
almost  unequalled  in  narrative  skill,  so  artistic 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  story,  ^and  so  exquisite 
the  delineation  of  Josephine's  character.  "I 
had  believed  Miss  Lee  to  have  been  dead  long 
since,  or  I  s|iould  certainly  have  called  upon  her 
in  Bath,  to  offer  her  my  personal  respects  and 
to  express  my  gratification  at  her  intellectual 
prowess."  As,  to  his  own  regret,  he  had  as- 
sumed Miss  Lee  to  be  dead,  equally  so  in  an- 
other case  he  had  assumed  Mr  Gillman  to  be 
alive  when  the  review  of  the  "Life  of  Cole- 
ridge "  was  contributed  to  Blackwood,  "  Lock- 
hart  wrote  to  Wilson,  'What  does  De  Quincey 
mean  by  attacking  in  that  sort  of  way  a  man  in 
his  grave?*  Now  this,  when  told  me,  was  the 
first  intimation  I  had  of  Mr  Gillman's  death." 

He  owned  to  a  decided  disrelish  for  Hiss 
Edgeworth*s  novels,  assuming,  as  they  seem  to 
do,  the  existence  of  no  higher  virtues  than 
prudence,  discretion,  and  the  like  sober  sister- 
hood. Both  her  and  Lady  Moigan  he  reckoned 
inferior  in  racy  Irish  portraiture  to  Maturin  (ths 
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*'Wild  Irish  Boy").  Dickens  he  complained 
of  urepesting  himself  in  "Bleak  House,"  then 
in  eoone  of  publication ;  and  a  heavier  .cause  of 
eomplaint  lay  in  the  popular  author's  dead  set 
against  the  "upper  classes"  as  such,  and  his 
glorification  at  their  ezjiense  of  tbe  idealised 
working-man.  But  Dickens  he  unhesitatingly 
preferred,  because  of  his  genial  humanity,  to 
Thackeray,  whom  I  in  vain  tried  to  vindicate 
from  the  charge  of  a  prevailing  ''spirit  of  caus- 
tic cynicism. "  Mr  De  Qnincey  appeared  to  re- 
gard as  simply  a  crotchety  illusion  or  a  blind 
partiality  my  remonstrances  in  favour  of  the 
author  of  "  Pendennis,"  when  for  him  I  claimed 
tbe  merit  of  supreme  tenderness  and  benignity 
of  heart,  as  well  as  sarcasm  in  its  severest  and 
irony  in  its  most  subtle  forms.  It  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  me  how  such  a  gracious  nature, 
so  delicately  responsive  to  every  fine  touch,  so 
acutely  predisposed  to  the  appeals  of  genuine 
pathos,  should  have  missed  the  force  and  beauty 
of  what  is  tender  in  Thackeray. 

I  have  a  note  of  a  sauntering  to  and  fro 
with  Mr  De  Quincey  in  his  garden  on  the  fore- 
noon of  tbe  22d,  when  mors  than  once  he  was 
asked  for  alms  by  some  passing  mendicant,  and 
each  time  with  success.  There  was  something 
at  once  deprecating  and  deferential  in  the  tones 
with  which  he  accosted  the  applicants  severally, 
whether  man  or  woman,  as  though  he  were  in 
fear  of  hurting  their  feelings  by  putting  them 
under  an  obligation.  It  was  the  same  when,  in 
my  walks  with  him  along  the  country  roads,  he 
was  similarly  beset.  In  every  case  he  gave  at 
once,  and  without  inquiry  or  inspection.  He 
had  in  former  years  been  shocked  by  tbe  vehe- 
mence with  which  Edward  Irving,  as  they  were 
walking  together  in  London  by  night,  upon  one 
occasion  repelled  and  reproached  a  street-beg- 
gar. He  would  probably  have  owned  to  being 
equally  shocked  by  Archbishop  Whately's 
stenily  systematic  repression  of  any  weakness 
for  such  casual  relief.  But  with  Whately  he 
would  have  had  very  little  in  common. 

During  the  days  that  I  was  his  guest,  I  could 
BOt  but  take  note  of  the  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ment and  spirits  to  which  he  was  subject.  For 
aome  time  in  the  morning  of  each  day  he  ap- 
peared to  be  grievously  depressed  and  prostrate ; 
tbe  drowsy  torpor  of  which  he  complained  so 
keenly  was  then  in  fullest  possession  of  him,  and 
futile  were  all  endeavours  to  rouse  or  to  interest 
him  until  that  tyranny  was  overpast  Some- 
times it  extended  further  on  into  the  day ;  and 
more  than  once^  when  there  were  visitors  at  his 
table,  he  appeared  to  be  utterly  baffled  in  every 
effort  he  made  to  shake  off  that  oppressive 
lethaigy,  aa  certainly  the  most  persistent  and 
edventnroos  of  those  visitors  were  baffled  in 
their  endeavours  to  cheer  him  up  and  to  draw 
Mm  out.  In  tact,  had  I  seen  him,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  only  ^  company,  I  should  not  have 
eaen  him  at  aU.    It  was  when  alone  with  him 


that  I  learned  to  know  him.  A  walk  in  the  fresh 
air  would  by  degrees  revive  him ;  but  nothing 
could  I  observe  so  effectual  to  refresh  and  rein- 
vlgorate  him,  no  spell  so  potent  to  disperse  his 
lang^or^  as  a  cup  of  good  coffee.  I  have  seen  it 
act  upon  him  like  a  charm,  bracing  up  his 
energies,  clearing  up  his  prospects,  accelerating 
his  speech  as  well  as  the  march  of  his  ideas, 
and  inspiring  him  with  a  new  fund  of  that 
eloquence  which  held  the  listener  rapt,  yet 
swayed  him  to  and  fro  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
The  eye  that  had  been  so  heavy,  so  clouded,  so 
filmy,  so  all  but  closed — the  eye  that  had  16oked 
so  void  of  life  and  significance,  that  had  no 
speculation  in  it,  nothing  but  a  weary  look  of 
uttermost  lassitude  and  dejection — ^now  kindled 
with  lambent  fire,  sparkled  with  generous  ani- 
mation, twinkled  with  quiet  fun.  The  attenu- 
ated frame  seemed  to  expand,  and  the  face,  if 
still  pallid,  revealed  new  capacities  of  spiritual 
expression,  the  most  noteworthy  a  dreamy,  far- 
off  look,  as  though  holding  communion  with 
mysteries  beyond  our  ken,  with  realities  behind 
the  veil 

In  his  hours  of  languishing,  when  "drooping 
woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn,"  his  utteranc«  re- 
minded me  of  Wordsworth's  lines : 

**  His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest» 
But  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each, 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest— 
Choice  words  and  measured  phrase,  above  the  reach 
Of  ordinary  men ;  a  stately  speech." 

Music  he  spoke  of  as  a  "necessity"  to  his 
daily  life.  If  ever  again  he  visited  London,  it 
was  his  hope  to  frequent  the  opera,  though  as 
to  the  theatres,  he  felt  no  kind  of  attraction  in 
anything  they  could  promise  him.  The  idea  of 
seeing  "Lear"  on  the  stage,  environed  by  the 
surroundings  of  mere  pleasure-seekers  and  fri- 
volous play-goers,  seemed  to  him  profanity  out- 
right. He  adverted,  however,  with  cordial 
admiration,  to  tbe  AwUgofM  of  Miss  Helen 
Faucit,  of  whom  and  of  her  distinguished  hus- 
band (Mr  Theodore  Martin)  he  spoke  in  terms 
of  personal  regard.  The  latter  he  had  recently 
met,  I  think  he  said  at  Mrs  Crowe's,  one  of  the 
most  intimate,  at  this  time,  of  his  literary 
friends  in  Edinburgh.  To  Mrs  Henry  Siddons, 
too,  as  a  graceful,  atrial  actress,  he  referred  in 
terms  of  lively  appreciation.  Fond  as  he  was 
of  music,  he  was  not  often  in  the  room  while 
the  two  younger  of  his  daughters  played  or  sang 
during  my  stay ;  but  he  was  a  good  listener,  for 
all  that»  in  his  "den"  downstairs,  and  would 
comment  on  his  favourites  among  their  pieces 
when  he  rejoined  us.  Devout  was  his  reverence 
for  Beethoven,  who  alone,  I  used  to  think  was 
cafAble,  among  the  great  composers,  of  setting 
his  dream  fugues  to  music,  or  of  interpreting 
their  hidden  mysteries  and  complex  transitions 
in  strains  of  some  choral  symphony.  Men- 
delssohn he  had  not  as  yet  come  really  to  ad- 
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mire;  not  even  the  '*SoDgi  without  Worda" 
seemed  to  ipeak  home  to  hii  heart  of  heerte; 
and  alike  to  ''May-beUa"  and  <'0h,  weit  thoa 
in  the  eanld  blasts"  warbled  by  tweet  sister^ 
voices,  he  oonld  listen  without  a  thrill  Bellini 
was  so  far  a  favourite  with  him,  that  he  often 
asked  his  danghters  Florenoe  and  Bmily  to  give 
him  the  well-worn  "Deh  Conte;"  nor  would 
he  tire  of  gems  fh>m  the  "Don  Qiovanni,**  or 
of  "Questo  Semplioe,"  or  of  sneh  time-tried 
strains  as  "Time  hath  not  thinned/'  "  0  lovely 
Feaee,"  "In  chaste  Susanna's  praise,"  "Down 
the  dark  waters,"  "By  limpid  straams,"  "And 
will  he  not  come  again,"  "  Birds  blithely  sing- 
ing," etc  He  eznlted  in  the  fervour  of  expres- 
sion and  the  musician-like  touch  and  facility  of 
execution  with  which  his  youngest  daughter, 
still  under  professional  instruction,  rendered 
Beethoven's  "SonaU  Pathetica,"  Webei's  "In- 
viUtion."  and  Peigolesi's  "Gloria  in  Exoelsis." 
When  he  had  written  to  invite  me  to  .visit  him, 
he  had  promised  me,  if  I  liked  such  things,  music 
and  laughter  in  abundance,  on  the  part  of  his 
three  days.  And  well  was  the  promise  kept 
Yet  did  he  not  promise  me  two  things— music 
and  laughter  f  In  effect  I  found  it  to  be  all  one, 
for  the  laughter  itself  was  musia 

His  eldest  daughtei^s  delicate  health  was  at 
this  period  a  matter  of  grave  anxiety  to  him, 
and  the  doctor's  report  of  organic  mischief  in 
progress  at  the  lungs  overwhelmed  him  with 
solicitude  and  misgivings.  She  kept  house  for 
him,  and  he  expressed  to  me,  with  the  most 
charming  fialvetf  and  innocent  candour,  his 
supreme  amazement  at  the  economical  tact 
with  which,  while  exercising  all  the  year  round 
a  quiet  system  of  modest  hospitality,  she  con- 
trived to  make  both  ends  meet  Comfortable 
as  she  made  his  home,  and  happy  as  she  and 
her  two  sisters  made  himself,  he  yet  lamented 
piteously  the  inroads  on  his  time  caused  by 
visitors.  His  only  salvation,  he  said,  for  this 
chronic  curse  of  distracting  interruptions  would 
entail  the  loss  to  his  daughters  of  their  only 
relaxation.  He  lamented,  too,  the  smallness  of 
his  "  den,"  overcrowded  with  books  and  papers. 
In  this  room  he  had  left  himself  space  only  to 
slide  along  to  his  table  through  piles  of  volumes. 
His  daughters  told  me  this  was  the  first  house 
he  had  not  built  them  out  of  with  these  ever- 
accumulating  books.  Thrice  in  Westmoreland 
had  such  been  their  fate,  and  they  laughed  at 
their  own  imprudence  in  leaving  a  bath  in  this 
room  of  his,  which  he  instantly  utilised  past 
recovery  as  a  receptacle  for  literary  matter, 
heaped  up,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and 
running  over.  They  laughed,  too,  over  his 
quaint  trick  of  carrying  oif  every  scrap  of  paper 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on— -any  old  envelope  or 
newspaper,  not  uuftequently  on  the  bland  pre* 
text  of  "  burning  it  for  you  "  in  that  fire  of  his 
which  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  the  whole 
year  round,  and  which.  In  a  little  room  so 


densely  charged  with  oombustlhle  matter, 
to  them  a  aonroe  of  some  natural  anxiety. 

It  was  on  22d  July  that  I  repeated  my  visit, 
remaining  with  him  at  Mavis  Bush  until  the 
27th.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  gratified  by 
a  visit  ftom  Mr  Fields^  of  Boston,  U.&A., 
who^  on  leavings  had  put  into  Miss  De 
Quinoey's  hands  a  cheque  for  a  part  of  the 
profits  accruing  fktmi  the  sale  of  the  American 
edition  of  his  works,  to  be  kept  from  her  father^s 
knowledge  tiU  he  should  have  returned  home 
fh>m  seeing  his  American  guest  to  the  coaoh. 
Miss  Martineau  had  spent  the  afternoon  with 
him  the  day  before,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with 
real  liking  in  his  words  and  manner.  If  her 
sise  had  impressed  him,  so  had  her  quietness  of 
demeanour;  and  adopting  EUa's  phrase,  he  de- 
signated her  the  gentle  giantess.  She,  on  her 
part,  had  been  pleasantly  impressed  by  his 
voice,  and  had  exclaimed  to  his  eldest  daughter 
apart,  alluding  to  her  own  deafness,  "  Oh,  what 
a  voice !  so  clear,  so  soft,  so  sweet  I  eo  delightful 
a  contrast  to  the  way  people  have  of  bawling 
to  me." 

On  the  26th,  he  hoped  to  have  taken  me  tomom- 
ing  service  at  the  Episcopal  chapel  on  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch's  grounds,  Dalkeith,  but  was  not  well 
enough  at  the  appointed  hour;  and  I  accom- 
panied his  three  daughters  to  the  chapel,  driving 
through  Bonnyrigg  and  Lowton,  and  ooming 
within  view  of  Cockpen  Tower  and  of  theLsmmcr^ 
mo6r  Hills  by  the  way.  He  talked  of  the  service 
on  our  return,  and  showed  how  far  his  sym- 
pathies went  with  a  moderately-oniate  ritual 
Sound  Church  of  England  man,  as  it  wis  his 
great  right  and  his  pride  to  call  himself,  he 
avowed  that  his  antagonism  to  Rome  was  mainly 
as  a  political  system.  On  this  Sunday  afteraoon 
he  avowed  the  vehement  hatred  he  had  always 
cherished  for  the  Judaic  continuance  of  a  Sab- 
bath in  the  Judaic  sense.  Sabbath  he  hailed  as 
a  sublime  word,  but  its  exclusive  beauty  and 
significance  were  ruined,  to  his  sense,  by  the 
"  base  universal  usage  of  it  on  the  most  Irivial 
ooeasions."  For  some  Presbyterian  ministers, 
notaUy  Dr  Hanna,  with  whom  he  had  agreeable 
relations  in  contributing  to  the  North  Siiiitk 
JUvUw,  his  regard  was  unafiiBotedly  cordial  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Scottish  Broad 
Church  party,  such  as  could  have  better  claimed 
his  sympathies,  as  a  party  was  hardly  then  in 
existence.  The  Norman  Madeods  and  the  Tnl- 
lochs,  as  a  power  in  the  Kirk,  were  yet  to  oomei 
He  was  curious  to  know  more  about  Professor 
Maurice,  who  "has  been  talked  of  to  me  as  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Church  of  England,"  but 
who  thus  far  had  failed  to  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  real  or  definite  power.  All  seemed  so 
indefinite  when  looked  closely  intOb  What 
seemed  finn  ground  gave  way  beneath  your 
tread.  As  to  Charles  Kingsley  and  the  Ckfu- 
iian  Socialitt,  "  I  am  pusded  to  know  what  in 
the  world  they  would  be  at"    Mr  Ghulsfeaae's 
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splendid  powers  had  achann  for  Iiim:  "Bat 
what  am  I  to  think  [1852]  of  his  sympathies  with 
a  party  abroad  which  at  home  would  be  identi- 
fied with  extreme  democracy?*'  Not  that  ex- 
treme democracy  in  ])olitic9,  any  more  than 
abstract  atheism  as  snch,  was  to  1^  De  Qoincey 
otherwise  than  philosophically  interesting.  One 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day  which  he  seemed  to 
read  with  great  zest  was  the  Leader,  of  the 
editor  of  which,  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes,  he  spoke  with 
inquiring  eagerness.  During  onr  walk  together 
into  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  my  finally  quitting 
Mavis  Bosh,  he  expatiated  with  unprecedented 
animation  on  German  theology  of  the  advanced 
school,  and  freely  recojgnised  the  "enormity" 
of  the  difflcnlties  which  rigid  orthodoxy  had  to 
confront.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  practical  dif- 
ficulties, he  said:  "  Frightfully  perplexed  I  am 
to  this  hour  as  to  what  constitutes  the  so-called 
appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death. 
Never  eould  I  get  any  one  to  dear  it  up  to  me. 
Ooleridge  was  utterly  vague  on  the  subject.  He 
talked  all  about  it  and  about  it,  but  never 
talked  it  out,  that  I  could  discover.  Often  have 
I  discussed  the  question  with  my  mother^  a 
clear-headed  and  thoughtful  woman,  devoted  to 
the  evangelical  system,  and  a  devout  supporter 
of  the  Record — which  paper  I  honour,  as,  in 
the  other  extreme,  but  for  the  same  reason,  I  do 
the  Leader,  for  its  candid  and  obvious  eamest- 
nen  in  enforcing  the  views  it  has  so  sincerely 
at  heart — ^but  she  would  utterly  fail  to  compre- 
hend my  difficulties.  '  My  dear  child,'  she  would 
repeat,  '  you  have  simply  to  trust  in  the  blood 
of  Christ.*  'Very  well,'  I  would  reply,  'and 
I  am  quite  willing;  I  reverence  Christ;  but 
what  does  this  trusting  meant  How  ajn  I  to 
know  exactly  what  to  do  ?  Upon  what  specifi- 
cally am  I  to  take  hold  to  support  me  when  flesh 
and  heart  faileth,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  at 
the  day  of  judgment}'  Countless  different 
tdiemee  there  are  to  expound  this  doctrine  of 
tmst  and  of  appropriation,  but  they  remind  me 
of  the  aateUia  at  Borne,  the  eleven  copies  of  the 
aaeied  shield  or  palladium — to  prevent  the  true 
one  being  stolen,  the  eleven  were  made  exactly 
like  it.  f^  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment— it  is  lurking  among  the  others  that  look 
like  it,  but  who  is  to  say  which  of  them  all 
it  is?" 

After  taking  coffee  with  me  that  evening,  Mr 
De  Qninoey  surpassed  himself  in  copious  elo- 
qnence  and  vivid  variety  of  discourse,  from 
grave  to  gay,  firom  lively  to  severe.  He  talked 
of  the  history  he  proposed  to  write— a  "  philo- 
sophical history  of  England,  perhaps  up  to  the 
period  when  Macaulay  begins."  The  novel  he 
had  in  contemplation  was  to  be  about  two  pri- 
•oaefB  in  Austria,  in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa^ 
He  said  of  his  transUted  novel,  "  Walladmor," 
tliat  it  arose  out  of  a  hasty  review  of  the  German 


original  inserted  in  the  I/mdon  Magazine,  Tay- 
lor k  Hessey  being  struck  with  the  extracts  as 
he  had  Englished  them,  commissioned  him  to 
translate  the  complete  work.  The  complete  work, 
he  said,  turned  out  to  be  complete  trash ;  but  he 
did  his  best,  partly  recast  the  story,  and  gave 
more  point  to  the  conversations.  It  found  a 
few  admirers,  among  whom  it  was  gratifying  to 
him  to  reckon  Dora  Wordsworth  (Mrs  Quillinan). 
As  I  walked  with  him  along  Princes  Street 
to  the  Mound  on  his  way  home,  I  noticed  the 
nervous  solicitude  with  which  he  refrained  firom 
any  gesture,  while  passing  a  cabstand,  that  might 
seem  to  warrant  any  driver  in  concluding  him- 
self summoned  and  engaged.  Some  unhappy 
experience  of  a  mistake  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  the  secret  of  his  disquiet,  for  evidently  he 
entertained  a  dread  of  the '  *  overbearing  brutality 
of  these  men."  He  spoke  of  his  short-sighted- 
ness, which  at  Oxford  had  been  so  marked,  that ' 
he  was  rumoured  to  be  a  bit  of  a  Jacobin  because 
he  failed  to  "cap"  the  master  of  his  college 
(Worcester)  when  he  met  him,  only  f^m  sheer 
inability  to  recognise  him  by  sight.  We  paused 
to  look  at  the  display  of  French  and  German 
books  in  Seton*s  window,  and  he  would  willingly 
have  lingered  there  till  sunset,  glancing  from 
author  to  author,  with  a  word  for  (or  against) 
each.  Seeing  in  Bell  h  Bradfute's  window  a 
copy  of  Hawthorne's  "  Mosses,"  about  which  I 
had  been  talking  to  his  daughters,  I  went  in  to 
buy  it^  he  readily  undertaking  the  light  porter- 
age ;  and  it  led  him  to  talk  of  Hawthorne's  genius, 
and  to  mention  a  recent  visit  of  Emerson's — ^to 
neither  of  whom  could  he  accord  quite  the  degree 
of  admiration  claimed  for  them  by  the  more 
thoroughgoing  of  their  respective  admirers.  Our 
way  lay  through  G^rge  Square  to 'the  Meadows, 
and  at  the  end  of  "  Lovers'  Walk  "  he  insisted  on 
my  not  incurring  the  fatigue  of  accompanying  him 
farther.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine  on  that 
lovely  July  evening  that  I  took  leave^ — my  last 
leave— of  the  man  to  whom  I  owed  so  much. 
At  the  very  moment  of  parting,  all  seemed  to 
me  like  a  dream:  that  we  had  ever  met,  that  we 
were  now  parting.  Could  it  all  be  but  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision,  and  was  this  the  break-up, 
to  leave  not  a  rack  behind  ? 

"  The  old  man  sUIl  stood  talking  by  my  side; 
Bat  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  heard ;  nor  word  from  word  oould  I  divide ; 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  In  a  dream." 

The  parting  was  over,  and  he  went  on  his 
way.  Lingering,  I  watched  that  receding  figure, 
as  it  diminished  in  the  distance.  The  last  I  saw 
of  him,  he  had  opened  Hawthorne's  book,  and 
went  along  reading  as  he  walked.  In  that  atti* 
tude  I  lost  sight  of  him.  He  went  on  his  way, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
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CHARLES     KNIGHT. 
[1791-1873.] 


Chableb  Kvioht,  the  emineBt  publisher  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Windsor  in  1791.  His 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  from 
Buckinghamshire,  died  shortly  after  his  birth, 
when  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  bookseller  possessing  literary  tastes,  and 
who  to  his  bookselling  bnsiness  had  added  that 
of  printing.  He  published  a  "  Windsor  Guide," 
and  a  magazine  called  the  Microcoitn,  which 
was  conducted  by  Etonians.  This  teought  Mr 
Knight  the  elder  into  contact  with  some  youths 
of  talent,  amongst  them  Geoige  Cuming. 
Charles  early  formed  a  taste  for  reading,  which 
was  abundantly  nourished  with  the  literature 
found  in  his  father's  shop.  He  was  left  a  good 
deal  to  himself,  and  when  sent  to  school  he 
complained  that  it  was  rather  dreary,  and  did 
not  take  kindly  to  his  lessons.  Returning 
home  fh>m  school  one  day  he  was  a  witness  of 
the  bread  riots,  in  which  Uie  poor  people  of  the 
town,  believing  that  the  high  price  of  com  was 
due  to  combination  on  the  part  of  com-factors, 
millers,  and  bakers,  smashed  tbe  windows  of 
several  bakers'  shops  in  the  town.  The  price  of 
the  quartern  loaf  at  that  time  was  Is.  9d.  In 
his  boyish  days  he  was  familiar  with  the  face 
and  form  of  George  TIL,  who  seemed  to  know 
and  remember  everybody.  He  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Pitt  waiting  outside  Windsor  Palace  until 
the  king  and  queen  should  descend  the  Eastern 
Terrace.  "  The  immobility  of  those  features,  the 
erectness  of  that  form,  told  of  one  bom  to  com- 
mand. The  loftiness  and  breadth  of  the  forehead 
spoke  of  sagacity  and  firmness — ^the  quick  eye, 
of  eloquent  promptitude — ^the  nose,  somewhat 
twisted  out  of  the  peipendicular,  made  his  enemies 
say  his  face  was  as  crooked  as  his  policy."  He 
had  glimpses  of  other  notables,  such  as  Dr  and 
Fanny  Bumey.  The  people  of  Windsor,  as  he 
remarks,  "vegetated,  although  living  amidst  a 
continual  din  of  royalty  going  to  and  fit>— of 
bell-ringing  for  birthdays — of  gun-firing  for  vic- 
tories—of reviews  in  the  park — of  the  relief  of 
the  guard,  with  all  pomp  of  military  music — of 
the  chapel  bell  tolling  twice  a  day,  unheeded 
by  few  besides  official  worshippers — of  crowding 
to  the  Terrace  on  Sunday  evenings — of  periodical 
holidays,  such  as  Ascot  races  and  Egham  races 
—of  rare  festivities,  such  as  a/Xte  at  Frogmore." 
The  business  people  of  Windsor  conducted  their 
callings  on  the  most  easy-going  principles,  and 
did  not  dream  of  the  exacting  competition  of  a 
later  time. 

When  twelve  years  of  age  Charles  Knight  was 
sent  to  a  classical  school  at  Ealing,  kept  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Nicholas.    The  time  at  Ealing  was 


spent  happily  enough;  when  in  1805  he 
taken  from  school  and  apprenticed  to  his  father^s 
business  at  Windsor,  his  father  saying  that  he 
had  acquired  knowledge  enough  to  fit  him  for 
his  station  in  life. 

The  change  in  his  life  was  not  without  its 
attendant  dangers,  as  it  gave  the  '*  opportunity 
for  desultory  reading  to  the  neglect  of  all  syste- 
matic acquirement ;  the  tendency  to  day-dreams 
and  morbid  fancies,  in  the  utter  want  of  im- 
proving companionddp. "  From  the  age  of  four- 
teen to  seventeen  he  worked  irregularly  at 
learning  the  printer's  trade.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement,  and  besides  the  read- 
ing of  numy  classic  English  authors  he  carefully 
scanned  the  daily  newspapers.  He  became  im- 
pressed with  the  injustice  of  the  many  ii^udidous 
taxes  then  levied,  and  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  lower  classes.  An  old  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare  which  had  come  into  his  powesrion, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  skill  and  taste  in  restoring  the 
portioivi  of  the  text  which  had  been  destroyed. 

At  one  time  he  entertained  an  idea  of  study- 
ing for  the  bar,  but  this  notion  being  relinqni^ed 
he  began  to  think  that  literature  in  some  forai 
or  another  must  be  his  vocation.  He  would  be 
a  journalist,  and  he  began  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  future  vocation  by  the  study  of  De 
Lolme,  Blackstone,  and  Burke.  In  1810  be 
thought  he  might  do  something  to  dissipate  the 
proud  ignorance  which  hung  over  Windsor,  by 
starting  a  reading  society,  the  influence  of 
which  proved  so  far  beneficial  for  the  short 
time  it  lasted.  Tired  of  Windsor  life  he  came 
to  London,  and  commenced  his  apprenticeship 
to  literature  by  becoming  a  reporter  on  the 
Olob6  newspaper.  The  experience  he  thus 
gained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  Lon- 
don life  generally,  was  of  immense  importance 
to  him,  and  he  went  back  to  Windsor  in  1812> 
with  what  he  terms  "some  enlargement  of  my 
intellectual  vision." 

He  had  for  some  time  cherished  the  project 
of  a  newspaper  which  might  help  to  "reform 
many  things"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
Windsor,  advocate  everything  that  thinking 
men  will  support — toleration,  education  of  tbs 
poor,  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  puhlie 
economy.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  beome 
editor  and  proprietor  along  wi^  his  father  of 
the  Windsor  and  Eton  JBxpreas,  The  work  of 
periodical  writing  begun  with  the  issue  of  this 
newspaper  was  continued  for  fifty  years,  lla 
publication  of  a  newspaper  at  that  time  was 
heavily  burdened  with  taxation.     The  news- 
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paper  stamp  was  then  fcmrpence,  the  adrer- 
tisement  dnty  was  three  shillings.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  was  also  extremely 
rigid.  In  1810  WiUiam  CobheU  had  been 
aentenoed  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  to  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  plain  speaking 
regarding  flogging  in  the  local  militia  of  Ely. 
"Hoore's  Almanac**  had  a  great  drcnlationy 
and  was  implicitly  believed  in  by  the  illiterate. 
''If,"  says  Charles  Knight,  "the  great  astrolo- 
ger propheded  disaster,  few  would  be  the  be- 
Usven  in  success.  There  was  scarcely  a  home 
in  Southern  Sngland  in  which  this  two  shillings' 
worth  of  imposture  was  not  to  be  found.  There 
was  scarcely  a  &rmer  who  would  cut  his  grass 
if  the  almanac  predicted  rain.  No  cattle-doctor 
would  give  a  drench  to  a  cow  unless  he  consulted 
the  table  in  the  almanac  showing  what  sign  the 
moon  is  in,  and  what  part  of  the  body  it 
gorems."  In  1813  he  wrote  a  play,  which  he 
called  ^'Arminius,"  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. 

Meanwhile,  as  editor  and  reporter,  his  educa- 
tion was  going  on,  and  one  means  of  bettexing 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  about  which  he  never 
had  any  doubt,  was  that  they  should  be 
thoronghly  educated.  His  nomination  in  1818 
to  the  post  of  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  parish 
of  Windsor  was  a  valuable  initiation  into  public 
busiwws.  After  some  months'  experience  of 
panpexi  and  pauperism,  he  ventured  to  propose 
to  his  brother  offioen  that  they  should  visit  the 
out-door  poor  in  their  own  homes.  This  start- 
ling proposal  was  carried  out»  when  they  saw 
many  things  with  their  own  eyes  calculated  to 
lessen  theorising.  In  addition  to  parish  aifairs 
his  mind  was  continually  busied  with  literary 
schemes.  "I  may  truly  say,"  he  remarks, 
"and  I  say  it  for  the  encouragement  of  any 
young  man  who  is  sighing  over  the  fetters  of  his 
daily  labour,  and  pining  for  weeks  and  months 
of  uninterrupted  study — ^that  I  have  found 
through  life  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  a  regular  course  of  literary  employment, 
are  &r  from  being  incompatible  with  com- 
mercial pursuits.  I  doubt  whether,  if  I  had 
been  all  author  or  all  publisher,  I  should  h^ve 
snceeeded  better  in  either  capacity."  His  first 
wntnre  as  pubUsher  and  editor  was  a  reprint  of 
Fairfax's  '*Tasso,"  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life 
of  'Tuso  and  a  life  of  Fairfax. 

The  literature  of  the  period  was  of  a  very  low 
<«st,  and  as  early  as  1814  he  had  entertained 
the  notion  of  supplanting,  by  something  purer 
and  better,  the  literature  embraced  in  "Lives 
of  Highwaymen,"  or  the  "History  of  Witch- 
craft," and  the  cheap  novels  which  revelled  in 
siufderi,  adulteries,  and  familiarity  with  the  de- 
of  crime.  These,  with  the '  *  Newgate  Calen- 
"  and  the  "Book  of  Dreams,"  were  almost 
the  only  variety  to  be  found  in  the  hawker's 
pack.  There  was  little  good  and  useful  reading 
^sritkin  the  reach  of  the  multitude  when  Charles 


Knight  made  his  first  distinct  venture  into  the 
region  of  popular  literature,  with  an  article  in 
the  Wvndwr  JKa^prest,  on  11th  December  1819, 
under  the  heading  of  "Cheap  Publications." 
"There  is  a  new  power"  he  vrrote,  "entrusted 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  working  people, 
and  it  is  daily  becoming  of  wider  extent  and 
wider  importance.  .  .  •  Khowledge  must 
have  its  worldly  as  well  as  its  spiritual  range; 
it  looks  towards  heaven,  but  it  treads  upon  the 
earth.  The  mass  of  useful  books  are  not  acces- 
sible to  the  poor;  newspapers,  with  their  admix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  seldom  find  their  way 
into  the  domestic  dnsle  of  the  labourer  or 
artisan;  the  tracts  which  pious  persons  distri- 
bute are  exclusively  religious,  and  the  tone  of 
these  is  often  either  fanatical  or  puerile^  The 
'twopenny  trash,'  as  it  is  called,  has  seen 
further,  with  the  quick  perception  of  avarice  or 
ambition,  into  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
working  classes.  It  was  just  because  there  was 
no  healthful  food  for  their  newly-created  appe- 
tite, that  sedition  and  infidelity  have  been  so 
widely  disseminated."  The  publication  of  this 
article  led  to  lir  Knight's  introduction  to  Mr 
Locker,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Plain  Bngli^vman  on  1st  February 
1820.  This  was  continued  for  three  years.  On 
the  title-page  of  this  work  it  was  described 
as  "comprehending  original  compositions,  and 
selections  from  the  best  writers,  under  the 
heads  of  'The  Christian  Monitor,'  'The  British 
Patriot,'  'The  Fireside  Companion.'"  This 
division  he  afterwards  looked  upon  as  a  mis- 
take, and  mentions  the  fact  that  Dr  Arnold 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  a  short 
article  on  Mirabeau  which  he  had  written,  in 
which  the  religious  feeling  was- infused  as  part 
of  the  whole.  Illustrations  in  the  then  state  of 
wood-engraving  would  have  been  too  poor  and 
too  expensive  for  the  Plain  Bngliahman;  and 
as  the  exciting  events  of  the  day  lent  a  supreme 
interest  to  the  newspaper,  this  publication  was 
abandoned  in  1822.  One  of  the  papers  in  the 
last  volume  bore  the  title  of  "  Diflusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,"  and  seemed  a  forecast  of  the 
honourable  work  in  which  Charles  Knight  as 
author  and  editor  was  so  shortly  afterwards  to 
be  engaged. 

The  late  connection  with  Mr  Locker  led  Mr 
Knight  to  become  editor  of  the  OtMrdian,  a 
London  weekly,  which  he  speedUy  improved. 
One  of  his  articles^  entitled  "  Magazine  Day," 
excited  not  a  little  interest  in  Paternoster  Row, 
as  it  afforded  a  glimpse  of  magazine  publishing 
half  a  century  ago.  BlackwoocTs  Magasine  had 
just  started  on  its  brilliant  and  prosperous 
career.  The  London  was  the  only  EngUsh 
monthly  which  could  be  compered  to  it, 
although  the  points  of  difierence  were  many. 
There  was  a  Monthly,  a  Ladieif,  a  New  Monthly 
and  the  sober  brown-coated  OenUeman*9  Jfo- 
gaxme.     The  best  of  all  forms  of  literary  go- 
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Ternment  in  magadoe  editing  Knight  describes 
as  "a  secret  despotism."  With  growing  ex- 
perience, and  with  schemes  of  new  magazines 
in  his  head,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  remain  editor  of  the  Ouardian,  and 
so  we  find,  in  the  season  of  1828,  that  he  had 
taken  up  his  position  as  a  publisher  in  Pall 
Mall,  East.  His  previous  oonnection  with,  and 
the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  Etonian, 
along  with  his  father,  was  now  «f  service  to 
hinL  This  little  magazine  had  become  a  nucleus 
around  which  many  talented  young  writers  had 
gathered  themselves,  notably,  Walter  Blunt, 
Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  T.  B.  Ifacaulay, 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Moultrie,  and  others. 
As  soon  as  the  plan  of  Kmght*M  Quarterly 
Magazine  was  settled,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  contributions  sufficient  in  number 
and  quality  to  guarantee  immediate  publication. 
"  There  is,"  says  Mr  Knight,  "  no  happiness  of 
the  editorial  life  equal  to  that  of  first  reading 
the  manuscript  of  a  contributor  in  which 
original  genius  is  so  manifest  that  none  but  a 
blockhead  would  venture  upon  an  alteration." 
This  happiness  he  experienced  thus  early  in  his 
editorial  career.  Some  of  the  most  spirited  of 
Macaulay's  ballads  appeared  in  its  pages,  and 
some  of  the  best  of  Moultrie's  poems.  Though 
full  of  wit,  humour,  and  earnest  thinking,  it 
was  not  pecuniarily  successful,  and  so  was  dis- 
continued after  the  sixth  number.  He  was 
fairly  settled  as  a  publisher  in  1824.  One  of 
the  birds  of  passage  who  came  to  him  with 
many  brilliant  literary  schemes  was  Robert 
Mudie.  Literary  adventurers,  neglected  authors, 
would  waste  much  precious  time  for  him  in  re- 
tailing their  woes  to  the  yaung  publisher.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  personally  occupied  in 
editing  and  publishing  versions  of  French 
memoirs.  He  published  the  **  Pedestrian  Jour- 
ney through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary,"  by 
Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane,  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  this  connection  he  remarks:  *'In  a 
varied  intercourse,  such  as  that  of  an  aspiring 
publisher,  he  must  have  very  dull  faculties  to 
allow  them  to  stagnate.  Give  him  a  prospeMus 
career,  and  few  occupations  can  be  happier, 
great  as  may  be  his  risks  and  responsibilities." 
In  July  1825  a  work  of  unusual  importance  was 
issued  by  him,  <' Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine,"  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
State  Paper  Office.  The  large  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  a  "  National  Library,"  a  cheap 
series  of  works  which  should  condense  the  in- 
formation contained  in  voluminous  and  expen- 
sive works,  was  launched  at  this  period.  The 
subjects  of  about  a  hundred  volumes  were 
settled.  In  conjunction  with  Colbum  and 
Whittaker  the  scheme  was  arrange  to  be  taken 
np  at  once.  But  the  general  commercial  dis- 
tress prevalent  at  the  time,  when  the  firm  of 
Hurst  k  Robinson  fell,  dragging  down  Oon- 
sUble,  Ballantyne,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  pre- 


vented this  arrangement  being  carried  out 
After  rearranging  his  scheme,  it  so  happened 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  Brougham  sent  for  Mr  Knight, 
the  matter  was  quickly  arranged,  and  heartily 
entered  into,  and  Knight's  business  was  merged 
into  that  of  Mr  Murray.  But  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  editorial  responsibility  arose, 
the  arrangement  as  to  the  purchase  of  stock  and 
copyrights  presented  new  obstacles,  and  so  in 
1827,  *'I  was  heartsick  at  last,  and  abandoning 
the  whole  scheme,  left  it  for  the  imitation  of 
others  of  more  independent  means." 

These  troubles  in  his  outward  life  did  not 
entirely  destroy  his  peace  of  mind,  his  domestic 
life  with  his  wife  and  four  little  girls  was 
happy,  and  with  ready  power  of  adapting  him- 
self to  new  circumstances,  we  fiad  him  next 
engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  t^inx,  a  paper  edited 
by  Mr  Silk  Buckingham.  This  course  of  jonr^ 
nalism  was  not,  however,  agreeable  to  him.  He 
left  the  office,  and  for  a  short  time  superintended 
the  publication  of  an  annual  called  Frimd-^ 
ship*  a  Offering.  This  employment  was  made 
all  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  in  that  several  of 
his  eld  friends,  •contributors  to  the  Qiiarierijf 
Magazine,  also  wrote  for  this  venture.  In  July 
1827  he  took  a  very  important  step  is  life  in 
assuming  the  superintendonee  ef  the  works 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseAil 
Knowledge.  Lord  Brougham's  introductory 
manual  in  the  '* Library  of  Useful  Knowledge" 
had  been  veiy  successful,  and  emboldened  the 
society  and  its  new  editor  in  the  issue  of  aaether 
series,  to  be  called  the  **  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge."  A  perusal  of  the  existing  almanacs, 
which  were  superstitious,  incorrect,  and  crowded 
with  senseless  absurdities,  led  him  in  1827  to 
elaborate  the  scheme  of  a  more  rational  and  use- 
ful almanac  Although  the  sanction  of  the 
society  was  only  gained  for  this  scheme  in  the 
middle  of  November,  "The  British  Almanac" 
made  its  stppearance  before  the  1st  of  January, 
prieehalf-a-crown.  Ten'thousandcopiesofitweie 
sold  within  a  week.  This  led  to  tiie  issue  ef  "A 
Companion  to  the  Almanac,"  and  he  afterwards 
remarked  with  satisfaction  regarding  both,  that 
"the  pair  have  trav^ed  on  together  for  thirty- 
seveii  years  under  my  direction,  through  many 
changes  of  times  and  men,"  while  *'  the  general 
features  of  these  publications  have  undeigone 
very  little  change  during  this  long  period."  He 
superintended  their  publication  up  till  1868, 
when  the  work  was  handed  on  to  another,  with 
its  high  character  unimpaired.  In  the  interest 
of  the  society  and  its  publications,  he  made  na 
ei\joyable  and  instructive  tour  through  the 
busiest  industrial  parts  of  England. 

The  schemes  of  the  society  were  growing  in 
extent,  so  much  so  that  BCr  Murray,  the  pab-> 
Usher,  parted  from  the  concern.  Making  tetrma 
with  the  society  for  the  sale  of  their  pnblicatioike. 
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aad  finding  a  capitalist  willing  to  bear  his  part 
in  his  new  Tentore,  Charles  Knight  was  in  1829 
established  as  a  publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  East 
His  connection  with  the  society  had  brought 
him  into  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr  Spring  Rice,  and  Pro- 
fessor Geoige  Lillie  Craik,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
Difficulties.'*  In  January  1831  Charles  Knight 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  the  sotiety  for  the 
publication  of  a  volume,  addressed  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  on  maclanery,  which  the  chairman, 
Mr  Spring  Rice,  said  had  effected  more  good  for 
the  repression  of  outrage  than,  a  regiment  of 
horse  would  have  effected  in  any  disturbed 
country.  This  work  was  followed  by  another, 
not  less  isefnl  in  its  own  way,  entitled  "  Capital 
and  Labour.'* 

The  young  publisher  had  an  offer  made  to  him 
in  February  1882,  which,  had  he  accepted  of  it, 
might  have  changed  his  after-career.  Lord 
Auckland,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  proposed  to  him  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  office  for  digesting  and  arranging  parlia- 
mentary and  other  official  documents.  He  re- 
spectfully declined  the  offer,  and  introduced  a 
friend  of  his  own,  who  entered  the  office.  His 
mind  was  meanwhile  busy  projecting  his  great 
echemCy  the  issue  of  the  Penny  Magcusine.  He 
had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  gaining  the  sanc- 
tioa  of  the  society;  but  Lord  Brougham  was 
not  accustomed  to  let  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way,  so  the  first  number  appeared  on  Slst  March 
1832^  with  Charles  Knight  as  editor,  he  also 
taking  the  risk  of  the  publication.  The  issue  of 
Chambers's  Edinburffh  Journal  was  commenced 
only  a  few  weeks  previous  to  this  time.  Both 
jonmals  marked  a  new  era  in  publishing  and 
book  buying.  They  brought  home,  for  the  first 
time  in  such  a  form,  to  the  poorest  cottage  in 
the  land,  wholesome,  entertaining,  and  instruc- 
tive literature. 

Charles  Knight,  remarking  on  the  success  of 
the  Penny  Magoadne,  says  that  it  "was  an 
astonishment  to  most  persons ;  I  honestly  con- 
fess it  was  a  surprise  to  myself.  It  was  not  till 
the  autumn  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
means  of  woodcuts  to  familiarise  the  people 
with  great  works  of  art.  There  were  presented 
them  engravings  of  a  costly  character,  of  such 
subjects  as  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  cartoons,  and  the  great  cathedrals,  British 
and  foreign.  At  the  end  of  1832  the  Penny 
MagasxM  had  reached  a  sale  of  200,000  in 
weekly  numbers  and  monthly  parts.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  under  the  date  of 
December  the  18th,  I  thus  wrote :  It  was  con- 
sidered by  Edmund  Burke,  about  forty  years 
sgo,  that  there  were  80,000  readers  in  this 
eoontry.  In  the  present  year  it  has  been  shown, 
by  the  aale  of  the  Penny  Magcmne,  that  there 
are  200,000  pwrehasers  of  one  periodical  work. 
It  may  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  number  of 


readers  of  that  single  work  amounts  to  a  mil- 
lion. If  this  incontestable  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  the  ability  to  read  be  most  satisfac- 
tory, it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  consider  the 
spedes  of  reading;  which  has  had  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  popularity.  In  this  work 
there  has  never  been  a  single  sentence  that  could 
inflame  a  vicious  appetite;  and  not  a  para- 
graph that  could  minister  to  prejudices  and 
superstitions  which  a  few  years  since  were  com- 
mon. There  have  been  no  excitements  for  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous— no  tattle  or  abuse  for 
the  gratification  of  a  diseased  taste  for  person- 
ality, and,  above  all,  no  party  politics."  On 
the  18th  July  1833,  a  short  stout  man,  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  sallow  complexion,  bright 
eyes,  and  lofty  forehead,  presented  himself  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  at  Mr  Knight's  place  of 
business  in  Ludgate  Street  This  was  John 
Kitto,  whose  after-career  was  one  of  honourable, 
and  to  him  fairly  profitable  literary  industry. 
He  received  steady  employment  on  the  Penny 
Magazine  and  "  Penny  Cydopsadia,"  while  the 
other  works  ha  afterwards  produced  from  time 
to  time  on  biblical  subjects  still  remain  useful 
and  popular  books^ 

The  success  of  the  Penny  Magazine  had 
opened  up  the  way  for  the  issue  of  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopiedia,*'  which  was  commenced  on  2d  Janu- 
ary 1833.    Every  article  was  to  be  original,  and 
written  by  men  who  were  authorities  on  the 
subjects  taken  up.    Had  it  been  only  a  careful 
compilation,  instead  of  an  original  work.  Knight 
calculated  that  it  might  have  been  a  fortune  to 
him.    Mr  Long  was  the  responsible  editor.    The 
history  of  this  publication  will  be  best  given 
in  his  own  words.     "*The  committee  [of  the 
Useful   Knowledge   Society]  had   the  honour 
of  the  work,  in  its  extended  form,  but  with- 
out incurring  any  of  the  risk,  or  contributing 
one  shilling  to  the  cost,  the  literary  expenditure 
alone  having  reached  nearly  £40,000.     Upon 
the  completion  of  the  "  Cyolopaedia,"  the  balance 
upon  the  outlay  above  the  receipts  was  £30,788.' 
The   regular   decrease  in  the  sale  was  very 
marked.    While  it  continued  to  be  published 
upon  its  original  plan  of  one  number  weekly, 
the  sale  was  75,000.    The  instant  there  was  an 
issue  of  two  numbers  a  week  it  fell  to  55,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  it  had  fallen 
to  44,000.    When  the  twopence  a  week  became 
fourpence,  the  rate  of  diminution  became  still 
more  rapid.     The  sale  of  the  first  year  was 
double  that  of  the  fourth  year.    The  sale  of  the 
fourth  year  doubled  that  of  the  eighth  year.    It 
then  found  its  level,  and  became  steady  to  the 
end— the  55,000  of  the  latter  months  of  1833 
having  been  reduced  to  20^000  at  the  close  of 
1843.    The  committee  of  the  society,  when  the 
original  project  had  been  departed  from,  and 
they  saw  that  the  undertaking  had  become  to 
me  a  burden  and  a  loss,  passed  a  resolution 
that  no  rent  be  paid  upon  the  first  110,000  copies 
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of  Mch  namber  of  the  'Penny  Cjdopedia.' 
Bent  wae  then  to  commence ;  and  to  oontinne 
till  the  work  bad  reached  a  sale  of  200,000,  when 
the  aodetj  would  no  longer  ask  for  a  remnnera- 
tion  for  its  snperintendenoe.  No  doobt  I  was 
gratefnl  for  this  sangnlne  anticipation  of  a  good 
time  coming,  bnt  it  is  scarcely  pmdent  or  satis* 
lactory  for  a  commercial  man  to  postpone  his 
profits  ad  Calenda$  Ormas,  The  chronic  loss 
for  eleren  years,  which  was  induced  by  the 
'Cyclopsdisy'  and  which  fell  wholly  upon  me, 
absorbed  erery  other  sonroe  of  profit  in  my  ex- 
tensiTe  business,  leaTing  me  little  beyond  a  bare 
maintenance,  without  the  hope  of  laying  by  for 
the  fntore." 

The  publication  of  the  "Penny  Cyclopedia,** 
begun  in  183S,  was  finished  in  184fi.  One  of  the 
reasons  Mr  Knight  gives  for  its  want  of  com- 
mercial Buooess,  was  the  excessiTe  sum  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  Exdse.  Shortly  after  the 
issue  of  the  "Penny  Cyclop«dia,**  the  sale  of 
the  Pefmy  Magaxine  declined.  Although  a  new 
series  was  started,  it  did  not  maintain  its  former 
place,  and  in  1847,  when  the  society  had  decided 
to  suspend  their  operations,  Charles  Knight 
also  decided  that  the  publication  should  cease 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  following  is 
his  concluding  address  to  the  Penny  Magoaine, 
in  which  he  alludes  in  pointed  terms  to  those 
authors  and  to  those  publishers  who^  instead  of 
elevating,  are  making  the  mental  and  moral 
degradation  of  their  readers  a  source  of  gain  to 
themselves.  "I  rejoice,"  he  says,  "that  there 
are  many  in  the  field,  and  some  who  have  come 
at  the  eleventh  hour  deserve  the  wages  of 
zealous  and  faithful  labourers.  But  there  are 
others  who  are  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
cheap  weekly  sheets,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
system,  and  who  appear  to  have  got  some  con- 
siderable hold  upon  the  less-informed  of  the 
working  people,  and  especially  upon  the  young. 
There  are  manufactories  in  London  whence  hun- 
dreds of  reams  of  vile  paper  and  printing  issue 
weekly ;  where  large  bodies  of  children  are  em- 
ployed to  arrange  types  at  the  wages  of  shirt- 
makers,  fh>m  copy  furnished  by  the  most  ignor- 
ant at  the  wages  of  scavengers.  In  truth,  such 
writers,  if  they  deserve  the  name  of  writers,  are 
scavengers.  All  the  garbage  that  belongs  to 
the  history  of  crime  and  misery  is  raked  to 
diffttse  a  moral  miasma  through  the  land  in 
the  shape  of  the  most  vulgar  and  brutal  fic- 
tion." 

His  idea  of  a  Penny  Miscellany  seems  to  have 
been  the  root  idea  from  which  sprung  what  was 
best  in  his  after  publishing  career.  His  three 
later  cyclopedias,  the  "National,**  the  "Im- 
perial,** and  the  "  English,**  were  all  based  on 
this  idea.  The  Quarterly  Iteview  has  said  of 
the  "English  Cj'dopedia/'  that  "it  U  a  work 
that,  as  a  whole,  has  no  superior — ^very  few 
equals  of  its  kind ;  that,  taken  by  itself,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  small  library,  and  in  a  large 


one  is  found  to  present  many  points  of  informa- 
tion that  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
cyclopedia  of  the  English  language." 

We  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  other 
grsat  undertakings  in  which  Charles  Knight  wan 
engaged  up  till  the  doee  of  a  long-working  lifcL 
The  scheme  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
was  suggested  by  the  "BUder  Bibel"  i 
and  inelegant  publication  issued  in  Gennany. 
There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  finding  a 
suitable  editor,  when,  on  mentioning  the  matter 
to  Mr  Kitto,  he  said  at  once,  "  I  will  undertake 
it  all.*'  He  was  released  from  his  other  employ- 
ments, and  went  steadily  to  work  at  his  task, 
which  to  him  proved  a  labour  of  love.  Hie  first 
number  of  the  "Pictorial  Bible**  was  brought 
out  at  the  beginning  of  1836^  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  two  years  and  a  half.  It  turned  out  to 
be  profitable  to  the  publisher,  although  the 
woodcuts  were  very  costly.  In  addition  to  the 
salary  of  £250  a  year  which  Mr  Kitto  received 
while  working  at  the  book,  Mr  Knight  was 
enabled  to  present  him,  on  its  completion,  with 
a  sum  which  he  says  appeared  to  him  a  little 
fortune.  Mr  Kitto's  next  undertaking  was  a 
book  on  "Palestine,**  and  having  found  his 
sphere  of  work,  he  laboured  at  biblical  subjects 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  An  edition  of  the 
"ArabUn  Nights*  Entertainment,*'  by  Edward 
Lane,  with  illustrations  by  William  Harvey, 
gave  to  the  English  public,  for  the  first  time,  a 
faithful  rendering  of  this  work.*  A  "  Popular 
History  of  England  **  was  his  next  great  project ; 
it  was  issued  in  monthly  parts  at  fid.  His  sim 
was  "  really  to  write  a  history  in  which  all  the 
movements  that  had  gone  to  form  the  character 
of  the  people  should  be  traced  out  and  exhi- 
bited.*' This  work  was  well  illustrated,  and  the 
Timee  remarked  regarding  it,  that  it  was  pro- 
bably the  beet  history  of  England  we  possess. 
One  of  its  very  able  and  popular  successors,  the 
"Short  History  of  England  for  the  English 
People/*  by  Mr  John  Richard  Green,  has  like- 
wise been  very  successful.  The  editing  of  the 
"  Pictorial  Shakespeare'*  he  has  called  the  most 
congenial  undertaking  of  his  literary  life.  The 
text  of  Knight's  "Shakespeare!*  was  careMly 
collated  with  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  edition. 
As  an  assistance  to  help  him  to  answer  the 
question,  "Did  Shakespeare  visit  Scotland t" 
Mr  Knight  visited  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  well  received  and  entertained. 
"London**  and  "The  Land  We  Live  In,** 
works  issued  in  serial  form,  followed.  When 
"Knight's  Weekly  Volume"  made  its  appear- 
ance  in  June  1844,  it  received  the  pstixuiage 
of  the  Queen,  who  had  previously  ordered  that 
copies  be  supplied  to  all  the  libraries  estab- 
lished at  the  palaces.  The  first  volume  con- 
sisted of  a  book  written  by  Charles  Knight,  the 
editor  of  the  series,  entitled,  "William  Caxton. 
the  first  English  Printer:  a  Biography.**  The 
publication  of  this  series  was  continued  over 
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four  yean,  but  it  did  not  prove  a  commercial 
suooeea.  Somewhat  less  than  twenty  volnmes 
reached  a  sale  of  ten  thousand,  but  the  average 
aala  was  scarcely  five  thousand.  The  editor  had 
to  complain  that  the  humbler  classes,  for  whom 
they  were  provided,  did  not  seem  to  find  in  them 
the  mental  aliment  they  desired.  Fiction  was 
wanted  of  a  kind  which  this  series  did  not 
supply.  When  inclined  to  a  wholesale  ^condem- 
nation of  that  kind  of  literature  provided  by 
anch  publications  as  the  Ijondon  Jowmalf  Charles 
Dickens,  with  a  swifter  and  surer  interpretation 
of  the  taste  of  the  masses,  and  with  what  might 
be  termed  an  apology  for  his  own  profession, 
wrote  thus: 

"The  English  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
hardest  worked  people  on  whom  the  sun  shines. 
Be  content  if,  in  their  wretched  intervals  of 
leisure  they  read  for  amusement  and  do  no 
worse.    They  are  bom  at  the  oar,  and  they  live 

and  die  at  it.    Gk>od ,  what  would  we  have 

of  them?" 

Long  after  Charles  Knight  had  ceased  to  be  a 
publisher,  his  industry  continued  unabated; 
work  after  work  was  originated  by  him,  all 
containing  the  germ  of  something  practically 
suitable,  and  meeting  a  want  in  the  life  of  the 
time.  The  publication  of  the  first  series  of 
<•  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,"  the  work 
of  a  twelvemonth,  was  begun  in  1847. 

He  completed  a  record  of  his  working  life 
when  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  calling  it 
"Passages  of  a  Working  life  during  Half  a 
Century."  It  contains  memorials  of  men  and 
books,  of  eodal  progress  and  changing  manners. 
"Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers"  was  its  im- 
mediate successor,  and  was  completed  in  October 
1865.  This  was  followed  by  "  Half-Hours  with 
the  best  Letter-Writers  and  Autobiographers," 
which  occupied  him  till  November  1863.  He 
eompleted  another  series  of  this  book  in  1868. 
Although  his  sight  was  failing  fast,  and  his 
hand  could  scarcely  guide  the  pen,  he  began  the 
eompodtion  of  an  historical  novel,  "  Begg'd  at 
Court,"  the  last  lines  of  which  were  written  on 
bis  scventy-aixth  birthday.    Owing  to  a  failure 


of  sight,  the  story  was  dictated.  He  became 
gradually  feebler,  but  to  the  last  watched  with  in- 
terest the  course  of  public  events  and  what  books 
were  published.  In  these  last  years  he  found 
both  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  a  perusal  of 
the  sermons  and  life  of  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Robert- 
son of  Brighton.  Charles  Knight  passed  away 
calmly  on  Sunday,  9th  March  1873,  tended  to 
the  last  by  his  faithful  wife  and  daughters.  Had 
he  lived  another  day  he  would  have  completed 
his  eighty-second  year.  His  remains  rest  in 
the  family  vault  in  the  old  burial-ground  at 
Windsor. 

The  life  and  work  of  Charles  Knight  was  a 
distinct  benefaction  to  his  time.  Long  ere  the 
end  came  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  gathering 
a  "  muckhill "  of  riches  to  those  who  might  fol- 
low him.  This  he  never  was  ambitious  to  do ; 
judging  that  if  a  man  had  wisely  incurred  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  capital  on  his  children's 
education,  had  placed  his  sons  where  they  could 
earn  their  0¥m  living,  had  taught  his  daughters 
to  fill  sensibly  and  gracefully^  as  child,  wife,  or 
mother,  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  they 
might  be  called  to  occupy ;  that  this  was  the 
nobler  sidfi  of  the  science  of  the  "wealth  of 
nations,"  leading  to  the  "happiness  of  the 
greatest  number."  His  own  domestic  life,  too^ 
was  happy.  And  although  many  of  his  ideals 
were  never  realised,  and  although  he  bitterly 
lamented  the  popular  taste  which  would  prefer 
the  garbage  of  literature  to  that  which  was 
mentally  and  morally  improving,  no  publisher 
or  author  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  a  mote 
distinct  impetus  to  the  cause  of  cheap  and  good 
popular  literature.  The  original  works  and 
compilations  which  his  genius  and  industry 
were  the  means  of  originating,  wander,  many  of 
them,  in  "  pagan  lands."  They  have  been  scat- 
tered over  the  warehouses  of  many  of  our  mis- 
cellaneous publishers.  Yet  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  many  of  his  books,  although  in  changed 
hands,  and  the  success  of  many  ideas  for  books 
to  which  he  first  gave  currency,  are  a  testimony 
to  the  sound  sense,  knowledge,  and  judgment  of 
him  who  first  made  them. 


EDWARD      IRVING. 

[1792-1834.] 

Bt  THOMAS  CARLTLE,  GEORGE  QILFILLAN,  Era 


Thb  father  of  the  "celebrated"  Irving  was  a 
tanner  in  Annan ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, their  peaceful  home  "standing  midway 
between  the  homely  refinements  of  the  Dumfries- 
ibiie  manses  and  the  rude  profusion  of  the 


Annandale  farms."  Edward  was  the  second  son, 
and  bom  on  the  4th  of  August  1792,  in  a  small 
house  near  the  old  town-cross  of  Annan.  The 
squint  which  afterwards  marred  the  symmetry 
of  his  countenance,  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
(  sioned  by  lying  in  his  wooden  cradle  with  one 
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side  of  bk  face  tamed  towards  the  light  of  the 
long  window  in  his  mother^s  bed-chamber.  When 
of  age  he  attended  a  dame  school,  and  afterwards 
the  Annan  Academy,  the  same  school  at  which 
Thomas  Carlyle,  from  Ecclefechan,  was  after- 
wards a  papU.  Irving  at  school  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  any  especial  way,  and  was 
perhaps  more  famous  for  feats  of  swimming, 
walking,  rowing,  climbing,  and  every  kind  of 
oat-of-door  exercise.  His  school  education  at 
Annan  was  over  when  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  began  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  Uni^ 
versity.  His  elder  brother,  John,  accompanied 
him  to  town,  where  he  intended  to  study  medi- 
cine. He  took  his  degree  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  in  April  1809.  His  miscellaneous  reading 
during  his  college  term  was  very  varied,  from 
Hooker's  works  to  the  "Arabian  Nights"  and 
Ossian's  poems. 

In  1810,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Leslie  and  Professor  Christison,  he  received  the 
appointment  to  a  school  at  Haddington,  seeking 
thus  as  many  other  Scotch  students  have  done 
to  assist  himself  while  passing  through  the 
college.  He  acted  as  tutor  for  a  time  to  a 
daughter  of  Dr  Welsh  of  Haddington.  After 
two  years  of  teaching  at  Haddington  he  was 
promoted  to  the  mastership  of  a  newly-founded 
academy  at  Kirkcaldy.  His  preliminary  studies 
over,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Kirkcaldy  in  June  1815. 

A  humorous  description  of  his  first  sermon  is 
given  by  a  friend :  "  The  'hail  toun,'  profoundly 
critical  and  much  interested,  turned  out  to  hear 
him;  even  his  ancient  teachers,  with  solemn 
brows,  came  out  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Edward's 
sermon.  A  certain  excitement  of  interest  un- 
usual to  that  humdrum  atmosphere,  thrilled 
through  the  building.  When  the  sermon  was  in 
full  current,  some  incautious  movement  of  the 
young  preacher  tilted  aside  the  great  Bible,  and 
the  sermon  itself,  that  direful  'paper'  which 
Scotch  congregations  hold  in  high  despite, 
dropped  out  bodily  and  fluttered  down  upon 
the  precentor^s  desk  underneath.  A  perfect 
rustle  of  excitement  ran  through  the  church. 
Here  was  an  unhoped-for  crisis  1  What  would 
the  neophyte  do  nowt  The  young  preacher 
calmly  stooped  his  great  figure  over  the  pulpit, 
grasped  the  manuscript  as  it  lay,  broadways, 
crushed  it  up  in  his  great  hand,  thrust  it  into 
a  pocket,  and  went  on  as  fluently  as  before. 
There  does  not  exist  a  congregation  in  Scotland 
which  that  act  would  not  have  taken  by  storm. 
His  success  was  triumphant  To  criticise  a 
man  so  visibly  independent  of  'the  paper' 
would  have  been  presumption  indeed." 

He  afterwards  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr  Chal- 
mers in  Glasgow  for  three  years,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  to  a  Presbyterian  chapel 
in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden,  which  he  ac- 
cepted. Previous  to  receiving  this  call  he  had 
been  offered  a  charge  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  but 


this  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  relatives  from  ao* 
cepting.  An  empty  diurch  was  speedily  filledt 
and  the  rank,  fashion,  and  talent  of  the  time  were 
all  represented  in  his  crowded  audiences.  Tli« 
chapel,  which  at  his  arrival  did  not  ooumt  more 
than  fifty  hearers,  had,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  fifteen  hundred  applicants  for  sittings. 
A  new  church  was  built  in  Regent  Square,  cap- 
able of  accommodating  at  least  two  thousand 
persons.  His  successor,  the  Bev.  James  Hamil- 
ton, D.D.,  has  given  a  graphic  sketch  of  Irving: 

"  Towards  this  hot  and  hazy  capital  was  tend- 
ing, during  the  dog-days  of  1822,  a  genial  and 
magnificent  spirit,  such  as  is  rarely  found 
amongst  the  sons  of  men.  No  mere  spirit, 
however,  for  the  eye  was  met  by  a  splendid 
colossus,  which  towered  head  and  shoulders 
above  Cockaigne.  He  was  a  preacher.  He 
regarded  himself  as  a  messenger  from  the  living 
God  to  dying  but  immortal  men ;  and  there  was 
nothing  which  any  preacher  had  ever  been — 
Luther,  Chrysostom,  the  Baptist— but  in  the 
name  of  his  God  he  believed  that  he  might 
venture  and  with  the  help  of  his  God  repeat. 
With  a  great  forthgoing  towards  the  common 
people  he  did  not  despair  of  standing  before 
kings ;  and  he  liked  to  entertain  as  a  possible 
consummation  the  prospect  of  martyrdom. 
Loyal  to  God,  he  was  impatient  at  the  scanty 
justice  which  the  truths  of  God — all  save  some 
two  or  three — ^receive  at  the  hands  of  the  modern 
ministry ;  and  reverential  towards  the  past,  his 
contemplation  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in 
his  Albigensian  and  covenanting  forefatben 
made  him  disdainful  of  the  cozy,  self-coddling 
ways  of  modem  professorship.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  life,  and  to  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly. Superior  insight  makes  a  cold  nature 
cynical ;  it  only  made  Edward  Irving  an  idealist. 
With  a  physical  overflow,  which  in  its  prodigal 
excess  courted  toil,  and  feared  no  exhaustion* 
he  had  a  heart  which  held  the  whole  of  London. 
Accepting  the  call  of  his  fifty  Caledonians  as  an 
invitation  from  the  united  million,  on  a  high 
spring-tide  of  hope  and  gratitude  he  flowed  in 
upon  the  capital,  and  in  proud  consciousness  of 
the  wealth  which  could  enrich  it,  at  once  began 
to  unlade  his  argosy.  It  did  not  matter  that 
London  was  out  of  town,  or  that  Hatton  Garden 
was  a  name  unknown  in  the  haunts  of  fashion ; 
He  who  had  given  him  his  talents  and  bis  com- 
mission had  also  given  him  an  open  letter  of 
introduction  to  all  mankind,  and,  confident  in 
their  goodwill  and  assuming  their  actual  pre- 
sence, he  instantly  began. 

'*  Before  going  southwards  he  had  mentioned 
to  a  friend  his  great  desire  to  xnake  a  demon- 
stration for  a  higher  style  of  Christianity,  some* 
thing  more  magnanimous,  more  heroical  than 
this  age  affects.  The  purpose  was  in  keeping 
not  only  with  his  exalted  conception  of  the 
Christian  character,  but  with  the  grandeur  of 
his  own  spirit;  and  with  a  little  more  practical 
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wiadom  the  effeot,  which  was  for  the  moment 
imprecedented,  might  have  endured  to  this  day. 
By  bringing  oat  the  fulness  of  the  boundless, 
all-embracing  Bible^  and  by  carrying  hearers 
who  had  hitherto  rested  in  texts  right  into  the 
tmtha  which  these  texts  contain,  he  relieved 
erangelism  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual 
jwTerty ;  and  whilst  extorting  from  many  minds 
their  first  homage  to  the  Qospel,  he  made  others 
as  if  under  his  leadership  they  could  start  afresh 
and  go  on  to  perfection.  And  he  himself  went 
grandly.  Living  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
kings,  and  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  his 
high  calling,  his  bearing  was  august,  and  from 
before  the  steps  of  his  straightforward  faith 
mountains  and  sycamine-trees  were  removed. 
And  whilst  walking  with  God  thus  lustily  it 
was  a  marvellous  fund  of  loving-kindness  which 
he  carried  forth  among  his  fellow-men.  Taking 
the  little  children  in  his  arms,  and  blessing 
them  as  no  one  had  ever  done  since  his  Master 
said,  'Let  them  come  unto  me;'  casting  the 
spell  of  his  own  transcendentalism  over  com- 
monplace people,  and  leaving  them  thencefor- 
ward on  a  higher  leveL 

"  Looking  to  the  gifted  men  who  crowded  to 
his  church,  and  who  from  his  profuse,  sugges- 
tive sermons,  received  new  germs  of  thought, 
as  from  his  valiant,  outspoken  faith,  they  de- 
rived new  impressions  of  Divine  realities,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years  it  was  an  unpre- 
cedented ministry.  At  last,  yielding  partly  to 
his  own  excursive  instincts,  partly  to  the 
temptation  to  tell  some  new  thing  to  an  ex- 
cited throng,  who  returned  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day expecting  a  new  sensation,  historical 
themes,  like  John  the  Baptist,  were  exchanged 
for  prophecy,  and  speculations  regarding  the 
Bonroe  of  the  Saviour's  sinlessness,  such  as 
racked  Oriental  ingenuity  in  the  early  ages, 
took  the  place  of  the  lively  oracles.  The 
killer  that  the  speculation  soared,  and  the 
further  behind  that  it  left  the  personal  and  the 
practical,  the  better  it  suited  that  class  of 
hearers  who  think  nothing  so  tiresome  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  wilder  that  it  grew  the  more 
it  was  enjoyed  by  those  devotees  who  mistake 
for  pions  feelings  a  sort  of  spiritual  galvanism. 
Such  persons  now  became  Irving's  inner  circle. 
They  closed  around  him  and  appropriated  him; 
they  ahut  out  friends  who  were  not  the  less 
affectionate  because  they  were  sober-minded; 
and  surrounded  by  a  coterie  of  charlatans  and 
moonshiny  mystics,  visionary  men  and  hysteri- 
cal women,  who  domineered  and  flattered  by 
tuns,  nothing  remained  but  to  drift  helplessly 
on  in  the  dizzy,  imperious  vortex.  The  buoy 
which  good  sense  flung  in  to  his  rescue  he 
hurled  back  with  disdain ;  and  when,  with  the 
(ear  in  its  eye,  ancient  friendship  held  out  its 
band,  the  offer  was  tearfully  declined.  Ser- 
Buma  were  preached  on  the  restoraticm  to  the 


Church  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  weird  prayer- 
meetings  were  held  in  the  dark  cold  mornings, 
followed  by  strange  colloquies  and  expoundings 
throughout  the  day,  till  the  natural  upshot  was 
that  outburst  of  '  tongues '  which,  in  the  words 
of  Carlyle,  brought  'Bedlam  and  chaos'  into 
the  new  church  in  Regent  Square." 

A  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  against 
Irving  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
don, 20tb  November  1880.  Among  other  re- 
ligious extravsgances  which  he  had  introduced, 
was  that  of  speaking  in  unknown  tongues, 
which  had  originated  among  some  females  in 
Glasgow,  and  which  had  been  transferred  to  his 
own  church.  The  finding  of  the  presbytery 
being  against  him,  the  trustees  of  the  church  in 
Regent  Square  deposed  him  in  1832.  He  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  in  1833.  Irving  had  caught  cold  on  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  which  developed  into  con- 
sumption, and  he  died  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, 6th  December  1834,  and  was  buried  in 
the  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  Irving  was 
married,  on  the  13th  October  1823,  to  Miss 
Isabella  Martin,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  stnd  a 
daughter  of  the  parish  minister  of  Kirkcaldy. 
She  proved  in  every  sense  a  worthy  helpmate 
for  him,  and  his  letters  to  her  during  her  ab- 
sence from  home  are  as  full  of  spiritual  wis- 
dom and  affectionate  tenderness  as  those  of 
Charles  Kingsley. 

DEATH  OV  XDWABD  IBYINQ,*  BT  THOUAA 
OABLTLS. 

Edward  Irving's  warfare  has  closed ;  if  not  In 
victory,  yet  in  invincibility,  and  faithful  endur- 
ance to  the  end.  The  spirit  of  the  time,  which 
could  not  enlist  him  as  its  soldier,  must  needs, 
in  all  ways,  fight  against  him  as  its  enemy :  it 
has  done  its  part,  and  he  has  done  his.  One  of 
the  noblest  natures ;  a  man  of  antique  heroic 
nature,  in  questionable  modem  garniture,  which 
he  could  not  wearl  Around  him  a  distracted 
society,  vacant,  prurient;  heat  and  darkness, 
and  what  these  two  may  breed :  mad  extremes 
of  flattery,  followed  by  madder  contumely,  by 
indifference  and  neglect  f  These  were  the  con- 
flicting elements;  this  is  the  result  they  have 
made  out  among  them.  The  voice  of  our  "son 
of  thunder  '* — with  its  deep  tone  of  wisdom  that 
belonged  to  all  articulate-speaking  ages,  never 
inaudible  amid  wildest  dissonances  that  belong 
to  this  inarticulate  age,  which  slumbers  and 
somnambulates,  which  cannot  apeak^  but  only 
screech  and  gibber — has  gone  silent  so  soon. 
Closed  are  those  lips.  The  large  heart,  with  its 
large  bounty,  where  wretchedness  found  solace- 
ment,  and  they  that  were  wandering  in  dark- 
ness the  light  as  of  a  home,  has  paused.  The 
strong  man  can  no  more:  beaten-on  from  with- 
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out,  undermined  .from  within,  he  has  had  to 
sink  overwearied,  as  at  nightfall,  when  it  was 
yet  but  the  mid-season  of  day.  Irving  was 
forty-two  years  and  some  months  old :  Scotland 
sent  him  forth  a  Herculean  man;  our  mad 
Babylon  wore  him  and  wasted  him,  with  all 
her  engines;  and  it  took  her  twelve  years.  He 
sleeps  with  his  fathers,  in  that  loved  birth-land : 
Babylon  with  its  deafening  inanity  rages  on; 
but  to  him  henceforth  innocuous,  unheeded — 
for  ever. 

Reader,  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  the  man,  as 
who  has  not — with  wise  or  unwise  wonder;  thou 
shalt  not  see  or  hear  him  again.  The  work,  be 
what  it  might,  is  dont;  dark  curtains  sink  over 
it,  enclose  it  ever  deeper  into  the  unchangeable 
past.  Think,  for  perhaps  thou  art  one  of  a 
thousand,  and  worthy  so  to  think,  that  here 
once  more  was  a  genuine  man  sent  into  this  our 
ungenuine  phantasmagory  of  a  world,  which 
would  go  to  ruin  without  such ;  that  here  once 
more,  under  thy  own  eyes,  in  this  last  decade, 
was  enacted  the  old  tragedy,  and  has  had  its 
fifth  act  now,  of  "The  Messenger  of  Truth  in 
the  Age  of  Shams" — and  what  relation  thou 
thyself  mayest  have  to  that.  Whether  any! 
Beyond  question,  thou  thyself  art  hert;  either 
a  dreamer  or  awake ;  and  one  day  shalt  cease  to 
dream. 

This  man  was  appointed  a  Christian  priest, 
and  strove  with  the  whole  force  that  was  in  him 
to  &0  it.  To  be  it — in  a  time  of  tithe  contro- 
versy, encyclopedism,  Catholic  rent,  philan- 
thropism,  and  the  revolution  of  three  days! 
He  might  have  been  so  many  things;  not  a 
speaker  only,  but  a  doer;  the  leader  of  hosts  of 
men.  For  his  head,  when  the  Fog-Babylon 
had  not  yet  obscured  it,  was  of  strong  far- 
searching  insight;  his  very  enthusiasm  was 
sanguine,  not  atrabiliar;  he  was  so  loving,  full 
of  hope,  so  simple-hearted,  and  made  all  that 
approached  him  hii.  A  giant  force  of  activity 
was  in  the  man ;  speculation  was  accident,  not 
nature.  Chivalry,  adventurous  field-life  of  the 
old  Border,  and  a  far  nobler  sort  than  that,  ran 
in  his  blood.  There  was  in  him  a  courage, 
dauntless  not  pugnacious,  hardly  fierce,  by  no 
possibility  ferocious;  as  of  the  generous  war- 
horse,  gentle  in  its  strength,  yet  that  laughs  at 
the  shaking  of  the  spear.  But,  above  all,  be 
what  he  might,  to  be  a  reoZi^y  was  indispensable 
for  him.  In  his  simple  Scottish  circle,  the 
highest  form  of  manhood  attainable  or  known 
was  that  of  Christian;  the  highest  Christian 
was  the  teacher  of  such.  Irving's  lot  was  cast 
For  the  foray-spears  were  all  rusted  into  earth 
there ;  Annan  Castle  had  become  a  town  hall ; 
and  prophetic  Knox  had  sent  tidings  thither — 
prophetic  Knox,  and,  alas,  also  sceptic  Hume; 
and,  as  the  natural  consequence,  diplomatic 
DundasI  In  such  mixed  incongruous  element 
had  the  young  soul  to  grow. 

Grow,  nevertheless,  he  did,  with  that  strong 


vitality  of  his — grow  and  ripen.  What  the 
Scottish  uncelebrated  Irving  was,  they  that 
have  only  seen  the  London  celebrated  and  dis- 
torted one  can  never  know.  Bodily  and  spiritu- 
ally, perhaps  there  was  not,  in  that  November 
1822;  when  he  first  arrived  here,  a  man  mors 
full  of  genial  energetic  life  in  all  these  islands. 

By  a  fatal  chance,  fashion  cast  her  eye  on 
him,  as  on  some  impersonation  of  novel  Came- 
ronianism,  some  wild  product  of  nature  from 
the  wild  mountains;  fashion  crowded  round 
him,  with  her  meteor  lights  and  Bacchic  dances ; 
breathed  her  foul  incense  on  him — ^intoxicating^ 
poisoningi  One  may  say,  it  was  his  own  noble- 
ness that  forwarded  such  ruin ;  the  excess  of  his 
sociability  and  sympathy,  of  his  value  for  the 
suffrages  and  sympathies  of  men.  Siren  songs, 
as  of  a  new  moral  reformation  (sons  of  Mammon* 
and  high  sons  of  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  to  be* 
come  sons  of  God,  and  the  'gumflowen  of 
Almack's  to  be  made  living  roses  in  a  new 
Eden),  sound  in  the  inexperienced  ear  and 
heart  Most  seductive,  most  delusive  1  Fashion 
went  her  idle  way,  to  gaze  on  ESgyptian  croco- 
diles, Iroquois  hunters,  or  what  else  there  might 
be;  forgot  this  man,  who  unhappily  could  not 
in  his  turn  foi^et  The  intoxicating  poison  had 
been  swallowed;  no  force  of  natural  health 
could  cast  it  out  Unconsciously,  for  most 
part  in  deep  unconsciousness,  there  was  now 
the  impossibility  to  live  n^lected ;  to  walk  on 
the  quiet  paths,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us. 
Singularity  must  henceforth  succeed  singularity. 
0  foulest  Circean  draught,  thou  poison  of 
popular  applause  1  madness  is  in  thee,  and 
death ;  thy  end  is  Bedlam  and  the  grave.  For 
the  last  seven  years,  Irving,  forsaken  by  the 
world,  strove  either  to  recall  it,  or  to  forsake 
it,  shut  himself  up  in  a  lesser  world  of  ideas  and 
persons,  and  lived  isolated. there.  Neither  la 
this  was  there  health:  for  this  man  such  isola- 
tion was  not  fit,  such  ideas,  such  persons. 

One  light  still  shone  on  him;  alas,  through  a 
medium  more  and  more  turbid— the  light  from 
heaven.  His  Bible  was  there,  wherein  must 
lie  healing  for  all  sorrows.  To  the  Bible  ha 
more  and  more  exclusively  addressed  bimsalt. 
If  it  is  the  written  Word  of  God,  shall  it  not  be 
the  acted  Word  toot  Is  it  mere  sound,  then; 
black  printer's  ink  on  white  rag  paper?  A 
half-man  could  have  passed  on  without  answer- 
ing; a  whole  man  must  answer.  Hence  pro- 
phecies of  millenniums,  gifts  of  tongues — 
whereat  orthodoxy  prinu  herself  into  decent 
wonder,  and  waves  her  avaunt  1  Irving  d&va 
to  his  belief,  as  to  his  soul's  soul;  followed  it 
wl^thersoever,  through  earth  or  air,  it  might 
lead  him ;  toiling  as  never  man  toiled  to  spread 
it,  to  gain  the  world's  ear  for  it— in  vain.  Even 
wilder  waxed  the  confusion  without  and  within. 
The  misguided  noble-minded  had  now  nothing 
left  to  do  but  die.  He  died  the  death  of  tho 
true  and  brave.     Hia  last  words,  they  say. 
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were :  "  In  life  and  in  death  I  am  t^e  Lord's." — 
Amen  t    Amen ! 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  may  with  good 
canae  love  him,  has  said:  "But  for  Irving,  I 
had  never  known  what  the  commnnion  of  man 
with  man  means.  His  was  the  freest,  brother- 
liest,  bravest  human  soul  mine  ever  came  in 
contact  with :  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enoagh,  found  in 
this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Irving  was  siz-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  in  his  native  town,  Annan. 
He  was  iVesh  from  Edinburgh,  with  college 
prizes,  high  character  and  promise;  he  had 
come  to  see  our  schoolmaster,  who  had  also 
been  his.  We  heard  of  famed  professors,  of 
high  matters  classical,  mathematical,  a  whole 
wonderland  of  knowledge;  nothing  but  joy, 
health,  hopefulness  without  end,  looked  out 
from  the  blooming  young  man.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  three  months  ago,  in  London. 
Friendliness  still  beamed  in  his  eyes,  but  now 
from  amid  unquiet  fire;  his  face  was  flaccid, 
wasted,  unsound ;  hoary  as  with  extreme  age ; 
he  was  trembling  over  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Adieu,  thou  first  friend;  adieu,  while  this  con- 
fosed  twilight  of  existence  lasts!  Might  we 
meet  where  twilight  has  become  day  1 
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What  a  life  his  had  been  I  Short,  if  years  are 
the  only  measurement  of  time;  but  long,  if 
time  be  computed  by  the  motion  of  the  higher 
stars  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sorrows  1  His 
life,  too,  was  a  straxigely-blended  one.  It  was 
made  up  of  violent  contrasts,  contradictions, 
and  vicissitudes.  At  college  his  career  was 
triumphant;  he  carried  all  easily  before  him. 
Then,  after  he  obtained  license,  came  two  great 
reverses — unpopularity  as  a  preacher,  and,  if 
geniral  report  be  credited,  a  love-disappoint- 
ment>  He  was  discouraged  by  these  to  the  ex- 
tent of  preparing  to  leave  his  native  land,  and 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen.  In  this  case  he  would  probably  have 
perished  early,  and  his  fame  had  been  confined 
to  the  eomer  of  an  obituary  in  a  missionary 
magarine.  Then  in  a  moment— whether  fortu- 
nate or  unfortunate,  how  shall  we  decide? — 
Chalmers  heard  him  preach,  and  got  him  ap- 
pointed as  his  colleague  in  Glasgow.  Then 
London  rose  up  to  welcome  him,  as  one  man, 
and  his  pulpit  became  a  throne  of  power,  re- 
minding you  of  what  Knox's  was  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  since  that  lion- 
hearted  man  of  Ood  had  thundered  to  nobles 
and  maids  of  honour,  to  senators  and  queens, 
had  any  preacher  in  Britain  such  an  audience 
to  command  and  such  power  to  command  it  as 
Irving.  There  were  princes  of  the  blood,  ladies 
high  in  honour  and  place,  ministers  of  states 
oeUbnted  senators^  orators,  and  philosophers, 


poets,  critics,  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  Church,  all  jostl^  together  into 
one  motley  yet  magnificent  mass,  less  to  listen 
and  criticise,  than  to  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  one  heroic  and  victorious  man;  for  it 
seemed  rather  a  hero  of  chivalry  than  a  divine  who 
came  forward  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  uplift  the 
buckler  of  faith,  and  to  wield  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  The  speaker  was  made  for  the  audience, 
the  man  for  the  hour.  In  Glasgow  he  was  an 
eagle  in  a  cage ;  men  saw  strength,  but  strength 
imprisoned  and  embarrassed.  In  London,  he 
found  a  free  atmosphere,  and  eyes  worthy  of 
beholding  his  highest  flight.  It  was  a  flight 
prompted  by  enthusiasm,  sustained  by  sym- 
pathy, accelerated  by  ambition,  and  consecrated 
by  Christian  earnestness.  There  might  be  in- 
deed a  slight  or  even  a  strong  tinge  of  vanity 
mingled  with  his  appearances,  but  it  was  not  the 
vanity  of  a  fribble,  it  was  rather  that  of  a  child. 
It  was  but  skin  deep,  and  did  not  affect  the 
simplicity,  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  truth  which 
were  the  bases  of  his  character  and  of  his  elo- 
quence. His  auditors  felt  that  this  was  no 
mouthing,  ranting,  strutting  actor,  but  a  great 
good  man,  speaking  from  a  full  intellect  and  a 
warm  heart;  and  that  if  he  had,  and  knew  that 
he  had,  a  strange  and  striking  personal  presence, 
and  a  fine  deep  voice  thoroughly  under  his  man- 
agement, and  which  he  wielded  with  all  the 
skill  of  an  artist,  that  was  not  his  fault  These 
natural  and  acquired  advantages  he  could  not 
resign,  he  could  not'  but  be  aware  of,  he  must 
use,  and  he  did  consecrate.  What  less  and  what 
more  could  he  have  done? 

We  have  heard  him  so  often  described  by  eye- 
witnesses, not  to  speak  of  the  written  pictures 
of  the  period,  that  we  may  venture  on  a  sketch 
of  a  Sabbath,  during  his  palmy  days,  in  the 
Caledonian  Chapel.  You  go  a  full  hour  before 
eleven,  and  find  that  you  are  not  too  early. 
Having  forced  your  way  with  diificulty  into  the 
interior,  yon  find  yourself  in  a  nest  of  celebri- 
ties. The  chapel  is  small,  but  almost  every  per- 
son of  note  or  notoriety  in  London  has  squeezed 
him  or  herself  into  one  part  or  another  of  it 
There  shine  the  fine  open  glossy  brow  and  speak- 
ing face  of  Canning.  There  you  see  the  small 
shrimp-like  form  of  Wilberforce,  the  dusky 
visage  of  Denman,  the  high  fioman  nose  of  Peel, 
and  the  stem  forehead  of  Plunket.  There 
Brougham  sits  coiled  up  in  his  critical  might, 
his  nose  twitching,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand, 
his  eyes  retired  under  the  dark  lids,  his  whole 
bearing  denoting  eager  but  somewhat  curious 
and  sinister  expectation.  Yonder  you  see  an 
old  venerable  man  with  mild  placid  face  and 
long  grey  hair;  it  is  Jeremy  Bentham,  coming 
to  hear  his  own  system  abused  as  with  the 
tongue  of  thunder.  Near  him,  note  that  thin 
spiritual-looking  little  old  individual,  with  quiet 
philosophic  countenance  and  large  brow:  it  is 
WUliam  Godwin,  the  author  of  *' Caleb  WU- 
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liamB."  In  a  teat  behind  him  sits  a  yet  more 
meagre  skeleton  of  man,  with  a  pale  face,  eager 
eyes,  dark  close-cropped  hair  and  tremulous 
nervous  aspect ;  it  is  the  first  of  living  critics, 
WUliam  Hazlitt,  who  had  "forgot  rhat  the  in- 
side of  a  church  was  like,"  but  who  has  been 
fairly  dragged  out  of  his  den  by  the  attraction 
of  Inring's  eloquence.  At  the  door,  and  stand- 
ing, you  see  a  young,  short,  stout  person,  carry- 
ing his  head  high,  with  round  face,  large  eyes, 
and  careless  schoolboy  bearing:  it  is  Macaulay, 
on  furlough  from  Cambridge,  where  he  is  as  yet 
a  student,  but  hopes  soon  to  be  equal  with  the 
proudest  in  all  that  crowded  Caledonian  Chapel* 
And  In  a  comer  of  the  church,  Coleridge — ^the 
mighty  wizard,  with  more  knowledge  and  more 
genius  under  that  one  white  head  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  bright  assembly— 
looks  with  dim  nebulous  eyes  upon  the  scene, 
which  seems  to  him  rather  a  swimming  vision 
than  a  solid  reality.  And  then,  besides,  there 
are  belted  earls,  and  feathered  duchesses,  and 
bishops  not  a  few,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Guelphic  race  included  in  a  throng  which  has 
not  been  equalled  for  brilliance  in  London  since 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  stood  up  in  West- 
minster Hall,  as  the  three  accusing  spirits  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  audience  has  been 
ftilly  assembled,  and  has  maintained,  on  the 
whole,  a  decent  gravity  and  composure.  Eleven 
o'clock  strikes,  and  an  official  appears,  bearing 
the  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  thus  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  preacher.  Ludicrous  as  might 
in  other  circumstances  seem  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  forerunner  and  the  eoming  man,  his 
appearance  is  welcomed  by  the  rustle  and  com- 
motion which  pass  through  the  assembly,  as  if 
by  a  unanimous  cheer— a  rustle  which  is  in- 
stantly succeeded  by  deep  silence,  as,  slowly 
and  majestically,  Edward  Irving  advances, 
mounts  —  not  with  the  quick  hasty  step  of 
Chalmers,  but  with  a  measured  and  dignified 
pace,  as  if  to  some  solemn  music  heard  by  his 
ear  alone — ^the  stairs  of  the  pulpit,  and,  lift- 
ing the  Psalm-book,  calmly  confronts  that 
splendid  multitude.  The  expression  of  his 
bearing  while  he  does  this  is  very  peculiar ;  it 
is  not  that  of  fear,  not  that  of  deference,  still 
less  is  it  that  of  impertinence,  anger,  or  con- 
tempt It  is  simply  the  look  of  a  man  who  says 
internally,  "  I  am  equal  to  this  occasion  and  to 
this  assembly,  in  the  dignity  and  power  of  my 
own  intellect  and  nature,  and  more  than  equal 
to  it,  in  the  might  of  my  Master,  and  in  the 
grandeur  and  truth  of  my  message."  Ere  he 
proceeds  to  open  the  Psalm-book,  mark  his 
stature  and  his  face?.  He  is  a  son  of  Anak  in 
height,  and  his  symmetry  and  apparent  strength 
are  worthy  of  his  stature.  His  complexion  is 
iron  grey,  his  hair  is  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hangs  in  sable  masses  down  his  temples,  his  eye 
has  a  squint  which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts 


from  the  general  effect,  and  hk  whole  aspect  is 
spiritual,  earnest,  Titanic ;  yea,  that  of  a  Titan 
among  Titans — a  Boanerges  among  the  sons  of 
thunder.  He  gives  out  the  psalm — ^perhaps  it  is 
his  favourite  psalm,  the  twenty-ninth— and  as 
he  reads  it,  his  voice  seems  the  edio  of  the 
"Lord's  voice  upon  the  waters,"  so  deep  and 
far-roUing  are  the  crashes  of  its  sound.  It 
sinks,  too,  ever  and  anon  into  soft  and  solemn 
cadences,  so  that  you  hear  in  it  alike  the  moan 
and  the  roar,  and  feel  both  the  pathos  and  the 
majesty  of  the  thunderstorm.  Then  he  reads  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  selecting  probably,  from  a 
fine  instinctive  sense  of  contrast,  the  twenty- 
third  psalm,  or  some  other  of  the  sweeter  of  the 
Hebrew  hymns,  to  give  relief  to  the  grandeurs 
that  have  passed  or  that  are  at  hand.  Then  he 
says,  "Let  us  pray,"  not  as  a  mere  formal 
preliminary,  but  because  he  really  wishes  to 
gather  up  all  the  devotional  feeling  of  his  hearen 
along  with  his  own,  and  to  present  it  as  a  whole 
burnt -offering  to  Heaven.  Then  his  voice, 
"  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes,"  rises 
to  God,  and  you  feel  as  if  God  had  blotted  out 
the  church  around,  and  the  universe  above, 
that  that  voice  might  obtain  immediate  entrance 
to  His  ear.  Ton  at  least  are  consdoos  of  no- 
thing for  a  time  save  the  voice  and  the  Auditor. 
"Reverence  and  lowly  prostration  are  most 
striking,"  it  has  been  said,  "when  paid  by  a 
lofty  intellect,  and  you  are  reminded  of  the  irta 
of  the  foretl  clapping  their  hands  unto  God." 
The  prayer  over,  he  announces  his  text,  and 
enters  on  his  theme.  The  sermon  is  upon  the 
days  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters^  and 
his  blood  boils  as  he  describes  the  earnest  spirit 
of  their  times.  He  fights  over  again  the  battle* 
of  Drumclog  and  Bothwell ;  he  paints  the  dark 
muirlands,  whither  the  Woman  of  the  Church 
retired  for  a  season  to  be  nourished  with  blood, 
and  you  seem  to  be  listening  to  that  wild  elo- 
quence which  pealed  through  the  wilderness  and 
shook  the  throne  of  Charles  XL  Then  he  tama 
to  the  contrast  between  that  earnest  period  and 
what  he  thinks  our  light,  empty,  and  profane 
era,  and  opens  with  fearless  hand  the  vials  of 
apocalyptic  vengeance  against  it.  He  denounces 
our  "political expediencies,"  and  Canning  smiles 
across  to  Peel.  He  speaks  of  our  "godless 
systems  of  ethics  and  economics,"  and  Bentham 
and  Godwin  shrug  their  shoulders  in  unison. 
He  attacks  the  poetry  and  the  criticism  of  the 
age,  inserting  a  fierce  diatribe  against  the  patri* 
cian  Byron  in  the  heart  of  an  apology  for  the 
hapless  ploughman  Bums;  knocking  Southey 
down  into  the  same  kennel  into  which  he  had 
pluDged  Byron ;  and  striking  next  at  the  very 
heart  of  Cobbett ;  and  Hazlitt  bends  his  brow 
into  a  frown,  and  yon  see  a  sarcasm  (to  bo 
inserted  in  the  next  LibenU)  crossing  th« 
dusky  disc  of  his  face.  Nay,  waxing  bolder, 
and  eyeing  the  peers  and  the  peeresses,  the  ora- 
tor denounces  the  "wickedness  in  high  places** 
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which  aboandB,  mnd  his  voice  swells  into  its 
deepest  tbonder,  and  his  eye  assumes  its  most 
portentous  glare,  as  he  characterises  the  false- 
hood of  eoortiers,  the  hypocrisy  of  statesmen, 
the  hollownessy  licentiousness,  and  levity  of 
fashiooable  life.  It  is  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  over 
again,  tittering  their  stem  yet  musical  and 
poetic  bopdens.  The  language  is  worthy  of 
the  message  it  conveys,  not  polished,  indeed,  or 
smooth,  rather  rough  and  diffuse  withal,  but 
rehement,  figurative,  and  bedropt  with  terrible 
or  tender  extracts  from  the  Bible.  The  manner 
is  as  graceful  as  may  well  co-exist  with  deep 
impetuous  force,  and  as  solemn  as  may  evade  the 
ehaxge  of  cant.  The  voice  seems  meant  for  an 
"orator  of  the  human  race,"  and  fitted  to  fill 
vaster  buildings  than  earth  contains,  and  to 
plead  in  nughtier  causes  and  controversies  than 
can  even  be  conceived  of  in  our  degenerate  days. 
It  is  the  "many-folded  shell"  of  Prometheus, 
including  in  its  compass  "soft  and  soul-like 
sounds,"  as  well  as  loud  and  victorious  i>eals. 
The  audience  feel  in  contact,  not  with  a  mere 
orator,  but  with  a  demoniac  force. 

That  this  sketch  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have 
abundant  testimony.  Canning  repeatedly  de- 
daied  that  Edward  Irving  was  the  most  power- 
ful orator,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  ever  heard. 
Uazlitt  has  written  panegyric  after  panegyric 
upon  him,  annexing,  indeed,  not  a  few  critical 
cavils  and  sarcasms,  as  drawbacks  from  his 
estimate;  De  Quincey  called  him  once  to  us  a 
*'a  very  demon  of  power,"  and  uniformly  in  his 
writings  speaks  with  wonder,  not  unmingled  with 
terror,  of  the  fierce,  untamed,  resistless  energy 
which  ran  in  the  blood  and  spoke  in  the  talk 
and  public  oratory  of  Edward  Irving. 

Tet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  splen- 
did exhibitions,  while  exciting  general  admira- 
tion in  London,  were  not  productive  of  com- 
mensurate good.  They  rather  dazzled  and 
stupefied,  than  convinced  or  converted.  They 
sent  men  away  wondering  at  the  power  of  the 
orator,  not  mourning  over  their  own  evils,  and 
striving  after  amendment.  They  served,  to  say 
the  most,  only  as  a  preface,  paving  the  way  for 
a  volume  of  instruction  and  edification,  which 
was  never  published;  as  an  introduction,  to 
secure  the  attention  and  gain  the  ear  of  the 
public,  for  a  sermon,  and  an  application  thereof 
of  practical  power,  which  was  never  preached. 

Irving,  indeed,  left  himself  no  choice.  He 
had  so  fiercely  and  unsjMuingly  assaulted  the 
modes  of  thought  and  styles  of  preaching  which 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  he  was  compelled, 
in  consistency  and  self-defence,  to  aim  at  a 
novel  and  original  plan  of  promulgating  the  old 
doctrines.  By-and-by,  intercourse  with  Cole- 
ridge, added  to  his  own  restless  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, began  to  shake  his  confidence  in  many 
parts  of  our  ancient  creeds.  A  new  system,  of 
oolonal  proportions^  founded,  indeed,  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture,  but  ascending  till  its  summits 


were  lost  in  mist,  began  to  rise  under  his  Baby- 
lonian hand.  He  saw,  too,  for  the  first  time, 
the  mountain  ranges  of  prophecy  lowering  before 
him,  dark  and  cloud-girt  for  the  most  part,  but 
with  strange  gleams  shining  here  and  there  upon 
their  tpps,  and  with  pale  end  shadowy  hands 
beckoning  him  onwards  into  their,  midst.  These 
were  to  him  the  Delectable  Motmtains,  and  to 
gain  the  summit  of  Mount  Clear  became  hence- 
forth the  object  of  his  burning  and  lifelong 
ambition.  He  toiled  up  these  hills  for  many  a 
weary  hour  and  with  many  a  heary  groan,  but 
his  strong  faith  and  sanguine  genius  supported 
him;  in  the  evening  of  each  laborious  day  he 
fancied  he  saw,  on  the  unreached  pinnacle, 

"Hope  enchanted  smile,  and  wave  her  golden  hair  ;*' 

and  each  new  morning  found  him  as  alert  as 
ever,  climbing  the  mountains  towards  the  city. 
Again  and  again,  he  imagined  that  he  had 
reached  the  far-seen  and  far-commanding  sum- 
mit, and  certainly  the  exaltation  of  his  language, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  seemed  sometimes 
those  of  one  who  was  beholding  a  "little  of  the 
glory  of  the  place;"  but,  alas!  the  clouds  were 
perpetually  gathering  again,  and  many  main- 
tained that  the  shepherds  Watchful  and  Experi- 
ence (whatever  Sincere  might  have  done)  had 
not  bid  him  "welcome  to  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains," and  that  he  had  mistaken  Mount  Clear 
for  Mount  Error,  which  hangs  over  a  steep 
precipice,  and  whence  many  strong  men  have 
been  hurled  headloi^,  and  dashed  to  pieces  at 
the  bottom. 
It  was  certainly  a  rapid,  a  strange,  a  fearful 
progress,"  that  of  our  great-hearted  pilgrim 
during  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life.     What 
giants  he  wrestled  with  snd  subdued—what 
defiles  of  fear  and  danger  he  passed — ^what  hills 
of  difficulty  ss  well  as  of  delight  he  surmounted 
— ^what  temptations  he  resisted  and  defied— what 
by-paths,  alas  I  too,  at  times  he  was  led  to  ex- 
plore I    All  subjects  passed  before  him,  like  the 
animals  coming  to  be  named  of  Adam,  and  were 
scaxmed  and  classified,  if  not  exhausted;  all 
methods  of  "concluding"  men  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  form  of  the  faith  were  tried ;  now  he 
"piped"  his  Pan's  pipe  to  the  mighty  London, 
that   its   inhabitants   might   dance;   now   he 
"mourned"  to  them  his  wild  prophetic  wail, 
that  they  might  lament.    All  varieties  of  char- 
acter he  met  with  and  sought  to  gain — all  places 
he  visited — all  varieties  of  treatment  and  ex- 
perience he  encountered  and  tried  to  turn  to 
high   spiritual   account      We   see   him   now 
preaching  among  the  wildernesses  of  Galloway, 
and  seeming  a  Renwick  Redivivus,  and  now 
Samson-like,  overthrowing  the  chui-ch  of  Kirk- 
caldy, by  the  mere  pressure  produced  by  his 
popularity.     Now  he  is  seen  by  Hazlitt  laying 
his  giant  limbs  on  a  bench  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Black  Bull,  Edinburgh ;  and  now,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  in  the  same  city,  ere  the  sun  has 
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dimbed  the  back  of  the  ooQchant  lion  of  Arthur 
8eAt»  or  tamed  the  flag  floating  o'er  the  castle 
into  fire,  he  is  addressing  thousands  in  the  West 
Church  on  the  glorions  and  dreadful  advent  of 
a  brighter  sun  from  heaven.  Now  we  see  him 
(as  onr  informant  did)  sitting  at  his  own  hospi- 
table morning  board,  sorroonded  by  a  score  of 
disdples,  holding  a  diild  on  his  knee,  a  teapot 
in  his  hand,  mnd,  with  head  and  shoulders 
towering  over  the  rest,  i)oming  ont  the  while 
the  strong  element  of  his  conversation.  Now 
we  watch  him  shaking  farewell  hands  with 
Garlyle,  his  early  fHend,  whom  he  has  in  vain 
sought  to  convert  to  his  views,  and  saying  with 
a  sigh,  *'  I  must  go  up  this  hill  Difficulty ;  thou 
art  in  danger  of  reaching  a  certain  wide  field, 
Aill  of  dark  mountains,  where  thou  mayest 
stumble  and  fall,  and  rise  no  more."  Now  he 
pleads  his  cause  before  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  where  he  is  sirted  for  error, 


but  pleads  it  in  vain;  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  he  has  been  cast  out  from  her 
pale^  stands  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
preaches  the  Gospel  in  his  own  native  Annan  to 
weeping  crowds.  Now  he  prevents  the  dawning 
to  translate  "  Ben  Esa"  into  English,  and  to 
prefix  to  it  that  noble  apology  for  the  personal 
advent,  which  a  Milton's  ink  might  have  written 
and  a  martyr^s  blood  sealed.  Now  he  appeals, 
after  years  of  estrangement,  before  the  view  of 
his  ancient  ally,  Carlyle,  suddenly  as  an  appari- 
tion, in  one  of  the  psrks^  grey-haired  with 
anguish,  pale  and  thin  as  a  spectre,  blasted,  but 
blasted  with  celestial  fire,  and  they  renew  friendly 
intercourse  for  one  solemn  hour,  and  then  part 
for  ever.  And  now  he  expires  in  Olsigow, 
panting  to  keep  some  dream-made  appointment 
in  Edinbuigh,  whither  he  was  bound,  but  saying 
at  last,  with  child-like  resignation,  "living  or 
dying,  I  am  the  Lord's." 


THOMAS    CARLYLE 

[1795 .] 


The  life  of  an  author  by  profession  seldom  fur- 
nishes much  of  startling  incident  to  the  biogra- 
pher, and  the  life  of  the  greatest  writer  of 
modem  times  has  been  so  evenly  balanced,  so 
fbee  fh>m  vagrant  follies,  that  the  publication  of 
his  various  books  from  time  to  time  may  be 
looked  upon  as  marking  the  principal  epochs  of 
his  career.  He  has  described  himself  as  ii 
*< writer  of  books'*  by  profession,  and  for  over 
fifty  years  he  has  given  his  working  eneigies  to 
literature,  having  spent  more  intellectual  force 
on  any  one  of  his  productions  than  any  two 
other  writers  in  general  literature.  There  is  a 
'  legitimate  curiosity  to  satisfy,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  who  may  have  pleased  or  in- 
structed us;  and  there  is  the  fact  of  circum- 
stance so  colouring  ideas  and  life-work,  that  the 
details  of  the  life  and  the  life  found  in  an 
author's  books  are  often  best  placed  over  against 
one  another  by  way  of  self-interpretation.  We 
do  not  set  ourselves  to  decide  as  to  the  moral 
influence  of  all  Carlyle's  works,  but  would  think 
it  best  to  say  that  those  readers  who  cannot 
folly  sympathise  with  such  a  writer  might  suc- 
ceed better  in  a  perusal  of  his  works  if  they 
would  bring  to  the  reading  of  them,  possess  in 
their  own  minds  the  very  qualities  which  they 
deem  to  be  awantiDg  in  Carlyle.  In  this  way, 
if  in  no  other,  their  profit  would  be  greater.  "A 
hundred  years  hence,"  says  Mr  Froude,  "per- 
haps people  at  large  will  begin  to  understand 
how  vast  a  man  has  been  among  them."  Charles 
Kingsley  furnishes  an  example  of  how  a  Chris- 


tian pastor  may  make  the  best  and  most  of  oar 
author.  He  was  able  throughout  a  hard-work- 
ing life  to  draw  knowledge  and  inspiration  from 
his  works.  "  No  man,"  says  the  Rev.  Cunning- 
ham Geikie,  "  of  any  recent  age  has  moved  the 
hearts  of  this  generation,  and  through  the 
young  men,  that  of  the  generations  rising,  iTave 
behind  wave,  as  Carlyle  has  through  a  long  life. 
I  confess  to  a  profound  respect  for  him,  and 
gratitude  to  him,  for  no  man  has  more  power- 
f^ly  quickened  my  nature.  If  I  h&ve  had  to 
write  a  line  in  which  conviction  has  forced  me 
to  differ  from  so  grand  s  man,  I  have  done  so 
only  because,  though  Cato  be  dear,  truth  ii 
dearer."    These  tributes  might  be  multiplied. 

The  father  of  Thomas  Carlyle^  originally  a 
stone-mason,  rented  a  small  fann,  and  after- 
wards a  larger,  which  a  son  still  occupies,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eodefechan,  Dumfriesshira 
He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  decision,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  His  mother 
was  of  a  like  mind,  and  to  her  influence,  or 
spiritual  instinct,  is  generally  ascribed  the  view 
of  Cromwell  which  her  celebrated  son  after* 
wards  gave  to  the  world.  Both  parents  wers 
members  of  the  Secession  Church.  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  bom  on  Tuesday,  4th  December 
1795.  On  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, it  might  be  remarked,  he  was  presented 
by  a  numerous  circle  of  literary  friends  and 
admirers  with  a  gold  medal  and  an  addresa 
His  name  and  bust  occupied  one  side  of  the 
medal,  on  the  other  were  the  words^  "  In  com- 
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memontioD,  Bee.  4,  1875."  Having  been  sent 
to  the  parish  school  for  several  years,  in  1810, 
after  aome  further  training  in  the  burgh  school 
of  Annan,  he  came  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
borgh.  While  at  Annan  school  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Edward  Irving.  When  Carlyle 
entered  the  Edinboigh  University  he  had  not 
oompleted  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was  a  hard 
stndent,  applying  himself  diligently  to  classics, 
bat  m^ing  mathematics  his  principal  study. 
In  prosecuting  this  branch  of  study  too  closely, 
be  first  ii^jured  his  naturally  robust  health. 
Speaking  to  the  Edinbui^gh  students  in  1866,  he 
naturaUy  sounded  a  very  serious  warning  to 
them  on  this  very  sabjeet,  and  asking  them  to 
give  the  consideration  and  4»re  of  their  health 
a  first  place.  Besides  his  ordinary  studies,  his 
reading  in  all  kinds  of  literature  was  assiduous 
and  extensive.  His  parents  had  designed  him 
for  the  Church,  but  a  change  of  views  when  he 
WIS  twenty-one  made  this  impracticable.  In 
Kay  1814  he  left  Edinburgh,  having  gone 
through  the  usual  art  curriculum,  and  gained 
the  teachership  of  mathematics  in  the  burgh 
school  of  Annan.  Bemaining  two  years  in 
Annan,  he  was  promoted  to  the  teachership  of 
mathematics  and  classics  in  an  academy  at 
Kirkcaldy.  Here  he  also  remained  for  two 
years,  when,  towards  the  end  of  1818,  he  went 
across  to  Edinburgh  with  no  definite  prospects 
before  him,  but  with  decided  leanings  towards 
literature. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  Edinbuigh, 
daring  which  time  he  read  as  assiduously  as 
ever,  and  began  to  contribute  to  that  ill-fated 
commercial  adventure,  Brewster's  "Edinburgh 
Eneyclopsedia, "   also   to  the  Edivbwrgh  He- 
view,     In  1821  he  became  tutor  to  Charles 
Boiler.     In  1828  the  first  instalment  of  his 
"Life  of  Schiller"  was  sent  to  the  London 
MagamnA,    In  the  following  year  he  produced 
a  translation  of  "Legendre't  Gkometry,"  with 
an  original  essay  on  proportion,  also  his  trans- 
hition  of   "Wilhelm   Meister."     About   this 
period  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Germany,  ac- 
quiring an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  German 
langusge,  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  Utera- 
tors,  and  establishing  a  familiar  intimacy  with 
Qoethe.    Hia  "Life  of  SchiUer"  appeared  in 
a  separate  form  in  1826.    In  1826  he  married 
Miss  Jane  Webh,  daughter  of  Dr  John  Welsh  of 
Haddington,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  ELnox. 
He  remained  with  his  wife  in  Edinburgh,  resid- 
ing at  Comely  Bank,  in  the  extreme  north  side 
<yf  the  town,  until  he  had  completed  and  pub- 
Usbed  four  volumes  of  translations  from  German 
Tomanoe.    He  did  not  set  a  very  high  value  on 
tbese    translations,    but    spoke    of    them   as 
*'bon^  journey-work  in   defect  of  better." 
In  1828  he  retired  to  the  farm  of  Craigeuput- 
toch,  in  Dumfriesshire,  a  property  belonging  to 
his  wife,  and  there  he  remained  until  his  re- 
moval to  London  in  1834. 


He  had  now  voluntarily  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  began  to  contribute  to  various 
periodicals — ^the  £dinbu>iyh  Review,  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  Fram'e  Magcaine,  these  notable 
contributions  being  afterwards  issued  in  his 
"  Miscellanies."  The  essay  on  Bums  (1828),  on 
Boswell's  "Johnson,"  and  his  estimates  of  Rich- 
ter,  Werner,  Goethe,  Heyne,  Novalis,  Schiller, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  were  all  the  fruit  of  this 
period.  His  first  great  original  work,  which, 
like De Quiucey's  "English  Opium-Bater,"  be- 
came the  diploma  of  his  genius,  entitled  "  Sar- 
tor Besartus"  (The  Tailor  Done  Over),  was  also 
the  product  of  this  solitude.  After  being  re- 
jected by  several  London  publishers,  it  was  at 
length  accepted  by  Fraaet'e  Magazine,  and  ap- 
peared in  its  pages,  1888-84.  The  most  oasual 
reader  of  the  remarkable  essay  on  Bobert  Bums 
may  be  led  to  notice  in  it  a  slight  difference  in 
style  as  compared  with  some  of  his  other  more 
characteristic  productions.  "I  observed,"  said 
Charles  Sumner  to  Lord  Jeffi-ey,  "that  I  thought 
Carlyle  had  changed  his  style  very  much  since 
he  wrote  the  article  on  Bums.  *Not  at  all,' 
said  he,  <I  will  tell  you  why  that  is  different 
from  his  other  articles—/  altered  it.* "  The 
best  picture  of  Carlyle's  life  at  Craigenputtoch 
is  to  be  gained  from  his  own  letters.  We  give 
two,  also  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

From  a  Letter  to  Ooethe, 

"  Craigevfuttoch,  25th  September  1828. 
"You  inquire  with  such  warm  interest  re- 
specting our  present  abode  and  occupations, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about 
both,  while  there  is  still  room  left.    Dumfries 
is  a  pleasant  town,  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  to  be  considered  the 
centre  of  the  trade  and  judicial  system  of  a 
district  which  possesses  some  importance  in  the 
sphere  of  Scottish  activity.     Our  residence  is 
not  in  the  town  itself,  but  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  it,  among  the  granite  hills  and  the 
black  morasses  which  stretch  westward  throngh 
Galloway,  almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.     In  this 
wilderness  of  heath  and  rock,  our  estate  stands 
forth  a  green  oasis,  a  tract  of  ploughed,  partly 
enclosed  and  planted  ground,  where  com  ripens 
and  trees  afford  a  shade,  although  suirounded 
by  sea-mews  and  rough-woolled  sheep.    Here, 
with  no  small  effort,  have  we  built  and  furnished 
a  neat,  substantial  dwelling ;  here,  in  the  absence 
of  a  professional  or  other  office,  we  live  to 
cultivate  literature  according  to  our  strength, 
and  in  our  own  peculiar  way.    We  wish  a  joyful 
growth  to  the  roses  and  flowers  of  our  garden ; 
we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful  thoughts  to 
further  our  aims.    The  roses,  indeed,  are  still  in 
part  to  be  planted,  but  they  blossom  already 
in  anticipation.     Two  ponies,  which  carry  us 
everywhere,  and  the  mountain  air,  are  the  best 
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medicine  for  weak  nerves.  This  daily  ezerdse, 
to  which  I  am  moch  devoted,  is  my  only  recrea- 
tion; for  this  nook  of  onis  ia  the  loneliest  in 
Britain — six  miles  removed  from  any  one  likely 
to  visit  me.  Here  Booasean  would  have  been 
as  happy  as  on  his  island  of  Saint  Pierre.  My 
town  firiendSy  indeed,  ascribe  my  sojoom  here 
to  ft  similar  disposition,  and  forbode  me  no  good 
result.  But  I  came  hither  solely  with  the  de- 
sign to  simplify  my  way  of  life,  and  to  secure 
the  independence  through  which  I  could  be 
enabled  to  remain  true  to  myselt  This  bit  bf 
earth  is  our  own ;  here  we  can  live,  write,  and 
think,  as  best  pleases  ourselves,  even  though 
Zoilus  himself  was  to  be  crowned  the  monarch 
of  literature.  Nor  is  the  solitude  of  such  great 
importance;  for  a  stage-coach  takes  us  speedily 
to  Edinburgh,  which  we  look  upon  as  our  British 
Weimar,  And  have  I  not,  too,  at  this  moment, 
piled  upon  the  table  of  my  little  library  a  whole 
cart-load  of  French,  German,  American,  and 
English  journals  and  periodicals — ^whatever  may 
be  their  worth!  Of  antiquarian  studies,  too, 
there  is  no  lack.  From  some  of  our  heights  I 
can  descry,  about  a  day's  journey  to  the  west, 
the  hill  where  Agrieola  and  his  Bomans  left  a 
camp  behind  them.  At  the  foot  of  it  I  was 
bom,  and  there  both  father  And  mother  still 
live  to  love  me.  And  so  one  nwst  let  time 
work.  But  whither  am  I  wandering?  Let  me 
confess  to  you,  I  am  uncertain  about  my  future 
literary  activi^,  and  would  gladly  learn  your 
opinion  respecting  it ;  at  least  pray  write  to  me 
agaiD,  and  speedily,  tiiat  I  may  ever  feel  myself 
united  to  you.  .  •  •  The  only  piece  of  any 
importance  that  I  have  written  since  I  came 
here  is  an  *  Essay  on  Bums.'  Perhaps  you  never 
heard  of  him,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of  the  most 
decided  genius;  but  bom  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
peasant  life,  and  through  the  entanglements  of 
his  peculiar  i>osition,  was  at  length  mournfully 
wrecked,  so  that  what  he  effected  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  He  died  in  the  middle  of 
his  career,  in  the  year  1796.  We  English, 
especially  we  Scotch,  loved  Boms  more  than 
any  poet  that  lived  for  centuries.  I  have  often 
been  strack  by  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  a  few 
months  before  Schiller,  in  the  year  1759,  and 
that  neither  of  them  ever  heard  the  other's 
name.  They  shone  like  stars  in  opposite  hemi- 
spheres, or,  if  you  will,  the  thick  mist  of  earth 
intercepted  their  reciprocal  light." 

To  Tfumuu  de  Quincey,  who  had  recmUy  otyme 
to  reside  in  Edinburgh, 

"Craiqenputtoch,  llth  December  1828. 
"Mt  dbab  Sib,— Having  the  opportunity  of 
a  frank,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  send 
you  a  few  lines,  were  it  only  to  signify  that  two 
well-wishers  of  yours  are  still  alive  in  these  re- 
mote moors,  and  often  thinking  of  you  with  the 
old  friendly  feelings.    My  wife  encourages  me 


in  this  innocent  purpose ;  she  has  learned  latdy 
that  yon  were  inquiring  for  her  of  some  female 
friend ;  nay,  even  promising  to  visit  us  here, 
a  fact  of  the  most  interesting  sort  to  both  of  us. 
I  am  to  say,  therefore,  that  your  presence  at 
this  fireside  will  diffuse  no  ordinary  gladness 
over  all  members  of  the  household;  thftt  our 
warmest  welcome,  and  such  solaoements  as  erea 
the  desert  does  not  refuse,  are  at  any  time  and 
at  all  times  in  store  for  one  we  love  so  well. 
Neither  is  this  expedition  so  imjHracticable.  We 
lie  but  a  abort  way  out  of  your  direct  route  to 
Westmoreland;  communicate  by  gravelled  roads 
with  Dumfries  and  other  places  in  the  habitable 
globe.  Were  you  to  warn  us  of  your  api>roach, 
it  might  be  all  made  easy  enough.  And  then 
such  a  treat  it  would  be  to  hear  the  sound  of 
philosophy  and  literature  in  the  hitherto  quite 
savage  wolds,  where,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  no  such  music,  scarcely  even  articnUte 
speech,  had  been  uttered  or  dreamed  of  1  Come, 
therefore,  come  and  see  us ;  for  we  often  long 
after  you.  Nay,  I  can  promise,  too,  that  we 
are  almost  a  unique  sight  in  the  British  empiie ; 
such  a  quantity  of  German  periodicals  and 
mystic  speculation  embosomed  in  plain  Scottish 
Peat-moor  being  nowhere  else  that  I  know  of 
to  be  met  with. 

"In  idle  hours  we  sometimes  project  found- 
ing a  sort  of  colony  here,  to  be  called  tho 
'Misanthropic  Society;'  the  settiers  all  to  be 
men  of  a  certain  philosophic  depth,  and  in- 
tensely sensible  of  the  present  state  of  litera- 
ture; each  to  have  his  own  cottage,  encircled 
with  roses  or  thistles  as  he  might  prefer;  a 
library  and  pantry  within,  a  huge  stack  of  turf- 
ftiel  without ;  fenced  off  from  his  neighbours 
by  fir  woods,  and,  when  he  pleased,  by  cast- 
metal  railing,  so  that  each  might  feel  himself 
strictly  an  individual,  and  free  as  a  son  of  the 
wilderness;  but  the  whole  settlement  to  meet 
weekly  over  coffee,  and  there  unite  in  their 
Miserere,  or  what  were  better,  hurl  forth  their 
defiance,  pity,  expostulation,  over  the  whole 
universe,  civil,  literary,  and  religious.    I  reckon 
this  place  a  much  fitter  site  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment  than  your  Lake  country,  a  region 
abounding  in  natural  beauty,  but  blown  on  by 
ooach-homs,  betrodden  by  picturesque  tourists, 
and  otherwise  exceedingly  desecrated  by  too 
frequent  resort ;  whereas  here^  though  still  in 
communication  with  the  manufacturing  world, 
we  have  a  solitude  altogether  Druidical — grim 
bills  tenanted  chiefly  by  wild  grouse,  tarns  and 
brooks  that  have  soaked  and  slumbered  un- 
molested since  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  nothii^ 
to  disturb  you  with  speech,  except  Arctuma 
and  Orion,  and  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth,  as  it  manifests  itself  ia 
anger  or  love,  and  utters  its  inexplicable  tidinga, 
unheard  by  the  mortal  ear.    But  the  misery  ia 
the  almost  total  want  of  colonists.    Would  yon 
come  hither  and  be  king  over  us,  then  iadoed 
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we  had  made  a  fair  beginning,  and  the  'Bog 
School'  might  snap  its  fingers  at  the  'Lake 
School  *  itself,  and  hope  to  be  one  day  recognised 
of  all  men. 

"  But  enough  of  this  fooling.  Better  were  it 
to  tell  yon  in  plain  prose  what  little  can  be  said 
of  my  own  welfare,  and  inquire  in  the  same 
dialect  after  yonrs.  It  will  gratify  you  to  learn 
that  here  in  the  desert,  as  in  the  crowded  dty, 
I  am  moderately  active  and  well;  better  in 
health,  not  worse ;  and  though  active  only  on 
the  smsll  scale,  yet  in  my  own  opinion  honestly, 
and  to  as  much  result  as  has  been  usual  with 
me  at  any  time.  We  have  horses  to  ride  on, 
gaxdens  to  cultivate,  tight  walls  and  strong  fires 
to  defend  us  against  winter;  books  to  read, 
paper  to  scribble  on,  and  no  man  or  thing,  at 
least  in  this  visible  earth,  to  make  us  afraid ; 
for  I  reckon  that  so  securely  sequestered  are  we, 
not  only  would  no  Catholic  rebellion,  but  even 
no  new  Hengist  and  Horsa  invasion,  in  anywise 
disturb  our  tranquillity.  True,  we  have  no 
society;  bnt  who  has,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word!  I  have  never  had  any  worth  speaking 
much  about  since  I  came  into  this  world ;  in  the 
iiezt^  it  may  be,  they  will  order  matters  better. 
Meanwhile,  if  we  have  not  the  Viheal  in  great 
quantity,  we  are  nearly  altogether  free  from  the 
thaff^  which  often  in  this  matter  is  highly  an- 
noying to  weak  nerves.  My  wife  and  I  are 
busy  learning  Spanish;  far  advanced  in  "Don 
Quixote"  already.  I  purpose  writing  mystical 
reviews  for  somewhat  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
to  come;  have  Greek  to  read,  and  the  whole 
nnivezse  to  study  (for  I  understand  less  and 
less  of  it) ;  so  that  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  I 
find  that  a  man  may  "dree  his  wierd"  (serve 
out  his  earthly  apprenticeship^  with  reasonable 
composure,  and  wait  what  the  flight  of  years 
may  bring  him,  little  disappointed  (unless  he  is 
a  fool)  if  it  bring  him  mere  nothing  save  what 
he  has  already — a  body  and  a  soul — ^more  cun- 
ning and  costly  treasures  than  aU  Golconda  and 
Postosi  could  purchase  for  him.  What  would 
the  Tain  worm,  man,  be  atf  Has  he  not  a 
a  head,  to  speak  of  nothing  else,  a  head  (be  it 
with  a  hat  or  without  one)  full  of  far  richer 
things  than  Windsor  Palace  or  the  Brighton 
teapot  added  to  it?  What  are  all  Dresden  pic- 
tnre-galleries  and  magazines,  dea  arts  et  des 
mttiers,  to  the  strange  painting  and  thrice  won- 
derful and  thrice  precious  workmanship  that 
goes  on  nnder  the  cranium  of  a  beggar?  What 
COM  be  added  to  him  or  taken  from  him  by  the 
hatred  or  love  of  all  men?  The  grey  paper  or 
the  white  silk  paper  in  which  the  gold  ingot  is 
wrapped;  the  gold  is  inalienable;  he  is  the 
gold.  Bat  truce  also  to  this  moralising.  I  had 
a  thousand  things  to  ask  concerning  yon ;  your 
employments,  pnrjxwes,  sufferings,  and  plea- 
suresL  Will  you  not  write  to  me  ?  Will  you 
not  come  to  me  and  tell  ?  Believe  it  yon  are 
well  loved  here^  and  none  feels  better  than  I 


what  a  spirit  is  for  the  present  eclipsed  in 
clouds.  For  the  present  it  can  only  be ;  time 
and  chance  are  for  all  men;  that  troublous 
season  will  end ;  and  one  day  with  more  joyful, 
not  deeper  or  truer  regard,  I  shall  see  you 
'yourself  again.' 

"Meanwhile,  pardon  me  this  intrusion,  and 
write  if  you  have  a  vacant  hour  which  you 
would  fill  with  a  good  action.  Mr  Jeffrey  is 
still  anxious  to  know  you;  has  he  ever  suc- 
ceeded? We  are  not  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  I 
believe,  till  spring ;  but  I  will  send  him  a  letter 
to  you  (with  your  permission)  by  the  first  con- 
veyance. Bemember  me  with  best  regards  to 
P^fessor  Wilson  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  neither 
of  whom  must  forget  me;  not  omitting  the 
honest  Gordon,  who  I  know  will  not. 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  Henry  Inglis,  a 
young  gentleman  of  no  ordinary  talent  and 
worth,  in  whom,  as  I  believe,  es  steckt  gar  frieL 
Should  he  call  himself,  pray  let  this  be  an  intro- 
duction, for  he  reverences  all  spiritual  worth, 
and  yon  also  will  learn  to  love  him.  With  all 
friendly  sentiments,  I  am  ever,  my  dear  sir, 
most  faithfully  yours,  T.  Cablyle." 

Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  American  trans- 
cendentalist,  called  at  Craigenputtoch  with  a 
letter  of  introduction,  in  August  183Sb 

"  I  came  from  Glasgow  to  Dumfries,"  writes 
Emerson,  "and  being  intent  on  delivering  a 
letter  which  I  had  brought  from  Rome,  inquired 
for  Craigenputtoch.  It  was  a  farm  in  Nithsdale, 
in  the  parish  of  Dunscore,  sixteen  miles  distant 
No  public  coach  passed  near  it»  so  I  took  a 
private  carriage  from  the  inn.  I  found  the 
house  amid  desolate  heathery  hills,  where  the 
lonely  scholar  nourished  his  mighty  heart 
Carlyle  was  a  man  from  his  youth,  an  author 
who  did  not  need  to  hide  from  his  readers,  and 
as  absolute  a  man  of  the  world,  unknown  and 
exiled  on  that  hill-farm,  as  if  holding  in  his 
own  terms  what  is  best  in  London.  He  was 
tall  and  gaunt,  with  a  cliff-like  brow,  self- 
possessed,  and  holding  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  conversation  in  easy  command;  clinging  to 
his  northern  accent  with  evident  relish;  full  of 
lively  anecdote,  and  with  a  streaming  humour, 
which  floated  everything  he  looked  upon.  His 
talk  playfully  exalting  the  familiar  objects,  put 
the  companion  at  once  into  an  acquaintance 
with  his  Lars  and  Lemurs,  and  it  was  very 
pleasant  to  learn  what  was  predestined  to  be  a 
pretty  mythology.  Few  were  the  objects  and 
lonely  the  man, '  not  a  person  to  speak  to  with- 
in sixteen  miles  except  the  minister  of  Duns- 
core;'  so  that  books  inevitably  made  his  topics. 

"  He  had  names  of  his  own  for  all  the  matters 
familiar  to  his  discourse.  BlackyfoocTs  wa  the 
'sand  magazine;'  Fnuer'a  nearer  approach  to 
possibility  of  life  was  the  'mud  magazine;'  a 
piece  of  road  near  by  that  marked  some  failed 
enterprise  was  '  the  grave  of  the  last  sixpence.' 
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When  too  much  praise  of  any  genius  annoyed 
him,  he  professed  hugely  to  admire  the  talent 
shown  by  his  pig.  He  had  spent  muoh  time 
and  contrivance  in  confining  the  poor  beast  to 
one  enclosure  in  his  pen,  but  pig,  by  great 
strokes  of  judgment,  had  found  out  how  to  let 
a  board  down,  and  had  foiled  him.  For  all 
that,  he  still  thought  man  the  most  plastic 
little  fellow  in  the  planet,  and  he  liked  Nero's 
death,  '  Qualis  artifez  pereo  t*  better  than  most 
history.  He  worships  a  man  that  will  manifest 
any  truth  to  him.  At  one  time  he  had  inquired 
and  read  a  good  deal  about  America.  Landor's 
principle  was  mere  rebellion,  and  that  he  feared 
was  the  American  principle.  The  best  thing  he 
knew  of  that  country  was,  that  in  it  a  man  can 
have  meat  for  his  labour.  H«  had  read  in 
Stewart's  book,  that  when  he  had  inquired  in  a 
New  York  hotel  for  the  boots,  he  had  been 
shown  across  the  street,  and  had  found  Mungo 
in  his  own  house  dining  on  roast  turkey. 

"We  talked  of  books.  Plato  he  does  not 
read,  and  he  disparaged  Socrates;  and,  when 
pressed,  persisted  in  making  Mirabeau  a  hero. 
Oibbon  he  called  the  splendid  bridge  from  the 
old  world  to  the  new.  His  own  reading  had 
been  multifarious.  '  Tristram  Shandy '  was  one 
of  his  first  books  after  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  and 
Robertson's  *  America '  an  early  favourite. 
Rousseau's  'Confessions'  had  discovered  to  him 
that  he  was  not  a  dunce;  and  it  was  now  ten 
years  since  he  had  learned  German,  by  the 
advice  of  a  man  who  told  him  he  would  find  in 
that  language  what  he  wanted. 

"He  took  despairing  or  satirical  views  of 
literature  at  this  moment;  recounted  the  in- 
credible sums  paid  in  one  year  by  the  great 
booksellers  for  pufling.  Hence  it  comes  that 
no  newspaper  is  trusted  now,  no  books  are 
bought,  and  the  booksellers  are  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy. 

*'  He  still  returned  to  English  pauperism,  the 
crowded  country,  the  selfish  abdication  by 
public  men  of  all  that  public  persons  should 
perform.  *  Government  should  direct  poor  men 
what  to  do.  Poor  Irish  folk  come  wandering 
over  these  moors.  My  dame  makes  it  a  rule  to 
give  to  every  son  of  Adam  bread  to  eat,  and 
supplies  his  wants  to  the  next  house.  But  here 
are  thousands  of  acres  which  might  give  them 
all  meat,  and  nobody  to  bid  these  poor  Irish  go 
to  the  moor  and  till  it.  They  burnkl  the 
stacks,  and  so  found  a  way  to  force  the  rich 
people  to  attend  to  them.* 

"  We  went  out  to  walk  over  long  hills,  and 
looked  at  Criffel,  then  without  his  cap,  and 
down  into  Wordsworth's  country.  There  we 
sat  down,  and  talked  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  was  not  Carlyle's  fault  that  we  talked 
on  that  topic,  for  he  had  the  natural  disinclina- 
tion of  every  nimble  spirit  to  bruise  itself 
against  walls,  and  did  not  like  to  place  himself 
where  no  step  can  be  taken.    But  he  was  honest 


and  true,  and  cognisant  of  the  subtle  links  that 
bind  ages  together,  and  saw  how  every  event 
affects  all  the  future.  *  Christ  died  on  the  tree : 
that  built  Dunscore  kirk  yonder:  that  brought 
you  and  me  together.  Time  has  only  a  relative 
ezistenpe.* 

"He  was  already  turning  his  eyes  towards 
London  with  a  scholar's  appreciation.  London 
is  the  heart  of  the  world,  he  said,  wonderful 
only  from  the  mass  of  human  beings.  He 
liked  the  huge  machine.  Each  keeps  its  own 
round.  The  baker^s  boy  brings  muffins  to  the 
window  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  and  that  is 
all  the  Londoner  knows,  or  wishes  to  know,  on 
the  subject  But  it  turned  out  good  men.  He 
named  certain  individuals,  especially  one  man 
of  letters,  his  friends,  the  best  mind  he  knew, 
whom  London  had  well  served."  * 

"Cariyle,"  he  further  says,  "was  already 
turning  his  eyes  towards  London,"  and  a  few 
months  after  the  interview  just  described  he 
did  finally  fix  his  residence  there,  in  a  quiet 
street  in  Chelsea,  leading  down  to  the  river- 
side. Here,  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  has  lived  ever 
since.  Daniel  Maclise,  the  distinguished  artist, 
lives  but  a  few  doors  off,  around  the  comer  at 
Na  4  Cheyne  Walk.  Tlie  artist  made  a  por- 
trait-sketch of  his  neighbour  for  Fmser  in  183S. 

This  removal  to  London  took  place  in  18M. 
Writing  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  aOer  this 
event,  he  says:  "We  have  broken  up  our  old 
settlement,  and,  after  tumult  enough,  formed  a 
new  one  here  under  the  most  opposite  condi- 
tions. From  the  ever-silent  whinstones  of  Nith»- 
dale  to  the  mud-rattling  pavements  of  Picca- 
dilly, there  is  but  a  step.    I  feel  it  the  strangest 
transition,  but  one  uses  himself  to  alL    Our  up- 
holsterers, with  all  their  rubbish  and  dippings, 
are  at  length  handsomely  swept  out  of  doors. 
I  have  got  my  little  book-press  set  up,  my  table 
fixed  firm  in  its  place,  and  sit  here  awaiting 
what  time  and  I,  in  our  questionable  wrestle, 
shall  make  out  between  us. "  "  Sartor  Resaztos  ** 
was  much  admired  in  America,  and  along  with 
some  of  his  other  essays,  was  reprinted  at 
Boston  in  1836.    He  began  to  lecture  to  crowded 
but  select  audiences  in  London.     In  1837  he 
gave  a  course  of  six  public  lectures  on  German 
literature ;  in  1838  a  course  of  twelve,  on  "  The 
History  of  Literature,  or  the  Successive  Periods 
of  European  Culture ; "  in  18S0  a  oouise  on  *  *  The 
Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe;"   in  1840  a 
course  on  "Heroes,  Hero- Worship,  and   the 
Heroic  in  History."    The  last  couxse  only  ha« 
been  published.    These  lectures  created  a  gnat 
sensation  in  literary  circles,  but  his  suocees  as  a 
lecturer  does  not  seem  to  have  emboldened  him 
or  to  have  given  him  confidence  to  *^"tiiHHi 
them. 


•  "English  Traits,"  by  B.  W.  Emerson, 
visit  to  England. 
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« I  heard  Carlyle  lecture  the  other  day,"  said 
Charles  Sumner;  "he seemed  like  an  inspired 
boy;  tnith  and  thoughts  that  made  one  move 
on  the  benches  came  from  his  apparently  nn- 
oonsdoQs  mind,  conched  in  the  most  grotesque 
style,  and  yet  condensed  to  a  degree  of  inten- 
aity,  if  I  may  so  write." 

Harriet  Martineau,  in  her  autobiography,  gives 
the  following  account  of  these  lectures:  "It 
was  our  doing — ^that  friend's  and  mine — that  he 
gave  lectures  for  three  or  four  seasons.  He  had 
matter  to  utter,  and  there  were  many  who 
wished  to  hear  him;  and  in  those  days,  before 
his  works  had  reached  their  remunerative  point 
of  sale,  the  earnings  by  his  lectures  could  not 
be  unacceptable.  So  we  confidently  proceeded, 
taking  the  management  of  the  arrangements, 
and  leaving  Carlyle  nothing  to  do  but  to  meet 
his  audience  and  say  what  he  had  to  say.  When- 
ever I  went,  my  pleasure  was  spoiled  by  his  un- 
concealed nervousness.  Yellow  as  a  guinea, 
with  downcast  eyes,  broken  speech  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  fingers  which  nervously  picked  at 
the  desk  before  him,  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  snpiKwed  to  enjoy  his  own  eflbrt;  and  the 
lecturer's  own  enjoyment  is  a  prime  clement  of 
success.  The  merits  of  Carlyle's  discourses 
were^  however,  so  great  that  he  might  probably 
have  gone  on  year  after  year  tUl  this  time 
with  improving  success  and  perhaps  ease ;  but 
the  struggle  was  too  severe.  From  the  time 
that  his  course  was  announced  till  it  was 
finished,  he  scarcely  slept,  and  he  grew  more 
dyspeptic  and  nervous  every  day,  and  we  were 
aft  length  entreated  to  say  no  more  about  his 
lecturing,  as  no  fame  and  no  money  or  other 
advantage  could  counterbalance  the  misery  which 
the  engagement  caused  him." 

In  the  year  18S7  appeared  one  of  his  master- 
works,  **  The  French  Revolution,"  bearing  his 
name  on  its  title-page.  In  this  *' storm"  of  a 
book  all  his  wonderful  powers  are  seen  to  full 
advantage.  He  is  profoundly  critical,  imagina- 
tive, dramatic,  keenly  sympathetic,  or  full  of 
withering  sarcasm.  The  life  and  intensity  of 
the  book  are  perhaps  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions; in  no  other  modem  book  do  we  find  the 
same  vivid  historical  portraiture.  The  leading 
chsracterswho  figured  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  are  painted  as  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. "Sartor  Resartus "  and  the  first  edition 
of  his  "Miscellanies"  were  published  in  1838. 
We  may  most  conveniently  give  the  dates  of 
pablication  of  his  other  works  here.  In  1838 
appeared  "Chartism,"  an  attack  on  the  oorrup- 
tions  of  society,  and  the  inefllciency  of  all  ex- 
tant methods  of  reform.  "  Past  and  Present,"  a 
sequel  to  the  foregoing,  appeared  in  1848;  it 
presents  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  state  of 
y;T^g««l>  lodety  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  English 
•odety  of  the  present  day.  "  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches"  was  published  in  1846,  and  met 
with  n  quicker  sale  than  any  of  his  previous 


works.  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  issued  in 
1850,  treat  of  the  conditions  of  society.  His 
biography  of  John  Sterling,  which  contains  a 
good  deal  of  autobiographical  matter,  was  issued 
in  1861.  After  this  time  he  was  absorbed  in 
writing  his  great  historical  work,  "  The  History 
of  Frederick  II.,  commonly  called  the  Great." 
The  publication  began  in  1858,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1865. 

With  all  their  defects,  we  can  point  to  no  list 
of  modem  books  in  which  in  his  critical  essays 
we  find  such  grand  even-handed  justice  and  deep 
insight,  and  in  his  historical  works  such  vivid 
historical  portraiture.  In  1867  he  sent  a  con- 
tribution to  MacmiUan*8  Magazine,  entitled 
"  Shooting  Niagara,  and  After,"  which  prophe- 
sied gloomy  consequences  from  the  Reform 
BUL  His  latest  work  is  entitled  "  Eariy  Bangs 
of  Norway,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of 
John  Enoz." 

He  was  elected,  in  the  session  of  1865-66,  to  be 
Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Gladstone  in  that  office.  This  public 
appearance  excited  great  interest  amongst  the 
intelligent  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery 
of  his  installation  address.*  The  following  ac- 
count of  his  appearance,  and  of  the  great  occa- 
sion, is  by  the  Rev.  David  Macrae : 

"At  five  minutes  past  two  there  is  a  sudden 
stir  and  buzz  of  excitement  behind,  towards 
which  all  faces  instantly  tum,  most  of  the  people 
swarming  up  upon  the  seats  to  get  a  better  view. 
A  glittering  object  home  aloft,  and  slowly 
threading  its  way  down  the  passage,  indicates 
that  the  bedellus,  with  the  mace  on  his  shoulder, 
is  heading  the  procession  to  the  platform.  On 
its  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hall,  up  steps  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Principal  of  the  University,  in 
his  robes.  The  appearance,  next,  of  a  spare  old 
man,  slightly  bent  with  age,  and  wearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  spangled  robe  of  the  Lord  Rector, 
is  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  outburst  of  ap- 
plause, repeated  again  and  again  like  peals  of 
thunder.  Thomas  Carlyle  at  last  I  There  he  is 
before  us,  the  grand  old  hero,  grey-headed  now 
and  frail,  with  a  certain  dreary,  dreamy  haze 
about  his  eye  that  only  vanishes  afterwards 
when  his  soul  is  stirred.  Uncouth,  too,  with 
antiquated  dress-coat;  black  stock  not  unlike  a 
policeman's,  and  high  old-fashioned  collar  hedg- 
ing in  his  face  on  both  sides.  Altogether  a  sin- 
gular figure,  as  of  some  old  prophet  who  has 
been  living  for  half  a  century  in  the  wilderness. 
His  huge  collar  seems  to  give  him  considerable 
uneasiness.  You  can  see  him  adjusting  his 
cheeks  between  the  tall  white  blades,  and  then 
hitching  his  head  up  and  rolling  his  eyes  as  if 
his  spirit  were  fretting  over  them. 

"  Preliminaries  over— Huxley  and  some  others 

•  This  address  will  he  found  entire  In  the  "TVea- 
snry  of  British  Eloqueuoe.**  W.  P.  Niomio,  Londoa 
and  Edinburgh. 
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invested  in  doctor^a  robes — Carlyle  rose,  and, 
before  commencing,  threw  off  the  gown. 

'*  He  had  not  been  speaking  two  minutes  be- 
fore it  became  evident  that  his.  voice  would  not 
fill  the  haU.  It  was  painful  at  first  to  see  the 
efforts  which  the  old  hero  made  to  rouse  his 
voice  to  what  it  had  done  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  But  after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts,  he 
settled  down  into  his  ordinary  tone,  and  ad- 
dressed those  who  could  hear,  speaking  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  as  a  father  might  speak 
to  his  children.  No  attitudinising,  no  rhetori- 
cal tricks,  no  attempt  at  fine  speaking.  It  was 
simple,  quiet,  earnest  talk— what  he  might  him- 
self have  called  the  authentic  utterance  of  his 
heart  Many  of  the  people,  too  £sr  back  to 
hear,  were  ebbing  away,  having  satisfied  their 
curiosity.  But  great  numbers,  though  too  far 
back  to  hear  distinctly,  stood  crowded  together, 
leaning  forward  eagerly  with  bated  breath  to 
catch  any  word  that  might  reach  so  far.  It  was 
.  a  wonderful  speech — such  as  no  man  but  Thomas 
Carlyle  would  or  could  have  delivered— full  of  the 
same  wisdom  that  pervades  his  books ;  the  same 
terrible  irony  darting  down  like  forked  light- 
ning upon  its  object;  the  same  grotesque  ming- 
ling of  humour  and  sad  pathos ;  and  everywhere 
the  same  abhorrence  of  *  unveracities '  and  shams. 
Back  to  truth,  back  to  simplicity,  back  with 
holy  reverence  to  whatsoever  is  nobler  and  purer 
than  ourselves,  in  order  that  we  may  become 
more  like  it— this  was  the  gist  of  Carlyle's 
speech,  as  it  has  been  the  utterance  of  the  man's 
whole  life." 

He  had  not  returned  to  London  when  the  news 
was  sent  to  him  that  Mrs  Carlyle  had  died  on 
Saturday,  April  21.  Her  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Scotland  and  laid  in  the  family  burying* 
ground  at  Haddington,  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
cathedrsL  Carlyle  afterwards  caused  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  wife's 
tombstone: 

"  Here  likewise  now  rests  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 
spouse  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chelsea,  London. 
She  was  bom  at  Haddington,  14th  July  1801 ; 
only  child  of  the  above  John  Welch  and  of 
Grace  Welch,  Caplegell,  Dumfriesshire,  his  wife. 
In  her  bright  existence  she  had  more  sorrows 
than  are  common,  but  also  a  soft  invincibility, 
a  capacity  of  discernment^  and  a  noble  loyalty 
of  heart  wnich  are  rare.  For  forty  years  she 
was  the  true  and  loving  helpmate  of  her  husband, 
and  by  act  and  word  unweariedly  forwarded 
him  as  none  else  could  in  all  of  worthy  that  he 
did  or  attempted.  She  died  at  London,  Slst 
April  1366,  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him^ 
and  the  light  of  his  life  as  if  gone  out." 

When  moved  to  it,  Carlyle  has  from  time  to 
time  written  with  powerful  effect  letters  on  cur- 
rent events  to  the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
Tlie  most  recent  of  these  contributions  were 
letters  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the 
Russo-Turkish  War.     Even  more  honourable, 


because  so  deeply  helpful  and  sympathising,  have 
been  his  earnest  words  sent  to  young  men  who 
might  apply  to  him  for  counsel  and  guidance. 
Besides,  we  hear  of  many  benefactions,  and 
much  encouragement  given  to  struggling  anthon, 
who  valued  any  token  of  encouragement  itom 
such  a  high  quarter.  Letters  of  his,  thoughtful, 
valuable,  all  containing  the  real  gold  dust,  and 
not  the  sweepings  of  the  intellectual  laboratory, 
come  to  light  from  time  to  time.  He  is  as 
painstaking  and  sincere  a  correspondent  as 
Kingdey  seems  to  have  been.  Leigh  Hunt, 
Thackeray,  Buskin,  J.  A.  Fronde,  Charies 
Kingsley,  and  a  host  of  unnamed  celebritiea, 
men  and  women,  known  or  unknown  to  the 
world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  con- 
fessed their  obligations  to  him.  His  writings 
have  been  fruitful  in  stimulus,  and  in  suggesting 
ideas.  He  has  not  only  preached  the  dignity  of 
labour,  but  his  whole  life  is  an  example  of  it. 
His  critical,  and  biographical,  and  historical 
methods  of  writing  have  all  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  moulding  the  thoughts  and  the  line 
of  work  of  many  of  our  most  useful  literary 
men. 

A  letter  written  in  1843  to  a  young  man,  aa 
to  a  proper  choice  of  reading,  may  be  taken  as 
a  favourable  specimen  of  a  wise  and  helpful 
letter: 

"  Deab  Sir, — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was 
delivered  me ;  I  take  literally  the  first  free  half* 
hour  I  have  had  since  to  write  yon  a  word  of 
answer. 

"  It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any 
advice  of  mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in 
your  honourable  course  of  self-improvement, 
but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  advice 
can  profit  but  little ;  that  there  is  a  good  reason 
why  advice  is  so  seldom  followed;  this  reason, 
namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  almost  never 
be,  rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of 
another;  it  is  always  to  some  more  or  leas 
imaginary  man  that  the  wisest  and  most  honest 
adviser  is  speaking. 

"As  to  the  books  which  you — ^whom  I  know 
so  little  of— should  read,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing  definite  that  can  be  said.  *  For  one  thing, 
you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading. 
Any  good  book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than 
yourself,  will  teach  you  something- a  great 
many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your 
mind  be  open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of 
Johnson's  is  also  good,  and  universally  appli- 
cable: 'Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a 
wish  and  curiosity  to  read.'  The  very  wish  and 
curiosity  indicates  that  you,  then  and  there,  an 
the  person  likely  to  get  good  of  it  *Oar 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities;* 
that  is  a  noble  saying,  of  deep  enooursgement 
to  all  true  men ;  applicable  to  our  wishes  and 
efforts  in  regard  to  reading  as  to  other  thinga. 
Among  all  the  objects  that  look  wonderful  or 
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beaatifal  to  yon,  follow  with  fresh  hope  thaone 
which  looks  wonderfullest,  beantifullest.  Ton 
will  gndoally  find,  by  vuious  trials  (which  trials 
see  that  yon  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
silly,  short,  fitful  ones),  what  u  for  you  the 
wonderfullest,  beautifullest — ^what  is  your  true 
element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by 
that.  True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is 
much  to  be  attended  to.  But  here,  also,  you 
are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  imte  desire 
and  false.  The  medical  men  tell  us  we  should 
eat  what  we  tndy  have  an  appetite  for;  but 
what  we  only  falaely  have  an  appetite  for  we 
should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true;  and 
flimsy,  desultory  readers,  who  fly  from  foolish 
book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of  none,  and 
mischief  of  all — ^are  not  these  as  foolish,  un- 
healthy eaters,  who  mistake  their  superficial 
false  desire  after  spiceries  and  confectioneries 
for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are 
not  destitute,  though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far 
quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food?  With  these 
iUnstrations,  I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advice 
to  you. 

"Another  thing,  and  only  one  other,  I  will 
aay.  All  books  are  properly  the  record  of  the 
history  of  past  men — what  thoughts  past  men 
bad  in  them — what  actions  past  men  did :  the 
snmmary  of  all  books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It 
is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of  books  specifi- 
cally named  History  can  be  safely  recommended 
M  the  basis  of  all  study  of  books — ^the  preUmi- 
nary  to  all  right  and  full  understanding  of  any- 
thing we  can  expect  to  find  in  books.  Past 
histoiry,  and  especially  the  past  history  of  one's 
own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised 
to  begin  with  that  Let  him  study  that  faith- 
ftiUy;  innumerable  inquiries  will  branch  out 
from  it ;  he  has  a  broad-beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible; 
there  travelling,  let  him  choose  where  he  will 
dwelt 

"  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  directions — 
of  which  every  man,  in  hie  studies  and  else- 
where^ falls  into  many — discourage  yon.  There 
is  predooB  instruction  to  be  got  by  finding  that 
wre  are  wrong.  Ijet  a  man  try  faithfully,  man- 
fully, to  be  right,  he  will  grow  daily  more  and 
mow  rights  It  is,  at  bottom,  the  condition 
which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves. 
Oar  very  walking  is  an  incessant  falling — a  fall- 
ing and  a  catching  of  ourselves  before  we  come 
aetoally  to  the  pavement  1 — it  ia  emblematic  of 
all  things  a  man  does. 

"In  oonclnsion*  I  wiU  remind  yon  that  it  is 
Bot  books  alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that  a 
man  becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situa- 
tion, thm  and  now,  you  find  either  expressly 
or  tadUy  laid  to  your  charge;  that  is  your 
post;  stuid  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently 
deTonr  the  many  chagrins  of  it^  as  sH  human 
•iioations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim  not  to 


quit  it  without  doing  all  that  i^,  at  least,  re» 
quired  of  you.  A  man  perfects  himself  by  work 
much  more  than  by  reading.  They  are  a  grow- 
ing kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the 
two  things— wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is 
laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present  sphere,  and 
prepare  themselves  withal  for  doing  other  wider 
things,  if  such  lie  before  them. 

"With  many  good  wishes  and  encourage- 
ments, I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

"THOifAS  Cabltlk 

'*  Chelsea,  lUh  March  1843." 

The  following  letter  will  be  regarded  by  some 
as  especially  interesting,  because  of  its  bearing 
on  matters  of  religion.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
late  Mr  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  and  dated  12th 
February  1869 : 

"  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
your  handwriting  again,  so  kind,  so  welcome  1 
The  letters  are  as  firm  and  honestly  distinct  as 
ever— the  mind  too,  in  spite  of  its  frail  enniim^ 
merUs,  as  clear,  plump-up,  calmly  expectant,  as 
in  the  best  days ;  right  so ;  so  be  it  with  us  aU, 
till  we  quit  this  dim  sojourn,  now  grown  so 
lonely  to  us,  and  our  change  cornel  'Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  will  be  done;'  what  else  can  we  say? 
The  other  night  in  my  sleepless  tossings  about, 
which  were  growing  more  and  more  miserable, 
these  words,  that  brief  and  grand  prayer,  came 
strangely  into  my  mind,  with  an  altogether 
new  emphasis ;  as  if  written  and  shining  for  me 
in  mild,  pure  splendour,  on  the  black  bosom  of 
the  night  there;  when  I,  as  it  were,  read  them 
word  by  word — with  a  sudden  check  to  my 
imperfect  wanderings,  with  a  sudden  softness 
of  composure  which  was  much  unexpected. 
Not  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  had  I 
once  formally  repeated  that  prayer;  nay,  I 
never  felt  before  how  intensely  the  voice  of 
man's  soul  it  is;  the  inmost  aspiration  of  all 
that  is  high  and  pious  in  poor  human  nature; 
right  worthy  to  be  recommended  with  an 
'  After  this  manner  pray  ye.' " 

From  Mr  Carlyle,  on  Lady  Sinclair's  death, 
etc :  "'It  is  the  way  of  all  the  earth;'  yea, 
and  has  been  since  man  was  first  made.  And 
yet  there  is  a  strange  originality  in  it  to  every 
one  of  us  when  it  comes  upon  him  in  its  course. 
I  grieve  to  think  how  sad  you  are.  Words  are 
very  idle,  so  are  wishes:  I  will  say  no  more  on 
the  subject  Time^  by  degrees,  smoothes  away 
the  first  asperities;  then  death  has  a  kind  of 
bland  aspect,  most  sad  but  also  most  sacred: 
the  one  home  appointed  to  us  alL  I  am  still 
kept  overwhelmingly  busy  here;  my  strength 
slowly  diminishing,  my  work  progressing  still 
more  slowly— my  heart  really  almost  broken. 
In  some  six  or  eight  months — surely  not  longer 
than  eight— I  hope  to  have  at  last  done :  it  will  bo 
the  gladdest  day  I  have  seen  for  ten  yean  back, 
pretty  much  the  one  glad  daytt  I  have  still 
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half  %  Tolnme  to  do;  still  %  foiioiu  stmggle, 
And  iowr  de  foree^  ss  there  lutve  been  many,  to 
wind  matters  np  in  half  a  Tolome.  Bat  this  is 
the  Uut,  if  I  can  bat  do  it;  and  if  health  holds 
ont  in  any  fair  measore,  I  always  hope  I  can. 
Yoor  pamphlet  on  Napoleon  has  never  oome. 
I  am  happy  to  agree  entirely  in  what  yon  say 
about  that  renowned  Corsican  gentleman,  and 
ahont  his  sham  synonym  of  these  present  times, 
which  I  still  more  heartily  dissent  from,  and 
even  take  the  liberty  of  despising.  Probably 
nothing  can  be  written  npon  them  that  will  do 
ronch  good.  There  is  snch  an  ontpouring  of 
disloyal  platitudes  and  vocal  jackassery,  of 
every  figure,  in  these  times,  as  quite  di^^usts 
one  with  the  pen  and  almost  with  the  tongue 
itselL  Farewell,  dear  sir;  may  your  pious 
heart  soon  compose  itself,  and  be  able  to  say — 
what  wisdom  has  in  all  dialects  prescribed  since 
wisdom  first  was — 'Good  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord.'" 

The  following  letter  to  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  re- 
garding  the  announcement  made  of  the  latter^s 
intention  to  supplement  the  savings  of  his  work- 
people by  a  bonus,  was  read  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Stourbridge  School  of  Art : 

"I  have  heard  of  your  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
thrifty  workpeople  of  Darley,  and  of  the  thank- 
ful acceptance  of  it  by  the  district  authorities  of 
the  place.  I  cannot  resist  the  highly  unwonted 
desire  that  has  arisen  in  me  to  say  that  I  highly 
approve  and  applaud  the  ideas  you  have  on  that 
subject,  and  to  declare  in  words  that,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  wiser,  more  beneficent,  or 
worthy  of  your  distinguished  place  as  a  master 
of  workers,  has  come  before  me  for  many  a  year. 
Would  to  Heaven  that  all  or  many  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  in  England  had  a  soul  in  them 
such  as  yours,  and  could  do  as  you  have  done, 
or  could  still  farther  co-operate  with  you  in 
works  and  plans  to  the  like  effect !  The  look  of 
England  is  to  me  at  this  moment  abundantly 
ominous;  thequestionof  capitalandlabourgrow- 
ing  ever  more  anarchic — insoluble  altogether  by 
the  notions  hitherto  applied  to  it — ^pretty  sure 
to  issue  in  petroleum  one  day,  unless  some 
other  gospel  than  that  of  the  '  dismal  science ' 
come  to  iUaminate  it  Two  things  are  pretty 
sure  to  me — the  first  is  that  capital  and  labour 
never  can  or  will  agree  together  till  they  both 
first  of  all  decide  on  doing  their  work  faithfully 
throughout,  and  like  men  of  conscience  and 
honour,  whose  highest  aim  is  to  behave  like 
faithful  citizens  of  this  universe  and  obey  the 
eternal  commandment  of  Almighty  Qod  who 
made  them.  The  second  thing  is,  that  a  sadder 
object  than  even  that  of  the  coal  strike  or  any 
other  conceivable  strike  is  the  fact  that,  loosely 
speaking,  we  may  say  all  England  has  decided 
that  the  profltablest  way  is  to  do  its  work  ill, 
slimly,  swiftly,  and  mendaciously.  What  a 
contrast  between  now  and  say  only  a  hundred 


years  agol  At  that  Utter  date,  or  still  mora 
conspienoasly  for  ages  before  that,  all  Englaad 
awoke  to  its  work  with  an  invocation  to  the 
Eternal  Maker  to  bless  them  in  their  day's 
labour  and  help  them  to  do  it  welL  Now,  all 
England— ehopkeepen,  workmen,  all  manner  of 
competing  labourers — awaken  as  with  an  un- 
spoken but  heartfelt  prayer  to  Beelzebub :  '  Oh, 
help  us,  thou  great  lord  of  shoddy,  adulteration, 
and  malfeasance,  to  do  our  work  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  slimness,  swiftness,  profit,  and  men- 
dacity, for  the  devil's  sake.    Amen.' " 

TABLX  TALK,  CHABACTERISTICS,  ETC. 

I  have  seen  Carlyle's  face  under  all  aspects, 
from  the  deepest  ^oom  to  the  most  reckless  or 
most  genial  mirth;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  each 
mood  could  make  a  totally  different  portrait. 
The  sympathetic  is  by  far  the  finest  in  my  eyee. 
His  excess  of  sympathy  has  been,  I  believe^  the 
master  pain  of  his  life.  He  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  with  its  bitterness,  seeing 
that  human  life  is  full  of  pain  to  those  who  look 
out  for  it ;  and  the  savageness  which  has  oome 
to  be  a  main  characteristic  of  this  singular  man 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mere  expression  of  his 
intolerable  sympathy  with  the  suffering.  He 
cannot  express  his  love  and  pity  in  natural  acts, 
like  other  people ;  and  it  shows  itself  too  often 
in  unnatural  speech.  But  to  those  who  under- 
stand his  eyes,  his  shy  manner,  his  changing 
colour,  his  sigh,  and  the  constitutional  pudeur 
which  renden  him  silent  about  everything  that  he 
feels  the  most  deeply,  his  wild  speech  and  abrupt 
manner  are  i>erfectly  inteUigible.  I  have  felt 
to  the  depths  of  my  heart  what  his  sympathy 
was  in  my  days  of  success  and  prosperity  and 
apparent  happiness  without  drawback;  and 
again  in  sickness,  pain,  and  hopelessness  of  ever 
being  at  ease  again.  I  have  observed  the  same 
strength  of  feeling  towards  all  manner  of 
sufferen;  and  I  am  confident  that  Carlyle's 
affections  are  too  much  for  him,  and  the  real 
cause  for  the  "ferocity"  with  which  he  ehaiges 
himself^  and  astonishes  othersi  It  must  be 
such  a  strong  love  and  honour  as  his  friends 
feel  for  him  that  can  compensate  for  the  pain 
of  witnessing  his  suffering  life.  When  I  knew 
him  familiarly,  he  rarely  slept,  was  wofnlly 
dyspeptic,  and  as  variable  as  possible  in  mood. 
When  my  friend  and  I  entered  the  little  parloor 
in  Cheyne  Bow,  our  host  was  usually  miserablei 
Till  he  got  his  coffee,  he  asked  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, without  waiting  for  answers,  and  looked 
as  if  he  was  on  the  rack.  After  tea,  he  bright- 
ened and  softened,  and  ^ent  us  home  fall  of 
admiration  and  friendship,  and  sometimes  with 
a  hope  that  he  would  some  day  be  happy.  .  •  . 

In  1837  he  came  tome  to  ask  how  he  shoald 
mansge,  if  he  accepted  a  proposal  from  Froser, 
to  publish  his  pieces  as  a  collection  of  ''His- 
cellanies.**    After  discussing  the  money  part  of 
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the  business,  I  begged  him  to  let  me  undertake 
the  proof  correcting,  supposing  of  course  that 
the  pieces  were  to  be  simply  reprinted.  He 
nearlj  agreed  to  let  me  do  this,  but  afterwards 
changed  his  mind.  The  reason  for  my  offer  was 
that  the  sight  of  his  proofs  had  more  than  once 
leally  alanned  me— so  irresolnte,  as  well  as 
fastidious,  did  he  seem  to  be  as  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  plainest  thoughts.  Almost  every 
word  was  altered,  and  revise  followed  upon 
revise.  I  saw  at  once  that  this  way  of  proceed- 
ing must  be  very  harassing  to  him ;  and  also 
that  profit  must  be  cut  off  to  a  most  serious 
degree  by  the  absurdly  expensive  method  of 
printing.  I  told  him  that  it  would  turn  out 
just  so  if  he  would  not  allow  his  "  Miscellanies  " 
to  be  reprinted  just  as  they  stood,  in  the  form 
in  which  people  had  admired,  and  now  desired 
to  possess  them.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
printing  went  on  very  slowly,  and  there  seemed 
every  probability  that  this  simple  reprint  would 
stand  over  to  another  season.  One  day,  while 
in  my  study,  I  heard  a  prodigious  sound  ot 
laughter  on  the  stairs;  and  in  came  Carlyle, 
laughing  loud.  He  had  been  laughing  in  that 
manner  all  the  way  from  the  printing-office  in 
Charing  Croeai  As  soon  as  he  could»  he  told 
me  what  it  was  about.  He  had  been  to  the 
office  to  urge  on  the  printer ;  and  the  man  said, 
"Why,  sir,  yon  really  are  so  very  hard  upon  us 
with  your  corrections.  They  take  so  much 
time^  you  seel"  After  some  remonstrance, 
Carlyle  observed  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  thing — that  he  had  got  works 
printed  in  Scotland,  and 

"Tea,  indeed,  sir,"  interrupted  the  printer. 
"  We  aro  awaro  of  that.  We  have  a  man  here 
from  Edinburgh ;  and  when  he  took  up  a  bit  of 
your  copy,  he  dropped  it  as  if  had  burned  his 
fingers,  and  cried  out,  '  Lord  have  meroy,  have 
you  got  that  man  to  print  for?  Lord  knows 
whea  we  shall  get  dona — ^with  all  his  correo- 
tJons."*  Carlyle  could  not  reply  for  laughing, 
and  he  came  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  singular 
in  my  opinion  about  his  method  of  revising. 

He  has  now  been  a  very  long  time  about  his 
*' Frederick  the  Great,"  which  I  must,  there- 
fete,  like  a  good  many  more,  die  without  see- 
ing. I  could  never  grow  tired  of  hia  biogra- 
phies. From  the  time  when  I  first  knew  him  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  has  advanced  in  any 
view%  or  grown  riper  in  his  conclusions;  and 
bis  mind  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  inacces- 
sible as  Wordsworth's,  or  any  other  oonstitu- 
tionaUy  isolated  like  thein;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  prefer  to  an  outpouring  of  his  own  notions, 
which  we  have  heard  as  often  as  he  has  written 
didactically,  and  which  were  best  conveyed  in 
Ua  "Sartor  Beeartus,"  a  commentary  on  a 
character,  as  in  biognphy,  or  on  events,  as  in  a 
history.  For  many  reasons,  I  prefer  his  bio- 
graphies. I  do  not  think  that  he  can  do  any 
more  effectual  work  in  the  field  of  philosophy  or 


morals,  but  I  enjoy  an  occasional  addition  to 
the  fine  gallery  of  portraits  which  he  has  given 
us.  I  am  now  too  much  out  of  the  world  to 
know  what  is  the  real  condition  of  his  fame 
and  influence,  but  for  my  own  part  I  could  not 
read  his  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  while  heartily 
enjoying  his  life  of  his  friend  Sterling,  and,  in 
the  main,  his  "CromwelL"  No  one  can  read 
his  "Cromwell"  without  longing  for  his  **  Fre- 
derick the  Great;"  and  I  hope  he  will  achieve 
that  portrait  and  others  after  it.  However 
much  or  little  he  may  yet  do,  he  certainly  ought 
to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  chief  influences  of 
his  time.  Bad  as  our  political  morality,  and 
grievous  as  our  social  shortcomings,  we  are  at 
least  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  sins;  and  I 
cannot  but  ascribe  this  awakening  mainly  to 
Carlyle.  What  Wordsworth  did  for  poetry,  in 
bringing  us  out  of  a  conventional  idea  and 
method  to  a  true  and  simple  one,  Carlyle  has 
done  for  morality.  He  may  be  himself  a  most 
curious  opposition  to  himself,  he  may  be  the 
greatest  mannerist  of  his  age  while  denouncing 
conventionalism,  the  greatest  talker  whUe  eulo- 
gising silence,  the  most  woful  complainer 
whilst  glorifying  fortitude,  the  most  uncertain 
and  stormy  in  mood  while  holding  forth  serenity 
as  the  greatest  good  within  the  reach  of  man, 
but  he  has  nevertheless  infused  into  the  mind 
of  the  EngUsh  nation  a  sincerity,  earnestness, 
healthfnlness,  and  courage,  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  are  old  enough  to  tell 
what  was  our  morbid  state  when  Byron  was 
the  representative  of  our  temper,  the  Clapham 
Chureh  of  our  religion,  and  the  rotten-borough 
system  of  our  political  morality.  If  I  am  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  the  society  I  am  bidding 
farewell  to  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  that 
which  I  was  bom  into,  I  am  confident  that  the 
blessed  change  is  attributable  to  Carlyle  more 
than  to  any  single  influence  besides — Harriet 
Martineau*M  AtUMograjphy, 

The  tongue  has  the  "sough "  of  Annandale— 
an  echo  of  the  Solvray,  with  its  compliments  to 
Old  Father  Thames.  A  keen,  sharp,  singing 
voice,  in  the  genuine  Border  key,  and  tranquil 
and  sedate  withal,  neighbourly  and  frank,  and 
always  in  unison  with  what  is  uttered.  In  his 
conversation  he  sees  the  very  thing  he  speaks  of 
— it  breathes  and  moves  palpable  to  him,  and 
hence  his  words  form  a  picture.  When  you 
come  fh>m  him,  the  impression  is  like  having 
seen  a  great  brilliant  panorama;  everything  has 
been  made  visible  and  naked  to  your  sight  But 
more,  and  better  far  th^n  that,  you  bear  home 
with  yon  an  indelible  feeling  of  love  for  the  man 
—deep  at  the  heart,  long  as  life.  No  man  has 
ever  inspired  more  of  this  personal  affection. 
Not  to  love  Carlyle  when  you  know  him  is  some- 
thing unnatural,  as  if  one  should  say  they  did 
not  love  the  breeze  that  fans  their  cheek,  or  the 
vine-tree  which  has  refreshed  them  both  with  its 
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leafy  shade  aad  its  ezaberant  juices.— James 

DODDS. 

His  mannera  and  eonyersation  are  as  nnfonned 
as  his  style,  and  yet,  withal,  equally  fall  of 
genius.  In  conTenation  he  piles  thought  upon 
thought,  and  imagining  upon  imagining,  till  the 
erection  seems  about  to  topple  down  with  its 
weight— Cbableb  SmmEB. 

MABOABST  FULLBB  ON  CABLTLB. 

From  a  letter  dated  Paris,  16th  November 
1846: 

Of  the  people  I  saw  in  London,  you  will  wish 
me  to  speak  first  of  the  Carlyles.  Mr  C.  came 
to  see  me  at  once,  and  appointed  an  evening  to 
be  passed  at  their  house.  That  first  time,  I  was 
delighted  with  him.  He  was  in  a  very  sweet 
humour— full  of  wit  and  pathos,  without  being 
overbearing  or  oppressive.  I  was  quite  carried 
away  with  the  rich  flow  of  his  discourse,  and  the 
hearty,  noble  earnestness  of  his  personal  being 
brought  back  the  charm  which  once  was  upon 
his  writing,  before  I  wearied  of  it.  I  admired 
his  Scotch,  his  way  of  singing  his  great  full  sen- 
tences, so  that  each  one  was  like  the  stanza  of  a 
narrative  ballad.  He  let  me  talk  now  and  then, 
enough  to  free  my  lungs  and  change  my  posi- 
tion, so  that  I  did  not  get  tired.  That  evening 
he  talked  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land, giving  light,  witty  sketches  of  the  men  of 
the  day,  fanatics  and  others,  and  some  sweet, 
homely  stories  he  told  of  things  he  had  known 
of  the  Scotch  peasantry. 

Of  you  he  spoke  with  hearty  kindness,  and  he 
told,  with  beautiful  feeling,  a  story  of  some 
poor  fanner,  or  artisan  in  the  counVry,  who  on 
Sunday  lays  aside  the  cark  and  care  of  that 
dirty  English  world,  and  sits  reading  the  essays 
and  looking  upon  the  sea. 

I  left  him  that  night,  intending  to  go  out  very 
often  to  their  house.  I  assure  you  there  never 
was  anything  so  witty  |tf  Carlyle's  description 
of .  It  was  enough  to  kill  one  with  laugh- 
ing. I,  on  my  side,  contributed  a  story  to  his 
ftmd  of  anecdote  on  this  subject,  and  it  was 
fully  appreciated.  Carlyle  is  worUi  a  thousand 
of  yon  for  that;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  laugh 
when  he  is  amused,  but  goes  on  in  a  cordial, 
human  fashion. 

The  second  time  Mr  C.  had  a  dinner-party,  at 
which  was  a  witty,  French,  flippant  sort  of  man, 
author  of  a  "History  of  Philosophy,"*  and 
now  writing  a  « Life  of  Qoethe,"  a  task  for 
which  he  must  be  as  nnfit  as  irreligion  and 
sparkling  shallowness  can  make  him.  But  he 
told  stories  admirably,  and  was  allowed  some- 
times to  interrupt  Carlyle  a  little,  of  which  one 
was  glad,  for  that  night  he  was  in  his  more 
acrid  mood,  and  though  much  more  brilliant 
than  on  the  former  evening,  grew  wearisome  to 

*  QeoiBe  Honiy  Lewes. 


me,  who  disclaimed  and  rejected  almoet  every- 
thing he  said. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  he  was  talking  about 
poetry,  and  the  whole  harangue  was  one  elo- 
quent proclamation  of  the  defects  in  his  own 
mind.  Tennyson  wrote  in  verse  because  the 
schoolmasters  had  taught  him  that  it  was  great 
to  do  so,  and  had  thus,  unfortunately,  been 
turned  from  the  true  path  for  a  man.  Bunis 
had,  in  like  manner,  been  turned  fh>m  his  voca- 
tion. Shakespeare  had  not^d  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  write 
straight  on  in  prose ;  and  such  nonsense,  which, 
though  ^mnring  euough  at  first,  he  ran  to  death 
after  a  while. 

The  most  amusing  part  is  always  when  he 
comes  back  to  some  refrain,  as  in  the  Frencli 
Revolution  of  the  KO-grtet^  In  this  instance, 
it  was  Petrarch  and  Xa«f»,  the  last  word  pro- 
nounced with  his  ineffable  sarcasm  of  drawL 
Althou^  he  said  this  over  fifty  times,  I  oould 
not  help  laughing  when  Lnuira  would  oome. 
Carlyle  running  his  chin  out  when  he  spoke  it, 
and  his  eyes  glandng  till  they  looked  like  the 
eyes  and  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Poor  Laura ! 
Luckily  for  her  that  her  poet  had  already  got 
her  safely  canonised  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
Teufelsdrockh  vulture. 

The  worst  of  hearing  Carlyle  is,  that  yon  can- 
not interrupt  him.  I  understand  the  habit  and 
power  of  haranguing  have  increased  very  much 
upon  him,  so  that  yon  are  a  perfect  prisoner 
when  he  has  once  got  hold  of  you.  To  inters 
pret  him  is  a  physical  impossibility.  If  yoa 
get  a  chance  to  remonstrate  for  a  moment,  he 
raises  his  voice  and  bears  you  down.  True,  he 
does  you  no  injustice,  and,  with  his  admirable 
penetration,  sees  the  disclaimer  in  your  mind, 
so  that  you  are  not  morally  delinquent;  but  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  be  unable  to  utter  it.  Tttt 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  however,  he  paid  na 
for  this,  by  a  series  of  sketches,  in  his  finest 
style  of  railing  and  raillery,  of  modem  Frencli 
literature,  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  perfeetlx 
just,  but  all  drawn  with  the  finest,  boldest 
strokes,  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  masterij. 
All  were  depreciating,  except  that  of  B^ranger. 
Of  him  he  spoke  with  perfect  justice,  because 
with  hearty  sympathy. 

I  had  afterwards  some  talk  with  Mrs  C,  whom 
hitherto  I  had  only  seen,  for  who  can  speak 
while  her  husband  is  there?  I  like  her  very 
much ;  she  is  full  of  grace,  sweetness,  and  talenL 
Her  eyes  are  sad  and  charming. 

December  1846.— Accustomed  to  the  infinite 
wit  and  exuberant  richness  of  his  writings,  his 
talk  is  still  an  amazement  and  a  q>lendoiir 
scarcely  to  be  faced  with  steady  eyes.  He  do«s 
not  converse— only  harangues.  It  is  the  usual 
misfortune  of  such  marked  men— happily  not 
one  invariable  or  inevitable — ^that  they  cannot 
allow  other  minds  room  to  breathe,  and  ahow 
themselves  in  their  atmosphere,  and  thus  miai 
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the  reh'eshment  and  infitruction  which  the  great- 
est never  cease  to  need  from  the  experience  of 
the  humblest 

Garlyle  allows  no  one  a  chance,  bnt  bears 
down  all  opposition,  not  only  by  his  wit  and 
onset  of  words,  resistless  in  their  sharpness  as 
to  many  bayonets,  bat  by  actual  physical  supe- 
riority— raising  his  Toice,  and  rushing  on  his 
opponent  with  a  torrent  of  sound.  This  is  not 
in  the  least  from  unwillingness  to  allow  freedom 
to  others.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  would  more 
enjoy  a  manly  resistance  to  his  thought.  Bnt 
it  is  the  impulse  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  fol- 
low out  its  own  impulse,  as  the  hawk  its  prey, 
and  which  knows  not  how  to  stop  in  the  chase. 
Ckrlyle,  indeed,  is  arrogant  and  oyerbearing; 
but  in  his  arrogance  there  is  no  littleness,  no 
•elf-loye.  It  is  the  heroic  arrogance  of  some  old 
Scandinavian  conqueror;  it  is  his  nature,  and 
the  untamable  impulse  that  has  given  him  power 
to  crush  the  dragons.  Tou  do  not  love  him, 
perhaps,  nor  revere ;  and  perhaps,  also,  he  would 
only  laugh  at  you  if  you  did ;  but  you  like  him 
heartily,  and  like  to  see  him  the  powerftil  smith, 
the  Siegfried,  melting  all  the  old  iron  in  his 
furnace  till  it  glows  to  a  sunset  red,  and  bums 
yon,  if  you  senselessly  go  too  near. 

He  seems  to  me  quite  isolated — lonely  as  the 
desert — ^yet  never  was  a  man  more  fitted  to 
prize  a  man,  could  he  find  one  to  match  his 
mood.  He  finds  them,  but  only  in  the  past. 
He  sings  rather  than  talks.  He  pours  upon  you 
A  kind  of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  with 
regular  cadences,  and  generally  catching  up  near 
the  beginning  some  singular  epithet,  which 
serves  as  a  r^rain  when  his  song  is  full,  or 
with  which,  as  with  a  knitting  needle,  he  catches 
up  the  stitches,  if  he  has  chanced,  now  and  then, 
to  let  fall  a  row. 

For  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry  he  has  no 
sense,  and  his  talk  on  that  subject  is  delightfully 
and  goiigeously  absurd.  He  sometimes  stops  a 
minute  to  laugh  at  it  himself,  then  begins  anew 
with  i^esh  vigour;  for  all  the  spirits  he  is  driv- 
ing before  him  seem  to  him  aetata  Morganas, 
ngly  masks,  in  fact,  if  he  can  but  moke  them 
turn  about;  but  he  laughs  that  they  seem  to 
otbera  such  dainty  Ariels.  His  talk,  like  his 
books,  is  full  of  pictures;  his  critioid  strokes 
masteriy.  Allow  for  his  point  of  view,  and  his 
survey  is  admirable.  He  is  a  large  subject  I 
cannot  speak  more  or  vriselier  of  him  now,  nor 
needs  it;  his  works  are  true,  to  blame  and 
praise  htm — ^the  Siegfried  of  England— great  and 
powerful,  if  not  quite  invulnerable,  and  of  a 
might  rather  to  destroy  evil,  than  legislato  for 
good.* 

CABLTLI  AXD  LEEOB  HUBT. 

At  a  small  party  Leigh  Hunt  had  said  some- 

•  "Memoirs  of  Margaret  FuEer  OssoU**  (Boston, 
ym/S^    VoL  Ui,  pp.  90-lOi. 


thing  about  the  islands  of  the  blest,  or  £1  Dor- 
ado, or  the  Millennium,  and  was  flowing  on  his 
bright  and  hopeful  way,  when  Carlyle  dropped 
some  heavy  tree-trunk  across  Hunt's  pleasant 
stream,  and  banked  it  up  with  philosophical 
doubts  and  objections  at  every  interval  of  the 
speaker's  joyous  progress.  But  the  unmitigated 
Hunt  never  ceased  his  overflowing  anticipations, 
nor  the  saturnine  Carlyle  his  infinite  demurs  to 
those  finite  flourishings.  The  listeners  laughed 
and  applauded  by  turns ;  and  had  now  fairly 
pitted  them  against  each  other,  as  the  philoso- 
pher of  hopefulness  and  of  the  unhopeful.  The 
contest  continued  with  all  that  ready  wit  and 
philosophy,  that  mixture  of  pleasantry  and 
profundity,  that  extensive  knowledge  of  books 
and  character,  with  their  ready  application  in 
argument  or  illustration,  and  that  x>«riect  ease 
and  good-nature  which  distinguished  both  of 
these  men.  The  opponents  were  so  well  matched 
that  it  was  quite  clear  the  contest  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  Bnt  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  party  broke  up.  Thej  all 
sallied  forth,  and  leaving  the  close  room,  the 
candles,  and  the  arguments  behind  them,  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  presence  of  a  most 
brilliant  star-light  night  They  all  looked  up. 
"  Now,"  thought  Hunt,  '*  Carlyle's  done  for  I  ho 
can  have  no  answer  to  that  I "  **  There,"  shouted 
Hunt,  "look  up  there,  look  at  that  glorious 
harmony,  that  sings  with  infinite  voices  an 
eternal  song  of  hope  in  the  soul  of  man." 
Carlyle  looked  up.  They  all  remained  silent  to 
hear  what  he  would  say.  They  began  to  think 
he  was  silenced  at  last— he  was  a  mortal  man. 
But  out  of  that  silence  came  a  few  low-toned 
words,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent  And  who  on 
earth  could  have  anticipated  what  the  voice 
said?  *' Eh!  it's  a  sad  sight  1"  Hunt  sat  down 
on  a  stone  step.  They  all  laughed— then  looked 
very  thoughtful.  Had  the  finite  measured  itself 
with  toflnity,  instead  of  surrendering  itself  up 
to  the  influence!  Again  they  laughed — then 
bade  each  other  good-night,  and  betook  them- 
selves homeward  with  slow  and  serious  pace. — 
B.  H.  HOBNB. 

I  went  to  Cheyne  Row  on  Monday  to  tea; 
Carlyle  was  very  pleasant  It  was  very  interest- 
ing to  hear  his  aooount  of  his  visit  to  the  Bishop 
of  St  David's,  and  hia  feelings  upon  morning 
prayers,  etc.,  which  he  attended,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  had  no  right  to  go  to  a  bishop's  house 
and  not  conform  to  his  ways.  He  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  no  one  saying  good-morning  to 
his  neighbour  when  they  met  in  chapel  in  the 
morning,  before  or  after.  *'  It  was  all  very  well 
done.  It  was  like  so  many  souls  pouring  in 
through  all  the  doors  to  offer  up  their  orisons  to 
the  God  who  sent  them  on  earth.  We  were 
no  longer  men,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
men's  usages  then;  and  after  it  was  over,  all 
these  souls  seemed  to  disperse  again  silently 
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into  Bpace,  and  then,  when  we  met  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, came  the  human  greetings  and  civili- 
ties."  Ton  can  hardly  imagine  the  effect  of  his 
words,  unless  yoa  can  remember  the  singular 
diction  which  he  uses,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  speaks-^CHARLOTTB  Williams 
Wiaw. 

I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  Mr  Carlyle,  bat  he 
came,  and  an  uncommon-looking  man  he  is ;  an 
eagle-like  look  in  his  great  glaring  eyes,  hair 
half  grey,  and  a  strong  Dumfriesshire  tongue. 
He  was  in  a  11060  <2«  cAam^re,  most  kind  and 
courteous.  I  got  him  upon  the  neglect  of  the 
uneducated  and  lapsed  masses ;  he  and  I  were 
quite  at  one.  He  uttered  a  number  of  great 
thoughts  in  magnificent  language;  lightened 
and  thundered  away  in  sublime  style — at  the 
heads  of  governors,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
this  selfish  world ;  and  looked  to  me  very  much 
— as  he  swung  his  airti,  clenched  his  fist,  and 
glared  round  him  with  his  black  beard,  and 
shining  eyes,  and  grizzly  hair — ^like  an  incarna- 
tion of  Thor,  or  Woden,  or  some  other  Scan- 
dinavian divinity.  —  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.D. 

As  the  morning  mists  clear  from  the  Thames, 
various  figure  may  be  seen  strolling  about  with 
that  peculiar  air  which  indicates  expectation 
in  its  possessor.  The  pilgrim  is  sometimes  a 
broad-shouldered  Scot,  sometimes  a  little  towns- 
man from  the  Midlands,  now  and  then  an 
obvious  artisan,  long-limbed  and  bowler-hatted. 
They  can  all  read,  these  lingerers  by  the  Thames. 
They  diligently  peruse  the  morning  papers,  and 
now  and  then  cast  an  eager  look  towards  the 
end  of  Cheyne  Row,  for  they  have  come  many  a 
weary  mile  to  look  upon  their  hero,  who  has 
taught  them,  in  round  terms,  to  appreciate 
their  betters.  At  last  emerges  a  tall,  slightly 
bowed  figure,  surmounted  by  a  wide-awake  of 
ample  brim;  and  as  Thomas  Carlyle  takes  his 
early  morning  stroll  they  gaze,  neither  curiously 
nor  impertinently,  but  reverently.  Unheeding 
he  passes  on,  as  one  whose  spirit  is  not  stirred 
by  public  observation.  This  before  breakfast 
promenade  is  part  of  a  regular  programme, 
through  which  the  inventor  of  the  clothes 
philosophy  works  daily.  Breakfast  over,  work 
commences;  and  here  be  it  observed  that  Mr 
Carlyle  does  not  qualify  reading  and  study  as 
work,  reserving  the  letter  term  for  actual  pro- 
duction. In  this  he  differs  widely  fhim  the 
great  army  of  literary  nihilists — ^the  men  of 
letters  who  pass  their  days  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  take  their  full 
value  out  of  the  London  Library,  but  never 
produce  anything.  His  hours  of  work  are 
short— from  half-past  ten  or  eleven  till  two; 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  being  devoted  to  exer- 
cise, either  in  the  form  of  a  long  walk  with  an 
old  lUend  and  congenial  companion,  or  of  a 


jaunt  up  to  town  in  a  Chelsea  omnibus.  The 
last-named  dissipation  is  a  great  favourite  with 
Bfr  Carlyle.  He  beUeves  that  the  shaking, 
from  which  the  effeminate  hansom  is  comparm- 
tively  free,  but  which  may  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  in  an  omnibus,  is  a  peculiarly  whole- 
some species  of  exerdse.  Till  within  a  few 
years  he  rode  and  drove  a  great  deaL  Making 
a  rapid  calculation  one  day,  he  said  that  during 
the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  production  of 
"  Friedrich  IL,"  he  rode  twice  round  the  world. 
On  alighting  from  the  omnibus  he  wUl  stroll  in 
any  direction,  not  bent  entirely  upon  exercise, 
but  observing  keenly  the  human  comedy  visible 
on  a  London  afternoon.  His  tastes  would  not 
occur  to  one  who  met  him  for  the  first  time 
during  his  afternoon  stroll,  as  being  of  a  literary 
complexion.  He  is  no  loiterer  at  bookstalls  or 
grubber  among  curiosities.  Returning  home 
from  his  afternoon  promenade,  he  reposes  until 
dinner-time.  This  important  ceremony  over,  he 
again  wanders  out  for  a  short  space,  and  then 
sits  down,  not  to  work,  as  he  puts  it,  but  to 
read  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.    .    •    • 

The  reading  preferred  by  the  author  of 
"Hero -Worship"  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  books.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  general 
enough  in  character,  but  the  reader  is  imbued 
with  a  certain  preference  for  works  in  a  bound 
and  otherwise  complete  condition.  Of  news- 
papers he,  despite  his  many  commendations  of 
the  "able  editor,"  is  no  lover.  They  occupy 
too  much  space,  and  their  perusal  too  mudi 
time.  PuMie  Opinion  and  All  the  Tear  Roimd 
are  the  only  periodical  publications  welcomed 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  in  Cheyne  Row, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  leading  journals  is  for 
the  most  part  lost  on  the  historian  of  the  Seven 
Tears'  War.  Books  too,  apart  from  a  few  com- 
panions of  early  life,  are  valued  by  him  not  as 
books,  as  choice  editions,  and  so  forth,  but 
simply  as  shells  which,  when  the  kernel  is 
extracted,  may  be  flung  away.  The  smallness 
of  Mr  Carlyle's  library— perhaps  the  smallest, 
saving  mere  books  of  reference,  that  ever  be- 
longed to  a  great  man  of  letters— is  explained 
by  his  magnificent  memory.  When  a  book  is 
read,  read  with  that  intensity  of  attention  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  of 
value.  He  has  made  it  his  owxl  Whatever  of 
fact  and  truth  and  life  is  in  it^  it  is  absorbed, 
and  the  husk  is  valueless. — The  WorUL 

OABLTIJi*B  PORTRAIT. 

You  can  see  that  fine  old  face,  snowed  np  by 
the  winter  of  time,  rugged  and  lined  with 
channels  of  thought,  in  most  photographic 
shops  and  in  many  albums  The  earnest  eyes 
still  fiaah  beneath  tiie  rugged  brows.  He  wean 
such  a  beard  "as  youth  gone  out  has  left  in 
ashes ; "  there  is  something  scoriae  about  the 
face,  as  if  the  fires  of  a  volcano  had  nearly  burnt 
themselyes  out  and  yet  reserved  some  foiea 
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Age  haa  added  to  it,  not  subdued  it.  Compare 
it  with  earlier  portraits  and  you  will  recognise 
the  troth  that,  wherever  wisdom  dwells  age 
steals  not,  but  reveals  tnie  beauty.  No  ruin  of 
a  strong  tower  clothed  with  ivy  is  more  fine  and 
touching  than  that  head.  The  portrait,  leaning 
thoughtfully  on  the  hand  that  has  laboured  so 
long  and  so  well  with  the  pen,  presents  the 
"  vera  e£9giis  "  of  a  true  king  of  men.  Here,  at 
least,  cries  the  gazer,  is  no  phantasm,  no  sham 
captain,  but  a  man.--J.  H.  Fbibwell. 

I  am  no  worshipper  of  force.  I  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  mere  power,  i,t,,  in  its  quantity 
apart  from  its  quality.  Carlyle*s  earnestness  is 
very  touching  and  noble ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that,  according  to  his  teaching,  if  yon  could 
conceive  an  omnipotent  devil,  you  ought  to 
worship  him  as  much  as  Israel's  Jehovah. 
[So  that  he  is  in  one  sense  a  modern  Manichee.] 
I  suspect  so.  And  an  omnipotent  militia  of 
darkness  would  be  the  very  horror  of  horrors. 
.  •  •  The  connection  between  Carlylism  and 
despotism  I  see,  but  the  link  is  nowhere  ex- 
plicitly avowed.  Carlyle  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  understand,  and  very  difficult  to  ixtdgt. 
Why  did  he  call  Chalmers  the  last  of  the  Chris- 
tians ?  I  suppose  he  forgets  what  he  has  written 
elsewhere.  Hero-worship  I  ah  well,  he  and  I 
have  to  meet  a  strange  hero  yet — Ocbarof — ^the 
greatest  that  I  know  of,  next  to  him  who  over- 
came him.    Carlyle  has  great  faith  in  the  devil, 


but  I  suspect  he  always  appreciates  quantity  of 
being  and  of  power  more  than  quidity. — Db 
John  Duncan. 

carlylk's  vocation. 

England,  says  Bunsen,  *<  has  in  this  century  re- 
turned to  the  course  rather  indicated  than  traced 
by  Bacon.  History  has  here  to  name— first,  the 
genius  of  Coleridge,  greater  still  by  his  inspiring 
influence  than  his  own  writings.  The  progress  in 
this  line  is  marked,  in  two  diverging  directions 
and  schools,by  Frederick  Maurice  and  by  Thomaa 
Carlyle."  ...  As  Manricelmay  be  called  the 
Semitic  exponent  of  the  deepest  elements  of 
English  thought  and  life  in  this  field,  Carlyle, 
as  a  philosopher  on  history,  .  .  .  may  be 
designated  its  Anglo-Germanic  prophets  He 
considers  it  his  principal  vocation  to  point  out 
that  all  real  progress  and  all  development  in 
history  are  due,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  to 
the  inward  truth  and  reality  in  man,  and,  in 
the  highest  degree,  to  the  heroes  of  mankind. 
Both  individuals  and  nations  who  act  against 
that  reality  fulfil  their  destiny  in  perishing. 
Although  his  exposition  and  iJiat  of  Maurice 
may  appear  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  Continental  inquirer  will  easily  discover  in 
both  the  same  national  instinct  to  consider  real 
life  and  action  as  the  final  object  of  man,  as 
the  highest  reality  of  thought,  and  the  safest, 
if  not  the  only  safe  standard  of  truth. — Memoir 
of  Charles  Kingsley. 


THOMAS    ARNOLD,    D.D. 

[1795-1842.] 


TBovAS  Arnold  was  bom  on  13th  June  1795 
at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  His 
father  was  a  collector  of  customs  at  Cowes.  In 
1808  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  school,  in 
Wiltshire,  under  Dr  Griffiths,  and  in  1807  he 
removed  to  Winchester  College,  where  he  re- 
mained till  181L  He  was  at  this  time  of  a  shy 
and  retiring  disposition,  with  peculiar  pursuits 
of  his  own,  the  style  and  tone  of  his  letters 
plainly  showing  that  they  were  produced  by 
living  chiefly  amongst  his  elders,  and  hearing 
read  to  him  books  suited  for  a  more  advanced 
age^  One  of  his  schoolfellows  said  of  him, 
that  "he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions,  and  utterly 
Immovable  by  force  or  fraud,  when  he  had 
snade  up  his  mind,  whether  right  or  wrong." 
He  was  fond  of  ballad  poetry,  and  composed  a 
kog  poem,  in  imitation  of  Boott's  *'  Marmion," 
entitled  "Simon  de  Montfort,"  which  gained 
him  the  distinction  of  being  called  "Poet 
Arnold.**  He  also  excelled  in  his  knowledge  of 
and  geography. 


In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  elected  a  scholar 
at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  His  name 
was  placed  in  the  first  class  in  littero  Hnmani- 
ores  in  1814;  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College ;  and  in  1816  and 
1817  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  two  Uni- 
versity essays— Latin  and  English.  Amongst 
the  friends  made  during  his  college  career  were 
J.  T.  Coleridge,  afterwards  Lord  Coleridge,  Dr 
Hawkins,  and  Dr  Whately,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  He  next  took  private  pupils, 
and  read  extensively  in  the  Oxford  libraries, 
making  abstracts  of  tiie  books  read,  and  writing 
original  sketches  in  history  and  tiieology.  In 
his  historical  reading  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  himself  thoroughly  master  of  one  par- 
ticular period. 

Fixing  on  his  ftiture  course  of  Ufe,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  at  Oxford  in  December  1818; 
and  on  11th  August  1820  he  married  Mary  Pen- 
rose, youngest  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Pen- 
rose, rector  of  Fledborough,  Nottinghamshire. 
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Previoas  to  this  event  he  had  settled  at  Lale- 
ham,  near  Staines,  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and 
sister.  Here  he  remained  nine  years,  preparing 
yonng  men  for  the  universities.  Six  out  of  his 
nine  children  were  bom  here.  Here  also  his  re- 
ligions convictions  gained  depth  and  strength, 
grew  to  be  the  life  of  his  life.  A  friend  said: 
"No  one  could  know  him  even  a  little,  and  not  be 
struck  by  his  absolute  wrestling  with  evil,  so  that 
like  St  Paul  he  seemed  to  be  battling  with  the 
wicked  one,  and  yet  with  the  feeling  of  Gk>d'B 
help  on  his  side,  scorning  as  well  as  hating  him.'* 
His  retirement  at  Laleham  was  only  broken  by 
short  tours  in  England  or  on  the  Continent 
during  his  vacation.  In  1828  he  wrote,  '*I 
have  always  thought,  with  regard  to  ambition, 
that  I  should  like  to  be  aiut  Cceatxr  aut  nuUuSf 
and  as  it  is  pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I 
shall  not  be  Caesar,  I  am  quite  content  to  live 
in  peace  as  nulhu."  His  favourite  passage  of 
Holy  Writ  at  this  time  was:  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and 
then  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to  you." 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  curate  of 
the  place  in  the  parish  church  and  the  Work- 
house, and  in  visiting  the  villagers;  this  latter 
privilege  he  valued  highly. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  into  his  work 
as  private  tutor  will  be  best  given  in  his  own 
words,  written  afterwards: 

"  I  know  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  wife  and 
I  always  happened  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  if  I 
were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no  demerit  of  my  own, 
I  would  take  to  it  again  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  eqjoy,  the  society  of 
youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all 
alive  in  limbs  and  spirits  at  least,  if  not  in 
mind,  while  in  older  persons  the  body  and 
spirits  often  become  lazy  and  languid  without 
the  mind  gaining  any  vigour  to  compensate  for 
it  Do  not  take  your  work  as  a  dose,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  it  nauseous.  I  am  sure 
yon  will  not,  if  your  wife  does  not,  and  if  she  is 
a  sensible  woman,  she  will-  not  either  if  you  do 
not.  The  misery  of  private  tuition  seems  to 
me  to  consist  in  this,  that  men  enter  upon  it  as 
a  means  to  some  ftirther  end,  are  always  im- 
patient for  the  time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ; 
whereas  if  you  enter  upon  it  heartily  as  your 
life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon  any  other 
profession,  you  are  not  then  in  danger  of  grudg- 
ing every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of 
how  much  privacy  and  how  much  society  it  is 
robbing  you;  but  you  take  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  making  it  your  material  occupation,  and 
devote  your  time  to  it,  and  then  you  find  that 
it  is  in  itself  full  of  interest,  and  keeps  life's 
current  fresh  and  wholesome  by  bringing  you 
in  such  perpetual  contact  with  all  the  spring  of 
youthful  liveliness.  I  should  say,  have  your 
pupils  a  good  deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar 
with  them  as  you  possibly  can.  I  did  this  con- 
tinually more  and  more  before  I  left  Laleham, 


going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping,  and  all  other 
gymnastic  exercises  withinT  my  capacity,  and 
sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with  them.  They, 
I  believe,  always  liked  it,  and  I  ei:goyed  it  my- 
self like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly  the 
better  for  it" 

An  old  pupil,  Mr  Price,  bean  witness  to  the 
conscientious  work  of  this  period: 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me 
at  once  on  joining  the  Laleham  circle  was,  the 
wonderful  healthiness  of  tone  and  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  it.  Everything  about  me  I  immedi- 
ately found  to  be  most  real;  it  was  a  place 
where  a  new-comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and 
earnest  work  was  going  forward.  Dr  Arnold's 
great  power  as  a  private  tutor  resided  in  this, 
that  he  gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life. 
Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
work  for  him  to  do — ^that  his  happiness  as  well 
as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that  work  welL  Hence 
an  indescribable  zest  was  communicated  to  a 
young  man's  feelings  about  life;  a  strange  joy 
came  over  him  on  discovering  that  he  had  the 
means  of  being  useful,  and  thus  of  being  happy; 
and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment  sprang 
up  towards  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to 
value  life  and  his  own  self,  and  his  work  and 
mission  in  this  world.  All  this  was  founded  on 
the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  Arnold's 
character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  re- 
ality; on  the  unfeigned  regard  he  had  for  work 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  its  value 
both  for  the  complex  aggregate  of  society  and 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  individual 
Thus,  pupils  of  the  most  different  natures  were 
keenly  stimulated;  none  felt  that  he  was  left 
out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not  endowed  with 
laiige  powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open 
to  him  in  the  honourable  pursuit  of  nsefalness. 
This  wonderful  power  of  making  all  his  pupils 
respect  themselves,  and  of  awakening  in  them  a 
consciousness  of  the  duties  that  God  assigned  to 
them  personally,  and  of  the  consequent  reward 
each  should  have  of  his  labours,  was  one  of 
Arnold's  most  characteristic  features  aa  a  trainer 
of  youth ;  he  possessed  it  eminently  at  Rugby; 
but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recoUectiomi, 
he  had  it  quite  as  remarkably  at  Tjaleham.  His 
hold  over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  aston- 
ished me.  It  was  not  so  much  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  his  genius,  or  learning,  or  elo- 
quence which  stirred  within  them;  it  was  a 
sympathetic  thrill,  caught  fiom  a  spirit  that  was 
earnestly  at  work  in  the  world — whoM  work 
was  healthy,  sustained,  and  constantly  carried 
forward  in  the  fear  of  God— a  work  that  was 
founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  its  duty  and  its 
value ;  and  was  coupled  with  such  a  true  homil- 
ity,  such  an  unaffected  simplicity,  that  others 
could  not  help  being  invigorated  by  the  aane 
feeling,  and  with  the  belief  that  they  too  in  thdr 
measure  could  go  and  do  likewise^ 

**  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  pre- 
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dilection  for  one  class  of  work  above  another; 
no  enthusiasm  for  any  one-sided  object;  but  a 
hnmble,  profound,  and  most  religions  conscious- 
uesi  that  work  is  the  appointed  calling  of  man 
on  earth,  the  end  for  which  his  various  faculties 
were  given,  the  element  in  which  his  nature  is 
ordained  to  develop  itself,  and  in  which  his  pro- 
gressive advance  towards  heaven  is  to  lie.  Hence, 
each  pupil  felt  assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy 
in  his  own  particular  growth  and  character  of 
talent;  in  striving  to  cultivate  his  own  gifts,  in 
whatever  direction  they  might  lead  him,  he 
invariably  found  Arnold  not  only  approving, 
but  positively  and  sincerely  valuing  for  them- 
selves the  results  he  had  arrived  at;  and  that 
approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity  and  a 
worth  both  to  himself  and  his  labour." 

The  study  of  philology  and  history  engaged 
his  attention  while  at  Laleham.  He  also  em- 
ployed himself  on  a  Lexicon  of  Thucydides,  an 
edition  of  this  author,  with  notes,  Latin  and 
Knglish,  a  short  history  of  Greece,  and  several 
articles  for  the  "Encyclopedia  Metropolitana." 
The  reading  of  Niebuhr*s  **  History  of  Home,"  he 
said,  ''opened  wide  before  my  eyes  the  extent 
of  my  own  ignorance,"  and  he  resolved  to  delay 
any  independent  work  on  this  subject  until  he 
had  studied  the  new  field  of  inquiry  suggested 
to  him.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  which  had 
been  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Laleham, 
was  published  in  1828,  and  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  In  the  preface  he  explained  the 
aim  of  the  sermons  being  "  to  bring  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  and 
pnctioes  of  my  own  countrymen  in  my  own 
time,  and  particularly  to  those  of  my  own 
station  in  society,  with  whose  sentiments  and 
language  I  am  naturally  most  familiar,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  have  tried  to  write  in  such  a  style 
as  might  be  used  in  real  life,  in  serious  conver- 
sation with  our  friends,  or  with  those  who 
asked  our  advice ;  in  the  language,  in  short,  of 
common  life,  and  applied  to  the  cases  of  com- 
mon life ;  but  ennobled  and  strengthened  by  those 
prindplee  and  feelings  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  GospeL**  This  volume  is  regarded 
by  Dean  Stanley,  his  biographer,  as  the  best 
introduction  to  all  his  later  works,  and  as  among 
the  fint  real  attempts  to  break  through  the 
conventional  phraseology  with  which  English 
pveaching  had  been  long  encumbered. 

The  head- mastership  of  Rugby  becoming 
vacant  in  August  1827,  by  the  resignation  of  Dr 
Wooll,  Arnold,  although  coming  late  amongst 
the  list  of  applicants,  became  a  candidate.  His 
testimonials  were  read  last,  amongst  those  of  the 
numerous  candidates ;  one  letter  from  Dr  Haw- 
kins predicted  that  if  Arnold  were  elected  to 
the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he  would  change 
the  face  of  education  in  English  public  schools. 
He  was  elected  in  December  1827.  Writing  to 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Blackstone,  he  says :  "  It  would 
be  foolish  to  talk  of  the  deep  love  that  I  bear  to 


Laleham,  and  the  wrench  which  it  will  be  to 
part  from  it ;  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  a 
lively  interest  in  Rugby.  .  .  .  May  God 
grant  that  I  may  labour  with  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  Him,  and  with  none  in  myself  with- 
out Him."  And  to  the  Rev.  John  Tucker 
he  wrote:  "The  Rugby  prospect  I  contem- 
plate with  a  very  strong  interest;  the  work  I 
am  not  afraid  of  if  I  get  my  proper  exercise ; 
but  I  want  absolute  play  like  a  boy,  and  neither 
riding  nor  walking  will  make  up  for  my  leaping- 
pole  and  gallows,  and  bathing,  when  the  youths 
used  to  go  with  me,  and  I  felt  completely  for 
the  time  a  boy  as  they  were.  It  is  this  entire 
relaxation,  I  think,  at  intervals,  such  again  as 
my  foreign  tours  have  afforded,  ^t  gives  me  so 
keen  an  appetite  for  my  work  at  other  times, 
and  has  enabled  me  to  go  through  it  not  only 
with  no  fatigue,  but  with  a  sense  of  absolute 
pleasure. "  Entering  upon  his  work  with  whole- 
heartedness,  his  vigorous  and  upright  character 
impressed  itself  upon  every  department  of  the 
school  and  upon  its  pupils ;  the  ultimate  aim  of 
all  his  teaching  being  to  train  them  up  to  be- 
come Christian  men,  "whose  age  did  not  pre- 
vent their  faults  from  being  sins,  or  their  ex- 
cellences i^m  being  noble  and  Christian  virtues ; 
whose  situation  did  not  of  itself  make  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  their 
daily  lives  an  impracticable  vision."  The 
education  given  was  not  based  upon  religion, 
but  was  itself  religious.  "  It  was  felt,"  says  his 
biographer,  "that  he  had  the  power,  in  which 
so  many  teachers  have  been  deficient,  of  saying 
what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying  what  he 
did  not  mean— the  power  of  doing  what  was 
right,  and  speaking  what  was  true,  and  think- 
ing what  was  good,  independently  of  any  pro- 
fessional or  conventional  notions  that  so  to  act, 
speak,  or  think,  was  becoming  or  expedient." 
The  reforms  which  he  carried  out,  and  his 
method  of  education  are  arranged  by  his  bio- 
grapher under  the  divisions  of  the  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  the  system  of  instruction, 
the  chapel  services,  and  his  own  personal  inter- 
couzse  and  influence. 

Punishment  was  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  background  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school ; 
he  endeavoured  instead,  by  kindness  and  en- 
couragement, to  attract  the  '*good  and  noble 
feelings  of  tiiose  with  whom  he  had  to  deal" 
He  stated  the  matter  thus : 

<*  The  beau-ideal  of  school  discipline  with  re- 
gard to  young  boys  would  seem  to  be  this,  that 
whilst  corporal  punishment  was  retained  on 
principle  as  fitly  answering  to  and  marking  the 
naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood,  and  there- 
fore as  conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to 
persons  in  such  a  state,  we  should  cherish  and 
encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by 
the  several  boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from 
the  natural  punishment  of  their  age  by  rising 
above  its  naturally  low  tone  of  principle." 
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Flogging  he  mostly  confined  to  graye  offences, 
to  lying,  drinking,  or  habitual  idleness.  The 
sight  of  a  knot  of  Ticioos  boys  gathered  ronnd 
the  Bchool-hoase  fire,  made  him  think  that  he 
saw  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  them.  His  great 
anxiety  was,  to  have  "infused  into  a  society  of 
boys  sach  elements  as,  without  being  too  dis- 
similar to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest,  shall 
yet  be  so  superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  whole. "  He  looked  to  the  governing  power, 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
school,  for  securing  control  over  the  younger 
scholars.  He  would  seriously  address  them 
thus  after  making  a  few  remarks  on  their  work 
in  the  lessons:  "Speaking  to  you,  as  to  young 
men  who  can  enter  into  what  I  say,  I  wish  you 
to  feel  that  you  have  another  duty  to  perform, 
holding  the  situation  that  you  do  in  the  sehool ; 
of  the  importance  of  this  I  wish  you  all  to  feel 
sensible,  and  of  the  enormous  influence  you 
posseis,  in  ways  in  which  we  cannot,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  on  all  below  you;  and  I  wish  you  to 
see  fully  how  many  and  great  are  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  you  here  of  doing  good- 
good,  too,  of  lasting  benefit  to  yourselves  as 
well  as  to  others ;  there  is  no  place  where  you 
will  find  better  opportunities  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  you  will  then  have  reason  to  look 
back  to  your  life  here  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
You  will  soon  find,  when  you  change  your  life 
here  for  that  at  the  universities,  how  very  few 
in  comparison  they  are  there,  however  willing 
you  may  then  be,— at  any  rate  during  the  first 
part  of  your  life  there.  That  there  is  good, 
working  in  the  school,  I  most  fully  believe,  and 
we  cannot  feel  too  thankful  for  it;  in  many  in- 
dividual instances,  in  different  parts  of  the 
school,  I  have  seen  the  change  from  evil  to  good 
— to  mention  instances  would  of  course  be 
wrong.  The  state  of  the  school  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  us  all,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
encourage  us  to  increased  exertions ;  and  I  am 
sure  we  ought  all  to  feel  it  a  subject  of  most 
sincere  thankfulness  to  God;  but  we  must  not 
stop  here ;  we  must  exert  ourselves  with  earnest 
prayer  to  Gk)d  for  its  continuance.  And  what  I 
have  often  said  before  I  repeat  now :  what  we 
must  look  for  here  is,  1st,  religious  and  moral 
principle;  2dly,  gentlemanly  conduct;  Sdly, 
inteUectual  abiUty." 

He  had  entered  on  his  work  convinced  that 
"  the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  a  school- 
master is  to  get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects," 
and  until  this  was  done  a  great  public  school, 
he  believed,  would  never  be  what  it  might  be, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  the  school  work  really  a  religious  work, 
and  introduced  a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson 
in  the  sixth  form.  He  had  little  regard  for 
mere  cleverness  aside  from  goodness.  A  plod- 
ding boy  was  always  encouraged  by  him.  "  If 
there  be  one  thing  on  earth,"  he  said,  "which 
is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  Qod's  wisdom 


blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  when 
they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously 
cultivated."     He  maintained  from  the  begin- 
ning that  classical  studies  should  be  the  basis 
of  intellectual  teaching.    It  was  not  knowledge^ 
but  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge,  which  he 
had  to  teach.     He  was  the  first  Englishman, 
says  his  biographer,  who  drew  attention  in  our 
public  schools  to  the  historical,  political,  and 
philosophical  value  of  philology  and  of  the 
ancient  writen,  as  distinguished  frt>m  the  mere 
verbal  criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  the 
last  century.     The  study  of  modem  history, 
modern  languages,  and  mathematics,  were  by 
him  first  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the 
school.    It  was  his  practice  to  teach  by  ques- 
tioning, and  he  seldom  gave  information,  unless 
the  recipient  was  prepared  to  receive  it.    Of 
younger  boys  he  said :  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  they  should  undersHamd  all  they 
learn ;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  tlM> 
memory  should  act  vigorously,  independent  of 
the   understanding — whereas   a   man    cannot 
usually  recollect  a  thing  unless  he  undentands 
it."    For  himself,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  being 
perpetually  learning,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  above  the  level  of  his  scholars.    In  hii 
Scripture  lessons  he  showed  that  he  held  fresh 
views  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death,  "his  rich 
mind  filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the  Gospel 
history,  to  him  the  most  interesting  fcuA  that 
has  ever  happened — as  real,  as  exciting  as  any 
recent  event  in  modem  history  of  which  the 
actual  effects  are  visible."    In  the  school  chapel 
he  displayed  dignity,  simplicity,  and  manliness 
of  devotion,  while  performing  the  chapel  service 
His  preaching  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  boys 
assembled.      "His   very  presence,"   says  his 
biographer,  in  speaking  of  his  private  influence, 
"seemed  to  create  a  new  spring  of  health  sod 
vigour  within  them,  and  to  give  to  life  an 
interest  and  an  elevation  which  remained  with 
them  long  after  they  had  left  him."     With 
regard  to  his  own  work,  he  said,  "  I  suppose 
the  desirable  feeling  to  entertain  is  always  to 
expect  to  succeed,  and  never  think  that  yon 
have  succeeded." 

The  life  and  welfare  of  the  nation  was  to  him 
an  individual  thing,  so  intensely  interssted 
was  he  in  the  advance  of  political  and  sodal 
reform.  "He  was  an  idoloclast,"  said  Arch* 
deacon  Hare,  "  at  once  zealous  and  fesrless  in 
demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and  at  the  ssme 
time  animated  with  a  raverent  love  for  the  ideas 
which  those  idols  camalise  and  stifle."  He  had 
a  rare  facility  of  turning  spara  time  to  aceoont, 
and  readily  mastered  the  contents  of  any  book 
beforo  him.  His  love  of  histoiy  graw  upon 
him,  and  historical  characten  and  events  were 
to  him  great  realities.  He  was  himself  strongest 
in  the  political  department  of  history ;  he  felt 
the  greatest  delight  in  studying  the  hirtory  of 
Greece  and  Home.     He  was  fint  led  to  the 
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Ktndy  of  the  history  of  Rome,  which  in  some 
degree  he  felt  to  be  the  history  of  the  world,  by 
the  personal  regard  for,  and  Uie  enconragement 
reoelTed  from  Niebohr  and  Chevalier  Bansen. 
Three  Tolumes  of  his  projected  history  of  Rome 
were  issned,  when  it  was  broken  off  by  his  death 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  War.  His  views 
as  to  the  connection  between  Chnrch  and  State 
were  decided,  and  are  thos  given  by  his  bio- 
grapher: 

"Convinced  as  he  was,  that  the  founders  of 
our  present  constitution  in  Church  and  State 
did  'truly  consider  them  to  be  identical,  the 
Christian  nation  of  England  to  be  the  Church 
of  England,  the  head  of  that  nation  to  be  for 
that  very  reason  the  head  of  the  Church,'  he 
asked  with  an  indignant  sorrow,  'whether  it 
were  indeed  indifference  or  latitudinarianism, 
to  wish  most  devoutly  that  this  noble,  this 
divine  theory  might  be  fully  and  for  ever 
realised.'  It  was  still  the  vision  which  closed 
the  viflta  of  all  his  speculations;  the  ideal 
whole,  which  might  be  incorporated  part  by 
part  into  the  existing  order  of  society;  the 
ideal  end  which  each  successive  age  might 
approach  more  closely — its  very  remoteness 
only  impressing  him  more  deeply  with  the 
conviction  of  the  enormous  efforts  which  must 
be  made  to  bring  all  social  institutions  nearer 
to  that  perfection  which  Christianity  designed 
for  them,  of  the  enormous  mass  of  evil  which 
lay  undisturbed  because  so  few  dared  to  acknow« 
ledge  the  identity  of  the  cause  of  reform  with 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  still,  in  its 
more  practical  form,  the  great  idea  of  which  the 
several  parts  of  his  life  were  so  many  distinct 
exemplifications;  his  sermons — his  teaching — 
his  government  of  the  school— his  public  acts — 
his  own  personal  character;  and  to  which  all 
his  dreams  of  wider  usefulness  instinctively 
tamed,  Irom  the  first  faint  outline  of  his  hopes 
in  his  eaiiiest  letten  down  to  the  last  evening 
of  his  life,  when  the  last  thought  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  luture,  was  of  '  that  great  work, 
d  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it' " 

His  life  at  home,  in  his  study  or  in-  the 
private  circle,  was  cheerful,  free,  and  uncon- 
strained. His  biographer  speaks  of  the  ' '  almost 
awful  happiness  of  his  domestic  life."  He  was 
Cither,  guide,  general  referee,  and  playfellow 
amongst  his  diildren.  His  intercourse  with  the 
poor  was  also  manly  and  unaffected.  "  I  never 
knew  such  a  humble  man  as  the  doctor,"  said 
the  parish  derk  at  Laleham ;  "he  comes  and 
shakes  us  by  the  hand  as  if  he  was  one  of  us." 
This  was  also  true  in  his  life,  during  his  latter 
ycan^  at  Fox  How,  a  small  estate  between 
Rydal  and  Ambleside,  which  he  purchased  In 
1S82,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  retreat,  should 
he  retire  f^om  school,  or  to  his  family  in  ease  of 
his  death.  "I  feel,"  he  said,  "that  I  love 
Muldlescjc  and  Westmoreland,  but  I  care  no- 
thing for  Warwickshire,  and  am  in  it  like  a 


plant  sunk  in  the  ground  in  a  pot ;  my  roots 
never  strike  beyond  the  pot." 

Writing  to  the  Rev.  J.  Tucker,  26th  October 
1829,  he  says: 

"  If  we  are  alive  fifteen  years  hence,  I  think 
I  would  go  with  you  gladly  to  Swan  River,  if 
they  will  make  me  schoolmaster  there,  and  lay 
my  bones  in  the  land  of  kangaroos  and  opossums. 
I  laugh  about  it;  yet  if  my  wife  were  alive,  and 
able  to  go,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  benefit 
to  the  good  cause  to  go  out  with  all  my  family, 
and  become  a  Swan  River  man ;  and  I  should 
try  to  get  others  of  our  friends  to  go  out  with 
us.  My  notion  is,  that  no  missionaryising  is 
half  so  beneficial,  as  to  try  to  pour  sound  and 
healthy  blood  into  a  young  civilised  society ;  to 
make  one  colony,  if  possible,  like  the  ancient 
colonies,  or  like  New  England— a  living  sucker 
from  the  mother-country,  bearing  the  same 
blossoms  and  the  same  fruits,  not  a  reproduc- 
tion of  its  vilest  excrescences,  its  ignorance,  and 
its  wickedness,  while  all  its  good  elements  are 
left  behind  in  the  process.  No  words  can  tell 
the  evil  of  such  colonies  as  we  have  hitherto 
planted,  where  the  best  parts  of  the  new  society 
have  been  men  too  poor  to  carry  with  them  or 
to  gain  much  of  the  higher  branches  of  know- 
ledge; or  else  mere  official  functionaries  from 
England,  whose  hearts  and  minds  have  been 
always  half  at  home,  and  who  have  never 
identified  themselves  with  the  laud  in  which 
they  were  working.  But  if  you  and  your 
sisters  were  to  go  out,  with  half  Southborough 
after  you  —  apothecary,  lawyers,  butchers, 
bakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  labourers— and 
if  we  were  to  join  with  a  similar  draught  fh>m 
Rugby  and  Laleham,  I  think  we  should  deserve 
to  be  draY/KCTTot  ^ipyerai  both  here  and  in 
Swan  River.  Such  are  my  notions  about  it; 
and  I  am  not  clear  that  I  shall  not  devote  my 
first  £1000  that  I  make  here  to  the  purchase  of 
land  in  Swan  River,  that  I  may  have  my  estate 
and  the  school  buildings  got  into  due  order, 
before  I  shut  up  shop  at  Rugby.  Meantime,  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  I  ought  to  shut  up 
shop  forthwith,  and  adjourn  to  the  next  asylum 
for  daft  people,  because  I  am  thus  wildly 
dreaming  about  Swan  River,  instead  of  talking 
soberly  about  Rugby.  But  Rugby  is  a  very 
nice  place  all  the  same,  and  I  wish  you  would 
come  and  form  your  own  judgment  of  it,  or 
that  some  of  your  sisters  would,  if  yon  cannot 
or  will  not." 

Deeply  interested  in  the  state  of  the  country, 
a  gloom  was  cast  over  his  spirit  by  the  rural 
disturbances  of  1830,  by  the  agitation  connected 
with  the  Reform  BUI,  and  by  the  visitation  of 
cholera  in  1831-32.  "I  cannot  understand," 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  the  clergy  in 
this  connection,  "  what  is  the  good  of  a  national 
Church  if  it  be  not  to  Christianise  the  nation, 
and  introduce  the  principlee  of  Christianity 
into  men's  social  and  dvil  relations,  and  expose 


the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which  maintains 
the  game  laws,  and  in  agricolture  and  trade 
■eems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  sin  as 
covetoosness,  and  that  if  a  man  is  not  dishonest, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  make  all  the  profit 
of  his  capital  that  he  can." 

The  following  important  communication  re- 
garding the  publications  of  the  "Society  for  the 
Diffadon  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  contains  his 
views  as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  after- 
wards to  Charles  Knight,  that  these  communi- 
cations had  not  been  placed  in  his  hands  while 
superintending  the  society's  publications : 

"I  am  not  wishing  to  see  the  Society's  tracts 
turned  into  sermons — ^far  less  to  see  them  inter- 
meddle in  what  are  strictly  theological  contro- 
versies; but  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Unitarians,  all  Christians  have  a  common 
ground  in  all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity, 
and  beyond  that  I  never  wish  to  go;  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  as  forced  and  unnatural  in  us 
now  to  dismiss  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  and 
its  great  motives  from  our  consideration — as  is 
done  habitually,  for  example,  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  books— as  it  is  to  fill  our  pages  with 
Hebraisms,  and  to  write  and  speak  in  the  words 
and  style  of  the  Bible.  The  slightest  touches 
of  Christian  principle  and  Christian  hope  in  the 
society's  biographical  and  historical  articles 
would  be  a  sort  of  living  salt  to  the  whole ;  and 
would  exhibit  that  union  which  I  never  will 
consent  to  think  unattainable,  between  good- 
ness and  wisdom — ^between  everything  that  is 
manly,  sensible,  and  free,  and  everything  that 
is  pure  and  self-denying,  and  humble,  and 
heavenly." 

**  There  was  a  show  of  reason,"  he  said,  *'in 
excluding  Christianity  from  the  plan  of  the 
society's  works,  so  long  as  they  avowedly  con- 
fined themselves  to  science  or  to  intellectual 
instruction ;  but  in  a  paper  intended  to  improve 
its  readers  numdlj/,  to  make  men  better  and 
happier,  as  well  as  better  informed,  surely 
neutrality  with  regard  to  Christianity  is,  virtu- 
ally, hostiUty."  "  For  myself,"  he  adds,  <*  I  am 
well  aware  of  my  own  insignificance,  but  if 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  Penny 
Magazine  assuming  a  decidedly  Christian  tone 
than  mere  difficulties  of  execution,  I  would 
most  readily  offer  my  best  services,  such  as 
they  are,  to  the  society,  and  would  endeavour 
to  furnish  them  regularly  with  articles  of  the 
kind  that  I  desire.  My  occupations  here  are  so 
engrossing,  that  it  would  be  personally  very 
inconvenient  to  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  am  not  so 
absurd  as  to  think  my  offer  of  any  value, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  a  practical  difiSculty 
existing  as  to  finding  a  writer,  should  the 
principle  itself  be  approved  of.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  if  the  Fenny  Magazine  were 
decidedly  and  avowedly  Christian,  many  of  the 
deigy  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  most 
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delighted  to  assist  its  circulation  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  For  myself,  I  should 
think  that  I  could  not  do  too  much  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  what  would  then  be  so 
grea^  a  national  blessing;  and  I  should  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  offer  £50  annually  towards  it,  so 
long  aa  my  remaining  in  my  present  situation 
enabled  me  to  gratify  my  inclinations  to  that 
extent" 

An  attempt  of  his  own  to  set^  up  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Engli^maaCs  MegigteT,  more 
fully  to  carry  out  his  views,  was  not  sucoeesfnl. 
It  led,  however,  to  his  sending  several  com- 
munications, bearing  on  the  main  causes  of 
social  distress  in  England*  to  Mr  Piatt,  editor 
of  the  Sheffield  CouranL 

To  hia  Nephew,  J,  Ward,  Esq, ,  on  his  Marriage, 

Brathat  Hall,  7th  July  1832. 
A  man's  life  in  London,  while  he 
is  single,  may  be  very  stirring,  and  very  in- 
tellectual, but  I  imagine  that  it  must  have  a 
hardening  effect,  and  that  this  effect  wiU  be 
more  felt  every  year  as  the  counter  tendenctes 
of  youth  become  less  powerful  The  most 
certain  softeners  of  a  man's  moral  akin,  and 
sweeteners  of  his  blood,  are,  I  am  sure,  domestic 
intercourse  in  a  happy  marriage,  and  intercoursa 
with  the  poor.  It  is  very  hard,  I  imagine,  in 
our  present  state  of  society,  to  keep  up  inter* 
course  with  God  without  one  or  both  of  these 
aids  to  foster  it.  Romantic  and  iiuitastic 
indolence  was  the  fault  of  other  times  and 
other  countries;  here  I  crave  more  and  more 
every  day  to  find  men  unfevered  by  the  con- 
stant excitement  of  the  world,  whether  literary, 
political,  oonunercial,  or  fashionable ;  men  who, 
while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is  around  them, 
feel  also  who  is  above  them.  I  would  give 
more  than  I  can  say,  if  your  Useful  Knowledge 
Society  committee  had  this  last  feeling,  as 
strongly  as  they  have  the  other  purely  and 
beneficently.  ...  I  care  not  for  one  party 
or  the  other,  but  I  do  care  for  the  country,  and 
for  interests  more  precious  than  that  of  the 
country,  which  the  present  disordered  state  of 
the  human  mind  seems  threatening.  But  this 
mixes  strangely  vrith  your  present  prospects, 
and  I  hope  we  may  both  manage  to  live  in 
peace  with  our  families  in  the  land  of  our 
fathers,  without  crossing  the  Atlantia" 


The  following  is  a  loving  sketch  of  his  sister 
Susannah  Arnold,  who  died  at  Lalehaxn,  20th 
August  1832,  after  twenty  years'  trouble  from 
spinal  complaint : 

"  I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delightful  aab- 
ject — ^my  most  dear  and  blessed  aister.  I  never 
saw  a  more  perfect  instance  of  the  spuit  of 
power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mixid ;  in- 
tense love,  almost  to  the  annihilation  of  selfish- 
ness— a  daily  martyrdom  for  twenty  yeais» 
during  wliich  she  adhered  to  her  esrly •formed 
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vnolntion  of  nerer  talking  about  hanelf; 
tkoaglitAd  abont  tha  vary  pina  and  rtbaada  of 
mj  wifa'a  dnai^  about  the  maUiig  of  a  doU'a 
cap  for  a  ehild^bat  of  henalf,  lavo  only  aa 
lagaided  bar  rtpening  In  all  goodneaa,' wholly 
thoni^tlaii,  enjoying  ararything  lovely,  graoe* 
ftO,  beantifti],  ui^-ininded,  whether  In  Qod'a 
w^ca  or  naa'a,  with  the  keenest  leliah^  fai- 
beiittng  the  earth  to  the  very  folnen  of  the 
ptomlae^  though  never  leaving  her  crib,  nor 
MiiMig<«g  her  poetnre;  and  preeerved  through 
the  very  valley  of  the  ahadow  of  death,  from  all 
feer  or  Impotienoe,  or  from  every  dond  of  Im* 
paired  reaaon,  whioh  might  mar  the  beauty  of 
C3iriatra  Bpixit'a  gloiiona  work.  Hay  God  grant 
thai  I  might  eome  bnt  within  one  hnndred 
dogreea  of  her  plaoe  la  glory  1" 

!%•  political  agitation  for  reform  in  1883, 
taking  the  ahi^  of  a  cry  fbr  Ciharch  reform,  he 
iaened  a  pamphlet  on  '*  The  Principles  of  Cfanrch 
Reform."    ''Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  to  see 
the  Ertablishment  reformed,**  he  said,  "  at  once, 
fortheaakeof  ita  greater  secority  and  ita  greater 
perfection ;  bat  whether  refonned  or  not,  may 
God  la  His  mercy  aave  na  firom  the  calamity  of 
seeing  it  destroyed."    Its  pnblication  created  a 
sensation,  and  within  six  months  of  its  isane  it 
passed  throogh  four  editiona.  To  the  &lwi6i«yfc 
Itewiem  of  1886  he  contributed  an  article  on 
"The  Oxford  Malignanta,"  which  waa  a  strong 
oondamnation  of  the  opinions  and  the  conduct 
of  the  High  Church  party.  He  aocepteda  fellow- 
ship la  the  senate  of  the  new  London  University, 
which  was  offsred  to  him  by  Ur  Spring  Rice,  then 
Chaneellar  of  the  Exchequer,  in  188&     lliree 
jreaia  afterwards  he  retired,  owing  to  some  dif- 
ftreaoe  amongst  the  membtfs  upon  the  principle 
of  vobmtaiy  examinations.   In  1838  his  summer 
toura  to  the  Oontinent  were  resumed  with  great 
benefit  to  hia  health,  and  in  the  same  year  he  leo- 
tUTsd  before  the  Mechanica'  Institute  at  Rugby 
on  tha  divisiotts  of  knowledge.    Two  sermons  on 
prophecy,  with  notes,  were  published  during  the 
same  year.  The  Chartist  disturbances  of  1888-40 
moved  him  deeply.   '*It  flUs  m^"  he  said,  "with 
asioDiahment  to  see  anti-alavery  and  missionary 
sodetiea  so  busy  with  the  ends  of  the  esrth,  and 
3ret  all  tha  worst  evils  of  slavery  and  of  heathen- 
ism  are  existing  among  ourselVes."  His  favourite 
czpreoaloa  at  this  time  was,  *'  The  bitterest  of 
all  griefr,  to  see  clearly  and  yet  be  able  to  do 
notliing."    His  sermons  publi^ed  fh>m  time  to 
ttoM  palpitate  with  the  life  of  the  time.    Again, 
ia  1841,  hia  spirit  waa  roused  against  the  Oxford 
aehool  of  theology.    "  It  is  because  my  whole 
misd  and  soul  repose  with  intense  satisfaction 
on  the  truths  taught  by  St  John  and  St  Paul 
that  I  abhor  the  Judaism  of  the  Newmanites;  it 
ia  baeauso  I  so  earnestly  desire  the  revival  of 
the  Church  that  I  abhor  the  doctrine  of  the 
ptiaatbood. "    In  a  letter  to  Mr  James  Marshall, 
datad  Fox  How,  2Sd  January  1840,  he  makes  a 
confiBaaion  of  his  political  opinions: 


"  My  diiferenees  with  the  Liberal  party  would 
turn,  I  think,  chiefly  on  two  pointa.  First,  I 
agrse  with  Cariyle  in  thinking  that  they  greatly 
overestimate  Bentham,  and  also  that  they  over- 
rate the  politioal  economists  generslly ;  not  that 
I  doubt  the  ability  of  those  writers^  or  the 
truth  af  their  conclusions,  aa  ha  aaregsrds  their 
own  sdenee,  but  I  think  that  the  mmamitm  hcmim 
of  their  seiums^  and  of  human  life^  are  not  iden- 
tical; and  therefore  many  questions  ia  which 
ikee  trade  ia  involved,  and  the  advantages  of  laiga 
capital,  eta,  although  perfectly  simple  in  an 
eoonomieal  point  of  view,  become^  when  oon- 
sidered  politically,  very  complex ;  and  the  eco- 
nomical good  is  very  often,  from  the  neglect  of  • 
other  pointa,  made  in  praotioe  a  direct  social 
eviL 

"  But  my  second  difference  is  greater  by  much 
than  thia:  I  look  to  the  ftill  development  of  tha 
Christian  Church  in  ita  perfeot  form,  aa  tha 
kingdom  of  God,  for  the  moat  effective  removal 
of  all  evil,  and  promotion  of  all  good^  and  I  can 
undentand  no  perfect  Ghaieh  or  perfect  State 
without  their  lending  into  one  in  thia  ultimata 
form.  I  believe,  further,  that  our  fathers  at 
the  Reformation  stumbled  accidentally,  or 
rather  Were  unconsciously  led  by  God's  provi- 
dence, to  the  declaration  of  the  great  principle 
of  this  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy—which is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an  asser- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  or  Christian 
'Society  over  the  cleigy,  and  a  denial  of  that 
which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  meet  mischievous 
falsehoods  ever  broached— that  the  government 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  vested  by  divine  right 
in  the  clergy,  and  that  the  doee  corporation  of 
bishops  and  presbyters— whether  one  or  more 
makee  no  differenca— is  and  ever  ought  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Christian  Church.  Hold- 
ing thia  doctrine  aa  the  very  comer-stone  of  all 
my  political  belief,  I  am  equally  oppoeed  to 
Popery,  High  Churchiam,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Sootch  presbyteries  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  all 
the  Independents,  and  advocates  of  the  separa- 
tion, aa  they  call  It,  of  Church  and  State,  on  the 
other:  the  first  setting  up  a  priesthood  in  the 
place  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  lowering 
necessarily  the  objects  of  law  and  government, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  system  of  police, 
while  they  profess  to  wish  to  make  the  Church 
purer.  And  my  fondness  fbr  Greek  and  Ger- 
man literature  has  made  me  very  keenly  alive 
to  the  mental  defecta  of  the  Dissenters  aa  a 
body;  the  characteristic  faults  of  the  English 
mind— narrowness  of  view,  and  a  want  of  learn- 
ing and  a  sound  critical  spirit— being  exhibited 
to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters  almost  in  carica- 
ture. It  is  nothing  but  palnftd  to  me  to  feel 
this;  because  no  man  appreciates  more  than  I 
do  the  many  great  servicee  which  the  Dissenters 
have  rendered,  both  to  the  general  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  good  government  in  oar  own  country ; 
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and  my  sense  of  the  far  leas  ezensable  errors, 
and  almost  nniformly  mischieToos  conduct  of 
the  High  Chmch  party,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
of  any  one  thing  in  the  world. 

"Again,  the  principle  of  C!onjiervatism  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  not  only  foolish, 
bat  to  be  actually  ftio  de  »e:  it  destroys  what 
it  lores,  because  it  will  not  mend  it  But  I 
cordially  agree  with  Niebuhr— who  in  all  such 
questions  is  Co  me  the  greatest  of  all  authori- 
ties; because,  together  with  an  ability  equal  to 
the  highest,  he  had  a  uniyersal  knowledge  of 
political  history,  far  more  profound  than  was 
ever  possessed  by  any  other  man— that  every 
new  institution  should  be  but  a  fUller  develop- 
ment of,  or  an  addition  to,  what  alrsady  exists ; 
and  that  if  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  a 
country,  that  all  its  past  history  and  associa- 
tions are  cast  away  as  merely  bad,  reform  in 
such  a  country  is  impossible.  I  believe  it  to  be 
necessary,  and  quite  desirable,  that  the  popular 
power  in  a  state  should,  in  the  perfection  of 
things,  be  paraaonnt  to  every  other;  but  this 
supremacy  need  not,  and  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  absolute;  and  monarchy,  and  an  aristocracy 
of  birth — as  distinguished  ftom  one  of  wealth  or 
of  oifloe— appear  to  me  to  be  two  precious 
elements  which  still  exist  :in  more  parts  of 
Europe,  and  to  lose  which,  as  has  been  done 
unavoidably  in  America,  would  be  rather  our 
insanity  than  our  misfortune.  But  the  insolen- 
des  of  our  aristocracy  no  one  feels  more  keenly 
than  I  do:  the  scandalous  exemption*  of  the 
peers  ikom  all  ignominious  punishments  short 
of  death— so  that  for  a  most  aggravated  man- 
slaughter a  peer  must  escape  altogether^  as  the 
old  Lord  Byron  did,  or  as  the  Duchess  of  King- 
ston did,  for  bigamy;  the  insolent  practice  of 
allowing  peers  to  vote  in  criminal  trials  on  their 
honour,  while  other  men  vote  on  their  oath; 
the  absurdity  of  proxy  voting,  and  some  other 
things  of  the  same  nature.  All  theory  and  all 
experience  show,  that  if  a  system  goes  on  long 
unreformed,  it  is  not  then  reformed,  but  de- 
stroyed. And  so,  I  believe,  it  will  be  with  our 
aristocracy  and  our  Church ;  because  I  fear  that 
neither  will  be  wise  in  time.  But  still,  looking 
upon  both  as  positive  blessings,  and  capable — 
the  latter  especially — of  doing  good  that  can  be 
done  by  no  other  means,  I  love  and  would 
maintain  both,  not  as  a  concession  or  a  compro- 
mise, but  precisely  with  the  same  zeal  that  I 
would  reform  both,  and  enlarge  the  privileges 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
community.  As  to  your  difference  of  opinion 
with  Carlyle  about  the  craving  for  political 
rights,  I  agree  with  you  fully.  But  I  think 
that,  before  distress  hss  once  got  in,  a  people 
whose  physical  wants  are  well  supplied,  may  be 
kept  for  centuries  by  a  government  without  a 

*  "This,  so  fkr  «s  it  ii  here  correctly  sUted^  was 
abolished  by  4  *  6  Vict.,  o.  i2.'^— Stanlit. 


desire  for  political  power;  but,  when  the  ranks 
immediately  above  them  have  been  long  con- 
tending eamestiy  for  this  very  power,  and 
physical  distress  makes  them  impatient  of  their 
actual  condition,  then  men  an  apt,  I  think,  to 
attach  even  an  overvalue  to  the  political  remedy, 
and  it  is  then  quite  too  late  to  try  to  iSsttan 
them  into  obedience :  other  parts  of  their  nature 
have  learnt  to  desire,  and  will  have  their  desire 
gratified." 

The  year  1841  opened  with  an  unusual  mor- 
tality amongst  his  scholars— one  of  his  oollesgnes 
and  seven  of  his  pupils  had  died  during  the  fint 
quarter.  During  his  stay  at  Fox  How,  lionl 
Melbourne  offered  him  the  Begins  Ptofessonhip 
of  Modem  History  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr  Nares.  His  inangntal  leoturs  was 
delivered  on  the  2d  of  December.  This  inangu- 
ral  lecture  was  a  definition  of  lustory  in  ganeial, 
of  modem  history  in  particular;  the  eight  leo- 
tuies  which  followed  were  an  expansion  of  this 
definition. 

«  You  may  perhaps  have  heard  my  news  al- 
ready," he  wrote  to  Dr  Hawkins,  <<  but  I  must  tell 
you  myself,  because  you  are  so  much  connected 
with  my  pleasure  in  it  I  have  accepted  the 
Regius  Ptofessorship  of  Modem  History,  chiefly 
to  gratify  my  earnest  longing  to  have  some 
direct  connection  with  Oxford;  and  I  have 
thought  with  no  small  delight  that  I  should 
now  see  something  of  you  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  every  year,  for  my  wife  and  myself 
hope  to  take  lodgings  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
every  Lent  term,  at  the  end  of  our  CShristmas 
holidays,  for  me  to  give  my  lectures.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  accepting  the  oiBoe^ 
though  it  will  involve  some  additional  woric, 
and  if  I  live  to  leave  Bogby,  the  income,  though 
not  great,  will  be  something  to  us  when  we  are 
poor  people  at  Fox  How.  But  to  get  a  regular 
situation  in  Oxford  would  have  tempted  me,  I 
believe,  had  it  been  accompanied  with  do  salaiy 
at  all." 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  the  ordinsiy 
routine  of  his  work  was  intermpted  by  his  lec- 
tures at  Oxford.  Privately  he  was  busy  writing 
his  Roman  history;  his  lecture  on  Gregory  the 
Qreat  had  also  been  occupying  his  thoughts. 
He  had  also  begun  to  make  final  attangements 
for  an  edition  of  Bt  Paul's  Spisties.  About  six 
weeks  before  his  death  he  explored  the  field  of 
Nsseby  with  Thomas  Carlyle,  who,  on  leaving 
his  house  at  Rugby,  expressed  the  wish  that  it 
might "  long  continue  to  be  what  waa  to  him  one 
of  the  rarest  sights  in  the  world— a  temple  of 
industrious  peace." 

On  the  6th  of  June  his  last  and  farewell  sms 
mon  was  given  in  the  chapel  to  the  boys.  Dm 
succeeding  week  was  crowded  with  OT*n^<p**<ftii 
work  and  the  general  winding  up  of  the  sdiool 
business.  On  the  Saturday  morning  prerions  is 
hii  death  he  was  engaged  in  examining  some  of 
the  boys  in  Ranke's  **  History  of  the  Pop«." 
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Prins  were  distribated  to  the  boys  before  their 
dlepenion,  end  he  took  leave  of  those  who  would 
not  be  returning  after  the  holidays.  At  nine 
o'elock  in  the  evening  was  a  supper  to  the  boys 
of  the  sixth  fonn,  given  at  his  own  house,  when 
he  appeared  lively  and  cheerfti).  Then  the 
school  business  was  over.  Between  five  and  six 
oTdoek  on  Sunday  morning  he  awoke  with  a  sharp 
pain  across  his  chesty  the  symptoms  increased, 
and  medical  aid  was  called  in.  He  continued 
in  ejaenlatory  prayer,  suffering  a  good  deal,  and 
Just  before  eight  o'clock  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  waa  buried  on  the  following  Friday.  The 
aboek  to  his  immediate  oirde  of  friends,  and  to 
hia  pupils,  was  overwhelming.  Most  of  the 
periodicals  of  184%  '4S»  '44,  of  aU  shades  of 
Ofpinion,  had  a  notice  of  his  death.  A  public 
subscription,  set  on  foot  after  his  death,  was 
devoted  in  the  first  place  to  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  him  in  Bugby  Chapel,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  scholarships  at  Bugby  and  Ox- 
ford. 

A  former  pupil,  writing  to  \^a  widow,  16th 
November  1842,  thus  gave  expression  to  his 
own  feelings^  and  to  a  sense  of  the  loss,  public 
and  private,  which  had  been  sustained  by  his 
death.  The  letter  is  headed  Hobart  Town,  Van 
Diemaa'a  Land. 

"  If  you  knew  the  true  affection  I  had  for  him 
whom  we  have  lost,  you  would  not  forbid  my 
writing  of  my  grief  to  one  most  near  and  dear  to 
him  when  here  below.  No  one  inspirited  and 
encouraged  my  undertaking  here  as  he  did;  no 
letters  were  wa  sure  to  bring  fresh  hopes  and 
happiness  as  those  which  can  never  again  come 
fhan  him.  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  in 
them,  as  the  sense  which  they  conveyed,  that  he 
still  was»  as  he  had  ever  been,  the  same  earnest, 
fsithliil  friend.  It  was  this  which  made  one 
fed  that,  while  he  was  alive,  it  would  indeed  be 
pusillaaimons  to  shrink  from  maintaining  what 
was  true  and  ri^t  This  I  felt  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  He  rose 
cariy  and  spent  the  last  hour  with  me,  before 
we  separated  for  ever;  he  to  his  school  work 
and  I  to  my  Journey  here.  We  were  in  the 
dining-room,  and  I  well  remember  the  autumnal 
dawn— it  was  calm  and  overcast,  and  so  im* 
pressed  itself  on  my  memory,  because  it  agreed 
with  the  more  than  usual  quietness;  the  few 
words  of  counsel  which  still  serve  me  firom  time 
to  time;  the  manner  in  which  the  commonest 


kindnesses  were  offered  to  one  soon  to  be  out  of 
their  reach  for  ever;  the  promise  of  support 
through  evil  fortune  or  good,  in  few  words,  once 
repeated,  exceeding  my  largest  deserts;  and 
then  the  earnest  blessing  and  farewell  from  lips 
never  again  to  open  in  my  hearing.  His  coun- 
tenance, and  maimer,  and  dress — ^his  hand,  and 
every  movement,  are  all  before  me  now  more 
deariy  than  any  picture— and  you  will  under- 
stand fiill  well  how  a  quiet  scene  like  this  has  an 
impressiveness  unrivalled  by  the  greatest  excite- 
ments. The  uncertain  consdousness  that  this 
parting  might  be  the  last  hung  about  it  at  the 
time;  and  preserved  the  recollection  of  it,  till 
now  that  the  sad  certainty  gives  a  new  import- 
ance to  the  slightest  particular. 

"  I  fed  how  unequal  I  am  to  offer  you  any  con- 
solation that  you  do  not  already  possees,  in  the 
far  more  solemn  and  painftil  parting  to  which 
you  have  been  called.  But  how  unhappy  would 
it  have  been,  had  you  foreseen  that  each  day 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  fatal 
event,  as  surely  as  you  now  know  that  every 
passing  hour  Is  an  hour  nearer  to  a  happy  re- 
union. Fear  not  but  that  he  will  be  himself 
again— some  good  men  fall  asleep  in  Jesus  so 
full  of  infirmities,  that  they  cannot  but  be 
greatly  changed  both  in  body  and  mind  by  the 
healing  miracle  of  the  resuzrection.  But  will 
not  those  who  die,  as  Moses  and  Ellas  did,  in 
the  fUness  of  their  labours  and  their  strength, 
be  as  quiddy  recognised  as  were  Moses  and 
Elias  by  the  faithful  in  God's  holy  mount?  As 
our  Saviours  wounds  were  healed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection,  so  shall  his  mortal  dis- 
ease be  healed,  and  all  that  we  most  loved  in 
him  shall  become  immortaL  The  tone  of  ear- 
nestness shall  be  there,  deepened  perhaps  into  a 
more  perfect  beauty  by  a  doser  intercourse  with 
the  Son  of  Man,  wh^n  his  ears  have  heard  the 
'Verily,  yerily,  I  say  unto  you,'  that  once 
used  to  be  hetfd  upon  the  earth — the  cheerful- 
ness shall  be  there  without  a  cloud  to  dim  it 
throughout  all  eternity— and  how  will  the  most 
aspiring  virions  of  reformation  that  ever  filled 
his  mind  on  earth  be  more  than  accomplished  in 
that  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  1  How 
will  he  rejoice  in  his  strength  and  Inmiortality, 
as  he  buries  himself  to  perform  the  whole  conn- 
ed of  Ood,  no  longer  doubted  or  disputed  by 
men  I  What  member  of  the  Divine  body  will 
glory  more  than  he  will  in  the  cathoUo  and  per- 
fect union  of  men  with  each  other  and  with  Qod ! " 
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It  his  not  nnfrtqiieiitl  j  happened  tint  iraUiBh^ 
en  ha^e  had  mach  to  do  in  forming  pnUis  taete 
and  opinion*  and  in  guiding  an  antfaor  into 
certain  Unea  of  popular,  naetelt  and  anoeaeafnl 
working.  The  particala^  hieni  of  ^  pnbliriMi^a 
mind*  with  the  aaiociaiiaDa  and  ftiendahipt  he 
may  form,  are  all  refleotad  in  hi»bnsineai  lifi^— 
in  the  worka  which  he  may  iatne  ftom  time  to 
time.  The  pnbliahing  firm  of  W.  Is  B.  Cham* 
ben  mora  perticnlarly  bean  the  impnea  of  two 
minda.  This,  however,  which  haa  been  the  aonfoe 
of  ita  pecnliar  atreogth,  may  in  time  become  a 
weakneaa.  Along  with  Constable  and  Chadaa 
Knight,  they  divide  the  hononr  of  being  pioneen 
in  the  region  of  cheapand  goodxwpnlar  litentnrek 
The  M'^m  of  the  two  brothen  William  and 
Bobert  Ghamben  hare  been  ao  interwovm  in 
bnsineaa  and  literary  life,  that  we  ehall  beat  ao- 
oompliah  ou  preaent  pnrpoee  by  nanating  the 
joint  detaila  in  the  oxder  in  which  they  haTC 
already  been  given  in  the  memoir  by  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothecB.  William  Chand>en  waa 
bom  in  PeebleB  in  1800,  and  hia  brother  Bobert 
in  1802.  Both  brothen  came  Into  the  world 
with  six  iingen  on  each  hand  and  six  toee  on 
each  foot  In  the  case  of  William  the  ndnndant 
memben  were  removed  without  injury;  with 
Bobert  the  oi>emtion  caoaed  a  slight  pennaaent 
lameneaa,  which  in  yonth  deterred  him  from 
active  iporta.  Their  paternal  grandflither,  who 
carried  on  the  mannfactnn  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  was  upright,  pioua,  and  benevolent,  and 
held  the  honourable  office  of  elder  of  the  church 
for  thirty  yean^  Margaret  Kerr,  their  grand- 
mother, waa  &  woman  of  piety  and  oonsidenble 
force  of  character.  Their  father  waa  a  man  of 
easy,  pliant  disposition,  possesaed  of  consider- 
able general  knowledge,  and  having  made  some 
progress  in  sdentifio  attainments.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  the  "Bncydopedia  Britan- 
nice,**  which  perhaps^  mora  than  anything  else, 
contributed  to  form  in  the  two  young  men  a 
taste  fbr  reading  and  literature^  To  Bobert, 
who  found  the  volumea  stnifed  into  a  chest  in 
the  attics,  it  waa  a  new  world.  *<I  felt,*'  he 
says,  *'a  profound  thankfulness  that  such  a 
convenient  collection  of  human  knowledge  ex- 
isted, and  that  hen  it  was  spread  out  like  a 
well-plenished  table  befon  me.  What  the  gift 
of  a  whole  toy-shop  would  have  been  to  most 
children,  this  book  was  to  me.  I  plunged  into 
it  I  roamed  through  it  Uke  a  bee.  I  hardly 
could  be  patient  enough  to  read  any  one  article 
while  so  many  othen  remained  to  be  looked  into. 
.  .  .  What  a  year  that  was  to  me,  not  merely  in 
iutellectual  enjoyment,  but  in  mental  formation ! 


I  beUiBve  it  was  my  deventh,  ibr  befon  I  waa 
twelve  misfortnne  had  taken  the  book  ftum.  na 
to  hel^  in  aatisiying  erediton.**  Beaid 
woric,  while  attending  school,  both  brathi 
right  through  the  library  of  Mr  Aleaand»  Slder^ 
the  village  bookaeUer,  withoni  nuuh  segatd  for 
methodical  study.  The  early  aoqnaintaoee  thua 
made  with  the  writings  of  Fieldhig^  Stenie,  and 
Smollett  created  a  lifelong  partiality  Ipr  than, 
and  WiUiam  haa  ascribed  not  a  little  of  has  after* 
auQoeaa  in  life  to  thia  rsadlng  privilege 

The  elder  Chamben  being  unfortnnaila  In 
businaas^  the  family  xemoved  to  Bdinfanrgh  in 
1818^  aettiing  first  in  West  Nioolaon  Btnet 
then  in  Hamilton'a  Bntiy,  Briato  Street^  over- 
looking the  Uttle  old  buUding  with  the  tiled 
roof  when  Walter  Scott  tint  went  to  eehoo^ 
and  afterwards  removing  to  Joppa  Pans^  a 
cluster  of  cottagea  half-way  between  Portobello 
and  Musselbntgh.  William  was  now  fourteen 
yean  of  age,  with  an  undefined  longing  to  be 
a  bookseller,  while  Bobert  waa  atiU  pursuing 
hia  education.  As  &  frequent  attendant  at  the 
evening  book  auctions,  he  gained  aome  nseftil 
knowledge  of  bibliognphy  and  of  human  natore. 
The  principal  of  these  book  anctiona  were  Quw 
frae's  in  Drummond  Street  and  that  of  Peter 
Caima'a  in  the  Agency  Office,  oppoeite  the  nni- 
versity. 

"The  aales,"  he  writea,  *«  wen  indicated  by  a 
lantern,  with  panes  of  white  calico,  at  the  door, 
on  which  waa  inscribed,  'Auction  of  Books.' 
Carfne's  waa  the  mon  genteel  and  dignified, 
Cairns's  was  the  mon  amnsing  of  theee  loongea. 
Peter  waa  a  dry  humorist  somewhat  satmnino 
from  business  misadventnree^  Profsssedly  ho 
was  a  bookseUer  in  South  CoUoge  Street  and 
exhibited  over  his  door  »  huge  sham  copy  of 
Viigil  by  way  of  sign.  His  diief  trader  bow* 
ever,  waa  the  auctioning  of  booka  and  stationerx 
at  the  Agency  Office.  Wann,  well  lighted,  and 
Gomfortably  fitted  up  with  aeate  within  a  railed 
endosun  environing  the  books  to  be  dipoeed  of, 
this  place  of  evening  reeort  waa  aa  good  aa  « 
reading-room-^deed,  rather  better,  for  them 
was  a  constant  fund  of  amusement  in  Peter's 
caustic  jocularities — as  when  he  begged  to  remind 
his  audience  that  this  was  a  place  for  eellxng,  not 
for  reading  books— sarcasms  which  always  pro- 
voked a  round  of  ironical  applause.  His  favour* 
ite  author  was  Goldsmith,  an  edition  of  whoeo 
works  he  had  published,  which  pntty  fre- 
quently figured  in  his  catalogoei  On  coming  to 
these  works,  he  always  nferred  to  them  with 
profound  respect— as,  for  example:  *The  next 
in  the  catalogue^  gentlemen,  is  the  works  of 
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Oliver  Qoldflnith,  tho  groatart  writer  that  ever 
lived,  ezeept  8h^eq;Mare;  what  do  yoa  aay  for 
it!  m  pat  it  «p  at  tea  shiUiagi.'  Borne  one 
wonld  perhaps  audacioKialy  l)id  twopence^  whleh 
threw  him  bito  a  xage,  and  he  would  indignantly 
eall  ooty  'Tippenoe,  man;  keep  that  for  the 
iiiMie/nMsning  the  plate  at  the  chnndidoar«  If 
the  nme  person  dared  to  v^ieat  the  insnh  with 
regard  to  some  othet  work,  Peter  would  say : 
*  Dear  me^  has  that  poor  man  not  yet  got^piit 
«f  his  tippenost*  which  tamed  the  laagh,  and ; 
cfiectttally  silenoed  him  all  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. Peter^s  temper  was  apt  to  get  mfled  wlien 
hiddings  temporsrily  oeased.  He  tiien  deolared 
tiiai  he  might  as  well  try  to  anction  hooks  in 
the  poor-hoassb  On  snoh  occasions,  driven  to 
4leepetatioBv  he  would  try  the  aadienee  with  a 
hunch  o^  quills,  a  dosen  black-lead  pendls,  or  a 
'  qnars'  of  Bath-post,  vengefnlly  knocking  which 
down  at  the  price  bidden  for  them,  he  would 
shout  to  '  WuUy,'  the  clerk,  to  look  after  the 
money* 

In  1814  WilHam  was  apprentioed  te  John 
Sutherland,  bookseller,  Calton  Streets  fiis 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  to  be  five  yssxs, 
and  his  weekly  wages  were  four  shillings  <a 
w«ek.  As  his  family  had  by  this  time  removed 
ftom  Bdinbvgfa  to  Joppa  Pans,  he  was  thrown 
furiy  upon  his  own  rssourees,  and  determined 
to  make  his  weekly  four  shiUlnc^  eulfice  for  aU 
his  wsats.  He  secured  lodgings  with  a  Peebles 
woman,  in  the  top  story  of  a  building  in  the 
West  Port,  where  he  had  a  bed,  what  attend- 
aaoe  and  oooking  he  requirod,  was  allowed  to 
sit  at  her  fireside,  all  for  the  modest  sum  of 
eighteenpenoe  a  week.  A  further  sum  of  one- 
andniiaepence  he  deemed  sufficient  for  his 
weekly  food,  and  as  his  didly  fare  and  the 
amount  it  cost  are  curiosities  in  their  way,  they 
are  giren  vertiatim : 

Biwkflut-porridget  Id.;  butter-milk,  id.»£0   0   1 
Dtancr   btoth,  fd.;  bread,  }d.,  .  .    0  0   1| 

fligyr  wme  —  bueikfaet,  .001 


'*I  had  ainepeace  over  for  miscellaneous  de- 
mands," he  writee,  ^*  chiefly  in  the  depaxtment 
of  shoes,  which  constituted  ea  awkwardly  heavy 
item.  On  no  occasion  did  I  look  to  parents 
for  the  slightest  pecuniary  subsidy."  This 
room  in  the  crowded  and  dirty  West  Port  he 
for  a  time  ^ared  with  a  young  divinity  student, 
andaffcerwards  with  his  brother  Roberl  Thither 
he  had  conveyed  all  his  belongings,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  few  articles  of  clothing  and  two  or 
three  books,  indudlng  a  pocket  BiUe-— the 
whole  oontained  in  a  small  blue-painted  boz, 
which  he  canied  on  his  shoulder  along  the 
GrasBmaxket.  This  box  has  since  been  deposited 
in  the  Chamben's  Institate,  Peebles.  Here, 
slong  with  his  brother  Bobert,  he  made  some 
progress  in  study,  rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  that  was  practicable,  roading  in 


this  way  such  woxks  as  Sndth's  '*  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Locke's  "Human  Understanding," 
etc. ;  he  also  kept  an  aocttrate  xeoord  of  his 
ezpeaditnre. 

Robert,  though  flir  from  being  at  home  in 
this  humble  lodging,  yet  made  his  leisure  hours 
to  aseume  the  nature  of  instruction  by  ram- 
bling fliroogh  the  old  courts  and  cbsss,  and  ex- 
amining the  ancient  insorlptiona.  What  he 
had  seen  being  stored  In  a  Tetentive  memory, 
became  of  use  to  him  in  wiltiag  his  well-known 
"  Traditions  of  Edinbmgh."  Farther  domestic 
misfortunes  oanssd  Bc^Mrt'sremovalfrom  scihooL 
He  was  new  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  when  William  enggested  m  possible 
means  of  earning  iiis  livelihood. 

'<My  brother  Sehert,"  he  wtitei,  '•who  had 
been  cDdbavooiing  to  support  Idmself ,  Arst  by 
private  teaddng,  and  latterly  by  fiUing  a  Junior 
poet  in  a  aerchanfa  oonnting-house,  now  saw 
both  species  of  employmsat  iiafl.  He  was  there- 
fore left  utterly  without  tty  means  of  procuring 
a  livelihood.  This  was  aeritical  moment  of  his 
career.  I  had  for  some  time  been  pondering  on 
«  scheme  which  might  possiUy  help  Mm  out  of 
his  diffioulties.  My  suggestion  wsa  that,  aban- 
doning  all  notions  of  securing  employment  as  a 
clerk,  teacher,  or  anything  else,  he  should,  in 
the  humblest  jMSSlble  etyle,  begin  tiie  business 
of  a  bookseller.  The  idea  of  such  an -enterprise 
had  passed  through  his  own  miad,  but  had  been 
laid  aside  as  wild  and  ridiculous,  for  he  poeses- 
eed  neither  stotek  nor  capital,  nor  could  he  have 
recourse  to  any  one  to  lend  him  assistance.  *  I 
have  thought  of  aU  that^'  I  said,  'and  wiU  show 
yon  how  the  thing  is  to  be  dene.*  I  now  ex- 
plained that  in  the  fiuniiy  household  there  were 
still  a  number  of  old  books,  which  had  been 
dragged  about  from  place  to  place,  and  were 
next  to  useless.  The  whole,  if  ranged  on  a 
ahelf,  would  occupy  about  twdve  feet,  with 
perhaps  a  foot  additional  by  including  a  Horace 
and  other  school-books.  They  were  certainly 
not  much  worth,  but,  if  offored  for  sale,  they 
might,  as  I  imagined,  form  ttie  foundation  on 
which  a  business  could  be  constructed.  I  added 
that  there  was  at  the  time  an  opening  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  pocket  Bibles,  respeoUng  which  I 
could  aid  by  my  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and 
even  go  the  length  of  starting  him  with  one  or 
two  copies  out  of  my  slender  savings.  The 
project  being  turned  over  and  over  and  can- 
vassed, proved  acceptable.  My  fMher,  so  far 
ftom  having  any  objections,  assented  to  the 
scheme.  The  old  books,  Honce  and  sB,  were 
edUeeted  and  carried  off,  the  only  one  left  being 
an  old  tattered  black-letter  Bible,  of  the  date 
1006,  that  had  been  in  the  family  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  which,  with  scribblings  on  the 
Uank  pages,  formed  a  kind  of  register  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  during  that  lengthened 
period.  Too  sacred  to  be  ruthlessly  made  an 
article  of  commerce,  it  was  fortunately  resented, 
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and  in  due  time  becune  my  only  patrimony. 
With  the  few  old  books  to  eoUeeted,  Bobert 
began  buainen  in  1818^  when  only  lizteen  yeezs 
of  age,  from  which  time  he  became  aelf-snpport- 
ing,  ae  I  had  been  sereral  years  earlier." 

A  letter,  dated  1st  March  1864,  and  addressed 
to  Hugh  Miller,  contains  a  tmthftil  reoord  of 
Boberf  s  feelings  and  drenmstanoes  at  this  time. 

"Yonr  antobiogiaphy  has  set  me  a/>thinldng 
of  my  own  yonthfiil  days,  which  were  like  yonrs 
in  point  of  hardship  and  humiliation,  though 
dilTerBnt  in  many  important  drenmstanoes. 
My  being  of  the  same  age  with  yon,  to  exactly 
a  qoarter  of  a  year,  brings  the  idea  of  a  certain 
parity  more  forcibly  npon  me.  The  diiferenoes 
are  as  cnrions  to  me  as  the  resemblances.  Not- 
withstanding yonr  wonderful  success  as  a  writer, 
I  think  my  literary  tendency  must  haye  been 
a  deeper  and  more  absorbing  peculiarity  than 
your^  seeing  that  I  took  to  Latin  and  to  books 
both  keenly  and  ezdusively,  while  you  broke 
down  in  your  dassical  course,  and  had  ftally  as 
great  a  passion  for  rough  sport  and  enterprise 
as  for  reading,  that  being  again  a  passion  of 
which  I  never  had  one  particle.  This  has,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  making  you,  what  I  never  was 
inclined  to  be,  a  dose  observer  of  external 
nature— an  immense  advantsge  in  your  case. 
Still  I  think  I  could  present  against  your  hardy 
field  observations  by  firth  and  fdl,  and  cave  and 
cliff,  some  striking  analogies  in  the  finding  out 
and  devouring  of  books,  making  my  way,  for 
instance,  through  a  whole  chestful  of  the  '  ]^cy- 
dopsdia  Britannica,'  which  I  found  in  a  lumber 
garret  I  must  also  say,  that  an  unfortunate 
tenderness  of  feet,  scarcely  yet  got  over,  had 
much  to  do  in  making  me  mainly  a  fireside 
student  As  to  domestic  connections  and  condi* 
tions,  mine  being  of  the  middle  classes,  were 
superior  to  yours  for  the  first  twdve  years. 
After  that,  my  father  being  unfortunate  in 
business,  we  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
came  down  to  even  humbler  things  than  you 
experienced.  I  passed  through  some  years  of 
the  direst  hardship,  not  the  least  evil  bdng  a 
state  of  feeling  quite  unnatural  in  youth— « 
stem  and  burning  defiance  of  a  sodal  world  in 
which  we  were  harshly  and  coldly  treated  by 
former  friends,  differing  only  in  external  re- 
spects from  ourselves.  In  your  life  there  is  one 
crisis  where  I  think  your  experiences  must 
have  been  somewhat  like  mine ;  it  is  the  brief 
period  at  Inverness  Some  of  your  expresdons 
there  bring  all  my  own  early  feelings  again  to 
life.  A  disparity  between  the  internal  oon- 
sdonsness  of  powers  and  accomplishments,  and 
the  external  ostensible  aspect,  led  in  me  to  the 
very  same  wrong  methods  of  setting  myself  for- 
ward as  in  you.  Here,  ox  course,  I  meet  you 
in  warm  sympathy.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
of  describing  my  bitter  painful  youth  to  the 
world,  as  something  in  which  it  might  read  a 
lesson;  but  the  retrospect  is  still  too  distress- 


ing. I  screen  it  from  the  mental  eye.  Hm  one 
gnad  WkX  it  has  impressed,  is  the  very  small 
amount  of  brotherly  assistance  there  is  for  th* 
unfortunate  In  this  world.  Till  I  proved  that 
I  could  hdp  myself^  no  friend  oame  to  me. 
Uncles,  cousins,  etc,  In  good  podtions  in  life — 
some  of  them  stoops  of  kirks,  by-the-by— not 
one  offered  or  seemed  indined  to  give  the 
smallest  assistance.  The  consequent  de^^BS* 
sdf-rdying  spirit  in  which,  at  sixteen,  I  set  out 
as  a  bookseller,  with  only  my  own  small  oolleo- 
tion  of  books  as  a  stock — ^not  worth  more  then 
two  pounds,  I  believe— led  to  my  being  quiddy 
independent  of  all  aid;  but  it  has  not  been  ell 
a  gain,  for  I  am  now  sendble  that  my  spirit  of 
sdf-rdianoe  too  often  manifssted  itself  In  ea 
nnsodable,  nnamiable  li^t,  while  my  reeoQee- 
tions  of  'honest  poverty'  may  have  mada  me 
too  eager  to  obtain  and  secure  worldly  pro- 
sperity." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  late  one  Saturday 
evening  in  May  of  the  year  1819,  William  left 
his  master's  shop  a  fr«e  man,  with  the  sum  of 
five  shillings  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  oom« 
menoe  business  on  his  own  account     On  the 


day  succeeding  a  trade  book  sale,  in  which  he 
had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  maaagsr,  ha 
attended  to  asdst  in  packing  up^  in  the  ooorsa 
of  which  he  was  questioned  regarding  his  fatnre 
plans.  ''  I  stated  to  the  friendly  inquirer," 
writes  WUliam,  "that  I  wsa  about  to  begiB 
business,  but  that  I  had  no  money;  if  I  had*  I 
diould  take  the  opportunity  of  buying  a  few  of 
his  specimens,  for  1  thought  I  could  sell  them 
to  advantage.  *  Well,'  he  replied,  'I  like  that 
frankness;  you  seem  an  honest  lad,  and  have 
been  useful  to  me,  so  do  not  let  the  want  of 
money  trouble  you:  sdeot^  if  you  please,  ten 
pounds^  worth  of  my  samples,  and  I  will  let  yon 
have  the  usual  credit'  That  was  a  turning- 
point  in  my  life.  In  a  strange  and  unforeseen 
manner  I  was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  small 
collection  of  saleable  book^  suiBdent  to  estab- 
lish me  in  business.  Gladly  embracing  the 
offer,  I  selected  a  pared  of  books,  great  and 
small,  to  the  value  of  ten  pound%  whidi  I  pro- 
ceeded to  pack  into  an  empty  tea-chea^  and 
canying  off  without  incurring  the  aid  and  ex- 
pense of  a  porter.  Borrowing  the  hotd  treck, 
I  wheded  the  chest  to  my  shop  in  Ldth  Walk, 
elated,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  no  ordinary 
degree  at  this  fortunate  interest,  and  not  the 
least  afraid  of  turning  the  i>enny  long  befoie 
the  day  of  payment  came  round.  There  is  an 
old  saying,  that  'we  should  not  leave  tiU  to- 
morrow what  can  be  done  to-day.'  On  this 
maxim  I  made  the  improvement  of  *  not  leaving 
till  the  next  five  minutes  what  can  be  done  in 
the  present,'  and  so  hastened  to  get  to  work 
with  as  littie  delay  as  the  circumstances  per* 
mitted.  With  the  five  shillings  which  I  had 
recdved  as  my  last  week's  wages,  I  purchased  a 
few  deals  at  a   neighbouring  woodyard,  and 
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from  these,  with  a  saw,  hammer,  and  iiails,  I 
•oon  oonstraeted  all  the  shop  fnnutare  which  I 
required;  the  most  essential  articles  being  a 
pair  of  stout  trestles,  on  which  was  laid  a  board, 
wherenpon  to  exhibit  my  wares  to  the  public. 

"  Having  at  length  prepared  everything  to 
my  mind,  I  was  able  one  day,  at  the  beginning 
of  June^  when  the  weather  happened  to  be 
good,  to  commence  my  small  business.  Picture 
me^  on  a  fine  sunny  morning,  planting  a  pair  of 
trestles  on  the  broad  ddeway  in  front  of  my 
little  shop^  then  laying  on  them  a  board,  and 
last  of  all  carrying  out  my  stock  of  books  and 
arranging  them  in  three  rows — ^the  smaller  ones 
in  front  and  the  larger  ones  behind,  with 
pamphlets  embellished  with  plates  stuck  allur- 
ingly between.  The  whole,  I  fancied,  made  a 
respectable  appearance^  with  a  certain  air  of 
originality. 

"Like  aa  angler  who  eageriy  watches  his 
bait,  I  am  to  be  supposed  as  waiting  patiently 
at  my  door,  ready  tb  be  spoken  to  by  intending 
purchasen — ^not  obtmsively,  for  fear  of  scaring 
away  the  timid— just  hanging  about  in  an  easy, 
indilTerent  sort  of  way,  within  hail;  but  ner- 
vously anxious  when  a  passenger,  glancing 
eogitatingly  over  my  wares,  took  heart  to  ask 
the  price  of  any  book  that  happened  to  strike 
his  fancy.  I  entertain  a  pleasant  recollection  of 
my  first  business  transaction.  It  was  the  sale 
of  a  copy  of  Bobertson's  *  History  of  Charles  V., 
in  five  volumes  duodecimo,  a  rather  neat  but 
not  fine  edition  of  the  work.  At  night  I  carried 
it  home  to  the  purchaser.  My  other  sales 
during  the  day  were  of  less  moment.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  copy  of  Hervey's  *  Meditations'  and 
a  sixpenny  song-book.  Altogether  I  cleared  a 
profit  of  nine  shillings  and  threepence  the  first 
day,  which  put  me  in  high  spirits,  notwith- 
standing some  exhaustion  of  stomach;  for  I 
had  been  too  anxious  to  think  about  my  regular 
dinner,  and  contented  myself  with  a  little  bread 
and  milk.  In  this  self-sacrificing  assiduity, 
however,  I  claim  no  special  merit  It  is  what 
every  youth  who  has  to  win  his  way  can  do  if 
helikea. 

"By  studying  to  sell  cheaply,  my  profits  in 
the  aggregate  were  not  great;  but,  along  with 
Bobeit,  I  lived  flrugally.  Our  united  daily 
expenses  in  housekeeping  did  not  exceed  a 
shilling.  For  years  after  beginning  business, 
the  cost  of  my  own  living  was  limited  to  a  six- 
pence a  day,  and  all  that  was  over  I  laid  out  in 
adding  to  my  stock.  As  my  sales  were  to  a 
lai^ge  extent  new  books  in  boards,  I  felt  that 
the  disrge  made  for  the  boarding  of  them  was 
an  item  that  pressed  rather  heavily  upon  me« 
Why,  thought  I,  should  I  not  buy  the  books  in 
sheets,  and  put  them  in  boards  myself  t  It  is 
true  I  had  not  been  taught  the  art  of  bookbind- 
ing, but  I  had  seen  it  executed  in  my  frequent 
viiits  to  a  bookbinder's  workshop,  and  was 
confident  that,  if  I  had  the  proper  apparatus,  I 


could  at  least  put  books  in  bosrds,  for  that  was 
but  a  rudimentary  department  of  the  craft 
The  articles  available  for  the  purpose  at  length 
fell  in  my  way.  After  this  I  procured  my 
books  in  sheets,  which  I  forthwith  folded, 
sewed,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  my  satisfM)- 
tion,  thereby  saving  on  an  average  threepence 
to  fourpenoe  a  volume^  my  only  outlay  being  on 
the  material  employed,  for  my  labour  was 
reckoned  as  nothing." 

About  this  time  he  set  his  mind  upon  procure 
ing  a  small  printing-press : ''  It  would  be  enough 
if  I  could  procure  an  apparatus  sufficient  for 
executing  small  pamphlets,  and  the  humbler 
varieties  of  Job  printing.     For  some  time  my 
inquiries  failed  to  discover  what  would  be  within 
the  oompass  of  my>mean8»  until  at  length  a 
person  who  had  constructed  a  press  for  his  own 
use,  intimated  his  desire  of  selling  off.  In  order 
to  remove-to-  a  distant  part  of  the  country.   The 
whole  apparatus,  including  some  types,  was  to 
be  disposed  of  cheaply  by  private  bargain.    The 
price  sought  could  not  be  considered  excessive. 
It  was  only  three  pounds.     To  set  up  as  a 
printer  on  a  less  capital  than  this  was  surely 
impossible.    I  paid  the  money,  and  became  the 
happy  possessor.     The  press,  which  was  con- 
structed to  stand  on  a  table,  was  an  imperfect 
little  machine,  with  a  printing  surface  of  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  and  when 
wrought,  a  jangling  and  creaking  noise  was  pro- 
duced that  might  be  heard  as  far  as  two  houses 
ofL    As  regards  my  fount  of  types,  it  consiBted 
of  about  thirty  pounds'  weight  of  brevier,  dread- 
fully old  and  worn,  having  been  employed  for 
years  in  the  printing  of  a  newspaper,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  worth  its  value  as  metaL 
Along  with  the  fount,  I  had  a  pair  of  cases,  in 
which  the  letters  were  assorted.    My  bargain 
did  not  embrace  a  frame  or  stand  for  the  cases. 
That  I  supplied  by  the  ordinary  resource  of 
wood  bought   from   a  timber-yard,  and  the 
application  of  my  carpenter's  tools.    For  a  small 
additional  outlay,  I  procured  a  brass  composing- 
stick,  some  quoins  and  other  pieces  of  furniture, 
an  iron  chess,  and  a  roller,  along  with  a  pound- 
weight  of  printing  ink.    I  was  now  complete. 
As  soon  as  I  had  arranged  all  parts  of  my  appar- 
atus, I  looked  abroad  over  the  field  of  literature 
to  see  which  work  should  first  engage  my  atten- 
tion.   My  best  plan,  as  I  thought,  would  be  to 
begin  by  printing  a  small  volume  on  speculation 
— sell  the  copies,  and  with  the  proceeds  buy  a 
variety  of  types  for  executing  casusl  jobs  which 
might  drop  in.    A  small  volume  I  must  print, 
and  finish  in  a  marketable  style,  that  is  clear, 
in  order  to  raise  fund&    Fixed  in  this  notion,  I 
selected  for  my  first  yenture  a  pocket  edition  of 
songs   of  Bobert  Bums.     I  had  never  been 
taught  the  art  of  the  compositor;  but  when  a 
bookseller's  apprentice,  I  had  been  frequently 
sent  errands  to  the  printing-office  of  Ifr  Buth- 
ven,  in  Merchant's  Court,  where  I  was,  while 


wiitiiig  ^  prooft,  fitvonnd  with  an  opportanity 
•f  seeiBg  the  oompoiiton  pnnae  their  iagenioiis 
ait,  and  learniiig  how  typei  wera  crranged  in 
Unea  nd  pages.  Reoolleetiona  of  what  I  had 
thna  ieea  of  oompesitonhip  were  now  rarived, 
and  I  fa^gan  to  art  np  my  tong-book  wfthont 
rBoetTinganyapecialfnatniction;  myoompoaing 
ftame  being  idaoed  la  aneh  a  aitnation  that  I 
was  ready  to  attend  to  my  bodk-€talL  My  pro- 
greea  in  oompoaitonhip  waa  at  flnt  alow;  I  had 
to  feel  ny  way.  A  defeetiTe  adjostment  of  the 
linea  to  a  unifonn  degree  of  tightneas  waa  my 
graateat  trouble,  bat  tfaia  waa  got  over.  The 
art  of  woiUng  my  praea  had  next  to  be  acquired, 
and  in  thia  there  waa  no  di|Scnlty.  i^ter.  an 
intenral  of  fifhy  yean,  I  iwolleot  the  dctlfgfat  I 
experienced  in  working  olT  my  Ih^  impression 
^4he  pleasnrs  since  of  seeing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sheals  pouring  from  machines  in  which 
I  claim  an  interest  being  nothing  to  it  I  Ithink 
there  was  a  degree  of  in&tnation  in  my  attach* 
ment  to  that  jangling,  creaking,  wheeling  little 
press.  Placed  at  the  only  window  in  my  apart- 
ment, within  a  few  feet  of  my  bed,  I  oould  see 
its  outlines  in  the  sihrtry  maonlight  when  I 
awoke;  and  there,  at  the  glowing  dawn  did  its 
figure  assume  distinct  proportions.  When  day* 
light  came  fully  in,  it  was  impossible  te  resLst 
the  desire  to  rise  and  have  an  hour  or  two  of 
exercise  at  the  little  machine.  With  an  imper- 
fect apparatus,  the  exeeution  of  my  song-book 
was  fkr  from  good.  dtiU  it  was  legible  in  the 
old  ballad  and  chapbook  style,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  be  content  Little  by  little  I  got 
through  the  small  volume.  It  was  a  tedious 
drudgery.  With  my  limited  fount,  I  could  set 
up  no  more  than  eight  small  pages,  forming  the 
eighth  part  of  a  sheet  After  printing  the  first 
eight,  I  had  to  distribute  the  letter  and  set  up 
the  second  eighty  and  so  on  throughout  a  hun- 
dred pagea.  Kontiis  were  consumed  in  the 
operation.  The  number  of  copies  printed  was 
750,  to  effect  which  I  had  to  pull  the  press 
20,000  times.  But  labour,  as  already  hinted, 
cost  nothing.  I  set  the  types  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  particularly  during  wet  weather,  when 
the  stall  oould  not  be  put  out,  and  the  press- 
work  was  executed  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning.  The  only  outlay  worth  speaking  of 
for  the  little  volume  was  that  incurred  for  paper, 
which  I  was  unable  to  purohase  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  a  few  quires  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  price.  Ulti- 
mately^  when  the  printing  was  completed,  and 
the  volume  bad  been  put  in  boards,  I  sold  the 
entire  Issue,  either  in  single  copies  at  a  shilling, 
or  wholesale  to  other  stall-keepers,  and,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  dearAd  about  nine  pounds 
by  the  transaction." 

"As  my  business  increased  my  typographical 
c^>abilities  also  became  greater,  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly led  to  new  aspirations.  Robert,  who  had 
made  corresponding  advances  in  business,  but 


exdusively  in  connection  with  bookaefling,  waa 
oooupying  his  leisure  honn  In  tttenry  oompoai* 
tion,  which  came  upon  him  like  an  lnapiniEtioi& 
at  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  tastes  and  pownm 
in  this  respect  suggeated  the  Idea  of  a  small 
periodical  wUdi  we  mi|^  mutually  undertake. 
He  was  to  be  the  editor  and  principal  writer. 
I  was  to  be  the  printer  and  puWaher,  and  also 
to  contribute  articles  as  fsr  as  tfana  pennftted. 
The  periodical  was  duly  announced  in  a  limited 
way,  and  commenced.  Anamewaaadoptadfhnn 
the  cptical  toy  invented  by  EKr  David  Brewster, 
about  which  all  elassss  were  for  a  time  neariy 
crasy.  It  was  called  the  JTofefctoseopt/  or, 
JBdMmrgh  LUenary  AwMMmmL  In  rise^  it 
waa  sixteen  pagea  octavo,  the  price  threepeooe^ 
and  It  was  to  appear  once  a  fortnight  The 
first  number  waa  Issued  on  Saturday,  <lth  Octo- 
ber 1821.  The  mechanical  execution  of  this 
literary  serial  sorely  tested  the  powen  of  my 
poor  little  press,  which  received  sundry  ciasp- 
ings  of  iron  to  strengthen  it  for  the  unexpected 
duty.  My  muscular  powen  likewise  underwent 
tf  trial  I  had  to  print  the  aheet  in  halves,  one 
after  the  other,  and  then  stitch  the  two  to- 
gether. I  srt  all  the  types,  and  wotked  off  all 
the  copies,  my  younger  broth«  Jamea,  a  foJzw 
haired  lad,  rolling  on  the  ink,  and  otherwise 
rendering  assistance.  This  was  the  hardert 
task  I  had  yrt  undergone;  for,  being  preased 
by  time,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  reat 
Occupied  with  business,  the  compoaing-fkame, 
and  the  press,  also  with  some  litersry  oomposl* 
tion,  I  was  in  harness  sixteen  houn  a  day;  took 
no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  meals; 
and  never  gave  over  work  till  midnight  Some- 
times I  had  dreadful  headaches.  Of  course^  I 
do  not  justify  this  excessive  application.  It 
was  deariy  wrong.  I  was  acting  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  health.  Enthuaiasm  alone  kept 
me  up — certainly  no  material  stimulus.  My 
only  excuse  for  this  ardentiy-pursued  labour, 
which  nrast  have  been  troublesome  to  quietly- 
disposed  neighbours,  was  what  at  the  same 
period  might  have  been  oifored  by  my  brother 
for  his  incessant  self-sacrificing  exertions — a 
desire  to  overcome  a  condition  that  provoked 
the  mort  stinging  recollections.  I  should  pro- 
bably have  broken  down  but  for  the  weekly 
repose  and  fresh  air  of  Sunday,  when,  alter 
attending  church  I  had  an  exhilaimting  ramble  on 
tiie  sands  and  links.  Robert  wrote  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  artides  in  the  KaMdoKope^  verse 
as  well  as  prose.  My  contributions  consisted  of 
only  three  or  four  papers.  The  KaUido^eope  did 
not  last  It  sold  pretty  well,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  paying  expenses,  yidding  no  reward 
whatever  for  literary  efforts.  The  oonduding 
number  appeared  on  the  12th  of  January  1822." 
When  Robert  Chamben  in  1822  had  Issued 
his  "  Illustntions  of  the  Author  of  Waveriey,*  he 
had  fairly  begun  an  indastrious  literary  career. 
This  work  was  well  reodved,  and  was  followed 


in  182*  hj  "TnuUtioDS  of  Ediabugh,"  a  work 
whioh,  from  his  pre?ioiu  trtlning,  he  wm  well 
qiuUfied  to  write.  This  led  to  en  soqnainUnoe 
with  Cbarlei  Kirkfwtriek  Shaxpe,  and  a  friend- 
elilp  with  Sir  Walter  floott.  The  author  of 
"Wsverief "  forwarded  a  budget  of  reminii- 
oeneee  to  the  young  author.  '« Walln  tn  Edin- 
bmgfa,"  a  oompenion  to  the  "Traditions,"  ap- 
peased in  1626,  and  hia  "Popular  Bhymes  of 
8dotlaad"wMlnued early  in  1821  His^Pto- 
tore  of  SooUandy"  partly  the  leenlt  of  prerioua 
histocioal  itndy,  and  of  walks  0T«r  Tarions  dis- 
tzids  of  Scotland,  i^peared  in  the  asme  year. 
All  the  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  proeeention 
of  the  bodkMlling  business,  which  had  been 
gradually  growing  upon  him.  His  "History  of 
the  BebelUonof  1745,"  and  eome  otiier  similar 
worki^  i^ipeend  in  the  series  ealled  CmutabUfM 
MuoeUmf.  ««6oottish  Ballads  and  Bongs," 
and  the  <«lMogiaphy  of  Diatinguished  Soots- 
men,"  appeared  in  1898;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married.  Between  1888  and  1832  he  edited 
a  Oonservntive  newspaper  called  the  JBtiMiif^A 
Adviftimr.  William  for  a  time  relinquished 
his  printings  and  along  with  Robert  was  engaged 
in  a  <«Oaiettesr  of  BooChuid,''  forwhich  they  were 
to  be  paid  £100.  This  helped  stOl  tether  to 
bring  them  into  notice. 

In  1883  the  eoontry  seemed  ripe  for  a  higher 
class  of  cheap  literature.  The  Edtnbuigh  School 
of  Arts,  founded  *in  1821,  was  the  pioneer  of 
other  aimilar  institotions  which  were  started 
throughout  the  country.  The  writings  of  Scott, 
Byion,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  the  discos* 
rioos  regarding  the  Reform  Bill,  witii  the  rapid 
development  of  the  newspaper  prass  and  the 
higher  daas  reriews  and  magazines,  had  as* 
■stodthisoonsuamatioD.  That  William  Cham- 
ben  understood  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  learn 
from  his  bfography.  "In  1881  I  resoWed  to 
take  adtentage  of  the  eridently  growing  taste 
for  cheap  literature,  and  lead  off,  as  far  as  was 
in  my  power,  in  a  proper  direction.  Before 
taking  any  actlTe  step,  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  Robert  Let  us,  I  said,  endeavour  to  give  a 
lepoteble  literary  character  to  what  is  at  present 
mostly  mean  or  tririal,  and  of  no  permanent 
value;  but  he,  thinking  only  of  the  not  very 
crediteble  low-priced  papers  then  current,  did 
not  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  pro- 
jected undertakings  With  all  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, however,  he  promised  to  give  me  what 
literary  assistance  was  in  his  power,  and  In  this 
I  was  not  disappointed.  Consulting  no  one 
else,  and  in  that  higbly*wrought  stete  of  mind 
which  overlooks  all  but  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, I  at  length,  in  January  1882,  issued  the 
prospectus  of  Clumber/a  JSdiniuryh  Journal, 
a  weekly  sheet  at  three-halfpence.  Announcing 
myself  as  editor,  I  stated  that  *'  no  communica- 
tions in  veree  or  proee  were  wanted."  .  .  .  The 
first  number  appeared  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
February  1882L    It  contained  an  opening  ad- 


dress, written  ip  a  ferrid  stete  of  feeling.  .  .  • 
High,  however,  as  wars  my  ezpeetetions,  the 
suooess  of  the  work  exceeded  them.  In  a  few 
days  there  was,  for  Sootland,  the  unprecedented 
sale  of  00,000  copies;  and  at  the  third  number, 
when  copies  were  consigned  to  an  agent  in 
London  for  dispersal  through  England,  Uie  sale 
rose  to  80,000,  at  which  it  long  remained,  with 
ecaroely  any  advertiaing  to  give  it  publicity. 
.  .  .  Until  the  fourteenth  number  of  the 
woric,  Robert  was  only  in  the  position  of  con- 
tributoK.  Then  abandoning  his  separate  pro- 
fessional rslations,  he  became  joint*«ditor,  and 
was  also  associated  with  me  in  tiie  flsm  of 
W.kSL  Chambers." 

The  fimt  number  of  Charlea  Knight* s  Penny 
MagamoM  waa  issued  on  the  81st  Karoh  1882. 
Vktmbm^a  Jourmal  still  survives  in  a  green  old 
age,  having  witnessed  the  death  of  a  boat  of 
imitatars,  and  still  posssssing  a  droulation  of 
over  70,000  copies  monthly. 

The  success  of  1882  was  a  kopefbl  basis  for 
tether  operations.  Combining  business  and 
literary  talent  in  a  happy  and  sucoessftil  partner^ 
ship,  the  two  brothers  entertained  the  oompr^ 
hensive  dedgn  of  editing,  printing^  and  pub- 
lishing works  of  a  populsriy  instructivo  and 
entartsining  tendency.  Their  after-auccsM  is 
now  a  matter  of  Ustory.  Hie  well-known 
"Information  for  the  People"  was  first  issued 
in  188&  It  aimed  at  giving  distinct  informa- 
tion on  interesting  branches  of  science— physical, 
mathematical,  and  moral— natural  history,  poli* 
tical  history,  geography,  and  literature^  and 
variooa  miscellaneous  topics.  Since  ite  first 
issue  over  170,000  sete  have  been  sold.  In 
1886  a  series  of  school-books  was  commenced, 
which  comprehended  a  section  on  physical 
sdenoe.  Robert  Chsmbers,  besides  other 
volumes,  contributed  a  "History  of  the 
British  Empire,"  and  "History  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Language  and  Literature"  to  this  series. 
Objections  have  been  raised  as  to  the  too  secular 
character  of  some  of  theee  school-books,  but  it 
may  be  remembered  at  the  same  time^  that  in 
avoiding  anything  of  a  controversial  nature, 
they  also  solved  the  "religions  difficulty"  with 
many.  When  the  **  Miscellany  of  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Tracto"  appeared*  it  was  also 
highly  successful.  What  they  have  justly  de- 
scribed as  their  "crowning  effort  in  cheap  and 
instructive  literature,"  was  the  commencement 
in  1859,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  Andrew 
Findlater,  of  the  "  Encydopsedia :  a  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People."  This 
work  was  completed  in  ten  volumes  in  1888, 
and  has  since  been  revised  by  competent  hands, 
and  otherwise  kept  up  to  date.  This  work, 
perhape  the  most  useful  of  all  their  publica- 
tions, has  had  large  circulation,  and  has  become 
a  standard  work  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
the  Colonies. 

Of  independent  works,  William  Chambers 
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found  time  to  write  and  pabUah:  "The  Book  j 
of  Scotland,**  '*  The  Yonth's  Companion  and  | 
CoonseUor/*  1860;  «<  Something  of  Italy/'  1862; 
"History  of  Peeblesshire,"  1864;  "Wintering 
in  Mentone,*'  1870;  "Fruioe:  its  History  and 
Berolations,"  1871,  and  "Chambers's  Sodal 
Sdenee  Tracts."  Robert  Chambers  was  no 
less  aotively  indostrioos,  confining  himself  more 
ezdosiTely  to  the  literary  side  of  publishing. 
His  papers  to  ChamlberiB  Jowmal  did  not  oc- 
cupy Mm  longer  than  one  or  two  days  a 
week,  and  the  remainder  of  his  time  was 
well  utilised.  In  conjunction  with  Piofes- 
Bor  Wilson  he  assisted  in  producing  a  work 
on  the  "Land  of  Bums,"  which  was  published 
by  Messrs  Blackie  k  Sons.  He  projected  a 
"Cyclopedia  of  English  literatoxe,"  that 
should  fonn  a  history,  critical  and  biographi- 
cal, of  British  authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  times,  accompanied  with  a  systematised 
series  of  eztracts-^a  concentration  of  the  best 
productions  of  English  intellect,  set  in  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  history  of  the  literature 
itself.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Dr 
Robert  Carruthers  of  Inverness.  The  book  was 
finished  in  1844^  and  has  proved  both  useful  and 
sucoessfaL  A  new  and  revised  edition,  with 
many  additions  and  alterations,  was  issued  in 
1877.  His  "  Select  Writings,"  in  seven  volumes, 
were  issaed  in  1847.  His  researches  in  geology, 
and  in  the  mutations  that  had  in  the  course  of 
ages  taken  place  on  the  earth's  surfue^  partly 
the  result  of  a  course  of  foreign  travel,  wese 
published  in  1848,  under  the  title  of  "Ajicient 
8earB£aigins."  His  "  Life  and  Works  of  Bums  " 
appeared  in  1850;  "Tracings  in  Iceland  and 
the  Far^  Islands"  in  1856;  "Domestic  Annals 
of  Scotland,"  1859;  "Memoirs  of  a  Banking 
House,"  1860;  "Edinburgh  Papers,"  1861; 
"The  Book  of  Days,"  a  miscellany  of  popular 
antiquities  in  connection  with  the  calendar, 
including  anecdotes,  biographies,  curiosities  of 
literature,  and  oddities  of  human  life  and  char- 
acter, on  the  plan  of  Hone's  "Every  Day 
BooV'  was  to  be  his  last  great  work.     In  its 


production  he  overtaxed  his  strength,  and  ha 
retired  to  his  country  house  at  Abbey  Park, 
St  Andrews,  in  shattered  and  enfeebled  health. 
A  "  Life  of  SmoUett,"  with  characteristio  speci- 
mens  of  his  writings,  was  the  only  other  sepa- 
rate work  from  his  pen.  In  1868  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews.  Domestic  afflictions, 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  a  daughter  in  1868^ 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  He  manned  again 
in  1867,  and  his  last  yean  were  spent,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  pleasant  retirement  of  his 
country  house.  His  second  wife  died  in  January 
1870.  He  now  felt  that  his  days  wore  numbered, 
and  after  several  changes  of  air  and  scen^  ha 
died  on  17th  March  1871,  in  his  sixty-n&tli 
year.  His  death  had  without  doubt  been 
hastened  by  overwork.  In  his  interesting  me- 
moir William  writes:  VMy  brother  produced 
upwards  of  seventy  volumes,  exdnsively  of  de- 
tached papers,  which  it  would  be  impooslble  to 
enumerate.  His  whole  writings  had  for  their  aim 
the  good  of  society— the  advancement  in  some 
shape  or  other  of  the  trae  and  beautifuL  It 
will  hardly  be  thought  that  I  exceed  the  proper 
bounds  of  panegyric  in  stating  that  in  the  long 
list  of  literary  compositions  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers, we  see  tiie  zealous  and  successful  student, 
the  sagacious  and  benevolent  dtisen,  and  tha 
devoted  lover  of  his  country." 

William  Chambers,  in  1859,  perhaps  mindfU 
of  what  Alexander  Elder's  drculating  library 
had  been  to  him  in  the  early  Peebles  daya^ 
gifted  to  his  native  town  a  suite  of  building% 
consisting  of  a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumei^ 
reading-room,  museum,  gallery  of  art,  and 
lecture-halL  In  1865  he  was  elected  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinbuxgh,  and  succeeded  while  in 
oflBce  in  securing  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  tha 
sanitary  improvement  of  a  great  part  of  the 
overcrowded  and  badly-ventilated  portion  of 
the  old  town  of  Edinbuigh.  One  of  the  broad 
and  handsome  streets,  to  the  north  of  the 
College,  a  result  of  tiiese  improvements^  has 
been  cidled  Chambers  Street 


LOED  MACAULAY. 

[1800-1859.] 


Few  names  are  more  familiar  to  the  English 
reading  public  than  that  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
poet,  essayist,  and  historian.  His  biography 
by  his  nephew,  Mr  Trevelyan,  shows  a  success- 
ful life,  happy,  industrious,  and  beneficent. 
Macaulay  was  descended  from  a  line  of  Scotch 
parish  ministers,  his  great>grandfathet  being 
minister  of  Tiree  and  Coll ;  his  granduncle,  of 
Ardnamurchan ;  his  grandfather,  John  Macau- 


lay, was  successively  the  minister  of  Baira, 
South  Uist,  Inverary,  and  Cardroes.  One  of  hia 
undes,  becoming  a  dergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Thomaa 
Babington,  owner  of  Rotheley  IVmple,  Ldeester- 
shire.  He  afterwsrds  manied  one  of  Macan^ 
lay's  aunts,  and  presented  his  brother-in*Uw  to 
the  living  of  Rotheley.  His  father  Zacharj 
Macaulay,  bom  in  1768,  had  been  sent  out  to 
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Junmica  by  a  Scotch  hooie  of  busIiieM  m  book- 
kMper  on  an  eftatfl^  where  he  became  sole 
manager.  His  doie  oontact  with  and  know- 
ledge of  the  erils  of  negro  alavery  caused  him 
to  throw  np  his  attnation  when  he  was  fonr-and- 
tweotj  from  eonsdentions  semples,  and  return 
to  his  natlTe  oonntrj.  He  became  the  oolleagne 
of  Granrille  Sharp,  WUberforoe,  and  Thornton, 
as  a  alaTe  abolitioniat.  For  some  time  he  re- 
sided at  Sierra  Leone,  promoting  Tarions  philan- 
thropic oljeeta ;  afterwards  he  became  a  thriving 
merdiant^  bnt  neglecting  his  business  in  his 
oreT'nal  as  a  reformer,  he  brought  poverty  on 
thefinnily.  He  married  Miss  Mills,  a  Quakeress, 
niomaa  Macanlay  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his 
auot»  Mn  Babington,  at  Rotheley  Temple,  on 
25th  October  1800.  While  still  very  young,  he 
remembered  standiug  by  his  f&ther^s  side  look- 
ing oat  of  the  nursery  window  at  a  doud  of 
black  amoke  which  was  pouring  out  of  a  tall 
ddmney,  and  asking  if  that  were  the  mouth  of 
hell.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Glapham, 
whoe  his  precocity  and  his  command  of  language 
were  equally  remarkable.  His  childhood  was 
quiet  and  happy,  and  from  three  years  of  age 
he  read  Incessantly.  His  memory  retained  the 
bookish  phraseology.  Here  are  three  anecdotes 
regarding  this  period : 

"Hie  father  took  him  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
Waldegrave  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  exhibit  to  his  old  friend  the  fair 
bright  boy,  dressed  in  a  green  coat  with  red 
collar  and  cuflli,  a  frill  at  the  throat,  and  white 
trousers.  A  servant  who  was  waiting  upon  the 
oompany  in  the  great  gallery  spilt  some  hot 
coffee  over  his  legs.  The  hoetess  was  all  kind- 
ness and  compasdon,  and  when,  after  a  while, 
she  asked  how  he  was  feeling,  tlie  little  fellow 
looked  up  in  her  fsce,  and  replied,  *  Thank  you, 
madam,  the  agony  is  abated.' 

**  He  had  a  little  plot  of  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  marked  out  as  his  own  by  a  row 
of  oyste^ehells,  which  a  mdd  one  day  threw 
away  as  rubbish.  He  went  strdght  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  his  mother  was  entertain- 
ing some  vidtors,  walked  into  the  drde^  and 
sdd  very  solenmly,  'Cursed  be  Sdly;  for  it  is 
written.  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neigh- 
bonr^s  landmark.* 

"Mrs  Macaulay  expldned  to  Tom  that  he 
most  leam  to  study  without  the  solace  of  bread 
and  batter,  to  which  he  replied,  '  Tes,  mamma, 
industry  shall  be  my  bread  and  attention  my 
butter.** 

He  went  to  school  at  first  with  extreme  re- 
luetanoe.  In  his  dghth  year  he  was  a  busy 
yoang  author.  He  had  prepared  a  compendium 
of  nniversd  history,  written  a  paper  to  per- 
sosds  the  people  of  Travanoore  to  embrace  the 
Christian  religion,  and  fired  with  the  perusd  of 
8eott*s  "Lay"  and  "Marmion,"  he  commenced 
writing  a  poem  in  dx  cantos,  to  be  called  the 
*«  Battle   of  Cheviot."     Three  cantos  of  this 


work  only  were  finished.  He  had  dso  com- 
posed severd  hymns.  At  a  later  date  he  wrote 
**  Fingd,"  a  poem,  in  twelve  books.  Hannah 
More  and  her  sister  made  a  companion  of  him 
during  his  vidts  at  Barley  Wood,  where  he  would 
read  prose  and  decldm  poetry  by  the  hour  to 
these  worthy  ladies.  1^  her  death  Hannah 
More  was  his  admirer  and  friend.  In  1812  the 
young  historian,  having  outgrown  his  Claphsm 
school,  was  sent  to  a  private  sdiool  at  Little  Shd- 
ford,  near  Cambridge.  "He  was  not  unpopu- 
lar among  his  fellow-pupils,  who  regarded  him 
with  admiration,  tempered  with  the  compasdon 
whidi  his  utter  inability  to  play  at  any  sort  of 
game  would  have  exdted  in  every  school,  public 
or  private  alike."  Here  he  read  widdy,  unceas- 
ingly, and  rapidly,  his  powerful  memory  enabling 
him  to  take  in  almost  at  a  glance  the  contents 
of  a  printed  page.  The  letters  he  wrote  at  this 
time  have  a  bookish  tone.  In  the  eyes  of  his 
sisters,  who  regarded  him  with  pasdonate  love 
and  devotion,  he  could  do  no  wrong,  and  they 
enjoyed  his  unmiBed  sweetness  of  temper,  his 
unfailing  flow  of  spirits,  and  his  amusing  talk. 
Strangers  he  cared  little  for,  and  while  at  home 
with  his  sisters  working  around  him,  he  would 
read  doud  fh>m  a  novel,  or,  by  way  of  variety, 
they  would  take  a  walk  together  outdde. 
Poetry  and  novels,  unless  when  he  was  at  home 
for  the  holidays,  were  forbidden  in  the  daytime 
in  the  Macanlay  family,  and  were  referred  to  as 
"drinking  drams  in  the  morning."  Zachary 
Macaulay  entirely  disapproved  of  novd  read- 
ing; but  the  young  people  had  their  way, 
and  became  confirmed  novel  readers.  While 
editor  of  the  Christian  Observer,  an  anonymous 
letter  was  inserted,  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered was  written  by  his  own  son.  This 
letter  eulogised  Fidding  and  Smollett,  and 
drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  many  of  the 
contributors.  Toung  Macaulay  neverthdess  con- 
tinued to  be  reverent,  devoted,  and  respectful 
towards  his  father,  and  eventually  became  the 
mainstay  and  support  of  the  whole  fkmily. 

Macaulay  took  up  his  reddence  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  October  1818.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  prize  poems,  was  dected  to 
the  Craven  scholarship  in  1821,  and  became  a 
Fdlow  of  Trinity  College  in  1822.  He  detested 
the  labour  of  manufacturing  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  cared  little  for  mathematics,  and  his 
advice  to  writers  of  Latin  prose  was^  "Soak 
your  mind  with  Cicera"  He  distinguished 
himself  in  debating,  and  began  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  politics.  He  still  continued  to  read 
novels— good,  bad,  and  indifferent— and  he 
would  cry  over  the  pathetic  passages.  His 
first  public  appearance  as  a  spedier  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Sodety  in  June 
1824.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  the  chair, 
and  his  speech  was  highly  successfuL  His 
father  made  but  one  remark  on  the  speech,  to 
the  effect  that,  "It  was  ungraceful  in  so  young 
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a  man  to  spedc  with  folded  amia  in  the  pretence 
of  royalty.*'  Macaolay  wm  called  to  tiie  bar  in 
1826,  and  joined  the  northern  drcnit  at  Leed% 
bnt  he  did  not  look  uriooaly  upon  the  law  aa  a 
profesaion,  and  he  got  little  boaineas  either  in 
London  or  on  drcnit  When  Charlaa  Knight 
atorted  hia  Quoiitfr^  JioffOMuu,  Macanlay  waa 
one  of  ita  moet  reliable  and  attractive  contribn- 
tora.  Hia  father,  howeTei^  di8^>proved  of  the 
whole  publication  fhun  beginning  io  end,  and 
Macaulay  withdrew  hia  name  for  a  time  from 
the  Uat  of  contribnton.  Hia  father  having 
withdrawn  hia  objectiona  after  the  iaana  of  the 
aecond  number,  Macaulay  continued  to  be  a 
contributor  untQ  the  premature  death  of  the 
periodioaL  Maeanlay'a  conneotion  with  the 
£diMuirgh  Bevi&m  bc^n  in  Augnat  1625^  with 
the  publication  of  hia  article  on  Milton.  Iiike 
Lord  Byron,  aaya  hia  biographer,  he  awoke  oae 
momix^  and  Cound  himaelf  famoua.  Mnixay, 
the  London  publiaher,  declared  it  would  be 
worth  the  copyright  of  "Childe  Harold**  to 
have  him  on  the  ataif  of  the  Qiuwierly.  Hia 
breakfaat-tablewaa  covered  with  carda  of  invita- 
tion to  dinnei;  while  hia  father  foieaaw  that  the 
law  would  be  leaa  to  him  than  it  had  ever  pre- 
viously been.  Lord  Jeffrey  had  aome  time 
before  thia  ahown  himaelf  anxioua  to  aeoun 
freah  blood  for  the  EditUmrgh  Mevimo,  Writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in  London  he  said :  **  Can  you  not 
lay  your  handa  on  aome  dever  young  man  who 
would  write  for  ua?  The  original  aupporten  of 
the  work  are  getting  old,  and  dther  too  buay  or 
too  atupid,  and  here  the  young  men  are  mostly 
Toriea."  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mac- 
aulay*B  manuacript,  he  aaid:  "The  more  I 
think  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you  picked 
up  that  style."  In  personal  appearance,  Ptaed's 
description  of  him  in  Knighft  Quarterly  Maga- 
titkB  ia  aaid  to  be  correct:  "There  came  up  a 
abort  manly  figure,  marvellously  upright,  with 
a  bad  neckdoth,  and  one  hand  in  Ma  waiatcoat 
pocket'*  His  wardrobe  waa  always  overstocked. 
Later  in  life  he  indulged  in  a  aucoesaion  of  em- 
broidered waiatooatfc  When  outside  he  wore 
new  kid  gloves,  into  .which  hia  fingers  were 
usually  alipped  only  half-way.  He  waa 
destitute  of  bodily  or  athletic  aooompliah- 
menta.  The  ezerciae  in  which  he  moat  excelled 
waa  in  walking  rapidly,  and  perhapa  reading 
rapidly  at  the  aame  tizn«^  through  aome  of  the 
London  thoroughfarea.  Lidoora  he  waa  moatly 
on  hia  feet,  moving  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
room  aa  he  talked.  Orabb  Bobinaon  gave  the 
following  note  of  hia  appearance  and  manners 
in  sodety  in  1826:  "  I  had  a  moat  interesting 
companion  in  young  Macaulay,  one  of  the  moat 
promising  of  the  rising  generation  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.  He  haa  a  good  faoe^-fiot  the 
delicate  featurea  of  a  man  of  geniua  and  aenai- 
bility,  but  the  atrong  linea  and  well-knit  limba 
of  a  man  aturdy  in  body  and  mind.  Very 
eloquent  and  cheerful.   Overflowing  with  words, 


and  not  poor  In  thought  libanl  in  pinion, 
butnoBadicaL  He  aeema  a  ooneot  aa  well  aa  a 
full  maa.^  He  ahewed  a  mimite  knowledge  of 
auldaota  not  intiodaoed  by  bimaell"  With 
people  whom  he  really  did  not  lika^  it  may  be 
noted,  he  would  not  even  liva  on  tame  «f  ap- 
parent intimacy-  The  MaoaiOay  Cunily  had 
aettled  in  50  Great  Ormond  Street  in  1883^  and 
theae  yean  were  years  of  intenaa  happiaeaa  to 
young  Macanlay  and  to  hia  aiato^  by  i^omha 
waa  atill  looked  up  to  and  idoliaed.  Bsfeweea 
the  years  1829  and  1881^  hia  income  frwn  hia 
Trinity  fellowahip  brought  him  £800,  and  hia 
income  ftonk  the  EdMwrgh  Rmdew  rather  leaa. 
A  oommiaaionenhip  of  baakmptqr  beatowed 
upon  him  by  Lord  Lyadhuzat  tn  oonaidenitton 
of  hlk  Tory  anteoedenti,  while  he  faeldit,  hn>«^t 
hia  income  up  to  about  £1000, 

When  the  Cambridge  Senate  reaolwd  ta  peti- 
tion againat  the  Catholic  daimi^  a  majority  in 
favour  of  amandpation  waa  gained  by  eBsyi^g 
down  a  atage-ooaohful  of  young  Whig  Maatera 
of  Arti^  wha  were  afterwards  deaoilbed  fay  their 
opponents  aa  "godless  and  briafleaa  bairiatva." 
He  vialted  Ekiinbnrgh  in  1828,  eatabliahiag  a 
friendship  with  Lord  Jeffrey,  which  ceased  only 
with  Hfe.  Mr  Trsvdyan  deeoibes  thewiU  of 
the  nation  in  1880,  as  paralysed  within  the 
aenate,  eifectiial  care  being  taken  that  its  vofoe 
should  not  be  heard  without  "The  preaa  waa 
gagged  in  Bngland,  and  throttled  in  Scotland.* 
Macanlay  entered  Parliament  aa  member  for 
Calne  in  1880,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  addrsaaed 
the  Houae  of  Commoaa  on  the  eeoond  maftinfl; 
of  Mr  Bobert  Orant*a  bill  for  the  removal  of 
Jewish  diaabilitiea.  In  the  autumn  of  thia 
year  he  had  hia  first  taste  of  Continental  travel, 
eigoying  a  viait  to  Paria.  TUa  viait  waa  aad- 
dened  by  the  newa  of  the  death  of  hia  siater 
Jane;  hia  mother  never  recovered  the  ahoek, 
and  died  in  1832.  An  epitomiaed  hiatory  of  a 
period  of  French  history  wia  oonmenoed  by 
him  lor  Lardner'a  '*  Cabinet  Cyciopadia.'*  but 
waa  never  finished.  When  he  entand  Farila> 
ment  hia  commisaionerahip  of  hankivplcy  waa 
swept  away,  and  with  it  hia  inooma.  The  pn>> 
duoe  of  hia  pea  brought  him  aome  £60  or 
£70  a  quarter,  while  he  had  the  anpport  ot  tha 
family  mainly  thrown  upon  him.  At  the  height 
of  hia  parliamentary  fsme^  he  waa  redooed  to 
aell  hia  gold  medala  gained  at  Cambridge;  ba 
waa,  however,  never  in  debt»  and  never  wrote 
or  published  anything  contrary  to  hia  literary 
or  political  consdence.  In  a  letter  to  a  Ufa- 
long  friend,  lliomaa  Flower  BkUa,  he  deeoibad 
what  took  place  in  tha  memorable  diviaion  ia 
the  Houae  of  Commona  on  the  aeoood  nadlng 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  waa  carried  hj  a  ms- 
jority  of  one :  <'  The  'ayea'  and  <aoaa'  wore  lika 
two  volleys  of  cannon  frxan  oppbuta  aidoa  af  a 
field  of  battle.  When  the  Oppodtion  west  o«t 
into  the  lobby,  an  operation  which  took  vp 
twenty  minutes  or  more,  we  apread  oanelvaa 
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OT0r  the  bendMf  on  both  lideo  of  the  Honte; 
to  then  wero  many  of  vb  who  had  aot  been 
aUo  to  find  %  seat  dvring  the  evening.    When 
the  deoi*  were  ehnt  we  begsn  to  apeenUte  on 
e«r  nnmbflia,      BveTybodj  wma  degponcbng. 
'We  haTe  loet  it    We  an  only  880  ait  most 
I  do  not  tUnk  we  afe  S6a    They  are  Soa 
AMannan  Thompem  haa  eonnted  theaik  •  He 
aaya  they  are  299/    Thia  wai  the  talk  on  onr 
benehea.    I  wonder  that  men  who  have  been 
long  in  Plnrliament  do  not  aoqohre  a  better  oeiip 
icgSL  for  nnmbera.    The  BooBe^  when  only  the 
'ayea'  were  in  it|  looked  to  me  every  lair  Home 
— mwsh  fuller  than  it  generally  is  even  on  de> 
batea  of  oonaiderable  intereet    I  had  no  hopc^ 
however,  of  800.    Aa  the  tellen  paned  along 
onr  leweat  row  on  the  left-hand  aide^  the  intei^ 
ert  waa  insnpportable^  291,  292   we  were  all 
atanding  np  and  stretching  forward,  telling  with 
thetdlea.    At800tbere  waaaahortcry  of  joy 
— ct  80S  another— enppreased,  however,  in  a 
Moment;  for  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the 
hoetile  foice  migfat  be.    We  knew,  however, 
that  we  eonld  not  be  eeverely  beaten.     The 
doore  were  thrown  open  and  in  they  came. 
Badi  of  them,  aa  he  entered,  brought  Bome 
diflennt  report  of  their  nnmben.    It  moat  have 
baen  inponible^  aa  yon  may  eonoeive,  in  the 
lobby,  crowded  aa  they  were,  to  form  any  exact 
•a>.imatB     First  we  heard  that  they  were  808; 
then  that  number  rose  to  810,  then  went  down 
to  dOZ.    Alexander  Barry  told  me  that  he  had 
eonnted,  and  that  they  were  804    We  were 
all  breathleaa  with  anxiety,  when  Charles  Wood, 
who  stood  near  the  door,  jumped  np  on  a 
bench  atnd  cried  out,  *Tbey  are  only  801.  *' 
We  set  np  a  shont  that  yon  might  have  heard 
to  (Glaring  Croes^  waving  our  hate,  stamping 
against  |he  floor,  and  clapping  our  hands.    The 
tauesn  soavealy  got  through  the  crowd;  for  the 
Hovae  waa  thronged  np  to  the  table,  and  all  the 
Boor  waa  jjnctnatlng  with  heads  like  the  pit  of 
n  theatrsL    But  yon  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop  aa  Dnncannon  read  the  numbers.    Then 
again  the  ahouts  broke  out,  and  many  of  us 
ohed  teara.    I  could  scarcely  refrain.    And  the 
jaw  of  Peel  fell;  and  the  face  of  Twiss  was  as 
tbe  fiMe  of  a  damned  soul;  and  Herries  looked 
like  Jndaa  taking  his  necktie  olT  for  the  last 
opemtiott.    We  shook  hands,  and  clapped  each 
other  on  the  back,  and  went  ont  lauf^iing^  cry- 
ing, and  huzaing  into  the  k>bby.     And  no 
sooner  were  the  outer  doore  opened  than  an- 
other shont  answered  thai  within  the  House. 
Ail  the  paesages  and  the  stairs  into  the  waiting- 
roome  were  thronged  by  people  who  had  waited 
till  four  in  the  morning  to  know  the  issue.    We 
passed  through  a  narrow  lane  between  two  thick 
of  them;  and  all  the  way  down  they 
shooting  and  waving  their  hats,  till  we  got 
into  the  open  air.    I  called  a  cabriolet,  and  the 
first  thing  the  driver  asked  was,  <Is  the  bill 
•Yes,  by  one.*    *  Thank  God  for  it, 
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slr.^  And  away  I  rode  to  Oray*R  hm ;  and  so 
ended  a  scene  which  will  probably  never  be 
equalled  till  the  reformed  Parliament  wants  r^ 
forming;  and  that,  I  hope,  will  not  be  till  the 
days  of  onr  grandchildren—till  that  truly  ortho- 
dox and  apostolical  person,  Dr  Fhmeis  BUis,  is 
an  srohbtohop  of  eighty." 

He  recommended  his  sister  Hannah  at  one  time 
to  '*get  Blackwoodtt  new  number.  There  is  a 
description  of  me  in  it.  What  do  you  think  be 
says  that  I  amf  *A  little,  splay-footed,  ugly 
dinnpling-  of  a  fellow,  with  a  mon^  from  ear  to 
ear.^  Conceive  how  such  a  charge  must  aiBBot  a 
man  so  enamonred  of  his  own  beauty  as  I  am." 
He  thna  spoke  of  his  own  defects  as  aa  orator: 
I  said  a  few  words  the  other  night  They 
merely  in  reply,  and  quite  unpremeditated, 
and  were  not  ill  reoeived.  I  feel  that  much 
ptactioe  will  be  necessary  to  make  me  a  good 
debater  on  points  of  detail,  but  my  friends  tell 
me  that  I  have  raised  my  reputation  by  show- 
ing that  I  was  quite  eqial  to  the  woric  of  ex- 
temporaneons  reply.  My  manner,  they  say,  is 
cold  and  wants  care.  I  feel  this  myselt  No- 
thing but  strong  excitement  and  a  great  occa- 
sion overcomes  a  certain  reserve  and  mmMoeim 
Aonts  which  I  have  in  public,  speaking;  not  a 
flioiMMiiss  kmU  which  in  the  least  confrises  me 
or  makes  me  besitate  for  a  word,  but  which 
keeps  me  ftom  putting  any  fervour  into  my 
tone  or  my  action.  This  is  perhaps  in  some 
respects  an  advantage;  for  when  I  do  warm,  I 
am  the  most  vehement  speaker  in  the  Honse^ 
and  nothing  strikea  an  audience  so  much  as  the 
animation  of  an  ontor  who  is  generally  cold. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  yon  that  Peel  was  very  dvil, 
and  cheered  me  loudly;  and  that  impudent 
leering  Croker  congretulated  the  House  o»the 
proof  which  I  had  given  of  my  readiness.  He 
was  afrvid,  he  said,  that  I  bed  been  silent  so 
long  on  aocount  of  the  many  allusions  which 
had  been  made  to  Calne.  Now  that  I  had  risen 
again  he  hoped  that  they  should  hear  me  often. 
See  whether  I  do  not  dust  that  varlet's  jacket 
ibr  him  in  the  next  number  of  the  blue  and  yel- 
low.    I  detest  him  more  than  cold  boiled  veaL" 

In  a  letter  to  hie  sister  Hannah  he  deecribed 
a  first  visit  to  Holland  House,  where  he  became 
a  favourite  with  Lord  and  Lady  Holland.  He 
concludes  a  description  with  the  words:  ''But, 
for  all  this,  I  would  much  rether  be  quietly 
walking  with  you :  and  the  great  use  of  going 
to  these  fine  places  is  to  learn  how  happy  it  Ia 
poesible  to  be  without  them."  Samuel  Rogers 
at  this  time,  in  trying  to  dissuade  him  from 
writing  reviews,  paid  him  a  high  compliment: 
*'Tou  may  do  anything,  Mr  Macanlay."  An 
amusing  tribute  to  the  feme  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
was  the  fact  of  all  the  servant  maids,  in  a  house 
where  he  was  dining,  asking  leave  to  stand  in 
the  passage  and  see  him  pass.  ICaeaulay,  in  his 
usual  direct  way,  condemned  the  character  of 
Lord  Byron,  one  of  his  principal  reasons  being 
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that  he  ''neyer  heard  a  single  expse«ioxi  of 
fondnen  for  him  fall  from  the  lips  of  a&j  of 
those  who  knew  him  weU." 

Writing  to  EUis  he  remarked  regarding  his 
rerxew  of  Croker's  "  BotweU  "  in  the  Bdinbi^rgh 
Review:  "M7  article  on  Croker  has  not  only 
smashed  his  book,  bat  has  hit  the  WedmmgUr 
Review  inddentslly.  The  utilitarians  took  on 
themselTes  to  praise  the  aocoraoy  of  the  most 
inaecnrate  writer  that  ever  lived,  and  gave  as  an 
instanoe  of  it  a  note  in  which,  as  I  haTe  shown, 
he  mak^a  a  mistake  of  twenty  years  and  mors. 
John  Mill  is  in  a  rage,  and  says  that  they  are  in 
a  worse  scrape  than  Croker:  John  Morray  says 
that  it  is  a  damned  nuisance ;  and  Croker  looks 
across  the  House  of  Conmions  at  me  with  a  leer 
of  hatred  which  I  repay  with  a  gradoos  smile 
jfpity." 

When  the  Reform  Bill  at  last  became  law, 
Macanlay  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Control  He  was 
triumphantly  retnmed  for  the  borongh  of  Leeds 
in  1882.    Writing  in  this  same  year  he  says: 

"  The  attachment  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
blameless,  amiable,  and  delightful  as  it  is,  is  so 
liable  to  be  sapeneded  by  other  attachments 
that  no  wise  man  ought  to  suffer  it  to  become 
indispensable  to  him.  That  women  shall  leare 
the  home  of  their  birth,  and  contract  ties  dearer 
than  those  of  consanguinity,  is  a  law  as  ancient 
as  the  first  records  of  the  history  of  our  race, 
and  as  unchangeable  as  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body  and  mind.  To  repine  against  the 
nature  of  Uiings,  and  against  tiie  great  iiinda- 
mental  law  of  all  society,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  own  want  of  foresight,  it  happens 
to  bear  heavily  on  me,  would  be  the  basest  and 
most  absurd  selfishness. 

"I  have  still  one  more  stake  to  lose.  Thero 
remains  one  event  for  which,  when  it  arrives,  I 
shall,  I  hope,  be  prepared.  From  that  moment, 
with  a  heart  fonned,  if  ever  any  man's  heart 
was  formed,  for  domestic  happiness,  I  shall 
have  nothing  left  in  this  world  but  ambition. 
Thero  is  no  wound,  however,  which  time  and 
necessity  will  not  render  endurable :  and,  after 
all,  whsi  am  I  mon  than  my  fathers, — ^tUan  the 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  who  have  been 
weak  enough  to  pay  double  price  for  some 
favourite  number  in  the  lottery  of  life,  and  who 
have  suffered  double  disappointment  when  their 
ticket  came  up  a  blank?" 

When  he  received  the  news  that  his  sister 
Margarot  was  to  be  married  to  Mr  Edward 
Cropper  of  Liverpool,  he  wrote  thus  from 
Leedi :  **  I  am  sitting  in  the  midst  of  two  hun- 
dred friends,  all  mad  with  exultation  and  party 
spirit,  all  glorying  over  the  Tories,  and  thinking 
me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  And  it  is  all 
that  I  can  do  to  hide  my  tears,  and  to  command 
my  voice,  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  roply; 
to  their  congratulations.  Dearest,  dearest  sister, 
you  alone  an  now  left  to  me.    Whom  hare  I  on 


earth  but  theet  But  for  you,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  succeeses,  I  should  wish  that  I  were 
lying  by  poor  Hyde  Yillien.  But  I  cannot  90 
on.  I  am  wanted  to  write  an  addrcM  to  the 
eleeton:  and  I  shall  lay  it  on  Sadler  pretty 
heavily.  By  what  strange  fascination  is  it  that 
ambition  and  resentment  exercise  such  power 
over  minds  which  ought  to  be  superior  to  themi 
I  despiM  myself  for  feeling  so  bitterly  towards 
this  fellow  as  I  do.  But  the  a^aration  fhm 
dear  Margarot  has  jarrod  my  whole  temper.  I 
am  cried  up  hero  to  the  skies  aa  the  most  affable 
and  kind-hearted  of  men,  while  I  feel  a  fieroe* 
ness  and  restlessness  within  me  quite  new  and 
almost  inexplicable.'' 

Macanlay  offered  to  resign  his  oflloe  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Control  when  the 
Slavery  Emancipation  Bill  came  up  beforo  ^»- 
liament,  but  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  the 
members  departing  from  their  first  proposaL 
In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  was  offered  a  member- 
ship of  the  Suprome  Coimdl  of  Calcutta,  to 
draw  up  a  new  code  of  Indian  laws,  which  he 
accepted,  because  it  would  allow  him  to  secaoB 
a  competence.  Political  thraldom  waa  hateful 
tohim.  ** I  went  to  India,"  he  said  afterwarda, 
"to  get  an  independence,  and  I  have  got  it.** 
His  sister  Hannah  accompanied  him,  bat  she  had 
not  been  long  in  Calcutta  when  she  mairied  Mr, 
afterwards  Sir  diaries  Tnvelyan.  He  read  as 
industriously  as  ever  in  the  new  oountry.  "  Cal- 
cutta," he  wrote  to  Mr  Macvey  N&pier,  ^  is 
called,  and  not  withoat  some  reason,  the  city  of 
palaces;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  East 
like  the  view  from  the  Castle  Rock  [Edinburgh^ 
nor  expect  to  see  anything  like  it  till  we  stand 
thero  together  again."  On  hie  rotum  home  Ib 
1888  he  found  that  his  father  was  dead.  While 
in  India  he  saved  about  £20,000;  this,  with  tlie 
legacy  of  j^lO,000,  left  him  by  General  Macao- 
lay,  his  undo,  made  him  independent  for  lifcL, 
The  essays  which  he  afterwards  wrote  on  Lord 
dive  and  Warren  Hastings  had  the  most  exten- 
sive sale  on  separate  publication,  as  compared 
with  the  others. 

When  asked  to  write  a  roview  of  Lockhart'a 
*'  Life  of  Scott "  by  the  editor  of  the  EdMner^ 
Review^  the  following  were  seme  of  his  reaaooa 
for  not  undertaking  that  work:  "I  have  not, 
ftam  the  little  that  I  know  of  him,  fonned  eo 
high  an  opinion  of  his  character  as  most  people 
seem  to  entertain,  and  as  it  would  be  expedieat 
for  the  iUtfi5Mn7Ai2eoieio  to  express.  Heeeema 
to  me  to  have  been  moet  carefully,  and  suooeoa- 
fully,  on  his  guard  against  the  sins  which  moat 
easily  beset  literary  men.  On  that  side  Iw 
multiplied  his  pncautions,  and  eet  doubU 
watch.  Hardly  any  writer  of  note  has  been  •» 
free  ftom.  the  petty  Jealousies  and  morbid  init*- 
bilities  of  oar  caste.  But  I  do  not  think  that  ha 
kept  himself  equally  puro  f^m  faults  of  ft  very 
different  kind,  horn,  the  faults  of  a  man  of  th« 
world.     In  politics  a  bitter  and  uascnipakHis 
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pttitinn;  profoM  and  Mtentotions  in  expense; 
•giUted  by  the  hopes  and  fean  of  a  gambler; 
perpetnally  •acriflctng  the  perfection  of  his 
eompodtiona,  and  the  dnrability  of  his  fame, 
to  his  eagerness  for  money;  writing  with  the 
slovenly  haste  of  Dryden,  in  order  to  satisfy 
wants  which  wen  not  like  those  of  Dryden, 
caused  by  drcnmstanoes  beyond  his  control^  but 
which  were  produced  by  his  extravagant  waste 
or  rapacious  speculation;  this  is  the  yray  in 
which  he  appears  to  me.  I  am  soxry  for  it,  for 
I  sincerely  admire  the  greater  part  of  his  woMcs ; 
bat  I  cannot  think  him  a  high-minded  man,  or 
a  man  of  very  strict  principle."  Accordingly  he 
rsoommended  that  Lord  Jefflrey  be  asked  to 
write  the  article. 

.  Macanlay  had  no  admiration  for  Lord 
Brougham,  and  when  the  latter  quanelled  with 
his  party»  and  tried  to  use  the  Bdivhwrgh 
/2«otsi0,  then  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  Mao- 
Tey  Napier,  towards  the  punishment  of  his  old 
friends,  he  wrote  regarding  him  to  Ellis,  in  Sep* 
temberl888:  '*  Bmpson  brings  a  sad  account  of 
poor  Napier;  all  sorte  of  disquiet  and  trouble, 
with  dreadful  wearing,  oomplainte  which  give 
his  friends  the  gravest  cause  for  alarm.  And, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Brougham  is  perse- 
cuting him  with  the  utmost  malignity.  I  did  not 
tiiink  it  possible  for  hum#n  nature,  in  an  edu- 
cated civilised  man — a  man,  too,  of  great  intel- 
lect— to  have  become  so  depraved.  He  writes 
to  Napier  in  language  of  the  most  savage  hatred, 
and  of  the  most  extravagant  vaunting.  The  min- 
isters, he  says,  have  felt  only  his  little  finger. 
He  will  now  put  forth  his  red  right  hand.  They 
■hall  have  no  rest.  As  to  me,  he  says  that  I 
shall  me  my  baseness  in  not  calling  on  him. 
But  it  is  against  Empson  that  he  is  most  furious. 
He  says  that  he  will  make  it  the  chief  object 
of  his  life  to  ■  prevent  JeflErey  from  ever  being 
Lord  President  of  the  Gourt  of  Session.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  some  notion  of  making  Emp- 
son editor  of  the  jRmsw.  If  that  be  done,  he 
says,  he  will  relinquish  every  other  object  in 
order  to  rain  the  Rnifw,  He  will  lay  out  his 
last  sixpence  in  that  enterprisei  He  will  make 
lerenge  on  Empson  the  one  business  of  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life.  Empson  says  that 
nothing  so  demoniacal  was  ever  written  in  the 
worid."  In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  Mac- 
anlay started  for  a  tour  in  Italy.  Although  he 
never  went  Into  rhapsody  over  a  fine  landscape, 
either  in  real  life  or  in  the  printed  page,  yet  he 
could  quickly  detect  the  fine  pointe  of  a  scene. 
He  viewed  everything  with  the  eye  of  the  his- 
torian; the  sssooiations  and  traditions  of  the 
places  which  he  visited  rose  up  at  once  to  his 
wonderful  memory.  Writing  in  Rome  of  the 
Papal  Qovemmenl^  he  says :  "  The  Government 
treato  na  very  welL  The  pope  winks  at  a  Pro- 
testant chapel,  and  indulges  us  in  a  reading- 
room,  where  the  Timu  and  Morfwng  Chronicle 
make  their  appearance  twelve  days  after  they 


are  published  in  London.  It  is  a  pleasant  city 
for  an  English  traveller.  He  is  not  hsxassed  or 
restrained.  He  lives  as  he  likes,  and  reads  what 
he  likes,  and  suffers  little  from  the  vices  of  the 
administration ;  but  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
insupporteble  than  the  situation  of  a  layman 
who  should  be  a  subject  of  the  pope.  In  this 
Government  there  is  no  avenue  to  distinction 
for  any  but  priests.  .  .  .  Corruption  infeote  all 
the  public  offices.  Old  women  above,  liars  and 
cheate  below— that  is  the  papal  administration. 
The  stetes  of  the  pope  are,  I  suppose,  the  worst 
governed  in  the  dvilised  world."  The  following 
criticism  of  Bulwer  occurs  in  his  Italian  Journals: 
"  He  has  considerable  talent  and  eloquence ;  but 
he  is  fond  of  writing  about  what  he  only  half 
understands,  or  understands  not  at  aU.  His 
taste  is  bad,  and  bad  from  a  cause  which  lies 
deep,  and  is  not  to  be  removed,  tsom  want  of 
soundness,  manliness,  and  simplicity  of  mind.** 
At  Rome  he  met  W.  E.  Gladstone,  with  whom 
he  had  some  conversation,  characterising  him 
afterwards  as  both  a  clever  and  an  amiable  man. 
In  1889  Macanlay  accepted  the  Secretaryship  of 
War:  many  of  Uie  leading  Journals  bearing  a 
grudge  against  him,  made  distinct  enough  ex- 
pression of  it  In  1840  ho  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh. 

The  great  historian  was  in  the  habit  of  pick- 
ing up  street  ballads  and  preserving  them.  He 
left  behind  him  a  scrap-book,  containing  eighty 
ballads.  In  1842  his  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  " 
were  issued  by  Longman,  without  any  preli- 
minary puffing,  and  became  instently  popular. 
Professor  Wilson,  in  BUxhoood^  gave  the  book 
a  most  cordial  welcome  Up  till  1876  upwards 
of  100,000  copies  had  been  sold.  The  Ameri- 
can publishers,  quick  to  discern  a  proflteble 
literary  scheme,  especially  when  there  is  no 
copyright  in  the  question,  had,  as  in  the  case 
of  Carlyle  and  De  Quincey's  essays,  reprinted 
a  selection  of  Maoaulay's  essays  from  the  jffcftn. 
hurgh  Jieview.  As  copies  of  this  American 
edition  were  finding  their  way  into  the  English 
market,  by  way  of  self-defence,  Messrs  Longman 
niiged  upon  Macaulay  the  necessity  of  setting 
about  an  authorised  edition  of  his  essays. 
Early  in  1848  he  began  the  work;  when  pub- 
lished they  were  immensely  successful,  and  have 
continued  to  be  increasingly  in  demand  ever 
since.  In  spite  of  the  applause  and  profit 
gained  by  their  publication,  he  said,  in  writing 
to  Napier,  that  *'  there  are  few  of  them  which  I 
read  with  satisfaction.  These  few,  however,  are 
generally  the  latest,  and  this  ii  a  consolatory 
circumstance.  The  most  hostile  critic  must 
admit,  I  think,  that  I  have  improved  greatly  as 
a  writer.  The  third  volume  seems  to  me  worth 
two  of  the  second,  and  the  second  worth  ten  of 
the  first"  In  revising  these  essays  for  publi- 
cation, he  was  csreful  to  remove  the  passing 
strictures  made  on  the  author  from  that  which 
was   of   permanent   literary  value.      In  1841 
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Serjeant  Talfouid  teoni^t  in  »  mearare  into  the 
House  of  CommonB  for  extending  the  tenn  of 
oopyriglit  in  a  book  to  aizty  yeara  finom  tbe 
death  of  the  aatbor.   ▲  gpeech  made  by  Macaiu 
lay  indnoed  the  House  to  njeot  this  bill.    Lord 
Mahon  in   the  following  year  introdneed  a 
scheme  giving  protection  to  authors  for  twenty- 
fiTe  yeara  from  the  date  of  death.    Maeanlay 
nnfolded  a  eonnter  scheme,  giting  pnitsotion  for 
forty-two  yeara  from  the  date  of  pnblieation, 
aod  backed  by  a  tene  and  vigorona  speech. 
Tbe  bill  was  remodelled  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  giving  forty*two  of  oopyright  from 
the  date  of  pabUcatlon»  and  this  was  adopted 
by  a  laige  minority.     The  foot  remains  that 
Macanlay's  own  essays,  coming  under  the  scope 
of  the  act  Which  he  helped  to  create^  have  been 
reprinted  in  several  rival  editions  bydUferent 
puhUshcnLr    After  the  rising  of  the  sesaion  of 
Parliament  in  1843,  Haeanlay  started  Ibr  a  trip 
upanddowntheLofra.   His  lettem  to  his  sister, 
says  his  biographer,  abundantly  prove  that  he 
could  have  spoken  off  a  very  pawahlfl  historical 
handbook  for  Central  France,  without  any  special 
training  for  the  subject   In  1846,  what  between 
attendance  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  writ- 
ing articles,  Macaulay  had  dropped  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Edinburgh  Jtetnew,    In  1846  he 
acted  as  PaymasterOeneral  of  the  Army,  and  in 
July  of  the  same  year  went  down  to  Edinburgh 
to  seek  re-election,  where  he  was  successful    In 
the  following  year,  at  a  general  election,  he  lost 
his  seat  for  Edinbaigh.    "  The  vague  charge," 
says  Hr  Trevelysa,  "  of  being  too  much  of  an 
essayist,  and  too  Uttle  of  a  politician,  was  the 
wont  that  either  saint  or  sinner  could  find  to 
say  of  him."     Writing  to  his  sister  Hannah 
after  the  result  had  been  declared,  he  mentioned 
that  **  Badicals,  Tbries,  Dissenteis,  Voluntaries, 
Free  Churchmen,  spirit  drinkers,  who  are  angry 
because  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  repeal  all 
taxes  on  whisky,  and  great  numbers  of  persons 
who  are  jealous  of  my  chief  supporters  here, 
and  think  that  the  patronage  of  Edinburgh  has 
been  too  exclusively  distributed  among  a  clique, 
have  united  to  bear  me  down.    I  will  make  no 
hasty  resolutions ;  but  everything  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
retiring  from  public  life."    His  table  was  after- 
wards covered  with  letters  of  condolence  from 
friends,  and  with  invitations  to  stand  for  other 
oonstitneDcies. 

His  attitude  and  conversational  manner  are 
thus  sketched  by  Mr  Trevelyan:  **  Sitting  bolt 
upright,  his  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  or  folded  over  the  handle  of  his  walking- 
stick  ;  knitting  his  great  eyebrows  if  the  subject 
was  one  which  had  to  be  thought  out  as  he  went 
along,  or  brightening  from  the  forehead  down- 
wards when  a  burst  of  humour  waa  coming ;  his 
massive  features  and  honest  glance  suited  well 
with  the  manly  sagacious  sentiments  which  he 
set  forth  in  his  pleasant,  sonorous  voice,  and  in 


his  racy  and  admirably  intelligible  language. 
To  get  at  baa  meaning,  people  had  n«ver  tha 
need  to  think  twice;  and  they  eertainly  had 
seldom  the  timei  And  with  all  hia  ardour  and 
all  his  strength  and  energy  of  conviction^  he  waa 
ao  truly  conaiderate  towards  others^  so  deliifatalj 
courteous  with  the  courtesy  which  la  of  tha 
essence  and  not  only  in  the  mannT.  Hofwaver 
eager  had  been  the  debate^  and  however  pvo> 
longed  the  aitting,  no  one  in  tha  company  ever 
had  penonal  reasons  for  widiing  a  word  of  hIa 
unsaid,  oralookoratonevscaUed."  While  hia 
historical  studies  were  engrosslttg  mora  and  mora 
of  \fU  attention,  it  became  diflicnlt  to  induoa 
him  to  step  outside  into  society  beyond  his  own 
more  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  relational 
where  he  waa  alwaya  happiest  and  most  at  home. 
The  society  of  his  sister  Hannah'a  children 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  him;  he  waa  an  u 
table  playfellow— inventing  gamasanddramaafor 
their  amusement  When  absent  from  hii  nieces 
he  would  write  them  playful  letters.  He  was 
himself  easily  moved  at  whatever  appealed  to 
his  sentiment  of  pity  in  a  novel  or  in  real  lifo. 
He  was  never  happier  than  in  spending  an  after- 
noon with  his  nephews  and  niacea  sight  swring 
in  London.  During  the  Ssster  holidays  be 
would  also  often  take  them  on  a  brief  visit  to 
some  ci  the  cathedral  towns  of  Itogland,  varied 
sometimes  by  a  trip  to  the  Continent 

When  the  iirst  volumes  of  Macanlay's  great 
work,  the  '*  History  of  England,"  were  pub- 
lished, congratulations  flowed  in  upon  him  from 
allqusrterk  Before  it  appeszed,  he  had  written 
to  his  publishers^  "  When  I  compare  my  book 
with  what  I  imagine  history  ought  to  be^  I  fed 
dejected  end  ashamed ;  but  when  I  compare  it 
with  some  histories  which  have  a  high  repute, 
I  fad  reassured."  The  fortune  of  the  book  waa 
secure  in  three  days.  Thirteen  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  less  than  four  months.  *'  It  waa 
greeted  by  an  ebullition  of  national  pride  and 
satisfaction,  which  delighted  Macanlay's  frieads, 
and  reconciled  to  him  most  who  remained  of  bJa 
old  political  adversariea"  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote: 
'*  My  dear  Macaulay,  the  mother  that  bore  yoo« 
had  she  been  yet  alivcy  could  scarcely  hava  felt 
prouder  or  happier  than  I  do  at  this  outburst  of 
your  graver  fame.  I  have  long  had  a  sort  of 
parental  interest  in  your  glory,  and  it  is  now 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  deference  to  your  in- 
tellectual superiority  which  can  only  conaovt,  I 
take  it,  with  the  character  of  a  female  parent** 
He  waa  delighted  with  the  pleasure  which  ba 
gave  to  Miss  Edgeworth.  A  gentleman  near 
Manchester  read  the  volume  every  night  aAar 
work  to  his  poorsr  neighbours.  At  the  dose  of 
the  last  meeting,  one  of  the  audience  roae  and 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Macaulay  **  for 
having  written  a  history  which  worfciag-OMa 
can  undentand."  In  his  joqraala  Maeanlay 
commented  on  the  fact  by  sayiog,  "I  really 
prize  this  vote."    Rivd  editions  of  the  work 
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■oon  also  appeared  in  America  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  hiitory  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
great  work  will  be  best  given  in  notes  from  his 
oiwn  jonxnab.  In  a  letter  written  to  Napier  on 
20th  Jnly  1888,  shortly  after  his  retnm  firom 
India,  the  first  mention  is  made  of  this  work. 

*'  There  is  little  chance  that  I  shall  see  Soot- 
land  this  year.  In  the  aatnmn  I  shall  probably 
■et  ont  for  Bome,  and  return  to  London  in  the 
spring.  As  soon  as  I  return,  I  shall  seriously 
eommenoe  my '  History.'  The  first  part  (which, 
I  think,  will  take  np  five  octavo  yolnmes)  will  ex* 
tend  from  the  Revolution  to  the  commencement 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  long  administration — a 
period  of  three  or  four  and  thirty  very  eventfnl 
years.  From  the  commencement  of  Walpole's 
administration  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  War,  events  may  be  despatched  more 
eondaely.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
American  War  it  will  again  become  necessary  to 
be  c^pionsL  These,  at  least,  are  my  present  no- 
tions. How  far  I  shall  bring  the  narrative  down 
I  have  not  determined.  The  death  of  George  IV. 
would  be  the  best  halting-place.  The  'His- 
tory' would  then  be  an  entire  view  of  all  the 
transactions  which  took  place  between  the  Re- 
volution which  brought  the  Crown  into  harmony 
with  the  Fkrliament  and  the  Revolution  which 
brought  the  Parliament  into  harmony  with  the 
nation.  But  there  are  great  and  obvious  objeo- 
tioDs  to  contemporary  history.  To  be  sure,  if  I 
live  to  be  seventy,  the  events  of  George  IV. 's 
rajgn  wiU  be  to  me  then  what  the  American  War 
and  the  coalition  are  to  me  now." 

He  wrote  from  Rome  in  the  same  year: 

**  Tuetdaff,  December  18.— I  stayed  at  home 
till  late  reading  and  meditating.  I  have  altered 
Bome  parts  of '  Horatius '  to  my  mind,  and  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  during  the  last  few  days 
about  my  'History.'  The  great  difficulty  of  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  the  beginning.  How  is  it 
to  be  Joined  on  to  the  preceding  events  ?  Where 
am  I  to  commence  it  ?  I  cannot  plunge,  slap 
dash,  into  the  middle  of  events  and  characters. 
I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  write  a  history  of 
the  whole  reign  of  James  XL  as  a  preface  to  the 
history  of  William  UI.;  and  if  I  did,  a  history 
of  Charles  IL  would  stiU  be  equally  necessary  as 
a  pre&oe  to  that  of  the  reign  of  James  IL  I 
sympathise  with  the  poor  man  who  began  the 
war  of  Ttoy  pemino  ab  ovo.  But,  after  much 
eoDsideration,  I  think  that  I  can  manage,  by 
the  help  of  an  introductory  chapter  or  two,  to 
glide  imperoeptibly  into  the  full  current  of  my 
namtive.  I  am  more  and  more  in  love  with 
the  subject  I  really  think  that  posterity  will 
sot  willingly  let  my  book  die.'* 

Three  years  later,  on  5th  November  1841, 
Haeanlsty  writes  to  Napier: 

"  I  have  at  last  begun  my  historical  labours, 
I  can  hardly  say  with  how  much  interest  and 
delighL    I  really  do  not  think  that  there  is  in 


our  literature  sd  great  a  void  as  that  which  I  am 
trying  to  supply.  English  history,  Arom  1688 
to  the  French  Revolution,  is,  even  to  educated 
people,  almost  a  terra  incognita,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  quite  an  even  chance  whether 
even  such  a  man  as  Empson  or  Senior  can  re- 
peat accurately  the  names  of  the  Prime  Mini- 
sters of  that  time  in  order.  The  materials  for  an 
amusing  narrative  are  immense.  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  unless  I  produce  something  which  shall 
for  a  few  days  supersede  the  last  fashionable 
novel  on  the  tables  of  young  ladies.  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  to  tell  me  what  are 
the  best  sources  of  information  abont  the  Scotch 
Revolution  in  1688,  the  campaign  of  Dundee,  the 
massacre  of  Glenooe,  and  the  Darien  scheme.  I 
mean  to  visit  the  scenes  of  all  the  principal 
events  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
also  on  the  Continents  Would  it  be  worth  my 
while  to  pass  a  fortnight  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
libraries  next  summer!  Or  do  you  imagine  that 
the  necessary  information  is  to  be  got  at  the 
British  Museum  1(  By-the-by,  a  lively  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  Kirk  is  indispensable." 

After  the  two  first  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  wrote  thus  in  his  journal :  "  I  have  now 
made  up  my  mind  to  change  my  plan  about  my 
'  History.'  I  will  first  set  myself  to  know  the 
whole  subject— to  get,  by  reading  and  travel- 
ling, a  full  acquaintance  with  William's  reign. 
I  reckon  that  it  will  take  me  eighteen  months 
to  do  this.  I  must  visit  Holland,  Belgium, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France.  The  Dutch  archives 
and  French  archives  must  be  ransacked.  I  will 
see  whether  anything  is  to  be  got  ttom  other 
diplomatic  collections.  I  must  see  London- 
derry, the  Boyne,  Aghrim,  Limerick,  Kinsale, 
Namur  again,  Landen,  Steinkirk.  I  must  turn 
over  hundreds,  thousands  of  pamphlets*  Lam- 
beth, the  Bodleian,  and  the  other  Oxford  libra- 
ries, the  Devonshire  papers,  the  British  Museum, 
must  be  explored,  and  notes  made ;  and  then  I 
shall  go  to  work.  When  the  materials  are 
ready,  and  the  history  mapped  out  in  my  mind, 
I  ought  easily  to  write  on  an  average  two  of  my 
pages  daily.  In  two  years  from  the  time  I 
begin  wriUng  I  shall  have  more  than  finished 
my  second  part  Then  I  reckon  a  year  for 
polishing,  retouching,  and  printing.  This  brings 
me  to  the  autumn  of  1863.  I  like  this  scheme 
much.  I  began  to-day  with  Avaux's  despatches 
from  Ireland,  abstracted  almost  a  whole  thick 
volume,  and  compared  his  narrative  with  James's. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  as  to  these  events." 

*'  When  employed  upon  his '  History,' "  says  Mr 
Trevelyan,  "  he  habitually  preserved  in  writing 
such  materials  as  were  gathered  elsewhere  than 
from  the  shelves  of  his  own  library,  instead  of 
continuing  the  fadle,  though  hazardous,  course 
which  he  had  pursued  as  a  reviewer,  and  trust- 
ing to  his  memory  alone^  The  fruits  of  many  a 
long  hour  passed  among  the  Pepsyian  book-cases, 
the  manuscripts  at  Althorp,  or  the  archives 
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of  the  French  War  Office,  were  garnered  into 
a  multitude  of  pocketbooks  of  every  poeaible 
shape  and  colour.  Of  these  a  dozen  still  remain, 
ready  to  the  hands  of  any  among  Macaulay's 
remote  heirs  who  may  be  tempted  to  commit 
the  posthumous  treachery  of  publishing  the 
commonplace  book  of  a  great  writer.  His 
industry  has  had  its  reward.  The  extent  and 
exactness  of  his  knowledge  have  won  him  the 
commendation  of  learned  and  candid  writers 
who  have  travelled  over  ground  which  he  has 
trod  before.  Each  !■  his  own  particular  field 
recognises  the  high  quality  ^  Macaulay's  work ; 
and  there  ia  no  testimonial  so  valuable  as  the 
praise  of  an  enlightened  specialist  Such  praise 
has  been  freely  given  by  Mr  Bagehot,  the  editor 
of  the  EcoMmist,  in  that  delightful  treatise 
which  goes  by  the  naose  of  *  Lombard  Street.' 
He  commences  one  important  section  of  the 
book  with  a  sentence  in  which,  except  for  its 
modesty,  I  am  unwilling  to  find  a  fault :  'The 
origin  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  told  by 
Mocaulay,  and  it  is  never  wise  for  an  ordinary 
writer  to  tell  again  what  he  has  told  so  much 
better.'  And  Mr  Bttckle,  who  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  manners  of  our  ances- 
tors as  is  Mr  Bagehot  with  their  finance,  ap- 
pends the  following  note  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
roost  interesting  chi^er  in  his  'History  of 
Civilisation:'  'Everything  Mr  Macaulay  has 
said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy 
fell  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  is  perfectly 
accurate,  and  from  evidence  which  I  have  col- 
lected, I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of 
whose  immense  research  few  people  are  com- 
petent Judges,  has  rather  understated  the  case 
than  overstated  it.  On  several  subjects  I  should 
venture  to  dififer  from  Mr  Macaulay ;  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of 
his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and 
of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  animates  his 
entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will 
long  survive  the  aspersions  of  his  puny  detrac- 
tors— ^men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
ability,  are  unworthy  to  loosen  the  shoe-latchet 
of  him  they  foolishly  attack.' 

<*  The  main  secret  of  Macaulay's  success  lay 
in  this,  thst  to  extraordinary  fluency  and  facility 
he  united  patient,  minute,  and  persistent  dili- 
gence.   He  well  knew,  as  Chaucer  knew  before 

him,  that 

*  There  is  na  workeman 
That  can  bothe  worken  wel  snd  hastilie. 
This  most  be  done  at  lelsun  parfkitUe.* 

If  his  method  of  oompositioa  ever  comes  into 
fashion,  books  probably  will  be  better,  and  an- 
doubtedly  will  be  shorter.  As  soon  as  he  had 
got  into  his  head  all  the  information  relating  to 
any  particular  episode  in  his  *  History '  (such,  for 
instance,  as  Argyle's  expedition  to  Scotland,  or 
the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  or  the  calling 
in  of  the  clipped  coinage),  he  wonld  sit  down  \ 


and  write  off  the  whole  story  at  a  headlong 
pace;  sketching  in  the  outlines  under  the  genial 
and  audacious  impulse  of  a  first  conceptiott; 
and  securing  in  black  and  white  each  idea,  and 
epithet,  and  turn  of  phrase  as  it  flowed  straight 
from  his  busy  brain  to  his  rapid  fingers.  His 
manuscript,  at  this  stage,  to  the  eyes  of  any  one 
but  himself,  appeared  to  consist  of  column  after 
column  of  dashes  and  flourishes,  in  which  a 
straight  line,  with  a  half-formed  letter  at  each 
end  and  another  in  the  middle,  did  duty  for  a 
word.  It  was  fh>m  amidst  a  chaos  of  ■nch 
hieroglyphics  that  Lady  TVevelyan,  after  her 
brother's  death,  deciphered  that  account  of  the 
last  days  of  William  which  fitly  doses  the 
'History.' 

"  As  soon  as  Macaulay  had  finished  his  roo^h 
draft  he  began  to  fill  it  in  at  the  rate  of  six  sides 
of  foolscap  every  morning,  written  in  so  large 
a  hand,  and  with  such  a  multitude  of  oraaures, 
that  the  whole  six  pages  were,  on  an  average, 
compressed  into  two  pages  of  print.  This  poir* 
tion  he  called  his  '  task,'  and  he  was  never  quite 
easy  unless  he  completed  it  daily.  More  he 
seldom  sought  toacoomplish ;  for  he  had  learned 
by  long  experience  that  thia  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  at  his  best;  and  except  when  at  bia 
best,  he  never  would  work  at  alL  'I  had  no 
heart  to  write,'  he  says  in  his  journal  of  Mardi 
6, 185L  '  I  am  too  self-indulgent  in  this  matter, 
it  may  be;  and  yet  I  attribute  much  of  the 
success  which  I  have  had  to  my  habit  of  writing 
only  when  I  am  in  the  humour,  and  of  stopping 
as  soon  as  the  thoughts  and  words  oeaae  to  flow 
fast  There  are  therefore  few  lees  in  my  wine. 
It  is  all  the  cream  of  the  bottle.' 

"  Macaulay  never  allowed  a  sentence  to  pam 
muster  until  it  was  as  good  as  he  oould  make  it 
He  thought  little  of  recasting  a  chapter  in  order 
to  obtain  a  more  lucid  arrangement,  and  nothing 
whatever  of  reconstructing  a  paragraph  for  the 
sake  <A  one  happy  stroke  or  apt  illustration. 
Whatever  the  worth  of  his  labour,  at  any  rate  it 
was  a  labour  of  love. 

'  Antonio  Stradivari  has  an  eye 
That  winces  at  £alae  work,  and  loves  the  tone.* 

"When  at  length,  after  repeated  revidons, 
Macaulay  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  writing 
was  as  good  as  he  could  make  it,  he  wonld  sub- 
mit it  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  that  of  being 
read  aloud  to  others.  Though  he  never  ven- 
tured on  this  experiment  in  the  presence  of  any 
except  his  own  family,  and  his  friend  Mr  EUis, 
it  may  well  be  believed  that,  even  within  that 
restricted  circle,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
hearers.  '  I  read,'  he  says,  in  December  1841)^ 
'a  portion  of  my  "  History"  to  Hannah  and  Tr»- 
velyany  with  great  effect  Hannah  cried  and 
Trevelyan  kept  awake.  I  think  what  I  hav« 
done  as  good  as  any  part  of  the  former  volomM: 
and  so  thinks  Ellis.' 
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"  Whenever  one  of  hia  books  wm  passing 
through  the  press,  Hacanlay  extended  his  inde- 
fatigable indnstry  and  his  scmpalons  precision 
to  the  minntest  mechanical  drudgery  of  the 
literary  calling.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
troable  that  he  dcToted  to  matters  which  most 
anthors  are  only  too  glad  to  leave  to  the  care 
and  experience  of  their  publisher.  He  could 
not  rest  until  the  lines  were  level  to  a  hair's 
breadth^  and  the  punctuation  correct  to  a 
comma;  until  every  }>aragraph  concluded  with 
a  telling  sentence,  and  every  sentence  flowed 
like  running  water.  I  remember  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  showed  us  a  communication  from 
one  of  the  readers  in  Mr  Spottiswoode's  office, 
who  respectfully  informed  him  that  there  was 
one  expression,  and  one  only,  throughout  the 
two  volumes  of  which  he  did  not  catch  the 
meaning  at  a  glance.  And  it  must  be  remem-^ 
bered  that  Macaulay's  punctilious  attention  to 
details  was  prompted  by  an  honest  wish  to  in- 
crease the  enjoyment,  and  smooth  the  diffi- 
culties, of  those  who  did  him  the  honour  to  buy 
his  books." 

He  was  much  amused  in  passing  through  the 
streets  of  London  to  see  a  copy  of  Hume's 
"History  of  England"  exposed  for  sale  in  a 
bookseller's  window,  with   the  label,   "Only 
£2,  2s.,  Hume's  'History  of  England,'  in  eight 
volumes,  highly  valuable  as  an  introduction  to 
Macaulay."    In  1848  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow :  in  his  inaugural 
address  he  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  university  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  successive  century  of  its  existence. 
In  1849  he  was  offered  the  Professorship  of 
History  at  Cambridge,  by  the  Prince  Ck)nsort, 
which  be  declined.    The  half  of  August  of  this 
year  he  spent  in  Ireland,  studying  the  literature 
of  the  country.    In  1850  Macaulay  dined  at  the 
Pislsce,  and  was  presented  to  royalty,  and  in 
January  1851  he  was  again  at  Windsor  Castle. 
*'When  we  went  into  the  drawing-room,"  he 
says,  "  the  Queen  came  to  roe  with  great  anima- 
tion, and  insisted  on  my  telling  her  some  of  my 
stories,  which  she  had  heard  at  second  hand 
from  George  Grey.    1  certainly  made  her  laugh 
lieartfly.    She  talked  on  for  some  time,  moet 
eonrteously  and  pleasantly.    Nothing  could  be 
more  sensible  than  her  remarks  on  German 
aflain."    In  1852  Macaulay  was  returned  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh,  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  election  not  being  confined  to  his  own 
party.     He  had  no  intention,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, of  again  aspiring  to  be  a  leader;  and 
be  very  soon  was  taught  that  he  must  not  even 
bope  to  count  as  an  effective  among  the  rank 
end  file  of  politicians.    In  the  autumn  of  this 
jeer,  writing  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  his  heart  to  be  affected.    In 
March  1858,  he  wrote :  **  Last  July  was  a  crisis 
in  my  life.    I  became  twenty  years  older  in 
a  wedL    A  mile  is  more  to  me  now  than  ten 


miles  a  year  ago."  In  the  winter  which  fol- 
lowed, he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  troubled  with  con- 
firmed asthma,  and  was  also  tormented  by  fre- 
quent fits  of  coughing;  and  in  1854,  "  instead  of 
writing,  as  on  a  pinch  he  loved  to  write,  straight 
on  from  his  late  and  somewhat  lazy  breakfast 
until  the  moment  of  dinner  found  him  hungry 
and  complacent,  with  a  heavy  task  successfully 
performed,  he  was  condemned,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  the  detested  necessity  of  breaking 
the  labours  of  the  day  by  luncheon." 

In  1853,  on  the  occasion  of  an  imperfect  and 
pirated  edition  of  his  speeches  having  been 
issued  by  a  London  publisher,  in  self-defence 
he  himself  prepared  an  authorised  edition. 
Shortly  after  its  publication,  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  "  History,"  a  work  which  was  now 
the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  his  life.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament*  and 
formally  resigned  his  seat  in  1856.  In  No- 
vember 1855,  another  instalment  of  the  "His- 
tory" was  finished.  The  following  entry  is 
from  his  journal  of  23d  November:  "Long- 
man came.  All  the  25,000  copies  are  ordered. 
Monday,  the  27th  of  December,  is  to  be  the 
day.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding 
Saturday,  those  booksellers  who  take  more 
than  a  thousand  are  to  have  their  books. 
The  stock  lying  at  the  bookbinder's  is  insured 
for  £10,000.  The  whole  weight  is  fifty-six  tons. 
It  seems  that  no  such  edition  was  ever  published 
of  any  work  of  the  same  bulk.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  neither  age  nor  riches  will  narrow  my 
heart." 

The  sale  of  Macaulay's  "History"  within 
but  a  generation  of  its  first  appearance,  is 
stated  to  have  been  140,000  copies.  Its  sale  in 
the  United  States  was  immense,  rivalling  that 
of  the  Bible  and  one  or  two  very  popular  school- 
books.  Six  translators  were  at  one  time  busy 
translating  rival  editions  into  the  German  lan- 
gus^  Honours  were  plentifully  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  was  mad^  a  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Utrecht,  Munich,  and  Turin.  He 
was  named  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit  by 
the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution. 
Longman  reported  to  him  on  the  last  day  of 
February  1856,  that  26,500  copies  of  his  "His- 
tory" were  sold  in  ten  weeks.  "I  should  not 
wonder,"  he  remarks  in  his  diary  on  this  success, 
"if  I  made  £20,000  this  year  by  literature. 
Pretty  well,  considering  that  twenty-two  years 
ago  I  had  just  nothing  when  my  debts  were 
paid;  and  all  that  I  have,  with  the  exception  of 
a  smidl  part  left  me  by  my  uncle,  the  general, 
has  been  made  by  myself."  When  the  £20.000 
had  been  paid  over  to  his  account  by  his  pub- 
lisher, he  further  remarked :  "  What  a  sum  to 
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be  gained  by  one  edition  of  a  book  I  I  may  say 
gained  in  one  day,  bat  that  was  barreat-da}'. 
The  work  bad  been  near  seven  years  in  band." 

In  1856  Hacaolay,  after  a  farewell  address 
to  bis  Edinburgh  constitnents,  settled  down  in 
retirement  and  well-earned  leisure,  in  Holly 
I^ge>  a  villa  at  Kensington,  the  garden  and 
wuronndings  of  which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
He  went  into  society  less  tban  ever,  but  still  en- 
joyed a  tour  to  the  Ck)ntinent    Macanlay  never 
was  a  speculator  in  money  affairs,  his  judgment 
was  always  sound  in  any  investments  he  made, 
and  bis  economical  maxims  were  to  treat  official 
l^i^and  literary  gains  as  capital,  and  to  pay  all  Ins 
jifty^«  within  the  twenty-four  hours.     Prompt 
be  reflcnentB  be  looked  upon  w  it  moral  duty,  when 
pftyments.  ^ted  on  the  evils  caused  by  deferred 
^as  generous  vHe  spent  fwely  on  others,  and  be 
his  aid,  even  wheW  the  last  to  those  who  sought 
regarding  them.  *-  >  knew  absolutely  nothing 

In  August  1867,  he  was  elevatwt  ^ 
age,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Macanlay  of  bJK  ^J^^ 
ley.    On  1st  October  1866,  his  journal  showed^  '^ 
that  he  was  again  at  work  on  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  "History:"  "To  the  Museum,  and  turned 
over  the  Dutch  despatches  for  information  about 
the  fire  at  Whitehall.    Home,  and  wrote  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  the  first  of  part  iii.    God  knows 
whether  I  shall  ever  finish  that  part    I  begin 
it  with  little  heart  or  hope."    In  the  summer  of 
1857  be  remarks:  "How  the  days  steal  away, 
and  nothing  done  I    I  think  often  of  Johnson's 
lamentations  repeated  every  Easter  over  his  own 
idleness.    But  the  cases  differ.     Often  I  have 
felt  this  morbid  incapacity  to  work ;  but  never 
so  long  and  so  strong  as  of  late— the  natural 
effect  of  age  and  ease."    On  the  14th  of  July  in 
the  same  year:  "I  wrote  a  good  deal  to-day; 
Darien.    The  humour  has  returned,  and  I  shall 
woo  it  to  continue.    What  better  amusement 
can  I  have,  if  it  should  prove  no  more  than  an 
amusement"     And  again:   "Read  about  the 
Darien  affair.    It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth  as  to  that  matter  without  putting  the 
Scotch  into  a  rage.    But  the  truth  shall  be  told. " 
"The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  work  on 
which  Macaulay  was  now  engaged,"  says  his 
biographer,  "could  hardly  be  over-rated;  for 
the  course  of  his  *  History '  had  brought  Mm  to  a 
most  momentous  era  in  the  political  annals  of 
our  country.    It  was  his  business  to  tell  the 
story,  and  to  point  the  lesson,  of  the  years  from 
1697  to  1701— those  years  when  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  already  the  strongest 
force  in  the  State,  but  when  the  doctrine  that 
the  executive  administration  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  ministers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
that  minority  had  not  as  yet  been  recognised  as 
a  constitutional  axiom.    Nothing  which  he  has 
ever  written  is  more  valuable-  than  his  account 
of  the  grave  perils  which  beset  the  kingdom 
during  that  period  of  transition,  or  than  his 


vivid  and  thoughtful  commentary  upon  our 
method  of  government  by  alternation  of  parties. 
No  passage  in  all  his  works  more  clearly  Olos- 
trates  the  union  of  intellectual  qualities  which 
formed  the  real  secret  of  his  strength — ^the  com- 
bination in  one  and  the  same  man  of  literary 
]x>wer,  historical  learning,  and  practical  famili- 
arity with  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.    .    .    . 
"  However  effective  were  the  episodes  which 
thickly  strew  the  portion  of  his  history  that  he 
did  not  live  to  publish,  there  can  be  no  qusstioQ 
that  the  alacrity  with  wbidi  he  had  once  pursued 
his  great  undertaking  had  begun  to  languish.   'I 
find  it  dlflkmlt,'  he  writes  in  February  1867,  *to 
settle  to  my  work.    This  is  an  old  malady  of 
mine.    It  has  not  prevented  me  from  doing  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  my  life.    Of  late  I 
have  felt  this  impotence  more  than  nsusl.    The 
chief  reason,  I  believe,  is  the  great  doubt  vfateh 
I  feel  whether  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  finish 
another  volume  of  my  book.'    9e  already  knew, 
to  use  the  expression  which  he  applied  to  the 
dying  William  of  Orange,  'that  his  time  was 
jbort,  and  grieved,  with  a  grief  such  u  only 
nobuK^  spirits  feel,  to  think  that  he  must  leave 
his  wortLu  yyjix  half  finished.' " 

In  the  B^M^ntumn  of  1860  he  Tisited  Sootlsad 
and  the  nortl^^  of  England.  While  travelling  be 
was  made  the^^ahject  of  much  honour  and  at- 
tention. The  cl^^ge  of  the  year  was  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  V|IoBing  the  companionship  of 
his  sister  Hannah  *bV|y  her  removal  to  India,  in 
February  of  the  folIim|  pwing  year.  He  drowned 
these  thoughts  in  absoilLrbing  study  in  his  library. 


lU^io? 


But  his  health  was  fa 
umes  of  his  "  History  " 
lifetime;  the  fifth,  upo 
working,  and  whidi  had 
revision,  was  published  i 
took  place  at  Holly  Lodg 
December  28, 1859.    He 
library,  dressed  and  sea 
having  ceased  to  breathe  w* 
with  the  first  number  of  thtl 
lying  on  the  table  beside 
says  Mr  Trevelyan,  "  as  he 
to  die,  without  pain,  withoi 
well,  preceding  to  the  grave 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  gre' 
name,  and  the  memory  of  a  li 
which  was  as  clear  and  transpa 
own  sentences."    His  funeral 
9th  January  1860,  and  he  was 
Comer,  Westminster  Abbey, 
bears  the  inscription : 


rapidly.    Four  vol- 
>^were  iasoed  during  his 
^in  which  he  had  been 
not  received  his  final 
his  death,  which 
^  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
Q^ed  peacefully  in  bis 
||d  in  his  easy  diair, 
^ea  in  that  posture, 
CcfnkiU  Magaxine 
"He  died," 
had  always  wtsbeil 
any  fonnal  fare- 
wbom  be  loved, 
and  boBOQimble 
of 
t  as  one  of  his 
plaoson  the 
ritd  in  Poeto' 
stone  then 


"Thomas  Babivotov,  Lou-i 
Bom  at  Rotheley  Temple, 
October  25,  V 
Died  at  Holly  Lodges 
December  28, 
'  His  body  is  buriri 
but  his  name  liveth  f 
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HUGH    MILLER 

[1802-1856.] 


Thb  name  of  Hugh  Miller  is  one  which  com- 
mands uniYersal  regard  and  respect,  whether 
we  view  him  as  a  geologist,  a  man  of  letters,  or 
as  a  stone-mason,  who  possessed  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance. In  telling  the  story  of  his  life  we  have  at 
least  two  good  sources  of  information.  There  is 
the  intecresting  autobiography  which  he  wrote, 
"  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or,  the  Story 
of  my  Education,"  and  also  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Hugh  Miller,"  by  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A. 
Besides  this,  although  not  so  generally  recog- 
nised at  the  time,'  Dr  Guthrie  paid  him  a  hand- 
some and  deserved  tribute  for  what  he  accom- 
plished as  editor  of  the  WiJtntn,  in  connection 
with  the  Disruption  in  the  Churdi  of  Scotland 
of  1848. 

Hugh  Miller  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Cromarty, 
lOth  October  1802.  His  father,  who  was  brave 
and  gentle,  and  seldom  angry  without  just  cause, 
bad  a  strange  dream  regarding  his  first-bom. 
There  was  a  dash  of  Celtic  blood  in  his  descent, 
but  his  character  belonged  more  to  the  Lowland 
type.  His  paternal  ancestors  had  all  been  sea- 
faring men;  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  his  birth  not  one  of  these  ancestors  had 
been  laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Cromarty. 
His  own  father  perished  at  sea  when  he  was  but 
five  years  old.  Of  this  sad  6vent,  and  before 
Che  news  of  it  had  arrived  at  his  home.  Miller 
writtt: 

'"Hiere  were  no  forebodings  in  the  master's 
dwelling ;  for  his  Peterhead  letter — a  brief  but 
hopeful  missive — had  been  just  received;  and 
my  mother  was  sitting,  on  the  evening  after, 
beside  the  household  fire,  plying  the  cheerful 
needle,  when  the  house  door,  which  had  been 
left  unfastened,  fell  open,  «nd  I  was  despatched 
from  her  side  to  shut  it.  What  follows  must  be 
itgariled  as  simply  the  recollection,  though  a 
very  vivid  one,  of  a  boy  who  had  completed  his 
fifth  year  only  a  month  before.  Day  had  not 
wholly  disappeared,  but  it  was  fast  posting  on 
to  night,  and  a  grey  haze  spread  a  neutral  tint 
of  dimness  over  every  more  distant  object,  but 
left  the  nearer  ones  comparatively  distinct, 
when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less  than  a 
yard  of  my  breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  any* 
thing,  a  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched 
towards  me.  Hand  and  arm  were  apparently 
those  of  a  female :  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden 
appeafanoe;  and  directly  fh)nting  me,  where 
the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only 
Uank,  transparent  space,  through  which  I  could 
see  the  dim  forms  of  the  objects  beyond.  I  was 
fearfully  startled,  and  ran   shiieking  to  my 


mother,  telling  what  I  had  seen ;  and  the  house- 
girl  whom  she  next  sent  to  shut  the  door,  ap- 
parently affected  by  my  terror,  also  returned 
frightened,  and  ssid  that  she  too  had  seen  the 
woman's  hftod;  which,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  And  finally,  my  mother  going 
to  the  door,  saw  nothing,  though  she  appeared 
much  impressed  by  the  extremeness  of  my  terror 
and  the  minuteness  of  my  description.  I  com- 
municate the  story,  as  it  lies  fixed  in  my 
memory,  without  attempting  to  explain  it. 
The  supposed  apparition  may  have  been  merely 
a  momentary  affection  of  the  eye,  of  the  nature 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Demono- 
logy,"  and  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  "  Natural 
Magic.**  But  if  so,  the  affection  was  one  of 
which  I  experienced  no  after-return ;  and  its  co- 
inddenoe,  in  the  case,  with  the  probable  time 
of  my  father's  death,  seems  at  least  curious." 

This  superstitious  feeling  was  no  doubt  nursed 
by  his  mother,  who  entertained  a  belief  in  fairies, 
witches,  dreams,  ghosts,  and  presentiments. 
She  was  but  eighteen  when  married,  while  her 
husband  was  forty-four.  Young  Hugh  was 
sent  to  a  dame  school,  where  he  learned  to 
read,  and  during  his  sixth  year  spelt  through 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
New  Testament.  He  read  the  Old  Testament 
narrative,  especially  the  story  of  Joseph,  with 
growing  interest  He  also  perused  those  classics 
for  youth,  "Jack  the  Giant  KUler,"  "Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk,"  and  followed  them  up  with 
Pope's  Homer's  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey,"  and 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  In  process  of 
time  he  also  devoured  all  the  voyages,  travels, 
and  romances  upon  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands.  His  mother,  a  young  widow  with  her 
son  of  five,  and  two  daughtera  emerging  from 
infancy,  with  a  fixed  income  of  but  twelve 
pounds,  betook  herself  to  her  needle,  and  was 
otherwise  befriended  by  her  two  brothen,  men- 
tioned in  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmastera " 
under  the  names  of  Uncle  James  and  Uncle 
Sandy.  Thinking  themselves  called  upon  to 
take  his  father's  place  in  the  work  of  his  in- 
struction and  discipline,  Miller  remarks  that  he 
owed  much  more  of  his  real  education  to  them, 
than  to  any  of  the  teachers  whose  schools  he 
afterwards  attended. 

"My  elder  uncle,  James,"  he  writes,  "added 
to  a  clear  head  and  much  native  sagacity,  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  and  great  thirst  of 
information.  He  was  a  haraoss-maker,  and 
wrought  for  the  farmen  of  an  extensive  district 
of  country;  and  as  he  never  engaged  either 
journeyman  or  apprentice,  but  executed  all  hi 
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work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hoars  of  labonr, 
save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  paose  as  the 
twilight  came  on,  and  took  a  mile's  walk  or  so, 
were  nsnally  protracted  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night.    8ach  incessant  oocn- 
pation  left  him  little  time  for  reading;  bnthe 
often  found  some  one  to  read  beside  him  during 
the  day;  and  in  the  winter  evenings  his  portable 
bench  need  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  at  the 
other  end   of  the  dwelling,  into  the   family 
sitting-room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round 
the  hearth,  where  his  brother  Alexander,  mj 
younger  unde,  whose  occupation  left  his  even- 
ings free,  would  read  aloud  from  some  interest- 
ing volume  for  the  general  benefit— placing  him- 
self always  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bench,  so 
as  to  share  in  the  light  of  the  worker.    Occa- 
sionally the  family  circle  would  be  widened  by  the 
accession  of  from  two  to  three  intelligent  neigh- 
bours, who  would  drop  in  to  listen;  and  then 
the  book,  after  a  space,  would  be  laid  aside,  in 
order  that  its  contents  might  be  discussed  in 
conversation.     In  the  summer  months  Uncle 
James  always  spent  some  time  in  the  country, 
in  looking  after  and  keeping  in  repair  the  har- 
ness of  the  farmers  for  whom  he  wrought;  and 
during  his  journeys  and  twilight  walks  on  these 
occasions  there  was  not  an  old  castle,  or  hill- 
fort,  or  ancient  encampment,  or  antique  ecclesi- 
astical edifice,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town, 
which  he  had  not  visited  and  examined  over  and 
over  again.     He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary; 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the'  architectural  styles 
of  the  various  ages,  at  a  time  when  these  sub- 
jects were  little  studied  or  known;  and  pos- 
sessed more  traditionary  lore,  picked  up  chiefly 
in  his  country  journeys,  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.    What  he  once  heard  he  never  forgot; 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  he 
could  communicate  pleasingly  and  succinctly, 
in  a  style  which,  had  he  been  a  writer  of  books, 
instead  of  merely  a  reader  of  them,  would  have 
had  the  merit  of  being  clear  and  terse,  and 
more  laden  with  meaning  than  words.    From 
his  reputation  for  sagacity,  his  advice  used  to 
be  much  sought  after  by  the  neighbours  in 
every  little  difliculty  that  came  their  way;  and 
the   counsel   given   was  always   shrewd  and 
honest.    I  never  knew  a  man  more  entirely 
just  in  his  dealings  than  Unde  James,  or  who 
regarded  every  species  of  meanneis  with  a  more 
thorough  contempt.     I  soon  learned  to  bring 
my  story-books  to  his  workshop,  and  became,  in 
a  small  way,  one  of  his  Ttaden    greatly  more, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  on  my  own 
account  than  hisi    My  books  were  not  yet  of 
the  kind  which  he  would  have  chosen  for  him- 
self;  but  he  took  an  interest  in  my  interest; 
and  his  explanations   of  all  the  hard  words 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  taming  over  a  diction- 
ary.   And  when  tired  of  reading,  I  never  failed 
to  find  rare  delight  in  his  anecdotes  and  old- 
worid  stories,  many  of  which  were  not  to  be 


found  in  books,  and  all  of  which,  without  ap- 
parent effort  on  his  own  part,  he  could  render 
singularly  amusing.  Of  these  narratives,  the 
larger  part  died  with  him;  but  a  portion  of 
them  I  succeeded  in  preserving  in  a  little  tradi- 
tiona37  work  published  a  few  years  after  hii 
death.  I  was  much  a  favourite  with  Unde 
James— «ven  more,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  on 
my  father's  account  than  on  that  of  his  sister, 
my  mother.  My  father  and  he  had  been  dose 
friends  for  years;  and  in  the  vigorous  and 
energetic  sailor  he  had  found  his  beau-ideal  of 
aman. 

"My  Unde  Alexander  was  of  a  different  cast 
from  his  brother,  both  in  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment; but  he  was  characterised  by  the  same 
strict  integrity;  and  his  religious  feelings, 
though  quiet  aiid  unobtrusive,  were  perhaps 
more  deep^  James  was  somewhat  of  a  humorist, 
and  fond  of  a  good  joke.  Alexander  was  grave 
and  serious;  and  never,  save  on  one  solitary 
occasion,  did  I  know  him  even  attempt  a  Jest 
On  hearing  an  intelligent  but  somewhat  eooen* 
trie  neighbour  observe,  that  'all  flesh  is  grass,' 
in  a  strictly  physical  sense,  seeing  that  all  the 
flesh  of  the  herbivorous  animsls  is  elaborated 
firom  vegetation,  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  carnivor- 
ous animals  from  that  of  the  herbivorons  ones, 
Unde  Sandy  remarked  that,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  pisdvorous  habits  of  the  Cromarty 
folk,  he  diould  surely  make  an  exception  in  his 
generalisation,  by  admitting  that  in  at  least  one 
village  '  all  flesh  is  fish.'  My  uncle  had  aoquired 
the  trade  of  the  cartwright,  and  was  emj^oyed 
in  a  workshop  at  QIasgow  at  the  time  the  fint 
war  of  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out;  when* 
moved  by  some  such  spirit  as  possessed  his 
unde — the  victim  of  Admiral  Vernon's  unlaoky 
expedition — or  Old  Donald  Boy,  when  he 
buckled  himself  to  his  Highland  broadsword, 
and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  oateians-- he 
entered  the  navy.    .    •    • 

**  Early  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  I  used  legn- 
larly  to  attend  at  my  unde's  with  two  of  my 
maternal  cousins,  boys  of  about  my  own  sge^ 
and  latterly  with  my  two  sisters^  to  be  cate- 
chised, first  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  tbea 
on  the  Mother's  Catechism  of  WUlison.  Oa 
Willison  my  undes  always  cross-examined  as, 
to  make  sure  that  we  understood  the  short  and 
simple  questions ;  but,  apparently  regarding  the 
questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  as  seed  eowa 
for  a  ftiture  day,  they  were  oontent  with  having 
them  wdl  fixed  in  our  memoriea.  There  was  a 
Sabbath  class  taught  in  the  parish  choroh  at  the 
time  by  one  of  the  elders;  but  Sabbath-schoole 
my  undes  regarded  as  merely  compensatosj 
institutions,  highly  creditable  to  the  teacheis, 
but  very  discreditable  indeed  to  the  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  taught ;  and  so  they  of  coarse 
never  thought  of  sending  ns  thersb  Later  in  the 
evening,  after  a  short  twilight  walk,  for  which 
the  sedentary  occupation  of  my  Unde  Jamee 
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fonncd  an  apology,  but  in  which  my  Uncle 
Alexander  always  shared,  and  which  naoally 
led  them  into  solitary  woods,  or  along  an  nnfre- 
qnented  sea-ehorsp  some  of  the  old  divines  were 
read;  and  I  used  to  take  my  place  in  the  circle, 
though,  I  am  afraid,  not  to  mnoh  advantage.  I 
occasionally  caught  a  fact,  or  had  my  attention 
airested  for  a  moment  by  a  simile  or  metaphor ; 
bat  the  trains  of  dose  argument,  and  the 
passages  of  dreary  'application,'  were  always 
lost" 

"  I  quitted  the  dame's  school  at  the  end  of  the 
first  twelvemonth,  after  mastering  that  grand 
acquirement  of  my  life— the  art  of  holding  con- 
verse with  books,  and  was  transferred  stndght- 
forth  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  parish,  at 
which  there  attended  at  this  time  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  boys,  with  a  class  of  about 
thirty  individuds  more,  much  looked  down 
upon  by  the  others,  and  not  deemed  greatly 
worth  the  counting,  seeing  that  it  consisted  of 
only  lassies,  .  •  .  The  building  in  which 
we  met  was  a  low,  long,  straw-thatched  cottage, 
open  from  gable  to  gable,  with  a  mud  floor 
below,  and  an  unlathed  roof  above ;  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  naked  rafters,  which,  when  the 
master  chanced  to  be  absent  for  a  few  minutes, 
gave  noble  exercise  in  climbing^  there  used  fre- 
quently to  lie  a  helm,  or  oar,  or  boathook,  or 
even  a  foresail — ^the  spoil  of  some  hapless  peat- 
boat  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  firth.  .  .  . 
Hie  parish  schoolmaster  was  a  scholar  and  an 
honest  man,  and  if  a  boy  really  wished  to  learn, 
ks  certainly  could  teach  him.  ...  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  advising  the  parents  or  relations 
of  those  he  deemed  his  clever  lads,  to  give  them 
a  clsasical  education ;  and  meeting  one  day  with 
Uncle  James,  he  urged  that  I  should  be  put  on 
Latin.  I  was  a  great  reader,  he  said;  and  he 
found  that  when  I  missed  a  word  in  my  English 
tasks,  I  almost  always  submitted  a  synonym  in 
the  plaoe  of  it.  And  so,  as  Uncle  James  had 
arrived,  on  data  of  his  own,  at  a  similar  conclu- 
sioD,  I  waa  transferred  from  the  English  to  the 
Latin  form,  and,  with  four  other  boys,  fairly 
entered  on  the  'Rudiments.'  I  laboured  with 
tolerable  diligenoe  fpr  a  day  or  two ;  but  there 
was  no  one  to  tell  me  what  the  rules  meant,  or 
whether  they  really  meant  anything;  and  when 
I  got  on  as  far  SMpenna,  a  pen,  and  saw  how  the 
ehangca  were  rung  on  one  poor  word,  that  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  more  importance  in  the  old 
language  than  in  the  modem  one,  I  began  miser- 
abl  J  to  fiag^  and  to  long  for  my  English  read- 
ing, with  its  nice  amusing  stories,  and  its  pic- 
ture-like descriptions.  The 'Rudiments  was  by 
far  the  dullest  book  I  had  ever  seen.  It  em- 
bodied no  thought  that  I  could  perceive — it 
eotainly  contained  no  narrative — ^it  was  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  not  only  the  'Life  and  Adven- 
tares  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  but  to  even  the 
voysgea  of  Cook  and  Anson.  None  of  my  class- 
faUows  were  by  any  means  bright;  theyliad 


been  all  set  on  Latin  without  advice  of  the 
master;  and  yet,  when  he  learned,  which  he 
soon  did,  to  distinguish  and  call  us  up  to  our 
tasks  by  the  name  of  the  '  heavy  class,'  I  was, 
in  most  instances,  to  be  found  at  its  nether  end. 
Shortly  after,  however,  when  we  got  a  little 
further  on,  it  was  seen  that  I  had  a  deddod  turn 
for  translation.  The  master,  good  simple  man 
that  he  was,  always  read  to  us  in  English,  as 
the  school  met,  the  piece  of  Latin  given  us  as 
our  task  for  the  day;  and  as  my  memory  was 
strong  enough  to  carry  away  the  whole  transla- 
tion in  its  order,  I  used  to  give  him  back  in  the 
evening,  word  for  word,  his  own  rendering, 
which  satisfied  him  on  most  occasions  tolerably 
well.  There  were  none  of  us  much  looked  after ; 
and  I  soon  learned  ta  bring  books  of  amusement 
to  the  school  with  me,  which,  amid  the  Babel 
confusion  of  the  place,  I  contrived  to  read  un- 
detected. Some  of  them,  save  in  the  language 
in  which  they  were  written,  were  identical  with 
the  books  proper  to  the  place.  I  remember 
perusing  by  stealth  in  this  way  Dryden's 
'Virgil,'  and  the  'Ovid*  of  Dryden  and  his 
friends;  while  Ovid's  own  'Ovid'  and  Viigil's 
own  'Virgil'  lay  beside  me,  sealed  up  in  the 
fine  old  tongue,  which  I  was  thus  throwing  away 
my  only  chance  of  acquiring. 

"One  morning,  having  the  master's  English 
rendering  of  the  day's  task  w^l  fixed  in  my 
memory,  and  no  book  of  amusement  to  read,  I 
began  gossiping  with  my  nearest  class-fellow,  a 
very  tall  boy,  who  ultimately  shot  up  into  a  lad 
of  six  feet  four,  and  who  on  most  occasions  sat 
beside  me,  at  lowest  in  the  form  save  one.  I 
told  him  about  the  tall  Wallace  and  his  exploits; 
and  so  elTectuany  succeeded  in  awakening  his 
curiosity,  that  I  had  to  communicate  to  hira, 
from  beginning  to  end,  every  adventure  recorded 
by  the  blind  minstreL  My  story-telling  voca- 
tion once  fairly  ascertained,  there  was,  I 
found,  no  stopping  in  my  course.  I  had  to 
tell  all  the  stories  I  ever  heard  or  read;  all 
my  father's  adventures,  so  far  as  I  knew  them, 
and  all  my  Undo  Sandy's — with  the  story  of 
Gulliver,  and  Philip  Quarll,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  of  Sindbad,  and  Ulysses,  and  Mrs  Rad- 
diffe's  heroine  Emily,  with,  of  course,  the  lo«*e 
passages  left  out;  and  at  length,  after  weeks 
and  months  of  narrative,  I  found  my  available 
stock  of  acquired  fact  and  fiction  fairly  exhausted. 
The  demand  on  the  part  of  my  dass-fellows 
was,  however,  as  great  and  urgent  as  ever;  and, 
setting  myself,  in  the  extremity  of  the  case,  to 
try  my  ability  of  original  production,  I  began  to 
dole  out  to  them  by  the  hour  and  the  diet,  long 
exiempors  biographies,  which  proved  wonder- 
fully popular  and  successfuL  My  heroes  were 
usually  warriors  like  Wallace,  and  voyagers 
like  Oulliver,  and  dwellers  in  desolate  islands 
like  Robinson  Crusoe;  and  they  had  not  un- 
frequently  to  seek  shdter  in  huge  deserted 
castles,   abounding   in  trap-doors   and   secret 
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passages,  like  that  of  Udolpho.  .  .  .  With 
all  my  carelessness,  I  coBtinued  to  be  a  sort  of 
favourite  with  the  master;  and,  when  at  the 
general  English  lesson,  he  nsed  to  address  to  me 
little  quiet  speeches,  vouchsafed  to  no  other 
pupil,  indicative  of  a  certain  literary  ground 
common  to  us,  on  which  the  others  had  not  en- 
tered. 'That,  sir,'  he  has  said,  after  the  class 
had  just  perused,  in  the  school  ooUection,  a 
Toiler  or  ^ecto^or—*  that,  sir,  is  a  good  paper 
~it*s  an  Addiafm: '  or,  *  That's  one  of  Steele's, 
sir;'  and  on  finding  in  my 'copy-book,  on  one 
occasion,  a  page  filled  with  rhymes,  which  I 
had  headed '  Poem  on  Care,'  he  brought  it  to  his 
desk,  and,  after  reading  it  carefully  over,  called 
me  up,  and  with  his  closed  penkntfe,  which 
served  as  a  pointer,  in  the  one  hand,  and  the 
copy-book  brought  down  to  the  level  of  my  eyes 
in  the  other,  began  his  critidsm.  'That's  bad 
grammar,  sir,'  he  said,  resting  his  knife-handle 
on  one  of  the  lines;  'and  here's  an  ill-spelt 
word;  and  there's  another;  and  you  have  not  at 
all  attended  to  the  punctuation ;  but  the  general 
sense  of  the  piece  is  good— very  good  indeed, 
sir.'  And  then  he  added,  with  a  grim  smile, 
*CaTt,  sir,  is,  I  daresay,  as  you  remark,  a  very 
bad  thing ;  but  you  may  safely  bestow  a  little 
more  of  it  on  your  spelling  and  your  grammar.' " 
"There  were  several  other  branches  of  my 
education  going  on  at  this  time  outside  the  pale 
of  the  school,  in  which,  though  I  succeeded  in 
amusing  myself,  I  was  no  trifler.  The  shores  of 
Cromarty  are  strewed  over  with  water-rolled 
fragments  of  the  primary  rocks,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  west  during  the  ages  of  the  boulder 
clay ;  and  I  soon  learned  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  sauntering  over  the  various  pebble-beds  when 
shaken  up  by  recent  storms*  and  in  learning  to 
distinguish  their  numerous  components.  But  I 
was  sadly  in  want  of  a  vocabulary;  and  as, 
according  to  Cowper,  *the  growth  of  what  is 
excellent  is*  slow,'  it  was  not  until  long  after 
that  I  bethought  me  of  the  obvious  enough 
expedient  of  representing  the  various  species  of 
simple  rocks  by  certain  numerals,  and  the 
compound  ones  by  the  numerals  representative 
of  each  separate  component,  ranged,  as  in  vul- 
gar fractions,  along  a  medial  line,  with  the 
figures  representative  of  the  prevailing  materials 
of  the  mass  above,  and  those  representative  of 
the  materials  in  less  proportions  below.  Though, 
however,  wholly  deficient  in  the  signs  proper  to 
-  represent  what  I  knew,  I  soon  acquired  a  con- 
siderable quickness  of  eye  in  distinguishing  the 
various  kinds  of  rock,  and  tolerably  definite 
conceptions  of  the  generic  character  of  the  por- 
phyries, granites,  gneisses,  quartz-rocks,  clay- 
slates,  and  mica -schists,  which  everywhere 
strewed  the  beach.  In  the  rocks  of  mechanical 
origin  I  was  at  this  time  much  less  interested ; 
but  in  individual,  as  in  general  history,  minera- 
logy almost  always  precedes  geology." 
When  twelve  years  of  age  Miller  wrote  some 


verses  on  a  singular  adventure  which  ha  and 
another  companion  experienced  in  a  place  called 
the  Doocot  Gave.  He  wrote  four  auoceasive 
accounts  of  this  experience.  The  first  was 
executed  in  enormously  bad  verse,  which,  how- 
ever, excited  the  wonder  of  Miss  Bond,  the 
mistoess  of  the  Cromarty  boarding-school;  at 
nineteen  he  altered  and  polished  the  verses;  in 
the  vigour  of  early  manhood  he  described  the 
adventure  in  a  letter  to  Principal  Baiid;  an4 
when  over  fifty  years  of  age,  he  gave  the  most 
glowing  and  perfect  account  of  all  in  "  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters." 

After  this  romantic  occurrence  he  visited  soms 
friends  in  the  Highlands  of  Sutherland,  whici 
had  the  effect  of  familiarising  his  mind  with  the 
scenery,  character,  and  condition  of  the  IRgh- 
lands.  At  this  time  he  showed  considerable 
activity  of  mind  in  the  peculiar  character  of  hia 
amusements.  He  made  small  vessels  like  thoaa 
he  had  read  about  in  the  voyages  of  Anson  and 
Cook,  and  launched  them  in  a  horse-pond.  In 
turn  he  tried  chemistry,  and  painting,  and 
sculpture,  and  palmistry.  He  would  also  dimw 
a  map  of  a  particular  country  in  the  sand,  and, 
having  collected  quantities  of  variously-coloured 
shells  from  the  beach,  he  arrauged  them  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  represent  its  inhabitants.  Or  heail- 
ing  a  band  of  schoolfellows,  they  would  pene- 
trate one  of  the  steepest  precipices  on  the  south 
foot  of  the  Hill  of  Cromarty,  and  personate  out- 
laws and  buccaneers.  Meanwhile  his  mother 
and  uncles  found  him  a  troublesome  lad  to 
manage.  He  would  sometimes  play  truant  from 
school  for  three  weeks  out  of  four,  and  he  con- 
tinued obstinate  and  wilful  In  the  winter  of 
1816  he  lost  both  his  two  little  sisters,  and 
could  not  but  be  touched  at  his  mother's  grief. 
His  schooling  finished  when  he  was  fifteen  in  a 
pitched  battle  with  his  teacher.  Before  that 
time  he  had  proved  himself  a  desperate  fighter 
in  his  combats  with  the  other  boys.  In  hia 
fight  with  his  master  he  was  mauled  in  a  way 
that  filled  him  with  aches  and  bruises  for  a  fViU 
month  after. 

After  a  widowhood  of  more  than  thirteen  yean 
his  mother  married  again,  and  he  was  forced  to 
begin  and  work  in  tamest  at  some  trade.  So 
he  determined  being  a  mason.  Without  object- 
ing to  the  match,  "you  may  be  certain,**  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  some  years  later,  "that  it 
gave  me  much  disgust  at  the  time."  In  making 
this  decision,  he  thought  that  perhaps  Uteratore 
or  natural  science  might  be  his  proper  vocation, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  determined  that  much 
of  his  leisure,  in  spite  of  his  misspent  youth, 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  best  English 
authors.  His  Uncle  James  would  have  liked 
had  he  chosen  some  of  the  learned  professioaa 
requiring  a  college  training,  such  as  a  lawyer  or 
a  minister.  But  as  they  were  all  decided  that  • 
minister  could  not  be  manufactured  by  a  few 
years'  study,  they  at  length  consented  that  he 
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sbonld  'begin  a  life  of  mannal  labour.  He  was 
aocordingly  apprenticed  to  the  husband  of  one 
of  his  maternal  annts  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  he  began  work  in  earnest  "Noble,  np- 
right,  self-ielying  toil  1 "  he  writes.  '<  Who  that 
knows  thy  solid  worth  and  value  would  be 
ashamed  of  thy  hard  hands,  and  thy  soiled 
vestments,  and  thy  obscure  tasks — thy  hnmble 
cottage,  and  hard  couch,  and  homely  fare! 
Save  for  thee  and  thy  lessons,  man  in  society 
would  everjrwhere  sink  into  a  sad  compound  of 
the  fiend  and  the  wild  beast;  and  this  fallen 
world  would  be  as  certainly  a  moral  as  a 
natural  wilderness.  But  I  little  thought  of  the 
ezcelleuce  of  thy  character  and  of  thy  teachings, 
when,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  set  out  about  this 
time,  on  a  morning  of  early  spring,  to  take  my 
first  lesson  from  thee  in  a  sandstone  quarry." 
The  work  oppressed  his  growing  frame  at  first, 
but  use  gave  ease  to  the  young  stoni^mason. 
How  he  escaped  the  vice  of  "dram-drinking"  is 
thus  related  by  himself :  "  The  drinking  usages 
of  the  profession  in  which  I  laboured  were  at 
this  time  many:  when  a  foundation  was  laid, 
the  workmen  were  treated  to  drink ;  they  were 
treated  to  drink  When  the  walls  were  levelled 
for  laying  the  joists ;  they  were  treated  to  drink 
when  the  building  was  finished;  they  were 
treated  to  drink  when  an  apprentice  joined  the 
squad;  treated  to  drink  when  his  'apron  was 
washed;'  treated  to  drink  when  'his  time  was 
out ;'  and  occasionally  they  learned  to  treat  one 
another  to  drink.  In  laying  down  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  one  of  the  larger  houses  built  this 
year  by  Uncle  David  and  his  partner,  the  work- 
men had  a  royal  'founding-pint,'  and  two 
whole  glasses  of  the  whisky  came  to  my  share. 
A  fnll*grown  man  would  not  have  deemed  a  gill 
of  nsqnebaugh  an  overdose,  but  it  was  consider- 
ably too  much  for  me;  and  when  the  party 
broke  up,  and  I  got  home  to  my  books,  I  found, 
as  I  opened  the  pages  of  a  favourite  author,  the 
letters  dancing  before  my  eyes,  and  that  I  could 
no  longer  master  the  sense.  I  have  the  volume 
St  present  before  me — a  small  edition  of  the 
essays  of  Bacon,  a  good  deal  worn  at  the  cor- 
ners by  the  friction  of  the  pocket;  for  of  Bacon 
I  never  tired.  The  condition  into  which  I  had 
brought  myself  was,  I  felt,  one  of  degradation. 
I. had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for  the  time,  to  a 
lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that  on  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  placed ;  and  though  the 
state  could  have  been  no  very  favourable  one  for 
forming  a  r^olution,  I  in  that  hour  determined 
that  I  should  never  again  sacrifice  my  capacity 
of  intellectoal  enjoyment  to  a  drinking  usage ; 
and,  with  God's  help,  I  was  enabled  to  hold  by 
the  determination." 

Daring  the  winter  when  mason  work  was  no 
longer  possible,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Strathcarron, 
a  wild  Highland  glen,  where  he  made  some 
obeervationa  on  a  Scotch  pine  forest  His  year 
of  toil  had  rendered  him  sober  and  thoughtfuL 


He  formed  a  bosom  friend  in  a  young  house- 
painter  called  William  Rosa.  "He  was  a  lad 
of  genius,"  writes  Miller,  "drew  truthfully,  had 
a  nice  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  possessed  the 
true  poetic  faculty;  but  he  lacked  health  and 
spirits,  and  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament, and  diffident  of  himself."  This 
friendship  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Miller.  Boss  told  him  that  his  drawings  and 
verses  were  but  commonplace,  that  he  would 
be  better  employed  in  cultivating  his  writing 
powers,  in  turning  his  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  good  prose  style.  In  the  spring  of 
1821,  work  was  again  resumed.  He  laboured 
for  a  while  at  Oononside,  and  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  barrack  or  bothy  life 
amongst  a  squad  of  rough  masons.  Amid  this 
barbarous  life  he  was  not  entirely  unhappy. 
Their.food  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  oatmeal 
porridge  or  cakes,  and  milk  when  it  could  be 
got  He  was  charmed  with  t^e  scenery  of 
Strathpeffer,  about  five  miles  from  Cononside; 
and  dming  the  summer  nights  when  he  had 
from  three  to  four  hours  to  himself,  he  could 
explore  the  valleys  and  climb  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  dived 
into  the  woods  and  feasted  on  the  raspberries 
and  gueans  to  be  found  there.  "My  recollec- 
tions," he  said  afterwards,  "of  this  rich  tract 
of  country,  with  its  woods  and  towers,  and 
noble  river,  seem  as  if  bathed  in  the  red  light 
of  gorgeous  sunsets."  In  a  letter  to  William 
Ross,  he  thus  s^ioke  of  this  period:  "When  the 
task  of  the  day  was  over,  and  I  walked  out 
amid  the  fields  and  woods  to  enjoy  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  it  was  then  that  I  was  truly  happy. 
Before  me  the  Conon  rolled  her  broad  stream  to 
the  sea;  behind,  I  seemed  shut  up  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  mankind  by  a  thick  and  gloomy 
wood,  while  the  tower  of  Fairbnm,  and  the 
blue  hills  behind  it,  formed  the  distant  land- 
scape. Not  a  dond  rose  npon  the  sky,  not  a 
salmon  glided  beneath  me  in  the  river,  nor  a 
leaf  shook  upon  the  alders  that  o'erhung  the 
stream,  but  raised  some  x>oetic  emotion  in  my 
breast."  The  next  winter  and  spring  were 
spent  at  Cromarty,  where  he  again  met  William 
Ross,  but  in  the  working  season  of  1822  he 
returned  to  Cononside.  In  a  letter  written  at 
this  period,  he  says:  "I  had  determined  early 
this  season  to  conform  to  every  practice  of  the 
barrack,  and  as  I  was  an  apt  pupil,  I  had  in  a 
short  time  become  one  of  the  freest,  and  not  the 
least  rude  of  its  inmates.  I  became  an  ex- 
cellent baker,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  of 
cooks.  I  made  wonderful  advances  in  the  art 
of  practical  joking,  and  my  hot^-m/oU  were 
laughed  at  and  repeated.  There  were  none  of 
my  companions  who  coul^  foil  me  in  wrestling,  or 
who  could  leap  within  a  foot  of  me;  and  after 
having  taken  the  slight  liberty  of  knocking  down 
a  young  fellow  who  insulted  me,  they  all  began 
to  esteem  me  as  a  lad  of  spirit  and  promise." 
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'  The  neighbourhood  of  Cononside  enabled 
Killer  to  extend  hia  geologic  explorations  in  a 
definite  direction.  He  had  been  nrged  by  the 
foreman  of  the  aqnad  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected to  stadj  geometry  and  architecture,  and 
these  he  parsned  for  some  time.  He  finished 
his  apprenticeship  on  the  11th  November  1822, 
amidst  great  hardship,  while  working  at  a  wall 
and  farm-steading  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crom- 
arty, often  standing  "  day  after  day  with  wet  feet 
in  a  water-logged  ditch.'*  "How  these  poor 
hands  of  mine,"  he  says,  "burnt  and  beat  at 
night  at  this  time,  as  if  an  unhappy  heart  had 
been  stationed  in  every  finger;  and  what  cold 
chills  nsed  to  run,  sudden  as  electric  shocks, 
through  the  feverish  f^me. "  Ere  the  winter  was 
over  he  had  gained  his  ordinary  robust  health. 

"X  read,  wrote,  drew,"  he  says,  "corre- 
sponded, with  my  friend  William  Ross  (who 
had  removed  to  Edinburgh),  re-examined  the 
Eathie  Lias,  and  re-explored  the  Eathie  Bum — 
a  noble  Old  Red  Sandstone  ravine,  remarkable 
for  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  its  cliffs  and  the 
beauty  of  its  cataracts.  I  spent,  too,  many  an 
evening  in  Uncle  James's  workshop,  on  better 
terms  with  both  my  uncles  than  sJmost  ever 
before — a  consequence,  in  part,  of  the  sober 
complexion  which,  as  the  seasons  passed,  my 
mind  was  gradually  assuming,  and  in  part,  of 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  completed  my  en- 
gagement with  my  master.  'Act  always,'  said 
.Uncle  James,  *  as  you  have  done  in  this  matter. 
In  all  your  dealings,  give  your  neighbour  the 
east  qf  the  hauk — "good  measure,  heaped  up 
and  running  over"— and  you  will  not  lose  by  it 
in  the  end.'  I  certainly  did  not  lose  by  faith- 
fully serving  out  my  term  of  apprenticeship. 
It  is  not  uninstructive  to  observe  how  strangely 
the  public  are  led  at  times  to  attach  paramount 
importance  to  what  is  in  reality  only  subordin- 
ate^y  important,  and  to  pass  over  the  really  para- 
mount without  thought  or  notice.  The  destiny 
in  life  of  the  skilled  mechanic  is  much  more 
inflnenoed,  for  instance,  by  his  second  educa- 
tion— ^at  of  his  apprenticeship — than  by  his 
first — ^that  of  the  school;  and  yet  it  is  to  the 
education  of  the  school  that  the  importance  is 
generally  regarded  as  attaching,  and  we  never 
hear  of  the  other.  The  careless,  incompetent 
schokr  has  many  opportunities  of  recovering 
himself;  the  careless,  incompetent  apprentice, 
who  either  fails  to  serve  out  his  regular  time,  or 
who,  though  he  fulfils  his  term,  is  discharged 
an  inferior  workman,  has  very  few ;  and  farther, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  inferior- 
ity as  a  workman  bears  much  more  disastrously 
on  the  condition  of  the  mechanic  than  inferior- 
ity as  a  scholar.  Unable  to  maintain  his  place 
among  brother  journeymen,  or  to  render  him- 
self worthy  of  the  average  wages  of  his  craft, 
the  ill*tanght  mechanic  falls  out  of  regular  em- 
ployment, subsists  precariously  for  a  time  on 
occasional  jobs,  and  either,  forming  idle  habits, 


becomes  a  vagabond  tramper,  or,  getting  into 
the  toils  of  some  rapacious  task -master,  be- 
comes an  enslaved  tweaUr,  Tar  one  workman 
injured  by  neglect  of  his  school  education,  then 
are  scores  ruined  by  neglect  of  their  apprentiofr* 
ship  education.  Three-fourths  of  the  distress 
of  the  country's  mechanics  (of  course  not  reckon- 
ing  that  of  the  unhappy  class  who  have  to  com- 
pete with  machinery),  and  nine-tenths  of  their 
vagabondism,  will  be  found  restricted  to  in- 
ferior workmeii,  who,  like  Hogarth's  'careleaa 
apprentice,'  neglected  the  opportunities  of  their 
second  term  of  education.  The  sagacious  painter 
had  a  truer  insight  into  this  matter  than  most  of 
our  modem  educationists." 

Miller's  first  kindly  act  on  becoming  a  jour^ 
neyman  was  to  build  a  cottage  for  his  Aunt 
Jenny,  on  a  piece  of  ground  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  in  Cromarty.  The  cottage  still 
stands  a  worthy  monument  of  such  an  act  In 
hiB  correspondence  with  William  Ross,  who  was 
now  in  Edinburgh,  he  enclosed  from  time  to 
time  a  selection  from  his  poems.  These  poema, 
says  Mr  Bayne,  "are  fluent  and  vivacious,  bnt 
display  little  original  power  or  depth  of  melody." 
In  midsummer  1828  he  found  work  at  Gairloch, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ross-shire^  He  was  noiw 
not  yet  twenty-one,  and  the  different  hovels  ha 
lived  in  wertf  damp  and  uncomfortable,  and  hia 
food  was  of  the  plainest,  often  oatmeal  without 
milk.  The  winter  of  1^  he  spent  as  usual  at 
Cromarty,  but  a  small  property  at  Leith  having 
been  left  to  his  mother,  which  had  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  ever  since  his  father** 
death,  he  left  in  the  spring  of  1824  to  investi- 
gate tiie  affair  on  the  spot^  He  had  also  deteiv 
mined  to  try  his  fortune  among  the  stone-cutters 
of  Edinburgh,  "perhaps  the  most  skilful  in 
their  profession  in  the  world."  On  the  fourth 
day  after  leaving  Cromarty,  his  vessel  was  thread- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  "  Many  a 
long-cherished  association  drew  my  thoughts  to 
Edinburgh.  I  was  acquainted  with  Ramsay, 
and  Fergusson,  and  the  *  Humphrey  Clinker*  of 
Smollett,  and  had  read  a  description  of  the 
place  in  the  '  Marmion '  and  the  earlier  nov^ 
of  Scott ;  and  I  was  not  yet  too  old  to  feel  as  if 
I  were  approaching  a  great  magical  city — like 
some  of  those  in  the  'Arabian  Nights' — that 
was  even  more  intensely  poetical  than  nature 
itself.  I  did  somewhat  chide  the  tantalising 
mist,  that,  like  a  capricious  showman,  now 
raised  one  comer  of  its  curtain,  and  aaon 
another,  and  showed  me  the  place  at  onoe  very 
indistinctly,  and  only  by  bits  at  a  time;  and 
yet  I  know  not  that  I  could  in  reality  have  seen 
it  to  greater  advantage,  or  after  a  mode  mors  in 
harmony  with  my  previous  oonceptions.  The 
water  in  the  harbour  was  too  low  during  the 
first  hour  or  two  after  our  arrival  to  float  our 
vessel,  and  we  remained  tacking  in  the  road- 
stead, watching  for  the  signal  lh>m  the  paer. 
head,  which  was  to  inUmate  to  us  when  the  tide 


had  risen  high  aiongh  for  our  admission ;  and 
so  I  had  sufficient  time  given  me  to.oon  over  the 
features  of  the  seene,  as  presented  in  detail 
At  one  time  a  flat  reach  of  the  New  Town 
came  tuXi  into  view,  along  which,  in  the  general 
dimness,  the  multitudinous  chimneys  stood  up 
like  stacks  of  com  in  a  field  newly  reaped;  at 
another,  the  Castle  loomed  out  dark  in  the 
dond;  then,  as  if  suspended  over  the  earth,  the 
rugged  summit  of  Arthur^s  Seat  came  strongly 
out,  while  its  hase  still  remained  invisible  in  the 
wreath;  and  anon  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
distant  Pentlands,  enveloped  by  a  dear  blue 
sky,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sun.  Lelth,  with  its 
thicket  of  masts,  and  its  tall  round  tower,  lay 
deep  in  shade  in  the  foreground — a  cold,  dingy, 
lagged  town,  but  so  strongly  relieved  against  the 
pale  smoky  grey  of  the  background,  that  it 
seemed  another  little  city  of  Zoar,  entire  in 
fttmt  of  the  burning." 

Hugh  Miller  visited  the  burying-grounds,  the 
dimches^  and  the  various  places  of  historical 
interest  In  and  around  Edinburgh,  and  found 
employment  at  his  trade  at  Niddrie  House,  in 
the  ndghbourheod.  That  his  life  there  minis- 
tend  to  his  growth  is  abundantly  evident, 
although  the  workmen  with  whom  he  was  ob- 
liged to  associate  were  many  of  them  of  a  low 
type  of  character.  After  working  two  seasons 
at  Niddrie  he  returned  to  Cromarty,  where  he 
was  welcomed  by  his  uncle,  his  cousin  George, 
and  other  relatives.  His  two  years'  work  had 
given  him  the  "  stone-cutter^s  malady,"  which 
probably  weakened  his  lungs  for  life.  At  home 
he  renewed  acquaintanceship  with  John  Swan- 
son,  and  corresponded  with  William  Roes, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Edinburgh.  His  friend- 
ship and  correspondence  with  Swanson  was  of 
immense  benefit  to  him  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Bwanson  would  not  let  young  Miller  rest 
UDtil  he  had  asked  of  himself  a  reason  for  the 
fiuth  that  was  in  him.  In  January  1826  he 
wrote  to  this  effect :  "  Go  on,  my  dear  Hugh,  go 
OB,  and  the  Lord  himself  will  bless  you.  If 
you  ars  not  under  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  I  am  deodved,  and  if  I  do  not  find  you 
soon  established  in  the  way  of  happiness,  peace, 
and  life,  I  shall  be  mismbly  disappointed." 
Miller  la  turn,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Roes, 
assumed  the  same  tone  of  friendly  earnestness 
regarding  his  highest  wdfare.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  pursued  his  occupation  as  ftone- 
cutter,  at  health  and  opportunity  permitted. 
In  the  spiring  of  1828  he  drew  up  a  list,  headed, 
**  Things  which  I  intend  doings  but  many  of 
which,  experience  says,  shall  never  be  done." 
lUs  list  comprised  many  projects  in  geometry, 
arcbtectore^  sculpture,  and  in  literary  prose 
ccnpodtion.  In  the  summer  he  formed  the 
aoqnsintanoethip  of  Mr  Robert  Carruthers, 
editor  of  the  Invenuia  Courier,  which  was  after- 
vaids  of  so  mndi  use  to  him.  Mr  Carruthers 
ptiated  for  him  a  collection  of  his  veisee,  under 


the  title  of  "Poems  written  in  the  Leisure 
Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Mason,"  and  his  book  I 
met  with  a  moderate  success.  Amongst  the 
friends  which  the  publication  of  his  poems  pro- 
cured for  him  was  a  Mr  Strahan,  who  also 
wrote  poetry.  One  of  his  sons  was  Alexander 
Strahan,  whom  Miller  introduced  to  Messrs 
Johnstone  k  Hunter,  publishers,  Edinburgh, 
with  a  view  of  learning  the  business,  and  who 
has  dnce  become  well  known  in  the  publishing 
world. 

After  many  experiments  in  versification,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  poetry  was  not  his  proper 
vocation,  and  accordingly  he  next  tried  prose. 
His  famous  letters  on  the  herring  fishing  were 
written  for  the  Invameaa  Courier  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1829,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
The  publica^on  of  his  poems,  though  anony- 
mous, yet  made  him  the  literary  lion  of  Crom- 
arty, and  extended  his  friendshipe  even  beyond. 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Mr  Isaac  Forsyth  of 
Elgin,  Miss  Dunbar  of  Boath,  and  Principal 
Baird,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life  up 
till  1825,  all  gave  him  their  patronage  in  the 
disposd  of  his  volume.  In  1831  he  was  vitally 
conosmed  in  a  newspaper  correspondence.  The 
minister  of  the  Gkelic  chapd,  Cromarty,  had 
petitioned  to  the  effect  that  he  either  be  assigned 
a  parish  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of 
Cromarty,  or  a  collegiate  charge  with  Rev.  Mr 
Stewart  Hugh  Miller  acted  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  of  his  fellow  parishion- 
ers, and  the  letters  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
pamphlet  he  published  were  successful  in  avert- 
ing the  possibility  of  this  proposal  becoming  a 
reality. 

While  working  in  the  churchyard  at  his  occu- 
pation of  stone-cutting  he  had  occasional  visi- 
tors. His  own  minister  would  come  and  chat 
with  him  fot  hours  together,  and  he  also  saw  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  and  Professor  Pillans  while 
thus  engaged.  In  the  summer  of  1831  he  first 
saw  his  future  wife.  Miss  Lydia  Mackenzie 
Eraser.  Talking  with  two  ladiee  beside  a  sun- 
dial in  his  uncle's  garden,  she  *'eame  hurriedly 
tripping  down  the  garden- walk"  and  joined 
them.  She  was  in  her  nineteenth  year  at  the 
time,  and,  as  described  by  Miller,  "she  was 
very  pretty,  with  a  light  petite  figure,  waxen 
deamess  of  complexion,  making  her  look  more 
like  a  fair  child  than  a  grown  woman." 

The  growth  of  the  intimacy  with  Miss  Fraser 
is  thus  pleasantly  told  in  Miller's  autobiography : 

"  Only  a  few  evenings  after,  I  met  the  same 
young  lady,  in  droumstances  of  which  the 
writer  of  a  tale  might  have  made  a  little  more. 
I  was  sauntering,  just  ss  the  sun  was  nuking, 
along  one  of  my  favourite  walks  on  the  hill — a 
tree-skirted  glade— now  looking  out  through  the 
openings  on  the  ever  fresh  beauties  of  the 
Cromarty  Firth,  with  its  promontories,  and 
bays,  and  long  lines  of  winding  shore,  and  anon 
marking  how  redly  the  slant  light  fell  through 
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intersticial  gaps  on  i>ale  Uchened  trunks  and 
huge  boughs,  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  wood 
— ^when  I  found  myself  unexpectedly  in  the 
presence  of  the  young  lady  of  the  previous 
evening.  She  was  sauntering  through  the  wood 
as  leisurely  as  myself— now  and  then  dipping 
into  a  rather  bulky  volume  which  she  carried, 
that  had  not  in  the  least  the  look  of  a  novel, 
and  which,  as  I  subsequently  ascertained,  was 
an  elaborate  essay  on  causation.  We,  of  course, 
passed  each  other  on  our  several  ways  without 
sign  of  recognition.  Quickening  her  pace,  how- 
ever, she  was  soon  out  of  sight;  and  I  just 
thought,  on  one  or  two  occasions  afterwards,  of 
the  apparition  that  had  been  presented  as  she 
passed,  as  much  in  keeping  with  the  adjuncts — 
the  picturesque  forest  and  the  gorgeous  sunset 
It  would  not  be  easy,  I  thought,  were  the  large 
book  but  away,  to  furnish  a  very  lovely  sc«ne 
with  a  more  suitable  figure.  Shortly  after,  I 
began  to  meet  the  young  la4y  at  the  charming 
tea-parties  of  the  place.  Her  father,  a  worthy 
man,  who^  from  unfortunate  speculations  in 
business,  had  met  with  severe  losses,  was  at 
this  time  several  years  derd;  and  his  widow 
had  come  to  reside  in  Cromarty,  on  a  somewhat 
limited  income,  derived  from  property  of  her 
own.  Liberally  assisted,  however,  by  relations 
in  England,  she  had  been  enabled  to  send  her 
daughter  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  young  lady 
received  all  the  advantages  which  a  first-rate 
education  could  confer.  By  some  lucky  chance, 
she  was  there  boarded,  with  a  few  other  ladies, 
in  early  womanhood,  in  the  family  of  Mr  George 
Thomson,  the  -  well-known  correspondent  of 
Bums ;  and  passed  under  his  roof  some  of  her 
happiest,  years.  Mr  Thomson — ^himself  an  en- 
thusiast in  art — strove  to  inoculate  the  youthful 
inmates  of  his  house  with  the  same  fervour,  and 
to  develop  whatever  seeds  of  taste  or  genius 
might  be  found  in  them ;  and,  characterised  till 
the  close  of  a  life  extended  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  by  the  fine  chivalrous  manners 
of  the  thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
his  influence  over  his  young  friends  was  very 
great,  and  hia  endeavours,  in  at  least  some  of 
the  instances,  very  successfuL  And  in  none, 
perhaps,  was  he  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the 
young  lady  of  my  narrative.  From  Edinburgh 
she  went  to  reside  with  the  friends  in  England 
to  whose  kindness  she  had  been  so  largely  in- 
debted ;  and  with  them  she  might  have  perma- 
nently remained,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
superior  position.  She  was  at  an  age,  however, 
which  rarely  occupies  itself  in  adjusting  the 
balance  of  temporal  advantage;  and  her  only 
brother  having  been  admitted,  through  the 
interest  of  her  friends,  as  a  pupil  into  Christ's 
Hospital,  she  preferred  returning  to  her  widowed 
mother,  left  solitary  in  consequence,  though 
with  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  add  to 
her  resources  by  taking  a  few  of  the  children  of 
the  town  as  day-pupils. 
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Her  claim  to  take  her  place  in  the  int«l* 
lectual  circle  of  the  burgh  was  soon  recognised. 
I  found  that,  misled  by  the  extreme  youthful* 
neas  of  her  appearance,  and  a  marked  juvenility 
of  msnner,  I  had  greatly  mistaken  the  yoong 
lady.    That  she  should  be  accomplished  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  teim— that  aha  should 
draw,  play,  and  sing  well — would  be  what  I 
should  have  expected;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
to  find  that,  mere  girl  as  she  seemed,  she  should 
have  a  decided  turn,  not  for  the  lighter,  but  for 
the  severer  walks  of  literature,  and  should  have 
already  acquired  the  ability  of  giving  expression 
to  her  thoughts  in  a  style  formed  on  the  best 
English  models,  and  not  in  the  least  like  that  of 
a  young  lady.    The  original  shyness  wore  away, 
and  we  became  great  friends.    I  was  neariy  ten 
years  her  senior,  and  had  read  a  great  many 
more  books  than  she ;  and,  finding  me  a  sort  of 
dictionary  of  fact,  ready  of  access,  and  with  ex- 
planatory notes  attached,  that  became  long  or 
short  just  as  she  pleased  to  draw  them  out  by 
her  queries,  she  had,  in   the  course   of  her 
amateur  dtudies,  frequent  occasion  to  eonsnlt 
me.    There  were,  she  saw,  several  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance,  who  used  occasionally  to  convene 
with  me  in  the  churchyard;  but  in  order  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  respecting  the  per^ 
feet  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding  on  her  part, 
she  took  the  laudable  precaution  of  stating  the 
case  to  her  mother^s  landlord,  a  thoroughly 
sensible  man,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
buigh,  and  an  elder  of  the  kirk;  and  he  at  once 
certified  that  there  was  no  lady  of  the  place  who 
might  not  converse,  without  remark,  as  often 
and  as  long  as  she  pleased  with  me.    And  so, 
fully  justified^  both  by  the  example^  of  her 
friends — all   very  judicious  women,  some  of 
them  only  a  few  years  older  than  herself— «fid 
by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  very  sensible 
man,  the  magistrate  and  elder — ^my  young  lady 
friend  learned  to  visit  me  in  the  churchyard, 
just  ^ike  the  other  ladies;  and,  latterly  at  least, 
considerably  oftener  than  any  of  them.     We 
used  to  converse  on  all  manner  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  belles  lettres  and  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  with,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  remem- 
ber, only  one  marked  exoeption.      On  that 
mysterious  affection  which  sometimes  springs     ' 
lip  between  persons  of  the  opposite  sexes  when     > 
thrown  much  together-^thongh  oecaaionaUy  die-    \ 
cussed*  by  the  metaphysicians,  and  much  sang 
by  the  poets— we  by  no  chance  ever  touched. 
Love  formed  the  one  solitary  subject  which, 
fh>m    some    curious    contingency,    invariably 
escaped  us. 

''And  yet,  latterly  at  leasts  I  had  begun  to 
think  about  it  a  good  deal  Nature  had  not 
fashioned  me  one  of  the  sort  of  people  who  fall 
in  love  at  first  sight.  I  had  even  made  up  my 
mind  to  live  a  bachelor  life,  without  being  vecy 
much  impressed  by  the  msgnitude  of  the  sseri- 
flee;  but  I  daresay  it  did  mean  soaiathlng»  that 
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in  my  solitary  walks  for  the  preceding  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  a  female  companion  often 
walked  in  fancy  by  my  side,  with  whom  I  ex- 
changed many  a  thought,  and  gave  expression 
to  many  a  feeling,  and  to  whom  I  pointed  oat 
many  a  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  communi- 
cated many  a  curious  fact,  and  whose  under- 
standing was  as  vigorous  as  her  taste  was  fault- 
less and  her  feelings  exquisite." 

Mrs  Fraser  finding  out  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
afraid  that  her  daughter  might  form  an  alliance 
with  a  mechanic,  interdicted  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  for  a  time.  The  young  lady 
was  disconsolate  at  this.  Her  mother  finding 
out  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  permit  them  to  meet  together,  when  things 
had  gone  thus  far,  removed  the  interdict,  and 
they  were  again  permitted  to  enjoy  each  other^s 
society.  An  understanding  was  arrived  at 
between  them.  They  were  to  remain  for  three 
years  more  on  the  existing  terms  of  intimacy, 
when,  should  no  suitable  field  of  exertion  occur 
for  Miller  at  home,  they  were  then  to  quit  the 
country  for  America.  With  a  view  of  proving 
what  he  could  do  in  the  field  of  literature 
and  editorial  work,  he  resolved  to  publish  his 
*'  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland ; 
or,  the  Traditional  History  of  Cromarty."  This 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  but  it  was 
eventually  published  by  Adam  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh. At  this  time  occurred  what  he  has 
tenned  one  of  the  special  providences  of  his 
lifcL  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  having 
decided  to  start  a  branch  in  Cromarty,  Miller 
was  offered  the  accountantship  of  the  branch 
hank,  without  any  security  being  required. 
This  poet  he  accepted,  and  travelled  south  to 
Sdinboigh  for  instructions  and  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  banking.  Linlithgow,  a  town 
west  from  Sdinburgh,  was  chosen  as  the  place 
where  he  would  receive  the  training  which  was 
nepessary  for  a  bank-agent  Looking  backwards 
at  this  period,  he  says :  '*  I  had  wrought  as  an 
operative  mason,  including  my  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, for  fifteen  years— no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  more  active  part  of  a  man*s  life ; 
but  the  time  was  not  altogether  lost.  I  ei^'oyed 
in  these  years  fully  the  average  amount  of 
happiness,  and  learned  to  know  more  of  the 
Scottish  people  than  is  generally  known.  Let 
me  add — ^for  it  seems  to  be  very  much  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  draw  dolorous  pictures 
of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes— that 
from  the  dose  of  the  first  year  in  which  I 
wrought  as  a  journeyman  up  till  I  took  final 
leave  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  a  shilling;  that  my  two 
ancles,  my  grandfather,  and  the  mason  with 
whom  I  served  my  apprenticeehip>-all  working- 
men — had  had -a  similar  experience;  and  that  it 
was  the  experience  of  my  father  also."  He  was 
also  deeply  conscious  at  this  time  of  the  change 
wbidi  had  passed  over  him  since  meeting  with 


Miss  Fraser.  He  could  write  thus  to  her: 
"  How  very  inefficient,  my  L ^  are  the  friend- 
ships of  earth  1  My  heart  is  bound  up  in  yon, 
and  yet  I  can  only  wish  and  regret,  and — yes, 
pray.  Well,  that  is  something.  I  cannot  regu- 
late your  pulses,  nor  dissipate  your  pains,  nor 
give  elasticity  to  your  spirits ;  but  I  can  implore 
on  your  behalf  the  great  Being  who  can.  .  .  . 
I  would  fain  be  rich,  that  I  might  render  yon 
comfortable;  powerful,  that  I  might  raise  you 
to  those  high  places  of  society  which  you  are 
so  fitted  to  adorn;  celebrated,  that  the  world 
might  justify  your  choice."  After  a  five  years' 
courtship,  on  the  7th  January  1837  the  two 
were  happily  united,  when  his  salary,  with  a 
small  addition  from  the  earnings  of  his  wife, 
who  kept  a  few  pupils,  did  not  amount  to  muct 
more  than  £100  a  year. 

He  was  now  at  Cromarty,  a  regular  bank- 
agent,  and  as  usual  investigating  and  looking 
about  for  any  opening  which  might  present  itself, 
by  which  he  could  turn  his  leisure  hours  to  ac- 
count. Accordingly  he  contributed  as  many  tales 
as  would  form  a  volume  to  the  serial  publication 
called  Wilson's  '*  Border  Tales."  This  br6ught 
him  about  £25.  The  publication  of  his  "  Scenes 
and  Legends"  had  established  his  fame  as  a 
writer  of  vigorous  prose.  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Robert  Chambers  each  spoke  well  of  it  in 
their  respective  journals ;  and  Dr  Hetherington 
"  made  it  the  subject  of  ah  daborate  and  very 
friendly  critique  in  the  Presbyterian  Review." 
His  life  at  this  time  he  thus  described  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  Robert  Chambers :  "I  am  leading 
a  quiet  and  very  happy  life  in  this  remote 
comer,  with  perhaps  a  little  less  time  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with,  but  by  no  means  over- 
toiled. A  good  wife  is  a  mighty  addition  to  a 
man's  happiness;  and  mine,  whom  I  have  been 
courting  for  about  six  years,  and  am  still  as 
much  in  love  with  as  ever,  is  one  of  the  best. 
My  mornings  I  devote  to  composition ;  my  days 
and  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  spend  in  the 
bank ;  at  night  I  have  again  an  hour  or  two  to 
myself;  my  Saturday  afternoons  are  given  to 
pleasure — some  sea  excursion,  for  I  have  got  a 
little  boat  of  my  own,  or  some  jaunt  of  observa- 
tion among  the  rocks  and  woods ;  and  Sunday  as 
a  day  of  rest  closes  the  round."  Here  he  wrote 
several  articles  for  CAamiers^s  Journal  One  or 
two  of  his  sketches  having  been  returned  to 
him  by  the  Scottish  Christian  Herald,  he  thus 
moralises,  in  the  style  of  Dr  Arnold  regarding  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge : 
"I  would  fsin  see  a  few  good  periodicals  set 
agoing  of  a  wider  scope  than  either  those  of  the 
world  or  of  the  Church — ^works  that  would  boar 
on  a  broad  substratum  of  religion  the  objects  of 
what  I  may  venture  to  term  a  week-day  interest 
I  can  cite  no  book  that  better  illustrates  my 
beau-ideal  of  such  a  work  than  the  Bible  itself." 
One  of  his  own  future  coadjutors  on  the  Wilm 
ness  newspaper,  the  late  Dr  Andrew  Cameroui 
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helped  to  carry  this  wish  into  practice  by  origi- 
nating the  Chriatiam  Tnaaury  and  the  Family 
Trtatufy:  bat  it  remained  for  one  of  his-  own 
proUgU,  Mr  Alexander  Strahan,  to  gi?e  even 
a  broader  and  more  distinct  impulse  to  this  type 
of  Uteratnre  in  the  different  magazines — Oood 
WordSf  Sunday  Moffomne,  and  Day  qf  Rut— 
all  of  which  we  owe  to  his  genios  and  enteiptise. 

The  question  of  spiritaal  independence  was 
beginning  to  agitate  the  breasts  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  The  patron  of  the  parish  of  Anchter- 
arder.  Lord  Kinnoal,  had  presented  the  Rev. 
Mr  Yonng  to  the  diarge.  Only  three  indi- 
▼idaals  in  the  congregation  had  signed  the  call, 
three  hundred  had  distinctly  declined  that  he 
should  be  their  pastor,  and  forty  had  remained 
neutral,  and  in  this  case  the  presbytery  refused 
to  sanction  the  ordination  of  Mr  Young.  The 
Court  of  Session  decided  against  this  conclu- 
sion of  the  presbytery,  and  in  May  1839  their 
decision  was  confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Non-intrusion  con- 
troyersy,  which  spread  his  fame,  and  became  an 
introduction  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
Edinburgh. 

In  1839  Hugh  MUler  found  himself  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  third  time.  The  first  time  he  had 
come  as  a  journeyman  mason  in  search  of  work, 
the  second  time  to  qualify  himself  for  the  bank 
agency,  and  the  third  time  he  arrived  with  his 
reputation  made,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Robert  Paul.  He  was  introduced  to  Dr  Cun- 
ningham, Dr  Candlish,  Dr  Abercromby,  and 
others,  and  finally  he  was  offered  the  editorship 
of  a  prelected  Non-intrusion  newspaper,  to  be 
called  the  WUneas,  In  spite  of  the  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  which  his  recent  success  might 
have  inspired,  he  was  doubtful  for  a  time  of  ac- 
cepting it,  but  eventually  he  did  so,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Witness  should  start  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1840.  Of  this  turning-point  in  his 
career,  he  writes  in  his  autobiography :  *'  I  closed 
my  connection  with  the  bank  at  the  termination 
of  its  financial  year ;  gave  a  few  weeks  very  sedu- 
lously to  geology,  during  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  specimens  on  which  Agassis  has 
founded  two  of  his  fossil  species ;  got,  at  parting, 
an  elegant  breakfast-service  of  plate  from  a  kind 
and  numerous  circle  of  fHends,  of  all  shades  of 
politics  and  both  sides  of  the  Church ;  and  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner,  at  which  I  at- 
tempted a  speech,  that  got  on  but  indifferently, 
though  it  looked  quite  well  enough  in  my  friend 
Mr  Carruthers's  report,  and  which  was,  I  sup- 
pose, in  some  sort  apologised  for  by  the  fiddlers, 
who  struck  up  at  its  close,  '  A  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that'  It  was,  I  felt,  not  the  least  gratifying 
part  of  the  entertainment  that  old  Uncle  Sandy 
was  present,  and  that  his  health  was  cordially 
drunk  by  the  company  in  the  recognised  char- 
acter of  my  best  and  earliest  friend.  And  then, 
taking  leave  of  my  mother  and  uncle,  of  my 
iwpected  minister,  and  my  honoured  superior 


in  the  bank,  Mr  Boas,  I  set  out  for  Edinbozgfap 
and  in  a  ftw  days  after  was  seated  at  tho 

editorial  desk— a  point  at  which,  for  the  present, 
the  story  of  my  education  must  terminatCL    I 
wrote  for  my  paper  during  the  first  twelvo- 
month  a  series  of  geological  chapters,  which 
were  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  geologists  of  the  British  Association,  as- 
sembled that  year  at  Glasgow,  and  which,  in 
the  collected  form,  compose  my  little  work  on 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.    The  paper  itself  rose 
rapidly  in  circulation,  till  it  ultimately  attained 
to  its  place  among  what  are  known  as  onr 
first-dsss  Scottish  newspapers;  and  of  its  sub- 
scribers, perhaps  a  more  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  are  men  who  have  received  a 
university  education  than  can  be  reckoned  by 
any  other  Scotch  journal  of  the  same  nnmber  of 
readers.    And  during  the  course  of  the  first 
three  years  my  employers  doubled  my  salary. 
I  am  sensible,  however,  that  these  are  but  small 
achievements.   In  looking  back  upon  my  youth, 
I  see,  methinks,  a  wild  fruit-tree,  rich  in  leaf 
and  blossom;  and  it  is  mortifying  enough  to 
mark  how  very  few  of  the  blossoms  have  set, 
and  how  diminutive  and  imperfectly  formed  the 
fruit  is  into  which  even  the  productive  few  have 
been  developed.      A  right  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  afforded  me  in  osriy 
youth  would  have  made  me  a  scholar  ere  my 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  have  saved  to  me  at  least 
ten  of  the  best  years  of  life — years  which  were 
spent  in  obscure  and  humble  occupations.    Bat 
while  my  story  must  serve  to  show  the  evils 
which  result  from  truant  carelessness  in  boy- 
hood, and  that  what  was  sport  to  the  young  lad 
may  assume  the  form  of  serious  nusfortone  to 
the  man,  it  may  also  serve  to  show  that  much 
may  be  done  by  after-diligence  to  retrieve  an 
early  error  of  this  kind— that  life  itself  is  a 
school,  and  nature  always  a  fresh  study— and 
that  the  man  who  keepe  his  eyes  and  his  mind 
open  will  always  find  fitting,  though,  it  may  be, 
hard  schoolmasters,  to  speed  him  on  in  hia  Ufe» 
long  education." 

These  are  noble  words  with  which  to  idose 
the  record  of  his  life  up  till  this  time.  He 
lodged  in  St  Patrick  Square^  Sdinbuigh,  until 
joined  by  Mrs  Miller  and  her  daughter  Har> 
riet  in  April  1840,  when  they  occupied  a  amall 
house  at  No.  6  Sylvan  PUoe,  Meadows.  MO* 
ler's  salary  at  this  time  was  £200;  and  as 
the  sale  of  his  household  goods  at  Gromaxty 
had  only  brought  him  £40,  the  furnishing  of 
his  house  was  only  accomplished  grsdoally. 
Mrs  Miller  would  henelf  occasionally  oontri- 
bute  to  the  columns  of  the  WUnsst^  Mr 
James  Mackenzie,  the  sub-editor,  was  a  gf«at 
favourite  with  Miller.  Miller  himself  was  never 
a  ready  leader-writer;  but,  as  Dr  Ghslmera  re» 
marked,  "  when  he  did  go  ofl^  he  wss  a  great 
gun,  and  the  reverberation  of  his  shot  waa  long 
audible,  but  he  required  a  deal  of  time  to  load*** 


HUGH  MILLER. 
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His  biographer,  Mr  Peter  Bayne,  remarks  re- 
garding these  leadera  that  "he  meditated  his 
articlee  9m  an  author  meditates  his  books,  or  a 
poet  his  verses,  conceiving  them  as  wholes, 
working  fully  ont  their  trains  of  thought, 
enriching  them  with  far-brought  treaaores  of 
fact,  and  adorning  them  with  finished  and 
apposite  illustration.  .  .  .  As  complete  jour- 
nalistic essays,  sjrmmetrical  in  plan,  finished 
in  execution,  and  of  stlstained  and  splendid 
ability,  the  articles  of  Hugh  Miller  are  un- 
rivalled." He  conducted  the  newspaper,  which 
was  published  twice  a  week,  for  sixteen  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  no  fewer  than  a 
thousand  articles  for  its  pages.  There  was  a 
difference  between  him  and  some  of  the  eminent 
Free  Church  leaders  as  to  the  style  of  conduct- 
ing the  TTitnetf,  which  led  to  a  private  quarrel, 
in  which  Miller  triumphed.  It,  however,  made 
him  shy  of  dealing  with  purely  one-sided  Church 
aflairs  ever  afterwards.  It  left  him  in  proud 
isolation,  and  with  little  recognition  from  Free 
Church  leaders,  who  were  all  the  while  reaping 
the  benefit  of  his  advocacy  of  their  cause. 

Dr  Guthrie,  in  his  autobiography,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  Hugh  Miller : 

**Had  the  ten  years,"  he  says,  "from  1838 
to  1843,  been  spent  only  in  the  discussion  of 
keen,  subtle,  and  constitutional  questions,  and 
of  previous  legal  proceedings  and  precedents, 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland— if  it  ever  had 
existed  at  all— would  have  been  but  a  small 
aflair.  The  battle  of  Christ's  rights,  as  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  people's  rights,  as  mem- 
ben  of  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  was 
fought  and  won  in  every  town,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  mainly  by 
Hugh  Miller,  through  the  columns  of  the  Wii- 
ntm  newspaper,  and  by  men  who,  gifted  with 
the  power  of  interesting^  moving,  and  moulding 
pQbUe  audiences,  addressed  them  at  public 
meetings  regularly  organised,  and  held  up  and 
down  all  the  country.  It  was  thus,  to  use  Mr 
Disraeli's  phrase,  we  were  educated  for  the  Dis- 
ruption, which  had  otherwise  been  a  failure." 

"This  is  not  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
'Ten  Years'  Conflict,'  an  otherwise  fair,  full, 
and  able  book.  In  fact,  the  ignoring  of  Hugh 
Miller,  and  the  influence  of  the  WUnese  news- 
paper there,  reminds  one  of  the  announcement 
of  the  play  of  *  Hamlet '  without  the  part  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  This  is  to  be  regretted; 
because  other  churches,  taking  that  history  as 
tbeir  guide,  may^  in  their  battle  for  liberty, 
neglect  to  seixe  on,  and  occupy,  the  most  in- 
fluential of  all  positions — that,  namely,  of 
caxryiog^  through  the  press  and  public  meet- 
ings, the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the 
people." 

•*  I  feel  this  the  more,  that  Hugb  Miller  was 
a  member,  and  indeed  an  oifice-bearer,  in  my 
ooogregation— one  of  my  intimate  and  most 
troatcd  friends.    With  his  extraordinary  powers 


as  a  writer  the  public  are  well  acquainted,  and 
to  such  an  extent  also  with  the  details  of  his 
history,  as  given  both  by  himself  and  others, 
that  I  need  not  dwell  on  them.  He  was  a  man 
raised  up  in  Divine  providence  for  the  time  and 
the  age.  His  business  was  to  fight — and  like 
the  war-horse  that  saith  among  the  trumpets. 
Ha,  ha,  and  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  fighting 
was  Miller's  delight  On  the  eve  of  what  was 
to  prove  a  desperate  conflict,  I  have  seen  him  in 
such  a  high  and  happy  state  of  eagerness  and 
excitement,  that  he  seemed  to  me  like  some 
Indian  brave,  painted,  plumed,  leaping  Itato  the 
arena  with  a  shout  of  defiance,  flashing  a  toma- 
hawk in  his  hand,  and  wearing  at  his  girdle  a 
very  fringe  of  scalps,  plucked  from  the  heads  of 
enemies  that  had  fallen  beneath  his  stroke." 

'*  Much  of  Miller's  power  lay  in  the  way  the 
subject  on  which  he  was  to  write  took  entire 
possession  of  his  mind.  For  the  time  being,  he 
concentrated  his  whole  faculties  and  feelihgs  on 
it;  so  that,  if  we  met  a  day  or  two  before  the 
appearance  of  any  remarkable  article  in  the 
WUnese  newspaper  (of  which  he  was  editor),  I 
could  generally  guess  what  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discussion,  or  who  was  to  be  the 
object  of  his  attack.  From  whatever  point  it 
started,  the  conversation — ^before  we  were  done 
— came  round  to  that ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two, 
the  public  were  reading  in  the  columns  of  the 
Witnees  very  much  of  what  I  had  previously 
heard  from  his  own  lips.  The  subject  took 
possession  of  him,  rather  than  he  of  the 
subject." 

With  reference  to  his  powen  of  memory, 
Guthrie  told  the  following  story:  *'We  were 
sitting  one  day  in  Johnstone's  (the  publisher's) 
back  shop,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  a  dis- 
cussion that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  Town 
Council,  on  some  matters  connected  with  our 
church  affairs.  Miller  said  it  reminded  him  of 
a  discussion  in  Gait's  novel  of  '  The  Provost ;' 
and  thereupon  proceeded,  at  great  length,  to 
tell  us  what  Provost  this,  and  BaiUe  that,  and 
Councillor  the  other,  said  on  the  matter;  but 
when  he  reached  the  '  Convener  of  the  Trades,' 
he  came  suddenly  to  a  halt.  Notwithstanding 
our  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  reported,  he 
was  annoyed  at  having  forgotten  the  speech  of 
the  convener;  and,  getting  a  copy  of  the  novel 
from  the  shelves  in  Johnstone's  front  shop,  he 
turned  up  the  place  and  read  it,  excusing  him- 
self for  his  failure  of  memory.  But  what  was 
our  astonishment,  on  getting  hold  of  the  book, 
to  find  that  Miller  had  repeated  pages  almost 
verbatim,  though  it  was  some  fifteen  years  or 
more  since  he  had  read  the  novel." 

More  at  home  in  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science,  his  '*  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  which  had 
appeared  as  a  series  of  seven  articles  in  the 
columns  of  the  WUnese,  was  issued  in  1841. 
His  charming  book,  '*  Fint  Impressions  of  Eng- 
land and  its  People,"  was  the  result  of  eight 
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it^i^  aatoinuAl  wandering  in  1845»  aad  the 
writing  of  it  oocnpied  Biz  monthi  of  his  editorial 
leisure.  Hia  fame  was  now  established,  and 
without  ambition  to  shine  in  fashionable  society, 
he  politely  declined  all  the  invitations  where  he 
felt  he  woald  be  out  of  his  true  sphere.  A  lady 
who  met  him  shortly  after  his  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh as  editor  of  the  WUneta  says:  "His 
appearance  was  that  of  a  superior  worldng-man 
in  his  Sunday  dress.  His  head  was  bent  for- 
ward as  he  sat,  but  when  he  spoke  he  looked 
one  full  in  the  face  with  his  sagacious  and 
thoughtful  eye.  There  was  directness  in  all  he 
said ;  to  have  spoken  without  having  something 
to  say  would  never  have  occurred  to  him.  He 
had  not  the  light,  easy»  inaccurate  manner. of 
speech  one  usually  meets  with— every  word  was 
deliberate,  and  might  have  been  printed.  There 
was  a  total  want  of  self-assertion  about  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  dignified  simplicity  in  the 
way  he  placed  hii  mind  alongside  that  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  conversed.  .  .  .  His 
manner  to  women  I  always  thought  particularly 
good— wholly  wanting  in  flattery,  but  full  of 
gentle  deference." 

The  greater  portion  of  Hugh  Miller's  autobio- 
graphy appeared  in  the  WUneas  in  1853 ;  it  was 
published  in  the  beginning  of  1854,  under  the 
title  of  '*  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters."  In 
the  spring  of  1854  he  lectured  in  Exeter  Hall 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  His 
autumn  holiday  he  always  spent  profitably,  en- 
larging his  knowledge  of  the  geological  features 
of  Scotland.  In  the  sununer  of  1855  he  com- 
plained of  weakness,  and  that  his  working  power 
was  not  what  it  had  been.  He  was  troubled  too 
with  the  lingering  bad  effects  of  the  mason's 
disease.  He  began  to  carry  pistols,  as  his  ima- 
gination was  haunted  with  the  stories  of  robber- 
ies and  outrages  committed  by  desperate  crim- 
inally which  were  rife  at  that  time^  In  the 
meantime  he  was  labouring  hard  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  '^Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  Night 
after  night,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  entreaties,  he 
would  return  to  his  writing,  and  often  only 
retired  to  rest  in  the  early  morning.  Mrs 
Miller,  who  was  herself  in  poor  health,  aware 
that  his  nervous  system  was  disordered,  dreaded 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Two  doctors  were  con- 
sulted, and  it  was  found  that  he  was  suffering 
from  an  overworked  mind,  disordering  his  diges- 
tive organs,  enervating  bis  whole  frame,  and 
threatening  serious  head  affection.  His  book 
was  finished  by  thii  time.  On  the  night  of  the 
24th  December  1856,  he  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  bed,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  raised 
the  thick  woven  seaman's  jacket  he  wore  over 
bis  chest,  applied  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  to 
bis  left  side  above  the  heart,  and  fired.     The 


ball  entered  the  left  lung,  grazed  the  heart,  and 
cutting  through  one  of  the  main  arteries  lodged 
in  the  rib  on  the  right  side.  The  pistol  slipping 
from  his  hand  fell  into  the  bath  close  by.  Ha 
had  left  in  writing  on  a  folio  sheet  of  paper, 
which  was  lying  on  the  table,  the  following  worda: 

**  DiAREBT  Lydia,— My  brain  bona.  I  fla«s< 
have  walked ;  and  a  fearful  dream  rises  upon  me. 
I  cannot  bear  the  horrible  thought.  God  and 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  Dearest  Lydia,  dear  children,  fare- 
welL  My  brain  bums  as  the  recollection  growa. 
My  dear,  dear  wife,  farewelL 

"HuohMilleb.** 

And  "so  passed  this  strong  heroic  soul  away.** 

When  Hugh  Miller  shot  himself  Dr  Gntbria 
had  been  absent  from  home.  "  On  my  return  to 
the  house  next  day,"  he  writes,  "I  had  two 
very  painful  duties  to  perform.  The  first  was  at 
the  request  of  his  eldest  daughter,  a  very  amiaUe 
as  well  as  able  young  creature,  to  go  up  to  the 
room  where  her  father  lay,  and  cut  off  a  lock  of 
hia  hair  for  her.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ai>- 
peaiance  of  the  body  as  I  entered  the  room  and 
stood  alone  by  the  dead :  that  powerful  frame, 
built  on  the  strongest  model  of  humanity;  that 
mighty  head,  with  its  heavy  locks  of  auburn  hair ; 
and  the  expression  of  that  well-known  face,  ao 
perfectly  calm  and  placid.  The  head  was  a 
little  turned  to  one  side,  and  the  face  thrown 
upwards,  so  that  it  had  not  the  appearanoe  of 
an  ordinary  corpse,  but  wore  something  of  a 
triumphant,  if  not  a  defiant  air,  aa  if  he  w«sre 
stiU  ready  for  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness— defying  his  enemies  to  touch  hia 
great  reputation  as  a  man  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  science,  of  the  most  unblemished  cliar^ 
acter,  or  the  most  extraordinary  ability,  and, 
more  than  any  one  of  his  compeers,  entitled  to 
be.  called  a  defender  of  the  faith.  The  resalt  of 
the  post-fnortem  examination  showed  that  his 
reason  had  given  way,  and  that  he  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  his  acts." 

Letters  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  family 
flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  including  heaitfelt 
expressions  of  sympathy  from  Charles  Dickens, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  John  Buskin.  His  re> 
mains  rest  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  Edinburgh, 
beside  the  dust  of  Dr  Chalmers;  and  twenty 
years  afterwards,  on  the  11th  March  1876^  she 
who  had  been  the  true  helpmate,  the  love  and 
inspiration  of  his  life,  was  laid  beside  him.  Hia 
well-known  works,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
of  the  pure  gold  of  research  and  intellect,  lUl 
thirteen  volumes.  His  wife  and  eldest  dao^ter 
have  also  contributed  to  the  field  of  Ught 
literature. 
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REV.    THOMAS    GUTHRIE,    D.D. 

[1803-1873.] 


TBs  veoenble  Dr  Ontlirie  in  bis  sixty-Bizth  year 
began  bia  antobiograpby  witb  a  remark  regard- 
ing tbe  way  in  wbicb  human  life  ia  needlessly 
abused  and  shortened.  He  hints  that  very  few 
people  have  really  reached  the  tme  art  of  living. 
"Some  are  murdered,  bat  tbe  greater  part,  who 
have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  commit 
suidde  of  a  sort,  through  their  neglect  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  health,  or  the  injudidons  use 
of  meat,  drink,  or  medicine.'*  He  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  great  art  of  living  will  eventually 
take  its  place,  and  receive  attention  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  education.  Looking  over  his 
own  life,  we  are  forced  to  the  condusion  that 
like  many  other  public  men,  it,  too,  was  short- 
ened, or  at  least  weakened  towards  the  dose, 
by  the  strain  of  public  and  private  work. 

Thomas  Guthrie  was  bom  at  Brechin,  Forfar- 
shire, on  the  12th  of  July  180a  He  was  the 
twelfth  child  and  the  sixth  son  of  David  Guthrie 
and  Clementina  Cay.  Thirteen  children  were 
bom  to  them,  of  whom  ten  grew  up.  He  came 
of  an  old  and  respectable  family,  which  could 
count  kin  with  James  Guthrie  the  martyr,  as 
also  with  William,  the  author  of  the  work  en- 
titled, **The  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in 
Christ."  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  far- 
mer, like  his  father  before  him.  His  paternal 
grandmother  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  as  he 
had  often  too  good  reason  to  remember,  saying 
what  in  her  conscience  she  thought  right,  and 
with  a  notion  that  children  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion were  over-indulged.  For  many  years  down 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  she  set  apart  one  whole 
day  in  each  week  for  fasting  and  prayer.  Her 
piety,  though  of  this  stem  character,  was  genuine 
enough.  On  one  occasion  hearing  that  her 
fljdcst  son  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  lacking  the  bold- 
ness to  ask  her,  his  mother  ordered  a  horse  to  be 
aaddled,  when,  mounting  behind  him  on  a  pillion, 
\iMt  arm  round  his  waist,  she  ordered  him  to 
ride  direct  towards  the  farm.  Arrived  there 
ahe  had  the  matter  arranged  with  the  girl  and 
her  parents  before  he  had  the  horse  stabled. 
To  VbAA  ancestor  Dr  Guthrie  was  wont  to  trace 
what  share  of  decision  of  chariuster  he  possessed. 
The  bulk  of  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
qualities  can  be  traced  to  his  mother.  ' '  It  was, " 
be  sayi,  "at  my  mother's  knee  that  I  first 
leen^  to  pray ;  that  I  learned  to  form  a  reve- 
reooe  for  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God ; 
thst  I  learned  to  hold  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath; that  I  learned  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Scottish  religion ;  that  I  learned  my  regard  to 
the  prindples  of  dvil  and  religiooa  liberty. 


which  have  made  me  hate  oppression,  and, 
whether  it  be  a  pope,  or  a  prelate,  or  a  patron, 
or  an  eeclesiastlcal  demagogue,  resist  the  op- 
pressor.'* An  old  servant  who  was  in  the  house 
when  he  was  bom  characterised  him  as  a 
'*real  ready-witted,  sympatheesin'  kind  o'  a 
laddie.*'  Dr  Guthrie's  father,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  a  general  merchant,  was  for  some 
time  Provost  of  Brechin,  and  brought  up 
and  provided  for  a  family  of  thirteen.  He 
was  an  influential  citizen,  upright  and  hon- 
ourable in  all  his  transactions.  The  habits 
of  strict  discipline  and  Sabbath  observance 
which  prevailed  in  his  youth  he  afterwards 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  means  of  training  the 
young  in  habits  of  patient  endurance,  obedience, 
and  self-denial,  and  ib  giving  to  Scotsmen  that 
thoughtful  and  intellectual  cast  and  hard- 
headedness  which  has  made  them  so  success- 
ftil  in  pushing  their  fortunes  in  the  world. 
Speaking  of  the  sneers  which  had  been 
levelled  at  Scotch  Sabbath  observance,  he 
says:  "The  best  answer  I  can,  perhaps,  fur* 
nish  to  these  libels  affecting  Scotland  is  to  draw 
an  honest  and  candid  picture  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lord's  Day  was  observed  in  the  home 
of  my  youth.  Conversation  about  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  was  not  engagecl  in  nor  allowed. 
No  letters  were  taken  from  the  post-office,  nor  any 
but  religious  books  read.  Nor  were  the  news- 
papers looked  at,  although  in  these  days  our  armies 
were  in  the  batUe-fidd  fighting  the  French.  No 
walk  was  taken  but  in  the  garden  and  to  the 
church,  which  we  attended  regularly  both  fore* 
noon  and  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  my  father, 
who  had  the  catechism — the'  Shorter  Catechism 
of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divinefr--at  hia 
finger-ends,  as  they  say,  used  to  put  us  through 
our  drill  as  to  its  questions  and  theology ;  and  I 
think  I  see  him  still  in  his  knee-breeches,  white 
woollen  stockings,  and  white  cravat— his  cos- 
tume both  on  Sunday  and  Saturday — tall,  erect, 
his  dark,  crisped  hair  dashed  with  grey,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  floor  of  the  dining-room, 
as  was  his  wont,  with  nine  children  and  three 
women  servants  ranged  up  by  the  walls,  each  in 
turn  having  a  question  to  answer.  Besides  this, 
the  younkers  had  to  repeat  portions  of  the 
Psalms  which  they  had  committed  to  memory, 
and  also  the  texts  of  the  day ;  while  an  elder 
brother,  who  had  a  powerful  intellect  and 
gigantic  memory,  gave  a  summary  of  the  ser- 
mons. The  Sabbath  passed  away  like  a  flood 
that  fertilises  the  land  it  overflows,  leaving  a 
blessing  behind  it."  Twice  in  his  lifetime  he 
bad  to  record  a  providential  escape  from  drowu* 
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log.  At  school  he  was  nsnally  dux,  bat  prided 
himself  as  much  on  being  a  good  fighter,  often 
undertaking  to  fight  any  boy  of  his  own  sise  and 
age  with  his  left  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 
This  martial  spirit  was  nursed  and  fostered  by 
the  news  of  the  wan  of  Napoleon.  Sides  would 
be  taken  at  school  and  pitched  battles  fought, 
and  in  the  nM^  young  Guthrie  once  received  a 
ihMd  on  the  hip  from  the  opposing  "  French,  ** 
which  lamed  him  for  a  day  or  two. 

itfter  spending  a  summer  with  the  Rev.  Robert 
Simpson,  at  twelve  yean  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  University.  Apart  from  the  expense 
of  books,  his  flnt  session  would  not  cost  his 
father  over  £10.  He  occupied  a  room  in  Bristo 
Street,  for  which  he  paid — cooking,  coals,  and 
attendance  included — ^not  more  than  5s.  or  da. 
a  week.  The  usual  fan  was  tea  once,  oatmeal 
porridge  twice  a  day,  and  fresh  heirings  and 
potatoes  for  dinner.  "  Beyond  the  departments 
of  fun  and  fighting,  I  was,**  he  says,  "  no  way 
distinguished  at  college."  During  his  first  year 
he  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  the  college  porter 
and  policeman,  with  the  threatening  of  being 
reported  to  the  Senatus  Academicus ;  the  second 
year,  twice  fined  by  one  of  the  professors,  and, 
besides,  set  apart  on  a  "  cutty  stool "  as  a  public 
spectacle.  His  nmarks  on  the  cuiriculum  of  a 
divinity  student  an  worth  noting.  It  was  a 
lifelong  thought  with  him  that  the  ministen  of 
the  churches  in  ScotUnd  wen  under-paid,  and 
a  lifelong  desin  to  see  them  better  supported. 
"The  Church  of  England,"  he  says,  **has, 
stnnge  to  say,  no  prescribed  coune  of  study  for 
her  clergy.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  as  she  still  does,  and  as,  with  slight 
modifications  in  some  instances,  all  Presbyter- 
ians in  Scotland  do»  requires  her  students  to 
study  litentun  and  philosophy  for  four  yean, 
and  divinity  for  other  four;  and  even  after  this 
no  young  man  is  allowed  to  preach,  nor  any  licen- 
tiate ordained  to  the  ministry,  till  he  has  given 
proof  of  his  fitness  by  delivering  a  certain  num- 
ber of  discourses  befon  the  presbytery,  and 
submitting  to  an  examination  by  them  also  on 
all  the  subjects  he  has  stadied  during  his  eight 
ye^n  at  the  univenity.  No  profession  requires 
so  long,  and  few  so  costly  an  appnnticeship, 
which,  I  may  nmark,  makes  it  all  the  mon  dis- 
graceful that,  with  a  proparationso  great,  minis- 
ten  should  usually  receive  a  payment  so  small, 
ttaroinga  being  a  better  name  than  UvinffB  for 
many  of  their  charges.  Some  gentlemen  pay 
their  Fnnch  cooks,  and  many  merchants  their 
clerks,  a  larger  salary  than  he  nceives  who  has 
charge  of  their  souli^  and  in  whom  they  expect 
the  piety  of  an  apostle,  the  aecompUshments  of 
a  scholar,  and  the  mannen  of  a  gentleman. 
Look  at  my  own  case.  It  oooupied  me  eight 
yean  to  run  my  curriculum.  I  attended  the 
univenity,  as  I  have  mentioned,  for  two  addi- 
tional yean  befon  I  became  a  licentiate^  and 
other  five  yean  elapsed  befon  I  obtained  a  pn- 


sentation  to  a  vacant  ohureb,  and  became  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Arbirlotw  Hen  wen  fifteen 
yean  of  my  life  spent,  the  greater  part  of  them 
at  no  small  cost,  qualifying  myself  for  a  profes- 
sion which,  for  all  that  time^  yielded  me  notbiag 
for  my  maintenance." 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Brechin,  2d  February  1825,  and  preached  his 
first  public  discourse  to  a  considenble  andienee 
.in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  town.  Befon 
securing  a  settled  chaige,  Guthrie  visited  London 
and  Paris.  In  the  latter  town  he  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  Fnnch  language  and  manners,  and 
walked  the  hospitals  and  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  medicine.  "I  was  once,"  he  says  in 
his  journal,  "  disposed  to  think  the  French  an 
honest  people;  but  since  they  have  played  aome 
of  their  swindling  tricks  upon  myself  I  have 
widely  changed  my  opinion.  •  •  ,  I  neither 
like  Fnnch  weather  nor  Fnnch  ways,  Fnnch 
men  nor  French  manners."  He  ntumed  home- 
wards through  Belgium,  April  1827;  and  for 
two  yean  afterwards  filled  the  post  of  a  bank- 
agent  in  his  native  town,  acting  thus  in  room  of 
his  eider  brother  who  had  died,  and  until  his 
son  should  come  of  age  to  take  his  place.  This 
he  afterwards  looked  upon  as  not  the  least  part 
of  his  tnining  and  education,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  both  mercantile  and  agricultural 
aifain,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  take  a  mon 
hearty  and  thorough  interest  in  the  aflTain  of 
his  peoplCb  For  five  Sabbaths  befon  he  had 
become  banker  he  had  acted  as  assistant  to  a 
minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  this  he 
nceived  five  guineas,  "all  the  nmuneration  I 
ever  earned,  though,  as  a  licentiate  or  preacher, 
I  had  been  five  yean  what  might  be  called  a 
journeyman,  and  as  an  apprentice,  ao  to  speak, 
had  spent  ten  yean  at  the  university."  He 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Arbiriot  in  Kay 
18S0,  at  an  expense  to  himself  of  £60,  the  fees 
to  the  Crown  eosting  £30,  and  another  £90  was 
required  for  the  complimentary  dinner  given  on 
the  occasion.  On  6th  October  1890,  Thomaa 
Guthrie  was  married  to  Anne,  eldest  daoghter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Bums,  Bnchin. 

Some  good  stories  an  told  in  Dr  Outhrie*s 
autobiography  regarding  his  new  ehaige.  A 
"  Modente  *'  minister  having  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  the  presbytery  had  some  little 
difficulty  in  proving  the  crime  and  bringing  it 
home  to  the  offender.  "Besides  other  prooft 
of  drunkenness,  having  dnwn  this  out  of  him, 
that  the  minister  on  that  occasion,  as  he  lolled 
over  the  side  of  the  pulpit — ^being,  in  fsct,  an> 
able  to  stand  upright-^said  that  he  loved  hia 
people  so  much,  that  he  would  carry  them  all 
to  heaven  on  his  back,  I  asked  him,  'Now, 
John,  when  you  heard  him  say  so,  what  impf«a- 
don  did  so  strange  a  speech  make  on  yoaf 
Othen,  to  the  same  question,  as  unwiUing 
witnesses  as  John,  had  already  said  that,  thou^ 
they  would   not  say   he   was  drunk  at   tha 
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time^  tbey  certainly  thooght  bo.  Bat  John 
■howed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  *  Weel,' 
he  repUed,  'Maiater  Gnthrie,  Til  jiut  teU  yon 
what  I  thought.  There  was  a  great  fat  wife, 
yoa  aee,  sitting  in  the  seat  before  me,  and 
thinks  I,  "My  kd,  if  yon  set  off  to  the  king. 
dom  of  heaven  with  that  wife  on  yonr  back, 
my  certie,  yoa*U  no  be  back  for  the  rest  o'  ns  in 
a  hurry."'" 

He  has  tlie  following  story  to  tell  of  his  pre- 
decessor: "Like  many  other  miniiiters  of  his 
time,  my  predecessor  acquired  penurious  habits, 
and  allowed  tbem,  I  fear,  to  obtain  too  great  a 
mastery  over  him.  There  was  current  a  story 
of  another  parsimonious  minister  who  evaded 
discovery  by  an  uncommonly  clever  manoauvre. 
When  working  one  day  in  his  garden,  or  glebe, 
in  his  ordinary  beggar-like  attire,  he  was 
alarmed  to  see  the  carriage  of  his  patron,  the 
proprietor  of  the  perish,  whirling  rapidly  along 
the  road  to  his  manse.  It  was  too  late  to 
attempt  a  retreat,  and  get  himself  put  in  decent 
order  to  receive  '  my  lord.'  To  retreat  was  im- 
possible. To  remain  where  he  was— to  be 
shamed  and  disgraced.  With  a  promptitude 
seldom  or  never  surpassed,  he,  stuck  his  bat- 
tered  hat  down  on  his  shoulders,  drew  up  his 
hands  into  the  sleeves  of  his  ragged  coat,  struck 
out  his  arms  at  an  acute  angle,  planted  his  legs 
far  apart,  and  throwing  rigidity  into  all  his  form, 
stood  there  in  the  potato  ground  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  what  in  England  is  called  a '  scarecrow,' 
in  Scotland  a  *  potato-bogle,'  never  suspected 
by  the  visitors  as  they  drove  up  to  the  front 
entrance,  while  he  made  for  the  back  door  to 
don  his  Sunday  garbi  Another  of  whom  I  have 
heard,  standing  one  evening  on  the  bridge  near 
his  manse,  was  accosted  [by  a  mendicant,  who, 
judging  the  minister  by  his  dress  to  be  one  of 
the  fraternity,  and  wishing  for  information 
(being  himself  a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the 
country),  said,  'And  whaur  are  ye  to  put  up 
thenicht,  man?'" 

"Arbiriot,  with  its  shores  washed  by  the  Oer- 
man   Ocean,  lies   on   the   sea-coast,  reaching 
almost  to  the  town  of  Arbroath.    In  front  of 
it,  some  twelve  miles  out  to  ses,  stands  the  Bell- 
Bock  Lighthouse;  and  to  this  position  of  my 
first  parish,  where  for  seven  years  I  was  familiar 
with  the  great  ocean  in  all  its  ever-changing 
phases,  ia  due,  no  doubt,  the  numerous  allusions 
to  it  which  occur  in  my  sermons  and  speeches." 
He  found  the  manse  in  a  rickety  condition. 
The  floor  of  the  small  jiarlour  was  like  an  in- 
clined plane,  and  "  the  dining-room,  which,  un- 
less when  we  had  company,  was  only  used  as 
sny  study,  was  so  open  through  many  a  cranny 
to  the  winds  of  heaven,  that  the  carpet  in 
•tonny  weather  rose,  and  fell,  and  flapped  like 
»  ship's  saiL"    A  new  church  was  built  in  pre- 
ference to  a  new  manse^  and  he  settled  down  to 
•even  years  of  steady  work.    The  stipend  was 
^197  a  year  on  an  aversge.    HLs  parishionera 


were  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  sobriety. 
Many  of  them  were  weavers  who  carried  their 
webs  when  finished  to  the  town  of  Arbroath. 
Many  of  them  were  also  great  readers ;  a  parish 
library  which  he  instituted,  the  different  Sabbath- 
schools  and  prayer-meetings  which  he  had  set 
a-going  in  the  various  districts  of  the  parish, 
together  with  a  savings-bank,  in  which  when  he 
left  there  was  £600— all  told  in  the  way  of 
moral  elevation  and  reformation.  Sabbath  pre- 
paration had  to  be  gone  through  early  in  the 
week,  as  Saturday  night  was  devoted  to  the 
bank  and  library,  both  of  which  he  personally 
superintended.  "  The  lads  and  lasses,"  he  says, 
"  liked  that  their  minister  should  see  that  they 
were  economical  and  self-denying,"  and  also  to 
have  a  "crack"  with  him  about  books.  This 
practice  he  recommends  to  all  who  wish  their 
people  to  realise  that  he  is  among  them,  not  as 
their  moMtr^  but  as  their  vtinitAtr^  and  thus 
establish  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
The  presence  every  Sabbath  in  his  church  of 
superior,  able,  and  pious  hearers,  helped  al^o 
to  stimulate  him,  and  to  keep  him  "  up  to  his 
work."  In  1882,  the  cholera  year,  our  trust, 
he  says,  was  in  Ood  and  prevention.  Stringent 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  any  communi- 
cation being  kept  up  with  the  plague-stricken 
districts,  and  a  medicine  chest  was  got  and 
placed  in  the  manse .  under  the  care  of  the 
minister.  A  terrible  epidemic,  typhus  fever, 
visited  the  parish  in  1884,  and  the  mortality 
was  great  One  farmhouse  was,  he  says,  like 
the  ward  of  an  infirmary,  the  father  and  nine 
children  being  all  stricken  down  at  one  time  by 
the  fever.  They  all  recovered.  "Trusting  in 
God,"  and  no  doubt  fortified  by  his  slight  pre- 
vious medical  experience,  he  visited  freely 
amongst  the  distressed  cottages.  At  one  time 
he  cured  a  youth  who  had  taken  lock-jaw  after 
drinking  a  glass  of  whisky,  by  dipping  him  in  a 
barrel  of  hot  water. 

It  was  at  Arbirlot  too  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  after  pulpit  successes.  He  iaboured 
at  his  sermons  in  manuscript,  "  cutting  out  dry 
bits,  giving  point  to  dull  ones,  making  clear 
any  obscurity,  and  narrative  parts  more  graphic, 
throwing  more  pathos  into  appeals,  and  copying 
God  in  His  works  by  adding  the  ornamental  to 
the  usefuL"  It  was  always  a  wonder  to  Hugh 
Miller  how  a  minister  could  come  out  Sunday 
after  Sunday  with  even  one  good  and  finuthed 
discourse.  Guthrie  quoted  in  this  connection 
the  answer  Robert  Hidl  made  to  the  question  as 
to  how  many  discourses  a  minister  might  get  up 
each  week.  "  If  he  is  a  deep  thinker  and  great 
condenser,"  was  Hall's  answer,  "  he  may  get  up 
one;  if  he  is  an  ordinary  man,  two;  but  if  he 
is  an  ass,  sir,  he  will  produce  half-a-dosen." 
Along  with  these  views  on  preaching  he  paid 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  art  of  elo- 
cution. One  reform  in  the  Sabbath  service 
which  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  was. 
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iiiBteftd  of  two  services,  which  he  foand  wetr- 
ing  ont  to  the  people,  to  give  one  slightly  longer 
service,  relieveid  in  the  middle  by  the  singing  of 
a  hymn  and  a  short  prayer.  A  Babbath  night 
service,  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  yonng  people,  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  sons  and  danghters  of 
the  chief  farmers,  as  well  as  the  families  of  their 
cottars  and  plonghmen.  The  area  of  the  church 
was  usually  filled,  many  having  walked  three 
miles  to  be  present.  After  singing  and  prayer, 
the  subjects  of  examination  were  a  few  ques- 
tions from  the  Larger  Catechism,  explained  and 
illustrated  by  examples  and  anecdotes,  and 
questions  on  the  sermon  or  lecture  of  the  fore- 
noon, which  was  treated  with  greater  simpli- 
city and  freedom  than  could  be  done  from  the 
pulpit. 

On  the  16th  September  1887,  with  a  trembling 
heart,  Thomas  Gathrie  left  Arbirlot  to  come  to 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  chosen  to  the  colle- 
giate charge  of  Old  Greyfriars'  parish,  and  al- 
though he  had  strictly  held  back  from  election, 
he  was  eventually  chosen.  The  prominent  part 
he  had  played  on  an  Arbroath  platform  in  con- 
nection with  the  Voluntary  question  had  assisted 
in  making  him  known.  He  settled  at  first  in 
Argyle  Square  (now  demolished),  but  eventually 
became  owner  and  occupant  of  a  house  at  No. 
1  Salisbury  Road — *' whence  I  have  a  view  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  re- 
markable crystallised  trap  rock,  called  'Samp- 
son's Ribs;'  of  Duddingstone  Loch,  with  its 
wooded  banks,  swans,  and  picturesque  church ; 
and  of  the  sea  beyond,  breaking  on  the  shores 
of  Aberlady  Bay—a  scene  of  the  most  beautiful 
description,  spread  out  before  me  in  its  glory  of 
a  fine  summer  morning — ^without  lifting  my  head 
from  my  pillow." 

He  became  very  popular  in  Old  Greyfriars, 
and  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate, 
where  he  went  to  preach  niore  particularly  to 
the  poor  of  his  parish.  Being  a  collegiate  charge, 
lie  had  but  one  sermon  to  prepare,  and  towards 
its  preparation  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his 
growing  strength.  It  was  a  habit  with  him  at 
this  time  to  rise,  summer  and  winter,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  by  six  his  dressing  aAd' 
devotions  were  finished,  and  a  fire  was  kindled, 
a  cup  of  coffee  prepared,  and  he  bad  three 
unbroken  hours  before  him  for  preparation. 
"This,  being  my  daily  practice,  gave  me  as 
much  as  eighteen  hours  in  each  week,  and — 
instead  of  a  Friday  or  Saturday— the  whole  six 
days  to  ruminate  on  and  digest,  and  do  the  utmost 
justice  in  my  power  to  my  sermon.  A  prac- 
tice this  I  would  recommend  to  all  ministers, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  It  secures  ample 
time  for  pulpit  preparation,  brings  a  man  fresh 
every  day  to  his  allotted  portion  of  work,  keeps 
his  sermon  timmtting  in  his  mind  all  the  week 
through,  till  the  subject  takes  entire  possession 
of  him,  and,  as  the  consequence,  he  comes  on 
Suuday  to  the  pulpit  to  preach  with  fulness, 


feeling,  and  i>ower."  Most  of  the  day  was 
liable  to  continual  interruption,  and  was  spent 
outside  amongst  his  parishioners.  Remember^ 
ing  the  sad  fate  of  many  ministers*  families,  he 
religiously  gave  up  his  evenings  to  his  children. 
He  remarked  long  afterwards  regarding  this 
period  of  his  life:  *'I  had  not  laboured  three 
months  in  that  parish,  when  I  became  perfectly 
satisfied  of  this,  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
the  lower  classes  in  towns,  unless  through  the 
means  of  the  rising  generation.  In  labouring  in 
that  district  I  became  also  convinced  of  this^ 
that  the  only  way  of  reaching  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  lapsed  masses  of  the  community  was 
by  such  ragged  schools  as  have  brought  together 
this  assembly."  And  again:  "Seven  years  of 
my  ministry  were  spent  in  one  of  the  lowest 
localities  of  Edinburgh ;  and  it  almost  broke  my 
heart,  day  by  day  to  see,  as  I  wandered  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room,  misery, 
wretchedness,  and  crime ;  the  detestable  vice  of 
drunkenness,  the  cause  of  all,  meeting  me  at 
every  turn,  and  marring  all  my  efforts.  Nothing 
ever  struck  me  more,  in  visiting  those  wretched 
localities,  than  to  find  that  more  than  a  half  of 
these  families  were  in  the  churchyard.  The 
murder  of  innocent  infants  in  this  dty  by 
drunkenness  'ont-Herods  Herpd.'  I  believe  we 
will  in  vain  plant  churches  and  schools,  though 
they  be  as  thick  as  trees  in  the  forest,  until  this 
evil  is  stopped."  And  his  noble  scheme  of 
church  work  and  church  extension  he  sketched 
out  as  follows  in  1867:  "Let  the  ministers  or 
representatives  of  the  different  denominatioitt 
within  the  city  —  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and 
Independent;  United Presbyterian,Free Chnich, 
and  Established  Church — ^meet,  and  form  then* 
selves  into  a  real  working  evangelical  alliaaeeL 
Agreeing  to  regard  all  old  divisions  of  pariahes 
with  an  ecclesiastical  right  over  their  inhabitants 
as  now-a-days  a  nullity — and,  so  far  as  these  an 
preventing  Christian  co-operaUon  and  the  eel* 
vation  of  the  people,  as  worse  than  a  nullity — 
let  them  map  out  the  dark  and  destitute  dl^ 
tricts  of  the  city,  assigning  a  district  to  eaeh 
congregation.  Let  every  congregation  then  go  to 
work  upon  their  own  part  of  the  field,  and  giv- 
ing each  some  five  hundred  souls  to  oare  for, 
you  would  thus  cover  the  'nakedness  of  the 
land.'" 

From  the  year  1840  public  oalls  upon  him  in- 
creased in  number  and  variety.  He  entered  a 
new  church,  called  St  John's,  in  the  West  Bow, 
in  that  year.  The  Disruption  in  the  Soottiah 
Established  Church  was  near  at  hand.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  Scottish  mind  for  thia  event, 
Dr  Guthrie  pays  a  well-merited  eompliment  to 
Hugh  Miller:  "The  'Battle  of  the  Banner,* 
which  preceded  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  was  not  fought  so  much  on  the  floor  of 
courts,  either  civil  or  ecolesiastioal,  as  ontsitle 
these,  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  and 
from  the  platforms  of  public  meetings.    ,    .    . 
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Had  the  ten  yean  from  1833  to  1843  bees 
spent  only  in  the  diBcassion  of  keen,  subtle,  and 
constitutional  questions,  and  of  previous  legal 
proeeedings  and  precedents,  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland— if  it  eyen  had  existed  at  all— would 
baTe  been  but  a  small  affair.  The  battle  of 
Christ's  right,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  people's  rights,  as  members  of  the  body  of 
which  He  is  the  head,  was  fought  and  won  in 
every  town,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  parishes 
of  Scotland,  mainly  by  Hugh  Miller,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Wilneu  newspaper,  and  by 
men  who,  gifted  with  the  power  of  interest- 
ing, moving,  and  moulding  public  audiences, 
addressed  them  at  public  meetings,  regularly 
organised,  and  held  up  and  down  all  the 
country.** 

Dr  Guthrie's  own  position  during  this  con- 
troversy is  best  described  in  his  own  words: 
"  Before  the  Disruption  I  oftener  found  myself 
at  the  guns  than  at  the  wheeL  ...  I  have 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  our  Church.  ...  No  man  can  be  more 
thankful  than  I  am  that  Qod  has,  in  His  kind 
providence,  furnished  our  Church  with  so  many 
men  who  have  not  only  the  talent  but  the  taste 
for  Church  courts."  Dr  Candlish  said  of  him  at 
this  time:  "Outhrie  was  a  power,  unique  in 
himself,  and  rising  in  his  uniqueness  above  other 
powers.  He  did  not,  indeed,  venture  much  on 
the  uncongenial  domain,  to  him,  of  ecclesiastical 
polemical  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary 
Church  administration ;  leaving  that  to  others 
whose  superiority  in  this  department  he  was 
always  the  first  to  acknowledge.  But  in  his 
own  sphere,  and  in  his  own  way,  he  was,  to  us, 
and  to  the  principles  on  which  we  acted,  a  tower 
of  strength.  His  eloquence  alone — so  expressive 
of  himself,  so  thoroughly  inspired  by  his  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy,  so  full  always  of  genial 
humour,  so  apt  to  flash  Into  darts  of  wit^  and 
yet  withal  so  profoundly  emotional  and  ready 
for  passionate  and  affectionate  appeals — that 
gift  or  endowment  alone  made  him  an  invalu- 
able boon  to  our  Church  in  the  time  of  her  ten 
years'  conflict  and  afterwards."  The  ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere  of  Scotland  was  deeply 
moved ;  782  distinct  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
were  published  during  these  years.  The  bone 
of  controversy  was  very  clearly  shown  by 
Lord  Cockbum,  in  his  **Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey:" 
**The  contest  at  first  was  merely  about 
patronage,  but  this  point  was  soon  .  .  . 
absorbed  In  the  far  more  vital  question  whether 
the  Church  had  any  spiritual  jurisdiction  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  This 
became  the  question  on  which  the  longer  cohe- 
rence of  the  elements  of  the  Church  depended. 
The  judicial  determination  was,  in  effect,  that 
no  such  jurisdiction  existed.  'This  was  not  the 
adjudication  of  any  abstract  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical nicety;  it  was  the  declaration,  and,  as 
those  who  protested  against  it  held,  the  intro- 


duction of  a  principle  which  affected  the  whole 
practical  being  and  management  of  the  Estab- 
lishment." When  Guthrie  was  leaving  the  door 
of  his  house  in  Lauriston  Lane  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  May  1843,  he  turned  round  to  his  wife 
and  said :  "  Well,  Anne,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
go  out  at  this  door  a  minister  of  an  Established 
Church."  And  speaking  about  twenty  years 
after  the  Disruption  was  consummated,  he  said : 
**  There  is  something  more  eloquent  than  speech. 
I  am  bold  to  say  that  Hall,  Foster,  or  Chalmers 
never  preached  a  sermon  so  impressive  or  sub- 
lime as  the  humblest  minister  of  our  Church  did 
on  the  18th  day  of  May  1843,  when  he  gave  up 
his  living  to  retain  his  principles,  and  joined 
the  crowd  that,  bursting  firom  the  doors  of  St 
Andrew's  Church,  with  Chalmers  at  its  head, 
marched  out  file  by  file  in  steady  ranks — giving 
God's  people,  who  anxiously  thronged  the  streets, 
occasion  to  weep  tears,  not  of  grief,  but  of  joy, 
as  they  cried,  '  They  come  I  they  come  I  Thank 
God,  they  come.'  .  .  .  We  did  not  come 
out  a  small  and  scattered  band;  but,  on  the  day 
of  the  Disruption,  burst  out  of  St  Andrew's 
Church  as  a  river  bursts  out  from  a  glacier — a 
river  at  its  birth.  In  numbers,  in  position,  in 
wealth,  as  well  as  in  piety,  our  Church,  I  may 
say,  was  full-grown  on  the  day  it  was  bom. 
Above  all,  and  next  to  the  prayers  which  sane-' 
tified  our  cause,  we  were  followed  by  a  host  of 
countrymen,  whose  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled 
at  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs,  and  who  saw  in  our 
movement  but  another  phase  of  the  grand  old 
days  that  won  Scotland  her  fame,  and  made  her 
a  name  and  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth."  Four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers  thus  volun- 
tarily were  disestablished  aud  disendoweiL 
"Tm  proud  of  my  country,"  remarked  Lord 
Jeffrey  when  he  heard  of  this;  "there  is  not 
another  country  on  earth  where  such  a  deed 
could  have  been  done."  Headed  by  the  late  Dr 
Duff,  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  sided  with  the  out-going  party. 

The  funds  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  pros- 
pered ;  £363,871  were  collected  in  the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  In  the  meantime,  more  was  re- 
quired, and  the  necessity  of  a  manse  scheme  for 
the  ministers  of  country  churches  was  admitted. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  case  be  met  by  a  general 
fund  for  the  whole  Church,  which  was  fixed  at 
£100,000,  and  by  a  local  fund  for  each  congre- 
gation. Guthrie,  who  was  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  the  work,  devoted  the  year  1845-46  to  it, 
addressed  meetings  and  received  subscriptions 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  assure  the  General  Assembly  of  1846  that  the 
amount  subscribed  exceeded  what  was  proposed, 
being  £116,370, 14s.  Id.  The  severe  labours  in 
connection  with  this  scheme  had,  however,  taxed 
his  strength,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  heart  disease, 
to  which  he  finally  succumbed.  He  remarked 
regarding  his  work :  '*  I  once  thought — seeing 
that  I  have  made  a  fortune  of  £116,000  in  twelve 


months — of  getting  a  ticket  posted,  with  the 
words  'Retired  from  BaRiDeit'  printed  on  it  in 
lai^  black  letters  I  I  ha?e  now  only  one  re- 
quest  to  make  of  the  Chnreh,  and  that  ia,  that 
they  wonld  let  me  alone  1 " 

Although  there  were  ragged  schools  in  exist- 
ence before  Dr  Onthrie  redirected  such  a  tide  of 
public  sympathy  in  their  faTOur,  yet  he  has  been 
truly  called  the  "Apostle  of  the  Ragged  School 
Movement."  Sheriif  Watson  had  opened  a 
school  in  Aberdeen  in  1841.  His  idea  of  a 
ragged  school  implied  a  place  where  an  educa- 
tion, both  sacred  and  secular,  was  proTided,  and 
food,  clothing,  and  a  training  in  some  useful 
industry  were  also  given.  "On  first  coming  to 
Edinburgh,"  he  wrote  in  1872,  *'  I  had  not  spent 
a  month  in  my  daily  walks  in  our  Cowgate  and 
Orassmarket  without  seeing  that»  with  worth- 
less, drunken,  and  abandoned  parents  for  their 
only  guardians,  there  were  thousands  of  poor 
innocent  children,  whose  only  chance  of  being 
saved  fh>m  a  life  of  ignorance  and  crime  lay  in 
a  system  of  compulsory  education."  And 
again  he  said:  "My  first  interest  in  the  cause 
of  ragged  schools  was  awakened  by  a  picture 
which  I  saw  in  Anstruther,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  represented  a  cobbler's 
room ;  he  was  there  himself,  spectacles  on  nose, 
an  old  shoe  between  his  knees;  that  massive 
forehead  and  firm  mouth  indicating  great  de- 
termination of  character;  and  fh>m  beneath  his 
bushy  eyebrows  benevolence  gleamed  out  on  a 
group  of  poor  children,  some  sitting,  some 
standing,  but  all  busy  at  their  lessons  around 
him.  Interested  by  this  scene,  we  turned  from 
the  picture  to  the  inscription  below;  and  with 
growing  wonder,  read  how  this  man,  by  name 
John  Pounds,  by  trade  a  cobbler,  in  Ports- 
mouth, had  taken  pity  on  the  ragged  children, 
whom  ministers  and  magistrates,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  were  leaving  to  run  wild,  and  go  to 
ruin  on  their  streets ;  how,  like  a  good  shepherd, 
he  had  gone  forth  to  gather  in  these  outcasts, 
how  he  had  trained  them  up  in  virtue  and  know- 
ledge, and  how,  looking  for  lio  fame,  no  recom- 
pense from  man,  he,  single-handed,  while  earn- 
ing his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face^ 
had  ere  he  died  rescued  firom  ruin  and  saved  to 
society  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  children. 

"I  confess  that  I  felt  humbled.  I  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  well  remember  saying  to 
my  companion,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  in  my  calmer  and  cooler  hours  I 
have  seen  no  reason  for  unsaying  it:  'That  man 
is  a  honour  to  humanity.  He  has  deserved  the 
tallest  monument  ever  raised  on  British  shores.* 
Nor  was  John  Pounds  only  a  benevolent  man. 
Ue  was  a  genius  in  his  way;  at  any  rate,  he 
was  ingenious;  and,  if  he  oould  not  catch  a 
poor  boy  in  any  other  way,  like  Paul  he  would 
win  him  by  guile.  He  was  sometimes  seen 
hunting  down  a  rsgged  urchin  on  the  quay  of 
Portsmouth,  and  compelling  him  to  come  to 


school,  not  by  the  power  of  a  policeman,  but  a 
potata  He  knew  the  love  of  an  Irishman  for  • 
potato^  and  might  be  seen  mnning  alongside  aa 
t^nwilling  boy  with  one  held  under  Us  nose, 
with  a  tcmiper  as  hot  and  a  coat  as  ragged  as  bis 
own."  With  the  idea  of  founding  a' rsgged 
school  in  Ediubuigh  floating  through  his  brain, 
his  "Plea  for  Ragged  Schools"  was  published 
in  1847.  It  was  successful  in  gaining  money, 
and  in  exciting  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  new 
movement  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£700  wars  in  his  hands  in  a  few  weeks,  and  hj 
the  end  of  1847,  three  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Edinbuigh.  In  the  fifth  report  for 
1851,  it  was  sUtad  that  216  chUdren  had  been 
sent  out  from  these  schools  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood;  it  was  also  mad^  evident  by  th« 
statistics  regarding  the  Edinburgh  jail,  that  the 
proportion  of  juvenile  criminals  was  deereasiiig. 
In  1872  the  report  of  the  prison  governor  was  to 
the  effect  that,  "contrasted  with  the  state  of 
matters  in  1847,  when  the  Original  Ragged 
School  was  started,  there  ia  now  just  oim  juve- 
nile committed  to  prison  for  six  at  that  time.** 
The  proportion  of  children  trained  thus  who 
have  turned  out  well  is  between  80  and  90  per 
cent.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Original 
Ragged  School  in  the  Music  Hall  were  always 
"red-letter  days"  with  him,  when  he  usually 
made  the  speech  of  the  day.  That  the  salva- 
tion of  these  waifs  afforded  him  the  most  intense 
satisfaction,  we  learn  from  his  own  lips:  "I 
never  engaged  in  a  cause,"  he  says,  "as  a  man 
and  a  Christian  minister,  that  I  believe  on  mj 
death-bed  I  will  look  back  on  with  more  plo^ 
sure  or  gratitude  to  God,  than  that  He  led  mo 
to  work  for  ragged  schools.  I  have  the  satia* 
faction,  when  I  lay  my  head  upon  ray  pQlow, 
of  always  finding  one  soft  part  of  it;  and  that 
is,  that  God  has  made  me  an  instnunent  in  Hia 
hand  of  saving  many  a  poor  creatnra  ttom  a  lifa 
of  misery  and  crime." 

For  a  period  of  twenty-one  yean»  1843  to 
1864,'  Br  Guthrie  continued  a  work  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  pulpit  and  amongst  a 
large  and  increasing  congngation  in  Bdinbnrgh. 
Of  the  sound  and  sensible  nature  of  his  preach- 
ing  we  have  abundant  testimony.  "In  times 
like  these,"  remarks  Dr  Donald  Fri^er,  "when 
many  court  popularity  by  affecting  secular 
themea  in  sacred  places,  it  is  well  worth  remem- 
bering that  the  most  popular  preaohar  of  thia 
generation  always  dealt  with  aimpla  Gospel 
truths."  " I  believe,"  writes  Dr  Hanna,  "that 
there  ia  not  on  record  another  Jnatanca  of  a 
popularity  continued  without  sign  or  token  of 
diminution  for  the  length  of  an  entire  gensB^ 
tion.  Nor  is  there  upon  record  the  account  of 
any  such  kinds  of  crowds  as  those  which  coik 
sUtuted  continnoosly,  for  years  and  yeai%  Dr 
Guthrie's  audiences  in  Frea  8t  John*&  Bvsry 
afternoon  crowds  gather  round  the  church  lon^ 
before  the  hour  of  meeting.    Boon  as  the  doom 
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are  opened,  they  breftk  impetuously  in,  soon 
ftUing  every  pew,  and  blocking  np  all  the  pose- 
•l^et,  till  standing  room  for  one  man  more  is  not 
to  be  found  in  all  the  atea  of  the  bnilding.  Look 
itmnd  while  all  are  settling  themselves  as  best 
they  can;  yon  have  before  yon  as  mixed  and 
motley  a  collection  of  human  beings  as  ever  as- 
sembled within  a  chnrch.  Peers  and  peasants, 
dtizena  and  strangers,  millionaires  and  me- 
chanics, the  judge  from  the  bench,  the  carter 
from  the  roadside,  the  high-bom  dame,  the 
sewing  maid  of  low  degree  all  for  once  dose 
together.  But  in  the  crowd  there  is  always  one 
oonspicnons  figure.  Looking  only  at  the  rough, 
red,  shaggy  hair,  or  at  the  chequovd  plaid  hung 
over  the  broad  shoulders  across  the  manly 
breast  from  which  it  seldom  in  any  circnm- 
stances  is  withdrawn,  yon  may  think  that  it  is 
some  shepherd  from  the  distant  hills  who  has 
wandered  in  from  his  shieling  among  the  moun- 
tains to  hear  the  great  dty  preacher.  But  look 
sgain.  The  massy  head«  the  broad  projecting 
brow,  the  lips  so  firmly  dosed,  the  keen  grey 
eye,  and,  above  all,  the  look  of  intelligent  and 
searching  semtiny  cast  around— all  tall  of  some- 
thing higher  than  shepherd  lifei  It  la  Hugh 
Miller,  the  greatest  of  living  Scotchmen,  never 
to  be  missed  in  this  congregation,  of  which  ha 
was  not  only  a  member  but  an  office-bearer. 
How  often  as  I  aat  opposite  him,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  have  I  gazed  upon  his  mysterious 
eoantoiance;  the  head  incUned  always  to  one 
side,  bent  half-way  down;  the  eyes  askance, 
fixed  generally  upon  the  floor,  but  occasionally 
lifted  up,  scanning  curiously  the  uplifted  faces 
of  the  crowd;  and  ^ver  and  anon,  as  the 
preacher  warmed  into  some  glow  of  high  emo- 
tion or  spread  out  some  new  picture,  turning  up 
to  and  eonoentrating  upon  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  such  a  look  as  could  come  firom  no  other 
eyes  than  his;"  And  again:  "No  discourses 
ever  delivered  lh>m  the  pulpit  had  more  the 
appearanoe  of  eadUmpom  addresses.  None  were 
ever  mors  carefully  thought  over,  more  com- 
pletdy  written  out  beforehand,  or  more  accur- 
atdy  committed  to  memory.  If  ever  there  was 
any  one  who  might  have  trusted  to  the  spur  of 
the  moment  for  the  words  to  be  employed,  it 
wss  be.  No  readier  speaker  ever  stepped  upon 
a  platform;  but  such  was  his  deep  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  importance  of 
weighing  well  every  word  that  should  proceed 
from  it^  that  he  never  trusted  to  a  passing  im- 
pulie  to  mould  even  a  single  phrase.  Yet  in 
the  manuscript  there  were  often  phrases,  sen- 
tcneea,  illustrations,  that  one  on  hearing  them 
coold  scarcely  believe  to  have  been  other  than 
the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  linking  them- 
selves, ss  apparently  they  did,  with  something 
that  was  then  immediately  before  the  speaker's 
sye.  The  explanation  of  this  lay  in  the  power 
(possessed  in  any  considerable  degree  by  but 
few,  possessed  by  him  in  perrect  measure)  of 


writing  as  if  a  large  audience  were  around  him, 
writing  as  if  speaking,  realising  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  before  him,  and  having  that  presence 
as  a  continual  stimidus  to  thought  and  constant 
moulder  of  expression.  The  difference  in  fact 
that  there  almost  invariably  is  between  written 
and  spoken  address,  was  by  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  quick  sympathies  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, if  not  wholly  obliterated." 

Towards  the  end  of  1847  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  for  a  time  in  con- 
sequence of  impaired  health.  A  gift  of  money 
having  been  given  him  by  his  attached  congrega- 
tion, he  travelled  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  In  April  1849 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  his 
pulpit  work,  after  a  silence  of  about  two  years. 
He  had  bow  grave  premonitions  of  heart  disease, 
and  he  felt  that  he  would  no  longer  be  fit  for 
rough  work.  This  made  the  step  of  securing  a 
colleague  absolutdy  necessary,  and  accordingly 
the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.,  was  inducted^ 
to  the  post  on  the  7th  November  1860.  He  was 
quick  to  realise,  what  many  ministers  are  in- 
clined to  ignore,  the  utilising  of  the  holiday 
months  of  the  year — espedally  August  and 
September^when  so  many  people  are  on  the 
wing.  "I  think  these  two  months,*'  he  wrote, 
"  in  a  sense,  the  most  important  of  the  year.  I 
know  thai  many  hear  me  then  who  are  not  in 
the  way  at  other  times  of  hearing  a  sound 
Gospd  preached.*  Thackeray  and  Buskin  and 
other  celebrities,  all  found  their  way  to  St 
John*s  when  he  was  preaching.  Hugh  Miller 
and  Sir  James  T.  Simpson  both  occupied  seats 
in  the  srea  of  the  church.  Lord  Cockbum  was 
also  there  *'with  the  high  domelike  head,  and 
solemn,  almost  pensive  air."  He  was  beyond 
middle  life  ere  any  of  his  collected  sermons 
were  published.  *' Above  any  kind  of  print- 
ing," he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "I  have  been 
averse  to  the  idea  of  printing  flnoctefn — ^I  don't 
say  mocJsrci/s— sermons,  thinking  that  for  ser- 
mon-compodtion  the  men  of  the  present  day 
are  not  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  the  miuUfn  of 
the  seventeenth  century."  "The  Gospel  in 
Ezekiel,"  a  volume  of  sermons,  was  issued  in 
1865,  and  over  40,000  copies  have  now  been 
sold.  His  other  works,  indnding  reprinted 
contributions  ftom  Qwid  Wardi  and  the  Sun^ 
day  Magasdt^e,  have  all  been  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful. He  published  in  all  about  twenty 
volumes.  An  Englishman  travelling  on  the 
Continent  remarked  that  he  "  is  the  only  man 
I  ever  heard  of  who  has  written  sermons  which 
one  can  read  pleasantly  in  a  railway  carriage." 
D.  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  once  remarked  to 
one  of  his  sons,  *'I  owe  more  to  the  writings  of 
your  father  than  to  those  of  any  other  man." 
In  18d2  Dr  Outhrie  was  dected  ss  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
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Sootland.    His  closing  address  urged  home  the 
fact,  that  in  order  to  ntilise  the  rising  talent, 
and  genios,  and  eneiigy  of  the  conntry,  in  order 
that  the  minister  may  be  generoos,  and  hospi- 
table, and  open-handed,  give  his  family  a  liberal 
edacation,  and  conform  to  the  usages  of  genteel 
life,  the  ministry  should  be  well  paid.    As  his 
writings  and  sermons  show,  he  was  early  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.    "  Independent 
of  the  good  it  did  to  my  family  and  others,  it 
was  a  great  personal  advantage  to  myself.    It 
made  my  health  better,  my  head  clearer,  my 
spirits  lighter,  and  my  purse  heavier."    In  his 
work  for  ragged  schools  he  found  that  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten  the  miserable  condition  of  tht 
outcast  children  was  due  to  careless  and  drunken 
parents.      "It  is,"   he   said,   "impossible   to 
exaggerate,  impossible  truthfully  to  paint,  the 
effect  of  this  vice  on  those  who  suffer  fh>m  it — 
most  of  all  on  those  poor  innocent  children  that 
are  dying  under  cruelty  and  starvation,  that 
shiver  in  their  rags  upon  our  streets,  that  walk 
unshod  the  winter  snows,  and  with  their  matted 
hair,  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  tunken  eyes,  and 
sallow  countenances,  glare  oat  on  us,  wild  and 
savage-like,  from  those  patched  and  dusty  win- 
dows."    While  abstaining  for  personal  safety, 
and  for  the  influence  of  his  example,  he  laid 
down  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  others.    He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  Temper- 
ance Society,  of  the  Scottish  Association  for  the 
Suppression  of  Drunkenness,  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  number  of  licensed  houses  in  Edin- 
bnrgh,  and  in  1860  published  a  lengthy  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  A  Plea  on  Behalf  of  Drunkards,  and 
against  Drunkenness."     He  also  wrote  several 
tracts  and  a  volume  of  sermons — "The  City: 
its  Sins  and  Sorrows" — on  the  same  subject 
The  author  was  not  a  little  amused  at  one  time, 
while  standing  engaged  in  conversation  with  his 
publisher,  to  hear   a   bookseller^s   apprentice 
ent^r  and  ask  for  "  twenty  copies  of  Guthrie's 
' Sins. ' "  **  Strange,"  he  once  wrote,  "  that  minis- 
ters will  meet  in  General  Assemblies  and  dis- 
cuss this  thing  and  that  thing,  nor  address 
themselves  aright  and  with  self-denial  to  this 
spring  and  well-head  of  miseries  and  murders, 
the  damnation  of  souls,  and  the  ruin  of  our 
land."    He  would  often  contrast  the  shocking 
sights  to  be  seen  in  the  High  Street  or  Lawn- 
market  of  Edinburgh  with   the   comparative 
sobriety  of  Continental  towns.    He  looked  with 
pleasure  on  the  progress  made  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  reform  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   Approving  highly  of  the  effort  to  secure 
better  dwellings  for  the  working-elaases,  he  be- 
came a  shareholder  in  a  building  investment 
company.     He  lent  his  countenance  and  pre- 
sence to  innooant  amusements  for  the  people. 
When  called  in  question  for  his  attendance  at  a 
popular  concert,  he  said,  "Consider  whether 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morality  are  not 
more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  ministers  and 


religious  people  taking  an  interest  In  such  inno- 
cent amusements,  than  by  their  standing  aloof 
with  a  sour  face  and  a  frown  on  their  brovrs,  or 
by  their  endeavouring  to  dam  up  waters  which, 
if  not  directed  into  pleasant  and  profitable 
channels,  will  break  out  in  some  mischievoiia 
immoral  and  destructive  way."  He  did  not 
consider  the  Free  Church's  scheme  of  education 
instituted  in  1843  as  a  truly  national  method, 
and  welcomed  the  English  Education  Act. 
He  wrote:  "My  great  hope  is,  under  God,  in 
the  Education  Act  passed  last  session.  If,  aa 
I  hope  and  think,  it  will  be  fairly  and  vigor- 
ously wrought  out,  it  will,  I  tell  them  here, 
prove  itself  in  time  the  most  important  and 
blessed  measure  passed  in  Parliament  since  the 
Reformation."  At  another  time  he  broke  off 
bis  argument  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and  with 
tears  exclaimed :  "  What  care  I  for  the  Free 
Church,  or  any  church  upon  earth,  in  compari- 
son  with  my  desire  to  save  and  bless  those  poor 
children  in  the  High  Street  ? " 

We  have  already  seen  how  he  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  give  his  evenings  to  his  family. 
"  Next  to  the  love  of  God,"  writes  Dr  Ker,  "  his 
spirit  was  sustained  in  his  last  days  by  the  love 
of  his  children."  He  was  blest  with  eleven  chil- 
dren, ten  of  whom — six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters— ^he  was  spared  to  see  grow  up.  When 
travelling  abroad  he  was  careful  to  keep  the 
home  circle  posted  up  in  his  movements;  and 
when  members  of  his  own  family  went  out  into 
the  world,  his  letters  show  his  earnest  solicitade 
for  their  welfare.  Here  is  one,  dated  Edin- 
burgh, 1858 : 

"  I  find  it  very  difScult  now  to  get  anything 
into  my  mind,  it  has  become  so  hard  with  age. 
That  impressible  season,  therefore,  througb 
which  you  are  now  passing,  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  store  up  that  best  knowledge 
which  the  Word  of  God  fUmishes.  .  . 
Before  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  bad  read 
through  all  Robertson's  histories,  David  Hume's 
'  England,'  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  I  know 
not  how  many.  There  is  too  little  solid  read- 
ing now-a-days  among  all;  and  books  On  trader 
political  economy,  law,  geography,  and  hiatory, 
would  ^profitably  fill  up  any  spare  time  yon 
have  f)rom  business  and  exercise,  and  go  far  to 
strengthen  your  position  by  making  all  men  feel 
that  in  knowledge  you  wera  much  above  the 
common  run  of  men." 

"I  have  made  it  a  point,  since  ray  earliest 
days  at  school,  to  do  my  best  to  keep  in  the  front 
rank,  whatever  work  I  was  engaged  in;  and, 
were  I  you,  I  would  do  my  best,  before  many 
years  were  come  and  gone,  to  let  people  know  that 
I  was  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  town, 
knowing  my  own  business  thoroughly,  and  a 
little  of  almost  every  other  body's.  I  have  found 
that  I  raised  myself  much  in  the  estimation  of 
other  men  by  showing  them  that  I  knew  some- 
thing of  their  business  ai  well  as  my  own. 


Farming  and  iDBiiiifacinres,  for  instance,  you 
ahonld  read  on,  and  pump  everybody  on  them. 
There  is  nothing  pleases  men  more  than  asking 
them  qnestions  aboat  their  business.  It  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  appearing  as  instructors, 
and  impresses  them,  moreover,  with  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  you  as  one  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge,  so  that  there  is  a  double  advantage 
here.  Ton  get  use.ful  information,  and  make  a 
favourable  impression  besides — ^and  all  knowledge 
is  useful,  even  to  the  making  of  a  pin  or  shoe-nalL 

"Amenity  of  manners  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  you  can  cultivate.  I  have 
been  propounding  it  for  years,  as  the  result  of  a 
long  and  large  observation  on  mankind,  that  a 
man's  success  in  life,  in  almost  every  profession, 
depends  more  on  his  agreeable,  pleasant,  polite, 
kind,  and  complacent  manners  than  on  anything 
else.  I  don't  want  you  to  profess  anything  that 
ia  not  true ;  but  you  cannot  be  too  studious  of 
saying  and  doing  things  that  will  please  others, 
and  saying  and  doing  nothing  unnecesssrily 
which  will  in  the  slightest  degree  hurt  them  or 
grate  on  their  self-complacency ;  when  you  have 
to  differ  from  them,  do  it  with  all  possible  re- 
luctance and  modesty ;  and  when  duty  requires 
yon  to  refuse  any  request,  do  it  with  the  utmost 
politeness  and  tenderness." 

Here  is  a  portion  from  another  letter :  "  Let 
your  daily  prayer  be,  *Lord,  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  I '  Our  safety  lies  in  fleeing  from  it. 
Good  people  are  not  without  their  imperfec- 
tions, it  may  be,  sometimes  their  extravagances 
in  ideas  or  conduct;  still,  overlooking  these 
small  faults,  cultivate  their  society;  it  is  safe 
walking  with  them,  and  such  company  and  con- 
duct is  specially  important  at  your  age,  when 
your  character  for  life  is  in  the  mould." 

Ho  greatly  enjoyed  the  visits  made  to  Dun- 
kdd,  to  Inverary  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  to  his  Highland  retreat  at  Lochlee, 
and  latterly  the  time  spent  nearly  every  season 
in  London  ;  he  entered  with  keen  zest  into  the 
plessnres  of  social  life  or  society,  which  Shake- 
speare has  termed  "the  happiness  of  life."  "  I 
never,"  writes  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall,  "  heard 
Dr  Guthrie's  equal  for  vivacity  and  variety  in 
conversation.  Sometimes  he  convulsed  us  with 
laughter  by  bis  witty  anecdotes.  Sometimes 
every  eye  was  moistened,  in  sympathy  with  his 
own,  at  some  tale  of  sorrow  or  of  love.  Some- 
times he  would  charm  us  by  his  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  of  fishing,  his  chief  pastime ;  and 
throughout  all  there  was  interwoven  the  golden 
thread  of  Christian  love  and  hope."  At  his 
annual  retreat  at  Lochlee,  Forfarshire,  he  would 
indulge  in  boating  and  fishing. 

After  visiting  Switzerland  in  1856,  he  would 
say  to  those  on  his  return,  who  had  not  been 
there :  **  Then  save  np  as  much  money  as  will 
take  yon  there.  Tou  will  get  a  new  revelation 
of  the  Creator's  glory.  I  say  to  everybody,  See 
the  Alps  before  you  die  I "    "1  only  regret  I  do 


not  know  the  French  tongue  more  thoroughly, " 
he  writes  from  Martigny  in  1856.  "  I  would 
jaw  to  everybody,  and  gather  a  vast  mass 
of  interesting  knowledge.  Everybody,  Papist 
and  Protestant,  man  and  woman,  grey-haired 
patriarchs  and  the  sucking  child,  Donald  of  the 
Highland  hills,  or  a  shepherd  of  the  Alps,  all 
like  to  be  spoken  to,  and  treated  as  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh."  He  interested 
himself  latterly  in  the  Waldensian  Church,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Waldensian  Aid 
Society ;  and  one  of  the  last  addresses  he  ever 
delivered  was  in  the  cause  of  Italian  evangelisa- 
tion in  London.  The  state  of  his  health  obliged 
him  to  d6mit  his  charge  in  Free  St  John's,  17th 
May  186i.  Another  sphere  of  public  useful- 
ness opened  to  him.  Mr  Alexander  Strahan, 
the  well-known  publisher,  made  overtures  to 
him  regarding  the  editorship  of  a  new  magazine, 
to  be  called  the  Sunday  Magasine;  the  Rev. 
W.  O.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  to  be  assistant  editor.  He 
accepted,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  eldest  son  he 
says :  **  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  that,  in  God's 
good  providence,  I  have  such  a  pleasant  prospect 
before  me— a  suitable  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
evening  of  my  day."  This  magazine  was  at 
once  successful.  It  has  been  the  organ  through 
which  a  bright  and  refreshing  stream  of  Chris- 
tian literature  has  gone  forth  to  bless  the  land. 
A  proposal  from  Messrs  Cassell,  the  London 
publishers,  to  write  a  '*  Life  of  Christ,"  he  de- 
clined. This  project  has  since  been  admirably 
and  successfully  accomplished  by  Canon  Farrar. 
But  the  end  was  approaching.  Obliged  to 
move  about  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  he  died 
quietly  at  St  Leonards-on-Sea,  surrounded  by 
eight  of  his  ten  children,  on  23d  February 
1873.  His  last  illness  was  soothed  by  the  tender 
hand  of  affection.  "  Give  me  a  bairn's  hymn," 
he  would  say;  and  in  response,  his  children 
would  sing,  "Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear 
me,"  or  "  There  is  a  Happy  Land."  The  High- 
land servant  who  attended  him  was  the  first  to 
remark  the  death-sign :  "  Surely  the  wrinkles 
on  the  brow  are  smoothing  out,"  she  said.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Grange  Cemetery, 
Edinburgh,  amidst  a  concourse  of  about  80,000 
spectators.  In  the  large  funeral  procession  there 
were  230  children  from  the  Original  Bagged 
Schools.  A  little  boy  and  girl  were  led  forward 
from  amongst  them  and  laid  a  wreath  upon  the 
green  sod  over  his  grave.  We  may  very  fitly 
conclude  this  notice  with  his  favourite  motto, 
given  in  so  many  of  his  speeches,  and  which 
shows  the  drift  and  tendency  of  his  life : 

**  I  live  for  those  tluit  love  me, 

For  those  that  know  me  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  waits  my  coming  too ; 
For  the  cause  that  needs  aaslstanoe. 
For  the  wrongs  that  need  renistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 
For  the  good  that  I  con  do.** 
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RALPH    WALDO    EMEESON,    LLD. 

[1803 .^ 


Ralph  Waldo  Eicebsov,  the  American  philo- 
sopher, poet,  and  essayist,  is  the  son  of  a  Uni- 
tarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in 
the  latter  city,  25th  May  1808.  In  1821,  when 
teventeen  years  of  age,  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
(Jniversity.and  tnming  his  attention  to  theology, 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  second  Unitarian 
chnrch  of  Boston.  Embracing  some  peculiar 
views  as  to  the  forms  of  worship,  he  abandoned 
preaching,  and  retiring  to  the  village  of  Con- 
cord— Uke  Carlyle  at  Craigenputtoch — ^he  gave 
himself  up  to  thinking  and  writing,  chiefly 
regarding  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to 
the  universe.  He  delivered  '*  Man-Thinking/'  an 
oration,  before  the  Pbi-Beta-Kappa  Society  in 
1837.  An  address  before  the  senior  class  in 
Divinity  College,  Cambridge,  attracted  even 
greater  attention.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
reason,  but  to  discover.  He  acted  as  a  seer, 
and  announced,  not  argued.  One  of  his  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  is,  that  the  Deity  is  im- 
personal, and  comes  to  self-consciousness  only 
in  individuals.  In  distinction  from  pantheism, 
Emerson  "sinks  Gk>d  and  nature  in  man."  He 
has  been  termed  a  "seeker  with  no  past  at  his 
back."  In  1888  he  publinhed  "Literary  Ethics," 
an  oration;  in  1839,  "Nature:  an  Essay."  In 
1840  he  commenced  the  DtoZ,  a  magazine  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  reUgion,  which  he 
continued  for  four  years.  Margaret  Fuller  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  this 
magazine.  In  1841  he  published  "The  Method 
of  Nature,'* "  Man  the  Reformer,"  three  lectures 
on  the  times,  and  the  first  series  of  his  essays. 
In  1844  a  second  series  of  his  e^ys  was  pub- 
lished. In  1846  the  first  volume  of  his  poems 
was  issued.  He  visited  England  in  1848,  and 
delivered  lectures  on  "  The  Mind  and  Manners 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  "Representative 
Men,"  a  volume  containing  six  lectures  on 
eminent  men,  was  issued  in  1850.  In  connec- 
tion with  Mr  W.  H.  Channing  he  published  in 
1852  the  **  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Marchesa 
d'Ossoli."  Emerson's  other  works  are :  "  Eng- 
lish Traits,"  1856;  "The  Cbnduct  of  Life," 
1860;  an  "Oration  on  the  Death  of  President 
Lincoln,"  1865;  "May  Day,"  and  other  pieces 
in  verse,  1867;'  "Society  and  Solitude;"  a 
third  volume  of  essays,  1870;  an  introduction 
to  Professor  Godwin's  translation  of  "  Plutarch's 
Morals,"  1871;  "Parnassus:  Selected  Poems,*' 
1871 ;  and  another  volume  of  essays,  being  the 
fourth,  in  1871.  In  1866  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University 
of  Harvard.  His  literary  style  is  pronounced 
by  some  to  be  modelled  on  that  of  Carlyle. 


AH  Evmnira  with  bmebsov.* 

According  to  arrangement,  I  met  Itmerson 
one  evening  at  the  Parker  House,  to  aoeompany 
him  to  Boxbury  (a  suburb  of  Boston),  to  bear 
one  of  his  public  lectures.  We  walked  part  of 
the  way  along  Washington  Street,  brilliant  with 
its  shop-lights,  till  the  horse-cars  should  over- 
take us — the  philosopher,  with  characteristic 
homeliness,  carrying  his  manuscript  under  his 
arm,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  newspaper.  When  the 
car  came  up  ail  the  seats  were  occupied,  so  we 
had  to  stand — ^no  one  rising  to  olTer  a  seat  to 
Emerson,  either  because  in  the  dim  light  be  was 
not  recognised,  or  because,  in  that  land  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  one  man  ia  as  good  as 
another. 

Leaving  the  omnibus  at  Rozbnry,  we  made 
our  way  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  where 
the  lecture  was  to  be  delivered,  and  found  the 
chairman  waiting  in  the  ante-room.  On  the 
chairman  asking  what  the  subject  of  lecture  wss 
to  be,  Emerson  said  he  had  brought  two  lectures 
with  him,  and  would  take  a  look  at  the  audience 
before  deciding  which  to  give. 

"  Have  you  a  good  light  falling  on  the  desk!" 
he  inquired;  *'for  if  not,  I  must  trouble  you  to 
get  a  lamp.    I  am  an  old  man,  and  need  light" 

The  hall  was  so  crowded  that  I  had  to  carry 
in  a  chair  for  myself  over  the  heads  of  the 
people.  When  Emerson  appeared  there  was 
some  applause;  but  a  Scotchman  misses  in 
America  the  enthusiasm  that  in  this  country 
would  greet  a  man  like  Emerson. 

The  chairman  having  announced  the  subject 
for  next  meeting,  said:  "I  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing,  as  the  lecturer  for  this 
evening,  Mr  Emerson."  This  is  the  stereotyped 
form  at  all  such  meetings,  and  the  chainsan  has 
nothing  else  to  do. 

The  gaunt  man,  simple  and  homely  in  his  ap- 
]>earance,  rose,  took  off  his  overcoat,  laid  it 
across  the  back  of  a  chair,  took  his  place  at  the 
desk,  and  began  to  adjust  his  manuscript,  which 
(made  up  of  sheets  and  scraps  of  every  size,  age, 
and  hue)  looked  like  a  handhil  of  invoioas  taken 
from  a  merchant's  file. 

Let  me  try  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  manner 
and  style.  When  he  stood  up,  there  was  still 
some  talking  amongst  the  audience,  and  move- 
ment of  people  coming  in.  Emerson  stood 
waiting,  with  head  inclined,  and  hia  calm,  deep, 
thoughtful  eyes  passing  dreamily  over  the  sea  of 


*  By  David  Macrae,  in  "1%e  Americans  at  Boas,** 
and  here  reproduced  by  pennissloa. 
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lioas,  till  there  was  perfect  silence.  Then  he 
b^gan — "Hie  flnt  lesson  of  nature  is  perpetual 
asceHrioiL*'  He  paused,  as  if  to  let  the  key-note 
of  his  lecture  be  distinctly  caught.  "  There  is 
a  doctrine  among  physidsts,"  he  began  again, 
"that  a  pot  of  earth  may  remain  a  hundred 
yean  the  same;  but  put  in  a  seed,  and  all  is 
changed— not  the  seed  only  but  every  atom  of 
earth.  Now,  jm^  a  fMOk  vido  the  toarld/"  he 
cried  with  sudden  eneigy,  "and  tee  how  toon 
thai  ^reai  pot  wUl  he  changed /** 

**  Man,"  he  resumed,  falling  back  into  the  old 
tone,  "man  brings  in  the  element  of  reason. 
There  goes  reason  to  the  boiling  of  an  egg,  to 
the  fighting  of  battles,  to  the  making  of  an 
alphAbet.  It  is  a  long  scale  from  the  gorilla  to 
the  gentleman— to  Plato,  to  Aristotle,  to  Shake- 
speare! But  there  is  always  an  accelerated 
march.  There  are  many  kinds  of  men — men  of 
horses  and  guns,  men  of  scrip  and  stock,  men  of 
dinnen  and  dancing-parties,  men  with  power 
reaching  as  far  as  the  pop  of  a  champagne  cork, 
and  then  they  are  done.  But  I  want  to  see  men 
of  many  thonghta^men  like  Newton,  like  Col- 
umbus, like  Cbi>emicusl  Aristocracy  means 
truth  and  reality — doing  what  is  elsewhere  only 
pretended  to  be  done.  The  hero  must  be  well- 
bom — ^mnst  have  the  force  of  a  hundred  men  in 
him.  Douglas  can  throw  the  bar  a  further  cast. 
CGenr-de-Lion  can  slay  more  Saracens.  •  .  . 
Heroes  are  they  who  can  serve  themselves  at  a 
pinch.  Homei^s  heroes  (Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
and  the  rest)  were  of  this  make.  Peter  the 
Great  would  learn  to  build  ships.  Napoleon 
said,  'If  there  is  no  gunpowder,  I  will  manufac- 
ture it;  if  no  gun-carriages,  I  will  make  them ; 
if  no  bridge,  I  will  construct  one.*  Truly,  a 
competent  man,  who,  throw  him  as  you  will, 
always  fell  upon  his  feet** 

fineivon  went  on  thus  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
—standing  at  the  desk,  his  thin  piquant  face 
full  of  kindly  light,  and  that  "slow  wise  smUe" 
continually  stealing  over  it.  He  speaks  with 
great  deliberetion,  and  has  leas  fluency  of  utter- 
ance than  is  common  with  the  Americans ;  but 
his  bAsitation  never  assumes  the  form  of  a  stam- 
mer, or  causes  any  cessation  of  sound.  He  will 
sometimes  dwell  upon  a  word  as  if  gathering  his 
strength  and  then  hurl  out  the  next  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  seemed 
anjdous  to  impress  his  thought  upon  the  audi- 
ence, the  large  hand  that  hung  at  his  side 
clenched  itself  and  began  tp  work  convulsively, 
jerking  downwards  as  if  stabbing  some  one  at 
the  knee;  then  suddenly,  just  as  his  thought 
exploded,  the  long  arm  was  flung  out  with  the 
Angers  denched,  and  the  great  thumb  sticking 
«p  like  the  blade  of  a  broken  sword. 

Lei  me  give  a  few  of  the  more  memoreble 
paasagea  of  his  lecture  that  night,  and  those 
most  appreciated  by  the  audience: 

**I  want  the  American,"  he  said,  "to  be 
dipped  in  the  Styx  of  universal  experience.    The 


youth  should  learn  to  row,  to  fish,  to  hunt,  to 
camp  in  the  woods,  to  work  equations.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  West  Point  once  attending  an 
examination.  After  the  examination  was  over, 
I  saw  a  bed  rolled  up.  I  said  to  the  cadet, 
*Who  makes  your  bedf  He  said,  *I  do.' 
•Who  cooks  your  food?'  «Ido.'  'Who  blacks 
your  boots?'  'I  do.'  Here  was  the  capable 
man,  able  to  do  for  himself.  The  man  of  science 
must  find  out  the  cause  of  ill  and  the  cure. 
We  must  say,  'Mr  ^Professor  of  Entomology, 
can  you  tell  us  what  insect  this  is  that  has  been 
destroying  our  fruit-trees  these  eight  years?  If 
not,  make  way  for  one  who  can.'  ...  In 
the  Swedish  shipyards  there  was  a  rot  in  the 
timber.  The  king  sent  for  Linnssus  to  examine 
it.  LinnsBUs  found  in  it  an  insect  which  laid  its 
eggs  in  April.  He  said,  'Let  the  logs  be  kept 
submerged  from  March  till  May.'  It  was  done^ 
and  the  rot  ceased." 

"The  fame  truly  attaches  to  the  man  who 
thinks,  not  to  those  who  make  money  of  it. 
The  man  who  thinks  is  the  king;  all  else  are 
journeymen.  The  mob  cheers  the  publisher, 
not  the  inventor — they  do  not  see  the  house  in 
plan.  But  when  it  makes  10,  20,  60  per  cent, 
they  say,  'It  is  the  voice  of  God!'" 

'*  From  a  ferry-boat  one  day  a  friend  pointed 
out  to  me  how,  in  houses,  convenience  has  been 
sacrificed  to  elegance.  I  am  fond  of  books,  and 
I  suffer  in  houses  from  want  of  light  The 
chandeliers  are  hung  high— are  no  better  for  old 
eyes  than  moonshine.  There  is  a  want  here  of 
common  sense.  The  English  do  not  fail  in  this. 
They  are  renowned  for  common  sense.  Montes- 
quieu thought  the  true  article  was  not  to  be 
found  out  of  that  island  ...  In  India,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  sent  guides  to  find  a  ford 
for  his  troops.  They  said,  'There  is  none 
nearer  than  so  many  miles  above.'  The  duke 
said,  'Here  is  a  town  on  this  dde,  there  is 
a  town  on  that  side,  there  mutt  be  a  ford  here  I ' 
— and  took  his  men  across.  So  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  when  he  was  asked  by  the  dty  of  Edin- 
burgh to  proclaim  a  fast  because  of  the  cholera, 
made  reply,  'Clean  out  your  drains!'  The 
English  rush  to  practical  measures :  they  tolerate 
no  flights  of  oratory:  they  demand  facts  ending 
in  a  policy  and  vote.  I  Uke  to  see  the  singing 
and  the  dancing  master  penetrating  into  the 
prairie!  It  is  nothing  in  itself:  but  the  more 
piano  the  lest  wo{f;  the  more  of  dancing-roaster 
the  less  of  bear  and  wilderness.  .  ..  .  Moral- 
ity is  the  object  of  government — ^not  democracy 
or  monarchy,  but  a  etate  qf  things  us  yfhieh  erim€ 
shall  not  pay,** 

One  does  not  listen  long  to  Emenon  without 
feeling  that,  though  an  impressive  speaker,  he  is 
more  of  a  thinker  than  an  orator.  He  is  himself 
interested  deeply  in  his  subject;  but  often  his 
interest  seems  more  that  of  one  looking  at  his 
own  thought  than  of  one  who  has  to  Impress 
his  thought  upon  others.     In  this  one  sees 
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the  student,  the  znaxi  of  boolu  and  solitary 
habits. 

In  so  far  as  he  speaks  to  the  audience,  he  is 
cart,  aphoristic,  oracular.  There  is  no  reason- 
ing,  no  explaining,  no  bridging  the  gaps  for 
little  feet  or  unaccustomed  limbs;  the  giant 
hurls  his  stepping-stones  into  the  river-bed  and 
strides  across,  seldom  looking  bock  to  see  if  you 
can  follow.  Hence  the  impression  he  leaves  of 
being  fragmentary,  incoherent,  difiScalt  to  fol- 
low.  "  If  you  blow  your  nose,"  said  one  gentle^ 
man,  "  you  may  lose  him  and  never  be  able  to 
pick  him  up  again  the  whole  night'*  I  think  it 
was  the  Marquis  of  Lome  who  compared  one  of 
Emerson's  lectures  to  a  number  of  propositions 
written  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  shaken  up 
in  a  hat,  and  read  just  as  they  happened  to 
come  out  I 

And  yet  there  is  an  indescribable  power  about 
this  man  which  attracts  large  audiences  wherever 
he  goes,  and.  sends  every  listener  away  richer 
than  he  came,  if  only  by  so  many  splinters  of, 
glittering  ore.  That  night  a  few  in  the  aadience 
were  listless— one  or  two  even  asleep^before 
the  philosopher  was  done ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  listened  with  steady  attention  to  the 
close,  though  with  what  comprehension  of  the 
subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  As  we  were 
dinpersing,  I  asked  a  man  beside  me  what  he 
thought  of  the  lecture.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I 
suppose  it*s  very  fine,  because  it  is  Emerson; 
but  darned  if  I  know  what  it's  been  all 
about"  Others  were  full  of  enthusiasm  about 
it— having,  let  us  hope,  a  deeper  apprehension 
of  its  meaning. 

We  returned  to  Boston  together,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  at  the  Union  Club. 
Longfellow  was  there ;  old  Dana,  the  poet,  with 
his  snow-white  hair  and  patriarchal  look ;  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmte,  sprightly,  nervous,  and  lively ; 
Lowell,  with  his  classic  head,  brown  curling 
beard  and  moustache,  and  hyacinthine  locks; 
Hayes,  the  Arctic  voyager,  small,  black-haired, 
with  quick  dark  eye  and  resolute  face ;  Agassiz, 
big,  jovial,  and  ruddy;  and  Fields,  the  pub- 
lisher, with  one  or  two  of  his  partners. 

Speaking  to  Emerson  about  lecturers  in 
America,  he  said :  "  Gough  can  draw  vast  audi- 
ences all  over  the  country,  and  command  bis 
price->$200  or  $250  a  night  Curtis  is  a  fine 
speaker.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  a  flame  of 
fire.  Wendell  Phillips  is  the  man  who  has 
most  power  of  bringing  others  at  the  moment 
to  think  with  him.  People  go  to  hear  him  who 
detest  his  ideas,  and  come  away  applauding.  I 
envy  Phillips.  I  have  often  asked  him  about 
his  method,  but  have  got  nothing  satisfactory 
out  of  him.  Every  man  should  learn  when 
young  to  arrange  his  ideas  with  rapidity,  and 
express  them  without  confusion.  It  is  a  rare 
and  most  valuable  accomplishment" 

Speaking  of  education  in  America  and  this 
ooontryy  he  said,  '*  The  Americans  read  more, 


and  are  more  extensively  educated  than  your 
people."  He  scouted  the  idea  that  edocatioii 
made  people  dissatisfied  with  humble  life. 
«  People  look,"  he  said,  "  to  what  makes  bread. 
A  man  will  rather  live  as  a  storekeeper  thsA 
starve  as  a  doctor."    ' 

Of  the  agitation  against  the  Liquor  Lawa 
which  was  going  on  in  Boston  at  the  time,  ha 
said:  "I  voted  against  prohibition.  I  never 
touch  the  freedom  of  the  individual  when  it 
can  possibly  be  helped.  No  doubt  there  are 
men  who  cannot  keep  from  drink,  and  when  a 
poor  woman  comes  to  a  bar-keeper  and  says : . 
*  My  husband  is  a  good,  kind  man  except  when 
he  gets  drink,  and  then  he  becomes  a  brute; 
may  I  vex  you  not  to  let  him  have  any;'  and 
still  the  bar-keeper  sells  it  to  him,  one  feels  as 
if  he  would  like  a  law  to  prevent  him.  But  this 
is  only  part  of  the  question.  We  must  find 
some  other  way  of  working.  I  am  a  fanatic  for 
individual  liberty." 

Referring  to  British  politics  and  the  Reform 
Bill  which  had  passed,  he  said,  "It  is  a  wise 
step.  It  has  probably  averted  revolution.  Tour 
Government  lasts  because  it  has  learned  to  bend 
when  it  would  otherwise  break." 

The  case  of  Governor  Eyre  was  exciting  at- 
tention at  the  time.  Emerson  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  Thomas  Carlyle  should  have 
taken  the  governor  under  his  wing,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  was  thought  of  it  in  this  country. 
He  did  not  believe  that  men  like  Tentayeon, 
Ruskin,  and  Kingsley  would  have  mixed  them- 
selves up  with  the  affair  had  Carlyle  not  led  the 
way.    He  thought  Carlyle  was  losing  himadf. 

He  asked  about  Sterling—"  the  Scotch  Hege- 
lian," as  he  called  him.  He  had  read  his  book. 
Sterling  was  an  able  man,  and  had  good  meta- 
physical insight  His  work  was  "good  gym- 
nastics." He  spoke  of  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  what  influence  his 
sermons  were  producing  on  the  popular  theo- 
logy.* 


*  Emenon's  own  theologicsl  position  may  be  Ia- 
ferred  from  the  following  paM«es  from  hU  lectorss 
and  books :  "  Our  sge  is  retrospective;  it  Irailda  the 
sepnIchTB  of  the  fatheis.  Foregoing  genefetk»s 
beheld  God  faoe  to  fsoe;  we  through  their  ayes. 
Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy  our  original  relation 
to  the  universe?  Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  insight,  and  not  of  tradition:  and 
s  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  a  hlstor7  of 
thelrsT  Embosomed  for  a  seuon  In  natnrs,  .  .  . 
why  should  we  grope  among  the  dry  bone*  of  the 
past,  or  put  the  living  generation  into  maaqnecada 
out  of  its  faded  wardrobe?  The  son  shines  io-dajf 
also.  There  are  new  lands,  new  men,  new  thooghta 
Let  us  demand  our  own  works  and  laws  and  wonhlfi.** 
And  again :  "Alone  in  history  Christ  estimated  tha 
greatness  of  man.  Christ  said,  *I  am  dlvtne^ 
Through  me  God  aots :  through  me  speaks.  Wooid 
you  see  Qod,  see  me ;  or  see  1^  whoa  tlioa  alao 
thinkest  as  I  (the  Christ)  ^ow  think.'  Churebsa  asv 
built  not  on  Christ's  principles  but  on  His  tropes.* 
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Emenon  bis  been  a  public  man  now  for  over 
forty  yean.  He  waa  ordained  pastor  of  a  Uni- 
tarian cbnrcb  in  Boston  in  tbe  year  1829,  bat 
resigned  bis  cbaige  two  years  after,  becanse, 
like  tbe  Qnakers,  be  believed  tbe  Lord's  Sapper 
to  be  a  tbing  of  inward  commnnion,  and  to  be 
sensnalised  by  tbe  presentation  of  actnal  bread 
and  wine.  Foor  years  later  be  married  bis 
seeond  wife  and  went  to  reside  at  Concord,  a 
little  town  abont  seventy  miles  ont  from  Boston. 
It  is  said  tbat  wben  bis  wife  wanted  tbe  obildren 
baptized,  Emerson  said,  "Wben  we  find  a  man 
wbo  is  as  good  as  tbey  are  I  sball  not  object" 
Wben  Cbanning  went  to  Concord,  Emerson 
said,  "This  is  tbe  man,**  and  tbe  children  were 
baptised.  He  lives  in  comparative  seclusion, 
thinking  and  reading.  He  is  a  devont  student 
of  nature,  loves  to  hold  silent  communion 
with  her,  and  draws  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  exploring  her  mysteries.  He  and  Agassis 
sre  great  fHends.  They  look  at  nature  from 
different  sides,  but  tbe  facts  and  tbe  spiritual 
meanings  of  nature  reflect  and  glorify  each 
other.    Emerson  is  often  in  Boston,  and  never 


fails  on  sueh  occasions  to  find  his  way  to  Fields' 
publishing  house  in  Tremont  Street,  which  Is 
the  great  rendezvous  for  literary  men  in  "  the 
Hub."  During  the  winter  he  is  much  engaged 
in  lecturing.  But  he  is  now  turning  an  old 
man,  is  neither  so  able  nor  so  willing  as  he  once 
was  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  every 
season  brings  with  it  fears  that  he  will  not 
appear  on  tbe  platform  again.  To  me  his  ap- 
pearance suggested  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
go  on  for  ten  years  more,  just  as  he  has  done  for 
the  ten  years  past.  But  Americans,  when  they 
get  to  a  certain  age,  especially  if  they  shave 
smooth  as  Emerson  does,  never  seem  as  if  they 
were  growing  older.  Moreover,  there  is  a  chUd- 
likeness  about  Emerson  that  keeps  him  even 
younger  in  nature  than^he  is  in  appearance.  In 
manner  he  is  quiet,  cordial,  unaffected,  with  a 
freshness  of  sympathy  that  makes  it  impossible 
not  to  love  as  well  as  admire  him.  In  his  so- 
ciety one  becomes  conscious  of  his  genius  with- 
out humiliation.  It  steals  round  one  like  the 
morning  light,  giving  a  sense  of  pure  ei\)oy- 
ment. 


LORD     LYTTON. 

[1805-1873.] 


[Edwabd  Qsorob  Earls  Lttton  Bulwer,  the 
acoomplished  and  versatile  poet  and  novelist, 
waa  bom  in  1805,  apd  educated  at  Cambridge, 
otmrnendng  his  literary  career  in  1826  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  called  "  Weeds 
and  Wild  Flowers."  His  first  work  of  fiction 
was  entitled  "Falkland,**  and  was  published 
anonymously.  "Pelham"  followed  in  1828, 
and  its  success  decided  his  career  as  a  novelist 
and  man  of  letters.  He  afterwards  published  a 
long  series  of  popular  and  well-known  novels, 
and  several  volumes  of  graceful  poetry,  and 
some  dramas.  He  entered  Parliament  in*18Sl, 
as  member  for  St  Ives,  and  joined  tbe  Whig 
party.  In  1852  he  was  returned  for  Herts,  and 
joining  the  Conservative  party,  became  Colonial 
Secretary  in  185&  He  succeeded  to  the  Kneb- 
worth  estates  in  1844,  worth  £12,000  a  year,  and 
from  this  time  adopted  bis  motber's  maiden 
name  Lytton,  and  became  known  as  Sir  Edward 
Balwer-Lytton.  fie  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1885,  and  in  1854  was  installed  as  honorary 
president  to  the  associated  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbuigh,  and  in  1856  was  installed 
as  liOTd  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  for  a 
Moond  time.  He  was  raised  to  tbe  peerage  as 
Baron  Lytton  in  1866.  He  died  at  Knebwortb 
in  1873.  His  only  son,  tbe  Right  Hon.  Edward 
liobert  Bttlwer-Lytton,  is  also  an  elegant  poet] 
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Lord  Lytton  played  many  charaoters  in  bis 
life^  and  every  one  of  them  with  distinction. 
He  has  left  evidences  of  his  versatile  talent  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.  His  dramas  have  laid  firm 
hold  on  the  stage;  his  poems  have  deserved 
even  more  adihiration  than  they  have  obtained ; 
bis  essays  embody  at  once  profound  and  practi- 
cal lessons  of  life,  although  they  may  be  robbed 
of  something  of  Abeir  power  by  the  graces  and 
polish  of  their  style.  But  it  is  mainly  on  the 
fame  of  his  novels  that  he  will  live  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  posterity.  In  foying  so  much, 
and  it  is  much  to  say  considering  what  he  has 
written,  we  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  he  was  a 
heaven-bom  novelist.  Richly  gifted  as  he  was, 
he  was  not  gifted  with  the  genius  tbat  seems  to 
read  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart  as  by  in- 
stinct ;  that  analyses  the  subtler  motives  of  ac- 
tion as  if  by  intuition ;  that  reproduces  feelings 
and  passions  as  if  it  bad  lived  through  them  all 
in  some  previous  state  of  existence ;  that  seems 
capable  of  transferring  itself  into  tbe  being  of 
each  of  its  creations,  throwing  out  all  those 
little  nnrevealed  traits  which  indicate  an  indi- 

*  From  the  Ttmss. 


▼idaalitf  ,  althoa^  tbey  must  escape  the  obeer- 
Tation  of  the  shrewdest  and  keenest  eztenial 
obserrer.  There  was  wanting,  i>erhap8,  that 
something  which  it  is  diflicnlt  to  hint  at,  and 
altogether  impossible  to  describe  or  define^ 
although  the  most  careless  and  least  sympa- 
thetic reader  is  so  quickly  conscious  of  its  pre- 
sence or  absence.  We  may  vaguely  indicate  it 
as  heart-reading  and  hesrt-writing,  and  we  may 
find  no  bad  illustration  of  what  we  mean  in  the 
novel  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  lus  master- 
piecei  Audley  Egerton  addresses  himself  to  the 
world  from  the  hustings  at  Lansmere  over  the 
heads  of  the  reporters  and  the  mixed  multitude 
who  have  gathered  to  listen  to  him.  His  speech 
daxzles  and  fasdnatee  all  who  hear  it ;  it  will  be 
quoted  as  a  triumph  of  oratory  when  it  is  read 
ii)  the  journals  on  the  morrow.  But  Barley 
L'JSstrange  follows,  who  has  little  of  his  friend's 
experience,  and  still  less  of  his  cultivation ;  yet 
at  once  he  touches  the  hearts  of  his  audience, 
refined  and  unrefined,  and  he  plays  on  their 
innermost  chords  Just  as  he  will. 

Lord  Lytton  was  rather  the  ISgerton  of  novel 
writing  than  its  Harley  L'fistrange ;  yet,  if  we 
deny  him  that  mysterious  power  which  should 
insure  its  happy  possessor  immortality,  we  may 
grant  him  in  very  lai^e  measure  almost  every- 
thing else  which  goes  to  make  a  successful 
novelist.  He  had  keen  power  of  observation, 
sharpened  by  growing  experience,  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  a  force  of  graphic 
expression.  He  had  the  faculty  of  clever  con- 
struction, an  instinct  for  shaping  dramatic 
situations.  He  shone  and  sparkled  in  dialogue, 
and  his  dialogues  reflected  easily  and  naturally 
those  infinite  varieties  of  character  he  delighted 
in  analysing.  Wit  he  had  in  abundance, 
although  the  wit  had  something  of  a  foreign 
flavour,  by  which  the  dialogue  sometimes  lost 
and  sometimes  gained.  He  had  humour,  and 
the  humour  is  often  admirably  embodied  in  his 
creations,  although,  perhaps,  we  have  a  feeling 
that  it  is  less  natural  and  spontaneous  than 
artificiaL  Pathos,  as  distinguished  from  senti- 
ment, seemed  to  come  to  him  with  an  effort, 
although  there  were  times  when  it  flowed  from 
the  very  fulness  of  the  heart.  Now  and  again 
you  had  a  sense  that  he  was  bowiug  his  head  as  he 
bent  over  the  couch  of  the  sufferer,  or  stooped 
to  enter  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  Tet  he  bent 
with  infinite  grace  and  tenderness ;  it  was  some- 
thing of^not  heartlessness,  but  the  morgue  of  a 
reserved  and  somewhat  sensitive  nature  which 
embarrassed  him.  Poetical  feeling  pervaded  all 
he  wrote,  generally  ennobling  and  refining  it 
It  gave  their  fitting  charm  to  those  historical 
romances  which  none  but  dramatic  poets  should 
ever  dare  attempt.  Harold's  death  at  Hastings 
reads  like  tome  stanzas  fh>m  the  chant  of  the 
"  Bomance  of  Ron,"  and  Rienai  succumbs  in  the 
Capitol  of  fallen  Rome  to  a  stirring  burst  of 
utuurnful  but  martial  music    His  later  domes- 


tic novels  were  soft  idylls  of  English  mzal  Ufe^ 
breathing  in  every  line  profound  but  unobtnuiv« 
poetic  feeling.  But  for  a  time  his  poetie  senai- 
bility  threatened  to  be  a  snare  to  him ;  poetry 
tended  to  degenerate  into  sentimentality.  It 
may  have  been  that  such  sharp  parodist  aa 
Thackeray's  "  Oeoige  de  Barnwell "  brought  him 
back  to  a  purer  and  mors  natural  taster  In 
what  we  may  call  the  mechanism  of  writing  he 
excelled;  restiessly  industrious  as  he  was,  he 
never  did  himself  ii^ustice  by  hurried  or  slovenly 
execution.  Possibly  he  might  have  left  even 
nobler  monuments  had  he  concentrated  his  con- 
ceptions and  been  more  chary  of  repeating  his 
ideas.  Tet  his,  we  must  remember,  was  essen- 
tially a  versatile  mind ;  thought  worked  swiftly 
with  him,  if  execution  was  laborious  and  care- 
ftil ;  and  had  he  been  less  profuse  of  his  talent, 
it  is  probable  that  even  posterity  would  haw 
lost  more  than  it  gained.  His  tact  told  him 
sooner  or  later  when  it  was  time  to  shift  hii 
ground ;  and  each  time  he  shifted  it  he  devd* 
oped  resources  previously  perhaps  nnsnspected 
even  by  himselfl  The  many  sidea  of  his  busy 
existence  all  served  him  in  their  turn ;  there  was 
not  an  acquisition  or  an  experience  he  did  not 
utilise  for  the  more  profound  purposes  of  his 
pictures.  Frequently  he  figured  himself  in 
his  noblest  and  most  impressive  charaetera. 
The  mature  politician  and  the  veteran  man 
of  the  world  lived  again  in  the  novels  of  his 
later  life — in  Trevelyan,  in  Egerton,  in  Dar- 
rel.  .  It  was,  no  doubt,  on  memory  more  than 
imagination  he  drew  for  the  details  of  that 
inimitable  Lansmere  election  which  stands  out 
among  scores  of  companion  studies  an  excep- 
tional picture  of  the  genuinely  English  life  and 
humour.  The  scholar  showed  himself  every- 
where, and  seldom  or  never  with  the  affected 
pedantry  of  recondite  attainments,  for  Mr  Caxton 
was  meant  to  be  a  book-worm  pair  exoeUmce, 
The  "  Man  about  Town  "  wrote  of  Mayfair  and 
Pail-Mall  according  to  his  age  and  habits ;  the 
young  blood  of  Pelham's  time  developed  into 
the  dignified  statesman  and  senator  who  has 
taken  his  undisputed  place  in  the  world  of  our 
own  days.  But  while,  as  the  English  conntty 
gentieman,  he  always  delighted  in  retiring  to 
the  solitude  of  his  estates,  dosing  his  park  gates, 
and  indulging  his  literary  tastes  in  Inxurions 
libraries,  whose  windows  opened  on  his  lawns 
and  his  coverts,  when  the  question  was  of  lite- 
rary  men,  their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  anxieties, 
and  their  recompenses.  Lord  Lytton  always 
throws  himself  into  them  with  all  the  passion  of 
an  author  who  has  struggled  and  been  success 
fuL  "  John  Burley  "  or  **  Leonard  FaMeld  *• 
the  worn,  dissipated  adventurer,  or  the  tnth 
young  poet,  it  is  all  the  same— it  Is  there  the 
novelist  seems  to  ns  to  write  with  his  fnllesi 
spirit  and  most  generous  sympathy.  Thanks  to 
this  manifold  activity  of  his  mind,  he  made  tbo 
most  of  extraordinary  advantages,  natural  and 
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•dveDtitioiis.  He  kept  himself  at  tchool  the 
whole  of  hU  life.  He  had  the  world,  the  library, 
and  hia  own  active  mind  for  his  teachere,  and 
we  have  the  resolt  in  the  long  series  of  Tolames 
that  mark  the  steady  ripening  af  his  powers, 
without  indicating  any  decay  of  his  fancy. 

That  is  the  rare  pecnllarity  of  Lord  Lytton's 
genios.  He  has  written  enormonsly,  but,  so 
far  firom  writing  himself  oat,  his  latest  novels 
are  the  most  admirable.  He  has  written  novels 
in  so  many  and  such  varied  styles  that  they 
almost  defy  regular  classification.  Yet  we  think 
we  may  ventore  to  indicate  three  broadly  com* 
prdtensiva  stages,  although  we  are  C^r  from 
pretending  that  they  observe  steadily  the  unities 
either  of  time  or  styles  The  first  may  be  taken 
to  begin  with  "  Pelham  " — ^we  make  no  account 
of  "Falkland,"  which  was  subsequently  sup- 
pressed— and  runs  through  such  works  as 
"Ernest  Maltravers,"  << Alice,"  "Devereuz," 
ete.|  and  may  be  roughly  characterised  as 
sensational  or  sentimentaL  The  second  com- 
prises his  historical  worka.  The  third  includes 
those  inimitable  pictures  of  English  life  which 
must  give  their  author  rank  among  English 
classics^  and  which  will  furnish  flesh  and  colour 
to  historical  skeletons  arranged  by  some  future 
Macaulay. 

"Pelham;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Gentle- 
man," written  when  he  had  just  attained  his  ma- 
jority, showed  singular  promise,  and,  indeed, 
performance,  although  there  was  little  origin- 
ality in  the  leading  idea.  It  was  a  fashionable 
novel  like  another,  when  fashionable  novels 
were  the  fashion.  Yet  its  spirit  and  l^hness 
were  in  unquestionable  contrast  to  the  vapidity 
eharacteriatie  of  the  novels  of  the  day.  Al- 
though effeminately  brought  up,  and  indolent 
by  habit  rather  than  nature,  the  hero  was  no 
drawing-room  simperer.  He  had  a  mind  of  his 
own,  and  energy,  and  could  act  like  a  hero  on 
occasions.  The  truth  is,  Bulwer  had  followed 
the  simpleat  and  surest  road  to  great  success  by 
taking  himself,  in  a  measure,  for  his  model. 
Pelham,  like  Bulwer,  was  a  home-bred  boy,  and 
naturally  showed  the  shortcomings  of  his  home 
education  when  he  went  forth  into  the  world. 
Worshipper,  as  Lord  Lytton  professedly  was, 
of  the  ideal,  as  idealised  as  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  yet  he  im- 
pressed his  readers  with  a  sense  of  his  hero's 
reality.  He  sent  him  from  the  atmosphere  of 
fashion  to  seek  adventures ;  made  him  quit  the 
London  drawing-rooms  for  the  aalom  of  Paris, 
where  his  esprit  found  a  more  original  and  still 
more  appropriate  sphere.  What  is  more,  Lord 
Lytton,  from  the  first,  went  in  search  of  sensa- 
tion to  the  picturesquely  Bohemian  side  of 
society.  He  stimulated  interest  by  transport- 
ing his  fashionable  readers  to  soenes  and  circles 
they  bad  no  previous  knowledge  of.  He  dared 
more  than  the  writers  of  drawing-room  fiction 
had  dared  before  him,  and  ventured  to  a  certain 


extent  on  the  vein  that  Sue  and  Dumas  have 
since  worked  so  successfully  in  Franco,  only  he 
toned  down  and  subordinated  his  sensation, 
while  they  made  it  a  prominently  offensive 
feature.  The  novels  which  immediately  suo- 
oeeded  "Pelham"  showed  marked  advances  on 
it  as  works  of  art  Of  all  writers  Bulwer  was 
most  likely  to  improve  himself  by  careful  self- 
criticism  as  well  as  accumulating  experiences. 
In  "The  Disowned,"  in  "Ernest  Maltravers," 
in  "Alice,"  and  "  Night  and  Morning,"  there  is 
more  profound  thought,  an  infinitely  nicer  dis- 
crimination of  the  shades  of  character,  and  an 
increasing  vigour  and  grace  of  expression.  In 
"Devereux,"  moreover — ^we  do  not  name  his 
works  chronologically — ^the  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated plot  is  adxnirably  consistent  and  in- 
genioQS  throughout  Yet  all  of  these  had  a 
common  fault,  whether  we  ragard  them  as  works 
of  art,  or  as  books  intended  to  be  popular. 
The  worship  of  the  ideal  was  becoming  idolatry. 
The  poetry,  as  we  said,  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  sickly  and  fine-spun  sentimentality.  The 
author  indulged  himself  in  perpetual  flights 
that  carried  him  away  from  the  sympathies  and 
intelligence  of  his  readers.  But  Lord  Lytton 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  persist  in 
gratifying  personal  predilections  at  the  expense 
of  reputation.  After  all,  he  was  writing  for  the 
world,  and  not  for  himself.  We  may  add,  be- 
sides, that  his  correct  taste  must  infallibly  have 
recalled  him,  sooner  or  later,  tnm.  any  false 
path  into  which  his  weaknesses  might  have 
betrayed  him.  He  took  counsel  with  himself, 
and,  as  the  critics  were  beginning  to  ridicule 
him,  of  a  sudden  he  abandoned  the  sentimental 
romance,  and  betook  himself  to  the  historical 
noveL 

Yet  there  are  three  of  his  books  in  particular 
which  belong  neither  to  the  one  category  nor 
the  other,  but  which  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  a  word  of  remark.  "Paul  Clifford" 
was  a  criminal  romance  of  the  French  school 
clothed  in  English  dress— Bow  Street  in  pUce 
of  the  Rue  Jerusalem.  The  highwaymen,  its 
heroes,  were  distinctly  English.  The  contact 
of  guilt  and  unconscious  innocence  lent  them- 
selves to  painful  contrast  and  powerful  effect 
The  loves  of  the  vulture  and  turtle  demanded 
daring  yet  delicate  treatment  It  was  eagerly 
read,  and  provoked  harsh  and  stem  criticism, 
to  which  its  author  made  a  plausible  and  telling 
reply.  Waiving  the  broad  question  of  morality, 
there  can  be  no  question  "  Paul  Clifford  "  was  a 
great  intellectual  feat,  yet  in  that  respect  it  was 
surpassed  by  "  Eugene  Aranu"  There  Bulwer 
selected  an  essentially  unpleasing  subject,  while 
he  deliberately  dispensed  with  the  excitement 
of  an  unforeseen  difMuemaiL  Eugene  Aram's 
history  was  notorious,  and  his  fate  known  be- 
forehand. But  Aram  was  a  criminal  of  a  loftier 
type  than  Clifford,  of  a  type  the  most  likely  to 
enlist  all  his  author's  sympathies.    He  was  so 
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deeply  in  love  with  knowledge,  that  for  know- 
ledge's take  he  eonld  do  violence  to  hie  better 
natnre,  while  he  eonght  to  calm  hie  oonecienee 
by  the  snbtle  reaeoning  that  was  powerleea  to 
silence  snbeequent  remorse.  Yet,  mach  as  he 
loves  knowledge,  he  has  room  in  his  heart  for  a 
mortal  mistress  as  well,  and  the  conflict  of  these 
twin  passions  with  the  slow  expiation  of  his 
crime  by  him  and  the  woman  he  adores,  while 
he  has  crashed  her,  is  one  of  the  finest  efTorts 
of  modem  fiction.  Very  different  is  the  "  Pil- 
grims of  the  Rhine,"  althoogh  it,  too,  is  a 
gloomy  tale  of  nnhappy  love.  Perhaps  the 
most  genuinely  pathetic  work  of  its  anther,  with 
its  melancholy  burden  and  its  numberless  deli- 
cate touches  of  tenderness,  it  is  brightened  by  a 
sparkling  m/0amgt  of  tales  and  legends,  all  ex- 
quisitely tinted  with  appropriate  local  colour. 
The  adventures  of  Reincke  Fuchs  were  never 
better  teld  in  German  or  English  than  by  Bul- 
wer;  and  we  are  sure  that,  whether  the  story 
of  the  ineffable  love  that  thought  a  moment's 
relief  from  purgatory  to  comfort  his  love  cheaply 
bought  by  a  thousand  yean  of  torture  be  ori- 
ginal or  not,  it  gains  unspeakably  in  Bolwer's 
touching  way  of  telling  it 

If  the  '*  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine"  are  tinted 
with  local  colour,  the  Italian  historical  romances 
are  steeped  in  it.  Ko  wonder  that  a  scholar,  a 
poet,  and  a  romancist  like  Lord  Lytton,  could 
not  tread  the  dust  of  mouldering  Rome,  or 
muse  among  the  disinterred  memories  ef  the 
old  city  of  Campania,  without  dreaming  of 
making  their  past  live  again.  It  was  a  bold  con- 
ception, and  there  must  be  the  magic  of  genius 
in  the  pen  that  revives  a  forgotten  world  for 
you,  and  makes  you  thrillingly  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  its  personages  as  if  you  had  known 
them  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  sound  archflsology 
of  the  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii" is  so  thickly 
strewn  with  the  flowers  of  fiction  that  visitors 
assume  as  a  matter  of  oonne  the  genuine  iden- 
tity of  the  houses  of  Diomed  and  Glaucus,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  the  received  illusion  when 
the  guide  points  out  the  rich  form  of  Julia  im- 
pressed on  the  lava  walls  of  the  cellar  where  she 
had  sought  for  refuge.  It  needs  little  romance 
to  conjure  up  the  litter  of  Sallust  carrying  the 
good-natured  epicure  through  the  showers  of 
falling  ashes,  or  to  look  out  pensively  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay,  as  if  the  unhappy  Nydia 
had  really  buried  herself  there  with  her  un- 
happy lover.  There  was  a  whole  epitome  of  a 
departed  world  in  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
while  "Rienxi"  was  but  an  episode  in  the  long 
vicissitudes  of  Rome.  Yet  the  episode  was 
admirably  selected  for  the  author's  purpose, 
and  the  proof  of  his  power  is  that,  as  we  sus- 
pect, he  has  permanently  swayed  the  opinion 
of  history  as  tp  the  character  of  the  tribune. 
Oreat  as  Rienzi  was,  Bulwer  has  raised  him 
higher  than  he  deserved  in  the  cosinopolitan 
Valhalla.      We  have  no  time   to  linger  over 


*•  Harold  "  and  the  "  Last  of  the  Bsion|L"  The 
former  was  a  feat  of  rapid  writing  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  closeness  with  which  its 
author  followed  the  early  chroniclers  and 
Thierry,  but  bearing  in  every  dramatic  scene 
down  to  the  crowning  and  tragic  dt^mfUMml 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  his  special  genius. 
The  latter  we  like  lessL  We  cannot  help  ans- 
pecting  that  his  pride  in  a  long  historical 
descent  had  its  part  in  inducing  him  to  pitch 
upon  times  when  the  Knight  of  Lytton  played 
a  conspicuous  part  The  barons  of  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses  were  as  unpromising  subjects  for 
poetical  fiction  as  Colonnas  and  Oninia,  with 
their  savage  feuds;  while,  great  as  the  King- 
maker was,  he  did  not  contain  the  elements  of 
contrast  to  them  like  the  greater  and  nobler 
tribune,  while  for  once  there  is  tedious  side- 
play  that  drags  on  the  action  of  the  plot,  and 
the  story  of  Adam  Warner's  mechaaiod  stadias 
is  almost  as  rude  and  cumbrous  9a  his  infant 
printing-press. 

Lord  Lytton  stood  scarcely  as  high  as  be  had 
done,  when,  in  1849,  the  novel  of  "The  Gax- 
tons"  made  its  appearance  in  Elaekwoo^M 
Magazine,  If  his  fame  had  been  waning,  "  Tlie 
Caxtons"  retrieved  it,  as  8coU*s  "Waverley" 
avenged  his  "Waterioa"  FoUowed  by  '*My 
Novel,"  and  "What  Will  He  Do  With  It?"  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  only  then  that  he  had  made 
his  way  into  the  sphere  the  most  congenial  to  his 
powers.  Undoubtedly,  for  him  and  for  us,  it 
was  as  well  that  he  had  waited.  In  his  ran 
pictures  of  English  life  he  found  a  competent 
critic  in  every  one  of  his  readen,  yet  all  of  them 
owned  that  he  threw  novel  and  striking  lights 
on  the  most  hackneyed  and  familiar  scenes. 
Long  and  elaborate  as  was  "  My  Novel,"  there 
were  few  who  would  have  wished  it  shorter  or 
who  condemned  it  as  over-laboured.  It  was  in  it 
he  gave  the  freest  play  to  his  long  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  life,  that  he  practically  developed 
in  their  widest  range  his  ripened  and  varied  ex- 
periences. Yet,  while  eminently  a  stady  of 
character,  it  was  equally  a  triumph  of  construc- 
tion ;  each  seemingly  unconsidered  drcumstanoa 
was  seen  to  fit  into  the  plot  with  a  marveiloas 
precision,  and  while  its  penonages  grew  cidtr, 
better,  or  wone,  no  one  of  them  was  ever 
suffered  to  contradict  himself.  The  wit  and 
humour  wen  as  bright  as  ever,  but  they  were 
mon  subdued  and  mon  English.  Sensation 
then  was  in  abundance,  although  it  was  never 
suffered  to  predominate;  the  style,  without 
losing  polish,  had  been  growing  purer  and 
simpler.  In  short,  in  all  its  aspects  then  wss  a 
harmony  of  something  approaching  perfection 
that,  to  our  mind,  as  we  have  said,  made  one  of 
his  latest  works  his  best  one. 

We  have  not  even  attempted  to  name  all  his 
books,  and  we  have  omitted  those  that,  dipping 
into  mysticism,  we^e  doomed  from  their  birth 
to  an  ephemeral  reputation.    We  have  left  onr^ 
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tdves  little  more  to  add,  had  we  the  epaee  or 
time  to  prolong  our  article.  Only  before  leav- 
iag  the  sabject,  we  must  observe  that  Lord 
Lytton  has  more  than  once  exercised  a  mental 
influence  on  coistemporary  writers^  sometimes 
for  good,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  evlL 
Bat  if  *'  PanI  Cliiford  "  fathered  a  long  series  of 
stories  from  the  '* Newgate  Calendar"  cast  in 


romances,  if  some  of  his  earlier  novels  stimulated 
a  morbid  sentimentalism,  his  later  ones  corrected 
the  debased  taste  of  the  age,  and  set  his  con- 
temporaries a  worthy  modd  after  which  to 
aspire.  Lord  Lytton's  fame  cannot  fail  to  live, 
for  he  was  earnest,  thoughtful,  conscientious, 
and  accurate,  in  spite  of  his  being  the  most  ver- 
satile writer  of  his  day. 


LORD    BEACONSFIELD. 

[1805 .] 


TBI  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  is  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli, 
author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  and 
was  bom  in  London,  21st  December  1805.  The 
lint  appearance  of  the  Disraeli  faitiily  in  Eng- 
land was  in  the  shape  of  a  Venetian  convert 
from  Judaism,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1748,  was  successful  in  business,  and  settled 
down  in  retirement  at  Enfield,  Middlesex.  His 
only  son  Isaac  was  the  father  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  He  was  articled  in  a  solicitor's  office,  and 
while  very  young  published  "  Vivian  Grey,"  a 
novel,  which  was  followed  afterwards  by  *<The 
Toung  Duke,"  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  and  others. 
After  travelling  in  the  East,  he  devoted  himself 
to  politics  and  literature.  In  1837  he  entered 
Psrliament  as  member  for  Maidstone,  which 
was  exchanged  for  Shrewsbury  in  1841.  He 
obtained  a  seat  for  Buckinghamshire  in  1847, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  up  till  1876. 
At  the  death  of  Lord  O.  Bentinck  he  became 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Under  Lord  Derby  he 
acted  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  firom 
Febrtary  to  December  1852,  from  February 
1858  to  June  1859,  and  from  July  1866  to 
February  1868.  He  acted  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  till  8th  December  1868.  In  1866, 
while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  brought 
forward  his  Reform  Bill,  which  was  passed, 
giving  a  great  extension  to  the  franchise  In 
1868  the  Conservatives  were  defeated  at  the 
general  election,  and  with  Mr  Gladstone  as 
Premier,  the  biA  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  carried  in  spite  of  strong 
opposition.  On  Mr  Gladstone's  appeal  to  the 
country  in  1874,  the  result  was  that  351  Con- 
servative members  and  802  Liberals  were  re- 
tonied  to  Fariiament  Mr  Gladstone  resigned, 
and  Mr  Disraeli  became  Prime  Minister  at  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  Government.  He  is  a 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  a 
trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,   a  Deputy- 


Lieutenant  of  Bucks,  and  a  Royal  Commissioner 
in  Exhibition  of  1851.  He  was  chosen  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1873, 
and  again  re-elected  in  1874.  He  has  now 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  Conservative 
Government  was  severely  tested  and  Criticised 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  and 
while  the  peaoe  negotiations  were  pending  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  great  alarm  and  un- 
certainty prevailed  all  over  the  country,  as  to 
whether  Great  Britain  would  or  would  not  be 
plunged  into  war  with  Russia.  "  See  him  when 
yon  win,"  says  a  writer  in  Fnuif^B  Magazine, 
"he  glides  past  you  noiselessly  without  being 
apparently  conscious  of  the  existence  of  ex- 
ternals, and  more  like  the  shadow  than  the 
substance  of  the  man.  When  he  is  speaking  he 
equally  shrouds  himself  in  his  own  intellectual 
atmosphere.  You  would  think  he  paid  no  re- 
gard to  the  thought  of  whom  he  was  addressing, 
but  only  to  the  ideas  he  was  enunciating  in 
words.  Still  with  downcast  eyes,  still  with 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  torpor  of  the 
physical  powers,  he  seems  more  than  an  in- 
.tellectual  abstraction— a  living  man  of  passions 
and  sympathies.  If  some  one  of  his  friends 
interrupts  him  to  offer  a  friendly  suggestion,  or 
to  correct  a  misstatement  of  facts,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  notice  him  at  all,  or  if  he 
does,  that  it  will  be  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
or  with  something  like  a  snarL  This  singular 
self-absorption  betrays  itself  even  when  he  is  in 
a  sitting  posture.  Ton  never  see  him  garing 
aronnd  him»  or  lolling  back  over  his  seat,  or 
seeking  to  take  his  ease  as  other  men  do  in  the 
intervals  of  political  excitement"  His  latest 
novel,  "  Lothair,"  has  been  warmly  praised  by 
some  as  displaying  sound  Protestant  principles. 
Mr  Disraeli  in  1889  married  a  wealthy  lady, 
Mrs  Lewis,  widow  of  Wyndham  Lewis,  Esq., 
M.  P.  She  was  created  Viscountess  Beaconsfield 
in  her  own  right  on  SOth  November  1868,  and 
died  15th  December  1872,  leaving  no  family. 
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DI8RA8LI  IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.* 

A  man  of  middle  height,  of  spare  bat  well- 
proportioned  frame,  of  scrapuloas  neatness  of 
dress,  and  possessed  of  a  oonntenance  which  no 
one  can  forget  who  has  once  looked  npon  it — 
this  is  Mr  Disraeli,  as  we  see  him  now  quietly 
walking  np  the  floor  of  the  House  to  his  place 
on  the  fh>nt  Opposition  bench.  Arrived  at  his 
seat  he  removes  his  hat — ^he  alone  amongst  the 
gentlemen  npon  that  bench — and  sits .  down, 
folding  his  arms,  and  stretching  out  his  legs  in 
a  fashion  which  recalls  bygone  days,  when  oot 
of  every  twenty  honourable  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  nineteen  of  them  stretched  oat  their 
legs  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

Over  the  high  arched  forehead — surely  the  fore- 
head of  a  poet  ? — ^there  hangs  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  a  single  curl  of  dark  hair,  a  curl  which 
you  cannot  look  at  without  feeling  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  your  inmost  heart,  for  it  is  the  only 
thing  about  the  worn  anA  silent  man  reminding 
you  of  the  brilliant  youth  of  "Vivian  Grey." 
The  face  below  this  solitary  lock  is  deeply  marked 
with  the  furronv-s  left  by  care's  ploughshare; 
the  fine  dark  eyes  look  downwards,  the  mouth 
is  closed  with  a  firmness  that  says  more  for  this 
man's  tenacity  of  will  than  pages  of  eulogy 
would  do ;  but  what  strikes  you  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  utter  lack  of  expression  npon 
the  countenance.  No  one  looking  at  the  face, 
though  but  for  a  moment,  could  fisll  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  expression  and  intelli- 
gence are  not  there;  they  are  there,  but  in  con- 
cealment 

Much  is  said  of  the  power  possessed  by 
Napoleon  III.  of  hiding  his  thoughts  from  the 
keenest  scrutiny;  but  more  than  once  even  his 
power  over  his  countenance  has  been  sorely 
taxed,  and  he  has  been  glad  of  the  grateful 
shelter  of  the  curling  moustache  that  shades  his 
inouth.  Without  any  such  help,  however,  Mr 
Disraeli  has  a  face  that  is  simply  inscrutable., 
Again  and  again  have  hundreds  of  keen  eyes 
been  turned  at  critical  moments  towards  that 
face,  to  read,  if  it  might  be  possible,  something 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  man  himself;  but  never 
once,  not  even  in  the  most  exciting  crisis  of  per- 
sonal or  political  conflict,  has  the  face  unwit- 
tingly relaxed,  or  friend  or  foe  been  able  to  read 
aught  there.  It  is  the  face  of  a  sphinx,  inscru- 
table and  unfathomable ;  it  is,  as  men  of  every 
party  will  admit,  the  most  remarkable  face  In 
England. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  npon  it,  because  by 
its  very  absence  of  outward  expression,  it  gives 
a  clue  to  the  general  character  -of  the  man  him- 
self. It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  sound  the 
depths  of  his  soul.    They  are  beyond  the  reach 

"From  "Cfthlnet  Portraits:  Sketches  of  Statee- 
mon,"  by  T.  Woniyis  Beld.  London:  H.  S.  King 
aud  Oo. 


of  our  plummet,  nay,  of  any  plnmmet  that  baa 
yet  been  dropped  into  them.  There  have  boea 
many  men— a  few  friends*  a  vast  number  of 
foes— who  have  imagined  that  they  have  dived 
down  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  Mr  Diaraeli*a 
nature,  and  who  have  come  to  the  surface  again, 
to  tell  us  about  everything  that  they  saw  there, 
to  explain  every  hidden  motive,  each  smothered 
passion,  and  to  reduce  the  man  himself  to  a 
mere  piece  of  mechanism — an  automaton  oheaa- 
player — whose  motive  power,  and  springs,  and 
wheels,  and  wires,  are  to  be  discovered  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them. 
We  intend  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  folly. 

Mr  Disraeli's  mind  Is  no  more  to  be  analysed 
than  his  countenance  is  to  be  fathomed.  He  is 
here ;  we  know  what  he  has  done,  we  have  seen 
his  labours,  we  acknowledge  his  genius,  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  intellectually  one  of  the  greatest 
men  not  of  his  own  time  only  but  of  all  English 
history.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go,  and  we 
must  leave  to  future  critics,  who  wiU  see  bim 
through  a  clearer  medium  than  that  through 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  behold  him,  and 
who  may  have  new  lights  thrown  npon  his  charw 
acter  which  are  withheld  from  us,  to  decide 
what  he  is,  and  what  precisely  is  the  motive 
power  of  his  life.  All  that  we  know  at  present 
is  that  he  is  an  intellectual  prodigy,  and  like 
other  prodigies  he  must  be  tried  by  exceptional 
rules  and  standards.    .    .    . 

He  is  a  great  party-leader.  That  is  beyond 
dispute.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having, 
with  an  exquisite  tact  and  skill,  led  the  House 
of  Ciommons,  when  he  had  only  a  minority-  of 
supporters  at  his  back,  and  of  having  led  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  most  watchful  of  foes  wore 
unable  to  trip  him  up,  or  even  to  change  the 
secretly-formed  purpose  of  his  niind.  Thoae 
who  saw  hbn  first  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, then  as  Prime  Minister  during  the  last 
Conservative  administration,  leading  his  party 
and  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time^ 
witnessed  a  spectacle,  the  like  of  which  has  per- 
haps never  been  seen  before;  for  we  have  &o 
previous  record  of  such  generalship  as  that 
which  Mr  Disraeli  then  displayed. 

The  writer,  when  watching  him  during  that 
eventful  period,  was  curiously  enough  constantly 
reminded  of  a  line  in  Cowper's  welt-knowa 
hymn,  for  if  ever  a  man  seemed  to  **  ride  npon 
the  storm"  of  party  politics,  to  be  above  it» 
and  superior  to  its  fury,  it  Was  Mr  DisraelL 
Once  and  again  there  was  mutiny  in  the  ranks 
of  his  own  party:  as  a  minister  he  could  hmrs 
cried  with  the  P&almist  against  bis  own  familiar 
friend  in  whom  he  trusted;  opposite  to  hina 
was  a  foe  bent  npon  mischief,  superior  im 
numbers,  and  led  by  a  man  who,  with  many 
great  and  noble  qualities  of  his  own,  has  never 
once  during  a  long  career  been  betrayed  into 
the  weakness  of  an  aot  savouring  of  tenderiMs^ 
towards  his  brilliant  rival     From  this 
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I  Ifr  DinMli  had  to  look  for  nothing  but  the 
I  most  uncompromising  and  relentleaa  opposition 
— and  ha  knew  it.  He  was  himself  engaged  in 
a  task  which,  to  the  most  sanguine  of  his  own 
followers,  had  bat  a  short  time  before  seemed 
an  ntterly  helpless  one,  and  which,  to  those 
of  them  who  were  nnable  to  see  as  far  as  he  did, 
aeemed  wone  than  hopeless — suicidal. 

Bat  he  went  on,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and 
disoonragements  which  would  have  broken  the 
spirit  and  destroyed  the  strength  of  any  othc)^ 
party-leader  of  modem  times.  And  he  went  on 
with  wonderful  success.  Past  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  quicksands,  without  number,  and  by  a 
channel  on  which  it  bad  never  before  entered, 
he  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State;  he  faced 
obstacles  which  seemed  insormountable,  and 
which  to  any  other  man  would  have  been  what 
they  seemed,  and  lo !  they  vanished  away  under 
his  marvellous  manipulation;  with  a  party 
sorely  redaced  in  str6ngth,  he  kept  at  bay  the 
overwhelming  nambers  of  the  enemy;  nay,  he 
even  used  them  as  instruments  of  his  own,  and 
it  was  by  their  aid  that  he  passed  the  great 
measure  which  will  henceforth  be  associated 
with  his  name,  and  balked  ^is  eager  rivals. 
This  is  what  Mr  Disraeli  has  accomplished  with- 
in the  last  few  years ;  and  no  impartial  man 
will  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  political 
achievements  recorded  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  was  daring  the  trying  period  between  1866- 
69  that  he  developed  his  ripest  powers.  Until 
he  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  last  occasion,  he  had  never  shown  his  re- 
markable fitness  for  such  a  post  On  preyious 
occasions  he  had  done  well ;  but  then  he  did 
^is  work  superlatively  well  It  is  true  that 
when  he  had  formerly  been  leader  of  the  House 
he  had  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing opposed  to  him  the  skilled  veteran  who  was 
the  most  popular  party  man  ever  seated  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 

TQX  ICABL  OF  BEACOITSFIELD  AT  HUOHEHDEN.* 

An  admirer  of  Edmund  Burke,  Mr  Disraeli 
could  not  have  paid  a  more  delicate  tribute  to 
tlie  memory  of  the  great  statesman  than  by 
selecting  as  a  title,  first  for  his  wife,  and  after- 
wsrds  for  himself,  the  name  of  the  spot  where 
the  illustrious  accuser  of  Warren  Hastings  spent 
so  much  of  his  leisure,  but  with  which  the  lord 
of  Hughenden  has  absolutely  no  territorial  con- 
nection. This  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Tory  chief  has  given  expression  to  his  admira- 
tion— a  sentiment  which  may  have  its  source  in 
a  certain  congeniality  of  taste  and  similarity  of 
genius — for  the  orator  and  author  whose  periods 
he  has  so  profoundly  studied.    In  a  spirit  of  the 

•  "  Ekm^iah  Celebrities  at  Home,"  No.  ri.,  from  the 
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sincerest  flattery  Mr  Disraeli  has  apparently 
striven  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  Burke  out- 
side the  senate  even  more  than  to  follow  liis 
style  of  oratory  within,  though  perhaps  with 
less  success.  The  home  life  of  Burke  at  Beacons- 
field  was  animated  by  a  love  of  rural  pursuits, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
agriculture  which  not  only  enabled  him  to  hold 
his  own  among  the  squires  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  won  him  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  practical  farmen  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Mr  Disraeli  has  conspicuously  failed  to  achieve 
the  same  measure  of  this  particular  variety  of 
fame.  Burke  was  equally  at  home  in  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  economical  cattle-breeding 
and  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  though  he  has  never  failed  to 
speak  with  much  learned  authority  on  these 
topics  at  bucolic  gatherings,  has  seldom  been 
known  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test  of  practice. 
By  diligent  use  of  the  experience  of  others  he 
has  amassed  much  interesting  information  that 
has  enabled  him  to  play  the  r6U  of  the  country 
gentleman  for  a  brief  hour  at  many  county 
gatherings,  and  to  sustain  the  character  with 
some  distinction  when  away  from  home;  but 
in  thtf  retirement  of  Hughenden  he  has  never 
attempted  it.  * 

Countrymen — perhaps  because  they  know 
comparatively  little  about  other  matters — ^are 
severely  critical  on  all  who  aspire  to  distinction 
in  their  own  walk  of  life ;  and  liord  Beaconsfield 
is  hardly  endowed  with  the  temperament  proper 
to  a  country  squire.  A  lenient  landlord  and 
highly  popular  among  the  few  whom  he  favours 
with  his  friendship,  he  is  hardly  looked  upon 
by  his  people  as  the  ruler  of  the  little  com- 
munity over  which  he  holds  territorial  dominion, 
or  by  the  county  magnates  about  him  as  one  of 
themselves.  With  the  fox-hunting  squires  and 
game  preservera  he  has  no  community  of  tastes. 
Living  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  woodlands,  he 
has  none  of  the  ordinary  attractions  of  country 
life  to  offer  his  visitors.  No  cheery  cackle  of 
pheasants  is  ever  heard  in  his  coverts,  and  the 
sound  of  breechloaden  never  wakes  the  echoes 
over  the  many  acres  of  his  upland  stubble.  ,At 
his  country  house  his  life  is  one  of  almost  com- 
plete seclusion,  to  which  only  a  few  select  guests 
ara  admitted  who  care  more  for  brilliant  literary 
companionship  and  the  attractions  of  a  well- 
ordered  table  than  for  the  relaxation  of  rural 
pleasures.  The  rest  and  retirement  which  he 
finds  here  are  welcome  and  pleasant  after  pro- 
tracted labour;  but  they  are  enjoyed  at  long 
intervals,  and  then  somewhat  sadly.  The 
Premier  when  in  retreat  is  much  given  to 
solitary  wandering  among  the  woodland  paths, 
which  the  taste  of  the  late  Lady  Beaconsfield 
did  so  much  to  beautify;  and  probably  he  is 
not  far  wrong  in  preferring  this  communion 
with  nature  to  an  interehange  of  thoughts  with 
his  neighboura  on  parochial  politics.     In  the 
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woods  themselves  there  is  much  to  jnstify  the 
preference.  The  tall  and  noble  beech-trees  that 
crown  the  knolls  above  Hnghenden,  and  flank 
the  honse  on  either  hand  with  delightful 
shadowy  groves,  have  long  famished  material 
for  the  industry  whereby  the  people  of  Wy- 
combe mainly  exist;  and  the  owner,  as  he 
walks  through  the  apparently  interminable 
paths,  has  the  prond  knowledge  that  these 
woods  are  not  beautiful  wildernesses  growing 
simply  for  his  selfish  indulgence,  but  as  much 
a  means  of  giving  food  to  the  toilers  as  the 
bright  cornfields  that  are  charmingly  set  in 
their  fringe  of  dark  foliage.  So  cunningly  are 
the  narrow  paths  cut  along  the  contours  of  the 
hills — ^now  jutting  out  with  a  swelling  spur, 
now  running  back  into  a  sudden  hollow^and 
so  thick  the  screen  of  foliage  on  either  hand, 
that  the  visitor  seems  to  wander  through  end- 
less avenues  of  vast  woodlands,  while  he  is 
really  traversing  a  narrow  curve.  If  he  catches 
once  a  glimpse  of  some  sunny  upland,  or  the 
gable  of  a  farmhouse  rising  above  tree-tops,  his 
next  view  of  the  same  object  will  be  from  a 
point  which  so  alters  the  aspect  of  things  that 
he  seems  to  be  lookii^  on  an  entirely  different 
scene.  Thus  a  hundred  or  two  acres  of  woods,  a 
noble  park,  and  a  manor-farm  swell,  by  the  aid 
of  subtle  art,  into  the  proportions  of  a  grand 
forest,  surrounded  by  smiling  homes  set  in  the 
midst  of  rich  fields,  and  diversified  by  charming 
pleasure-grounds.  Not  that  the  beech-woods 
are  of  mean  extent,  even  when  the.  trick  that 
magnifies  their  proportions  has  been  discovered, 
and  they  have  points  of  attraction  which  the 
lover  of  nature  would  willingly  linger  to  con- 
template in  serene  leisure.  Tall  straight  shafts 
of  ruddy  pine  crested  with  rustling  needles 
alternate  with  the  swelling  grey  boles  and 
delicate  foliage  of  the  beeches ;  here  and  there 
the  narrow  twisting  paths  widen  into  open 
glades,  where  only  a  few  giant  trees  are  left 
standing  to  give  a  chequered  shade  to  the 
verdant  sward  of  a  trim  lawn,  and  then  close 
again  into  delightfully  shady  avenues. 

In  these  woods  it  was  Mr  Disraeli's  pleasure 
to  wander,  when  Lady  Beaconsfield  would 
superintend  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  cut- 
ting of  paths ;  and  there  he  delights  to  wander 
still,  with  head  bent  contemplatively,  hands 
thrust  into  the  deep  pockets  of  his  velvet  coat, 
and  a  broad  felt  hat  shading  his  brow.  But 
deep  in  thought  though  he  may  be,  his  step  is 
jaunty  and  his  eye  is  quick  to  note  all  that 
passes  around  him.  Except  the  path  that  leads 
from  the  town  to  the  little  rural  church  lying 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  house,  all  are 
closed  against  the  vulgar  herd  by  the  stern 
"Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted;"  and  when 
the  lord  of  the  manor  is  known  to  be  at  home, 
few  venture  there.  Still  when  he  meets  any  of 
the  country  people,  on  his  own  domain  or  in 
the  neighbouring  by-ways,  he  seldom  omits  an 


opportunity  of  acquiring  some  information 
about  their  calling  that  may  serve  him  for 
happy  illustration.  His  visits  to  the  fanni 
down  in  the  hollow  and  away  over  the  hills  are 
frequent ;  and  the  outcome  of  the  long  conver- 
sations with  the  shrewdly  practical  tenants  may 
be  marked  in  his  next  speech  at  a  Buckingbam- 
shlre  agricultural  gathering,  when  he  diaconraet 
learnedly  of  Oxford  down  sheep  or  the  proper 
succession  of  crops.  One  source  of  informatioii 
he  has  neglected:  some  of  his  cottagers,  who 
have  lived  on  the  estate  for  many  years,  have 
never  rec^ved  a  visit  from  him  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

Hughenden  House,  promising  much  from  its 
towering  situation  on  the  crest  rf  a  bold  knoll, 
where  it  rises  high  above  the  rangee  of  level 
terraces,  and  from  the  dignified  expanse  of  its 
broad  front,  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
renatssance  ornamentation  that  encmsta  win- 
dows and  parapets  is  the  veneer  of  a  very  prim 
eighteenth-century  mansion;  within  there  is  no 
retiausoiice  vastness  or  richness  of  decoration 
in  which  the  exuberant  Oriental  fancy  of  the 
owner  might  be  expected  to  reveL  A  narrow 
hall  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  dining-room 
that  is  almost  severe  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
bare  panelled  walls,  straight-backed  chairs,  and 
colourless  drapery;  on  the  other,  to  a  library 
that  is  half  study,  half  drawing-room,  where 
the  earl  spends  much  of  his  time  during  his 
visits  to  Hughenden.  As  a  compromise  between 
the  somewhat  Bohemian  comfort  dear  to  artiatifi 
minds  and  the  ordered  luxury  and  affectation 
in  which  those  of  more  feminine  tastes  delight, 
this  room  perhaps  embodies  more  than  any 
other  in  the  house  the  character  of  the  man  who 
is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place.  Writing- 
tables,  couches  covered  with  yellow  sstin  and 
profusely  gilt,  oak  cabinets  ornamented  with 
caryatides  columns  and  entablatures  of  Dresden 
china,  make  up  a  whole  so  confused,  that  the 
ordinary  mind  fails  to  grasp  at  once  the  uses  to 
which  such  a  room  may  be  applied,  thongh 
none  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  taste  that  can 
combine  so  many  incongruous  elements,  and  yet 
subdue  anything  like  tawdry  effect*  A  door 
from  this  library  leads  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  love  of  gilt  chairs,  gaily-flowered  hang- 
ings, tables  inlaid  with  pearl,  and  cabinets 
thickly  crusted  with  Dresden  china  and  porofr> 
lain,  is  indulged  to  the  full.  On  the  walls, 
among  other  paintings,  hang  Koberwein's  pofw 
trait  of  the  Queen  (presented  by  her  to  the 
Prime  Minister),  D'Orsay's  youthful  likenea  of 
Mr  Disraeli,  and  Chalon's  painting  of  the  face 
which  inspired  the  Right  Hon.  Geoige  Dawvon 
with  those  pompous  lines  in  which  be  describes 
the  fair  original  a^ 

**  Intelligent  and  gaj— the  joyous  sodle 
Speaking  a  bosom  free  from  art  and  gaOe ; 
Pure  as  the  oonsdousness  of  well-spent  life ; 
Perfect  as  frieod,  as  daughter,  sister,  vile* 
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Her  spirit  still  lingers  round  the  house,  and 
though  many  things — amongst  others  the  low 
wicket— have  disappeared,  every  comer  of  the 
place  still  breathes  something  of  her  influence. 
The  elaborate  tomb  by  the  chancel  of  the  little 
church,  the  tall  monument  on  the  hill  raised  by 
her  in  affectionate  remembrance  of  D'lsraeli  the 
elder,  but  inscribed  also  with  the  name  of  Mary 
Anne  Disraeli,  Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  are  not 
the  only  memorials  of  the  lady  to  whom  Hughen- 
den  owes  so  much.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
said  of  Mr  Disraeli  that  he  held  with  a  light  and 
readily-relaxed  grasp  the  objects  that  he  ap- 
parently cherished  most.  This  certainly  can- 
not be  said  of  him  in  his  home  life.  In  the 
simple  little  study  upstairs,  where  he  takes  his 
matutinal  tea  and  toast— the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  is  not  an  early  riser,  and  seldom  appears  at 
breakfast— and  where,  by  the  aid  of  Mr  Montagu 
Corry,  he  gets  through  the  mass  of  official  cor- 
respondence that  is  always  heavy  even  in  his 
days  of  retirement,  he  sits  surrounded  by 
memories.  Miniatures  of  his  father,  mother, 
and  brother  hang  above  the  mantelpiece,  and 
portraits  of  departed  friends  or  colleagues  look 
upon  him  from  the  walls;  while  he  gazes  from 
the  windows  on  broad  terraces  bright  with 
variegated  blossoms,  and  flanked  with  noble 
beeches  and  firs,  where  traces  of  the  wife's  lov- 
ing care  still  linger.  The  walls  of  the  bijou 
morning-room,  of  the  staircases,  and  of  the 
yellow  room  set  aside  for  the  most  distinguished 
visitors,  are  all  hung  with  sketches  or  paintings 
of  those  whom  the  ties  of  friendship  or  long 
association  in  political  work  have  endeared  to 
the  lord  of  Hughenden. 

The  manor  over  which  the  youngest  of  our 
earls  holds  dominion  has  been  associated  with 
not  a  few  names  of  distinction.  In  a  chapel  of 
the  old  church  are  msny  knightly  tombs  of  the 
De  Monforts  and  Wellesbumes,  once  lords  of  the 
manor.  At  Hughenden  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  fluently  resided  while  the 
estate  belonged  to  him.  But  of  all  its  successive 
owners  none  has  made  more  distinct  a  mark  on 
his  age  than,  or  imprinted  his  name  in  characters 
so  brilliant  on  the  page  of  history  as,  he  who, 
uniting  the  dash  of  a  De  Monfort  with  the  polish 
of  a  Chesterfield,,  has,  step  by  step,  risen  to 
be  prime  minister  of  a  mighty  empire. 

A  OOKTBBBATIOH  WITH  DISBABLL 

[Speaking  of  his  own  novels,  Mr  Disraeli  said :] 
*'  I  never  aimed  too  high,  and  so  I  have  no 
great  fall  to  deplore.  Novel-writing  in  Eng- 
land is  different  fh>m  what  it  is  in  France. 
With  yoa  plot  is  everything,  with  us  compara- 
tively littla  The  novel  invariably  bears  the 
characteristiGB  of  the  nation.  You  Frenchmen 
are  fond  of  dramatic  effects;  we  are  fonder  of 
gradual  transitions.  What  seems  magnificent  to 
you  sometimes  appears  ludicrous  to  us ;  and  what 


we  consider  very  fine  and  substantial,  you  look 
upon  as  dull  and  prosy.  Make  the  rounds  of  the 
various  literatures,  and  you  will  always  find  the 
characteristic  of  the  respective  nations  strongly 
imprinted  upon  the  productions  of  their  novel- 
ists. There  are  phenomenal  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  gifted  individuals  soaring  high  above  the 
multitude  of  even  good  writers.  .  .  .  Still  I 
must  say  that  every  now  and  then  I  dearly  love 
to  read  one  of  your  crisp,  nervous  French  novels. 
Time  was  when  I  eagerly  perused  '  The  Wander- 
ing Jew'  and  the  'Mysteries  of  Paris;'  and  I 
think  that  our  English  critics  have  uniformly 
underrated  the  talents  of  Eugene  Sue." 

"  His  influence  upon  the  literature  of  France 
should  not  be  underrated,"  I  said.  *'  £Us  im- 
agination was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  his 
facility  of  composition  absolutely  marvellous. 
You  spoke  of  M.  de  Toequeville.  That  man, 
otherwise  so  fair-minded  and  just,  held  Eugene 
Sue  in  great  abhorrence.  He  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  my  father,  and  remained  so  even 
when  their  political  views  widely  diverged.  But 
he  often  censured  my  father,  jocosely,  of  course, 
for  giving  French  literature  such  an  enfant 
terrible  as  Eugene  Sue.  A  favourite  saying  of 
M.  de  Toequeville  wis : '  Rousseau  lived  twenty 
years,  and  then  begat  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre ; 
Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  lived  twenty  years,  and 
then  begat  Chateaubriand;  Chateaubriand  lived 
twenty  years,  and  then  begat  Victor  Hugo; 
Victor  Hugo,  being  tempted  of  the  devil,  is 
begetting  every  day  Eugene  Sues,  and  the  like.' " 

When  our  merriment  had  subsided,  Mr  Dis- 
raeli began  to  speak  of  our  French  parliamentary 
orators.  He  said  he  would  greatly  like  to  hear 
Jules  Favre,  whose  speeches  he  said  read  splen- 
didly. I  told  him  that  M.  Favre's  speeches  could 
hardly  be  recognised  in  the  imperfect  printed 
reports. 

'*  I  heard  M.  Thiers  many  years  ago,"  he  said, 
*'and  was  somewhat  disappointed.  He  seemed 
to  give  directions  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
rather  than  to  appeal  to  its  judgment.  Nor  was 
his  delivery  faultless.  But,  perhaps,"  he  con- 
tinued, drily,  "I  was  prejudiced  at  the  time 
against  M.  Thiers,  for  he  was  speaking  against 
my  friend  Louis  Philippe,  who,  the  day  before, 
had  treated  me  with  charming  kindness." 

I  then  took  my  leave  of  Mr  DisraeU. 

This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
small  oblong  room,  whose  walls  were  entirely 
covered  by  book-shelves.  It  would  have  looked 
like  a  bookworm's  cosy  cell,  but  for  the  gorgeous 
frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  the  candelabra  of  the 
rarest  workmanship,  the  coloured  windows,  of 
which  Ifr  Disraeli  seems  extremely  fond,  and 
the  heavy  black  and  yellow  curtains  of  the  door 
and  windows.  On  the  tables  there  was  no  pic- 
turesque disorder:  everything  was  very  neat, 
and  great  care  seemed  to  be  constantly  taken 
that  everything  should  be  in  its  right  place. — 
The  UUe  Franfoie  Victor  Hugo, 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

[1807 — :\ 


[Fkw  modern  poets  are  so  widely  and  faronrably 
known  as  Ilenry  Wadiworth  Longfellow.  His 
Terses  are  in  every  school  eoUeetion,  and  his 
poems,  by  their  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  purity, 
have  made  their  way  into  every  British  home. 
Bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  27th  February  1807,  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
where  he  took  his  degree  with  high  honours  in 
1825.  For  a  few  months  he  was  a  law  student 
in  his  father'ft  ofSce.  fie  spent  three  years  in 
foreign  travel  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1829.  His  experience  in  travel  was 
intended  to  fit  him  for  the  professorship  of 
modem  languages  in  Bowdoin  College.  In  1835 
he  succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  modem 
languages  and  of  the  belles-lettres  in  Harvard 
College,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr  George  Tick- 
nor.  After  a  twelvemonth's  travel  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  after  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  countries  visited, 
he  returned  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  professor 
at  Cambridge,  United  States.  He  resigned  his 
professorship  in  1854,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  Russell  Lowell,  now  the  Hon.  James 
R.  Lowell,  American  Consul  in  Spain.  While 
a  student,  he  wrote  many  fine  poems,  which  he 
contributed  to  the  United  States  Literaty  OaxeUe, 
and  also  wrote  for  the  /forth  American  Revieto. 
Since  1838  he  has  published  over  twenty  separate 
works,  poetry  and  prose.  Collected  editions  of 
his  poems  have  been  freely  reprinted  and  sold  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also  translated  into  many 
Continental  languages.  The  latest  work  on 
which  he  has  been  engaged  is  a  compilation 
from  the  whole  field  of  British  and  American 
poetry,  entitled  "  Poems  of  Places,"  in  twenty 
volumes.  In  1868  and  1869  he  was  again  in 
Europe.  In  the  latter  year  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L. ;  he  was  also  elected  a  membw  of  the 
Russian  Academy  of  Science  in  1878.] 

LONGFELLOW  AT  BOMB.* 

At  Cambridge,  a  few  miles  out  of  Boston,  lives 
the  ))oet  Longfellow — one  of  the  men  in  all 
America  whom  I  was  most  anxious  to  meet, 
and  to  whom,  before  leaving  Scotland,  I  had 
been  provided  with  introductions.  How  well 
I  remember  that  particular  forenoon  when  I 
took  the  Cambridge  horse^a^rs  and  drove  out 
along  the  Mount  Auburn  road,  feeling  as  if  it 

*  By  perminlofi  from  "The  Americans  at  Home." 
By  David  Macrae. 


were  a  dream  that  within  half-an-faonr  I  was  to 
see  Henry  Longfellow  face  to  face.  At  last  the 
oottductor  stopped  to  let  me  out,  and  said: 
"Ton  take  the  cross-road  here.  Mr  Long- 
fellow's house  is  the  third  to  the  left" 

I  walked  down  the  road  very  slowly,  for  antS- 
eipation  is  sweet,  and  one  does  not  like  to  hony 
over  a  Joy  that  can  never  be  had  but  once.  My 
bosom  was  filled  with  strange  emotioD.  I  was 
about  to  see  the  man  who  had  touched  the  heart 
of  Christian  humanity  with  his  songs— one  who 
had  filled  my  own  early  life  with  the  musie  of 
his  dreams.  It  is  always  sweet  to  pay  homage  to 
the  poet,  but  to  few,  either  in  the  New  World 
or  in  the  Old,  could  I  have  paid  it  with  so  mudh 
heart  as  to  Longfellow.  How  pure  his  inflnenoa 
upon  the  world  had  been !  How  many  hearts 
his  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  his  **  Evangeline,*'  and  his 
**  Excelsior,"  had  kindled  with  a  nobler  enthn- 
siasm  I  How  many  toilen  in  the  dark  oells  of 
humanity  his  "  Architects  of  Fate  "  had  awakened 
to  the  nobleness  and  immortality  of  fiuthful 
work  I  Among  the  mountains  of  sorrow  how 
many  melancholy  wanderers  bad  he  cheered  I 
How  many  a  mother's  heart,  throbbing  with 
anguish  over  the  withered  ootpee  of  her  child, 
had  he  comforted  with  his  sweet  aong  of  "  llio 
Reaper  and  the  Flowers  I" 

The  old  Craigie  House,  once  the  Waahingtoo 
headquarters,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Longfellow  since  1837»  and  trmm  which,  in  1888^ 
he  dated  his  "  Hyperion,"  was  now  before  mo — 
a  Uige  white  mansion,  standing  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, partially  screened  firom  the  Moant  Anboni 
road  by  a  grove  of  elms.  A  footpath  led  to  it 
f^m  the  gate  through  the  gently  sloping  lawa. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  a  short-haired  terrier 
came  racing  round,  and  began  to  jamp  up  to  ny 
hand  and  wriggle  joyfully  about  my  feel  I  had 
only  been  in  a  minute  when  Longfellow  inada 
his  appearance.  He  looked  older  and  more 
venerable  than  I  had  expected  to  find  him— hk 
long  clustering  hair  and  shaggy  beard  iHiite  as 
snow.  I  was  stmck,  too,  with  a  look  of  latent 
sadness  in  his  eyes— an  expression  which  vanishes 
at  times  when  he  is  moved  to  laughter,  but 
steals  back  into  the  thoaghtftel  eye,  and  into 
every  line  of  the  face,  as  soon  as  the  passing 
thought  is  gone.  Those  lines  of  Mrs  Browning*! 
often  occurred  to  me  when  I  looked  at  him : 

<  O  sorrowful  great  fifl, 
Conferred  on  poets,  of  a  twofold  Ufs, 
When  one  life  has  heen  found  enough  for  palBu* 

I  heard,  however,  from  soma  of  Longfellow's 
friends,  that  the  tragio  death  of  hia  wifs^  to 
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whom  he  waa  devotedly  attached,  had  made  a 
great  chasge  in  hia  appearance,  and  bronght  a 
shadow  oTer  hia  life  that  nothing  had  ever  ^n 
able  to  drive  away. 

The  family  were  at  an  early  dinner,  but  Long- 
fellow insisted  npon  my  joining  them.  The 
Scotch  terrier  went  in  with  na,  and  was  still 
making  demonatrationa  to  attract  my  attention. 

"That  terrier  ia  intcnaely  national,"  aaid 
Longfellow,  with  a  amile.  "I  never  knew  a 
Scotchman  come  here  bat  that  terrier  found 
him  oat,  and  wanted  to  make  frienda  with 
him." 

After  dinner  he  took  me  to  his  atady,  wheeled 
a  big  arm-chair  for  me  to  the  fir^de,  and,  Beat- 
ing himaelf  in  another,  with  a  cigar,  began  to 
ask  aboat  hia  literary  frienda  in  Scotland.  He 
spoke  of  Alexander  Smith  and  hia  "City 
Poema,"  and  of  GilfiUan'a  early  recognition  of 
their  author^a  geniaa,  and  expreaaed  deep  regret 
at  Smith'a  •premature  death.  Aytounheknew 
cbiefiy  by  hia  **Laya  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliera." 
TennysoD,  be  aaid,  waa  exceedingly  popular  all 
over  America.  He  showed  me  a  beautiful  copy 
of  the  laureate's  works  that  stood  among  the 
books  on  his  study-table.  He  spoke  of  George 
Mac  Donald,  and  of  Dr  John  Brown,  whose 
"Spare  Hours"  [JTons  Subueivci\  was  moch 
admired.  *'But  he  ia  best  known,"  he  said, 
"  by  some  of  his  shorter  pieces.  '  Bab  and  hia 
Friends'  ia  everywhere." 

Speaking  of  international  copyright  law,  he 
aaid :  "  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  get  auch 
a  law  paaaed.  Tou  would  gain  by  it  even  more 
than  we.  The  difficulty  liea  with  the  lower 
clasa  of  publishera  and  booksellers  here.  They 
cry  out  against  it.  But  hotiaea  like  Fielda'  are 
strongly  in  ita  favour,  and  have  lent  all  their  in- 
fluence to  obtain  it  My  own  idea,"  he  added, 
"ia  thia:  Any  copyright  taken  out  on  the  one 
tide  ehould  hold  on  the  other;  and  whenever  it 
ezpiret  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  taken  out  it 
should  expire  on  the  other,  Thia,  I  think,  would 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  would  avoid  all 
difficulty  ariaing  from  the  different  lengtha  of 
time  for  which  copyright  ia  granted  in  the  two 
coautriea." 

Of  newspapers  and  journals  he  said:  "Ours 
are  not  equal  to  yours.  We  have  no  auch  classic 
writing  heit  as  you  have  in  the  Times,  Spectator, 
and  Satmrday  Review,  But  our  standard  ia 
risings" 

Speaking  of  the  war,  he  aaid:  "When  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  waa  here,  I  asked  him  why  the 
BogUah  ariatocracy  were  so  exultant  over  the 


split  of  our  Union.  The  Marquis  aaid  it  was 
the  instinct  of  caste.  He  was  the  first  noble- 
man I  met  who  perceived,  or  at  least  confessed 
the  truth.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  con- 
fession even  from  him." 

He  looked  at  some  photographs  that  I  hap- 
pened to  have  with  me.  On  coming  to  Cruik- 
ahank'a,  he  aaid,  aadly,  "How  changed  he  ia 
aince  I  first  met  him  at  the  door  of  Dickena'a 
house.  It  makea  me  feel  old  to  look  at  him." 
He  admired  a  picture  of  Thomaa  Carlyle, 
taken  by  Elliot  &  Fry,  but  waa  amused  beyond 
mtesure  at  the  philosopher's  appearance  in  the 
handsome  cloak  which  the  artist  bad  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  to  give  effect  to  lie  picture, 
and  over  which  the  face  of  Sartor  Besartus  ap- 
peared, wearing  an  expression  of  ludicrously 
doleful  resignation. 

Speaking  of  "Hiawatha"  and  the  Indians, 
I  told  Longfellow  how  much  I  preferred  the 
Indian  of  romance  to  the  Indian  of  reality,  as 
far  as  my  exjierience  of  him  had  gone. 

He  said,  "Tou  see  no  true  specimens  now. 
They  are  all  degenerated  by  contact  with  white 
men  and  by  rum.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  pore 
uncontaminated  Indian  left  on  this  continent" 

He  aaid  that  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Hiawatha  waa  "  He>wah-tha." 

When  I  apoke  of  "  Evangeline,"  but  expresaed 
my  doubt  if  the  hexameter  would  take  root  in 
English  aoil,  he  aaid,  "  I  don't  know;  I  think  it 
will.  It  is  a  measure  that  suits  all  themes.  It 
can  fly  low  like  a  swallow,  and  at  any  moment 
dart  skywards.  What  fine  hexan^eten  we  have 
in  the  Bible,  'Musbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be 
not  bitter  against  them,'  And  that  line, '  Ood  is 
yone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  wiUi  the  sound  qf 
a  trumpet/'  Nothing  coald  be  grander  or  finer 
than  that ! "      • 

"When  I  wrote  'Evangeline,'"  he  added, 
"  friends  her6  said,  '  It  is  all  very  well,  but  you 
must  take  an  English  metre;  that  hexameter 
will  never  da'  But  my  thoughts  would  run 
into  hexameter.  However,  to  pleaae  them,  I 
translated  aome  paaaagea  into  heroic  meaaure; 
but  they  agreed,  when  they  heard  them  together, 
that  the  hexameter  waa  beat"  But  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  daaaic  meaaure  for  new 
poema.  Homer  and  Virgil  ought,  if  poaaible, 
he  said,  to  be  preserved  in  their  native  hexa- 
meter. Attempts  to  modernise  Homer,  and  put 
him  into  English  metre,  were  apt  to  become 
absurd.  It  was  like  putting  a  statue  in  crino- 
line, or  converting  Achilles  into  a  modem  gentle- 
man. 
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ELIZABETH    BAREETT    BROWNING. 

[1809-1861.] 
By  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN.* 


Thkbb  are  some  poets  whom  we  picture  to,  oar- 
selves  as  sarroanded  with  aureolas ;  who  are 
clothed  in  so  pare  an  atmosphere  that  when  we 
speak  of  them — ^thoagh  with  a  critical  purpose 
and  in  tj|^  exacting  age — our  language  must 
express  that  tender  fealty  which  sanctity  and 
exaltation  compel  firom  all  mankind.  We  are 
not  sure  of  our  Judgment :  ordinary  tests  fail 
us;  the  pearl  is  a  pearl,  though  discoloared; 
fire  is  fire,  though  shrouded  in  vapour,  or  tinged 
with  murky  hues.  We  do  not  see  clearly,  for 
often  our  eyes  are  blinded  with  tears ;  we  love, 
we  cherish,  we  revere. 

The  memory  and  career  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  appear  to  us  like  some  beautiful  ideal. 
Nothing  is  earthly,  though  all  is  human;  a 
spirit  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  yet.  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  and  encased  in  a  frame 
so  delicate  that  every  fibre  is  alive  with  feeling 
and  tremulous  with  radiant  thought.  Her 
genius  certainly  may  be  compared  to  those 
sensitive,  palpitating  flames,  which  harmoni- 
cally rise  and  fall  in  response  to  every  sound- 
vibration  near  them.  Her  whole  being  was 
rhythmic,  and,  in  a  time  when  art  is  laigely 
valued  for  itself  alone,  her  utterances  were  the 
expression  of  her  inmost  souL 

I  have  said  that  while  the  composite  period 
has  exhibited  many  phases  of  poetic  art,  it  is 
not  difficult,  with  respect  to  each  of  them  taken 
singly,  to  find  some  former  epoch  more  distin- 
guished. The  Elizabethan  age  surpassed  it  in 
dramatic  creation,  and  in  those  madrigals  and 
canzonets  which — ^to  transpose  Mendelssohn's 
fancy — are  music  without  harping ;  the  protec- 
torate developed  more  epic  grandeur  —  the 
Georgian  era,  more  romantic  sentiment  and 
strength  of  wing.  Recent  progress  has  been 
phenomenal,  chiefly,  in  variety,  finish,  average 
excellence  of  work.  To  this  there  is  one  excep- 
tion. The  Victorian  era,  with  its  wider  range 
of  opportunities  for  women,  has  been  illumined 
by  the  career  of  the  greatest  female  poet  that 
Eogland  has  produced — ^nor  only  England,  but 
the  whole  territory  of  the  English  language; 
more  than  this,  the  most  inspired  woman,  so 
far  as  known,  of  all  who  have  composed  in 
ancient  or  modem  tongues,  or  flourished  in  any 
land  or  time. 

What  have  we  of  Sappho,  beyond  a  few  ex- 
quisite fragments,  a  disputed  story,  the  broken 

*  By  permlarion  from  *'  Victorian  Poets."  London : 
Cliatto  A  Windiu. 


strings  of  a  remote  and  traditional  island-lyre? 
Tet,  from  Sappho  down,  including  the  poetry 
of  Soathem  and  Northern  Europe  and  the 
whole  melodious  greensward  of  "RngUsh  soi^, 
the  remains  of  what  woman  are  left  to  ns,  which 
in  quantity  and  inspiration  compete  with  those 
of  BIrs  Browning  I  What  poet  of  her  own  sex, 
except  Sappho,  did  she  herself  find  worthy  a 
place  among  the  forty  immortals  grouped  in  the 
hemicycle  of  her  own  **  Vision  of  Poets!"  Take 
the  volume  of  her  collected  writings-^with  ao 
much  that  we  might  omit,  with  so  many  weak- 
nesses and  faolta— and  what  riches  it  oontaina  1 
How  different  too,  from  other  recent  work, 
thoroughly  her  own,  eminently  that  of  a  woman 
— a  Christian  sibyl,  priestess  of  the  melody, 
heroism,  and  religion  of  the  modem  world  I 

What  is  the  stoiy  of  her  maidenhood!  K«»t 
only  of  those  early  years  which,  no  matter  how 
long  we  continue,  are  said  to  make  up  the 
greater  portion  of  our  life ;  but  also  of  an  on- 
wedded  period  which  lasted  to  that  ominons 
year,  the  thirty-seventh,  which  has  ended  the 
song  of  other  poets  at  a  date  when  her  own — so 
far  as  the  world  heard  her— had  but  Just  begun. 
How  grew  our  Psyche  in  her  chrysalid  state! 
For  she  was  like  the  insect  that  weaves  itself  a 
shroud,  yet  by  some  inward  forces  after  a  season, 
is  impelled  to  break  through  its  covering,  and 
come  out  a  winged  tiger-moth,  emblem  of  spirit- 
uality in  its  birth,  and  of  passion  in  the  splen- 
dour of  its  tawny  dyes. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  was  bora  of  wealthy 
parents,  in  1809,  and  began  her  literary  efforts 
almost  contemporaneously  with  Tennyson.  Ap- 
parently—for the  world  has  not  yet  received  the 
inner  history  of  a  life,  which,  after  all,  was  so 
purely  intellectual  that  only  herself  oonJd  have 
revealed  it  to  us — apparently,  I  say,  she  was 
the  idol  of  her  kindred;  and  especially  of  a 
father  who  wondered  at  her  genius  and  encour- 
aged the  projects  of  her  eager  youth.  Other- 
wise, although  she  was  a  rhymer  at  the  age  of 
ten,  how  could  she  hare  published,  in  her  eevsa* 
teenth  year,  her  didactic  essay,  composed  in 
heroics  after  the  method  of  Pope !  Apparently, 
too,  she  had  a  mind  of  that  fine  northern  type 
which  hungers  after  learning  for  its  own  sake^ 
and  to  which  the  study  of  books  or  nature  is 
an  instinctive  and  insatiable  desire.  If  Mn 
Browning  left  no  formal  record  of  her  youth, 
the  spirit  of  it  is  indicated  so  plainly  in  '*Aaroi& 
Leigh,"  that  we  scarcely  need  the  letter: 
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'*  Books,  booka,  booki ! 
I  had  found  the  aecret  of  a  garret-room 
Piled  high  with  cMes  in  my  father's  name; 


The  flnt  bo<A  ant.    And  how  I  felt  it  beat 
Under  my  pillow,  in  the  morning's  dark, 
An  hour  before  the  sun  would  let  me  read  1 
Hybooksl 

At  last,  because  the  time  was  ripe 
I  dumced  upon  the  poets." 

Doubtless  this  sleepless  child  was  one  to 
whom  her  actual  sunroundings,  even  if  observed, 
seemed  less  real  than  the  sights  in  dreamland 
and  dondland  revealed  to  her  by  simply  open- 
ing the  magical  covers  of  a  printed  book.  An 
imaginative  girl  sometimes  becomes  so  entranced 
with  the  ideal  world  as  to  quite  forego  the  bill- 
ing and  cooing  which  attend  upon  the  spring- 
time of  womanhood.  Such  natures  often  awake 
to  the  knowledge  that  they  have  missed  some- 
thing :  love  was  everywhere  around  them,  but 
their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  stars,  and  they 
perceived  it  not  This  abnormal  growth  is 
perilous,  and  to  the  feebler  class  of  dreamers, 
who  have  poetic  sensibility  without  true  con- 
structive power,  ensures  blight,  loneliness,  pre- 
mature decay.  For  the  born  artist,  such  ex- 
periences in  youth  not  only  are  inevitable,  but 
are  the  training  which  shapes  them  for  their 
after-work.    The  fittest  survive  the  test 

Hiss  Barrett's  early,  feasts  were  of  an  omni- 
votoua  kind,  the  best  school  regimen  for  genius : 

**  I  read  books  bad  and  good— some  bad  and  good 
Atoooe:    .    .    . 

.    .    .    And  being  dashed 
From  error  on  to  error,  every  turn   - 
sun  brought  me  nearer  to  the  central  truth." 

A  gifted  mind  in  youth  has  an  unconsciousness 
of  evil,  and  an  affinity  for  the  beautiful  and 
true,  which  enable  it,  when  given  the  fireedom 
of  a  library,  to  assimilate  what  is  suited  to  its 
needSb  Fact  and  fiction  are  inwardly  digested, 
and  in  maturer  years  the  logical  faculty  invol- 
untarily assorts  and  distributes  them.  Aurora 
reads  her  books, 

"  Without  ooosidering  whether  they  were  fit 
To  do  me  good,    llatk,  there.    We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book. 
And  calculating  profits,    .    .    .    so  much  help 
97  so  much  reading.    It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  profound. 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 
^U  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book.** 

Much  of  this  reading  was  of  that  grave  char- 
acter to  which  court-maidens  of  Roger  Ascham's 
time  were  wonted,  for  her  juvenile  "Essay  on 
Mind"  evinced  a  knowledge  of  Plato,  Bacon, 
and  others  of  the  world's  great  thinkers :  I  d6 
not  say  familiarity  with  them ;  scholars  know 
what  that  word  means,  and  how  loosely  sach 
terms  are  bandied.  She  gained  that  general 
oooception  of  each,  similar  to  what  we  learn  of 


a  man  upon  first  acquaintance,  and  often  not 
far  wrong. 

With  time  and  occasion  afterward  came  the 
more  disciplinary  process  of  her  education. 
Fortunate  influences,  possibly  those  of  her 
fathei^-if  we  may  still  follow  "Aurora  Leigh  "— 
guided  her  in  the  direction  of  studies  as  refining 
as  they  were  severe.  She  rdad  Latin  and  Greek. 
Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  girl's  intellect  is 
more  adroit  in  acquirement,  not  only  of  the 
languages,  but  of  pure  mathematics,  than  that 
of  the  average  boy.  ^  Any  one  trained  at  the  desks 
of  a  New  England  high-school  is  aware  of  this. 
In  later  years  the  woman  very  likely  will  stop 
acquiring,  while  the  man  still  plods  along  and 
grows  in  breadth  and  accuracy.  Miss  Barrett 
became  a  loving  student  of  Greek,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  greatly  influenced  her  literary  progress. 

Among  her  maturer  friends  was  the  sweetly 
gentle  and  learned  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  to  whom 
in  his  blindness  she  read  the  Attic  dramatists, 
and  under  whose  guidance  she  explored  a  re- 
markably wide  field  of  Grecian  philosophy  and 
song.  What  more  beautiful  subject  for  a 
modem  painter  than  the  girl  Elizabeth — "  that 
slight,  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark 
curls  falling  on  each  side  of  a  most  expressive 
face,  large  tender  eyes  richly  fringed  with  dark 
eyelashes,  and  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam" — than 
this  ethereal  creature  seated  at  the  feet  of  the 
blind  old  scholar,  her  face  aglow  with  the  rhap- 
Gody  of  the  sonorous  drama,  from  which  she 
read  of  (Edipus,  until 

"  the  reader's  voice  dropped  lower 
Whon  the  poet  called  him  buko  I  ** 

Here  was  the  daughter  that  Milton  should 
have  had  1  An  oft-quoted  stanza  from  her  own 
"  Wine  of  Cyprus,"  addressed  to  her  master  in 
after-years,  may  be  taken  for  the  legend  of  the 
picture : 

"  And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings. 

Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek. 
When,  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings. 

Solemn  fiowed  the  rhythmio  Greek. 
Past  the  pane  the  mountain  spreading. 

Swept  the  sheep-bell's  tinkling  noise. 
While  a  girlish  voice  was  reading, 

Somewhat  low  for  oXt  and  ofs." 

Aside  from  repeated  indications  in  her  other 
writing,  this  graceful  poem  shows  the  liberal 
extent  of  her  delightful  classical  explorations. 
Homer,  Pindar,  Anacreon — ".^schylus  the 
thunderous,"  "Sophocles,  the  royal,"  << Euri- 
pides, the  human,"  "Plato,  the  divine  one"— 
Theocritus,  Bion— not  only  among  the  immortal 
pagans  did  Miss  Barrett  follow  hand  in  hand 
with  Boyd,  but  attended  him  upon  his  favourite 
excursions  to  those  "noble  Christian  bishops" 
— Chrysostom,Basil,  Nazianxen— "  whomouthed 
grandly  the  last  Greek." 

What  other  woman  and  poet  of  recent  times 
has  passed  through  such  a  novitiate,  in  the 
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academic  ^n^ves  and  at  the  fonntftin^headfl  of 
poetry  and  thought  f  I  dwell  upon  Miss  Bar- 
rett's caltnre,  becanse  I  am  convinced  that  it 
had  mach  to  do  with  her  pre-eminence  among 
female  poeta.  Many  a  past  generation  has  pro- 
duced its  songsters  of  her  sex,  whose  voices 
were  stifled  for  want  of  atmosphere  and  train- 
ing. An  anspicioas  era  gave  her  an  advantage 
over  predecessors  like  Joanna  Baillie,  and  her 
cultare  placed  her  immeasarably  above  Hiss 
Landon,  Mrs  Hemans,  and  others  who  floarished 
at  the  outset  of  her  own  career.  Lady  Barnard, 
the  Baroness  Nsdme,  Mrs  Norton — women  like 
these  have  written  beautiful  lyrics ;  but  here  is 
one,  equally  feminine,  yet  with  strength  beyond 
them  all,  lifting  herself  to  the  height  of  sustained 
imagination.  Georges  Sand,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Mrs  Lewes  have  been  her  only  compeers, 
but  of  these  the  first,  at  least  in  form,  and  the 
two  latter  both  in  form  and  by  instinct,  have 
been  writers  of  prose,  before  whom  the  poet 
takes  precedence,  by  inherited  and  defensible 
prerogative. 

It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  Miss  Bar- 
rett's technical  study  of  roots,  inflections,  and 
what  not»  was  elementary  and  incidental.  She 
and  her  companion  read  Greek  for  the  music 
and  wisdom  of  a  literature  which,  as  nations 
ripen  and  grow  old,  still  holds  its  own — ^an  ex- 
ponent of  pure  beauty  and  the  universal  mind. 
The  result  would  furnish  a  potential  example 
for  those  who  hold,  with  Professor  Tayler  Lewis, 
that  the  classical  tongues  should  be  studied 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  literature.  She  was 
not  a  scholar,  in  the  grammarian's  sense;  but 
broke  the  shell  of  a  language  for  the  meat  which 
it  contained.  Heqce  her  reading  was  so  varied 
as  to  make  her  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the 
dassicists  among  popular  authors.  Her  poetical 
instinct  for  meanings  was  equal  to  Shelley's — aa 
for  Keats,  he  created  a  Greece  and  an  Olympus 
of  his  own. 

Her  first  Tentnre  of  significance  was  in  the 
field  of  translation.  "  Prometheus  Bound,  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems  **  was  published  in  her 
twenty-fourth  year.  The  poems  were  equally 
noticeable  for  faults  and  excellences,  of  which 
we  have  yet  to  speak.  The  translation  was  at 
that  time  a  unique  effort  for  a  young  lady,  and 
good  practice ;  but  abounded  in  grotesque  pecu- 
liarities, and  in  fidelity  did  not  approach  the 
modem  standax^.  In  riper  years  she  freed  it 
from  her  early  mannerism,  and  recast  it  in  the 
Hhape  now  left  to  us,  "in  expiation,"  she  said, 
"  of  a  sin  of  my  youth,  with  the  sinoerest  appli- 
cation of  my  mature  mind."  This  later  version 
of  a  most  sublime  tragedy  is  more  poetical 
than  any  other  of  equal  correctness,  and  has  the 
fire  and  vigour  of  a  master-hand.  No  one  has 
succeeded  better  than  its  author  in  capturing 
with  rhymed  measures  the  wilful  rushing  melody 
of  the  tragic  chorus.  Her  other  translations 
were  executed  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  it  rarely 


was  her  pleasure  to  be  exactly  faithful  to  her 
text.  She  waa  honest  enough  to  call  them  what 
they  are;  and  we  must  own  that  her  '*Paim^ 
phrases  on  "  Theocritus,  Homer,  Apoleins,  etc., 
are  enjoyable  poems  in  themselves,  preserving 
the  spirit  of  their  originals,  yet  graoefU  with 
that  freedom  of  which  Shelley's  "  Hymn  to  Mer- 
cury "  is  the  most  winsome  English  exemplar 
since  Chapman's  time. 

Our  poet  was  always  healthful  and  at  ease 
wherever  her  classicism  blossomed  on  thesprayi 
of  her  own  song.  '*  The  Dead  Pan  **  is  an  in- 
stance of  her  peculiar  utilisation  of  Greek  tradi- 
tion, and  in  other  pieces  her  antique  touches  are 
frequent  Late  in  life,  when  unquestionably 
failing— her  eyes  growing  dim  and  her  poetic 
force  abated— amid  a  peal  of  verses  that  sound 
to  me  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  there  is  no  clearer 
strain  than  that  of  '*A  Musical  Instrument" 
For  a  moment,  indeed,  as  she  sang  a  melody  of 
the  pastoral  god,  her 

*' sun  on  the  hill  foigot  to  diSb 
And  the  Uliep  rerived,  and  the  drafon-Qy 
Game  back  to  dream  od  the  river." 

A  distinction  between  Lander's  workmanship 
and  that  of  Mrs  Browning  was,  that  the  fonn«r 
rarely  used  his  classicism  allegorically  as  a 
vehicle  for  modem  sentiment ;  the  latter,  who 
did  not  write  and  think  as  a  Greek,  goes  to  the 
antique  for  illustration  of  her  own  faith  and 
conceptions* 

Of  Miss  Barrett's  life  we  now  catch  glimpses 
through  the  kindly  eyes  of  Miss  Mitford,  who 
became  her  near  friend  in  1836.  She  had  en- 
tered upon  a  less  secluded  period,  and  probably 
the  four  years  which  followed  the  appearance  ^ 
her  "  Prometheus  "  were  as  happy  as  any  of  her 
maidenhood.  But,  alwaya  fragile,  in  1837  she 
broke  a  blood-tessel  of  the  lungs ;  and  after  a 
lingering  oonvalesoenoe,  was  again  prostratsd  in 
1839  by  the  death  of  her  fkvoorita  brother—  , 
drowned  in  her  sight  off  the  bar  of  Torquay.  | 
Months  elapsed  before  she  could  be  removed  to  i 
her  father's  house,  there  to  enter  npon  that 
absolute  cloister-life  which  continued  for  nearly 
seven  years.  It  was  the  life  of  a  conch-riddoB 
invalid,  restricted  to  a  large  but  darkened  cham- 
ber, and  forbidden  all  society  but  that  of  a  few 
dear  friends;  I  think  of  her,  however,  in  thai 
classic  room  aa  of  one  shut  up  in  some  belvedere, 
where,  by  means  of  a  camera,  the  onter  worid  is 
refiected  npon  the  table  at  your  breatt  For  ■ 
she  returned  to  her  books  as  a  diversion  finoa  ' 
her  thoughts,  and  with  an  eagerness  that  her 
physicians  could  not  restrict  Misa  Mitford  saja 
that  she  was  now  *<  reading  almoat  every  book 
worth  reading  in  almoat  every  languid  and 
giving  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  that  poetry  of 
which  she  seamed  bora  to  be  the  prieetesa.** 
The  creative  faculty  reasserted  itaelf ;  the  noon 
will  draw  the  sea  despite  the  storms  and  darknaaa 
that  brood  between. 
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In  1838  she  pablished  "The  Seraphim  and 
other  Poems ; "  in  another  year,  "  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Page,"  a  rolnme  of  ballads  entitled  from 
the  one  which  bears  that  name.  In  1842  she 
contribnted  to  the  London  AihauBum  some 
essays  on  the  Greek-Christian  and  English 
Poets— the  only  specimens  of  her  prose  left  to 
n»— enthosiaatic,  not  closely  written,  bat  show- 
ing nnusnal  attainments  and  critical  perception. 
In  1844 — ^her  thirty-firth  year — she  found  strength 
for  the  collection  of  her  writings  in  their  first 
complete  edition,  which  opened  with  "A  Drama 
of  Exile.'*  These  Tolnmes,  comprising  the  bulk 
of  her  works  during  her  maiden  period,  furnish 
the  material  and  occasion  for  some  remarks  upon 
her  characteristics  as  an  English  poet. 

Her  style,  ftam  the  beginning,  was  strikingly 
original,  uneTen  to  an  extreme  degree,  equally 
remarkable  for  defects  and  beauties,  of  which 
the  former  gradually  lessened  and  the  latter 
grew  more  admirable  as  she  adranced  in  yean 
and  experience.  The  disadvantages,  no  less  than 
the  advantages,  of  her  education  were  apparent 
at  the  outset  She  could  not  fail  to  be  affected 
by  various  master-minds,  and  whei)  she  had  out- 
grown one  influence  was  drawn  within  jinother, 
and  so  tossed  about  from  world  to  world.  "  The 
Seraphim,"  a  diflTuse,  mystical  passion-play,  was 
an  echo  of  the  .Ascbylean  drama.  Its  meaning 
was  scarcely  clear  even  to  the  author ;  the  rhythm 
is  wild  and  discordant;  neither  music  nor  mean- 
ing is  thoroughly  beaten  out  I  ha^e  mentioned 
Sbdiey  as  one  with  whom  she  was  akin— is  it 
that  Shelley,  dithyrambic  as  a  votary  of  Cybele, 
was  the  most  sexless,  as  he  was  the  most  spiri- 
tual, of  poets  f  There  are  singen  who  spnm 
the  earth,  yet  scarcely  rise  to  the  heavens; 
they  utter  a  melodious,  errant  strain  that 
loses  itself  in  a  murmur,  we  know  not  how. 
Miss  Barrett's  early  verse  was  strangely  com- 
bined of  this  semi-musical  delirium  and  ob- 
scurity, with  an  attempt  at  the  Greek  dramatic 
form.  Her  ballads,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
reflection  of  her  English  studies ;  and,  as  being 
more  English  and  human,  were  a  vast  poetic 
advance  upon  "The  Seraphim."  Evidently,  in 
these  varied  experiments,  she  was  conscious  of 
power,  and  strove  to  exercise  it,  yet  with  no 
direct  purpose,  and  half  doubtftil  of  her  themes. 
When,  therefore,  as  in  certain  of  these  lyrics, 
■he  got  hold  of  a  rare  story  or  suggestion,  she 
made  aa  artistic  poem ;  all  are  stamped  with  her 
■ign-manual,  and  one  or  two  are  as  lovely  as 
anything  on  which  her  fame  will  rest 

My  own  youthful  acquaintance  with  her  works 
began,  for  example,  with  the  "  Rhyme  of  the 
Duchess  May."  It  was  different  from  any 
vomanoe-ballad  I  had  read,  and  was  to  me  a 
magic  casement  opening  on  "fiurylands  for- 
lorn;" and  even  now  I  think,  aa  I  thought 
then,  that  the  sweetness  and  power  of  scenery 
nndlanguagey  thedelicions  metre,  the  refrain  of 
the  passing  bell*  the  feeling  and  action,  are 


highly  poeticsl  and  hava  an  indescribable 
charm.  The  blemishes  of  this  lyric  are  few: 
it  is  nicely  a4justed  to  the  proper  degree  of 
quaintneas ;  the  overture  and  epilogue  are  ex- 
quisitely done,  and  the  tone  is  maintained 
throughout— an  unusual  feat  for  Mn  Brownin^^ 
I  have  never  forgotten  a  pleasure  which  so  con- 
trasted with  the  barren  sentiment  of  a  plain 
New  England  lifis,  and  here  fulfil  my  obligation 
to  lay  a  flower  of  gratitude  upon  her  grave. 
Yes,  indeed :  all  she  needed  was  a  theme  to 
evoke  her  rich  imaginings,  and  I  wish  she  had 
more  frequently  ceased  from  introspection  and 
composed  other  ballads  like  that  of  the  "Duchess 
May." 

Of  her  minor  lyrics  during  this  period — 
•*  Isobel's  Child,"  "  The  Romaunt  of  the  Page," 
"The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary,"  "  The  Poet's 
Vow,"  etCL — ^few  are  so  good  as 'the  example 
just  cited;  but  each  is  quite  removed  from 
commonplace,  and,  with  its  contrasts  of  strength 
and  weakness,  entirely  characteristic  of  its 
author. 

The  effect  of  Miss  Barrett's  secluded  life  was 
visible  in  her  diction,  which  was  acquired  from 
books  rather-than  by  interconxse  with  the  living 
world ;  and  from  books  of  all  periods,  so  that 
she  seemed  unconscious  that  certain  words  were 
obsolete,  or  repellent  even  to  cultured  and 
tasteful  people.  Reviewen  who  accused  her  of 
affectation  were  partly  correct;  yet  many  un- 
couth phrases  and  forgotten  words  seemed  to 
her  no  less  available  than  common  forms  ob- 
tained from  the  same  sources.  By  this  she 
gained  a  richer  structure;  just  as  Kossuth, 
learning  our  language  from  books,  had  a  more 
copious  vocabulary  than  many  English  orators. 
But  she  lost  credit  for  good  sense,  and  certainly 
at  one  time  had  no  sure  judgment  in  the  use  of 
terms.  Since  she  explored  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  classics  as  eagerly  as  those  of  her 
own  tongue^  perhaps  the  wonder  is  that  her 
diction  was  not  even  more  fantasticaL  Her 
i/uU  never  seemed  quite  developed,  but  through 
life  subordinate  to  her  excess  of  feeling.  So 
noble,  however,  was  the  latter  quality,  that 
the  critics  gave  her  poetry  their  attention,  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  its  faults  of  style.  For 
a  time  she  showed  a  lack  of  the  genuine  artist's 
reverence,  and  not  without  egotism  followed 
her  wilful  way.  The  difficulty  with  her  obso- 
lete words  was  that  they  wen  introduced  un- 
naturally, and  produced  a  grotesque  effect 
instead  of  an  attractive  quaintnean  Moreover, 
her  slovenly  elisions,  indiscriminate  mixture  of 
old  and  new  verbal  inflections,  eccentric  rhymes, 
forced  accents,  wearisome  repetition  of  favoured 
words  to  a  degree  that  almost  implied  poverty 
of  thought— tuch  matten  justly  were  held  to  be 
an  outrage  upon  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
metrical  art.  An  occasional  discord  has  its  use 
and  charm,  but  hanhness  in  her  vene  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.    When  she 
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bad  a  felicitous  refrain — a  peculiar  grace  of  her 
lyricB—flhe  frequently  would  mar  the  effect  and 
give  a  shock  to  her  readers  by  the  introduction 
of  some  whimsical  or  repulsive  image.  Her 
passion  was  spasmodic ;  her  sensuousness  lacked 
substance ;  as  for  simplicity,  it  was  at  one  time 
questionable  whether  she  was  not  to  be  classed 
among  those  who,  with  a  turbulent  desire  for 
utterance,  really  have  nothing  definite  to  say. 
Her  sonnet  on  '*The  Soul's  Expression"  showed 
that  the  only  thing  clear  to  her  mind  was  that 
she  could  state  nothing  clearly : 


«( 


With  stammering  lips  and  insufficient  sound 

I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 

That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 

With  dream  and  thought  and  feeling  Interwound.' 


Metaphysical  reading  aggravated  her  natural 
vagueness  and  what  is  termed  transcendentalism 
— perilous  qualities  in  the  domain  of  art.  Long 
afterward  she  herself  spoke  of  "  the  weakness 
of  these  earlier  verses,  which  no  subsequent  re- 
vision has  succeeded  in  strengthening." 

In  "A  Drama  of  Exile,"  where  she  had  a 
more  definite  object,  these  faults  are  less  appar- 
ent»  and  her  genius  shines  through  the  clouds ; 
so  that  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  brightness 
which  eventually  lighted  her  to  a  station  in  the 
Valhalla  of  renown. 

During  her  years  of  illness  she  had  added 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  her  acquirements, 
and  could  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  ori- 
ginaL  The  grander  elements  of  her  imagination 
received  a  new  stimulus  fh>m  the  sacred  text» 
with  which,  after  all,  her  mind  was  more  in 
sympathy  than  with  the  serene  beauty  of  the 
Greek.  In  the  "  Drama  of  Exile  "  she  aimed  at 
the  highest,  and  failed;  but  such  failures  are 
impossible  to  smaller  poets.  It  contains  wonder- 
fully fine  passages;  is  a  chaotic  mass,  from 
which  dazzling  lustres  break  out  so  frequently 
that  a  critic  aptly  spoke  of  the  "flashes"  of  her 
"wild  and  magnificent  genius,"  the  "number 
and  close  propinquity  of  which  render  her  book 
one  flame. "  My  review  presupposes  the  reader's 
familiarity  with  her  writings,  so  that  citation  of 
passages  does  not  fall  within  its  intention.  Yet, 
let  me  ask  what  other  female  poet  has  risen  to 
such  language  as  this  of  Adam  to  Lucifer  I 

"The  prodigy 
Of  thy  vast  brows  and  melancholy  eyes 
Which  comprehend  the  heights  of  some  great  falL 
I  think  that  thou  hast  one  day  worn  a  crown 
Under  the  eyes  of  Ctod." 

And  where  in  modem  verse  is  there  a  more 
vigorous  and  imaginative  episode  than  Luoi- 
fer^s  remembrance  of  the  couched  lion,  "when 
the  ended  curse  left  silence  in  the  world  f" 

"Right  suddenly 
Be  sprang  up  rampant  and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 
As  if  the  new  reality  of  death 
Wen  dashed  sgainit  his  eyes— and  roared  so  fierce 


(Such  thick  carnivorous  paadon  in  his  thrott 
Tearing  a  passi^  through  the  wrath  and  Xtn) 
And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hiUi 
Such  fast,  keen  echoes  cnmibling  down  the  nles 
Predpitotely— that  the  forest  beasts. 
One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 
Of  savage  and  of  sorrowful  complaint 
Which  trailed  along  the  gofges.    Then,  at  once, 
He  fell  back,  and  rolled  crwhlng  from  the  height 
Into  Uie  dusk  of  pines." 

Miss  Barrett  in  this  drama  displayed  i  tro« 
conception  of  the  sublime ;  though  as  jet  she 
had  neither  grace,  logic,  nor  sustained  power. 
The  most  fragile  and  delicate  of  beings,  she 
essayed,  with  more  than  man's  audacity,  to 
reach  the  infinite  and  soar  to  "the  gates  of 
light" 

That  she  was  a  tender  woman,  also,  and  thtt 
her  hand  had  been  somewhat  trained  by  varied 
lyrical  efforts,  was  manifest  from  some  of  thoie 
minor  pieces  through  which  she  now  began  to 
attract  the  popular  regard.  Among  those  sot 
previously  mentioned,  the  tributes  to  Mn  H^ 
mans  and  Miss  Landon,  "Catarina  to  Camoeiu," 
"Crowned  and  Wedded,"  "Cowper's  Grtve," 
"The  Sea-Mew,"  "To  Flush,  my  Dog,"  and 
'*  The  Swan's  Nest,"  were  more  simple  and  open 
to  general  esteem  than  their  companion  pieces. 
"An  Island,"  "The  Lost  Bower,"  and  "The 
House  of  Clouds"  are  pure  efforts  of  fancy,  for 
the  most  part  charmingly  executed.  "Bertha 
in  the  Lane  "  is  treasured  by  the  poef  s  admiren 
for  its  virginal  pathos — ^the  sacred  revelation  of 
a  dying  maiden's  heart — an  exquisite  poem, 
but  greatly  marred  in  the  closing.  It  was  difli* 
cult  for  the  author,  however  fine  her  beginninfrs, 
to  end  a  poem,  once  begun,  or  to  end  it  well 
under  final  compulsion.  "The  Cry  of  the 
Human,"  with  its  impassioned  refrain  and  al> 
most  agonised  plea  that  the  ancient  cuise  may 
be  lightened,  evinced  her  recognition  of  the 
sorrows  and  mysteries  of  existence:  sll  these 
things  she  "kept  in  her  heart,"  and  uttered 
brave  invectives  against  black  or  white  slaverr, 
and  other  social  wrongs.  "The  Cry  of  th« 
Children,"  uneven  as  it  is,  takes  its  place  beiids 
Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  for  sweet  pity  sod 
fh>wning  indignation.  In  behalf  of  the  little 
factory-slaves,  after  reading  Home's  report  of 
his  commission,  her  soul  took  fire  and  she  did 
what  she  could.  If  the  British  mill«own«n 
were  little  likely  to  be  impressed  by  her  imtgi* 
native  ode,  with  its  Qreek  motto,  it  certainly 
affected  the  minds  of  public  writen  and  speak< 
ers,  who  could  fashion  their  mors  practical 
agitation  after  the  pattern  thus  given  tbsm  in 
the  Mount 

But  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship"  wis  the 
ballad^and  often  a  poet  has  one  such— which 
gained  her  a  sudden  repute  among  lay'Tssden. 
It  is  said  that  she  composed  it  in  twelve  boon, 
and  not  improbably ;  for,  although  tvSX  of  melo- 
dious sentiment  and  dainty  lines,  the  poem  is 
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mftired  by  oommonplAces  of  frequent  occar- 
renos.  Hany  have  classed  it  with  "Locksley 
Hall,"  bat»  while  certain  stanzas  are  eqaal  to 
Tennyson's  best,  it  is  far  from  displaying  the 
completeness  of  that  enduring  lyric.  I  value  it 
chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  greater  fiiBedom 
and  elegance  to  which  her  poetic  faculty  had 
now  attained,  and  as  her  first  open  avowal,  and 
a  brave  on«  in  Kngland,  of  the  democracy  which 
generous  and  gifted  spirits,  the  round  world 
over,  are  wont  to  confess.  As  for  her  story, 
she  only  succeeded  in  showing  bow  meanly  a 
womanish  fellow  might  act,  when  enamoured  o^ 
one  above  him  in  social  station,  and  that  the 
heart  of  a  man  possessed  of  healthy  self-respect 
was  something  she  had  not  yet  found  out.  Her 
Bertram  is  a  dreadful  prig,  who  cries,  mouths, 
and  faints  like  a  school-girl,  allowing  himself  to 
eat  the  bread  of  the  Philistrnes  and  betray  his 
sense  of  inequality,  and  upon  whom  Lady 
Genddine  certainly  throws  herself  away.  He 
is  a  libel  upon  the  whole  race  of  poets.  The 
romance,  none  the  less,  met  with  instant  popu- 
larity on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  has  passed 
into  literature,  somewhat  pruned  by  later 
touches,  as  one  of  its  author's  more  conspicu- 
ous efforts. 

Miss  Barrett  now,  at  the  relatively  mature  age 
of  thirty-five,  ap])eared  to  have  completed  her 
intellectual  growth.  It  was  a  chance  whether 
her  future  should  be  greater  than  her  past. 
Thus  far  I  rf^rd  her  experience  as  merely  for- 
mativeu  Much  of  her  vagueness  and  gloom  had 
departed  with  the  physical  prostration  that  so 
long  had  borne  her  down.  For  her  improving 
health  showed  that  study  and  authorship,  though 
against  the  wishes  of  her  attendants,  were  the 
best  medicine  for  a  body  and  mind  diseased. 

Aa  the  scent  of  the  rose  came  back  "  above  the 
mould,**  she  was  to  emerge  upon  a  new  life, 
different  from  that  which  we  hitherto  have  con- 
sidered as  the  day  is  from  the  night  She  was 
not  to  be  enrolled  among  the  mournful  sister- 
hood of  women,  who 

"sit  still 
On  wlater  nights  by  solitary  fires 
And  bear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off." 

The  dearest  common  joys  were  yet  to  be  hers, 
I  and  that  full  development  which  a  woman's 
genins  needs  to  make  it  rounded  and  complete. 
There  is  a  pretty  story  of  her  first  meeting  with 
.  the  poet  Browning,  based  upon  the  lines  refer- 
ring to  him  in  *'  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship." 
This,  however,  is  not  credited  by  Theodore  Tilton, 
her  American  editor,  who  wrote  the  memorial  pre- 
fixed  to  the  collection  of  her  "Last  Poems."  Four 
lyrice,  thrown  off  at  this  time — entitled  "  Life 
and  Love,"  "A  Denial,"  "  Proof  and  Disproof," 
and  ''Inclusions" — go  far  to  show  Miss  Bar- 
retVs  humility,  and  inability  to  comprehend  the 
happiness  which  had  come  to  her.  But,  never- 
ihelees,  the  poet  wooed  and  won  her;  and  in 


1846,  her  thirty-seventh  year,  she  was  taken 
from  her  couch  to  the  altar,  and  at  once  borne 
away  by  her  husband  from  her  native  land. 
Some  facts  in  my  possession  with  respect  to  this 
event  have  too  slight  a  bearing  upon  the  record 
of  her  literary  achievements  to  warrant  their 
insertion  here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mar- 
riage was  opposed  by  her  father,  but  she  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  Her  cloister-life  of  maid- 
enhood in  England  was  at  an  end.  Fifteen 
happy  and  illustrious  years  in  Italy  lay  before 
her;  and  in  her  case  the  proverb  Co^m,  now 
animum^  was  unfulfilled.  Never  was  there  a 
more  complete  transmutation  of  the  habits  and 
sympathies  of  life  than  that  which  she  experi- 
enced beneath  the  blue  Italian  skies.  Still, 
before  all  and  above  all,  her  refined  soul  re- 
mained in  allegiance  to  the  eternal  muse. 

He  is  but  a  shallow  critic  who  neglects  to  take 
into  his  account  of  a  wotnan's  genius  a  factor 
representing  the  master-element  of  love.  The 
chief  event  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  was 
her  marriage,  and  causes  readily  suggest  them- 
selves which  might  determine  the  most  generous 
parent  to  oppose  such  a  step  on  her  part  The 
dedication  of  her  edition  of  1844  shows  how 
close  was  the  relation  existing  between  her 
father  and  herself,  and  I  am  told  by  one  who 
knew  her  for  many  years  that  Mr  Barrett "  was 
a  man  of  intellect  and  culture,  and  she  had 
been  his  pride,  as  well  as  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
after  he  became  a  widower."  To  such  a  pareut, 
now  well  in  the  vale  of  years,  a  marriage  which 
was  to  lift  his  fragile  daughter  from  the  coach 
to  which  she  had  been  bound  as  a  picture  to  its 
frame  must  have  seemed  a  rash  experiment,  ftnd 
a  cruel  blow  to  himself,  however  eminent  and 
devoted  the  suitor  who  had  claimed  her.  But 
when  the  long-closed  tide-ways  of  a  woman's 
heart  are  opened,  the  torrent  comes  with  double 
force  at  last,  sweeping  kith  and  kin  away  by 
nature's  inexorable  law.  If  the  old  West  India 
merdiant  had  not  afterwards  acted  with  utter 
selfishness  in  respect  to  the  marriage  of  another 
daughter,  I  should  be  disposed  to  estimate  his 
wounded  love  for  Elizabeth,  as  she  herself  did, 
by  his  steadfast  refusal,  despite  her  '*  frequent 
and  heart-moving"  appeals,  to  be  reconciled  to 
her  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  darkened  life. 

Wedlock  was  so  thoroughly  a  new  existence 
to  her  that  her  kindred  well  might  fear  for  the 
result.  A  veritable  Lady  of  Shalott,  she  now 
entered  the  open  highways  of  a  peopled  world. 
She  left  a  polar  region  of  dreams,  solitude,  in- 
trospection, for  the  equatorial  belt  of  outer  and 
real  life.  The  beneficent  sequel  shows  how  wise 
are  the  instincts  of  a  refined  nature.  To  Mrs 
Browning,  love,  marriage,  travel,  were  happi« 
ness,  desire  of  life,  renewed  bodily  and  spiritual 
health;  and  when,  in  her  fortieth  year,  the 
sacred  and  mysterious  functions  of  maternity 
were  given  her  to  realise,  there  also  came  that 
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ripe  fraition  of  a  geniaa  that  hitherto,  blooming 
in  the  night,  had  yielded  fragrant  and  impas- 
doned  hut  only  sterile  flowera. 

The  question  of  an  artist's  married  life,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  wholly  different  bearings  when 
considered  firom  the  opposite  standittg<points  of 
the  two  sexefc  A  discerning  writer  has  recently 
mentioned  an  artist  whose  Tiew  was,  that  a 
man  devoted  to  art  might  marry  "  either  a  plain, 
unedncated  woman  devoted  to  household  mat- 
ters, or  else  a  woman  quite  capable  of  entering 
into  his  artistic  life;"  but  no  one  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  former  would  be  lees  peril- 
ous than  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  Philistines, 
« equally  incapable  of  comprehending  his  pur- 
suits, but  much  more  likely  to  interfere  with 
them."  Tet  in  behalf  of  a  man  of  artistic  genius 
and  sensibility,  who  is  bom  to  a  career  if  he 
chooses  to  pursue  it,  I  would  not  accept  even 
the  first-named  alternative,  unless  he  has  suffi- 
cient wealth  to  insure  him  perfect  independence 
or  seclusion.  An  anthor^s  growth,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  both  parties,  are  vastly  imperilled  by 
his  union  with  the  most  affectionate  of  creaturee, 
if  she  has  an  inartistic  nature  and  a  dull  or  com- 
monplace mind.  The  laureate  makes  the  simple 
wife  exclaim :  "  I  cannot  understand :  I  love ! " 
— ^bnt  there  is  no  perfect  love  without  mutual 
comprehension;  at  the  best,  a  wearisome,  un- 
emotional forbearance  takes  its  place.  On  the 
one  part  jealousy,  active  or  disguised,  of  the 
other's  wider  range,  tot  often  exerts  a  restrictive 
influence,  by  which  the  art-impulse,  and  the 
experiences  it  should  feed  upon,  are  modified  or 
repressed.  It  is  a  law  of  psydiological  mathe- 
matics that  the  constant  force  of  dulness  will  in 
the  end  overcome  any  varying  force  resisting  it ; 
and  when  Pegasus  can  be  driven  in  harness,  one 
generally  finds  him  yoked  with  a  brood-mare, 
— ay,  and  broken-in  when  young  and  more  or 
less  defenceless. 

Again,  we  so  readily  persuade  ourselves  to 
lapse  from  the  efforts  of  creative  labour,  when 
temptation  puts  on  the  specious  guise  of  duty  f 
The  finest  kind  of  art — ^that  possessing  originality 
— is  unremunerative  for  years ;  and  who  has  the 
courage  to  pursue  it,  while  responsible  for  the 
conventional  ease  and  happiness  of  those  who 
possibly  regret  that  he  is  not  so  practical  as 
other  men,  and  look  with  distrust  upon  his 
habits  of  life  and  labour  ?  Ordinary  people  can 
more  easUy  attain  to  that  perfect  mating  which 
is  the  sum  of  bliss.  But  let  an  artist  marry  art, 
and  be  true  to  it  alone,  unless  by  some  rare 
chance  he  can  find  a  companion  whose  soul  is 
kindred  with  his  own,  who  can  sympathise  with 
his  tastes,  and  aid  him  with  tact  and  circum- 
stance in  hii  social  and  professional  career.  If 
she  has  genius  of  her  own,  and  her  own  purposes 
in  any  department  of  art,  then  all  obligations 
can  be  entirely  mutual,  and  under  favourable 
auspices  the  highest  wedded  felicity  should  be 
the  result 


The  relations  of  art  and  marriage,  where  tlis 
development  of  female  genius  is  concerned,  sn 
of  a  distinctive  character,  and  must  be  so  ooih 
sidered.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  woman,  altot 
can  only  arrive  at  extreme  happiness  by  wedlock 
founded  upon  entire  congeniality  of  mind  snd 
purpose;  and  yet  there  are  conditions  under 
which  it  may  become  essential  to  her  complete 
development  as  an  artist  that  she  should  many 
out  of  her  oWn  ideal  rather  than  not  be  married 
at  all..  So  closely  interwronght  an  her  physicsl 
and  spiritual  existences  that  othenrise  the  pro- 
duct of  her  genius  may  be  little  more  than  a 
beautiful  fhigment  at  the  most  We  mast 
therefore  esteem  Blrs  Browning  doubly  fortu- 
nate, and  protected  by  the  goda  themselvni 
For  marriage  not  only  had  given  her,  by  one  of 
nature's  charming  miracles,  a  precious  lease  of 
life,  but  had  united  her  with  a  fellow-artist 
whose  disposition  and  pursuits  were  in  absolate 
harmony  with  her  own — the  one  man  in  tbs 
world  whom  she  would  have  choeea,  yet  who 
sought  her  out,  and  deemed  it  his  highest  joy  to 
possess  her  as  a  wife,  and  cherish  her  as  com- 
panion, lover,  and  friend.  In  this  life'Of  incon- 
gruities it  is  encoursging  to  find  such  an  instsnee 
of  the  serene  fitness  of  things.  The  worid  ii 
richer  for  their  union,  than  which  none  more 
distinguished  is  of  record  in  the  annals  of  author- 
ship. 

The  ten  years  following  the  date  of  Mrs 
Browning's  marriage  were  the  noonday  of  her 
life,  and  three  master-works,  embraced  in  this 
period,  represent  her  at  her  prime.  "Qua 
Guidi  Windows"  appeared  in  1651,  the  same 
volume  including  the  matchlesa  "Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese."  "Aurora  Leigh"  wss  pub- 
lished in  1856.  None  of  her  later  or  esrlier 
compositions  were  equal  to  these  in  scope, 
method,  and  true  poetical  value. 

At  first  the  infiuence  of  her  new  life  wss  of  a 
complex  nature.  It  opened  a  sealed  foontain 
of  love  within  her,  which  broke  forth  in  celestial 
song :  it  gave  her  a  land  and  a  cause  to  which 
she  thoroughly  devoted  her  woman's  soul; 
finally,  a  surprising  advance  was  evident  in  the 
rhythm,  language^  and  all  other  constitnente  of 
her  metrical  work.  The  Saxon  English,  which  sbs 
hitherto  had  quarried  from  the  basie  of  her  verse, 
now  became  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
structure.  Her  technical  gain  was  partly  dm 
to  the  stronger  themes  which  now  bors  ap  her 
wing^and  partly,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  com- 
panionship of  Robert  Browning.  Eren  if  he 
did  not  directly  revise  her  works,  neither  oooM 
fail  to  profit  by  the  other's  genius  and  experi- 
ence; and  the  blemishes  of  his  wife's  csrlicr 
style  were  such  as  Browning  at  this  time  wosld 
not  relish,  for  they  were  of  a  different  kind  from 
his  own.  Besides,  we  are  sensitive  to  £ialu  la 
those  we  love,  while  committing  them  oortelres 
as  if  by  chartered  right 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  "Soonsts  from 
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the  Portagnese  **  m,  if  not  the  finest,  a  portion 
of  the  finest  snbjectiTe  poetry  in  our  literatare. 
Their  form  reminds  us  of  an  English  prototype, 
and  it  is  no  sacrilege  to  say  that  their  music  is 
shoirered  fh}m  a  higher  and  parer  atmosphere 
than  that  of  the  Swan  of  Avon.  We  need  not 
enter  upon  cold  comparison  of  their  respective 
ezoellenoes ;  bnt  Shakespeare's  personal  poems 
were  the  overflow  of  his  impetnons  youth — ^his 
broader  vision,  that  took  a  world  within  its  ken, 
was  absolutely  objective;  while  Mrs  Browning's 
love  sonnets  were  the  outpourings  of  a  woman's 
tenderest  emotions,  at  an  epoch  when  her  art 
was  most  mature,  and  her  whole  nature  exalted 
by  a  passion  that  to  such  a  being  comes  but 
once  and  for  alL  Here,  indeed,  the  singer  rose 
to  her  height.  Here  she  is  absorbed  in  raptur- 
ous utterance,  radiant  and  triumphant  with  her 
own  joy.  The  mists  have  risen  and  her  sight  is 
dear.  Her  mouthing  and  affectation  are  for- 
gotten,  her  lips  cease  to  stammer,  the  lyrical 
spirit  has  full  control  The  sonnet,  artificial  in 
weaker  hands,  becomes  swift  with  feeling,  red 
with  a  **  veined  humanity,"  the  chosen  vehicle 
of  a  royal  woman's  vows.  Graces,  felicities, 
vigour,  glory  of  speech,  here  are  so  crowded  as 
to  tread  each  upon  the  other's  sceptred  palL 
The  first  sonnet,  equal  to  any  in  our  tongue,  is 
an  overture  containing  the  motive  of  the  canticle 

,  — "not  Death,  but  Love"  had  seized  her  un- 
aware. The  growth  of  this  happiness,  her  wor- 
ship of  its  bringer,  her  doubts  of  her  own 

'  worthiness,  are  the  theme  of  these  poems.  She 
is  in  a  sweet  and,  to  us,  pathetic  surprise  at  the 
delight  which  at  last  had  fsllen  to  her : 

"  The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 
From  that  still  look  of  hen." 


Never  waM  man  or  minstrel  so  honoured  as  her 
**most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems."  In  the 
tremor  of  her  love  she  undervalued  herself— 
with  all  her  feebleness  of  body,  it  was  enough 
for  any  man  to  live  within  the  atmosj^ere  o{ 
such  a  soult  In  fine,  the  "  Portuguese  Sonnets," 
whose  title  was  a  screen  behind  which  the 
aittgvr  poured  out  her  full  heart,  are  the  most 
ezqnbite  poetry  hitherto  written  by  a  woman, 
and  of  themselves  justify  us  in  pronouncing 
their  author  the  greatest  of  her  sex — on  the 
ground  that  the  highest  mission  of  a  female  poet 
is  the  expression  of  love,  and  that  no  other 
woman  approaching  her  in  genius  has  essayed 
the  ultimate  form  of  that  expression.  An 
analogy  with  "In  Memoriam"  may  be  derived 
Crom  their  arrangement  and  their  presentation 
of  a  single  analytic  theme;  but  Tennyson's 
poem— though  exhibiting  equal  art,  more  sub- 
tile rea^soning  and  comprehensive  thought — is 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  philosophic  grief, 
while  the  sonnets  reveal  to  us  that  love  which 
fa  the  most  ecstatic  of  human  emotions  and 
worth  all  other  gifts  in  life. 

Mrs  Browning's  more  than  filial  devotion  to 


Italy  has  become  a  portion  of  the  history  of  our 
time.  Independently  of  her  husband's  enthusi- 
asm, everything  in  the  aspect  and  condition  of 
the  country  of  her  adoption  was  fitted  to  arouse 
this  sentiment.  It  became *a  passion  with  her ; 
she  identified  herself  with  the  Italian  canse,  and 
for  fourteen  years  her  oratory  in  Casa  Guidi  was 
vocal  with  the  aspiration  of  that  fair  land 
struggling  to  be  free.  Its  beauty  and  sorrow 
enthralled  her;  its  poetry  spoke  through  her 
voice ;  its  grateful  soil  finally  received  her  ashes, 
and  will  treasure  them  for  many  an  age  to  come. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  burst  of  song 
at  the  opening  of  her  Italian  poem — 

"  I  heard  last  night  a  litUe  chUd  go  singing, 
'Neath  Gaaa  Ouidi  windows,  by  the  church, 
0 hMa liberta,  OhMar— 

unless  it  be  the  passages  which  begin  and  close 
the  second  portion  of  the  same  work,  composed 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  when  the  hope 
of  the  first  exultant  outbreak  was  for  the  time 
obscured.  Between  the  two  extremes  the  chant  i 
is  eloquently  sustained,  and  is  our  best  example 
of  lucid  sonorous  English  verse  composed  in  a 
semi-Italian  rimtL  While  full  of  poetry,  its  in- 
crease of  intellectual  vigour  shows  how  a  singer 
may  be  lifted  by  the  occasion  and  capacity  for 
pleading  a  noble  cause.  Deep  voice,  strong 
heart,  fine  brain — the  three  must  go  together  in 
the  making  of  a  great  poet  "Casa  Guidi 
Windows  "  won  a  host  of  friends  to  Italy,  and 
gained  for  its  devoted  author  an  historic  name. 
During  the  interval  mentioned  she  had  given 
birth  to  the  child  whose  presence  was  the  awak- 
ening of  a  new  prophetic  gift : 

"  The  sun  strikes  trough  the  windows,  up  the  floor ; 

Stand  out  in  it,  my  own  young  Florentine, 
Not  two  years  old,  and  let  me  see  thee  more ! 

It  grows  along  thy  amber  curls  to  shine 
Brighter  than  elsewhere.  Now  look  straight  before, 

And  fix  thy  brave  blue  English  eyes  on  mino^ 
And  from  thy  soul,  which  fronts  the  future  so 

With  unabashed  and  unabated  gase. 
Teach  me  to  hope  for  what  the  angels  know 

When  they  smile  dear  as  thou  dost  \ " 

While  experience  of  motherhood  now  had 
perfected  her  woman's  nature,  Mrs  Browning 
was  also  at  the  zenith  of  her  lyrical  career.  Her 
minor  verses  of  the  period  are  admirable.  She 
revised  her  earlier  poetry  for  the  edition  of 
1856^  and  Mr  Tilton  has  pointed  out  some  of 
her  fastidious  and  usually  successful  emenda- 
tions. It  was  the  happiest  portion  of  her  life, 
as  well  as  the  most  artistia  The  sunshine  of 
an  enviable  fame  enwreathed  her;  rare  and 
gifted  spirits,  wandering  through  Italy,  were 
attracted  to  her  presence  and  paid  homage  to  its 
laurelled  charm.  Hence,  as  a  secondary  effect 
!  of  her  marriage,  her  knowledge  of  the  world  in- 
creased; she  became  a  keen  though  impulsive 
observer  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  thought 
and  action  of  her  own  time.    Few  social  movo- 
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menU  escaped  her  notice,  whether  in  Europe  or 
our  own  nnrestful  land;  her  iuBtincts  were  in 
favour  of  agitation  and  reform,  and  her  imagina- 
tion was  ever  looking  forward  to  the  golden 
year.  And  it  was  now  that,  summoning  idl 
her  strength — alas  I  how  unequal  was  her  frail 
body  to  the  tasks  laid  upon  it  by  the  aspiring 
soul ! — ^with  heroic  determination  and  most  i>er- 
sistent  industry,  she  undertook  and  completed 
her  capo  d^opera — ^tha  poem  which,  in  dedicat- 
ing to  John  Kenyon,  she  declares  to  be  the 
most  mature  of  her  works,  **  and  the  one  into 
which  my  highest  convictions  upon  life  and  art 
have  entered." 

If  Mrs  Browning's  vitality  had  failed  her  be- 
fore the  production  of  "Aurora  Leigh" — a  poem 
comprising  twelve  thousand  lines  of  blank-verse 
—her  generation  certainly  would  have  lost  one 
of  its  representative  and  original  creations :  re- 
presentative in  a  versatile,  kaleidoscopic  pre- 
sentment of  modem  life  and  issues;  original, 
because  the  most  idiosyncratic  of  its  author^s 
poems.  An  audacious,  speculative  freedom  per- 
vades it,  which  smacks  of  the  New  World  rather 
than  the  Old.  Tennyson  while  examining  the 
social  and  intellectual  phases  of  his  era,  main- 
tains a  judicial  impassiveness;  Mrs  Browning, 
with  finer  dramatic  insight,  the  result  of  intense 
human  sympathy,  entbrs  into  the  spirit  of  each 
experiment,  and  for  the  moment  puts  herself 
in  its  advocate's  position.  "Aurora  Leigh" 
is  a  mirror  of  contemporary  life,  while  its 
learned  and  beautiful  illustrations  make  it,  al- 
most, a  handbook  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
As  a  poem,  merely,  it  is  a  failure,  if  it  be  fair 
to  judge  it  by  accepted  standards.  One  may 
say  of  it,  as  of  Byron's  "Don  Juan"  (though 
loath  to  couple  the  two  works  in  any  comparii 
son),  that,  although  a  most  uneven  production, 
full  of  ups  and  downs,  of  capricious  or  prosaic 
episodes,  it  nevertheless  contains  poetry  as  fine 
as  its  author  has  given  us  elsewhere,  and  enough 
spare  inspiration  to  set  up  a  dozen  smaller  poeta. 
The  flexible  verse  is  noticeably  her  own,  and 
often  handled  with  as  much  spirit  as  freedom ; 
it  is  terser  than  her  husband's,  and,  although 
his  influence  now  began  to  grow  upon  her,  is 
not  in  the  least  obscure  to  any  cultured  reader. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  a  metrical  concession  to 
the  fashion  of  a  time  which  has  substituted  the 
novel  for  the  dramatic  poem.  Considered  as  a 
*'  novel  in  verse,"  it  is  a  failure  by  lack  of  either 
constructive  talent  or  experience  on  the  author's 
part  Few  great  poets  invent  their  myths ;  few 
prose  character-painters  are  successful  poets ;  the 
epic  songsters  have  gone  to  tradition  for  their 
themes,  the  romantic  to  romance,  the  dramatic  to 
history  and  incident.  Mrs  Browning  essayed  to 
invent  her  whole  story,  and  the  result  was  an  in- 
congruous framework,  covered  with  her  throng- 
ing, suggestive  ideas,  her  flashing  poetry  and 
metaphor,  and  confronting  you  by  whichever 
gateway  you  enter  with  the  instant  presence  of 


her  very  self.  But  either  as  poem  or  novel,  how 
superior  the  whole,  in  beauty  and  intellectual 
power,  to  cont&mporary  structures  upon  a  simi- 
lar model,  which  found  favour  with  the  ad- 
mirers of  parlour  romance  or  the  lamb's-wool 
sentiment  of  orderly  British  life !  As  a  social 
treatise  it  is  also  a  failure,  since  nothing  de- 
finite ia  arrived  at  Tet  the  poet's  sense  of 
existing  wrongs  is  drar  and  exalted,  and  if  her 
exposition  of  .them  is  chaotic,  so  was  the  transi- 
tion period  in  which  *she  found  herself  involved. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  chief  value  and 
interest  of  "Aurora  Leigh"  appertain  to  its 
marvellous  illustrations  of  the  development 
from  childhood  on,  of  an  sasthetical,  imaginative 
nature.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  the  process  of 
culture  by  means  of  study  and  pasaiottal  experi- 
ence so  graphically  depicted.  It  ia  the  metricsl 
and  feminine  complement  to  Thackeray's  "Pen- 
dennis;"  a  poem  that  will  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated by  artists,  thinkers,  poets,  and  by  them 
alone.  Landor,  for  example,  at  onoe  received  it 
into  favour,  and  also  laid  an  unerring  finger 
upon  its  weakest  point :  "  I  am  reading  a  poem," 
he  wrote,  "  full  of  thought  and  fascinating  with 
fancy.  In  many  pages  there  is  the  wild  imagi- 
nation of  Shakespeare.  ...  I  had  no  idea 
that  any  one  in  this  age  was  capable  of  such 
poetry.  .  .  •  There  are,  indeed,  even  here, 
some  flies  upon  the  surface,  as  there  always  will 
be  upon  what  is  sweet  and  strong.  I  know  not 
yet  what  the  story  is.  Few  possess  the  power 
of  constructioi^" 

The  five  remaining  years  of  Mrs  Browning's 
life  were  years  of  self-forgetfulness  and  devotion 
to  the  heroic  and  true.  Her  beautiful  char- 
acter is  exhibited  in  her  correspondence,  and  in 
the  tributes  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
her.  What  poetry  she  wrote  is  left  to  us,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  look  upon  it  as  belonging  to 
her  period  of  decline.  However  fine  its  motive, 
"  we  are  here,"  as  M.  Taine  has  said,  to  judge 
of  the  product  alone,  and  "  to  realise,  not  an 
ode,  but  a  law."  Physical  debility  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  lyrical  falling  olt  Her  ex- 
hausted frame  was  now,  more  than  ever,  what 
Hillard  had  pronounced  it,  "nearly  a  trans- 
parent veil  for  a  celestial  and  immortal  spirit" 
Her  feelings  were  again  more  imperative  than 
her  mastery  of  art;  her  hand  trembled,  her 
voice  quavered  with  that  emotion  which  it  not 
strength.  She  now,  as  I  have  said,  unoon- 
sciottsly  began  to  yield  to  the  prolonged  in- 
fiuence  of  her  husband's  later  style,  and  it 
affected  her  own  injuriously,  though  it  most  be 
acknowledged  that  her  poetry  acquired,  towmrd 
the  last,  a  new  and  genuine,  but  painful,  dram* 
atic  quality.  Her  "Napoleon  III.  in  Italy,** 
and  the  minor  lyrics  upon  the  Italian  question, 
are  submitted  in  evidence  of  the  seversl  points 
just  made.  Some  of  her  later  poems  were  oaih 
tributed  to  a  New  York  newspaper,  with  who^ 
declared  opinions  she  was  in  sympathy,  and 
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nhich  WM  the  moathpieoe  of  her  wannest  Ameri- 
can admirers ;  and,  in  the  effort  to  promptly 
meet  her  engagements,  she  tendered  nnreviaed 
and  Iknlty  work.  At  intenrals  the  production 
of  some  gradoos,  healthful  honr  would  be  a 
truly  effective  poem,  and  such  lyrics  as  "  De 
PJrofundis,"  "A  Court  Lady,"  "The  Forced 
Reemit,"  <* Parting  LoTers/'  and  "Mother  and 
Poet,"  made  the  world  realise  how  rich  and 
tnneftil  could  be  the  voice  still  left  to  her.  One 
evening  it  was  my  fortune  to  listen  to  a  recita- 
tion of  the  last-named  poem,  from  the  lips  of  a 
beautiful  girl  who  looked  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  lyric  muse,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
truthfulness  and  strength  displayed  in  the  poet's 
dramatic  conception  of  the  mingled  patriotism 
and  anguish  in  a  bereaved  Italian  mother^s 
heart.  But  the  dominant  roughness  which  too 
generally  pervades  her  "Last  Poems"  shows 
how  completely  she  had  accepted  Browning's 
theory  of  entire  subordination,  in  poetry,  of 
the  art  to  the  thought,  and  his  method  of  giving 
•zpression  to  the  latter,  no  matter  how  inchoate, 
at  any  cost  to  the  finish  and  effectiveness  of  the 
work  in  hand. 

In  a  former  part  I  wrote  of  "an  inspired 
sngar,  if  there  ever  was  one — all  fire  and  air — 
htf  song  and  soul  alike  devoted  to  liberty,  aspira- 
tion, and  love."  The  career  of  this  gifted 
woman  has  now  been  traced.  In  conclusion, 
let  us  attempt  to  estimate  her  genius  and  dis- 
cover the  position  to  be  assigned  to  her  among 
contemporary  poets. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  her  qualities  as  an 
ariisL  She  was  thought  to  resemble  Tennyson 
in  some  of  her  early  pieces,  but  this  was  a 
mistake,  if  anything  beyond  form  is  to  be 
oonsideTed.  In  reading  Tennyson  you  feel  that 
be  drivea  stately  and  thoroughbred  horses,  and 
bu  them  always  under  control ;  that  he  could 
reach  a  higher  speed  at  pleasure ;  while  Mrs 
Browning's  chargers,  half-untamed,  prance  or 
bait  at  their  own  will,  and  often  bear  her  away 
over  some  rugged,  dimly-lighted  tract.  Her 
verse  was  the  perfect  exponent  of  her  own 
nature,  including  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  its 
range,  but  with  the  author's  manner  injected 
through  every  line  of  it  Health  is  not  its  pro- 
minent characteristic.  Mrs  Browning's  creative 
power  was  not  equal  to  her  capacity  to  feel ; 
otherwise  there  was  nothing  she  might  not  have 
aoQompUshed.  She  evinced  over-postesnon^  and 
evtainly  had  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  not  lacking  the  inspiration.  We  feel 
that  she  must  have  expression,  or  perish — a 
lack  of  restraint  common  to  female  poets.  She 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  esthetic  consdentious- 
nesB^  and  we  cannot  say  of  her  works,  as  of  Ten* 
ayson's,  that  they  indude  nothing  which  has 
failed  to  reodve  the  author's  utmost  care.  She 
had  that  distrust  of  the  "  effect "  of  her  produc- 
tions which  betrays  a  clouded  vision;  and  in 


truth,  much  of  her  vaguer  work  well  might  be 
distrusted.  Her  imagination  was  radiant,  bat 
seldom  dear;  it  was  the  moon  obscured  by 
mists,  yet  endrded  with  a  glorious  halo. 

Her  metres  came  by  chance,  and  this  often  to 
her  detriment;  she  rarely  had  the  patience  to 
discover  those  best  adapted  to  her  needs,  but 
gave  voice  to  the  first  strain  which  occurred  to 
her.  Hence  she  had  a  spontaneity  which  is 
absent  from  the  laureate's  work.  This  charming 
dement  has  its  drawbacks:  she  found  herself 
hampered  by  difficulties  which  a  little  fore- 
thought would  have  avoided,  and  her  song, 
though  as  fresh,  was  too  often  as  purposdess  as 
that  of  a  forest-bird.  There  is  great  mudc  in 
her  voice^  but  one  widies  that  it  were  better 
trained.  She  had  a  gift  of  mdodious  and  effec- 
tive refrains :  "  The  Nightingales,  the  Nightin- 
gales," "Margret,  Margret,"  "You  see  we're 
tired,  my  Heart  and  I,"  "  Toll  slowly  1 "  "  The 
River  floweth  on,"  "Pan,  Pan  is  deadl"— 
these  and  other  examples  captivate  the  memory, 
but  occasionally  the  burden  is  the  chief  su»- 
tainer  of  the  song.  One  of  her  repetends,  "  He 
giveth  His  beloved  Sleep,"  is  the  motive  of  an 
almost  cdestial  lyric,  faultless  in  holy  and  melo- 
dious dedgn.  It  is  a  poem  to  read  by  the  weary 
couch  of  some  loved  one  passing  away,  and 
doubtless  in  numy  a  heart  is  already  assodated 
with  memories  that  "lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Her  spontaneous  and  exhaustless  command  of 
words  gave  her  a  large  and  tn»  style,  but  like- 
wise a  dangerous  facility,  and  it  was  only  in 
rare  instances,  like  the  one  just  dted,  that  she 
attained  to  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  re- 
pose. Her  intense  earnestness  spared  her  no 
leisure  for  humour,  a  feature  curiously  absent 
from  her  writings ;  she  almost  lacked  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  as  may  be  deduced  from  some 
of  her  two-word  rhymes,  and  fh>m  various  ab- 
surdities solemnly  indulged  in.  But  of  wit  and 
satire  she  has  more  than  enough,  and  lashes  all 
kinds  of  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  with  supernal 
scorn.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  her  years  of  indoor 
life  that  the  influence  of  landscape-scenery  is 
not  more  viuble  in  her  poetry.  Her  girlhood, 
neverthdess,  was  partly  spent  in  Herefordshire, 
among  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  we  find  in  "Au- 
rora Ldgh,"  and  in  some  of  her  minor  pieces, 
not  only  reminiscences  of  that  region,  but  other 
landscape,  both  English  and  Italian,  executed  in 
a  broad  and  admirable  manner.  But  when  she 
follows  the  idyllic  method,  making  the  tone  of 
the  background  enhance  the  feeling  of  a  poem, 
she  uses  by  preference  the  works  of  man  rather 
than  those  of  nature:  architecture,  furniture, 
pictures,  books  above  all,  rather  than  water,  sky, 
and  forest.  Men  and  women  were  the  chief 
objects  of  her  regard^her  genius  was  more 
dramatic  than  idyllic,  and  lyric  first  of  alL 

The  instinct  of  worship  and  the  religion  of 
humanity  were  pervading  constituents  of  Mrs 
Browning's  nature,  and  demand  no  leas  attention 
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than  the  love  which  dictated  her  moet  fenrent 
poems.  A  ipiritual  trinity,  of  xeal,  love,  and 
worship,  presided  over  her  work.  If  in  her  out- 
cry against  wrong  she  had  nothing  decisive  to 
suggest,  she  at  least  sonnded  a  clarion-note  for 
the  incitement  of  her  comrades  and  snooessors, 
and  this  was  her  mission  as  a  reformer.  Reli- 
gioos  exaltation  breathes  through  every  page  of 
her  compositions.  Her  enlogiit  apUy  called  her 
the  Blaise  Pltscal  of  women,  and  said  that  her 
books  were  prayer-books.  She  had  a  profound 
faith  in  ChrisUiin  revelation,  interpreted  in  its 
most  catholic  sense.  Her  broad  humanity  and 
religion,  her  defence  of  her  sex,  her  subtile  and 
tender  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  children,  her 
abnegation,hope,and  faith,seemed  the  apotheosis 
of  womanhood,  and  drew  to  her  the  affection  of 
readers  in  distant  lands.  She  was  the  most 
beloved  of  minstrels  and  women.  Jean  Paul 
said  of  Herder  that  he  was  less  a  poet  than  a 
poem,  but  in  Mrs  Browning  the  two  were 
blended ;  she  wrote  herself  into  her  works,  and 
I  have  closely  reviewed  her  experience,  because 
it  is  inseparable  fh>m  her  lyrical  career.  The 
English  love  to  call  her  Shakespeare's  daughter, 
and  in  truth  she  bears  to  their  greatest  poet  the 
relation  of  Miranda  to  Prospero.  Her  delicate 
genius  was  purely  feminine  and  subjective,  attri- 
butes that  are  made  to  go  together.  Most  in- 
trospective poetry,  in  spite  of  Sidney's  injunc- 
tion, wearies  us,  because  it  so  often  is  the  petty 
or  morbid  sentiment  of  natures  little  superior 
to  our  own.  Men  have  more  conceit,  with  less 
tact,  than  women,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  male 
poets  write  objectively  they  are  on  the  safer 
side.  But  when  an  impassioned  woman,  yearn* 
ing  to  let  the  world  share  her  poetic  rapture  or 
grief,  reveals  the  secrets  of  her  burning  heart, 
generations  adore  her,  literature  is  enriched, 
and  grosser  beings  have  glimpses  of  a  purity 
with  which  we  invest  our  conceptions  of  disen- 
thralled spirits  in  some  ideal  sphere. 

I  therefore  regard  Mrs  Browning  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  sex  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  a 
luminous  example  of  the  fact  that  "woman  is 
not  undeveloped  man,  but  diverse ; "  as  the  pas- 
sion-flower of  the  century;  the  conscious  medium 


of  some  power  beyond  the  veiL  For,  if  she  was 
wanting  in  reverence  for  the  form  and  body  of 
the  poet* s  art,  she  more  than  all  her  tanefnl 
brethren  reverad  the  poet* s  tn^wrvMMk  To  her 
poets  were 

"  Oie  only  tnit]i4ell«n  now  left  to  Ood ; 
Tbe  only  speakers  of  eiintii]  tnith. 
Opposed  to  relative,  eompaxatiTe. 
And  tempocml  truths;  the  only  holdfln  by 
His  sun-Skiits." 

And  this  in  a  period  when  technical  refinement 
has  caused  the  mass  of  verse-maken  to  forget 
that  art  is  vital  chiefly  as  a  means  of  expression. 
Like  her  Hebrew  poets,  she  was  obedient  "  to 
the  heavenly  vision,**  and  I  think  that  the  form 
of  her  religion,  which  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
teachings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg^  enables  as 
clearly  to  understand  her  genius  and  worka.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  she  surrendered  herself  to 
the  play  of  her  imagination,  as  if  some  angclie 
voice  were  speaking  through  her — and  of  what 
other  modem  poet  can  this  be  said?  With 
equal  powers  of  expression,  such  a  faith  exalts 
the  bard  to  an  apocalyptic  prophet — ^to  the  con- 
secrated interpreter,  of  whom  Plato  said  in 
"Ion,**  '<A  poet  is  a  thing  Ught,  with  wings, 
and  unable  to  oompoee  poetry  until  he  becomee 
inspired  and  is  out  of  his  sober  senses,  and  his 
imagination  is  no  longer  under  his  control ;  for 
he  does  not  compose  by  art,  but  thzoogh  a  divine 
poweiy* 

At  the  close  of  the  first  summer  month  of 
1861,  a  memorable  year  for  Italy,  the  land  of 
song  was  ftee,  united,  once  more  a  queen  among 
the  nations ;  but  the  voice  of  its  sweetest  singer 
was  hushed,  the  golden  harp  was  broken ;  the 
sibylline  minstrel  lay  dying  in  the  City  of 
Flowers.  She  was  at  the  last,  as  ever,  an  en- 
raptured seer  of  celestial  risions*  Some  efflnx 
of  imperishable  glory  passed  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  said  that  it  was  beautiful.  It  seemed, 
to  those  around  her,  as  if  she  died  beholding 

<*  In  jasper-stone  as  dear  as  glass. 
The  flrrt  foundations  of  that  new,  near  day 
Which  ahoukl  be  builded  out  of  heaven  te  OodL* 


OLIVER    WENDELL    HOLMES. 

[1809 .] 


Db  Oliybr  Wekdell  HoLifBS,  a  son  of  Abiel 
Holmes,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, 29th  August  1800;  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1828;  afterwards  studied 
Uw  for  some  time,  but  finally  devoted  himself 
to  medicine.  He  visited  Europe  in  ISSa, 
attended  the   hospitals   in   Paris,  and  other 


capitals.  Returning  to  Boston  In  18S5»  ha 
took  his  medical  degree  in  1886L  He  vnj 
elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  PhyBtol«|gy 
in  Dartmouth  College  in  1838;  he  snooeedod  Dr 
Warren  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  vedlcat 
department  of  Harvard  Univenity  in  1847.  In 
1849  he  retired  from  practice  to  devote  h^nnatf 
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to  authonhip.  Early  in  life  he  had  been  a 
contributor  in  Tente  to  ▼arions  periodicala.  Hia 
xepntation  waa  established  by  the  pablication 
of  a  metrical  essay  called  ^'  Poetry.**  He  has 
been  placed  in  the  &x>nt  rank  as  a  popular 
lectoxer,  and  as  a  writer  of  songs,  lyrics,  and 
festiTo  poem&  He  has  also  contributed  largely 
to  medical  literature.  The  charming  series  of 
papen  under  the  title  of  **  iTho  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table,**  were  commenced  in  the 
AtianHe  Monthly  in  1857,  and  were  followed 
by  *<The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,'* 
and  "The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table.**  He 
issued  a  novel  entitled  "  Elsie  Venner  *'  in  1861, 
**  Songs  in  Kaoy  Keys/'  1864;  <*  Soundings 
from  the  Atlantic,"  1864;  "The  Guardian 
Angel,*'  1868;  and  "Mechanism  in  Thought 
and  Morals,'*  1870.  "  The  *  Autocrat,' "  writes 
Dr  Mackenzie,  "is  somewhat  more  than  an 
essayist:  he  is  contemplative,  discursive,  poeti- 
cal, thoughtful,  philosophical,  amusing,  ima- 
ginative, tender— never  didactic."  He  usually 
resides  in  Boston  during  the  winter;  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  spent  on  his  estate,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Housatonio,  Pittsfleld,  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  A  recent  writer  thus  describes 
his  literary  style : 

"Holmes  cannot  be  properly  called  forcible, 
and  he  is  never  flashy.  He  does  not  speak  as 
an  orator  to  an  excited  crowd,  he  talks  with  you 
—gravely  and  humorously,  sometimes  patheti- 
cally, but  never  losing  Us  equanimity  in  the 
excitement  of  alignment.  'Talking,*  he  says 
himself,  '  is  one  of  the  fine  arts— the  noblest, 
the  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult. 
That  conversation  which  is  suggestive  rather 
than  argumentative,  which  lets  out  the  most  of 
eadi  talker's  result  of  thought,  is  commonly  the 
pleasanteet  and  the  most  profitable.'  Occasion- 
ally he  warms  with  his  subject,  and  becomes 
eloquent ;  but  he  keeps  a  check  on  his  emotion, 
and  only  for  a  moment  allows  you  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  his  earnestness.  You  may  detect  a 
flach  in  his  eye,  a  smile  on  his  lip,  a  break  in 
his  voice;  but  if  you  look  for  a  fierce  invective, 
or  a  roar  of  laughter,  or  a  flood  of  tears,  yon 
will  be  wofuUy  disappointed.  Style  is,  like 
physiognomy,  a  great  index  of  a  man's  char- 
acter; and  from  peculiarities  of  style  we  can 
often  deduct  peculiarities  of  nature.  More 
than  this,  style  and  physiognomy  being  the  two 
most  direct  manifestations  of  an  author's  inward 
•elf,  we  can  sometimes  form  a  fair  guess  at  the 
expression  of  l^  firom  a  knowledge  of  the  way 
ofwriting,    .    .    . 

"  Moreover,  Holmes  is  decidedly  un-American 
in  the  manner  he  treats  of  in  his  books.  Most 
of  cor  Transatlantic  cousins,  poets  and  prose- 
writeiB,  have  something  new,  something  start- 
ling^ or  at  least  urgently  important,  to  tell  us. 
Walt  Whitman  raises  his  dear  strong  voice  in 
a  hymn  to  universal  brotherhood.  Bret  Harte 
gives  OS  in  his  own  marvellous  way  a  glimpse 


at  what  life  is  in  the  Far  West  Lowell  in  the 
*Biglow  Papers*  hammers  out  stem  truths  that 
frighten  politicians.  Even  Mark  Twain,  when 
he  ceases  to  be  a  buffoon,  surprises  us  by 
earnestness  in  the  description  of  strange  facts. 
But  Holmes  is  not  one  of  these.  He  has  only 
one  theory  that  can  be  called  in  any  sense 
startling.  He  does  not  profess  to  be  a  prophet 
of  coming  events,  or  an  apostle  of  novel  creeds. 
He  is  even  conservative  in  his  literary  tenden- 
cies; an  odour  of  Old  World  life  pervades  his 
books.  It  is  with  the  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able things  of  nature  that  he  occupies  himself. 
A  thought  about  love  or  friendship,  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  as 
they  will  be  when  the  process  of  evolution  shall 
have  reached  its  climax :  a  sighing  glance  at  the 
irrevocable  past— a  word  of  yearning  pity  for 
the  unloved— a  sympathetic  speech  to  those 
who  wear  themselves  away  in  hard  routine- 
tasks— a  half-humorous,  half-solemn  warning 
to  the  dilettante — a  cheering  encouragement  to 
the  doubter— these  are  the  things  that  we  look 
for  and  flnd  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Simple 
themes  they  are,  very  simple  and  very  old,  be- 
longing to  no  time  or  nation  in  particular, 
interesting  to  all" 


OEIVEB  WESDELL  HOLMBB  AS  A  USOTUBBB.* 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  opening  of  the 
medical  classes  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  deliver  the  in- 
augural lecture,  t     Mr  Fields,  the  publisher, 

*  From  "The  Americans  at  Home."  By  David 
Macrae. 

t  It  is  a  oolncfdenoe  worthy  of  note,  that  America's 
two  greatest  humorists— Holmes  and  LoweO— should 
have  boUi  been  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  should  both 
have  gFsduated  at  Harvard,  where  both  are  now 
professna.  Holmes  is  beet  known  in  this  country 
by  his  "Autocrat ''—undoubtedly  his  cK^f-d^ceuw 
—but  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  it  was  his 
"  Old  Ironsides  "  that  saved  the  historic  frigate  "  Con- 
stitution "  from  being  broken  up  in  1886,  when  she 
was  taken  for  that  purpose  into  the  navy  yard  at 
Charleston.  The  poem  formed  part  of  a  "  Metrical 
Essay"  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Phi-Beta-Kappa 
Society,  and  began : 

**i^t  tear  her  battered  ensign  down. 
Long  has  it  weved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky." 

And  so  on  to  the  grandest  verse  oi  all : 

"  0  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep^ 
And  there  should  be  her  giave. 

*«  Nail  to  the  mast  her  tattered  flag, 
Set  every  threadbare  sail ; 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms^ 
The  lightning  and  the  gale." 

This  poem,  published  In  the  Botton  A^erti$tr, 
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who  went  with  rae,  took  me  round  to  the 
mnsefim  behind  the  lectnre-baU,  where  we 
foand  a  namber  of  the  literary  and  adentiflc 
men  of  Boston  assembled  to  accompany  Dr 
Holmes  to  the  platform.  The  doctor  himself 
was  there,  but  was  altogether  a  different-look- 
ing man  from  what  I  had  supposed  him  to  be^ 
I  had  conceived  of  him,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  possibly  from  his  poetry,  as  a  tall,  thin, 
dark-eyed,  brilliant-looking  man.  This  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  conception  one  gets  from  his 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table;"  but  I  read 
his  poems  first,  and  first  impressions  are  apt  to 
remain.  Holmes  is  a  plain  little  dapper  roan, 
his  short  hair  brushed  down  like  a  boy's,  but 
turning  grey  now ;  a  trifle  of  furzy  hair  under 
his  ears;  a  powerful  jaw,  and  a  thick,  strong 
under-lip  that  gives  decision  to  his  look,  with  a 
dash  of  pertness.  In  conversation,  he  is  ani- 
mated and  cordial— «harp  too,  taking  the  word 
out  of  one's  mouth.    When  Mr  Fields  said,  '*I 

sent  the  boy  this ^"  "  Yes ;  I  got  them,"  said 

Holmes.  He  told  me  I  should  hear  some  refer- 
ences to  Dr  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  in  his 
lecture ;  also  some  thoughts  he  had  taken  from 
Dr  Brown's  fine  essay  on  Locke  and  Sydenham. 
*«But  you  see,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "I 
always  tell  when  I  steal  anything ! " 

Near  us,  under  one  of  the  lofty  windows,  two 
men  were  standing  whom  I  would  have  travelled 
many  a  league  to  meet.  One  of  them  was  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Agassiz— big,  massive,  genial-look- 
ing ;  the  rich  healthy  colour  on  his  broad  face 
still  telling  of  the  Old  World  ftt>m  which  he 
came — altogether  a  man  who,  but  for  his  dark, 
keen  eyes,  would  look  more  like  a  jovial  Eng- 
lish squire  than  a  devotee  of  science.  Beside 
him  stood  a  man  of  strangely  different  build — 
a  gaunt,  long-limbed  man,  dressed  in  a  high- 
oollared  surtout  —  his  piquant  New  England 
face  peering  down  over  the  old-fashioned  black 
kerchief  that  swathed  his  long  thin  neck.  It 
was  Emerson,  the  glorious  transoendentalist  of 
Concord.  He  stood  in  an  easy,  contemplative 
attitude,  with  his  hands  loosely  fqlded  in  front 
and  his  head  slightly  inclined.  He  has  the 
queerest  New  England  face,  with  thin  features, 
prominent  hatchet  nose,  and  a  smile  of  child- 
like sweetness  and  simplicity  arching  the  face, 
and  drawing  deep  curves  down  the  cheek.  Eyes, 
too,  full  of  sparkling  geniality,  and  yet  in  a 
moment  turning  cold,  clear,  and  searehing,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  god.  I  remember,  when  intro- 
duced to  him,  how  kindly  he  took  my  hand, 
and  with  that  smile  still  upon  his  face,  peered 
deep  with  those  calm  blue  eyes  into  mine. 

When  the  hour  arrived  we  went  into  the 
lecture-room.  Let  me  try  to  bring  up  the  scene 
again.    The  room  is  crowded  to  the  dooi^-<o 

ran  like  wildfire  through  the  States,  aroused  the 
patriotic  sentiment  or  the  people,  and  saved  the  old 
•hip. 


crowded  that  many  of  the  students  have  to  ait 
on  the  steps  leading  up  between  the  sections  of 
concentric  seats,  and  stand  crushed  three  or 
four  deep  in  the  passages  along  the  walls.  What 
a  sea  of  pale  faces,  and  dark,  thoughtful  eyes. 

Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Agassis  are  cheered 
loudly  as  they  enter  and  take  their  seats.  The 
principal  opens  proceedings  with  a  short  prayer 
— ^the  audience  remaining  seated.  Dr  Holmes 
now  gets  up,  steps  forward  to  the  high  desk 
amidst  loud  cheers,  puts  his  eye-glasses  acroes 
his  nose,  arranges  his  manuscript,  and  without 
any  prelude  begins.  The  little  man,  in  his 
dress  coat,  stands  very  straight^  a  little  stiff 
about  the  neck,  as  if  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  lose  anything  of  his  stature.  He  reads 
with  a  sharp,  pereussive  articulation,  is  very 
deliberete  and  formal  at  first,  but  becomes  more 
animated  as  he  goes  on.  He  would  even  gesticu- 
late if  the  desk  were  not  so  high,  for  you  see 
the  arm  that  lies  on  the  desk  beside  his  mana- 
script  giving  a  nervous  quiver  at  emphatic 
points.  The  subject  of  this  lecture  is  the  spirit 
in  which  medical  students  should  go  into  their 
work— now  as  students,  afterwards  as  practi- 
tioners. He  warns  them  against  looking  on  it 
as  a  mere  lucrative  employment  "Don't  be 
like  the  roan  who  said,  'I  suppose  I  iniu<  go 

and  earn  that  d d  guinea  I ' "    He  enlivens  his 

lecture  with  numerous  jokes  and  brilliant  sallies 
of  wit»  and  at  every  point  hitches  up  his  head, 
looks  through  his  glasses  at  his  audienoa.aB  be 
finishes  his  sentence,  and  then  shuts  his  month 
pertly  with  his  undCT-lip  as  if  he  said,  "Tliera, 
UughatthatI" 

Emerson  dts  listening,  with  his  srms  folded 
loosely  on  his  breast— that  queer  smile  of  his 
effervescing  at  every  joke  into  a  silent  laugh, 
that  runs  up  into  his  eyes  and  quivers  at  the 
comere  of  his  eyebrows,  like  sunlight  in  the 
woods.  Beside  him  sits  Agassis,  leaning  eesilj 
back  in  his  chsir,  trifling  with  the  thick  watch- 
guard  that  glitters  on  his  capacious  white  waist- 
coat, and  looking  like  a  man  who  has  just  had 
dinner,  and  ik  disposed  to  take  a  pleasant  Tiew 
of  things. 

Holmes  is  becoming  more  animated.  Hie 
arm  is  in  motion  now,  indulging  in  mild  move- 
ments towards  the  desk,  as  if  he  meant  to  kill  a 
fly,  but  always  repents  and  doesn't  He  showre 
less  merey  on  the  persons  snd  opinions  that  b« 
has  occasion  to  eriteise.  He  comes  down 
shaxply  on  "the  quacks,  with  or  withoat 
diplomas,  who  think  that  the  chief  end  of  man 
is  to  support  the  apothecary."  He  has  a  passiii^ 
hit  at  Carlyle's  "Shooting  Niagan,"  and  his 
discovery  of  the  legitimate  successor  of  Je«iie 
Christ  in  the  drill-sexgeant  He  has  also  a  fliitf 
at  Dr  Cumming  of  London,  and  "  his  predictioA 
that  the  world  is  to  oome  to  an  end  next  ye«r  or 
next  week,  weather  permitting,  but  very  «ixf« 
that  the  weather  will  be  unpropiUous." 

The  lecture  tasted  about  an  hoar,  and  M  te 
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close  was  applauded  again  and  again— Holmes 
being  a  great  faronrite  with  the  students.  I 
met  him  afterwards  at  a  dinner  given  to  Long- 
fellow and  his  literary  friends,  in  congratulation 
on  the  completion  of  the  poet*s  translation  of 
Bante;  and  hoped  there  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
Antocrat's  after>dinner  speeches,  which  are  said 
to  be  amongst  his  most  brilliant  performances. 
Longfellow,  however,  unlike  most  Americans, 


shrinks  from  any  kind  of  public  speaking  him- 
self, and  Mr  Fields  came  round  at  desert  to 
inform  us  that  Longfellow  had  declared,  that 
if  he  had  to  make  a  speech  he  should  be  in  tor- 
ment all  the  evening,  and  lose  the  enjoyment  of 
his  dinner.  It  had,  therefore,  been  resolved 
that  there  shoi^ld  be  no  speeches :  so  Holmes's 
power  as  an  improvisatore  had  no  opportunity 
for  exercising  itself  that  night 


ALFEED    TENNYSON,    D.C.L,    F.RS. 

[1809 .] 

By  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN.* 


[Alfrkd  TxNNTSoir,  poet  laureate,  is  the  third 
son  of  the  late  Bev.  Gkorge  Clayton  Tennyson, 
LL.D.,  the  elder  brother  of  the  late  Bight  Hon. 
C.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  and  was  bom  at  the 
panonaga  of  Somerby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1809. 
His  £sther  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character,  and  remarkable  for  both 
strength  and  stature.  His  mother,  who  died 
in  1865^  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Fytche.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  and 
in  due  season  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  lived  in  the  centre  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  young  men  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  obtained  the  gold  medal  given  by 
the  Cliancellor  of  the  University  for  the  best 
English  iK>em,  the  subject  being  '*  Timbuctoa" 
This  prize  poem  was  printed  with  his  name,  and 
noticed  at  length  in  the  Aihenaum,  the  critic 
remarking  that  it  indicated  ''really  first-rate 
poetical  genius,  and  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  man  that  ever  wrote.  .  .  . 
How  many  men  have  lived  for  a  century  who 
oould  equal  this  f "  When  about  seventeen  years 
of  sge,  in  coi^junction  with  his  brother  (now  the 
Rev.  Charles  Turner), "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'* 
was  issued  by  J.  k  J.  Jackson,  Market  Place, 
Lonth.  In  1830  appeared  the  "  Poems,  chiefly 
Lyrical,**  by  Alfred  Tennyson;  London,  Effing- 
ham Wilson,  Royal  Ezchuigeu  This  volume  re- 
ceived a  kindly  notice  from  the  hand  of  Arthur 
H.  Hallam  in  the  Englishman*^  Magaxine,  and 
another  presumably  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  the 
WettminsUr  lUview.  In  1833  Edward  Mozon 
iSBoed  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  Poems  by  Al- 
fred Tennyson."  He  was  again  silent  for  some 
yesrs,  when  in  1S42  he  broke  the  silence  by  an 
edition  of  his  i>oems  in  two- volumes.  The  first 
volume  contained  some  new  pieces,  others  were 
nwritten,  the  second  was  entirely  composed  of 
new  pieces.     His  merits  were  now  generally 

*  B|y  permlirion.    From  '*  Victorian  Poets."    Lon- 
don: Chatto  h  Wiodns. 


acknowledged,  and  fresh  editions  of  hia  poems 
were  called  for  in  1843,  1845,  1847,  and  after- 
wards in  more  rapid  succession.  The  beauty 
and  purity  of  his  poems  attracted  royal  favour, 
and  in  1846  a  pension  was  conferred  on  him  from 
the  Crown.  Lord  Lytton  attacked  him'  in  the 
"  New  Timon ; "  Tennyson  replied  in  the  pages  of 
Punch.  The  latter  poem  is  still  printed,  along 
with  some  other  dropped  poems,  in  the  American 
edition  of  his  complete  works.  After  Words- 
worth's death,  in  1850,  as  rightfully  belonging 
to  one  who  already  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  poets,  he  received  the 

"lAurel,  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  who  uttered  nothing  base." 

The  "Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington"  was 
published  in  1852.  The  poem,  <*  The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,"  was  originally  contributed 
to  the  Examiner.  Moxon  the  publisher  issued 
it  in  a  quarto  sheet  of  four  pages.  Mr  Tenny- 
son wrote  regarding  it:  "Having  heard  that 
the  brave  soldiers  before  Sebastopol,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  countrymen,  have  a  liking 
for  my  ballad  on  'The  Chai^ge  of  the  Light 
Brigade '  at  Balaclava,  I  have  ordered  a  thousand 
copies  of  it  to  be  printed  for  them."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  of  issue  of  his  other  poems : 
"The  Princess,  a  Medley,"  in  1847;  "In 
Memoriam"  (anonymous),  1850;  "Maude,  and 
other  Poems,"  in  1855;  "The  Idyls  of  the 
King,"  in  1858;  "Enoch  Arden,  and  other 
Poems,"  in  1864;  "The  Holy  Orail,  and  other 
Poems,"  in  1869 ;  "  The  Window ;  or,  the  Songs 
of  the  Wrens,"  in  1870 ;  "  Gareth  and  Lynette,'* 
in  187i  "  Queen  Mary  "  and  "  Harold,"  both 
dramas,  are  his  latest  poems.  He  has  occasion- 
ally contributed  short  poems  to  the  Contem^ 
porarjf  lUview,  the  NineteefUh  Century^  eta 
"A  Concordance  to  the  Entire  Works  of  Alfred 
Tennyson"  was  issued  in  1869.  Mr  Tennyson 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  ih)m  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1855.    In  1869  he  was  elected 
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an  hononry  fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and 
his  bust  by  Woolner  was  placed  in  the  Testibule 
of  their  library.  A  separate  poem,  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sisters  to  Professor 
Lnshington  of  Glasgow,  appears  at  the  con- 
clasion  of  "In  Memoriam."  Mr  Tennyson's 
copyrights  have  been  removed  ft'om  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Messrs  Moxon  &  Co.  to  that  of 
Mr  Alexander  Straban,  and  more  recently  to 
that  of  Messrs  C  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.,  who  have 
published  editions  in  various  styles,  and  at  prices 
from  one  shilling  upwards,  all  calculated  to  meet 
the  demands  of  every  class  of  reader. 

Mr  Tennyson  has  given  a  very  accurate  sketch 
of  his  former  residence  at  Farringford,  near 
Freshwater  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  one  of  his 
poems: 


II 


Where,  ftur  ftrom  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  %mtch  the  twilight  falling  brown ; 

All  round  a  careless-ordered  garden, 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 


"  For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 
To  break  the  blasts  of  winter  stand ; 
And  further  on,  the  hoaiy  channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand.** 

His  present  residence  at  Haslemere  has  been 
thus  described:  "The  house  is  modem  Gothic, 
designed  in  admirable  taste,  with  wide  mullioned 
windows,  many-angled  oriels  in  shadowy  re- 
cesses, and  dormers  whose  gables  and  pinnacles 
break  the  sky-line  picturesquely.  Within  every- 
thing is  ordered  with  a  quiet,  refined  elegance 
that  has  in  it,  perhaps,  just  a  soifjipofi  of  an  affec- 
tation of  estheticism  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  either  of  modem  or  medieval  life. 
The  hall,  in  spite  of  its  richly  tassellated  pave- 
ment, has  a  delightful  sense  of  coolness  in  its 
soft  half-light.  The  lofty  rooms  have  broad, 
high  windows,  the  light  of  which  is  tempered 
by  delicately-coloured  hangings,  walls  of  the 
negative  tints  in  which  modem  decorators  de- 
light, diapered  with  dull  gold,  and  panelled 
ceilings  of  darkly-stained  wood  with  moulded 
ribs  and  beams.  High-backed  chairs  of  ancient 
and  uncompromising  stiffness  flank  the  table, 
typifying  the  poet's  sterner  moods;  while  in 
cosy  comers  are  comfortable  lounges  that  indi- 
cate a  tendency  to  yield  sometimes  to  the  soft 
seductions  of  more  effeminate  inspirations.  No- 
where is  the  spirit  vexed  by  garish  omament  or 
the  eye  by  glaring  colour.  A  few  good  etchings 
and  paintings  hang  on  the  walls,  among  them 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  Peter  Martyr,  which  it 
doubly  valuable  since  the  destraction  of  the 
original.  But  there  is  one  room  in  which  all 
that  is  most  interesting  in  this  house  centres. 
The  door  opens  noiselessly,  and  the  tread  of 
your  feet  is  muffled  as  yon  enter  a  dim  corridor, 
divided  from  the  room  by  a  high  screen.  The 
air  is  heavy  with  the  odour  of  an  incense  not 
nnfamiliar  to  men  of  letters ;  and  if  you  could 
doubt  whence  it  arose,  your  doubts  would  be 


speedily  dissolved  as  the  oconpant  of  the  cham- 
ber comes  forward  to  meet  yon,  the  inseparable 
pipe  still  between  his  teeth.  The  figure,  though 
slightly  bent,  bears  the  burden  of  its  sixty-six 
years  lightly;  the  dark  mass  of  hur  iklling 
backward  firom  the  broad,  high  forehead,  and 
the  knightly  growth  fringing  his  lips,  are  but 
sparely  streaked  with  silver;  and  the  facc^ 
though  ragged  and  deeply  lined  with  thought, 
is  full  of  calm  dignity  and  of  a  tendemest 
strangely  at  variance  with  his  somewhat  brusque 
tone  and  manner.  His  disregard  of  the  conven- 
tionalities of  life  is  thoroughly  natural  and  an- 
affected.  His  suit  of  light  grey,  hanging  about 
him  in  many  a  fold  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros, 
the  loose  ill-fitting  collar  and  carelessly-knotted 
tie,  the  wide,  low  boots,  are  not  worn,  you  nkay 
be  sure,  for  artistic  effect  or  with  the  foppish- 
ness of  a  Byron.  •  .  .  But  his  chief  delight 
is  not  in  communion  with  his  fellowa.  Rather 
it  is  to  sit  here  in  this  quiet  and  secluded  stody, 
surrounded  by  a  few  clioioe  books  of  fisvourita 
authors ;  and  when  not  working  at  the  desk  by 
the  window  that  overlooks  the  pine  glen  and  th« 
purple  down  westward,  to  lounge  by  the  larger 
one  that  looks  down  on  the  bright  blossoming 
terrace  over  the  dense  belt  of  the  beeches  and 
hazels,  where  the  whirring  of  night-jars  sonnds 
carelessly  in  the  twilight^  away  to  the  grey  line  of 
undulating  hills  and  the  streak  of  silver  aea. 
Whatever  he  is  doing,  the  eternal  pipe  is  ever 
ready  at  hand,  and  a  huge  tobacco-jar,  big  enough 
for  an  ancestral  um,  on  the  fioor  beside  him.  At 
other  times  he  will  wander  down  to  the  lig-ag 
pathways  that  meander  in  all  directions  through 
the  tall  hazel-twigs  which  hem  his  house  arouiid, 
where  one  comes  suddenly  on  a  little  seduded 
dale  bright  with  mossy  verdure,  or  a  garden 
laden  with  odours  fh>m  a  score  of  pina-treaa,  or 
a  bigger  lawn  devoted  to  the  innocent  pursuit 
of  croquet  or  lawn-tennis.  Less  fluently  he 
may  be  seen  walking  through  the  neighbouring 
byways  and  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  village- 
folks  by  the  strangeness  of  his  mien  and  tha 
eccentricity  of  his  costume.  In  all  his  ont-of- 
door  excursions  he  is  sure  to  be  accompanied 
by  one  or  other  of  his  handsome  sons^  '  full- 
limbed  and  talL'  She,  the  'dear,  near,  and 
trae,'  whose  sweet  faith  in  him  was  ever  tha 
incentive  to  greater  labour  and  higher  aspira- 
tions, is  no  longer  able  to  be  by  his  side  la 
work;  but  invalid  as  she  is,  she  still  flnda 
opportunity  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of  th* 
poor  about  her  gates.***] 

That  a  new  king  should  arise  "over  IQgypt, 
which  knew  not  Joseph,"  was  but  the  natuml 
order  of  events.  The  wonder  is  that  nothing 
less  than  the  death  of  one  Pharaoh,  and  tha 
succession  of  another,  could  oust  a  fsvourit* 
fh>m  his  position.    Statesman  or  anther,  that 
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public  mail  is  fortnnate  who  does  not  find  bim- 
Klf  snl^ected  to  the  neglectful  caprices  of  his 
own  generation,  after  some  time  be  past  and  the 
duration  of  his  influence  nnnsnally  prolonged. 
There  is  a  law  founded  in  our  dread  of  mono- 
tony, in  that  weariness  of  soul  which  we  caU 
eitntti— the  spiritual  counterpart  -of  a  loathing 
which  eren  the  manna  that  fell  f^om  heaven 
at  last  bred  in  the  Israelites ;  a  law  that  alTects, 
as  surely  as  death,  statesmen,  moralists,  heroes 
—and  equally  the  renowned  artist  or  poet.  The 
law  is  nature's  own,  and  man*s  perception  of  it 
is  the  true  apology  for  each  fashion  as  it  flies. 
But  nature,  with  all  her  changes,  is  secure  in 
certain  noble,  recurrent  types ;  and  so  there  are 
cleTated  modes  of  art,  to  which  we  sometimes 
not  unwillingly  bid  farewell,  knowing  that  after 
a  time  they  will  return,  and  be  welcome  again 
and  for  ever. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  observe  the  work- 
ing of  this  law  with  respect  to  the  acknowledged 
leader,  by  influence  and  laurelled  rank,  of  the 
Victorian  poetic  hierarchy.  He,  too,  has  veri- 
fled  in  his  recent  experience  the  statement  that, 
as  admired  poets  advance  in  years,  the  people 
and  the  critics  begin  to  mistrust  the  quality  of 
their  genius,  are  disposed  to  revise  the  laudatory 
Judgments  formerly  pronounced  upon  them, 
and,  finally,  to  claim  that  they  have  been  over- 
rated, and  are  not  men  of  high  reach.  Such  is 
the  result  of  that  long  familiarity  whereby  a 
singer's  audience  becomes  somewhat  weary  of 
his  notes,  and  it  is  exaggerated  in  direct  ratio 
with  the  potency  of  the  influence  against  which 
a  revolt  is  made.  In  fact,  the  grander  the  suc- 
cess the  more  trying  the  reaction.  It  is  what 
the  ancients  meant  by  the  envy  of  the  gods, 
unto  which  too  fortunate  men  were  greatly  sub- 
jected. Alternate  periods  of  favour  and  rejec- 
tion not  only  follow  one  another  in  cycles,  by 
generations,  or  by  centuries  even ;  but  the  in- 
dividual artist,  during  a  long  career,  will  find 
himself  tested  by  minor  perturbations  of  the 
same  kind,  varying  with  his  successive  achieve- 
meuts,  and  the  varying  conditions  of  atmosphere 
and  time. 

The  influence  of  Alfred  Tennyson  has  been 
almost  nnprecedently  dominant,  fascinating, 
extended,  yet  of  late  has  somewhat  vexed  the 
public  mind.  Its  reposeful  charm  has  given  it 
a  more  secure  hold  upon  onr  affections  than  is 
usual  in  this  era,  whose  changes  are  the  more 
incessant  because  so  much  more  is  crowded  into 
a  few  years  than  of  old.  Even  of  this  serene 
beauty  we  are  wearied ;  a  murmnr  arises ;  re- 
bellion has  broken  out;  the  laureate  is  irre- 
verently criticised,  suspected,  no  longer  wor- 
shipped as  a  demi-god.  Either  because  he  is  not 
a  demi-god,  or  that  through  long  security  he  has 
lost  the  power  to  take  the  buffets  and  rewards 
of  fortune  "with  equal  thanks,''  he  does  not 
move  entirely  contented  within  the  shadow  that 
for  the  hour  has  crossed  his  triumphal  path. 


A  little  poem,  "The  Flower,"  is  the  expression 
of  a  genuine  grievance ;  his  plant,  at  first  novel 
and  despised,  grew  into  a  superb  flower  of  art, 
was  everywhere  glorious  and  accepted,  yet  now 
is  again  pronounced  a  weed  because  the  seed  is 
common,  end  men  weary  of  a  beauty  too  fami- 
liar. The  petulance  of  these  stanzas  reveals  a 
less  edifying  matter,  to  wit,  the  failure  of  their 
author  in  submission  to  the  inevitable,  the  lack 
of  a  philosophy  which  he  is  not  slow  to  recom- 
mend to  his  f^ows.  If  he  verily  heara  "the 
roll  of  the  ages,"  ss  he  has  declared  in  his 
answer  to  "A  Spiteful  Letter,"  why  then  so 
restive  f  Why  not  recognise,  even  in  his  own 
case,  the  benignity  of  a' law  which,  as  Cicero 
said  of  death,  must  be  a  blessing  because  it  is 
universal!  He  himself  has  taught  us,  in  the 
wisest  language  of  our  time,  that 

**  God  fulfils  Himself  In  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  comipt  the  worM." 

No  change,  no  progress.  Better  to  decline,  if 
need  be,  upon  some  inferior  grade,  that  all 
methods  may  be  tested.  Ultimately,  disgust  of 
the  false  will  bring  a  reaction  to  something  as 
good  as  the  best  which  has  been  known  before. 

Last  of  all,  the  world's  true  and  enduring 
verdict.  In  calmer  moments  the  laureate  must 
needs  reflect  that  a  future  age  will  look  back, 
measure  him  as  he  is,  and  compare  his  works  ' 
with  those  of  his  contemporaries.  To  forestall, 
as  far  as  may  be,  this  steadfast  judgment  of 
posterity,  is  the  aim  and  service  of  the  critic. 
Let  us  separate  ourselves  from  the  adulation 
and  envy  of  the  moment,  and  search  for  the 
true  relation  of  Tennyson  to  his  era — estimating 
bis  poetry,  not  by  our  appetite  for  it,  but  by  its 
inherent  quality,  and  its  lasting  value  in  the 
progress  of  Bri^h  song. 

There  have  been  few  comprehensive  reviews 
of  Tennyson's  poetical  career.  The  artistic  ex- 
cellence of  his  work  has  been,  from  the  first,  so 
distinguished  that  lay  critics  are  often  at  a  loss 
how  to  estimate  this  poet.  We  have  had  ad- 
mirable homilies  upon  the  spirit  of  his  teach- 
ings, the  scope  and  nature  of  his  imagination, 
his  idyllic  quality— his  landscape,  characters, 
language,  Anglicanism — ^but  nothing  adequately 
setting  forth  his  technical  superiority.  I  am 
aware  that  professional  criticism  is  apt  to  be 
unduly  technical;  to  neglect  the  soul,  in  its 
concern  for  the  body,  of  art  My  present  effort 
is  to  consider  both ;  nevertheless,  with  relation 
to  Tennyson,  above  all  other  modem  poets,  how 
little  can  be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  an 
essay  1  The  specialist  reviewer  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  thorough  as  far  as  he  goes.  All 
I  can  hope  is  to  leave  no  important  point  un- 
touched, though  my  reference  to  it  may  be  re- 
stricted to  a  single  phrase. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  jtist  estimate  of 
Tennyson's  position  is  that  which  declares  him 
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to  be,  bj  eminence,  the  representative  poet  of 
the  recent  era.  Not,  like  one  or  another  of  hia 
compeerB,  representative  of  the  melody,  wisdom, 
passioDy  or  other  partial  phase  of  the  era,  but  of 
the  time  itself,  with  its  diverse  elements  in  har- 
monious ooxg'unction.  Tears  have  strengthened 
my  belief  that  a  future  age  will  regard  him, 
independently  of  his  merits,  as  bearing  this 
relation  to  his  period.  In  his  verse  he  is  as 
truly  "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form "  of  the  Victorian  generation  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  Spenser  was  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan court,  Milton  of  the  Protectorate,  Pope 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  During  his 
supremacy  there  have  been  few  great  leaders,  at 
the  head  of  different  schools,  such  as  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Keats. 
His  poetry  has  gathered  all  the  elements  which 
find  vital  expression  in  the  complex  modem  art 

Has  the  influence  of  Tennysdn  made  the 
recent  British  school,  or  has  his  genius  itself 
been  modified  and  guided  by  the  period!  It  is 
the  old  question  of  the  river  and  the  yalley. 
The  two  have  taken  shape  together;  yet 
the  beauty  of  Tennyson's  verse  was  so  potent 
from  the  first,  and  has  so  increased  in  potency, 
that  we  must  pronounce  him  an  independent 
genius,  certainly  more  than  the  mere  creature 
of  his  surroundings. 

Tears  ago,  when  he  was  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  an  American  poet,  himself  finely 
gifted  with  the  lyrical  ear,  was  so  impressed 
by  Tennyson's  method,  that,  "in  perfect  sin- 
cerity," he  pronounced  him  "  the  noblest  poet 
that  ever  lived."  If  he  had  said  "the  noblest 
artist,"  and  confined  this  judgment  to  lyrists  of 
the  English  tongue,  he  possibly  would  have 
made  no  exaggeration.  Tet  there  have  been 
artists  with  a  less  conscious  manner  and  a 
broader  style.  The  laureate  is  always  aware 
of  what  he  is  doing ;  he  is  his  own  dairnxm — the 
inspirer  and  controller  of  his  own  utterances. 
He  sings  by  note  no  less  than  by  ear,  and 
follows  a  score  of  his  own  inditing.  But,  ac- 
knowledging his  culture,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  his  ear  is  not  as  fine  as  that  of  any 
poet  who  gives  voictf  with  more  careless  rapture. 
His  average  is  higher  than  that  of  other  English 
masters,  though  there  may  be  scarcely  one  who 
in  special  flights  has  not  excelled  him.  By 
Spenser's  law  of  progress,  founded  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  values,  his  poetry  is  more  eminent 
than  most  which  has  preceded  It 

I  have  inferred  that  the  very  success  of 
Tennyson's  art  has  made  it  common  in  our 
eyes,  and  rendered  us  incapable  of  fairly  judg- 
ing it  When  a  poet  has  length  of  days,  and 
sees  his  language  a  familiar  portion  of  men's 
thoughts,  he  no  longer  can  attract  that  romantic 
interest  with  which  the  world  regards  a  genius 
freshly  brought  to  hearing.  Men  forget  that 
he,  too,  was  once  new,  unhackneyed,  appetising. 
Bat  recall  the  youth  of  Tennyson,  and  see  how 


complete  the  revolution  with  which  lie  has,  at 
least,  been  coeval,  and  how  distinct  his  music  then 
seemed  from  everything  which  had  gone  before. 

He  began  as  a  metrical  artist,  pure  and  simple^ 
and  with  a  feeling  perfectly  unique — at  a  long 
remove  even  from  that  of  so  absolute  an  artist 
as  was  John  Keats.  He  had  very  little  notion  be- 
yond the  production  of  rhythm,  melody,  colour, 
and  other  poetic  effects.  Instinct  led  him  to 
construct  his  machinery  before  essaying  to 
build.  Many  have  discerned,  in  his  youthful 
pieces,  the  influence  of  Wordsworth  and  Keats, 
but  no  less  that  of  the  Italian  poets,  and 
of  the  early  English  balladists.  I  shall  here- 
after revert  to  '*  Oriana,"  " Mariana,"  and  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  as  work  that  in  its  kind  ia 
ftUly  up  to  the  best  of  those  Pre-Raphaelites 
who,  by  some  arrest  of  development,  stop  pre- 
cisely where  Tennyson  made  his  second  step 
forward,  and  censure  him  for  having  gone  be- 
yond thenu 

Meaningless  as  are  the  opening  melodies  of 
his  collected  verse,  how  delicious  they  onoe 
seemed,  as  a  change  from  even  the  greatest  pro- 
ductions which  then  held  the  public  ear.    Here 
was  something  of  a  new  kind !    The  charm  was 
legitimate.    Tennyson's  immediate  predecessors 
were  so  f^lly  occupied  with  the  mass  of  a  com- 
position that  they  slighted  details;  what  beauty 
they  displayed  was  not  of  the  parts,  but  of  the 
whole.     Now,  in  all  arts,  the  natural  advance  is 
from  detail  to  general  effect.    How  seldom  those 
who  begin  with  a  broad  treatment,  which  apes 
maturity,  acquire  subsequently  the  minor  grseea 
that  alone  can  finish  the  perfect  work!     By 
comparison  of  the  late  and  early  writings  of 
great  English  poets — Shakespeare  and  Milton — 
one  observes  the  process  of  healthfixl  growth. 
Tennyson  proved  his  kindred  genius  by  this 
instinctive  study  of  details  in  his  immature 
yersea.    In  marked  contrast  to  his  fellows,  and 
to  every  predecessor  but  Keats — "that  strong, 
excepted  soul " — he  seemed  to  perceive  ftom  the 
outset,  that  poetry  it  an  art,  and  ehi^  of  iSs 
jvM  arts:  the  easietl  to  dabble  in,  the  hardeti  in 
which  4o  reach  true  exeetUnce;  that  it  has  its 
technical  secrets,  its  mysterious  lowly  patha 
that  reach  to  aerial  outlooks,  and  this  no  less 
than  sculpture,  painting,  music,  or  architecture^ 
but  even  more.    He  devoted  himself,  with  the 
eager  spirit  of  youth,  to  mastering  this  exquisite 
art,  and  wreaked  his  thoughts  upon  expresskm, 
for  the  expression's  sake.    And  what  else  should 
one  attempt)  with  small  experiences,  little  ooik-> 
cem  for  the  real  world,  and  less  obsenratioii  of 
itt    He  had  dreams  rather  than  thoughts;  bat 
was  at  the  most  sensitive  period  of  life  with 
regard  to  rhythm,  colour,  and  fonn.    In  youth 
feeling  is  indeed  "deeper  than  all  thought*"* 
and  responds  divinely  to  every  sensuous 
frontment  with  the  presence  of  beauty. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  how  chaotio 
the  notion  of  art  among  English  vene-makea 
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«t  the  beginning  of  Tennyson's  career.  Not 
even  the  example  of  Keats  had  taught  the  need- 
fal  lesson,  and  I  look  upon  his  successor's  early 
efforts  as  of  no  small  importance.  These  were 
dreamy  experiments  in  metre  and  word-paint- 
ing, and  spontaneous  after  their  kind.  Readers 
■ought  not  to  analyse  their  meaning  and  grace. 
Hie  signiflcance  of  art  has  since  become  so 
well  nnderstood,  and  such  results  hare  been 
atteined,  that  « Claribel,"  "LiUan/'  <*The 
Merman,"  "The  Dying  Swan,"  "The  Owl," 
eta,  seem  slight  enough  to  us  now;  and  even 
then  the  affectation  pervading  them,  which  was 
merely  the  error  of  a  poetic  soul  groping  for  its 
true  form  of  expression,  repelled  men  of  severe 
and  established  tastes;  but  to  the  neophyte 
they  had  the  charm  of  sighing  winds  and 
babbling  waters,  a  wonder  of  luxury  and  weird- 
ness,  inexpressible,  not  to  be  effaced.  How  we 
lay  on  the  grass,  in  June,  and  softly  read  them 
from  the  white  page !  To  this  day  what  lyrics 
better  hold  their  own  than  "Mariana"  and  the 
"  Becolleotions  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  In 
these  pieces,  however,  as  in  the  crude  yet 
picturesque  "Ode  to  Memory,"  the  poet  ex- 
hibited some  distinctness  of  theme  and  motive, 
and,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had 
something  to  express,  if  it  were  but  the  arabesque 
shadows  of  his  fancy-laden  dreams.  Of  a  mass 
of  lyrics,  sonnets,  and  other  metrical  essays, 
published  theretofore — ^some  contained  in  the 
"Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  and  others  in  the 
original  volume  of  1880—1  say  nothing,  for 
they  show  little  of  the  purpose  that  character- 
ises the  few  early  pieces  which  our  poet  him- 
self retains  in  his  collected  works.  One  of 
them,  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  is  too  good  in  its 
way  to  be  discarded;  the  greater  number  are 
juvenile,  often  imitative,  and  the  excellent 
judgment  of  Tennyson  is  shown  by  his  rejection 
of  all  that  have  no  true  position  in  his  lyrical 
rise  and  progress. 
The  volume  of  1832,  which  began  with  "The 
f  Lady  of  Shalott,"  and  contained  "Elefinore," 
I  "Margaret,"  "The  Miller's  Daughter,"  "The 
I  PtOace  of  Art,"  "The  May  Queen,"  "  Fatima," 
I  "The  Lotos-Eaters,"  and  "A  Dream  of  Fair 
1  Women,"  was  published  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  All  in  all,  a  more  original  and  beautiful 
volume  of  minor  poetry  never  was  added  to  our 
literatore.  The  Tennysonian  manner  here  was 
dearly  developed,  largely  pruned  of  manner- 
isms. The  command  of  delicious  metres;  the 
ihytbmic  susurrus  of  stanzsa  whose  every  word 
is  as  needful  and  studied  as  the  flower  or  scroll 
of  ornamental  architecture — yet  so  much  an 
interlaced  portion  of  the  whole,  that  the  special 
device  is  foiigotten  in  the  general  excellence ;  the 
effect  of  colour,  of  that  music  which  is  a  passion 
in  itself,  \H  the  scenic  pictures  which  are  the 
counterparts  of  changeful  emotions;  all  are 
hers,  and  the  poet's  work  is  the  epitome  of 
every  mode  in  art    Even  if  these  lyrics  and 


idyls  had  expressed  nothing,  they  were  of  price- 
less value  as  guides  to  the  renatmance  of  beauty. 
Thenceforward  slovenly  work  vras  impossible, 
subject  to  instant  rebuke  by  contrast  The 
force  of  metrical  elegance  made  its  way  and 
carried  everything  before  it  From  this  day 
Tennyson  confessedly  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  what  some  attempt  to  classify  as  the  art- 
school;  that  is,  of  poets  who  largely  produce 
their  effect  by  harmonising  scenery  and  detail 
with  the  emotions  or  impassioned  action  of  their 
verse. 

The  tendency  of  his  genius  was  revealed  in 
this  volume.  The  author  plainly  was  a  college- 
man,  a  student  of  many  literatures,  and,  though 
an  Englishman  to  the  core,  alive  to  suggestions 
from  Italian  and  Grecian  sources.  His  Oothio 
feeling  was  manifest  in  "The  Lady  of  Shalott" 
and  "The  Sisters,"  his  classicism  in  "CEnone;" 
his  idyllic  method,  especially,  now  defined  it- 
self, making  the  scenery  of  a  poem  enhance  the 
central  idea — ^thought  and  landscape  being  so 
blended  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  which 
suggested  the  other. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  with  some  care 
the  relations  between  Tennyson  and  Theocritus, 
and  the'  general  likeness  of  the  Victorian  to  the 
Alexandrian  period,  and  at  present  need  not 
enter  upon  this  special  ground.  Enough  to  say 
that  the  Greek  influence  is  visible  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  volume  of  1832,  sometimes  through 
almost  literal  translations  of  classical  passages. 
"(Enone,"  modelled  upon  the  new-Doric  verse^ 
ranks  with  "Lyoidas"  as  an  Hellenic  study. 
While  this  most  chaste  and  beautiful  poem  fasci- 
nated every  reader,  the  wisest  criticism  found 
more  of  genuine  worth  in  the  purely  English 
quality  of  those  limpid  pieces  in  which  the 
melody  of  the  lyric  is  wedded  to  the  sentiment 
and  picture  of  the  idyl— "The  Miller's  Daugh- 
ter,"  "  The  May  Queen,"  and  "  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere."  More  dewy,  fresh,  pathetic,,  native 
verse  had  not  been  written  since  the  era  of  "As 
You  Like  It"  and  "A  Winter's  Tale."  During 
ten  years  this  book  accomplished  its  auspicious 
work,  until  the  author's  fame  and  influence  had 
so  extended  that  he  was  encouraged  to  print  the 
volume  of  1842,  wherein  he  first  gave  the  name 
of  idyls  to  poems  of  the  class  that  has  brought 
him  a  distinctive  reputation. 

At  the  present  day,  were  this  volume  to  be 
lost,  we  possibly  should  be  deprived  of  a  larger 
specific  variety  of  Tennyson's  most  admired 
poems  than  is  contained  in  any  other  of  his 
successive  ventures.  It  is  an  assortment  of 
representative  poems.  To  an  art  more  restrained 
and  natural  we  here  find  wedded  a  living  souL 
The  poet  has  convictions :  he  is  not  a  pupil,  but 
a  master,  and  reaches  intellectual  greatness. 
His  verses  still  bewitch  youths  and  artists  by 
their  sentiments  and  beauty,  but  their  thoaght 
takes  hold'  of  thinkers  and  men  of  the  world. 
He  has  learned  not  only  that  art,  when  followed 
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for  itR  own  sake,  is  allaring,  bnt  that»  wben 
used  M  a  means  of  expressing  what  cannot 
otherwise  be  qnite  revealed,  it  becomes  seraphic 
We  could  spare,  rather  than  this  collection, 
much  which  ho  has  since  given  us;  possibly 
"Maud"  — without  doubt,  idyls  Uke  "The 
Golden  Supper"  and  ''Aylmer's  Field."  Look 
at  the  material  structure  of  the  poetry.  Here, 
at  last,  we  observe  the  ripening  of  that  blank- 
verse  which  had  been  suggested  in  the '  *  (Enone.  *' 
Consider  Tennyson's  handling  of  this  measure— 
the  domino  of  a  poetaster,  the  state  garment  of 
a  lofty  poet.  It  must  be  owned  that  be  now 
enriched  it  by  a  style  entirely  his  own,  and  as 
well  defined  as  those  already  established.  Fore- 
most of  the  latter  was  the  Elizabethan,  marked 
by  fk«edom  and  power,  and  never  excelled  for 
dramatic  composition.  Next,  the  Miltonic  or 
Anglo-Epic,  with  its  sonorous  grandeur  and 
stately  Roman  syntax,  of  which  "Paradise  Lost" 
is  the  masterpiece,  and  **  Hyperion  "  the  finest 
specimen  in  modern  times.  That  it  really  has 
no  place  in  our  usage  is  jyroved  by  the  fact  that 
Keats,  with  true  insight,  refused,  after  some 
experience,  to  complete  "Hyperion,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  too  many  "Miltonic  invert 
sions."  Meanwhile  blank  verse  had  been  used 
for  less  imaginative  or  less  heroical  work;  not- 
ably, for  didactic  and  moralising  essays,  by 
Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
contemplative  school. 

Tennyson's  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is 
suited  to  the  heroic  episodes  in  his  idyllic  poetry 
— the  first  important  example  being  the  "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  which  opened  the  volume  of  1842, 
and  is  now  made  a  portion  of  the  "  Idyls  of  the 
King."  I  hold  the  verse  of  that  poem  to  be  his 
own  invention,  derived  from  the  study  of  Homer 
and  his  natural  mastery  of  the  Saxon  element  in 
our  language.  Milton's  Latinism  is  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  be  un-English;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  such  a£Snity  between  the  simple 
strength  of  the  Homeric  Greek  and  that  of  the 
English  in  which  Saxon  words  prevail,  that  the 
former  can  be  rendered  into  the  latter  with 
great  effect  Tennyson  recognises  this  in  his 
prelude  to  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  deprecating  his 
heroics  as  "faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing 
worth."  But  almost  with  the  perusal  of  the 
first  two  lines, 

"  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea,** 

we  see  that  this  style  surpasses  other  blank 
verse  in  strength  and  condensation.  It  soon 
became  the  model  for  a  score  of  younger  aspir- 
ants ;  in  short,  impressed  itself  upon  the  artistic 
mind  as  a  new  and  vigoroos  form  of  oar  grandest 
English  measure. 

The  other  style  of  Tennyson's  blank  verse  is 
found  in  his  purely  idyllic  pieces,  "The  Gar- 
dener'sDanghter,"  "Dora,"  "Godiva,"  and,  upon 
a  lower  plane,  such  eclogues  as  "Audley  Court" 


and  "Edwin  Morris."  "St Simeon StyUtee" and 
"  Ulysses  "  have  eadi  a  special  manner.  In  the 
first-named  group,  the  poet  brought  to  complete- 
ness the  Victorian  idyllic  verse.  The  three  are 
models  firom  which  he  eould  not  advance;  in 
surpassing  beauty  and  naturalness  onequaUed* 
I  say,  by  many  of  his  later  efforts.  What 
Crabbe  essayed  in  a  homely  fashion,  now,  at  the 
touch  of  a  finer  artist,  became  the  perfeeUoa  of 
rural,  idyllic  tenderness.  "Dora"  is  like  a 
Hebrew  pastoral,  the  paragon  of  its  kind,  with 
not  a  quotable  detail,  a  line  too  much  or  too 
little,  but  faultless  as  a  whole.  Who  can  read 
it  without  tears!  "Godiva"  and  "The  Gar- 
doner's  Daughter"  demand  no  less  praise  for 
descriptive  felicity  of  another  kind.  But,  for 
virile  grandeur  and  astonishingly  compact  ex- 
pression, there  ia  no  blank-verse  poem,  equally 
restricted  as  to  length,  that  approaches  the 
"Ulysses;"  conception,  imagery,  and  thought 
aie  royally  imaginative,  and  the  assured  hand  is 
Tennyson's  throughout 

I  reserve  for  later  discussion  the  poet's  general 
characteristics,  fairly  displayed  in  thia  volumes 
The  great  feature  is  its  comprehensive  range;  it 
includes  a  finished  specimen  of  every  kind  of 
poetry  within  the  author's  power  to  essay.  Hie 
variety  is  surprising,  and  the  novelty  was  no 
less  so  at  the  date  of  its  appeannoe.  Here  is 
"The  Talking  Oak,"  that  marvel  of  grtoe  and 
fancy,  the  nonpareil  of  sustained  lyrics  in 
quatrain  verse ;  as  exquisite  in  filigree-work  ae 
"  The  Bape  of  the  Lock,"  with  an  airy  beauty 
and  rippling  flow,  compared  with  which  the 
motion  of  Pope's  couplets  ia  that  of  partnen  in 
an  eighteenth-century  minuet  Here  ia  the 
modem  lover  reciting  "Locksley  Hall,"  which, 
despite  its  sentimental  egotism  and  consolation 
of  the  heart  by  the  head,  has  fine  metrical 
quality,  is  fixed  in  literature,  and  fumishea 
genuine  illustrations  of  the  poet's  time.  In 
"The  Two  Voices"  and  "Hie  Vision  of  Sin" 
the  excess  of  his  speculative  intellect  makes 
itself  felt,  but  the  second  of  these  seems  to  me 
a  strained  and  fantastic  production;  for  which 
very  reason,  perchance,  it  drew  the  attention  of 
semi-metaphysical  persons  who  have  no  peroq>- 
tion  of  the  true  mission  of  poetry,  and,  by  m 
certain  affectation,  mistaken  fbr  subtilty,  has 
excited  more  comment  and  analysia  than  it  de- 
serves. "  The  Day-Dream,"  like  "The  Tslking 
Oak,"  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  for  dying 
falls,  mellifluous  cadences,  and  delicately  fanci* 
ful  pictures.  The  story  is  made  to  his  hand; 
he  rfurely  invents  a  story,  though  often,  as  in  tbe 
last-named  poem,  chancing  upon  the  conceit  of 
a  dainty  and  original  themes  Hers,  too,  ar« 
"Lady  Clare,"  "The  Lord  of  Buriefigb,"  and 
"  Edward  Gray,"  each  a  simple,  crystalline,  and 
flawless  ballad.  Nor  has  Tennyson  tver  ooan* 
posed,  in  his  minor  key,  more  enduing  and  sng- 
gestive  littie  songs  than  "  Break,  break,  break !  ** 
and  "Flow  down,  cold  Rivulet,  to  the  Sea  I  ** 
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Iwth,  alao,  in  this  yolnme.  His  bnmonr,  which 
■ddom  bccomM  him,  is  at  its  best  in  that  half- 
pensive,  half-rollicking,  wholly  poetic  composi- 
tion, dear  to  wits  and  dreamers,  **  Will  Water- 
proofs Lyrical  Monologue.**  In  this  collection, 
too,  we  find  his  early  experiments  in  the  now 
fiunons  measure  of  "In  Memoriam."  Purest 
and  highest  of  aU  the  lyrical  pieces  are  "St 
Agnes"  and  '*8ir  Oalahad,"  fall  of  white 
light,  and  each  a  stainless  fdealisation  of  its 
theme.  "Sir  Oalahad"  mast  be  recited  by  a 
darion  Toioe,'  ere  one  caii  ftiUy  appreciate  the 
•onnding  melody,  the  knightly,  heroic  ring. 
The  poet  has  neyer  chanted  a  more  ennobling 
sitrain. 

Sach  is  the  excellence,  and  such  the  unusual 
range,  of  a  Tolume  in  which  every  department  of 
poetry,  except  the  dramatic,  is  exhibited  in 
great  perfection,  if  not  at  the  most  imaginative 
height  To  the  author's  students  it  is  a  favour- 
ite among  his  books,  as  the  one  that  fairly  re- 
presents his  composite  genius.  It  powerfully 
affected  the  rising  group  of  poets,  giving  their 
work  a  tendency  which  established  its  general 
cfaaimcker  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  aspir- 
ing artist,  when,  if  he  be  a  painter,  he  tires  of 
painting  cabinet  pictures — however  much  they 
satisfy  his  admirers ;  if  a  poet,  he  says  to  him- 
self: "  £nough  of  lyrics  and  idyls ;  let  me  essay 
a  masterpiece,  a  sustained  production,  that  shall 
bear  to  my  Yormer  work  the  relation  which  an 
opera  or  oratorio  bears  to  a  composer's  sonatas 
and  cansonets."  It  may  be  that  some  feeling  of 
this  kind  impelled  Tennyson  to  write  "The 
Princess/'  the  theme  and  story  of  which  are 
both  his  own  invention.  At  that  time  he  had 
not  learned  the  truth  of  Emerson's  maxim  that 
"tradition  supplies  a  better  fable  than  any 
invention  can ; "  and  that  it  is  as  well  for  a  poet 
to  borrow  from  history  or  romance  a  tale  made 
ready  to  his  hands,  and  which  his  genius  must 
tnnsfiguTeb  The  poem  is,  as  he  entitled  it,  "A 
Medley,"  constructed  of  ancient  and  modem 
materi^a — a  show  of  mediseval  pomp  and  move- 
ment, observed  through  an  atmosphere  of  latter- 
day  thought  and  emotion ;  so  varying,  withal,  in 
the  scenes  and  language  of  its  successive  parts, 
that  one  nay  well  conceive  it  to  be  told  by  the 
group  of  thoroughbred  men  and  maidens  who, 
one  alter  another,  rehearse  its  cantos  to  beguile  a 
festive  snmmer^s  day.  I  do  not  sympathise  with 
the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
upon  this  score,  and  which  is  but  the  old  outcry 
of  the  French  classicists  sgainst  Victor  Hugo 
and  the  romance  school.  The  poet,  in  his  pre- 
lude, anticipates  every  stricture,  and  to  me  the 
anachronisms  and  impossibilities  of  the  story 
seem  not  only  lawful,  but  attractive.  Like 
thoM  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  they  invite  the 
reader  off-hand  to  a  purely  ideal  world;  he 
aeats  himself  upon  an  EngUsh  lawn,  as  upon  a 
Fenian  enchanted  carpet  — hears  the  mystic 


word  pronounced,  and,  presto  1  finds  himself  in 
fairyland.  Moreover,  Tennyson's  special  gift 
of  reducing  incongruous  details  to  a  common 
structure  and  tone  is  fully  illustrated  in  a  poem 
made 

*'to  suit  with  Ume  and  plaoe, 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Qreciui  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladiee*  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  silken  maaquende. 


This  iMTtf  a  medley  J  we  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  *  Winter's  TUe'  to  do  it  for  us." 

But  not  often  has  a  lovelier  story  been  recited. 
After  the  idylHc  introduction,  the  body  of  the 
poem  is  composed  in  a  semi-heroic  verse.  Other 
works  of  our  poet  are  greater,  bat  none  is  so 
fascinating  as  this  romantic  tale:  English 
throughout,  yet  combining  the  England  of 
OoBur-de-Lion  with  that  of  Victoria  in  one  be- 
witching picture.  Some  of  the  author^s  most 
delicately  musical  lines — "jewels  five  words 
long" — are  herein  contained,  and  the  ending  of 
each  canto  is  an  effective  piece  of  art. 

The  tournament  scene,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
book,  is  the  most  vehement  and  rapid  passage 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Tennyson's 
poetry.  By  an  approach  to  the  Homeric  swift- 
ness, it  presents  a  contrast  to  the  laborious  and 
faulty  movement  of  much  of  his  nanative  verse. 
The  songs,  added  in  the  second  edition  of  this 
poem,  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  lyrical 
composition.  Few  will  deny  that,  taken  to- 
gether, the  five  melodies:  "As  through  the 
land,"  "Sweet  and  low,"  "The  splendour  falls 
on  castle  walls,"  "Home  they  brought  her 
warrior  dead,"  and  "Ask  me  no  morel" — ^that 
these  constitute  the  finest  group  of  songs  pro- 
duced in  our  century ;  and  the  third,  known  as 
the  "Bugle  Song,"  seems  to  many  the  most 
perfect  English  lyric  since  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. In  "  The  Princess  "  we  also  find  Tenny- 
son's most  successful  studies  upon  the  model  of 
the  Tbeooritan  isometric  vene.  He  was  the 
fint  to  enrich  our  poetry  with  this  class  of 
melodies,  for  the  burlesque  pastorals  of  the 
eighteenth  century  need  not  be  considered.  Not 
one  of  the  blank-verse  songs  in  his  Arthurian 
epic  equals  in  structure  or  feeling  the  "  Tears, 
idle  tears,"  and  "0  swallow,  (wallow,  flying, 
flying  south  I "  Again,  what  witchery  of  land- 
scape and  action ;  what  fair  women  and  brave 
men,  who,  if  they  be  somewhat  stagy  and  tradi- 
tional, at  least  are  more  sharply  defined  than 
the  acton  in  our  poet's  other  romances  I  Besides, 
"The  Princess"  has  a  distinct  purpose— the 
illustration  of  woman's  struggles,  aspirations^ 
and  proper  sphere;  and  the  conclusion  is  one 
wherewith  the  instincts  of  cultured  people  are 
so  thoroughly  in  accord,  that  some  are  used  to 
answer,  when  asked  to  present  their  view  of  the 
"woman  question,"  "You  will  find  it  at  the 
close  of  'The  Princess.'"  Those  who  disagree 
with  Tennyson's  presentation  acknowledge  that 
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if  it  be  not  trae  it  is  weU  told.    HU  Ida  is,  in 
troth,  a  beantifal  and  heroic  fignre : 

"  She  bowed  as  if  to  vdl  a  noble  tear. 


Not  peace  she  looked,  the  head :  bnt  rising  up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved.    .    .    . 
.    .    .    She  stretched  her  arms  and  called 
Across  the  tumult  and  the  tumult  felL" 

Of  the  author's  shortoomings  in  this  and  other 
poems  we  have  to  speak  hereafter.  I  leave 
'*The  Princess,'*  deeming  it  the  most  yaried  and 
interesting  of  his  works  with  respect  to  freshness 
and  invention.  All  mankind  loye  a  story-teller 
such  as  Tennyson,  by  this  creation,  proved  him- 
■elf  tobe. 

In  the  youth  of  poets  it  is  the  material  value 
of  their  work  that  makes  it  precious,  and  for 
certain  gifts  of  language  and  colour  we  esteem 
one  more  highly  than  another.  When  a  sweet 
singer  dies  prematurely,  we  lament  his  loss ;  but 
in  a  poet's  later  yean  character  and  intellect 
begin  to  telL  His  other  gifts  being  equal,  he 
who  has  the  more  yigorons  mind  will  draw 
ahead  of  his  fellows,  and  take  the  front  position. 
Tennyson,  like  Browning  and  Arnold,  has  that 
which  Keats  was  bereft  of,  and  which  Words- 
worth, Landor,  and  Procter  possessed  in  full 
measure — the  gift  of  years,  and  must  be  judged 
according  to  his  fortune.  In  mental  ability  he 
comes  near  to  the  greatest  of  the  five,  and  in 
synthetic  grasp  surpasses  them  alL  Arnold's 
thought  is  wholly  included  in  Tennyson ;  if  you 
miss  Browning's  psychology,  you  find  a  more 
varied  analysis,  qualified  by  wise  restraint  His 
intellectual  growth  has  steadily  progressed, 
and  is  reflected  in  the  nature  of  his  successive 
poems. 

At  the  age  of  forty  a  man,  blessed  with  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  should  reach  the 
maturity  of  his  intellectual  power.  At  such  a 
period  Tennyson  produced  "  In  Memoriam,"  his 
most  characteristic  and  significant  work;  not 
so  ambitious  as  his  epio  of  King  Arthur,  but 
more  distinctively  a  poem  of  this  century,  and 
displaying  the  author's  genius  in  a  subjective 
form.  In  it  are  concentrated  his  wisest  refieo- 
tions  upon  life,  death,  and  immortality,  the 
worlds  within  and  without,  while  the  whole 
song  is  so  largely  uttered,  and  so  pervaded  with 
the  singer's  manner,  that  any  isolated  line  is 
recognised  at  once.  This  work  stands  by  itself: 
none  can  essay  another  upon  its  model,  without 
yielding  every  claim  to  personality  and  at  the 
risk  of  an  inferiority  that  would  be  appalling. 
The  strength  of  Tennyson's  intellect  has  full 
»<^eep  in  this  elegiac  poem — ^the  great  threnody 
of  our  htngoage,  by  virtue  of  unique  conception 
and  power.  "Lycidas,"  with  its  primrose 
beauty  and  varied  lofty  flights,  is  but  the  ex- 
tension of  a  theme  set  by  Moschus  and  Blon. 
Shelley,  in  "Adonais,"  despite  his  spiritual 
ecstasy  and  splendour  of  lament,  followed  the 


same  mastws— yes,  and  took  his  landscape  and 
imsgery  from  distant  climes.  Swinburne's  din(e 
for  Baudelaire  is  a  wonder  of  melody;  nor  do 
we  foii^et  the  "Thyrsis"  of  Arnold,  and  other 
modern  ventures  in  a  direction  where  the  sweet 
and  absolute  solemnity  of  the  Saxon  tongue  is 
most  apparent  Still,  as  an  original  and  intel- 
lectual production,  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  beyond 
them  all ;  and  a  more  important,  though  possibly 
no  more  enduring,  creation  of  rhythmic  art 

The  metrical  form  of  this  work  deserres  at- 
tention. The  author's  choice  of  the  transposed* 
quatrain  verse  was  a  pieoe  of  good  fortune.  Its 
hymnal  quality,  finely  exemplified  in  the  open- 
ing prayer,  is  always  impressive,  and,  although 
a  monotone,  no  more  monotonous  than  the 
sounds  of  natnre — ^the  murmur  of  ocean,  the 
soughing  of  the  mountain  pines.  Were  "In 
Memoriam"  written  in  direct  quatrains,  I  think 
the  effect  would  grow  to  be  unendurable.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  built  up  of  successive  lyrics, 
each  expressing  a  single  phase  of  the  poet* s 
sorrow -brooding  thought;  and  here  again  is 
followed  the  method  of  nature,  which  evolves 
cell  after  cell,  and,  joining  eadi  to  each,  con- 
stracts  the  sentient  organisation.  But  Tenny- 
son's srt-instincts  are  always  perfect;  he  does 
the  fitting  thing,  and  rarely  seeks  through 
eccentric  and  curious  moTements  to  attract  the 
popular  regard. 

As  to  scenery,  imagery,  and  general  treat- 
ment, "In  Memoriam"  is  eminently  a  British 
poem.  The  grave,  majestic,  hymnal  measure 
sweUs  like  the  peal  of  an  organ,  yet  acts  as  a 
break  on  undue  spasmodic'  outbursts  of  dis- 
cordant griefl  A  steady,  yet  varying  wart^ 
funibre;  a  sense  of  passion  held  in  check,  of 
reserved  elegiac  power.  For  the  stzain  is  svery- 
where  calm,  even  in  reheaning  a  bygone 
violence  of  emotion,  along  its  passsge  trem 
woe  to  desolation,  and  anon  by  tranquil  stages, 
to  rsTerence^  thought  aspiration,  endurance, 
hope.  On  sea  and  shore  the  elements  are  calm ; 
even  the  wild  winds  and  snows  of  winter  are 
brought  in  hand,  and  made  subservient  m  the 
bells  ring  out  the  dying  year,  to  the  new  birtlL 
of  Natnre  and  the  sure  purpose  of  eternal  God. 

Critical  objections  are  urged  against  "In 
Memoriam;"  mostly,  in  my  opinion,  such  aa 
more  fitly  apply  to  poems  upon  a  lower  grad*. 
It  ii  said  to  present  a  confusion  of  religioa 
and  scepticism,  an  attempt  to  reeondle  faith 
and  knowledge,  to  blend  the  feeling  of  Daat« 
with  that  of  Lucretius ;  but  i^  this  be  so,  Um 
author  only  follows  the  example  of  his  genera- 
tion, and  the  more  faithfully  gives  Toioe  to  its 
spiritual  questionings.  Even  here  he  is  aeeoncd 
of  "idealising  the  thoughts  of  bis  contemporo 
aries;"  to  which  we  rejoin,  in  the  words  of 
another,  "  that  great  writers  do  not  anticipate 
the  thought  of  their  age;  they  but  anticipata 
its  expression."  His  scientific  laogusge  and 
imagery  are  censured  also,  but  do  not  his  sflbrta 
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in  this  direetion,  tentative  as  they  are,  consti- 
tate  a  special  merit  ?  Failing,  as  others  have, 
to  reconcile  poetry  and  metaphysics,  he  sno- 
ceeds  better  in  speculations  inspired  by  the 
revelation  of  lens  and  laboratory.  Why  should 
not  snch  facts  be  taken  into  account!  The 
phenomenal  stage  of  art  is  passing  away,  and  all 
things,  even  poetic  diction  and  metaphor,  must 
endure  a  change.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  a 
man  like  Tennyson  will  rest  content  with  ignor- 
ing or  misstating  what  has  become  everyday 
knowledge^  The  spiritual  domain  is  still. the 
poefs  own ;  but  let  his  illustrations  be  derived 
fivm  living  truths,  rather  than  fh>m  the  worn 
and  ancient  fables  of  the  pastoral  age.  A  cer- 
tain writer  declares  that  Tennyson  shows  sound 
sense  instead  of  imaginative  power.  Not  only 
sense,  juethinks,  but  "the  sanity  of  true 
genins;'*  and  the  Strephon-and-ChloS  singers 
must  diange  their  tune,  or  be  left  without  a 
hearing.  A  charge  requiring  more  serious  con- 
sideration is  that  the  sorrow  of  "  In  Memoriam  " 
is  bat  food  for  thought,  a  passion  of  the  head, 
not  of  the  heart  The  poet,  however,  has 
reached  a  philosophical  zenith  of  his  life,  far 
above  ignoble  weakness,  and  performs  the  office 
which  an  enfranchised  spirit  might  well  require 
of  him;  building  a  mausoleum  of  immortal 
verse — conceiving  his  friend  as  no  longer  dead, 
but  as  having  solved  the  mysteries  they  so  often 
have  discussed  together.  If  there  is  didacticism 
in  the  poem,  it  is  a  teaching  which  leads  ad 
wtftt,  by  a  path  strictly  within  the  province  of 
an  elegiac  minstrel's  song. 

For  the  rest,  '*  In  Memoriam  *'  is  a  serene  and 
truthful  panorama  of  refined  experiences ;  filled 
with  pictures  of  gentle  scholastic  life,  and  of 
Eng^h  soenery  through  all  the  changes  of  a 
rolling  year;  expressing,  moreover,  the  thoughts 
engendered'  by  these  changes.  When  too 
sombre,  it  is  lightened  by  sweet  reminiscences ; 
when  too  light,  recalled  to  grief  by  stanas  that 
have  the  deep  solemnity  of  a  passing  belL 
Among  its  author's  productions  it  is  the  one 
most  valued  by  educated  and  professional 
readersL  BecenUy,  a  number  of  authors  having 
been  asked  to  name  three  leading  poems  of  this 
century  which  they  would  most  prefer  to  have 
written,  each  gave  "In  Memoriam "  either  the 
first  or  second  place  upon  his  list  Obviously  it  is 
not  a  work  to  read  at  a  sitting,  nor  to  take 
up  in  every  mood,  but  one  in  which  we  are 
sure  to  find  something  of  worth  in  every  stanza. 
It  contains  more  notable  sayings  than  any  other 
of  Tennyson's  poems.  The  wisdom,  yearnings, 
and  aspirations  of  a  noble  mind  are  here ;  curi- 
ous reasoning,  for  once,  is  not  out  of  place ;  the 
poet's  imagination,  shut  in  upon  itself,  strives 
to  irradiate  with  inward  light  the  mystic  pro- 
blems of  life.  At  the  dose,  nature's  eternal 
mirsde  is  made  symbolic  of  the  soul's  jmlin- 
genesis,  and  the  tender  and  beautiful  marriage- 
Uy  tranqnilliaes  the  reader  with  the  thought  of 


the  dear  common  joys  which  are  the  heritage  of 
every  living  kind. 

In  the  year  1850  Tennyson  received  the  laurel, 
and  almost  immediately  was  called  upon  by  the 
national  sentiment  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
his  poetic  office.  The  "Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Welliogton"  was  the  first,  and 
remains  the  most  smbitious,  of  his  patriotic 
lyrics.  This  tribute  to  the  "  last  great  English- 
man" may  be  fairly  pronounced  equal  to  the 
occasion ;  a  respectable  performance  for  Tenny- 
son, a  strong  one  for  another  poet.  None  but  a 
great  artist  could  have  written  it,  yet  it  scarcely 
is  a  great  poem,  and  certainly,  though  Tenny- 
son's most  important  ode,  is  not  comparable 
with  his  predecessor's  lofty  discourse  upon  the 
"Intimations  of  Immortality."  Several  pass- 
ages have  become  folk-words,  such  as  "0  good 
grey  head  which  all  men  knew  1"  and 

"  This  Is  England's  greatest  son- 
He  that  gained  a  hundred  fights, 
Kor  ever  lost  an  English  gun ! " 

but  the  ode,  upon  the  whole,  is  laboured,  built 
up  of  high-sounding  lines  and  refrains  after  the 
manner  of  Dryden,  in  which  rhetoric  often  is 
substituted  for  imagination  and  richness  of 
thought. 

The  laureate  never  has  been  at  ease  in 
handling  events  of  the  day.  To  his  brooding 
and  essentially  poetic  nature  such  matters  seem 
of  no  more  moment,  beside  the  mysteries  of 
eternal  beauty  and  truth,  than  was  the  noise  of 
catapults  and  armed  men  to  Archimedes  study- 
ing out  problems  during  the  city's  siege.  If  he 
succeeds  at  all  with  them,  it  is  by  sheer  will 
and  workmanship.  Even  then  his  voice  is 
hollow,  and  his  didacticism,  as  in  "Maud," 
artificial  and  insincere.  The  laurel,  and  the 
fame  which  now  had  come  to  him,  seemed  for  a 
time  to  bring  him  more  in  sympathy  with  his 
countrymen,  and  he  made  an  honest  endeavour 
to  rehearse  their  achievements  in  his  song. 
The  result,  seen  in  the  volume  "Maud,  and 
other  Poems,"  illustrates  what  I  say.  Here  are 
contained  his  prominent  occasional  pieces,  "  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  the  Wellington 
ode,  and  the  metrical  romance  from  which  the 
volume  takes  its  name.  After  several  revisions, 
the  Baladavan  Ijrric  has  passed  into  literature, 
but  ranks  below  the  nobler  measures  of  Drayton 
and  CampbeU.  "Maud,"  however,  with  its 
strength  and  weakness,  has  divided  public 
opinion  more  than  any  other  of  the  author's 
works.  I  think  that  his  judicious  students  will 
not  demur  to  my  opinion  that  it  is  quite  below 
his  other  sustained  productions ;  rather,  that  it 
is  not  sustained  at  all,  but,  while  replete  with 
beauties,  weak  and  uneven  as  a  whole— and 
that  this  is  due  to  the  poet's  having  gone  out- 
side his  own  nature,  and  to  his  surrender  of  the 
joy  of  art,  in  an  effort  to  produce  something 
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that  should  at  once  catch  the  favour  of  the 
multitude.    "Maud**  ia  scanty  in  theme^  thin 
in  treatment,  poor  in  thought ;  but  has  musical 
episodes,  with  much  fine  scenery  and  dictioh. 
It  is  a  greater  medley  than  '*Tho  Princess," 
shifting  from  vague  speculations  to  passionate 
outbreaks,  and  glorying  in  one  famous  and 
beautiful  noctum  — but  all  intermixed  with 
cheap  satire^  and  conspicuous  for  aifectationii 
unworthy  of  the  poet.    The  pity  of  it  was  that 
this  production  appeared  when  Tennyson  sud- 
denly had  become  fashionable,  in  England  and 
America,  through  his  accession  to  the  laureate's 
honours,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its 
theme  and  ecceutric  qualities,  had  a  wider  read- 
ing than  his  previous  works :  not  only  among  the 
masses^  to  whom  the  other  volumes  had  beensesled 
books,  but  among  tbonghtful  people,  who  now 
first  made  the  poet's  acquaintance  and  received 
"Maud"  as  the  foremost  example  of  his  style. 
First  impressions  are  lasting^  and  to  this  day 
Tennyson  is  deemed,  by  many  of  the  lattc^ 
class,  an  apostle  of  tinsel  and  affectation.    In 
our  own  country  especially,  his  popular  reputa- 
tion began  with  '*Maud"— a  work  which,  for 
lack  of  constructive  beauty,  is  the  opposite  of 
his  other  narrative  poems. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  volume  of  1865  was 
an  idyl,  **The  Brook,"  which  is  charmingly 
finished  and  contains  a  swift  and  rippling  inter- 
lyric  delightful  to  every  reader.  A  winsome, 
novel  stanzaic  form,  possibly  of  the  laureate's 
own  invention,  is  to  be  found  in  *'The  Daisy," 
and  in  the  Horatian  lines  to  his  friend  ICaurioe. 
Here,  too,  is  much  of  that  felicitous  word-paint- 
ing for  which  he  is  deservedly  renowned : 

"  O  ICilan,  O  the  chanUng  quires. 
The  giant  windows'  blaaoned  fires, 

The  height,  the  upace,  the  gloom,  the  g^ory  1 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires ! 


"  How  faintly-flushed,  how  phantom-fidr. 
Was  Monte  Rom,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pendlled  vallejs 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air.** 

We  come  at  last  to  Tennyson's  master-work, 
Fo  recently  brought  to  a  completion  after  the 
labour  of  twenty  years— during  which  period 
the  separate  *'  Idyls  of  the  King  "  had  appesred 
from  time  to  time.  Nave  and  transept,  aisle 
after  aisle,  the  Gothic  minster  has  extended, 
until,  with  the  addition  of  a  cloister  here  and  a 
chapel  yonder,  the  structure  stands  complete. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  poet  at  first  expected  to 
compose  an  epic.  It  has  grown  insensibly, 
under  the  hands  of  one  man  who  has  given  it 
the  best  years  of  his  life — ^but  somewhat  as 
Wolf  conceived  the  Homeric  poems  to  have 
grown,  chant  by  chant,  until  the  time  came  for 
the  whole  to  be  welded  together  in  heroic  form. 
Yet  in  other  great  epics  the  action  rarely  ceases, 
the  links  are  connected,  and  the  movement. 


continues  from  day  to  day  until  the  end.  Here, 
we  have  a  series  of  idyls — ^like  the  tapestry-work 
illustrations  of  a  romance,  scene  after  aoene^ 
with  much  changd  of  actors  and  emotions^  yet 
all  leading  to  one  solemn  and  tragic  cloeew  It 
is  the  epic  of  chivalry— the  Christian  ideal  of 
chivalry  which  we  have  deduced  fhnn  a  barbaric 
source  —  our  conception  of  what  knighthood 
should  be,  rather  than  what  it  really  was ;  but 
so  skilfully  wrought  of  high  imaginings,  fiairy 
spells,  fantastic  legends,  and  medieval  splen- 
dours, that  the  whole  work,  suffused  with  the 
Tennysonian  glamour  of  golden  mist,  seems  like 
a  chronicle  illuminated  by  saintly  hands,  and 
often  blazes  with  light  like  that  which  flashed 
from  the  holy  wizard's  book  when  the  covers  wevs 
unclasped.  And,  indeed,  if  this  be  not  the 
greatest  narrative  poem  since  '*  Paradise  Loet,** 
what  other  English  production  are  yon  to  name 
in  its  place?  Never  so  lofty  as  the  grander 
portions  of  Milton's  epic,  it  is  more  evenly  sus- 
tained and  has  no  long  prosaic  passages ;  whils 
''Paradise  Lost"  is  justly  declared  to  be  a  woik 
of  superhuman  genius  impoverished  by  dreaiy 
wastes  of  theology. 

Tennyson  early  struck  a  vein  in  the  black- 
letter  compilation  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  A 
tale  was  already  fashioned  to  his  use,  fkom 
which  to  derive  his  legends  and  exalt  them 
whatsoever  spiritual  meanings  they  might 
quire.  The  picturesque  qualities  of  the  old 
Anglo-Breton  romance  fascinated  his  youth 
and  found  lyrical  expression  in  the  weird, 
melodious,  pre-Raphaelite  ballad  of  "The  I^dy 
of  Shalott"  The  young  poet  here  attained 
great  excellence  in  a  walk  which  Roaeetti  aad 
his  pupils  have  since  chosen  for  their  own,  aad 
his  early  studies  are  on  a  level  with  some  of 
their  masterpieces.  Until  recently,  they  have 
made  success  in  this  direction  a  QMcial  aim* 
while  Tennyson  would  not  be  restricted  even  to 
sudi  attractive  work,  but  went  steadily  o^ 
claiming  the  entire  field  of  imaginative  rssearek 
as  the  poet's  own. 

His  strong  allegorical  bent,  evinced  in  that 
early  lyric,  was  heightened  by  analysis  of  tho 
Arthurian  legends.  The  English  caught  this 
tendency,  long  since^  from  the  Italians;  Um 
Elizabethan  era  was  so  charged  with  i^  that  tlM  i 
courtiers  of  the  Virgin -Queen  hardly  oonld  \ 
speak  without  a  mystical  double-meaning — ^fSor 
an  illustration  of  which  read  the  dialogue  ia 
certain  portions  of  Kingsley's  *' Amyas  Lsig^** 
From  Sidney  and  Spenser  down  to  plain  John 
Bunyan,  and  even  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  allogovy 
is  a  natural  English  mode ;  and,  while  adopted 
in  several  of  Tennyson's  pieces,  it  finds  a  sp«aftal 
development  in  the  '*  Idyls  of  the  King." 

The  name  thus  bestowed  upon  the  sari^  li^ 
stalments  of  this  production  seems  less  t^trtwd 
to  its  complete  form.    Like  the  waOs  of  1V»X,  it 

'*  Rose  slowly  to  a  muaio  slowly  bresthcd, 
A  cloud  that  gathered  shape.** 
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Tho  shape  no  longer  is  idyllic,  and  doabt  no 
longer  exiata  whether  a  sncoeasfal  epic  can  be 
written  in  a  mature  period  of  national  literature. 
We  ha^e  one  here,  but  lubdivided  into  ten 
distinct  poems,  each  of  which  suits  the  canonical 
requirement,  and  may  be  read  at  a  single  sitting. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  a  marked  dilference  in 
style  between  the  original  and  later  portions  of 
this  work.  The  "Morte  d' Arthur"  of  1842  is 
Homeric  to  the  ftirthest  degree  possible  in  the 
slow,  Saxon  morement  of  the  Terse;  grander, 
with  its  "  hollow  oes  and  aes,"  than  any  succeed- 
ing canto,  always  excepting  "Guinevere,"  Nor 
do  I  think  the  later  idyls  equal  to  those  four 
which  iirst  were  issued  in  one  volume,  and 
which  so  cleared  the  laureate's  fame  from  the 
doubts  suggested  by  "  Maud,  and  Other  Poems. " 
"Vivien"  is  a  bold  and  subtle  analysis,  a  closer 
study  of  certain  human  types  than  Tennyson  is 
wont  to  make.  "Elaine"  still  remains,  for 
pathetic  sweetness  and  absolute  beauty  of  narra- 
tive and  rhythm,  dearest  to  the  heart  of  maiden, 
youth,  or  sage.  "Enid,"  while  upon  the  lower 
level  of  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre  "  and  "  Oareth  and 
Lynette,"  is  clear  and  strong,  and  shows  a 
freedom  fh>m  mannerism  characteristic  of  the 
author's  best  period.  It  would  seem  that  his 
creative  vigour  reached  its  height  during  the 
eomposition  of  these  four  idyls;  certainly,  since 
the  production  of  "  Enoch  Arden,"  at  an  early 
sabeequent  date,  he  has  not  advanced  in  fresh- 
ness and  imagination.  His  greatest  achievement 
still  is  that  noblest  of  modem  episodes,  the  canto 
entitled  "Guinevere,"  surcharged  with  tragic 
pathos  and  high  dramatic  power.  He  never  has 
so  reached  the  paano  vers  of  the  early  dramatists 
as  in  this  imposing  scene.  There  is  nothing 
finer  in  modem  verse  than  the  interview  between 
Arthur  and  his  remorseful  wife;  nothing  loftier 
than  the  passage  beginning : 

**  IrO !  1  forgive  thee,  m  eternal  Qod 
fbtgives:  do  thou  (or  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 
Bat  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  lovedT 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing !    O  imperial-moulded  form. 
And  beanty  sneh  as 'never  woman  wore, 
Until  it  oame  a  kingdom's  curve  with  thee— 

1  cannot  tonch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine. 

Bat  iMieelot's :  nayi  they  never  were  the  king's.** 

When  this  idyl  first  appeared,  what  elevation 
seiied  npon  the  soul  of  every  poetic  aspirant  as 
he  read  it  I  What  despair  of  rivalling  a  passion 
so  imaginative,  an  art  so  mijestio  and  supreme  1 
I  have  referred  to  the  Homeric  manner  of  the 
fragment  now  made  the  conclusion  of  the  epic, 
snd  enUtled  "The  Piusing  of  Arthur."  The 
Bsgnifioent  battle-pieoe,  by  which  it  is  here  pre- 
luded, is  so  diffisrent  in  manner  fh>m  the  ori- 
ginal "Morte  d'Arthur,"  that  both  are  injured 
by  their  Juxtaposition.  The  canto,  moreover, 
plainly  weakens  at  the  dose.  The  epic  properly 
ends  with  the  Une, 


The  poet's  sense  of  proportion  here  works  iiguri- 
ously,  uiging  him.  to  bring  out  fully  the  moral 
of  his  allegory,  albeit  the  effect  really  is  harmed 
by  this  addition  of  the  sequel,  down  to  the  line 
which  finishes  the  work : 


u 


And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year." 


<« 


And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away/ 


In  conclusion,  observe  the  technical  features 
of  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  a  canto  recently 
added  to  the  poem.  It  displays  Tennyson's 
latest,  not  his  beat  manner,  carried  on  to  an 
extreme;  the  verse  is  clamped  together,  with 
every  conjunction  omitted  that  can  be  spared, 
yet  interspersed  with  lines  of  a  galloping,  re- 
dundant nature,  as  if  the  laureate  were  some- 
what influenced  by  Swinburne  and  adapting 
himself  to  a  fashion  of  the  time.  A  special 
fault  is  the  substitution  of  alliteration  for  the 
simple  excellence  of  his  standard  verse.  This 
may  be  a  concession  to  the  modern  school,  or 
a  result  of  his  mousing  among  pre-Chaucerian 
ballads.  It  palls  on  the  ear,  as  does  the  poet's 
excessive  reiteration  and  play  upon  words.  We 
are  compensated  for  all  this  by  a  stalwart  pre- 
sentation of  that  fine  old  English  which  Emerson 
has  pronounced  "  a  stem  and  dreadful  language. " 
The  public  is  indebted  to  Tennyson  for  a  restora- 
tion of  precious  Saxon  words,  too  long  for- 
gotten, which,  we  trust,  will  hereafter  maintain 
their  ground.  He  is  a  purifier  of  our  tongue,  a 
resistant  to  the  novelties  of  slang  and  affecta- 
tion intruded  upon  our  literature  by  the  mixture 
of  races  and  the  extension  of  English-speaking 
colonies  to  every  dime  and  continent  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  probable  that  another  sustained 
poem  will  hereafter  be  written  upon  the  Arthu- 
rian legends.  Milton's  dream  inconsonant  with 
his  own  time  and  higher  aspirations,  has  at  last 
its  due  fulfilment  The  subject  waited  long,  a 
sleeping  beauty,  until  the  "fated  fairy-prince" 
came,  woke  it  into  life,  and  the  spell  is  for  ever 
at  an  end.  But  who  shall  say  whether  future 
generations  will  rate  this  epic  as  highly  as  we 
do ;  whether  it  will  sUnd  out  like  "  The  Faerie 
Queene"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  as  one  of  the 
epochal  compositions  by  which  an  age  is  symbol- 
ised? More  than  one  poem,  or  series  of  poems 
—Drayton's  "  The  Barons'  Wars,"  for  insUnce— 
has  wrongly  in  its  own  time  been  thought  a  work 
of  this  dass,  though  now  men  say  of  it  that 
only  the  shadow  of  its  name  remains.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  no  right  to  declare  of  the  "  Idyls 
of  the  King,"  as  of  "In  Memoriam,"  that  it  u 
so  original,  so  representative  both  of  the  author 
and  of  his  period,  as  to  defy  the  dust  of  time. 

A  famous  Ufe  often  falls  short  of  its  promise. 
Temperament  and  droumstance  hedge  it  with 
obstacles;  or,  perhaps,  the  "Fury  with  the  ab- 
horred sheara"  dits  its  thin-spun  tissue  before  the 
dedsive  hour.  In  the  case  of  Tennyson  this  has 
been  reversed.  He  has  advanced  by  regular  stages 
to  the  highest  office  of  a  poet    More  fortunate 
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than  Landor,  he  was  suited  to  the  time,  and  the 
time  to  his  genins;  he  has  been  happier  than 
Keats  or  Shelley  in  length  of  years,  and,  in  ease 
of  circnmstanoes,  than  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
or  Hood.  Had  he  died  after  completing  the 
epic,  his  work  would  still  seem  rounded  and 
complete.  Sorely  a  poet's  youthful  dream  never 
was  more  fhlly  realised,  and  we  must  regard  the 
laureate's  genius  as  developed  through  good 
fortune  to  the  utmost  degree  permitted  by  inher- 
ent limitations. 

During  the  growth  of  this  epic  he  has,  how- 
ever, produced  a  few  other  poems  which  take 
high  rank.  Of  these,  "Enoch  Arden,"  in  sus- 
tained beauty,  bears  a  relation  t(>  his  shorter 
pastorals  similar  to  that  existing  between  the 
epic  and  his  minor  heroic  verse.  Coming  within 
the  average  range  of  emotions,  it  has  been  very 
widely  read.  This  poem  is  in  its  author's  purest 
idyllic  style;  noticeable  for  evenness  of  tone, 
clearness  of  diction,  successful  description  of 
coast  and  ocean— finally,  for  the  loveliness  and 
fidelity  of  its  genrt  scenes.  In  study  of  a  class 
below  him,  hearts  "centred  in  the  sphere  of 
common  duties,"  the  laureate  is  unsurpassed. 
A  far  different  creation  is  "  Lucretius,"  a  brood- 
ing character  with  which  Tennyson  is  quite  in 
sympathy.  He  has  invested  it  with  a  certain 
restless  grandeur,  yet  hardly,  I  should  conceive, 
wrought  out  the  work  he  thought  possible  when 
the  theme  was  first  suggested  to  his  mind.  He 
found  its  limits  and  contented  himself  with  por- 
traying a  gloomy,  isolated  figure,  as  strongly 
and  subtly  as  Browning  would  have  drawn  it, 
and  with  a  terseness  beyond  the  latter's  art 

I  have  alreadyspoken  of  "The Golden  Supper" 
and  "  Aylmer's  Field."  Among  other  and  better 
pieces,  "Sea-Dreams"— a  poem  of  measureless 
satire  and  much  idyllic  beauty — "Tithonus," 
"  The  Voyage  " — a  fine  lyric — and  such  masterly 
ballads  as  "The  Victor,"  "The  Captor,"  and 
"  The  Sailor-Boy,"  will  not  be  foigotten.  It  is 
worth  while  to  observe  the  few  dialect  poems 
which  Tennyson  has  written — thrown  off,  as  if 
merely  to  show  that  he  could  be  easily  first  in  a 
field  which  he  resigns  to  others.  The ' '  Northern 
Farmer"  ballads,  old  and  new,  are  the  best 
English  dialect  studies  of  our  time.  Among  his 
minor  diversions  are  light  occasional  pieces  and 
some  experiments  in  classical  measures— often 
finished  sketches,  germs  of  works  to  which  he 
has  given  no  further  attention.  He  saw  that 
"  Boadicea"  offered  no  such  field  as  that  afforded 
by  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  wisely  gave  it 
over.  Again,  he  unquestionably  could  have 
made  a  great  blank-verse  translation  of  Homer, 
but  chose  the  better  part  in  devoting  his  middle 
life  solely  to  creative  work.  The  world  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  a  poet's  golden  prime  in  the  labours 
of  a  translator. 

In  whatsoever  light  we  examine  the  character- 
istics of  the  laureate's  genius,  the  complete  and 


even  balance  of  his  poetry  is  from  first  to  last 
conspicuous.  It  exhibits  that  just  oomlunatioD 
of  lyrical  elements  which  makes  a  symphony, 
wherein  it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  quality  pre- 
dominates. Reviewing  minor  poets,  we  think 
this  one  attractive  for  the  wild  flavour  of  bii 
unstudied  verse;  another,  for  the  gush  and 
music  of  his  songs ;  a  third,  for  idyllic  sweetnen 
or  tragic  power;  but  in  Tennyson  we  have  the 
strong  repose  of  art,  whereof— as  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  nature— the  world  is  slow  to  tire.  It  has 
become  conventional,  but  remember  that  nothing 
endures  to  the  point  of  conventionalism  which  ii 
not  based  upon  lasting  rules;  that  it  once  was 
new  and  refreshing,  and  is  sure,  in  future  dayi, 
to  regain  the  early  charm. 

The  one  thing  longed  for,  and  most  frequently 
missed,  in  work  of  this  kind,  is  the  very  wilding 
flavour  of  which  I  speak.  We  are  not  always 
broad  enough  and  elevated  enough  to  be  content 
with  symphonic  art  Guinevere  wearies  of 
Arthur.  There  are  times  when  a  tart  apple,  a 
crust  of  bread,  a  bit  of  wild  honey,  are  worth 
more  to  us  than  all  the  delicacies  of  the  laider. 
We  wish  more  rugged  outbreaks,  more  impetu- 
ous discerds ;  we  listen  for  the  sudden  irregular 
trill  of  the  thicket  songster.  The  Ailness  of 
Tennyson's  art  evades  the  charm  of  spontaneity. 
How  rarely  he  takes  you  by  surprise  1  fits 
stream  is  sweet,  assured,  strong;  but  how  seldom 
the  abrupt  bend,  the  plunge  of  the  cataracti  the 
thunder  and  the  spray!  Doubtless  he  has 
enthusiasms,  but  all  are  held  in  hand;  college 
life,  study,  restraint,  comfort^  reverence,  have 
done  their  work  upon  him.  He  is  well  broken, 
as  we  say  of  a  thoroughbred — ^proud  and  true, 
and,  though  he  makes  few  bursts  of  speed,  keeps 
easily  forward,  and  is  sure  to  be  first  at  the 
stand. 

We  come  back  to  the  avowal  that  in  technical 
excellence,  as  an  artist  in  verse,  Alfred  Tenny- 
son is  the  greatest  of  modem  poets.  Other 
masters,  old  or  new,  have  surpassed  him  in 
special  instances;  but  he  is  the  one  who  rsnly 
nods,  and  who  always  finishes  his  verM  to  the 
extreme.  Not  that  he  is  trw  ttom  weaknesses ; 
to  the  present  day,  when  pushed  for  inspiration, 
he  resorts  to  inventions  as  disagreeable  as  the 
affectation  which  repelled  many  healthy  minds 
from  his  youthfU  lyrics.  Faults  of  thii  sort, 
in  "  Maud  "  and  later  poems,  have  somewhat  pre- 
judiced another  class  of  readers — people  whO| 
with  what  a  critic  denominates  their  "eighteenth 
century  "  taste,  still  pay  homage  to  the  gsnios 
of  Pope  for  merits  which  the  laureate  has  in  even 
greater  excess.  A  question  recently  has  been 
mooted,  whether  Milton,  were  he  living  in  our 
time,  could  write  "  Paradise  Lost! "  A  no  Issi 
interesting  conjecture  would  relate  to  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  we  should  have  firom  VopB,  were 
he  of  Tennyson's  generation.  The  phjsicsl 
traits  of  the  two  men  being  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance, no  doubt  many  will  »cout  my  snggeitioo 
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that  tilt)  vene  of  the  fonner  might  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  latter.  Pope  excelled  in 
qualities  which,  mutatis  mtUandia,  are  noticeable 
in  TennyBon:  finish  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  the  elevation  of  eommon  things  to  fanciful 
beauty.  Here,  again,  compare  '*The  Rape  of 
the  Lock"  with  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and 
especiaUy  with  **  The  Talking  Oak."  A  faculty 
of  "saying  things,"  which,  in  Pope  (his  being  a 
cruder  age,  when  persons  needed  that  homely 
wisdom  which  seems  trite  enough  in  our  day), 
became  didacticism,  in  Tennyson  is  sweetly 
natunl  and  poetic  Since  the  period  of  the 
**  Essay  on  Man,"  from  what  writer  can  you  cull 
80  many  wise  and  fine  proverbial  phrases  as 
from  the  poet  who  says : 

"Tls  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ;  '* 

**  Kind  beurts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Normao  blood ; " 

*'  There  lives  more  teith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds ; " 

who  puts  the  theory  of  evolution  in  a  couplet 
when  he  sings  of 

"  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  ;** 

who  no  iersely  avows  that 

*'  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers ;  ** 
"Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard ; " 

and,  again : 

"  Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ;  '* 

from  whom  else  so  many  of  these  proverbs, 
which  are  not  isolated,  but,  as  in  Pope's  works, 
recur  by  tens  and  scores?  Curious  felicities  of 
v«rse: 

**  Liborioos  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere ;  ** 

lines  which  record  the  most  exquisite  tlirills  of 
life: 

**  Onr  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the 
lips;" 

and  nnforgotten  similes : 

*'  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death ; " 

soch  beauties  as  these  occur  in  multitudes,  and 
literslly  make  up  the  body  of  the  laureate's 
song.  In  feeling,  imagination,  largeness  of 
heart  and  head,  the  diminutive  satirist  can 
enter  into  no  comparison  with  our  poet,  but  the 
situation  is  otherwise  as  respects  finish  and 
nxoralistic  power.  The  essence  of  Pope's  art  was 
falac,  because  it  was  the  product  of  a  false  age ; 
I>ryden  had  been  his  guide  to  the  stilted  heroics 
of  the  French  school,  which  so  long  afterwards, 
Pope  lending  them  such  authority,  stalked 
tliiTMigh  English  verseu  In  this  day  he  would, 
like  Tennyson,  have  found  his  masters  among 
the  early,  natural  poets,  or  obtained,  in  a 
direct  manner,  what  classicism  he  needed,  and 


not  through  Gallic  filters.  Yet  it  is  not  long 
since  I  heard  an  eminent  roan  landing  Pope  for 
the  very  characteristics  which,  as  here  shown, 
are  conspicuous  in  Tennyson ;  and  decrying  the 
latter,  misled  by  that  chance  acquaintance  with 
his  poetry  which  is  worse  than  no  acquaintance 
at  all.  In  mggestiveness  Pope  was  singularly 
deficient;  his  constructive  faculty  so  prevailed, 
that  he  left  nothing  to  the  reader's  fancy, 
but  explained  to  the  end.  He  had  no  such 
moods  as  those  evoked  by  "Tears,  idle  tears," 
and  "Break,  break,  breal^I"  and  therefore  his 
verses  never  suggest  them.  In  irony  Tennyson 
would  equal  Pope,  had  he  not  risen  above  it. 
The  man  who  wrote  '*  The  New  Timon  and  the 
Poets,"  and  afterwards  rebuked  himself  for  so 
doing,  could  write  another  "Dunoiad,"  or,  with- 
out resort  to  any  models,  a  still  more  polished 
and  bitter  satire  of  bis  own. 

Tennyson's  original  and  fastidious  art  is  of 
itself  a  theme  for  an  essay.  The  poet  who 
studies  it  may  well  despair;  he  never  can  excel 
it,  and  is  tempted  to  a  reactionary  carelessness, 
trusting  to  make  his  individuality  felt  thereby. 
Its  strength  is  that  of  perfection ;  its  weakness, 
the  over-perfection  which  marks  a  still-life 
painter.  Here  is  the  absolute  sway  of  metre, 
compelling  every  rhyme  and  measure  needful 
to  the  thought;  here  are  sinuous  alliterations, 
unique  and  varying  breaks  and  pauses,  winged 
flights  and  falls,  the  glory  of  sound  and  colour, 
everywhere  present,  or,  if  missing,  absent  of  the 
poet's  free  will.  Art  so  complex  was  not  possible 
until  centuries  of  literature  had  passed,  and  au 
artist  could  overlook  the  field,  essay  each  style, 
and  evolve  a  metrical  result,  which  should  be  to 
that  of  earlier  periods  what  the  music  of  Meyer- 
beer and  Rossini  is  to  the  narrower  range  of 
Picdni  or  Gluck.  In  Tennyson's  artistic  con- 
scientiousness, he  is  the  opposite  of  that  com- 
}ieer  who  approaches  him  most  nearly  in  years 
and  strength  of  intellect,  Robert  Browning. 
His  gift  of  language  is  not  so  copious  as  Swin- 
burne's, yet  through  its  use  the  higher  excel- 
lence is  attained.  But  I  shall  elsewhere  write 
of  these  matters.  Let  me  conclude  my  remarks 
upon  the  laureate's  art  with  a  reference  to  his 
unfaUing  taste  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
This  is  neatly  exemplified  in  the  openings,  and 
especially  in  the  endingB  of  his  idyls.  "Audley 
Court"  very  well  illustrates  what  I  mean. 
Observe,  also,  the  beautiful  dedication  of  his 
collected  works  to  the  Queen,  and  the  solemn 
and  faithful  character-painting  of  the  tribute  to 
Prince  Albert  which  forms  the  prelude  to  the 
"  Idyls  of  the  King."  The  two  dedications  are 
equal  to  the  best  ever  written,  and  each  is  a 
poem  by  itself.  They  fully  sustained  the  wisdom 
of  Victoria's  choice  of  a  successor  to 

"  This  laurel,  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  hose." 

Leaving  the  architecture  of  Tennyson's  i>oetry 
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and  coining  to  the  sentiment  which  it  seeks  to 
express,  we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  an 
idyllic,  or  picturesque  mode  of  conveying  that 
sentiment  is  the  one  natural  to  this  poet,  if  not 
the  only  one  permitted  by  his  limitations.  In 
this  he  surpasses  all  the  poets  since  Theocritus ; 
and  his  work  is  greater  than  the  Syracusan's, 
because  his  thought  and  period  are  greater. 
His  eyes  are  his  purveyors ;  with  **  wisdom  at 
one  entrance  quite  shut  out "  he  would  be  help- 
less. To  use  the  lingo  of  the  phrenologists,  his 
locality  is  better  than  his  individuality.  He 
does  not,  like  Browning,  catch  the  secret  of  a 
master-passion,  nor,  like  the  old  dramatists,  the 
very  life  of  action ;  on  the  contrary,  be  gives  us 
an  ideal  picture  of  an  ideal  person,  but  set 
against  a  background  more  tangible  than  other 
artists  can  draw — ^making  the  accessories,  and 
even  the  atmosphere,  convey  the  meaning  of  his 
poem.  As  we  study  his  verse,  and  the  sound 
and  colour  of  it  enter  our  souls,  we  think  with 
him,  we  partake  of  his  feeling,  and  are  led  to 
regions  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  open 
for  us  except  in  this  suggestive  way.  The  fidel- 
ity of  his  accessories  is  peculiar  to  the  time; 
realistic,  without  the  Flemish  homeliness ;  true 
as  pre-Raphaelltisni,  but  mellowed  with  the 
atmosphere  of  a  riper  art.  This  idyllic  method 
is  not  that  of  the  most  inspired  poets  and  the 
most  impassioned  periods.  But  merely  as  a 
descriptive  writer,  who  is  so  delightful  as  Ten- 
nyson? He  has  the  unerring  first  touch,  which 
in  a  single  line  proves  the  artist;  and  it  justly 
has  been  remarked  that  there  is  more  true  Eng- 
lish h&ndsc&pe  in  many  an  isolated  stanza  of  "  In 
Memoriam"  than  in  the  whole  of  *'  The  Seasons  " 
— that  vaunted  descriptive  poem  of  a  former 
century.  A  paper  has  been  written  upon  the 
Lincolnshire  scenery  depicted  in  his  poems,  and 
we  might  have  others,  just  as  well,  upon  his 
marine  or  highland  views.  He  is  a  bom  ob- 
server of  physical  nature,  and,  whenever  he 
applies  an  adjective  to  some  object,  or  passingly 
alludes  to  some  phenomenon  which  others  have 
not  noted,  is  almost  infallibly  correct.  Possibly 
he  does  this  too  methodically,  but  his  opponents 
cannot  deny  that  his  outdoor  rambles  are  guided 
by  their  eloquent  apostle's  "Lamp  of  Truth." 

His  limitations  are  nearly  as  oonspicnous  as 
his  abundant  gifts.  They  are  indicated,  first, 
by  a  style  pronounced  to  the  degree  of  manner- 
ism, and,  secondly,  by  failure,  until  within  a 
very  recent  date,  to  produce  dramatic  work  of 
the  genuine  kind. 

With  respect  to  his  style,  it  may  be  said  that 
Tennyson — while  objective  in  the  variety  of  his 
themes,  and  in  ability  to  separate  his  own  ex- 
perience from  their  development — is  the  most 
subjective  of  poets  in  the  distinguishable  flavour 
of  his  language  and  rhythm.  Beading  him  you 
might  not  guess  his  life  and  story — ^the  reverse 
of  which  is  true  with  Byron,  whom  I  take  as  a 
familiar  example  of  the  subjective  in  literature ; 


nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  a  single 
line,  or  an  entire  specimen,  of  the  l&nreate*s 
poems,  without  feeling  that  they  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  same  master,  or  of  aome 
disciple  who  has  caught  his  fascinating  and 
contagious  style. 

I  speak  of  his  second  limitation,  with  a  ftill 
knowledge  that  many  claim  a  dramatic  crown 
for  the  author  of  the  "Northern  FanDca-,'* 
"Tithonus,"  "St  Simeon  Stylites^—for  the 
poet  of  the  Round  Tkble  and  the  Holy  GraiL 
But  isolated  studies  az6  not  sufficient ;  a  group 
of  living  men  and  women  is  necessary  to  broad 
dramatic  action.  Tennyson  forces  his  char- 
acters to  adapt  themselves  to  preoonoeived, 
statuesque  ideals  of  his  own.  His  chief  snooess 
is  with  those  in  humble  life ;  in  "  Enoch  Arden,** 
and  elsewhere,  he  has  very  sweetly  depicted  the 
emotions  of  simple  natures,  rarely  at  a  sublime 
height  or  depth  of  passion.  He  also  draws — 
with  an  easy  touch  occasionally  found  in  the 
prose  of  the  author  of  "The  Warden**— a  group 
of  sturdy,  refined,  comfortable  fellows  upon 
their  daily  rambles,  British  and  modem  in  their 
wholesome  talk.  But  the  true  dramatist  instinc- 
tively iwrtrays  either  exceptional  chaiacten, 
or  ordinaiy  beings  in  impassioned  and  eztra- 
ordinary  moods.  This  Tennyson  rarely  assays 
to  do,  except  when  presenting  imaginary  heroea 
of  a  visioned  past.  A  great  master  of  contem- 
plative, descriptive,  or  lyrical  verse,  he  falla 
short  in  that  combination  of  action  and  pasaion 
which  we  call  dramatic,  and  often  gives  ua  a 
series  of  marvellous  tableaux  in  lieu  of  ezaiHed 
speech  and  deeds. 

Tlds  lack  of  individuality  is  somewhat  due  to 
the  influenee  of  the  period ;  largely,  also^  to  the 
habit  of  solitude  which  the  poet  has  ohoseoi  to 
indulge.  His  life  has  been  passed  among  his 
books  or  in  the  seclusion  of  mral  haunts ;  when 
in  town,  in  the  company  of  a  few  chosen  fHends. 
This  has  heightened  his  tendency  to  reverie,  and 
unfitted  him  to  distinguish  sharply  between  men 
and  men.  The  great  novelists  of  our  day,  who 
correspond  to  the  dramatists  of  a  past  age,  have 
plunged  into  the  roar  of  cities  and  the  thick  of 
the  crowd,  touching  people  closely  and  on  every 
side.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  do  not  find  in 
their  works  that  close  knowledge  of  inaniraat« 
nature  for  which  Tennyson  has  foregone  "Um 
proper  study  of  mankind.*'  The  one  saama  to 
curtail  the  other,  Wordsworth^s  writings  being 
another  example  in  point  "  Men  my  broUi«Ta, 
men  the  workers,"  sings  the  laureate,  and  is 
pleased  to  watch  and  encourage  them,  but 
always  from  afar. 

With  few  exceptions,  then,  hii  moct  poetical 
types  of  men  and  women  are  not  substantial 
beings,  but  beautiful  shadows,  which,  lika  th« 
phantoms  of  a  stereoptioon,  dissolve  if  yoa, 
examine  them  too  long  and  dosely.  Bis 
knights  are  the  old  bequest  of  chivaliy,  yet 
how  stalwart  and  picturesque  I    His  early  id«sls 
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of  women  an  cathedral-paintings — scarcely  flesh 
and  blood,  bnt  certain  attribntes  personified 
and  made  angelicaL^  Where  a  story  has  been 
made  for  him  he  is  more  dramatic.  Arthur, 
Lancelot,  Merlin,  Guinevere,  are  strong,  wise, 
or  beantifnl,  and  so  we  find  them  in  the 
chronicle  liom  which  the  poet  drew  his  legend. 
He  has  advanced  them  to  the  requirements  of 
modem  Christianity,  yet  hardly  created  them 
anew.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Tennyson 
may  force  himself  to  compose  some  notably 
diamatio  work;  but  only  through  skill  and 
strength  of  purpose,  in  this  age,  and  with  his 
habit  of  life.  In  a  dramatic  period  he  might  find 
himself  as  sadly  out  of  place  as  Beddoes,  Darley, 
Landor,  have  been  in  his  own  century.  By 
sheer  good  fortune  he  has  flourished  in  a  time 
calling  for  tenderness,  thought,  excellent  work- 
manship, and  not  for  wild  extremes  of  power. 
So  chaste^  varied,  and  tuneful  are  his  notes, 
that  they  are  scornfully  comx>ared  to  piano- 
music,  in  distinction  from  what  he  himself  has 
entitled  the  "God-gifted  organ  voice  of  Eng- 
land." Take,  however,  the  piano  as  an  instru- 
mental expression  of  recent  musical  taste,  and 
see  to  what  a  height  of  execution,  of  capacity 
to  give  almost  universal  pleasure,  the  art  of 
playing  it 'has  been  carried.  A  great  pianist 
is  a  great  artist;  and  it  is  no  light  fame  which 
holdsy  with  relation  to  poetry,  the  supremacy 
awarded  to  Liszt  or  Schumann  by  the  refined 
musicians  of  our  time. 

The  cast  of  Tenny8on*s  intelleot  is  such,  that 
his  social  rank,  his  training  at  an  old  university, 
and  hia  philosophic  learning  have  bred  in  him  a 
liberal  conservatism.  Increase  of  ease  and  fame 
have  strengthened  his  inclination  to  accept 
things  as  they  are,  and,  while  recognising  the 
law  of  progress,  to  make  no  undue  eff'ort  to 
hasten  the  order  of  events.  He  sees  that  "  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 
of  the  suns,"  but  is  not  the  man  to  lead  a  re- 
form, or  to  disturb  the  pleasant  conditions  in 
which  hia  lot  is  cast  No  personal  wrong  has 
allied  him  to  the  oppressed  and  struggling 
classes,  yet  he  is  too  intellectual  not  to  per- 
ceive that  such  wrongs  exist  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  were 
no  more  heroic  Just  so  with  his  religious 
attitudeu  Beverence  for  beauty  would  of  itself 
dispose  him  to  love  the  ivied  church,  with  all 
its  art,  and  iaith,  and  ancestral  legendary  asso- 
ciations ;  and  therefore,  while  amply  reflecting 
in  his  verse  the  doubt  and  disquiet  of  the  age, 
his  tranquil  sense  of  order,  together  with  the 
frOure  of  iconoclasts  to  substitute  any  creed  for 
that  which  they  are  breaking  down,  have 
'brought  him  to  the  position  of  stanch  Sir 
Wjlliam  Petty  {obiii  1687),  who  wrote  in  his 
wift  these  memorable  words :  "As  for  religion, 
I  die  in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  and  in  the 
pnotios  of  such  worship,  as  I  find  established 
by  the  law  of  my  country,  not  being  able  to 


believe  what  I  myself  please,  nor  to  worship 
God  better  than  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done 
unto,  and  observing  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
expressing  my  love  and  honour  unto  Almighty 
God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  as  are  understood 
to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live,  God 
knowing  my  heart  even  without  any  at  all." 

So  far  as  the  "religion  of  art"  is  concerned, 
Tennyson  is  the  most  conscientious  of  devotees. 
Throughout  his  work  we  find  a  pure  and 
thoughtful  purpose,  abhorrent  of  the  mere 
licentious  passion  for  beauty, 

"such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet  when  he  works 
Without  a  oonsdenoe  or  an  aim." 

In  my  remarks  upon  "In  Memoriam"  I  have 
shown  that  in  one  direction  he  readily  keeps 
pace  with  the  advance  of  modem  thought  A 
leading  mission  of  his  art  appears  to  be  that  of 
hastening  the  transition  of  our  poetic  nomen- 
clature and  imagery  from  the  old  or  phenomenal 
method  to  one  in  accordance  with  knowledge 
and  troth.  His  laurel  is  brighter  for  the  fact 
that  he  constantly  avails  himself  of  the  results 
of  scientific  discovery,  without  making  them 
prosaic.  This  tendency,  beginning  with  "Locks- 
ley  Hall"  and  "The  Princess,"  has  increased 
with  him  to  the  present  time.  If  modem  story- 
writers  can  make  the  wonders  of  chemistry  and 
astronomy  the  basis  of  tales  more  fascinating 
to  children  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  why 
should  not  the  poet  explore  this  field  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  imagery  and  expression.' 
There  is  &  remarkable  passage  in  Wordsworth's 
preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  poems ;  a 
prophecy  which,  half  a  century  ago,  could  only 
have  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  lofty  intellect 
and  extraordinary  premonition  of  changes  even 
now  at  hand: 

"The  objects  of  the  poet's  thoughts  are 
everywhere ;  though  the  eyes  and  senses  of  men 
are,  it  is  tme,  his  favourite  guides,  yet  he  will 
follow  wheresoever  he  can  find  an  atmosphere 
of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings. 
Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge — ^it 
is  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.  If  the  labours 
of  the  men  of  science  should  ever  create  any 
material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in  our 
condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we 
habitually  receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  then  no 
more  than  at  present;  he  will  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  steps  of  the  man  of  science,  not  only  in 
those  general  indirect  effects,  but  he  will  be  at 
his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of  the 
objects  of  the  science  itselH  The  remotest  dis- 
coveries of  the  chemist  the  botanist  or  minera- 
logist will  be  as  proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art 
as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall 
be  familiar  to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which 
they  are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of  the 
respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  pal- 
pably material  to  us  as  enjoying  and  suffering 
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beings.  If  the  time  shoald  ever  come  when 
what  is  now  called  science,  thas  familiarised  to 
men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a  form 
of  iiesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine 
spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will  wel- 
come the  being  thus  produced,  as  a  dear  and 
gennine  inmate  of  the  household  of  man." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Tennyson  was  early 
impressed  by  these  profound  observations ;  at 
all  events,  he  has  seen  the  truths  of  science 
becoming  familiar  "to  the  general,"  and  has 
governed  his  art  accordingly.  The  poet  and 
roan  of  science  have  a  common  ground,  since 
few  discoveries  are  made  without  the  exercise 
of  the  poet*8  special  gift — the  imagination. 
This  faculty  is  required  to  enable  a  child  to 
comprehend  any  scientific  paradox;  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  uix>n 
its  axis.  The  imagination  of  an  investigator 
advances  from  one  step  to  another,  and  thus, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  mental  processes  of  a 
Milton  and  a  Newton  are  near  akin.  A  plod- 
ding, didactic  intellect  is  not  strictly  scientific ; 
nor  will  great  poetry  ever  spring  from  a  merely 
phantasmal  brain:  "best  bard  because  the 
wisest,'*  sings  the  poet. 

M.  Taine's  chapter  upon  Tennyson  shows  an 
fntelligent  perception  of  the  laureate's  rela- 
tions to  his  time,  and  especially  to  England; 
but  though  containing  a  fine  interlude  upon  the 
|)erennial  freshness  of  a  poet  and  the  zest  which 
makes  nature  a  constant  surprise  to  him — de- 
claring that  the  poet,  in  the  presence  of  this 
world,  is  as  the  first  man  on  the  first  day — with 
all  this  excellence  the  chapter  fails  to  rightly 
appreciate  Tennyson,  and  over-eetimates  Alfred 
de  Musset  in  comparison.  M.  Taine's  failure,  I 
think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one,  however 
successful  in  mastering  a  foreign  language,  can 
fully  enter  into  that  nicety  of  art  which  is  the 
potent  witchery  of  Tennyson's  verse.  The 
minute  distinction  between  one  poem  and  an- 
other, whore  the  ideas  are  upon  a  level,  and  the 
difference  is  one  of  essential  fiavbur,  a  foreigner 
loses  without  perceiving  his  loss.  Precisely 
this  delicacy  of  aroma  separates  Tennyson  from 
other  masters  of  verse.  An  English  school-girl 
will  see  in  his  work  a  beauty  that  wholly 
escapes  the  most  accomplished  Frenchman: 
the  latter  may  have  ten  times  her  knowledge  of 
the  language,  but  she  "hears  a  voice  he  cannot 
hear"  and  feds  an  influence  he  never  can  fairly 
understand.  Again,  M.  Taine  does  not  allow 
credit  for  the  importance  of  the  works  actually 
liroduced  by  Tennyson.  Largeness  and  pro- 
))ortion  go  for  something  in  edifices;  and 
although  De  Musset,  the  errant,  impassioned, 
suffering  Parisian,  had  the  sacred  fire,  and  gave 
out  burning  flashes  here  and  there,  his  light  was 
titful,  nor  long  sustained,  and  we  think  rather 
of  what  one  so  gifted  ought  to  have  aooom- 
]»lished  than  of  what  he  actually  did. 

But  Taine's  catholicity,  and  the  very  fact  that 


he  is  a  foreigner,  have  protected  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  overweening  influence  of 
Tennyson's  art  that  holds  us 

"  above  the  subject,  as  strong  gales 
Hold  swollen  clouds  from  nining;" 

have  made  him  a  wiser  judge  of  the  poet*s  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  position.  In  this 
matter  he  is  like  a  deaf  man  watching  a  battle, 
undisturbed  by  the  bewildering  power  of  sound. 
His  remarks  upon  the  limitations  of  a  "  com- 
fortable, luxurious,  English"  muse  are  not 
without  reason ;  all  in  all,  he  has  a  just  idea  of 
Tennyson's  representative  attitude  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  British  thought  and  art  He  hM 
laid  too  little  stress  upon  the  difference  between 
Tennyson  and  Byron,  by  observing  which  w» 
gather  a  clearer  estimate  of  the  formei^s  genius 
than  in  any  other  way. 

Tennyson  is  the  antithesis  of  Bsrron,  in  both 
the  form  and  spirit  of  his  song.    The  Georgian 
poet,  with  all  the  glow  of  genius,  constantly 
giving  utterance  to  condensed  and  jwwerful 
expressions,  never  attempted  condensation  in 
his  general  style;  there  was  nothing  he  so  little 
cared  for;  his  inspiration  must  have  full  flow 
and  break  through  every  barrier;  it  was  the 
roaring  of  a  mighty  wind,  the  current  of  a  great 
river — ^prone  to  overflow,  and  often  to  spread 
thinly  and    unevenly  upon    the    shoals  and 
lowlands.     Tennyson,  though  eompoaing  an 
extended  work,  seeks  the  utmost  tersenesa  of 
expression ;  howsoever  composite  his  verse,  it  is 
tightly  packed  and  cemented,  and  decorated  to 
repletion  with  fretwork  and  precious  stones; 
.nothing  is  neglected,  nothing  wasted,  nothing 
misapplied.    You  cannot  take  out  a  word  or 
sentence  without  marring  the  structure,  nor  ean 
you  find  a  blemish ;  while  much  might  be  profit- 
ably omitted  from  Byron's  longer  poems,  and 
their  blemishes  are  frequent  as  the  besattesL 
Prolixity,   diffuseness,   were  diaracteristic    of 
Byron's  time.    Again,  Tennyson  is  greater  in 
analysis  and  synthesis,  the  two  stroitg  servitors 
of  art    In  sense  of  proportion  Byron  was  all 
abroad.    He  struck  bravely  into  a  poem,  ami, 
trusting  to  the  fire  of  his  inspiration,  let  it  write 
itself,  neither  seeing  the  end  nor  troubling  his 
mind  concerning  it    Certainly  this  was  tro^ 
with  regard  to  his  greatest  productions,  "  CSiild* 
Harold"  and  "Don  Juan;"   though  oth«rB« 
such  as  "Manfred,"  were  exceptions  thxongik 
dramatic  necessity.    In  Tennyson's  method,  «• 
in  architecture,  we  are  sure  that  the  whole 
structure  is  foreseen  at  the  outset    Every  block 
is   numbered  and  swings  into  an  appointc«i 
place;  often  the  final  portions  ars  made  firsts 
that  the  burden  of  the  plan  may  be  off  t^« 
designer's  mind.    Leaving  the  matter  of  mrt^ 
there  is  no  less  difference   between  the  t^o 
poets  as  we  consider  their  perceptive  and  ittt»« 
ginative  gifts,  and  here  the  largeness  of  Byxxu^^^ 
vision  tells  in  his  favour.    Tennyson,  sometina^^^ 


grand  and  exalted,  is  eqaally  delicate — an  artist 
of  the  beautiful  in  a  minute  way.  Of  this 
Byron  took  little  account;  his  soul  was  exalted 
by  the  broad  and  mighty  aspects  of  nature ;  for 
mosaic-work  he  was  unfitted:  a  mountain,  the 
■ea,  a  thunder-stoim,  a  glorious  woman— such 
imposing  objects  aroused  his  noble  rage.  You 
never  could  have  persuaded  him  that  the  micro- 
cosm is  equal  to  the  macrocosm.  Again,  his 
subjectivity,  so  intense,  was  wholly  different 
from  Tennyson's,  in  that  he  became  one  with 
nature — a  part  of  that  which  was  around  him. 
Tennyson  is  subjective,  so  /ar  as  a  pervading 
sameness  of  style,  a  landscape  seen  through  one 
shade  of  glass,  can  make  him,  yet  few  have  stood 
more  calmly  aloof  from  nature,  and  viewed  her 
more  objectively.  He  contemplates  things 
without  identifying  himself  with  them.  In 
these  respects,  Tennyson  and  Byron  not  only 
are  antithetical,  but — each  above  his  contem- 
poraries— reflect  the  antithetical  qualities  of 
their  respective  eras.  In  conclusion,  it  should 
be  noticed  that,  although  each  has  had  a  host 
of  followers,  Byron  affected  the  spirit  of  the 
people  at  large,  rather  than  the  style  of  his 
brother  poets;  while  Tennyson,  through  the 
force  of  his  admirable  art,  has  affected  the 
poets  themselves,  who  do  not  sympathise  with 
his  spirit,  but  show  themselves  awed  and  in- 
stracted  by  his  mastery  of  technics.  Byron's 
influence  was  national;  that  of  Tennyson  is 
professional  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

If  the  temperament  of  Byron  or  of  Mrs  Brown- 
ing may  be  pronounced  an  ideal  poetic  tempera- 
ment, certainly  the  career  of  Tennyson  is  an 
ideal  poetic  career.  He  has  been  less  in  contact 
with  the  rude  outer  world  than  any  poet  save 
Wordsworth ;  again,  while  even  the  latter  wrote 
much  i>rose,  Tennyson,  **  having  wherewithal," 
and  consecrating  his  life  wholly  to  metrical  art, 
has  been  a  verse-maker  and  nothing  else.  He 
has  passed  through  all  gradations,  from  obscur- 
ity to  laurelled  fame ;  beginning  with  the  lightest 
lyrics,  he  has  lived  to  write  the  one  successful 
epic  of  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  though 
he  well  might  rest  content,  if  contentment  were 
possible  to  poets  and  men,  with  the  glory  of  a 
Csr-reaching  and  apparently  lasting  renown,  he 
still  pursues  his  art,  and  seems,  unlike  Campbell 


and  many  another  poet,  to  have  no  fear  of  the 
shadow  of  his  own  success.  His  lot  has  been 
truly  enviable.  We  have  observed  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  amateurship  in  the  case  of  Landor 
and  noted  the  limitations  imposed  upon  Thomas 
Hood  by  the  poverty  which  clung  to  him  through 
life ;  but  Tennyson  has  made  the  former  condi- 
tion a  vantage-ground,  and  thereby  carried  his 
work  to  a  perfection  almost  unattainable  in  the 
experience  of  a  professional,  hard-working  lit- 
Uraieur,  Writing  as  much  and  as  little  as  he 
chose,  he  has  escaped  the  drudgery  which  broedn 
contempt  His  song  has  been  the  sweeter  for 
his  retirement,  like  that  of  a  cicada  piping  from 
a  distant  grove. 

Reviewing  our  analysis  of  his  genius  and 
works,  we  find  in  Alfred  Tennyson  the  true 
poetic  irritability,  a  sensitiveness  increased  by 
his  secluded  life,  and  displayed  from  time  to 
time  in  "the  least  little  touch  of  the  spleen;" 
we  perceive  him  to  be  the  most  faultless  of 
modem  poets  in  technical  execution,  but  one 
whose  verse  is  more  remarkable  for  artistic  per- 
fection than  for  dramatic  action  and  inspired 
fervour.  His  adroitness  surpasses  his  invention. 
Give  him  a  theme,  and  no  poet  can  handle  it  so 
exquisitely — yet  we  feel  that,  with  the  Malory 
legends  to  draw  upon,  he  could  go  on  writing 
'* Idyls  of  the  King"  for  ever.  We  find  him 
objective  in  the  spirit  of  his  verse,  but  subjec- 
tive in  the  decided  manner  of  his  style ;  pos- 
sessing a  sense  of  proportion,  based  upon  the 
highest  analytic  and  synthetic  powers — a  faculty 
that  can  harmonise  the  incongruous  thoughts, 
scenes,  and  general  details  of  a  composite 
period;  in  thought  resembling  Wordsworth,  in 
art  instructed  by  Keats,  but  rejecting  the  pas- 
sion of  Byron,  or  having  nothing  in  his  nature 
that  aspires  to  it ;  finally,  an  artist  so  perfect  in 
a  widely-extended  range,  that  nothing  of  his 
work  can  be  spared,  and,  in  this  respect,  ap- 
proaching Horace  and  outvying  Pope ;  not  one 
of  the  great  wits  nearly  allied  to  madness,  yet 
possibly  to  be  accepted  as  a  wiser  poet,  serene 
above  the  frenzy  of  the  storm ;  certainly  to  be 
regarded,  in  time  to  come,  as,  all  in  all,  the 
fullest  representative  of  the  refined,  speculative, 
complex  Victorian  age. 


WILLIAM    EWAET    GLADSTONE. 

[1809 .] 


The  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  on  the  29th  December 
1809.  He  is  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Gladstone,  Bart  of  Fasqne,  county  of  Kincar- 
dine, a  Liverpool  merchant.      He  studied  at 


Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  some 
time  spent  in  Continental  travel,  he  entered 
(1832)  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Newark  in  the  Conservative  interest.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  early  recognising  his  business  and  admini- 
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Btratiye  talent,  in  the  antnmn  of  1834  appointed 
him  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  the 
revision  of  the  British  tariff  in  1842^  his  ex- 
planation and  defence  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  his  complete  mastery  of  its 
details,  led  to  its  being  passed  almost  without 
alteration  in  both  Houses.  In  1851  he  left  the 
Conservative,  and  has  ever  since  appeared  on 
the  Liberal  side.  He  has  held  office  as  follows : 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Master  of  the  Mint,  from  September  1841  to 
May  1843 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
May  1843  to  February  1845 ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  1846;  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry, 
28th  December  1852;  resigned  along  with  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  80th  January  1855 ;  held  the 
same  office  under  Lord  Palmerston  5th  February, 
resigned  21st  February  1855;  held  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  firom-  18th  June 
1859  to  5th  July  1868;  represented  South 
Lancashire  in  Parliament  from  1865  to  1868; 
was  elected  for  Greenwich  in  November  1868, 
and  was  elected  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on 
8th  December  of  the  same  year.  In  1868  he  was 
Premier,  and  carried  the  bill  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  same  year.  A1  ong 
with  his  party  he  demitted  office  in  1874,  and 
he  resigned  his  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
early  in  1876.  On  announcing  his  intention  to 
retire  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  a  letter  to  Earl  Granville,  he  said :  "  At  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  and  after  forty-two  yean  of  a 
laborious  public  life,  I  think  myself  entitled  to 
retire  on  the  present  opportunity.  This  retire- 
ment is  dictated  to  me  by  my  personal  views  as 
to  the  best  method  of  spending  the  closing  years 
of  my  life."  During  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  consequent  on  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
denouncing,  by  speech  and  letter,  the  policy  of  the 
Conservative  Government  Mr  Gladstone  has 
long  been  noted  as  a  fluent,  clear-headed,  per- 
spicuous orator,  uniting  the  abilities  of  a  first-rate 
financier  with  those  of  the  orator,  showing  a 
wonderful  grasp  and  mastery  of  the  details  of 
public  business.  <*  Whilst^  the  classic  grace  of 
his  speeches,"  says  an  anonymous  writer,  "may 
preserve  them,  like  the  orations  of  Cicero,  to 
mould  the  utterances  of  statesmen  in  far  distant 
ages,  their  fulness  of  thought,  breadth  of  con- 
ception, far-reaching  human  sympathies,  and 
moral  splendour  of  purpose,  will  give  to  them, 
like  the  'Republic'  of  Plato,  a  power,  which 
the  centuries  cannot  exhaust,  over  the  nobles 
among  men  and  women,  quickening  their  re- 
solves to  create,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  rule 
of  righteousness  on  earth.  .  .  .  What  he  be- 
lieves he  avows  with  a  courageous  boldness,  and 
what  he  seeks  he  pursues  with  a  quenchless 
enthusiasm.  He  has  little  respect  for  tradition 
or  routine  when  they  cross  his  path,  and  wonld 
keep  him  back  fh)m  some  noble  object  on  which 


his  heart  is  set"  He  has  published  "The 
Church  Considered  in  its  Relations  with  the 
State ;"  a  translation  of  Homer  in  three  volumes ; 
"Juventis  Mundi;"  a  critique  on  '*£cee 
Homo,"  reprinted  fiY>m  Qood  Words;  and  many 
articles  in  the  Contemforary  Review,  the  J^me- 
teenih  CeiUury,  etc,  with  separate  pamphlets 
on  important  questions  of  the  day.  As  a  letter- 
writer,  Mr  Gladstone  is  indefatigable. 

A  modem  journalist  thus  describes  Mr  Glad- 
stone's appearance  in  Parliament:  "The  fiaoe 
is  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  the 
man.  There  never  was  a  statesman  more  im- 
pulsive than  the  [late]  Prime  Bfinister;  never 
one  who  took  less  pains  to  hide  the  workings  of 
his  mind  from  those  around  him,  or  who  was 
more  determined  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.  His  openness  in  this  respect  is  at  once 
his  fault  and  his  virtue.  It  is  an  error  in  any 
man  to  whom  are  committed  great  destinies,  and 
the  policy  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  critics  should  often  have  com- 
plained of  it  But  it  has  at  the  same  time  re- 
deemed not  a  few  of  the  mistakes  and  inconsist- 
ences of  his  career,  and  has  given  the  world 
evidence  of  the  fact  that,  however  impulsive 
and  at  times  imprudent  he  may  be,  he  is  at  least 
thoroughly  sincere,  even  in  his  most  impalsiv« 
actions.  .  .  .  Despite  his  admitted  failure 
as  a  party-leader,  a  failure  due  chiefly  to  hie 
lack  of  the  elements  which  ought  to  enter  to 
laigely  into  the  character  of  such  a  man,  he 
is  certainly  unsurpassed  and  possibly  unap-, 
proached  in  the  power  of  framing  a  great  legis- 
lative measure  on  a  vexed  and  intricate  question 
like  that  of  the  Irish  land  laws,  and  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  handles  every  part  of  it, 
down  to  the  minutest  and  most  Insignificant 
detail.  As  a  debater  he  stands  without  a  rival 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Disraeli  pos- 
sesses a  brilliant  wit,  and  powers  of  sarcasm  to 
which  he  can  lay  no  claim ;  but  no  one  who  haa 
seen  Mr  Gladstone  take  his  part  in  a  great  party 
battle,  will  question  his  superiority  as  a  debater 
to  any  of  his  rivals  or  ooUeaguesL  He  is  never 
seen  to  so  much  advantage  as  when,  at  the  doee 
of  a  long  discussion,  he  rises  in  the  midst  of  m 
crowded  House,  impatient  for  the  division,  to 
reply  to  Mr  Disraeli  or  Mr  Hardy.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  he  replies  to  a  speech  just  de- 
livered is  amazing ;  he  will  take  np,  one  after 
another,  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  and 
examine  them  and  debate  them  with  as  moch 
precision  and  fluency  as  though  he  had  spent 
weeks  in  the  preparation  of  his  answer,  liien, 
too,  at  such  moments  time  is  predons,  and  hm 
is  compelled  to  repress  that  tendency  to  pr»> 
lixity,  which  is  one  of  his  greatest  faults  as  aa 
orator.  His  sentences,  instead  of  wandering 
on  interminably,  are  short  and  clear,  and  flro^ 
beginning  to  end  of  the  speech  then  is  hardly  % 
word  which  seems  unnecessary.  The  exdt«. 
ment»  too,  which  prevails  around  hinii  always 
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infects  him  stroDgly ;  his  pale  face  twitches,  his 
magDiflcent  voioe  quivers,  his  body  sways  from 
side  to  side  as  he  poars  forth  argument,  plead- 
ing, and  invective^  strangely  intermingled.  The 
storm  of  cheers  and  counter-cheers  rages  around 
him,  as  it  can  rage  nowhere  except  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  such  an  occasion,  but  high  and 
clear  aboTe  the  tumult  rings  out  his  yoioe,  like 
the  trumpet  sounding  through  the  din  of  the 
battle-field.  As  he  draws  to  a  close  something 
like  a  calm  comes  over  the  scene,  and  upon  both 
sides  men  Usten  eagerly  to  his  words,  anxious 
to  catch  each  sentence  of  his  peroration,  always 
delivered  with  an  artistic  care  which  only  one 
other  Member  of  Parliament  can  equal,  and 
seldom  fEuling  to  impress  the  House  with  its 
beauty.  Then  it  is  that  his  great  powers  are 
seen  to  the  fullest  advantage — ^voice,  and  accent, 
and  gestare — all  giving  force  and  life  to  the 
words  which  he  utters." 

KK  GLADBTONS  AS  AH  ORATOR.* 

When  the  armies  of  political  parties  are  set  in 
battle  array,  Mr  Gladstone's  transcendent  abili- 
ties as  an  orator  alone  have  full  play.    When, 
'before  nsing  to  speak,  he  has  definitely  made 
up  bis  mind  which  of  three  or  more  courses  he 
shall  take,  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  declare 
his  colours,  build  around  them  a  rampart  of 
argument,  and  seek  to  rally  to  tbem  halting 
friends,  then  the  marvellous  clearness  of  his 
perception  and  his  unusual  ability  for  making 
dark  places  light  is  disclosed.   After  purporting 
to  answer  a  simple   question,  and   taking  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  do  it  in,  Mr  Gladstone 
has  sometimes  sat  down  leaving  the  House  in  a 
condition  of  dismayed  bewilderment,  hopelessly 
attempting  to  grope  its  way  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  sonorous  sentences  it  has  been 
listening  ta    But  if  he  desires  to  make  himself 
understood,  there  is  no  one  who  can  better  effect 
the  purpose.     There  are  few  instances  of  a 
Government  measure  which  met  with  more  de- 
termined and  diversely  motived  opposition  than 
the  Irish  University  Act,  introduced  in  the 
seedon  of  1878w    It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
it  broke  the  power  of  the  strongest  ministry 
that  has  ruled  England  in  these  latter  days. 
The  provirions  of  the  measure  were  singularly 
intricate,  but  when  Mr  Gladstone  sat  down, 
after  speaking  for  upwards  of  three  hours  in 
explanation  of  the  measure,  he  had  not  only 
made  it  clear  fh>m  preamble  to  schedule,  but 
he  had  momentarily  talked  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
noDs  over  into  the  belief  that  this  was  a  bill  it 
would  do  well  to  accept.    Mr  Horsman  has  been 
much  laughed  at  because,  whilst  the  glamour  of 
this  great  speech  was  'still  strong  upon  him,  he 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  the  7Vine«  hailing 


*  "Men  sod  Manner  in  ParliameDt.'*   By  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Chiltem  Hundrads. 


Mr  Gladstone  and  his  bill  as  among  the  most 
notable  of  recent  dispensations  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  words  which  he  subsequently  ate 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  House.  But  Mr 
Horsman  differed  from  seven-eighths  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  in  this,  that  he  put 
pen  to  paper  whilst  he  was  yet  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  orator's  spell,  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  members  contented  themselves  by  verbal 
and  private  expressions  of  opinion.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's oratorical  manner  is  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  action  than  is  Mr  Bright's.  He  em- 
phasises by  smiting  his  right  hand  in  the  open 
palm  of  his  left ;  by  pointing  his  finger  straight 
out  at  his  adversary,  real  or  representative; 
and,  in  his  hottest  moments,  by  beating  the 
table  with  bis  clenched  hand.  Sometimes  in 
answer  to  cheers  he  turns  right  round  to  his 
immediate  supporters  on  the  benches  behind 
him,  and  speaks  directly  to  them ;  whereupon 
the  Conservatives,  who  hugely  eigoy  a  baiting 
of  the  emotionable  ex-Premier,  call  out  "Order  I 
order  t"  This  call  seldom  fails  in  the  desired 
effect  of  exciting  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
irascibility,  and  when  he  loses  his  temper  his 
opponents  may  well  be  glad.  Mr  Bright  always 
writes  out  the  peroration  of  his  speeches,  and  at 
one  time  was  accustomed  to  send  the  slip  of 
paper  to  the  reporters.  Mr  Disraeli  sometimes 
writes  out  the  whole  of  his  speeches.  The  one 
he  delivered  to  the  Glasgow  students  in  Novem- 
ber 1878,  was  in  type  in  the  office  of  a  London  , 
newspaper  at  the  moment  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  speaking  at  the  university.  Mr  Glad- 
stone never  writes  a  line  of  his  speeches,  and 
some  of  his  most  successful  ones  have  been 
made  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  necessarily 
without  preparation.  His  speech  in  winding 
up  the  debate  on  the  Irish  University  Bill  has 
rarely  been  excelled  for  close  reasoning,  brilliant 
illustration,  and  powerful  eloquenoe ;  yet  if  it 
be  referred  to  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  for  the 
greater  and  best  part  a  reply  to  the  speech  of 
Mr  Disraeli,  who  had  just  sat  down,  yielding 
the  floor  to  his  rivsl  half  an  hour  after  midnight. 
Evidence  of  the  same  swift  reviewing  of  a  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  existence  of  the  same  power  of 
instantly  marshalling  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions, and  sending  them  forth  clad  in  a  panoply 
of  eloquence,  is  apparent  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
speech  when  commenting  on  Mr  Disraeli's  an- 
nouncement of  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment 
BilL  The  announcement,  and  especially  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made,  was  a  surprise 
that  almost  stunned  and  momentarily  bewil* 
dered  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Gladstone 
was  bound  to  speak,  and  to  speak  the  moment 
Mr  Disraeli  resumed  his  seat  He  had  no 
opportunity  to  take  counsel,  and  no  time  to 
make  preparations  for  his  speech ;  but  the  re- 
sult of  his  masterly  oration  at  this  crisis  was 
that  the  unpopularity  and  dissatisfaction  created 
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by  the  coarse  be  had  taken  in  the  matter  of  the 
'Regulation  of  Public  Worship  Bill  melted  like 
snow  in  the  firelight,  and  the  conviction  was 
borne  in  upon  his  discontented  followers  that  a» 
long  as  Mr  Gladstone  lived,  and  chose  to  hold 
the  office,  there  was  no  other  leader  possible  for 
the  Liberal  party. 

It  is  speeches  like  these  that  add  poignancy 
to  the  regret  with  which  we  think  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's everyday  style  of  talking,  and  that 
cause  us  eagerly  to  welcome  the  signs  visible 
in  the  records  of  the  session  of  1874,  that,  re- 
lieved from  the  trammels  of  office  and  the 
fancied  necessity  for  incessant  speech-making, 
be  may  hereafter  be  content  to  speak  less  fre- 
quently and  in  fewer  words. 

MB  QLADSTONB  AT  HAWAROEK.* 

As  all  rtMtds  lead  to  Rome,  so  do  many  paths 
lead  to  Hawarden ;  but  perhaps  the  pleasantest 
of  all  is  that  from  the  "  sands  o'  Dee,"  where 
the  lusty  salmon  "snoo"  as  the  ebbing  tide 
rolls  on,  stained  with  the  rosy  hues  of  evening 
light,  like  the  broad  pavement  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral, when  the  son  streams  through  the  parti- 
coloured crystal,  and  flings  its  rich  dyes  athwart 
the  choir.  It  is  a  delightful  stroll  from  tranquil 
Queensferry  towards  the  hill  on  which  Hawar- 
den church-tower  rises  through  the  trees.  Past 
glowing  cornfields,  through  a  trim  village  with 
its  dapper  sehoolhouse,  past  cool  moss-covered 
walls,  and  under  the  leafy  screen  of  overhanging 
boughs  winds  the  path  to  the  agreeable  dwelling 
which  serves  the  recluse  of  Hawarden  for  a 
hermitage.  The  modem  castle,  with  its  rich 
parterres  enamelled  in  a  thousand  brilliant 
hues,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  richly-wooded  knoll, 
crowned  by  the  picturesque  remains  of  an  old 
fortalioe,  now  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
"  sconce,"  that  would  have  delighted  the  strate- 
gic soul  of  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  Drumthwacket 
Beyond  the  pretty  llower-gutlen,  with  its  central 
hawthorn  of  yenenble  antiquity,  rises  a  great 
green  wave  of  emerald  turf,  which,  when  not 
covered  by  strenuous  Liberals  and  awakened  by 
brass  bands,  affords  a  delicious  repose  to  the 
eyes  of  beholden.  Across  the  emerald  wave 
fiAsh  bright  streaks  of  sunshine,  intermingled 
with  the  long  shadows  of  giant  oaks  and  um- 
brageous beeches.  Against  the  blue  and  almost 
cloudless  sky  the  fhigments  of  the  shattered  don- 
jon cut  a  jagged  outline,  telling  of  the  days  when 
Hawarden,  together  with  Ludlow  and  similar 
castles,  formed  a  species  of  cordon  against  the 
wild  Welshmen,  who,  avoiding  the  great  strong- 
hold of  Chester,  were  wont  to  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  monntaineera  in  urging  chronic  war 
against  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  revenges  of  time  that  this  ancient 
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stronghold  of  the  Stanleys  should  become  the 
home  of  him  who  of  all  living  English  statesmen 
has  proved  the  sturdiest  opponent  of  the  lords 
of  Knowsley.  After  the  execution  of  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  dismantled  Hawarden 
was  bought  from  the  agents  of  seqnestntioii 
by  Sexjeant  Glyn,  or  Glynne,  Cromwell's  Lord 
Giief-Justiee,  who  preesed.  the  crown  upon  the 
Protector  in  an  elaborate  speech,  which  he  acta- 
ally  republished  after  the  Restoration,  in  'proof 
of  his  royalism,  nnder  the  title,  "Monarchy 
asserted  to  be  the  Best,  most  Ancient  and  Legal 
Form  of  Government"  Butler  alludes  to  Olyn 
in'^Hudibras:" 

"  Was  sot  the  king  by  proclamation 
Declared  a  rebel  all  over  the  nation? 
Did  not  the  learned  Olyn  and  Maynard 
To  make  good  subjects  tcaitots  strain  haid?* 

Glyn,  however,  was  a  stronger  man  than  poor 
Butler,  and  held  so  fast  by  Hawarden  that  hlii 
seed  abide  there  unto  this  day.    It  is  a  beautiful 
spot.    From  the  ctest  of  the  fortified  knoll  tho 
eye  stretches  far  over  the  estuary  of  the  Dee, 
the  prospect  being  bounded  on  either  aide  by 
the  Welsh  and  Shropshire  hills  and  the  fainter 
outline  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  moon. 
Within,  Hawarden  Castle,  though,  not  ambi- 
tiously  large,  contains  more  than  one  roomy^ 
cell  for  its  scholar-recluse.    At  every  oomer  the 
signs  of  taste  and  culture  abound.    The  pictures 
have  been  only  ^lightly  thinned  by  the  hand* 
some  contribution  to  the  Wrexham  Exhibition, 
and  curious  china,  despite  the  sale  of  last  year, 
is  not  entirely  absent.    Oriental  jan  and  costly 
cabinets  of  Japanese  lacquer  an  scattered  about 
the  handsome  rooms  with  tasteful  canlenness. 
and  here  and  there  are  specimens  of  art  needle- 
work, in  the  revival  of  which  Mn  Gladstone  ii 
known  to  take  great  interest.    But  the  peeuliar- 
ity  of  the  house  is  the  vast  flood  of  books, 
which  no  one  apartment  can  contain.    Out  of 
one  library  into  another,  and  into  drawing* 
room  and  dining-room,  books  have  flowed  in  a 
resistless  stream,  pushing  other  things  aside, 
and   establishing   themselves   in   their  place. 
There  are  books  new  and  old,  rare  and  common, 
choice  editions  and  ordinary  manuals  of  refer* 
ence,  ponderous  tomes  of  controversial  theologj 
and  snappish  little  pamphlets  on  the  cuireney, 
with  other  equally  light  and  pleasant  subjects 
Over  all  reigns  that  air  of  easy  and  natund 
luxury  which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  the 
English  country-house  proper,  as  distiognished. 
ftt>m  the  comfortless  vastness  of  foreign  cKAJMUv 
and  the  pretentious  splendour  of  the  snbortMii 
villa  of  the  ncuveau  ricKe,    The  castellan,  how* 
ever,  is  no  admirer  of  nooks  and  snuggeries^ 
loving  most  to  get  through  his  morning  nadisg' 
in  an  especially  large  apartment,  garnished  witia 
movable  bookshelves — a  transparent  hive  for  « 
working  bee— amid  abundant  air  and  floods  of 
sunshine.    * '  Air  and  light,"  and  plenty  of 
an  among  his  prime  ooaditions  of  ezistsnoa 
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As  the  hermit  of  Hawarden  steps  across  his 
cell,  he  presents  few  indications  of  advancing 
age.  He  loves  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 
again  taking  a  "leading  part "  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  He  is,  he  says,  *'  too  old  "  to  again 
advance  into  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  for 
the  future  he  wishes  nothing  more  than  such 
space  as  the  Fates  may  allow  of  lettered  ease. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  mental  or 
physical  decay.  The  grey  hair  has  become 
thinner,  the  face  a  shade  paler  than  of  old,  but 
the  square  shoulders  have  not  shrunk,  the  ex- 
pression is  eager  as  ever,  and  the  figure  is  still 
erect.  More  striking  y^t  is  the  youthful  feeling 
of  the  great  Liberal  leader.  The  statesman  who 
could  form  and  almost  carry  out  in  its  integrity 
a  colossal  scheme  for  giving  "justice  to  Ireland  " 
flings  off  the  weariness  of  toil,  and  takes  refuge, 
after  a  morning  spent  in  congenial  occupation, 
in  pleasant  converse  with  his  visitors.  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  ever  been  an  "  early  man."  Since  his 
retirement  in  Flintshire,  he  is,  if  possible, 
earlier  than  before.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  walks  down  to  prayers  at  the 
village  church.  Early  devotion  and  breakfast 
over,  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  till  the 
gong  tonnds  at  two  o'clock,  is  devoted  to  work 
—  to  reading,  writing,  meditation,  or  to  the 
performance  of  arithmetical  feats  which  no 
cabinet  minister  has  ever  surpassed.  Luncheon 
over— it  may  interest  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
to  Mark  Twain  concerning  the  importance  of 
fish  as  "brain-food,"  and  wss  recommended  to 
"begin  with  a  couple  of  whales,"  to  know  that 
the  great  finance  minister  drinks  bitter  beer 
with  his  Inncheon — there  is  more  reading,  or,  if 
there  be  visitors  in  the  house,  pleasant  gossip, 
or,  if  the  weather  be  tempting,  long  walks  to  be 
taken  or  tough  oaks  to  be  hewn.'  Loving  air 
and  exercise,  B(r  Gladstone  is  a  singnlarly  tem- 
perate man  in  his  meat  and  drink.  Still,  he  is 
only  abstemions,  not  ascetic.  A  glass  or  two  of 
claietat  dinner,  and  sometimes  a  glass  of  port, 
tbat  nectar  of  orators,  satisfy  his  very  moderate 
requirements  for  stimulant.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  intending  orators,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  a  single  egg,  newly  laid,  beaten  up  in 
sherry,  and  secured  in  a  tiny  glass  jar,  is  the 
fortifier  with  which  he  supplies  himself  when 
about  to  make  one  of  his  great  speeches  of  three 
or  four  hours'  duration.  Constitutionally  full 
of  "dash  "  and  "go,"  Mr  Gladstone  is  yet,  like 
bis  fHend  Mr  Bright,  deficient  in  that  sporting 
instinct  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  Briton, 
and,  if  induced  to  be  present  at  a  fox-hunt, 
would  undoubtedly  sympathise  with  the  fox. 
He  takes  small  account  of  Nimrod  and  his 
kind,  he  cares  not  to  "witch  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship,"  nor  is  he  a  son  of  Kimshi, 
to  affright  the  peaceable  rustics  by  driving 
**  furiously."  His  hats  have  long  caused  anxi- 
ous specnlation  among  the  few  risiug  Liberals  of 
the  day.    But  the  Gladstonian  shoe  is  more  of 


a  marvel  even  than  the  GladHtonian  hat.  There 
is  none  of  the  coquetry  of  utility  about  it.  It 
looks  rather  as  if  it  would  be  a  "  Lancashire 
clog"  if  itcouM,  but  failing  a  wooden  sole  "takes 
it  out"  in  several  rows  of  formidable  nails. 
Thus  protected  against  roads  '*fanged  with 
murderous  stones,"  Mr  Gladstone  takes  mighty 
walks,  and  in  the  season  when  the  sap  is  down 
fells  giant  oaks.  In  this  occupation  his  son,  the 
excellent  rector  of  Hawarden,  is  an  admirable 
"second"  to  his  energetic  father.  Much  talk 
and  some  odd  moralising  have  been  extracted 
from  the  arboricidal  tastes  of  the  master  of 
Hawarden ;  but  he  ought  surely  to  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Ruskin  for  doing  work  which 
is  really  usefuL  There  are  trees,  and  to  spare, 
in  the  park,  and  in  laying  the  axe  to  the  bole  of 
son^e  of  them  the  owner  is  getting  magnificent 
exercise  out  of  usefid  toil.  There  is  a  certain 
originality  in  the  amusement,  but  it  is  not  less 
rational  than  playing  at  cricket  or  rowing  in  an 
outrigger.  Sawing  wood  has  long  been  known 
as  an  excellent  exercise,  but  it  is  dull  work 
compared  with  the  .pleasure  of  striking  at  a 
huge  tree^  putting  out  of  the  question  the  possi- 
bility of  mentally  coupling  with  each  well-aimed 
blow  the  destruction  of  a  political  opponent. 
In  wood-cutting  dishcUnllS  so  little  does  the 
lord  of  the  soil  look  like  himself  that  he  has 
often  been  accosted  by  "practical"  hands,  and 
received,  meekly  as  is  his  wont,  a  lesson  from 
them,  the  practical  hand  remaining  all  the  while 
ignorant  of  the  manner  of  man  he  was  addressing. 
In  his  moments  of  menta^  and  physical  relaxa- 
tion the  Napoleon  of  oratory  (whose  heavy 
artillery  is  always  brought  up  at  the  right 
moment)  and  the  champion  of  amateur  woodmen 
vanish  in  the  genial  host,  whose  high  spirits 
break  out  at  every  moment,  and  who  is  never 
more  rejoiced  than  when  he  can  play  a  comedy 
part  on  his  own  or  his  son's  lawn.  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  on  the  occasion  of 
popular  celebrations,  of  local  fancy  fairs  and 
cottage  gardening  shows,  Mr  Gladstone  plays 
down  to  the  level  of  his  audience.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exhibits  just  suflBcient  sympathy  to 
raise  them  to  enthusiasm  and  no  more. 

The  portals  of  Hawarden  Park  are  opened 
widely  enough,  and  its  proprietor  is  untiring  in 
receiving  deputations  and  speaking  to  excur- 
sionists and  demonstrations  of  a  local  charac- 
ter. It  is,  indeed,  not  long  since  the  Leigh 
and  Tyldesley  Liberal  Societies  were  received 
in  Hawarden  Park  with  a  few  words  from  Mr 
Gladstone,  and  then  roamed  over  the  demesne 
at  their  will.  They  occupied  the  older  castle  in 
force.  They  pulled  sprigs  off  the  trees.  Some 
of  the  more  adventurous  spirits  essayed  to  dimb 
the  low  wall  which  separates  the  garden  from 
the  park,  clawing  its  ivy-covering  somewhat 
rudely  in  the  attempt.  At  one  moment  it 
looked  as  if  the  pretty  flower-garden,  with  its 
bright  patches  of  scarlet  geranium,  yellow  cal- 
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ceolaria,  and  blae  forget-me-not,  were  Alx>iit  to 
undergo  an  invaftion ;  bnt  a  few  of  the  sterner 
epirits  recalled  the  too  daring  invaders,  the 
flowers  remained  intact,  and  the  ivy  was  only 
slightly  damaged.    Then  the  staunch  supporters 
of  the  Liberal  cause  lit  their  short  pipes,  and  by 
circulating  over  the  sloping  lawn  added  greatly 
to  its  liveliness,  if  not  to  its  beauty.    About 
two  o'clock  all  of  the  "Leigh  brigade"  that 
could  be  got  down  out  of  the  trees  and  weaned 
from  the  attractions  of  the  Glynne  Arms  col- 
lected close  to  the  house,  and,  equipped  with  a 
formidable  band,  opened  fire  with  a  selection  of 
popular  airs.    Dancing  soon  commenced,  and 
was  kept  up  with  some  spirit  until  it  was  known 
that  Mr  Gladstone  would  shortly  address  the 
Liberals  of  Leigh.     Then  ensued  waiting  and 
impatience,  as  ever  and  again  the  brass  band 
set  up  a  wail,  as  if  imploring  the  host  to  come 
out.    At  last  he  emerged  from  behind  his  own 
marble  bust,  advanced  to  the  low  wall,  and 
after  reiterating   his   welcome,    proceeded   to 
address  his  Lancashire  guests  in  a  style  which 
somewhat  bewildered  them.     After  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  old  castle,  he  pointed  out  that 
they  were  in  Flintshire  in  Wales,  and  "the 
Welsh  were  a  very  good  people ; "  adding  that 
be  "  should  be  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
good  qualities  even  if  they  were  Tories,  but  was 
still  more  delighted  to  do  so  as  they  were  sound 
Liberals."     The  Lancashire  "lads"  looked  at 
one  another  and  shouted  on  principle,  but  they 
did  not  quite  "see  it."    Mr  Gladstone  con- 
tinned  that  "  the  Welsh  very  rarely  committed 
crimes  of  violence—hardly  ever  those  of  the  first 
magnitude — and  that  the  judges  on  circuit  were 
often  presented  with  white  gloves."     Young 
Lancashire  looked  puzzled,  and  could  not  quite 
bring  it  home  to  its  mind  that  it  was  being 
"chaffed."     Young  Lancashire   laughed   and 
cheered  nevertheless.    The  host  then  went  on 
to  describe  the  beauties  of  the  park,  alluded  to 
the  various  points  of  view,  and  particularly 
directed  attention  to  a  magnificent  oak-tree  on 
the  right,  and  a  superb  beech  with  massive 
foliage  drooping  gracefully  on  the  opposite  side, 
as  if  doing  homage  to  the  superior  powers  of 
endurance  possessed  by  its  rival     "We  are 
very  proud  of  our  trees,"  continued  Mr  Glad- 
stone, "and  are  therefore  getting  anxious,  as 
the  beech   has   already  shown  symptoms   of 
decay.     We   set  great   store  by  our  trees." 
"Why,  then,"  roared  a  Lancashire  lad,  "do 
you  cut  'em  down  as  you  dot"    The  tipotiU 
was  swift  and  sudden — ^the  rapier-thrust  of 
Valentine  to  the  bludgeon-blow  of  Orson.    "  We 
cut  down  that  we  may  improve.     We  remove 
rottenness  that  we  may  restore  health  by  letting 
in  air  and  light.    As  a  good  Liberal  you  ought 
to  understand  that^"    Lancashire  set  up  a  roar 
of  delighty  and   the   discomfited  interrogator 
came  in  for  many  a  fleer  from  his  companions, 
who  had  not  been  bold  enough  to  "bell  the 


cat."  Having  now  satisfied  his  own  sense  of 
humour  and  that  of  his  auditon,  the  member 
for  Greenwich  continued  in  high  good  humour 
to  banter  the  "lads"  on  their  taste  for  music 
in  general,  but  avoided  all  reference  to  the  brass 
band  from  which  he  had  suffered  during  the 
day.  During  the  whole  of  the  speech,  or  rather 
the  pleasant  talk  on  the  lawn,  Mrs  Gladstone 
remained  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  nursing 
her  grandchild,  and  when  she  was  alluded  to  as 
his  "  missis,"  a  ringing  cheer  went  up  ftom  the 
assembled  lads,  and  the  lasses  were  fairly  beside 
themselves  with  joy.  A  Welsh  shower  damped 
the  ooncluRion  of  theyXtey  but  the  six  hundred 
drifted  out  of  the  park,  and  trndged  away  to 
the  railway-station  at  Queensferry  in  a  high 
state  of  enthusiasm,  one  ancient  gentleman  com- 
plaining that  the  crowd  had  kept  him  from  ap- 
proaching his  idol.  "Ah  shou'd  ha*  loiked  to 
ha'  shook  hands  wi'  'im,  and  Ah  oonld  ha'  died 
'appy,"  murmured  the  elderly  "lad,"  as  be 
"made  a  bee  line "  for  the  Glynne  Arms. 

Among  all  the  country  ronnd  Mr  Gladstone 
is  deservedly  popular,  a  few  grumbling  farmervi 
who  complain  that  there  are  too  many  olaoaes 
in  their  agreements,  being  perhaps  excepted. 
His  frank  and  f^  manner,  the  liberal  style  in 
which  he  opens  his  beautiful  park  to  the  public, 
and  the  keen  interest  he  displays  in  all  local 
improvements,  have  made  him  one  of  the  beat- 
loved  of  English  celebrities.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, as  the  bells  of  Hawarden  Church — where 
the  service  is  of  the  orthodox  Anglican  order — 
ring  out  through  the  heavy  autumn  air,  vigorous 
pedestrians  may  be  observed  marching  up  th« 
hill,  their,  dusty  raiment  and  shiny  oountensncea 
{Proclaiming  that  their  walk  to  church  has  been 
a  long  one.  This  determination  towards  Hawar- 
den as  a  place  of  devotion  is  not  owing  to  a 
dearth  of  churches  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  churches  at  Mold  and  elsewhere,  bnt  in  none 
of  these  are  the  lessons  read  in  the  sonorona 
tones  of  the  ex-Premier  of  England. 

MB  BICHABD  HOLT  BUTTON  OK  MB 
GLADSTONE.* 

Mr  Gladstone's  curious  relation  to  so  many 
different  elements  in  the  State  reminds  us  -A 
some  of  thtse  vexatious  Chinese  puzzles  in  which 
a  medley  of  differently  shaped  pieces  of  wood 
are  closely  ringed  together  round  their  thin 
middle  section,  and  the  riddle  is,  how  they  ara 
to  be  discompoeed  without  violence.  Of  coune^ 
a  sensible  man  gives  it  up  at  once,  and  of  ooon^ 
it  turns  out  to  be  quite  simple  when  he  is  told. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  the  uniting  band  of  such  a  poU^ 
tical  and  moral  puzzle,  and  a  very  simple  pozd* 
when  you  see  how  it  grew  together.  Hsood« 
nects  the  commercial — even  the  ultrsroommcrcial 


*  From  "Studies  in  Fsrtiament:  a 
of  Leading  PoliUcisas."    0y  R.  H.  Uuttoa. 
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—witii  tlie  oltim-MoleiiMtieal  element  in  the 
State.  He  links  the  sehool  of  aristocratic  criti- 
cism  with  the  school  of  democratic  progress.  He 
mediates  between  a  "spirited  foreign  policy" 
and  the  soft  principles  of  the  peace,  or  the  sel- 
fifih  principles  of  the  non-intervention  party. 
He  cares  even  more  than  trades'  nnions  for  the 
welfare  of  the  working-men;  mora  than  the 
manufacturers  for  the  interests  of  capital ;  more 
for  the  cause  of  retrenchment  than  the  most 
jealous  and  avowed  foes  of  Government  expendi- 
ture; more  for  the  spread  of  education  than  the 
advocates  of  a  compulsory  national  system; 
more  for  careful  constitutional  precedent  than 
the  Whigs ;  and  more  for  the  spiritual  indepen- 
denee  of  the  Church  than  the  highest  Tories. 
He  unites  cotton  with  culture,  Manchester  with 
Oxford,  the  deep  classical  joy  over  the  Italian 
resurrection  and  Greek  independence,  with  the 
deep  Kngliah  interest  in  the  amount  of  the  duty 
on  Zante  raisins  and  Italian  rags.  The  great 
railway  boards  and  the  bishops  are  about 
equally  interested  in  Mr  Gladstone.  The  former 
look  to  him  as  the  most  likely  man  to  revolu- 
tionise the  railway  system  of  England;  the 
latter  as  the  most  likely  man  to  revolutionise 
the  ecclesiastical  system  in  dealing  with  heresy. 
That  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  character 
of  bis  power — which  consists  in  the  moral 
colouring  which  Mr  Gladstone  naturally  gives 
to  material  interests,  and  in  the  material  colour- 
ing which  he  is  also  apt  to  give  to  moral  inter- 
ests. Any  one  who  has  read  carefully  his  great 
financial  speeches,  knows  that  the  commerce  of 
the  country  becomes  transfigured  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's mind  into  the  greatest  of  moral  agencies. 
Any  one  who  studies  his  books  on  Church 
matters^  or  his  tract  on  the  royal  supremacy  in 
relation  to  spiritual  tribunals,  will  see  at  once 
that  be  treats  moral  agencies  less  with  the 
subtlety  of  a  pure  thinker,  or  the  wannth  of  an 
ardeot  believer,  than  with  the  ingenuity  of  an 
acute  administrator  who  looks  at  them  as  sub- 
ordinAte  to  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  to 
which  they  give  rise.  Mr  Gladstone's  mind 
mediates  between  the  moral  and  material  inter- 
ests of  the  age,  and  rests  in  neither.  He  moral- 
ises ftnanee  and  commerce,  and  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  barbarism)  institutionalises  ethics 
and  faith. 

There  are  three  cardinal  facts  which  need  to 
be  remembered  in  estimating  Mr  Gladstone's 
powen  and  difficulties  as  a  statesman.  He  is  a 
Laacaahire  man,  an  Oxford  thinker,  a  Peelite 
poIitidaiL  In  some  respects  all  these  infiuences 
have  woriiced  differently,  and  in  some,  still  more 
important  perhaps,  they  have  co-operated.  In 
Laacaahirehe  learned  that  profound  appreciation 
of  tlM  migbt  and  right  of  capital  without  which 
probably  no  creative  financier  can  be  made.  It 
waa  the  blood  of  the  lAucashire  spinner  in  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  made  him,  in  spite  of 
liia  protective  prejudices,  the  first  great  modem 


reformer  of  our  finance— the  man  who  taught  far 
more  liberal  theorists  how  to  multiply  the  re- 
sources and  economise  the  expenditure  of  the 
State.    Similarly,  it  was  the  business  element, 
combining  with  great  natural  powers,  in  the 
late  Mr  James  Wilson  which  gave  fertility  and 
tension  to  his  financial  conceptions,  and  made 
them  greatly  superior  in  practical  originality  to 
those  of  the  only  considerable  Whig  financier 
the  country  has   recently   produced — Sir  G. 
Oomewall  Lewis.     The  Lancashire  feeling  for 
capital  is  strong  in  Mr  Gladstone.    He  muses 
on  the  money  market ;  he  loves  to  ponder  on 
the  resources  which  a  low  rate  of  interest  might 
open  to  the  Government,  in  the  night-watches. 
He  does  his  work  at  the  Treasury,  not  as  a 
matter  of  business,  but  as  a  matter  of  love.    As 
a  novelist's  mind  ewarma  expedients  for  bringing 
out  the  points  of  his  favourite  characters,  Mr 
Gladstone's  mind  swarms  financial  ideas  small 
and  great.    He  thinks  of  the  revenue  and  the 
productive  power  of  the  country  as  a  manu- 
facturer thinks  of  his  manufactory,  and  the 
chance  of  striking  a  new  vein  of  profit    And 
his  inventive  power  is  greater  than  his  judg- 
ment, though  this  is,  however,  to  some  extent 
steadied  by  the  instinct  of  the  orator,  which 
tells  him  which  of  his  ideas  it  will  be  easy,  and 
which  impossible,  to  prebent  in  a  telling  and 
popular  form  to  the  country.     It  is  in  great 
measure  these  oratorical  instincts  which  oblige 
him  to  dwell  on  the  moral  aspects  of  material 
wealth — the  only  aspects  in  which  economy  be- 
comes a  really  popular  topic. 

But  Mr  Gladstone  is  so  much  more  than  a 
Lancashire  man,  that  to  most  minds  the  first 
idea  which  presents  itself  in  connection  with 
his  name  is  that  of  classical  taste  and  scholastic 
subtlety.  No  doubt  these  qualities  give  the 
charm  even  to  his  financiid  ingenuity  and  re- 
source. And  while  his  Oxford  training  greatly 
widened  the  scope  of  his  genius,  it  tended,  we 
think,  to  strengthen  his  nstural  disposition  to 
accept  the  actaal  condition  of  things  as  his 
starting-point,  and  rather  choose  his  principles 
by  carefully  examining  what  was  open  to  him, 
than  to  mould  his  policy  resolutely  to  first 
principles  If  any  one  of  our  readers  has 
attempted  to  read  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
book  in  the  English  language,  Mr  Gladstone's 
'*  Church  Principles  considered  in  their  Results," 
he  will  see  at  once  what  we  mean ;  and  will  see, 
too,  how  the  Oxford  of  Mr  Gladstone's  uni- 
versity life — the  Oxford  before  "the  movement 
of  1838"— the  Oxford  which  made  the  Aris- 
totelian dogma  that  virtue  is  the  half-way  house 
between  two  opposite  vices  its  ethical  rule,  and 
which  took  the  Church  as  it  was  as  the  true 
starting-point  in  religion— the  Oxford  which 
had  not  yet  begun  to  dig  after  the  roots  of  prin- 
ciple—tended to  turn  Mr  Gladstone's  acutely 
discriminating  powers  towards  consequenccM 
rather  than  first  principles.     This  habit  it  ii* 
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which,  while  it  secares  for  Mr  Qladstone  a  prac- 
tical tone,  denies  him  the  highest  triumphs  of 
an  otherwise  scarcely  rivalled  oratory.  Mr 
Bright  excels  him  as  a  mere  orator,  because  Mr 
Bright  fetches  his  inspiration  fh)m  the  deepest 
fountains  of  human  passion.  Mr  Gladstone 
does  not  sink  his  rhetorical  wells  deep.  He 
keeps  in  the  middle  region  of  practical  fancy,  of 
applied  imagination.  Indeed,  Mr  Gladstone's 
Oxford  training  has,  in  one  direction,  injured 
his  parliamentary  influence.  He  does  not  go 
deep  into  human  nature  for  his  contrasts;  he 
does  not  make  them  strong  and  broad ;  and  he 
draws  his  practical  distinctions  out  too  fine,  so 
as  to  provoke  comment  and  invite  retort.  We 
remember  some  one*s  remarking  years  ago  on  a 
significant  sequence  in  the  marginal  index  to 
two  paragraphs  in  Hallam's  "Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries."  It  was  about  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  Mr  Hallam  had  noted  in  the  mar- 
gin of  one  paiagraph,  "  The  Jansenists  take  a 
distinction;"  in  the  mai^n  of  the  next,  "And 
are  persecuted."  That  would  tell  the  history 
of  many  of  Mr  Gladstone's  parliamentary  diffi- 
culties. He  takes  distinctions  which  he  should 
ignore,  and  is  persecuted. 

The  Peelite  education  of  Mr  Gladstone  in 
political  life  is  the  third  great  influence  that 
has  made  him  what  he  is.  It  tended,  no  doubt, 
to  enhance  his  power  as  an  administrator,  and 
to  impress  to  some  extent  upon  him  that  pru- 
dential character  which  so  strikingly  character- 
ised all  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration.  Mr 
Gladstone's  tendency  was  virtually,  we  have 
seen,  to  look  rather  at  consequences  than  prin- 
ciples, to  consider  even  "Church  principles  in 


their  results^  But,  as  in  most  original  Lanca- 
shire men,  there  are  wild  possibilities  in  Mr 
Gladstone,  a  craving  for  great  schemes,  aa  enter- 
prising force,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew 
nothing.  No  doubt  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  taming  on  Mr  Gladstone's  mind.  It 
made  him  look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of  cautious, 
slow  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  simply  in  the 
consequences  as  he  saw  them.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
influence  again  fostered  the  pacific  and  com- 
mercial side  of  Mr  Gladstone's  imagination  and 
sentiment,  and  also  did  something  to  teach  him, 
as  far  as  he  could  be  taught,  to  think  of  the 
public's  sleepff  view  of  his  plans.  It  probably 
strengthened  greatly  the  adminiatrative  powen 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  mind,  balanced  it  with  what- 
ever of  caution  and  judgment  it  has,  did  some- 
thing to  diminish  his  tendency  to  too  nice  distinc- 
tions, but  very  much  heightened  the  tendency  to 
ignore  first  principles,  and  start  from  things  as 
he  found  them. 

These  are  the  influences  which  seem  to  ns  to 
have  made  Mr  Gladstone  what  he  is — a  states- 
man of  the  very  highest  class  of  the  second 
rank— or,  as  some  one  epigrammatically  said  of 
him,  *' a  statesman  of  second-rate  intellect  in  a 
first-rate  state  of  efTervescenoe:"  a  statesman 
on  whom  we  could  scarcely  rely  to  direct  our 
policy  in  moments  of  difficulty,  or  to  svay 
alone  the  mind  of  Parliament ;  but  yet  a  states- 
man of  far  greater  power  than  those  who  would 
be  competent  to  guide  and  lead  him— a  states- 
man of  wonderful  resource  on  all  subjects,  of 
fine  insight  on  many — but  not  a  statesman  of 
deeply-matured  political  principles,  nor  one  of 
the  safest  judgmeuU 


WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY. 

[1811-1863.] 

Bt  JAMES  HANNAT,  J.  T.  FIELDS,  Era 


HAmrAT'B  SKETCH  OF  THACKBBAT. 

A  KERB  rhapsody  of  admiration  is  generally  in- 
spired by  the  writer's  wish  to  be  admired  him- 
self; but  men  of  sense  will,  it  is  hoped,  bo 
thankful  for  a  careful  accumulation  of  the  kind 
of  details  on  which  alone  a  judgment  about 
character  can  be  formed.  These  have  been 
grouped  together  here,  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing Mr  Thackeray's  life  and  writings  illustrate 
each  other,  as  far  as  the  humble  scale  of  the 
essay  permit  The  more  fully  his  life  is  made 
known  to  the  world,  the  more  clearly  will  the 
harmony  of  his  works  with  it  appear.  Per- 
fect frankness  and  honesty  of  character  will  be 
seen  to  be  his  great  distinction.    He  laid  bare 


all  his  severest  thoughts  about  human  naton 
and  life  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  this  cbsr^ 
acter,  though  he  knew  it  exposed  him  to  shallow 
charges  of  cynicism,  and  though  he  cannot  bat 
have  been  conscious  of  unaffected  bensvolsDCS 
towards  all  the  world,  of  a  ready  sympathy 
with  every  form  of  excellence,  and  of  a  hesrty 
activity  in  doing  good  to  everybody  who  cane 
in  his  way.  On  this  honesty,  as  a  basis,  reattd 
the  whole  of  his  genius— Uie  positive  side  of 
which  produced  his  deep  and  tmthfU  dsliosa- 
tiona  of  life— the  negative— his  hearty  and  plea- 
sant satire,  always  Horatian  rather  than  Jnvs- 
nalian— always  exciting  mirth  rather  than  hats. 
If  he  ever  erred  in  literary  judgment  at  all,  it 
was  when  his  anxiety  to  do  justioe  to  the  week 
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made  him  press  a  little  hard  on  the  strong. 
This  is  carioosly  illustrated  Id  a  passage  which 
the  reader  will  find  quoted  from  one  of  his 
letters. 

There  was  nothing  more  charming  about 
Thackeray— and  this  too  receives  illustration  in 
what  follows— than  the  kindly  footing  on  which 
he  stood  with  the  younger  geoeiution.  He  was 
not  a  nuui  to  have  a  little  senate ;  he  held  syco- 
phants, and  all  who  encouraged  them,  in  con- 
tempt ;  his  friends  and  acquaintances  were  of  all 
varieties  of  class  and  character,  and  differed 
from  him  in  their  ways  of  thinking  about  every- 
thing. But  he  made  it  a  duty  to  befriend  and 
cherish  anybody  in  whose  merit  and  sincerity  he 
believed,  however  casual  the  accident  which  had 
brought  them  under  his  notice.  These  are  the 
traits  which  endear  his  memory  to  all  who 
knew  him,  and  which  will  pleasantly  connect 
him  henceforth  in  their  minds,  with  the  best 
and  greatest  of  the  humorists  and  moralists  to 
whom  he  is  now  gathered. 

By  birth  Mr  Thackeray  belonged  to  the  upper 
middle  class — a  section  of  our  curiously-divided 
society  which  contains  many  cadets  of  old  fami- 
lies, and  forms  a  link  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  general  bulk  and  the  liberal  professions.  He 
used  sometimes  to  say  that  "it  takes  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman ; "  and  though 
this  was  not  a  maxim  which  he  would  have  ap- 
plied strictly  in  the  case  of  another  man,  he 
was  far  from  insensible  to  the  advantage  in 
himself.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Saxon 
stock  long  settled  in  Yorkshire.  His  great- 
grsadfather  was  Dr  Thackeray,  of  Harrow,  who 
went  to  Cambridge  in  1710,  an  excellent  scholar 
and  clever  man,  who  partly  educated  Sir  William 
Jones,  snd  whose  epitaph  was  written  by  his 
papil,  Dr  Parr.  The  son  of  the  Doctor  married 
a  Miss  Webb,  of  tbe  old  English  family  to 
which  the  brigadier  Webb,  of  Marlborough's 
wan,  belonged — ^whose  portrait  is  drawn  with 
something  of  the  geniality  of  kinsmanship  in 
"Esmond.**  This  Thackeray,  we  believe,  was 
the  first  of  the  race  to  settle  in  India,  where 
his  son  also  sought  his  fortunes,  and  where  his 
grsndsonthe  novelist  was  bom — at  Calcutta — 
in  1811.  There  are  numerous  descendants  of 
the  scholarly  old  headmaster  of  Harrow  scat- 
tered over  the  English  Church,  and  in  the 
Indian  service,  and  traces  of  the  influence  of 
family  connections  are  found  all  through  the 
books  of  the  man  who  has  made  his  name 
famous.  The  feudal  feeling  of  Scott — which  in 
any  case  is  Scotch  rather  than  English— Thack- 
eray did  not  share.  Heraldry  to  him  had  only 
the  quaint  interest  and  prettiness  of  old  china. 
Bat  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  either  his 
philosophy,  his  style,  or  his  literary  position, 
without  remembering  that  he  was  a  well-bom, 
well-bred,  and  well-educated  gentleman. 

Like  other  English  children  bom  in  India, 


young  Thackeray  was  sent  home  early,  and  the 
voyage— during  which  he  had  an  eager  and 
wondering  peep  at  the  great  Napoleon  in  his 
island  prison— was  among  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions. He  received  his  education  at  Charter- 
house— ^the  well-known  Greyfriars  of  his  stories 
— an  ancient  and  famous  public  school.  He 
somewhere  talks  of  the  "monkish  seclusion*'  of 
his  school-days,  and  in  his  critical  and  question- 
ing moods  he  has  sufficiently  proved  that  he 
knew  the  weak  points  of  the  old  educational 
system.  But  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  respect  for  Charterhouse,  and  be 
was  perfectly  aware  how  much  he  owed  to  it. 
In  after-life,  he  let  most  of  his  Greek  slip  away; 
but  his  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language, 
and  especially  the  Latin  poets,  was  eminently 
respectable,  and  exercised  a  profound  influence 
over  his  genius  and  his  diction.  The  Odes  of 
Horace  he  knew  intimately  well,  and  there  are 
subtle  indications  of  the  knowledge — the  smell 
of  Italian  violets  hidden  in  the  green  of  his 
prose — only  to  be  traly  enjoyed  by  Horatians. 
A  quotation  from  Horace  was  one  of  the  favour- 
ite forms  in  which  he  used  to  embody  his  jokes. 
If  you  bored  him  with  genealogy,  he  would  be- 
gin: 

"Quantum  distet  ah  Inacho," 

which  was  quite  a  sufBcient  hint ;  and  when  a 
low  fellow  in  London  hanged  himself,  he  observed 
that  it  was  a  "dignus  vindice  nodus."  Latin 
wri^rs,  French  writers,  and  English  eighteenth- 
century  men  were  the  three  sources  at  which  his 
genius  fed,  and  on  which  it  was  nourished. 

From  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree ;  and  he 
entered  on  life  with  health,  strength,  a  noble 
figure,  an  excellent  genius,  and  £20,000 — the 
lost  of  which  blessings  was  the  first  (owing,  it 
is  said,  to  unfortunate  speculations)  to  leave 
him.  But  this  loss  was  not  complete^  till  he 
had  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  good  culture  and  a 
good  experience.  He  travelled  over  Europe, 
and  resided  in  its  capitals,  while  his  mind  was 
young  and  fresh,  and  laid  in  those  stores  of 
observation  to  which  we  owe  sketches  with 
which  everybody  is  familiar.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  Gk>ethe  at  Weimar,  his  description  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  by 
Mr  Lewes ;  and  he  studied  art  at  Rome.  If  he 
had  had  his  choice,  he  would  rather  h%ve  been 
famous  as  an  artist  than  as  a  writer ;  but  it  was 
destined  that  he  should  paint  in  colours  which 
will  never  crack  and  never  need  restoration. 
All  his  artist  experience  did  him  just  as  much 
good  in  literature  as  it  could  have  in  any  other 
way ;  and,  in  travelling  through  Europe  to  see 
pictures,  he  learned  not  them  only,  but  men, 
manners,  and  languages.  He  read  German ;  he 
knew  French  well  and  spoke  it  elegantly;  and 
in  market-places,  aaUms^  hotels,  museums, 
studios,  tbe  sketch-book  of  his  mind  was  al- 
ways filling  itself.     Paris  was  one  of  his  most 
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important  headquarters  in  every  way,  and  to 
hia  stay  there  the  world  owes  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  poems— the  "Chronicle  of  the  Dram.*' 
His  poetic  vein  was  carioasly  original.  He  was 
not  essentially  poetical,  as  Tennyson,  for  in- 
stance, is.  Poetry  was  not  the  predominant 
mood  of  his  mind,  or  the  intellectual  law  by 
which  the  objects  of  his  thought  and  observa- 
tion were  arranged  and  classified.  But  inside 
his  fine  sagacious  common-sense  understanding, 
there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  pool  of  poetry— like 
the  impluvium  in  the  hall  of  a  Roman  house, 
which  gave  an  air  of  coolness  and  freshness  and 
nature  to  the  solid  marble  columns  and  tessel- 
ated  floor.  The  highest  products  of  this  part  of 
his  mind  were  the  "Chronicle"  above  mentioned, 
the  "Bouillebaiese,"  the  lines  on  Charles  Bui- 
ler's  death  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  Christmas 
books,  and  the  "  Ho,  pretty  page  with  dimpled 
chin"  of  another  of  them.  A  song  or  two  in 
his  novels,  and  some  passages  in  which  raral 
scenery  is  quietly  and  casually  described,  might 
also  be  specified.  But  all  this  is  chiefly  valu- 
able as  showing  that  his  nature  was  complete, 
and  that  there  wanted  not  in  his  genius  that 
softer  and  more  sensitive  side  natural  to  one 
whose  observation  was  so  subtle  an4  his  heart 
so  kind.  He  was  essentially  rather  moralist 
and  humorist— thinker  and  wit — than  poet; 
and  he  was  too  manly  to  over-work  his  poetic 
vein  as  a  man  may  legitimately  work  his  mere 
understanding.  This  honourable  self-restraint, 
this  decent  reticence,  so  natural  to  English 
gentlemen,  was  by  some  writers  of  the  "gushing 
school "  mistaken  for  hardness.  The  ' '  gusher  " 
is  always  for  plenty  of  sentimentalism — for  show- 
ing his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  after  having  pre- 
viously inflated  the  vessels  of  that  organ  with 
wind  to  make  it  look  bigger;  and  he  sheds 
"blinding  tears" — as  the  lower  animals  perform 
all  the  properly  secret  operations  of  nature— in 
public  This  kind  of  thing  was  not  in  Thack- 
eray's way,  and  wide  as  his  sympathies  were, 
he  despised  it.  "  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  her 
grief,"  he  makes  Sam  Titmarsh  say  in  the 
"Hoggarty  Diamond,"  "for  such  things  are 
sacred  aad  secret ;  and  a  man  has  no  business  to 
place  them  on  record  for  aU  the  world  to  read." 
Few  of  his  sentences  are  more  characteristia 

Thackeray  was  still  young  and  opulent  when 
he  began  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  London 
men  of  letters.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  lent — or, 
in  plainer  English,  gave— £600  to  poor  old 
Maginn,  when  he  was  beaten  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  like  other  beaten  soldiers  made  a 
prisoner— ^in  the  Fleet.  With  the  generation 
going  out — ^that  of  Lamb  and  Coleridge— he 
had,  we  believe,  no  personal  acquaintance. 
Sydney  Smith  he  met  at  a  later  time ;  and  he 
remembered  with  satisfaetion  that  something 
which  he  wrote  about  Hood  gave  pleasure  to 
that  delicate  humorist  and  poet  in  his  last 
daySi    But  his  first  friends  were  the  Fraserians, 


of  whom  Father  Prout  '—always  his  intimate— 
ind  Carlyle — always  one  of  his  moat  appndat- 
Ing  friends — survive.  From  reminisoenesi  of 
the  wilder  lights  in  the  Framr  oonstellatioB 
were  drawn  the  pictures  of  the  queer  fellowi 
connected  with  literature  in  *'I^BndenBiis'*'- 
Captain  Shandon— the  ferocious  Bludyer^-stoat 
old  Tom  Seijeant— and  so  forth.  Magasiwiw  in 
those  days  were  more  brilliant  than  they  sre 
now,  when  they  are  haunted  by  the  fesr  of 
shoc^dng  the  Fogy  element  in  their  dicalatio&; 
and  the  effect  of  their  greater  freedom  b  seen  in 
the  buoyant,  riant,  and  unrestrained  comedy  of 
Thackeray's  own  earlier  Fnuer  articles.  "I 
suppose  we  all  begin  by  being  too  aavige,"  is 
the  phrase  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1849; 
"  I  know  one  who  did."  He  was  alluding  here 
to  the  "Tellowplush  Papers"  in  particttlar, 
where  living  men  were  very  freely  handled. 
This  old,  wild  satiric  spirit  it  was  which  msde 
him  interrap^  even  the  early  chapters  of  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  by  introducing  a  parody,  which  he  ooald 
not  resist,  of  some  contemporary  novelists.  In 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  under 
greater  restraint^  and  with  a  sense  of  his  graver 
respoiisibilities  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
letters  of  the  country.  But  his  satire  was  never 
at  any  time  malignant;  and  the  fine  tnedam  of 
his  early  writing  developed  his  genius  as  the 
scenes  of  the  arena  developed  the  athlete.  He 
was  writing  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  as  s 
professional  author,  before  "Vanity  Fair"  made 
him  really  known  to  the  world  at  largei  The 
best  works  of  that  epoch  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Miscellanies  "  published  by  Bradbury  k  Bvaus 
in  1857.  But  there  is  much  of  his  writing 
buried  in  periodicals,  some  of  which  have  been 
long  dead.  He  was  connected  with  at  least  one 
failure,  the  Parthenon — an  ill-omened  name 
borne  after  a  long  interval  by  another  journal 
quite  recently  defunct  He  certainly  contri- 
buted some  things  to  the  Times,  during  Barnes's 
editorship— an  article  on  Fielding  amongst  them ; 
though  not,  we  should  think,  leading  articles— 
a  kind  of  work  for  which  he  had  no  reliih,  and 
for  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  no  turn. 
Fnuer  was  the  organ  with  which  he  was  most 
successfully  connected  till  the  daya  of  hii  PmHck 
engagement.  It  was  indeed  as  a  magarinist  that 
he  educated  himself  for  a  novelist  With  a 
playful  reference  to  his  early  and  nevef'for- 
gotten  ambition  to  be  an  artist,  he  caUcd  him- 
self Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  and  published 
under  that  name  not  only  articles  but  books. 
The  "Paris  Sketchbook,"  the  "Second  Funeral 
of  Napoleon"  (comprising  the  "  Chronicle  of  a 
Dram"),  the  "Fatal  Boots,"  the  "Hoggarty 
Dismond,"  the  "Irish  Sketchbook,"  the  "Jour- 
ney from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,"  sufliciaDtly 
attest  his  activity  during  the  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  great  epoch  of  "  Vanity  Fair."  These 
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books  are  fnll  of  sense,  and  wit,  and  hnmoiir, 
and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  their  author 
should  have  been  within  a  year  or  two  of  forty 
before  he  was  really  famons.  Their  very  tmth* 
folness,  however— the  easy  qniet  of  their  best 
philosophy — the  slyness  of  their  choicest  irony 
— ^the  gentlemanly  taste  of  their  heartiest  dban' 
den — all  this  was  eatiare  to  the  vulgar,  includ- 
ing the  vulgar  of  the  critical  press.  The  oQer 
of  "Vanity  Fair"  was  declined  by  one  pub- 
lisher; and  good  judges  said  that  a  necessary 
impulse  was  given  to  its  appreciation,  by  an 
article  during  its  progress,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  It  was  still  the  fashion,  as  far  as  it 
was  fashionable  to  speak  of  Thackeray  at  all,  to 
treat  him  as  a  satirist.  An  admirable  satirist 
he  had,  indeed,  just  proved  himself  in  the  "  Snob 
Papers'* — a  series  that  stands  high  above  any- 
thing ever  given  to  the  world  in  Punchy  except- 
ing Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt."  Nor  waa 
Thackeray  ever  ashamed  of  the  title  of  satirist, 
knowing  by  what  great  men  it  had  been  borne 
before  him,  and  how  much  honest  work  there 
was  in  the  world  for  satire  to  do.  But  that  he 
was  a  satirist  only,  he  had  proved,  long  before 
the  **Snob  Fl&peTS,"  to  be  absurd.  Anybody 
who  can  read,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Sam 
Titmarsh's  sufferings  and  the  loss  of  his  child, 
after  the  Diddlesex  catastrophe,  in  the  "  Hog- 
I  garty  Diamond,"  without  seeing  that  the  writer's 
tenderness  and  power  of  representing  tenderness 
were  exquisitely  deep  and  exquisitely  real,  may 
conclude  himself  disqualified  by  nature  for  hav- 
ing an  opinion  on  literary  matters.  There  are 
few  whoee  judgment  on  such  things  is  much 
worth — ^bnt  his  is  certainly  worth  nothing. 

When  Thackeray  wrote  "Vanity  Fair,"  in 
1846-48,  he  was  living  in  Young  Street,  Ken- 
sington— a.street  on  your  left  hand,  before  you 
come  to  the  church;  and  here,  in  1848,  the 
author  of  this  sketch  had  first  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him,  of  being  received  at  his  table,  and 
of  knowing  how  essentially  a  kind,  humane, 
and  perfectly  honest  man  he  was.  "Vanity 
Fair"  was  then  unfinished,  but  its  success  was 
made,  and  he  spoke  frankly  and  genially  of  his 
work  and  his  career.  "Vanity  Fair"  always, 
we  think,  ranked  in  his  own  mind  as  best  in 
atory  of  his  greater  books ;  and  he  once  pointed 
out  to  us  the  very  house  in  Russell  Square 
where  his  imaginary  Sedleys  lived — a  curious 
proof  of  the  reality  his  creations  had  for  his 
mind.  The  man  and  the  books  were  equally 
real  and  true ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
speak  without  hesitation  of  his  books,  if  you 
wished  it ;  though  as  a  man  of  the  world  and 
A  polished  gentleman  who  knew  the  world 
thoroughly,  literature  to  him  only  took  its 
torn  among  other  topics.  From  this  point  of 
view,  his  relation  to  it  was  a  good  deal  like  that 
of  Soott.  According  to  Lockhart,  people  were 
wrong  in  saying  that  Sir  Walter  declined 
■t  all  markedly  to  talk  abott  literature,  and 


yet  his  main  interest  was  in  active  life.  Jnst 
so,  Thackeray  was  not  bookish,  and  yet  turned 
readily  to  the  subject  of  books,  if  invited. 
His  reading  was  undoubtedly  large  in  memoirs, 
modem  history,  biography,  poetry,  essays, 
and  fiction — and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
his  scholarship,  probably  placed  him,  as  a  man 
of  letters,  above  any  other  novelist  except  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton.  Here  is  a  characteristio  fhig- 
ment  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  August 
1854,  and  now  before  us:  "I  hate  Juvenal," 
he  says;  "I  mean  I  think  him  a  truculent 
brute,  and  I  love  Horace  better  than  you  do, 
and  rate  Churchill  much  lower;  and  as  for 
Swift,  you  haven't  made  me  alter  my  opinion. 
I  admire,  or  rather  admit,  his  power  as  much 
as  you  do;  but  I  don't  admire  that  kind  of 
power  so  much  as  I  did  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
twenty  shall  we  say.  Love  is  a  higher  intel- 
lectual exercise  than  hatred ;  and  when  you  get 
one  or  two  more  of  those  young  ones  yon  write 
so  pleasantly  about,  you'll  come  over  to  the 
side  of  the  kind  wags,  I  think,  rather  than  the 
cruel  ones."  Passages  like  this — which  men 
who  knew  him  will  not  need  to  have  quoted  to 
them— have  a  double  value  for  the  world  at 
large.  They  not  only  show  a  familiar  command 
of  writers' whom  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know 
well — ^but  they  show  what  the  real  philosophy 
was  of  a  man  whom  the  envious  represented  to 
the  ignorant  as  a  cynic  and  a  scoffer.  Why,  his 
favourite  authors  were  just  those  whose  influence 
he  thought  had  been  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  charity.  "I  take  off  my  hat  to 
Joseph  Addison,"  he  would  say,  after  an  ener- 
getic testimony  to  his  good  effect  on  English 
life.  He  was,  in  fact,  even  greater  as  a  moralist 
than  as  a  mere  describer  of  manners ;  and  his 
very  hatred  of  quackery  and  meanness  was 
proved  to  be  real  by  his  simplicity,  humanity, 
and  kindliness  of  character.  In  private,  this 
great  satirist,  whose  aspect  in  a  crowd  was 
often  one  of  austere  politeness  and  reserve, 
unbent  into  a  familiar  nalveU  which  somehow 
one  seldom  finds  in  the  demonstratively  gejiial. 
And  this  was  the  more  charming  and  precious 
that  it  rested  on  a  basis  of  severe  and  profound 
reflection,  before  the  glance  of  which  all  that 
was  dark  and  serious  in  man's  life  and  prospects 
lay  open.  The  gravity  of  that  white  head,  with 
its  noble  brow,  and  thoughtful  face  full  of  feel- 
ing and  meaning,  enhanced  the  piquancy  of  his 
playfulness,  and  of  the  little  personal  revela- 
tions which  came  with  such  a  grace  fh>m  the 
depths  of  his  kindly  nature.  When  we  con- 
gratulated him,  many  years  ago,  on  the  touch 
in  "Vanity  Fair"  in  which  Becky  "admires" 
her  husband  when  he  is  giving  Lord  Steyne  the 
chastisement  which  ruins  her  for  life,  "Well," 
he  said,  "  when  I  wrote  the  sentence,  I  slapped 
my  fist  on  the  table,  and  said,  *  That  is  a  touch 
Of  genius !' "  The  incident  is  a  trifle,  but  it  will 
reveal,  we  suspect,  an  element  of  fervour,  as 
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'well  as  a  heartiness  of  fraakness  in  recording 
the  fervour,  both  equally  at  variance  with  the 
vulgar  conception  of  him.  This  frankness  and 
borUumde  made  him  delightful  in  a  tite-d4ite, 
and  gave  a  pleasant  human  flavour  to  talk  tnll 
of  sense,  and  wisdom,  and  experience,  and 
lighted  up  by  the  gaiety  of  the  true  London 
roan  of  the  world.  Though  ^e  said  uritty  things, 
now  and  then,  he  was  not  a  wit  in  the  sense  in 
which  Jerrold  was,  and  he  complained,  some- 
times, that  his  best  things  occurred  to  him  after 
the  occasion  had  gone  by  I  He  shone  mast — as 
in  his  books — ^in  little  subtle  remarks  on  life, 
and  little  descriptive  sketches  suggested  by  the 
talk.  We  remember  in  particular,  one  even- 
ing, after  a  dinner-party  at  his  house,  a  Ouicy 
picture  he  driaw  of  Shakespeare  during  his  last 
years  at  Stratford,  sitting  out  in  the  summer 
afternoon  watching  the  people,  which  all  who 
heard  it,  brief  as  it  was,  thought  equal  to  the 
best  things  in  his  lectures.  But  it  was  not  for 
this  sort  of  talent — ^rarely  exerted  by  him— that 
people  admired  his  conversation.  They  admired, 
above  all,  the  broail  sagacity,  sharp  insight, 
large  and  tolerant  liberality,  which  marked  him 
as  one  who  was  a  sage  as  well  as  a  story-teller, 
and  whose  stories  were  valuable  because  he  was 
a  sage.  Another  point  of  likeness  to  him  in 
Scott  was  that  he  never  overvalued  story-telling, 
or  forgot  that  there  were  nobler  things  in  litera- 
ture than  the  purest  creations  of  which  the 
object  was  amusement  '*  I  would  give  half  my 
fame,"  wrote  Scott,  "if  by  so  doing  I  could 
place  the  other  half  on  a  solid  basis  of  sdenoe 
and  learning."  *'Now  is  the  time,"  wrote 
Thackeray,  to  a  young  friend  in  1849,  "  to  lay 
in  stock.  I  wish  I  had  had  five  years*  reading 
before  I  took  to  our  trade."  How  heartily  we 
have  heard  him  praise  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  for 
the  good  example  he  set  by  being  "  thoroughly 
lUeraUl"  We  are  not  going  to  trench  here  on 
any  such  ground  as  Thackeray's  judgments 
about  his  contemporaries.  But  we  may  notice 
an  excellent  point  bearing  on  these.  If  he 
heard  a  young  fellow  expressing  great  admira- 
tion for  one  of  them,  he  encouraged  him  in  it. 
When  somebody  was  mentioned  as  worshipping 
on  eminent  man  just  dead — "  I  am  glad,"  said 
Thackeray,  "that  he  worships  anybody." 

After  "Vanity  Fair,"  Thackeray's  fame 
steadily  increased.  "Peudennis"  appeared 
during  1849  and  1850,  and  though  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  inferior  in  mere  plot  to  its  pre- 
decessor, no  inferiority  was  perceived  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  character,  thought,  hum- 
our, and  style.  The  announcement  in  the 
summer  of  1851  that  he  was  about  to  lecture  on 
the  £nglish  humoriHts  gave  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
to  intellectual  London;  and  when  he  rose  in 
Willis's  Booms*  to  commence  the  course  with 


*  The  statement  of  an  Edinburir^  writer  that  it 
*'  here  '*  he  "  first  "  Ic'tureU,  U  uf  euurse  a  blunder 


Swift,  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  the  capital 
was  assembled  to  bear  him.  Amidst  a  throng 
of  nobles,  and  beauties,  and  men  of  fashion, 
were  Garlyle  and  Macanlay — Hallam  with  his 
venerable  head— and  Ghariotte  Bront^  whose 
own  fame  was  just  at  its  height,  and  who  saw 
in  the  lecturer  her  ideal  of  an  elevated  and  high- 
minded  master  of  Uterary  art  The  lectures 
were  thoroughly  appreciated.  Everybody  was 
delighted  to  see  the  great  masters  of  English  of 
a  past  age  brought  to  life  again  in  their  habits 
as  they  lived,  and  endowed  with  the  warm 
human  reality  of  the  lecturer's  Dobbins,  and 
Warringtons,  and  Pendennises.  It  was  this 
power,  and  not  the  literary  criticism,  which 
constituted  the  value  of  Thackeray's  lectures, 
and  will  secure  their  place  in  the  biographical 
literature  of  the  country. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1852,  "Esmond"  ap- 
peared, and  Thackeray  sailed  for  America.* 
"Esmond"  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  his 
career.  By  this  time  his  celebrity,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  distinct  and  peculiar 
genius — so  different  from  that  of  the  comqion 
sentimental  schools  —  had  provoked  a  certain 
amount  of  reaction.  Cads  who  disliked  him  u 
a  gentleman — Mechanics'  Institute  men  who 
disliked  him  as  a  scholar^-Badicals  who  knew 
that  he  associated  with  the  aristocracy — and  the 
numerous  weaklings  to  whom  his  seven  truth 
and  perfect  honesty  of  art  seemed  horrible  after 
the  riotous  animal  spirits,  jolly  caricature,  and 
lachrymose  softness  of  the  style  which  he  was 
putting  out  of  fashion — this  crew,  we  say,  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  undoubted  fact 
that  Thackeray  was  becoming  the  favourite 
writer  of  the  cultivated  classes.  They  accord- 
iugly  began  to  call  his  honesty  cynicism,  and 
his  accuracy  reporting.  They  forgot  that  tears 
are  pure  in  proportion  to  the  depth  from  which 
they  come,  and  not  to  the  quantity  in  which 
they  flow,  and  that  the  tenderness  of  a  writer  U 
to  be  estimated  by  the  quality  of  his  pathon. 
They  also  forgot  that  as  what  they  called  hard- 
ness was  mere  fidelity  to  truth,  so  what  they 
called  stenographic  detail  was  mere  finish  of  art 
The  richer  imaginativeness  of  "  Esmond,**  and 
the  freer  play  of  feeling  in  which  the  anther 
allowed  himself  to  indulge  when  dealing  with  a 
past  age,  came  in  good  time  to  rebuke  cavillers 
and  prove  that  Thackeray's  mind  was  rich  ss 
well  as  wide.  "Esmond,"  we  take  it,  is  tb« 
favourite  novel  of  his  choioest  admirers.  H« 
takes  certain  liberties  with  history  in  it  Fur 
instance,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whom  he  re- 
presents as  about  to  marry  Beatrix  when  he  is 
cut  off  in  a  duel,  left  a  widow,  spoken  of  by 
Swift  in  the  "  Journal  to  Stella."    But  as  Scott 


*  He  recalled  the  present  writer  firook  a  toor  in 
Scotland  in  October,  and  placed  the  MS.  of  the  **  Ham- 
ftrists  "  in  hii  hands  to  fdlt  and  annotate  during  bU 
absenoe. 
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makes  Leicester  quote  the  "  Midsommer  Night's 
Dream"  in  " Kenilworth,"  when  Shakespeare 
was  ahont  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  this 
may  he  excnsed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Thackeray  did  not  write  ex- 
pressly on  America,  for  we  think  that  he  would 
have  written  the  most  impartial  English  book 
to  which  that  country  has  yet  given  rise.    When 
he  returned  from  this  first  visit,  he  was  a  good 
deal  away  from  town.     "  Since  my  return  from 
America,*'  he  writes  in  August  1854,  '*!  have 
hardly  been  in  London  at  all,  and  when  here,  in 
such  a  skurry  of  business  and  pleasure  as  never 
to  call  a  day  my  own  scsrcely."    The  passage  is 
significant.      Few  lives  were  more  engrossed 
than  his,  discharging,  as  he  did,  at  once  the 
duties  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  fashion. 
He  dined  out  a  great  deal  during  the  season. 
He  went  to  the  theatres.    He  belonged  to  three 
clubs — ^the  Athensum,  Beform,  and  Oarrick — 
to  say  nothing  of  minor  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  fellowship.     With  less  of  this 
wear  and  tear,  we  should  have  had  more  work 
from  him — should  have  had,  perhaps,  the  history 
which  long  dwelt  in  his  imagination  as  one  of 
the   creations   of  the  future.     As   it   is,  he 
achieved  a  great  deal  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  of  his  life.    Two  such  elaborate  novels 
as  the  "  Newcomes  "  and  "Virginians,"  a  second 
trip  to  America,  and  a  ramble  over  Great  Britain, 
with  a  new  set  of  lectures  on  the  **  Four  Georges  *' 
— ^not   to   mention  a  contested  election,  and 
what  he  did  for  the  Corjihill  established  on  the 
strength  of  his  name,  and  for  a  time  directly 
conducted  by  him — these  were  great  doings  for 
a  man  who,  though  naturally  robust,  was  plsgued 
and  menaced  by  more  than  one  vexatious  dis- 
order of  long  continuance.    And  he  did  them 
greatly— going  into  the  world  gaily  and  busily 
to  the  last,  and  always  finding  time  for  such 
holy  little  ofSces  of  personal  kindness  and  char- 
ity as  gave  him— we  believe  and  know — ^more 
real  pleasure  than  all  his  large  share  of  the 
wcvld's  applause.     He  was  much  gratified  by 
the  success  of  the  "Four  Georges"  (a  series 
which  superseded  an  earlier  scheme  for  as  many 
diaoonrses  on  "Men  of  the  World")  in  Scot- 
land.    "I  have  had  3  i>er  cent  of  the  whole 
population  here,"  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh,  in 
November  1850.     "If  I  could  but  get  3  per 
cent,  of  London  I"    He  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  attention  and  hospitality  which  he  met  with 
during  these  lecturing  tours.    And  if,  as  would 
sometimes  happen,  a  local  notability's  adoration 
becftme  obtrusive,  or  such  a  person  thrust  his 
obsequious  veneration  npon   him  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  becoming,  his  forbearance  was  all 
the  more  respectable  on  account  of  his  sensitive- 

JLetterly  he  had  built  himself  a  handsome 
hcMise  in  Kensington,  to  which  he  moved  from 
Onelow  Square,  Brompton — his  residence  after 
leaving  tliia  Young  Street  in  which  he  wrote 


"Vanity  Fair."  It  was  a  dwelling  worthy  of 
one  who  really  represented  literature  in  the 
great  world,  and  who,  planting  himself  on  his 
books,  yet  sustained  the  character  of  his  profes- 
sion with  all  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman.  A 
friend  who  called  on  him  there  frt>m  Edinburgh, 
in  the  summer  of  1802,  knowing  of  old  his  love 
of  the  Venusian,  playfully  reminded  him  what 
Horace  says  of  those  who,  regardless  of  their 
sepulchre,  employ  themselves  in  building  houses: 

"  Sepulchri 
Immemor,  stnils  demos.** 


«( 


Nay,"  said  he,  "  I  am  tnemor  sepuichri,  for 
this  house  will  always  let  for  so  many  hundreds 
(mentioning  the  sum)  a  year."  How  distant, 
then,  seemed  the  event  which  has  just  happened, 
and  with  which  the  mind  obstinately  refuses  to 
familiarise  itself,  though  it  stares  at  one  from  a 
thousand  broadsheets!  Well,  indeed,  might 
his  i>assing-bell  make  itself  heard  through  all 
the  myriad  joy-bells  of  the  English  Christmas ! 
It  is  long  since  England  has  lost  such  a  son — ^it 
will  be  long  before  she  has  such  another  to  lose. 
He  was  indeed  emphatically  English— English 
as  distinct  from  Scotch — no  less  than  English  as 
distinct  from  Continental — a  different  type  of 
great  msn  from  Scott,  and  a  different  type  of 
great  man  from  Balzaa  The  highest  purely 
English  novelist  since  Fielding,  he  combined 
Addison's  love  of  virtue  with  Johnson's  hatred 
of  cant — Horace  Wslpole's  lynx-like  eye  for  the 
mean  and  the  ridiculous,  with  the  gentleness 
and  wide  charity  for  mankind  as  a  whole,  of 
Goldsmith.  Non  omnia  mortuus  est.  He  will 
be  remembered  in  his  due  succession  with  these 
men  for  ages  to  come,  as  long  as  the  hymn  of 
praise  rises  in  the  old  Abbey  of  Westminster,* 
and  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  native  to 
men,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  those  of 
the  MississippLf  Th«s  humble  tribute  to  his 
illastrious  and  beloved  memory  comes  frx)m  one 
whom  he  loaded  with  benefits,  and  to  whom  it 
will  always  throw  something  of  sadness  over  the 
great  city  where  he  first  knew  him,  that  it  con- 
tains hia  too  early  grave. 

BBOOLLECTIOlfS  BT  J.  T.  FIELDS. 

The  most  finished  and  elegant  of  all  lecturers, 
Thackeray  often  made  a  very  poor  appearance 
when  he  attempted  to  deliver  a  set  speech  to  a 
public  assembly.  He  frequently  broke  down 
after  the  first  two  or  three  sentences.  He  pre- 
pared what  he  intended  to  say  with  great  ex- 
actness, and  his  favourite  delusion  was  that  he 
was  about  to  astonish  everybody  with  a  remark- 
able effort.  It  never  disturbed  him  that  he 
commonly  made  a  woful  failure  when  he  at- 

*  *' Dum  Capitolinm 
Scandet  cum  tacita  vlrglne  Pontifez." 
t  "  Dicar  qua  violens  obstreplt  Aufidus.**  etc 
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tempted  epeech-making,  but  he  sat  down  with 
each  cool  serenity  if  he  found  that  he  could  not 
recall  what  he  wished  to  say,  that  his  audience 
oould  not  help  joining  in  and  smiling  with  him 
when  he  came  to  a  stand-still.  Once  he  asked 
me  to  travel  with  him  from  London  to  Man- 
chester to  hear  a  great  speech  he  was  going  to 
make  at  the  founding  of  the  Free  Library 
Institution  in  that  city.  All  the  way  down  he 
was  discoursing  of  certain  effects  he  intended  to 
produce  on  the  Manchester  dons  by  his  eloquent 
appeals  to  their  pockets.  This  passage  was  to 
have  great  influence  with  the  rich  merchants, 
this  one  with  the  clergy,  and  so  on.  He  said 
that  although  Dickens  and  Bulwer  and  Sir 
James  Stephen,  all  eloquent  speakers,  were  to 
precede  him,  he  intended  to  beat  each  of  them 
on  this  special  occasion.  He  insisted  that  I 
should  be  seated  directly  in  front  of  him  so  that 
I  should  have  the  full  force  of  his  magic  elo- 
quence. The  occaaion  was  a  most  brilliant  one ; 
tickets  had  been  in  demand  at  unheaid-of  prices 
several  weeks  before  the  day  appointed;  the 
great  hall,  then  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the 
public,  was  filled  by  an  audience  such  as  is  sel- 
dom convened,  even  in  England.  The  three 
speeches  which  came  before  Thackeray  was 
ealled  ni)on  were  admirably  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  most  eloquently  spoken.  Sir  John 
Potter,  who  presided,  then  rose,  and  after  some 
complimentary  allusions  to  the  author  of  * '  Vanity 
Fair,"  introduced  him  to  the  crowd,  who  wel- 
comed him  with  ringing  plaudits.  As  he  rose 
he  gave  me  a  half-wink  from  under  his  spec- 
tacles, as  if  to  say:  *'Now  for  it;  the  others 
have  done  very  well,  bat  I  will  show  'em  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  their  art."  He  began 
in  a  clear  and  charming  manner,  and  was  abso- 
lutely perfect  for  three  minutes.  In  the  middle 
of  a  most  earnest  and  elaborate  sentence  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  gave  a  look  of  comic  despair 
at  the  ceiling,  crammed  both  hands  into  his 
trousers'  pockets  and  deliberately  sat  down. 
Everybody  seemed  to  understand  that  it  was 
one  of  Thackeray's  unfinished  speeches,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  surprise  or  discontent 
among  his  audience.  He  continued  to  sit  on 
the  platform  in  a  perfectly  composed  manner, 
and  when  the  meeting  was  over  he  said  to  me 
without  a  sign  of  discomfiture^  '*  My  boy,  you 
have  my  profoundest  sympathy;  this  day  yon 
have  accidentally  missed  hearing  one  of  the 
finest  speechea  ever  composed  for  delivery  by  a 
great  British  orator."  And  I  never  heaxd  him 
mention  the  subject  again.    .    .    . 

Thackeray  rarely  took  any  exercise,  thus  liv- 
ing in  striking  contrast  to  the  other  celebrated 
novelist  of  our  time,  who  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  hours  he  daily  spent  in  the  open 
air.  It  seems  to  be  almost  certain  now,  from 
concurrent  testimony,  gathered  from  physicians 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  in  England,  that 
Thackeray's  premature  death  was  hastened  by 


an  utter  disregard  of  the  natural  lawa. 
vigorous  frame  gave  ample  promise  of  longevity, 
but  he  drew  too  largely  on  his  brain  and  not 
enough  on  his  legs.  High  living  and  high 
thinking,  he  used  to  say,  was  the  correct  reading 
of  the  proverb. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  tenderest  feelings,  very  apt 
to  be  cajoled  into  doing  what  the  world  calls  fool- 
ish things,  and  constantly  performing  feats  of 
un-wisdom,  which  performances  he  was  immo- 
derately laughing  at  all  the  while  in  his  book& 
No  man  has  impaled  snobbing  with  such  a 
stinging  rapier,  but  he  always  accused  himself 
of  being  a  snob,  past  all  cure.  This  I  make  no 
doubt  was  one  of  his  exaggerations,  but  there 
was  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  remarl^  which  so 
sharp  an  observer  as  himself  oould  not  iaU  to 
notice,  even  though  the  victim  was  so  near  Lome. 

Thadceray  and  the  0]f8ier.—ThMXik.eny  an- 
nounced to  me  by  letter  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1852  that  he  had  determined  to  visit  America, 
and  would  sail  for  Boston  by  the  "  Canada  "  on 
the  80th  of  October.  All  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  his  lecturing  tour  had  been  made 
without  troubling  him  with  any  of  the  details. 
He  airived  on  a  frxMty  November  evening  and 
went  directly  to  the  Tremont  House,  where 
rooms  had  been  engaged  for  him.  I  remember 
his  delight  in  getting  off  the  sea,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  hailed  the  announcement 
that  dinner  would  be  ready  shortly.  A  few 
friends  were  -ready  to  sit  down  with  him,  and 
he  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  an 
American  repast.  In  London  he  had  been  rtry 
curious  in  his  inquiries  about  American  oyster^ 
as  marvellous  stories,  which  he  did  not  believf^ 
had  been  told  him  of  their  great  sias.  Wa 
apologised— although  we  had  taken  caze  that 
the  largest  specimens  to  be  procured  should 
startle  his  unwonted  vision  when  he  came  to 
the  table— for  what  we  called  the  extreme  miUEtt- 
ness  of  the  oysters,  promising  that  we  would 
do  better  next  time.  Six  bloated  Falstaffian 
bivalves  lay  before  him  in  their  shells.  I  noticed 
that  he  gazed  at  them  anxiously  with  forik  vp- 
raised ;  then  he  whisi>ered  to  me  with  a  look  of 
anguish,  *<  How  shaU  I  do  it ?"  I  described  to 
him  the  simple  process  by  which  the  free-bora 
citizens  of  America  were  accustomed  to  aooooi- 
plish  such  a  task.  He  seemed  satisfied  that  the 
thing  was  feasible,  selected  the  smallest  one  in 
the  half-dozen  (rejecting  a  laige  one^  " 
he  said,  *'it  resembled  the  high  priesfs 
vant's  ear  that  Peter  cut  off"),  and  then  bowed 
his  head  as  if  he  were  saying  gnceu  All  eyes 
were  upon  him  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  new 
sensation  in  the  person  of  a  great  British  author. 
Opening  his  mouth  very  wide,  he  struggled  tar 
a  moment,  and  then  all  was  over.  I  shall  nsrver 
forget  the  comic  look  of  despair  he  cast  npoa  I 
the  other  five  over-oecupied  shells.  I  broke  the  1 
perfect  stillness  by  asking  him  how  he  ML  I 
"  Profoundly  grateful,"  he  gasped,  '*  and  is  if       I 
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mondt  and  "  otker  tnin,*  as  ke  cdled 
*«  for,"  nid  be,  '^bovca  I  ^esd  tbe  prinedy 
iaeoBM  whicb  Siaith  aDovi  me  for  editing  tbe 
CtfrnAOl,  Bnlen  I  begiB  iwtoatly  noKwhacr 
If  he  nw  a  group  of  tfaee  or  fov  pgaom  talk* 
ing  togetlier  in  an  excited  way,  after  the  miniipr 
of  that  then  riami  Pamiatt  pec^le,  he  vonld 
vhiiper  to  me  with  hninenaft  g^tirnlition, 
**T1icre,  there,  yon  aee  the  news  has  Tfched 
Paris,  and  perhaps  the  nomber  has  gone  np 
since  my  last  acoonnta  from  London."  His 
spirits  daring  those  few  days  wera  colosssl,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep, 
**  for  eonnting  np  his  sabscribera." 

I  happened  to  know  personally  (and  let  me 
modestly  add,  with  some  degree  of  sympathy) 
what  he  snffoed  editorislly,  when  he  hsd  the 
charge  and  responsibility  of  a  magazine.  With 
lint-class  oontribntors  he  got  on  very  well,  he 
«aid,  bat  the  extortioners  and  rerilers  bothered 
the  ffpTj  life  oat  of  him.  He  gave  me  some 
yi««tf>g  aocoants  of  hismisonderstandings  with 
the  "fair"  (as  he  loved  to  call  them),  some  of 
whom  followed  him  np  so  closely  with  their 
poetical  compositions,  that  his  hoase  (he  was 


'ires  ^Jlf  MCcr.  T 

Vf  w  b(  tna^  -n^ 

mhjc4  vts  <«;  ;<4^ 
'^  Wa  1  T«*i  iV^  «a>A  b<v 

;  aai  aQf  «;tOt  (k\  «toi« 
iL  cwuj  w«rt  of  s^*    «    •    % 

in  h£Baae:f  «  d^vtb)*  ^naaU^i  x< 

huBow  and  k>^  »MiU«N«t 

_  ^T  in  huBS^  that  sm^uwm 

like  the  aatnnU  son  of  RaWUks  a^ 

he  rose  np  n  T«nr  twin  brv>lh«c  \^  i>}« 

There  was  noihii^   tn  bun 

\Vbal<»x^  l^< 

to  do  WM  always  p«r(Wtly  ^Kma^    1*t^^^ 

a  genuine  Tbackeny  ttawmr  in  «\^>thuvi 

_.  willing  to  say  or  to  wnl^    lie  ^WUvl^^( 

qnf^iiing  skill  the  gvv)d  or  th«  xiU  >hUt^> 

it  existed.     He  had  an  nn^mim  f  >a  a 

nnderatandii^    and    aUmn%ii)vii    tir^lK^ 

"Two  of  his  gieat  master  i^^t^rs'"  mhI  \\\* 
ehaiiman  at  a  dinner  giT«u  t<^  him  nia^\>  >>'«i<« 
ago  in  Edinbnrgh,  **are  satire  and  a^mi^lK)  " 
QMige  Brinely  remarked  *'that  h«  wuKI  i^^vl 
have  painted  'Vanity  K^'  as  he  hai^  MiiUv»« 
Bden  had  been  shining  in  bis  liiuer  <p^'^''  )U 
had,  indeed,  an  awfUl  inslgb^  With  a  «^M^l  ^M 
solemn  tenderness  and  sim|4i<yiiy  in  bta  \Hm^. 
position.  Those  who  hoani  the  eame  vx^i^'^  \\\a\ 
withered  the  memory  of  King  0«H>r)te  U\  h^^N^I 
**The  spacious  firmament  on  ht||hi"  ha^e  a  iv> 
collection  not  easily  to  be  1UoU<kI  f)>mi  %\\^ 
mind,  and  I  have  a  kind  of  piiy  U>t  all  ^\\x\ 
were  bom  so  recently  as  not  to  have  hMV>l  aitd 
ondexstood  Thackeray's  lei'iures.  llul  Ihi^v  I'Ait 
read  him,  and  I  bt«  of  UiMii  to  try  a»tU  a|>« 
predate  the  tenderer  phase  of  his  )i«hlus,  as 
well  M  the  sarcastic  one.  Us  i»att|)i«  HniHy 
lessons  to  yottug  ms»i  ami  hsre  la  hmh  tif  Uu*im, 
which  I  quota  m<>mvnkrlrom  'MIhm>  1<)imIo«i*  ' 
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Do  yon  not,  aa  a  boy,  remember  waking 
of  bright  eammer  mornings  and  finding  your 
mother  looking  over  you?  Had  not  the  gaze 
of  her  tender  eyes  stolen  into  yoor  senses  long 
before  you  woke,  and  cast  over  yoor  slumber- 
ing spirit  a  sweet  spell  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
fresh-springing  joy?"  My  dear  friend,  John 
Brown  of  Edinbuigh  (whom  may  God  long  pre- 
serve to  both  countries  where  he  is  so  loved  and 
honoured),  chronicles  this  touching  incident: 
*'We  cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday 
evening  in  December,  when  Thackeray  was 
walking  with  two  friends  along  the  Dean  Road 
to  the  west  of  Edinburgh— one  of  the  noblest 
outlets  to  any  city.  It  was  a  lovely  evening ; 
such  a  sunset  as  one  never  forgets;  a  rich  dark 
bar  of  doad  hovered  over  the  sun,  going  down 
behind  the  Highland  hills,  lying  bathed  in 
amethystine  bloom.  Between  this  cloud  and 
the  hUls  there  was  a  narrow  slip  of  the  pure 
ether,  of  a  tender  cowslip  colour,  lucid,  and  as 
if  it  were  the  very  body  of  heaven  in  its  clear- 
ness, every  object  standing  out  as  if  etched 
upon  the  sky.  The  north-west  end  of  Corstor- 
phine  Hill,  with  its  trees  and  rocks,  lay  in  the 
heart  of  this  pure  radiance ;  and  there  a  wooden 
crane,  used  in  the  granary  below,  was  so  placed 
as  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  there  it  was, 
unmistakable,  lifted  up  against  the  crystalline 
sky.  All  three  gazed  at  it  silently.  As  they 
gazed,  Thackeray  gave  utterance  in  a  tremulous, 
gentle,  and  rapid  voice,  to  what  all  were  feeling 
in  the  word,  '  Calvary  1'  The  friends  walked 
on  in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  other  things. 
All  that  evening  he  was  very  gentle  and  serious, 
speaking  as  he  seldom  did  of  Divine  things,  ujf 
death,  of  sin,  of  eternity,  of  salvation,  express- 
ing his  simple  faith  in  God  and  in  his  Saviour." 
Thackeray  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  and  he  probably  died  without 
pain.  His  mother  and  his  danghtete  were 
sleeping  under  the  same  roof  when  he  passed 
away  alone.  Dickens  told  me  that,  looking  on 
him  as  he  lay  in  bis  coffin,  he  wondered  that 
the  figure  he  had  known  in  life  as  one  of  such 
noble  presence  could  seem  so  shrunken  and 
wasted;  but  there  had  been  years  of  sorrow, 
years  of  labour,  years  of  pain,  in  that  now  ex- 
hausted life.  It  was  his  happiest  Christmas 
morning  when  he  heard  the  Voice  calling  him 
homeward  to  unbroken  rest.* 

TBACKBBAT  AT  HOMILf 

I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr  Thackeray. 
He  was  living  at  that  time  in  his  new  house  in 
Brompton,  which  he  told  me  he  had  purchased, 
together  with  the  furniture  contained  in  it,  fh>m 
the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  in  America  upon  the' 


•  "TestardaiTB  with  Authon.**    By  J.  T.  FleMsi 
t  **  MenioriM  or  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women." 
By  MauQsell  B.  Field. 


"  Four  Georges."  When  I  found  him  at  home, 
he  was  sometimes  engaged  in  dictating  to  his 
daughter,  and  my  calls  upon  these  occasions 
were  necessarily  brief.  His  health  was  not 
very  good,  and  he  often  dictated  lyii^  upon 
the  bed,  while  Miss  Thackeray  sat  upon  a  chair 
at  its  side,  with  a  table  before  her  upon  which 
she  wrote.  I  dined  with  him  one  day  at  the 
Reform  Club.  He  was  a  great  gourmHt  although  , 
not  a  great  eater,  and  that  day  he  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  headache.  After  the  soup  and 
the  fish  had  both  been  removed,  he  told  me  that 
the  next  dish  would  be  one  of  his  own  invention. 
It  proved  to  be  a  boiled  pheasant  with  a  sohMss 
sauce,  and  it  was  really  delicious.  Between  us 
we  could  not  eat  more  than  half  of  the  bird, 
and  he  sent  what  remained  with  his  compli- 
ments to  a  friend,  who  was  dining  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
look  odd  in  one  of  our  New  York  dubs^  but 
I  presume  that  it  could  not  be  unusual  there. 

After  dinner  we  withdrew,  or  rather  ascended, 
to  the  smoking-room,  where  BCr  Thackeray  in- 
troduced me  to  several  Members  of  Parliament, 
and,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  hit  head- 
ache, retired,  leaving  me  to  be  entertained  by 
them.  I  have  always  found  it  a  severe  ordeal 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  They  are  so  weU-informed  about 
this  country,  so  familiar  with  the  Fedemtiii 
and  other  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  so 
thoroughly  versed  in  our  more  recent  his- 
tory, that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  hold  up  one's 
end  of  the  rope  in  a  conversation  with  them 
turning  upon  these  subjects.  And  these  aie 
the  subjects  upon  which  they  naturally  desire  to 
hear  an  American  talk. 

I  was  one  day  walking  with  Mr  Tliackeny, 
when  something  was  said  by  me  about  |Mr 
Dickens.  Thereupon  Thackeray,  in  the  most 
naive  manner  in  the  world,  remarked  to  me 
that  it  was  very  strange,  but  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  Dickens's  publishers  sold  five  copies  of 
any  one  of  his  books,  for  one  oopy  which  hU 
booksellers  sold  of  any  of  his.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  so  very  singular,  but  I  did  not  say 
so.  The  one  appealed  to  only  the  cultivated 
class,  the  other  to  all  classes.  The  one  was  a 
great  humorist  and  moral  anatomist^  and  the 
other  a  great  humanitarian.  I  then  refeiredto 
the  rumour,  at  that  time  in  general  circulatioBy 
that  Dickens  was  in  pecuniary  embanassments 
by  reason  of  his  extravagant  living,  and  was 
contemplatiag  a  flight  txom  England  to  avoid 
his  creditors.  Thackeray  with  great  waimth 
denied  this  story  as  a  gross  calumny.  He  said 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Dickens's  afEUia. 
and  that,  so  far  ixoxa.  exceeding  his  means,  ha 
had  always  lived  within  them.  He  complained 
very  much  of  the  annoyances  of  notoriety.  Ha 
said  that  he  could  not  walk  a  foot  in  London 
without  being  recognised,  and  that  ha  found 
this  a  great  penalty  for  literary  fame; 
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A  hundred  admirers  of  Thackeray  might 
undertake  to  write  a  memoir  of  him,  and  yet 
the  task  of  doing  fall  justice  to  his  character 
and  career  mast  necessarily  be  left  to  a  chosen 
fatore  historian,  who  shall  zealously  gather  to- 
gether  all  the  bits  and  fragments  to  be  found 
scattered'  among  books  and  men,  and  blend 
them  into  a  substantial  and  permanent  shape. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  excep- 
tional difficulty  in  regard  to  Thackeray,  inas- 
much as  there  were  few  whom  he  allowed  to 
hMw  him,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase — that 
is  to  say,  there  was  a  constitutional  reserve  in 
his  manner,  accompanied,  at  times,  by  a  cold 
austerity  which  led  to  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
possibUity  of  his  being  the  pleasant  social  com- 
panion his  intimates  often  described  him  to  be. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  saw 
much  of  Thackeray  in  his  familiar  moments 
that  he  could  be  essentially  "jolly"  (a  favourite 
term  of  his)  when  the  humour  suited  him,  and 
that  he  would  on  such  occasions  open  his  heart 
as  freely  as  if  the  word  "reticence"  formed  no 
part  of  his  vocabulary ;  whereas  at  other  times 
he  would  keep  himself  entirely  within  himself, 
and  answer  a  question  by  a  monosyllable,  or 
peradventure  by  a  significant  movement  of  the 
head.  At  one  moment  he  would  look  you  full 
in  the  face  and  greet  yon  jauntily,  at  another  he 
would  torn  from  you  with  a  peculiar  waving  of  \ 


the  hand,  which  of  course  indicated  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  talk.  Men  who  were  members  of 
the  same  club  with  him  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  sometimes  he  would  pass  them  in  the 
lobbies  unnoticed,  and  at  others  he  would  cheer- 
fully initiate  a  conversation,  and  leave  behind 
him  an  impression  that  suUenness  or  Kauiewr 
was  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  his  health  for  many  years 
had  never  been  entirely  unimpaired,  and  that 
his  acute  sensibility  often  rendered  it  irksome 
to  him  to  come  in  contact  with  his  fellow-men. 
In  short,  he  was  essentially  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  altogether  deficient  in  that  vigor- 
ous self-possession  which  enables  a  man  to  shine 
in  public  assemblies,  for  it  was  absolute  pain 
to  him  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  speech,  and 
even  in  ordinary  conversation  he  showed  no 
particular  desire  to  hold  a  prominent  place. 
But  the  above  considerations  apart,  it  would  be 
easier  to  know  many  men  in  a  few  days  than  it 
would  be  thoroughly  to  understand  Thackeray 
in  the  same  number  of  years ;  for  semper  idem 
was  not  his  motto,  and  his  genius  was— as  it  tm- 
doubtedly  had  a  perfect  right  to  be — wayward 
and  capricious.  Douglas  Jerrold,  dating  his 
acquaintance  with  Thackeray  from  the  time 
that  the  latter,  by  some  curious  hazard,  illus- 
trated his  book  of  "Men  of  Character,"  was 
often  heard  to  say,  "  I  have  known  Thackeray 
eighteen  years,  and  don*t  know  him  yet.** — 
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Bathoati;  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, lies  in  a  district  rich  in  coal,  shale, 
ironstone,  and  limestone,  about  eighteen  miles 
west  from'  Edinburgh.  Looking  southwards 
from  the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  town, 
the  eye  meets  the  line  of  the  ,PentIands,  inter- 
sected with  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  the  country 
between  is  dotted  with  oil-works,  which  at  night 
look  like  a  village  on  fire.  Eastward  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Edinburgh  Castle  loom  largely  through 
the  haze  of  distance ;  westward  is  an  undulating 
agricultural  tract ;  northwards  the  eye  meets  the 
bine  line  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  extending  up- 
wards towards  Stirling.  The  town  probably 
did  not  number  over  SOOO  inhabitants  when 
James  Toung  Simpson  was  bom  there,  7th 
Jane  1811.  His  immediate  ancestry  on  both 
Ikther  and  mother's  side  came  of  a  good  farmer's 
stock.  Further  back,  on  his  mother's  side,  he 
was  allied  with  the  gentle  blood  of  Scotland; 
OB  the  father's  side  with  a  race  of  vigorous  limb, 


strong  will,  and  great  shrewdness  and  industry. 
His  father's  name  was  David  Simpson,  and  his 
mother's  Mary  Jarvey.  At  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  seventh  son  and  eighth  child,  the  fortunes 
of  David  Simpson  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
drawings  in  the  baker's  shop,  on  the  day  on 
which  James  Y.  Simpson  was  bom,  amounted 
to  88.  8d.  Mrs  Simpson,  a  woman  of  energy 
and  tact,  discovering  this  state  of  affairs,  tamed 
her  attention  to  the  details  of  the  business,  which 
afterwards  continued  fairly  prosperous. 

Mary  Simpson  was  one  of  the  best  of  mothers, 
always  displaying  much  force  of  character,  along 
with  a  quiet,  loving  disposition.  She  died  when 
James  was  nine  years  of  age,  but  the  memory  of 
her  prayers  remained  with  him  through  life. 
The  cares  of  the  household  then  fell  upon  his 
only  sister  Mary.  He  was  sent  to  school  when 
four  years  of  age.  His  school  tasks  were  easy 
work  for  him,  and  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of 
a  good  bone  of  fact  was  insatiable ;  so  much  so, 
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that  on  OTerhearing  some  one  say  that  "the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare  are  the  best  books  in  the 
world,"  he  remarked,  "  The  Bible,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Oliver  &  Boyd's  Almanac!  At 
least  I  know  the  Almanac  would  have  been  the 
greatest  prize  for  me  when  a  boy."  At  home 
he  was  gentle  and  obliging,  and  made  himself 
useful  in  the  shop,  and  in  delivering  bread 
around  the  neighbourhood.  He  never  felt  the 
straits  of  pinching  poverty  which  so  nearly 
threatened  his  elder  brothers,  the  business  hav- 
ing prospered  from  the  date  of  his  birth.  During 
one  of  his  earliest  visits  to  Edinburgh  he  made 
his  way  direct  to  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  where 
he  copied  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones. 

With  an  early  longing  for  student  life  he 
entered  Edinburgh  University  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, attending  the  junior  Greek  and  Humanity 
classes  in  session  1825-26,  under  Professors  Dun- 
bar and  Pillaus.  In  1827-28  he  enrolled  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  and  during  the  same  session 
attended  the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  third  Greek  class. 
When  entering  on  his  second  session  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  bursary  of  the 
value  of  £10,  tenable  for  three  years.  He  had 
joined  an  old  friend,  John  Reid,  who  then  lodged 
with  Dr  Macarthur,  in  No.  1  Adam  Street.  One 
of  the  first  books  he  bought  on  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh was  ''The  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  for 
which  he  paid  ninepence.  He  was  strictly 
economical,  and  kept  an  exact  note  of  his  ex- 
penses, which  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  family.  The  rent  of  his  room  was 
not  more  than  three  shillings  a  week.  His 
little  cash-book  contained  such  entries  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  *•  Vegetables  and  *  Byron's  Beauties;' " 
**  Finnen  Hadies,  2d;  and  Bones  of  the  Leg, 
£1,  Is.;"  "Subject,  £2;  Spoon,  6d.  ;  and 
Bread  and  Tart,  one  shilling  and  eightpence ; 
Fur  Cap,  Usb.  ;  Mary's  Tippet,  2sh.  and  6d. ; 
Duncan's  •Therapeutics,'  9d. ;"  "SnuflF,  IJd. ; 
and  a  book  on  'Early  Rising,'  9}d."  One  of 
his  father's  letters  to  him,  written  in  1826,  ran 
as  follows : 

*'  Mt  dear  Son,— I  am  glad  to  hear  by  John 
Pearson  that  you  are  well.  I  intended  to  be  in 
Edinburgh  this  month,  but  I  find  it  is  out  of 
my  power.  Be  so  good  as  write  me  what 
money  you  will  take  to  bring  you  out.  James, 
I  am  now  turning  old,  and  wearing  awa'  like 
the  snaw  among  the  thaw.  I  have  had  a  weary 
winter,  but  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Bathgate." 
David  Simpson  died  in  1839. 

He  attended  closely,  and  benefited  largely 
from,  Professor  Liston's  sni^gery  classes.  It  was 
while  attending  Liston's  surgery  classes,  and 
witnessing  the  operations,  "that  he  first  began 
to  grope  after  means  for  the  alleviation  of  pain 
when  the  patient  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator.  After  seeing  the  terrible  agony  of  a 
Highland  woman  under  amputation  of  the 


breast,  he  left  the  class-room,  and  went  stnight 
to  the  Parliament  Hooae  to  seek  work  u  a 
writer's  clerk."  So  the  qnestloB,  "CUi  iny- 
thing  be  done  to  make  operations  lew  painfol!" 
became  a  pressing  one  with  him.  He  passed 
with  ease  and  credit  in  the  examination  for  his 
degreei,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  before  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  As  he  could  not  take  his  degree 
as  a  physician  nntil  he  was  twenty-one,  he  re- 
turned for  a  time  to  Bathgate.  He  entered 
college  again  in  1831,  and  became  fint  assistant 
to  Dr  Gairdner  in  dispensary  work,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  utmost  satisfaction.  In  1832  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Re- 
ferring to  this  period  of  his  life,  long  after- 
wards, he  said :  *'  'Tis  folly  forty  years  since  I 
came  first  to  Edinbuigh,  and  entered  its  uni- 
versity as  a  very,  very  young,  and  very  soUtaiy, 
very  poor,  and  almost  friendless  stndeni.  .  .  . 
Nor  was  my  original  ambition  in  any  way  very 
great  After  obtaining  my  surgical  diploma  I 
became  a  candidate  for  a  situation  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  for  the  attainment  of  which  I 
fancied  I  possessed  some  casual  local  interest 
The  situation  was  suigeon  to  the  small  village 
of  Inverkip,  on  the  Clyde.  When  not  selected  I 
felt  perhaps  a  deeper  amount  of  chagrin  and 
disappointment  than  I  have  ever  experienced 
since  that  date.  If  chosen,  I  would  probably 
have  been  working  there  as  a  village  doctor  stilL 
But  like  many  other  men  I  have,  in  relation  to 
my  whole  fate  in  life,  found  strong  reason  to 
recognise  the  mighty  fact,  that  assuredly 

*  There's  a  Divinity  th^  shapes  our  eiid% 
Bough  hew  them  as  you  wiU.' 

Yes,  in  the  language  of  the  French  proverh^ 
'  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.' " 

When  his  literary  studies  at  the  nnifvnity 
were  finished,  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  sooi, 
into  his  medical  studies.  Dr  John  Thomson, 
an  eminent  physician,  saw  in  young  Simpson  a 
possible  assistant,  and  engaged  him  at  the 
modest  salary  of  £50  a  year.  This  sum  he 
made  to  suffice  for  all  his  wants.  "Professor 
Thomson,"  he  wrote,  "engaged  me  as  his  assis- 
tant, and  hence,  in  brief,  I  came  to  settle  down 
a  citizen  of  Edinbuigh,  and  fight  amongst  yon  a 
hard  and  uphill  battle  of  life  for  bread,  and 
name,  and  fame."  Between  the  years  1881-36, 
at  Dr  Thomson's  request,  he  tamed  his  attsn* 
tion  to  the  study  of  obstetric  medicineu  Already 
he  had  shown  marked  powers  of  oonoentratioB 
of  mind,  and  in  commendation  of  work  and 
diligence  he  once  said:  "Sir  J«ac  Kewton, 
whoee  gigantic  genius  and  inteUeonnA  ttrsngth 
have  fixed  upon  him  the  adndratian  and  wonder 
of  his  race,  modestly  aveired  that  his  mental 
superiority,  if  any,  consisted,  in  his  own  opinion, 
only  of  unusual  powers  of  patient  thought  and 
industry.  The  unparalleled  greatness  in  the 
results  of  his  thoughts  was  owing,  acooidivg  to 
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Ub  own  interpretation,  merely  to  his  habit  of 
unparalleled  endnrance  and  assiduity  in  the 
exercise  of  thinking."  When  he  was  cantioned 
by  his  sister  Mary  in  1834  for  working  too  hard, 
he  said:  "Well,  I  am  sure,  it's  just  to  please 
you  alL"  In  1833  he  becaAie  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1885,  in  company  with  Dr  Douglas  Maclagan, 
and  by  the  erer-ready  liberality  of  his  brothers, 
Alexander  and  John,  he  was  enabled  to  visit 
the  chief  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  hospitals 
of  England  and  France.  In  session  1835-36  he 
was  elected  senior  president  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society.  His  appearance,  when  presiding  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  has  been  thus 
described:  "As  we  entered  the  room  his  head 
was  bent  down,  to  enable  him,  in  his  elevated 
position,  to  converse  with  some  one  on  the  floor 
of  the  apartment,  and  litUe  was  seen  but  a  mass 
of  long,  tangled  hair,  partially  concealing  what 
appeared  to  be  a  head  of  very  large  sise.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  his  countenance  at  once 
impressed  us.  A  poet  has  since  described  him 
as  one  of  'leonic  aspect'  Not  such  do  we  re- 
member him.  A  pale,  laige,  rather  flattish 
fisce,  massive,  brent  brows,  from  under  which 
shone  eyes,  now  piercing  as  it  were  to  your 
inmost  soul,  now  melting  into  almost  feminine 
tenderness,  a  coarsish  nose,  with  dilated  nos- 
trils, a  finely-chiselled  mouth,  which  seemed 
the  most  expressive  feature  of  the  face,  and 
capable  of  being  made  at  will  the  exponent  of 
every  passion  and  emotion.  Who  could  describe 
that  smile  ?  When  even  the  sun  has  tried  it  he 
has  failed ;  and  yet  who  can  recall  those  features 
and  not  reaUse  it  as  it  played  round  the  deli- 
cate lines  of  the  upper  lip,  where  firmness  was 
strangely  blended  with  other  and  apparently 
opposing  qualities  f  His  general  deportment 
has  thus  been  summed  up :  "  He  could  be  con- 
iiderate  in  a  sick  room,  genial  at  a  feast,  joyous 
at  a  festival,  capable  of  discourse  with  many 
minds,  largeisouled,  not  to  be  shrivelled  up  into 
anyone  form,  fashion,  or  temperament."  When 
rapidly  climbing  the  ladder  of  life,  and  when  he 
was  daily  gaining  an  increased  practice,  he  still 
kept  himself  interested  in  all  his  old  school- 
mates and  Bathgate  friends. 

We  now  come  to  a  turning-point  in  his  career. 
Professor  Hamilton  resigned  the  Midwifery  chair 
in  the  university  in  1839,  and  Dr  Simpson  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate.    By  hard  work 
and  a  stiff  canvass  amongst  the  members  of  the 
town  council,  who  were  the  patrons,  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  vm.    Partly  because 
his  celibacy  had  been  an  objection  to  his  elec- 
tion, and  now  that  his  position  fairly  war- 
ranted such  a  change,  he  was  married,  on  the 
96th  of  December  1839,  to  Miss  Jessie  Orindlay, 
daughter  of  Mr  Orindlay,  shipowner,  Liverpool. 
The  honeymoon  was  protracted  until  after  the 
election,  and  his  Liverpool  letter,  telling  of  his 
ancoesSy  ran  thus: 


"Mt  sbar  Mothbb, — Jessie's  honeymoon 
and  mine  is  to  begin  to-morrow.  I  was  elected 
professor  to-day  by  a  jujoritt  of  on& 
Hurrah !  1 1— Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

•*  J.  Y.  SIMP805." 

The  congratulations  of  his  sister  Mary,  who 
was  just  leaving  for  Van  Dieman's  Land  with  her 
husband,  were  very  true,  and  tender,  and  sisterly : 
"My  dear,  dear,  and  fortunate  brother,"  she 
wrote,  "  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  wish  you 
joy,  joy;  but  I  feel  I  am  scarcely  able  to  write. 
I  never  believed  till  now  that  excess  of  joy  was 
worse  to  bear  than  excess  of  grief.  I  cannot 
describe  how,  but  I  certainly  feel  as  I  never 
did  all  my  life.  I  hope  we  will  still  be  here 
to-morrow  to  learn  all  the  particulars  of  this 
happy  event  My  dear,  dear  James,  may  God 
himself  bless  you,  and  prosper  you  in  all  your 
ways. — ^Yonr  sincerely  affectionate  sister,  Mart 
Pearson."  And  long  afterwards  she  again  wrote 
to  his  wife:  *'I  am  delighted  with  your  description 
of  your  dear  little  Maggie.  All  that  you  write 
of  James,  my  James  (for  I  have  both  a  mother's 
and  a  sister's  love  for  him),  is  just  what  I  ex- 
pected. I  knew  he  would  be  as  kind  a  husband 
as  a  brother.  It  is  with  feelings  oi  proud  joy  I 
hear  of  his  unbounded  success.  Long,  long  may 
he  be  spared  to  be  useful  to  others,  and  a  joy  to 
us  alL"  Professor  Duns,  his  biographer,  truly 
remarks  that  "Mary  had  guided  him  from 
childhood  with  deep  and  watchful  love.  In  her 
care  and  keeping  he  had  often  felt '  as  one  whom 
his  mother  comforteth.'  Her  praise  had  fre- 
quently been  to  him  an  excitement  and  spur  to 
exertion.  The  care  with  which  he  preserved 
her  note  from  '  Ramsgate  Harbour,'  shows  how 
much  calm  content  it  had  given  him — ^linking, 
as  it  forcibly  did,  this  triumph  in  a  great  con- 
test with  the  memory  of  all  the  love  and  en- 
couragement that  he  bad  received  from  her  and 
his  brothers,  but  chiefly  from  her  and  his  be- 
loved 'Sandy.'" 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  has 
been  remarked,  are  often  peculiarly  conserva- 
tive regarding  new  discoveries  or  new  methods 
of  work.  Simpson  was  entirely  free  from  this, 
indeed,  "in  the  advocacy  or  defence  of  new 
methods  of  treatment,  or  of  new  remedies,  he 
seldom  took  into  account  the  prejudices,  or  even 
the  honest  convictions,  of  others."  In  his  first 
session  as  professor,  he  met  with  some  sharp 
antagonism,  which  he  repelled  as  sharply.  Re- 
garding the  way  in  which  he  did  his  professorial 
work.  Professor  Duns  writes :  "  His  genial  bear- 
ing among  the  students,  the  earnest  way  in 
which  he  did  the  work  of  the  class,  the  forcible 
and  lucid  style  of  his  preleetioii^  his  breadth  of 
view  as  a  public  teacher,  the  pleasant  talk  and 
sallies  of  quiet  humour  with  which  he  often  re- 
lieved the  dry  exposition  of  methods  of  research 
or  the  didactic  statement  of  principles,  the 
abundance  and  freshness  of  his  illustrative  facts, 
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snd  his  happy  art  of  laying  fleldi  of  thought  out- 
side of  his  profession  under  contribution,  to  give 
force  and  clearness  to  the  special  topics  under 
leTiew,  all  conduced  to  make  him  a  favourite  of 
the  students  generally,  and  to  win  the  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  loye  of  those  who  were  fore- 
most among  them  in  mental  power  and  accom- 
plishments." 

An  address  which  Professor  Simpson  delivered 
to  medical  students  contains  the  following  high 
ideal  of  his  profession : 

"The  profession  is,"  he  said,  "in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  important  secular  profession 
which  a  man  can  follow.  Its  importance  de- 
pends on  the  priceless  value  of  the  objects  of  the 
physician's  care  and  study,  viz.,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  health  and  lives  of  our  brother  men, 
and  the  defence  of  the  human  body  and  human 
mind  against  the  attacks  and  effects  of  disease. 
Other  pursuits  become  insignificant  In  their 
objects  when  placed  in  comparison  with  this. 
The  agriculturist  bestows  all  his  professional 
care  and  study  in  the  rearing  of  crops  and 
cattle;  the  merchant  spends  his  energies  and 
attention  on  his  goods  and  his  commissions ;  the 
engineer,  upon  his  iron  wheels  and  rails;  the 
sailor,  upon  his  ships  and  ftwghts;  the  banker, 
upon  his  bills  and  his  bonds ;  and  the  manufac- 
turer, upon  his  spindles  and  their  products. 
But  what,  after  all,  are  machinery  and  merchan- 
dise, sharesand  stocks,  consolsand  prices  current, 
or  the  rates  of  cargoes  and  cattle,  of  corns  and 
cottons,  in  comparison  with  the  inestimable 
value  and  importance  of  the  health  and  the  very 
lives  of  those  fellow-men  who  everywhere  move, 
and  breathe,  and  speak,  and  act  around  us? 
What  are  any,  or  what  are  all,  of  these  objects 
when  contrasted  with  the  most  precious  and 
valued  gift  of  God  to  earth— human  life?  And 
what  would  not  the  greatest  and  most  success- 
ful followers  of  such  varied  callings  give  out  of 
their  professional  stores  for  the  restoration  of 
health  and  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  if  the 
first  were  once  lost  to  them,  or  if  the  other  were 
merely  menaced  by  the  dreaded  and  blighted 
finger  of  disease?  .  .  .  Nature  has  happily 
ordained  it  as  one  of  the  great  laws  on  which 
she  has  founded  our  moral  happiness,  that  the 
performance  of  love  and  kindness  to  others 
should  be  a  genuine  and  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  to  our  own  hearts.  It  is  thus  strictly 
as  well  as  poetically  true : 

*  That  seeking  others  good,  we  find  pur  own.* 

"The  exercise  of  the  profession  is,  when  fol- 
lowed out  in  its  proper  spirit,  a  continued 
realisation  of  active  beneficence,  and,  in  this 
view,  a  continued  source  of  moral  satisfaction 
and  happiness  to  the  generous  heart  The 
objects  and  powers  of  your  art  are  alike  great 
and  elevated.  Your  aim  is,  as  far  as  possible^ 
to  alleviate  human  tulTering  and  lengthen  out 
human  existence.    Yoor  ambition  is  to  gladden 


as  well  as  to  prolong  the  oonrse  of  hiimaa  Bfe, 
by  warding  off  disease  as  the  greatest  of  mortal 
evils,  and  restoring  health,  and  even,  at  times, 
reason  itself,  as  the  greatest  of  mortal  blasnnga. 
If  I  may  borrow  the  beautifol  language  of  the 
author  of  'The  Village:' 

"  *  OlorioQS  your  aim— to  ease  the  Uboaring  beai^ 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  hii  flying  dut ; 
To  trace  the  source  whence  the  lleroe  contMk 

grew, 
And  life's  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew; 
To  calm  the  phrensy  of  the  burning  bndn. 
And  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pais ; 
Or,  ¥rhen  more  powerful  ills  all  efiorta  brave^ 
To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save. 
And  smooth  the  stormy  paange  to  the  graven 

I  repeat  it — ^if  you  follow  these,  the  noble  objects 
of  your  profession,  in  a  proper  spirit  of  love  and 
kindness  to  your  race,  the  pure  light  of  benevo- 
lence will  shed  around  the  path  of  your  toils 
and  labours  the  brightness  and  beauty  that  will 
cheer  you  onwards,  and  keep  your  steps  from 
being  weary  in  well-doing;  while,  if  yon  practise 
the  art  that  you  profess  with  a  cold-heaited 
view  to  its  results  merely  as  a  matter  of  lucre 
and  trade,  your  course  will  be  as  dark  and 
miserable  as  that  low  and  grovelling  love  that 
dicutes  it" 

He  was  now  a  prosperous  man,  and  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1844  he  received  £1000  as 
fees.  At  the  close  of  1845,  his  practice  was  still 
increasing  amongst  the  hobility  and  aristocncy. 
He  bought  a  house  at  Na  62  Queen  Street 
where,  even  at  this  early  date,  patients  sought  him 
in  such  numbers,  that  his  limited  time  and  other 
engagements  would  not  permit  him  to  overtake 
half  of  them.  Country  cases  received  his  special 
attention.  His  correspondence  increased,  and 
he  received  frequent  visits  from  BtrsBgert— 
English,  Continental,  and  American — ^who  all 
made  demands  upon  his  time.  Those  who  were 
still  disaffected  towards  him  spread  the  report 
that  his  patients  were  neglected.  One  man  of 
wealth  enclosed  him  £10  where  £100  might  have 
been  expected.  He  received  an  urgent  and  in- 
sulting note  firom  the  friends  of  a  lady  in  the 
country  for  inattention.  It  turned  out  that  the 
*'  very  urgent  matter  "  was  whether  three  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  the  hip-joint,  as  recom- 
mended by  him,  or  if  two  only  should  be  apptied, 
as  recommended  by  the  country  practitioner. 
In  January  1847  he  received  the  honour  of  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  her  Mi^esty's  phyiieiaafl 
for  Scotland,  regarding  which  the  Queen,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutheriand,  bad 
said,  "his  high  character  and  abilitieB  make 
him  very  fit  for." 

When  a  young  man,  as  we  have  alrsady 
noticed,  he  had  been  much  affected  by  the 
terrible  agony  endured  by  a  Highland  womsb 
who  had  been  undergoing  a  surgical  opentioB. 
Aware  of  the  fact  that  by  inhaling  solphaiie 
ether,  the  patient  was  rendered  InasBsiUa  to 
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ptiiiy  during  the  rammer  of  1847  he  could  think 
of  naught  eUe.  He  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
Mcnihiy  Jofwnud  <^f  Medical  Science,  entitled, 
"Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Ether  in 
the  Practice  of  Midwifery."  These  notes  were 
separately  printed  and  widely  distributed 
amongst  professional  men  at  home  and  abroad. 
Turning  his  attention  to  other  drugs,  he  became 
convinced  that  chloroform  was  much  superior  to 
ether  for  the  purpose  he  had  fa.  view,  and  in 
March  1847  he  communicated  a  paper  on  its  use 
to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
From  these  notes  we  learn  that  *'dhloroform 
was  first  discovered  and  described  st  nearly  the 
same  time  by  Soubeiran  (1881)  and  Liebig  (1832); 
its  composition  was  first  accurately  ascertained 
by  the  distinguished  French  chemist,  Dumas,  in 
1835.  .  .  .  It  is  a  dense,  limpid,  colourless 
liquid,  readUy  evaporating,  and  possessing  an 
agreeable,  fingrant,  fruit-like  odour,  and  a 
saccharine  pleasant  taste."  Cases  were  cited 
wherein  its  use  had  been  successful  These  in- 
vestigations were  afterwards  published  in  a 
pamphlet  form,  of  which  four  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  days.  Believing  that  he 
oonld  only  at  first  truly  test  the  value  of  his  dis- 
oovery  by  personal  experience,  he,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  tried  its  effects  on  himselt  *'0n  the 
first  occasion,*'  he  writes,  "  on  which  I  detected 
the  anesthetic  effects  of  chloroform,  the  scene 
was  an  odd  one.  I  had  had  the  chloroform 
beside  me  for  several  days,  but  it  seemed  so 
unlikely  a  liquid  to  produce  results  of  any  kind, 
that  it  was  laid  aside,  and  on  searching  for  an- 
other object  among  some  loose  paper,  after 
coming  home  very  late  one  night,  my  hand 
5?h*iiw¥l  to  fall  upon  it,  and  I  poured  some  of 
the  fluid  into  tumblers  before  my  assistants, 
Dr  Keith  and  Dr  Duncan,  and  myself.  Before 
sitting  down  to  supper,  we  all  inhaled  the  fluid, 
and  were  all  'under  the  mahogany'  in  a  trice, 
to  my  wife's  consternation  and  alarm.  In  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  thus  rashly,  perhaps,  begun,  I 
became  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  superior  anasthetic  effects  of  chloroform,  as 
compared  with  ether."  Several  attempts  were 
made  both  in  England  and  America  to  rob  him 
of  the  honour  of  his  discovery,  which  led  to  a 
prolonged  controversy.  His  butler,  Clarke, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  properties  of 
"chlory,"  as  he  called  chloroform,  found  him 
lying  in  his  room,  apparently  unconscious,  and 
mfliering  from  the  eff'ects  of  a  recent  experiment. 
To  some  friends  who  were  watching  him,  with 
a  good  deal  of  alarm,  the  butler  remarked, 
**He11  kill  himsel'  yet  wi*  thae  experiments; 
sn'  he's  a  big  fule,  for  they'll  never  find  ony- 
thing  better  nor  chlory."  On  another  occasion, 
he  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  saying,  <*For 
Ood's  sake,  sir,  come  doun ;  I've  pushioned  the 
eook."  When  Dr  Simpson,  with  some  others, 
got  downstairs,  they  fouiid  the  patient  lying 
on  the  floor  snoring  heavily.     Thia  incident 


created  a  hearty  laugh.  The  butler  had  handed 
the  cook  the  remains  of  an  effervescing  drink, 
prepared  with  chloric  ether,  calling  it  cham- 
pagne. She  drank  it  with  the  above  result 
Dr  Simpson  had  also  to  appear  in  print  regard- 
ing what  was  termed  the  religious  side  of  the 
use  of  chloroform.  Many  quoted  the  primary 
curse  in  (Genesis  as  a  reason  why  chloroform 
should  not  be  used  in  midwifery.  These  would- 
be  religious  objections  Dr  Simpson  successfully 
disposed  of,  and,  after  more  than  twenty  years 
had  elapsed  since  its  discovery,  he  found  the 
best  answer  to  all  arguments  of  this  kind  was 
to  point  to  the  steady  increase  in  its  production, 
and  to  its  ever  extending  use. 

About  this  time  a  medical  oflBcer  of  the  Indian 
Army  wrote  thus  to  the  Bombay  Telegraph  and 
Courier:  ''Decidedly  the  most  wonderful  man 
of  his  age — I  mean  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives 
— ^is  Simpson  of  Edinburgh.  In  him  are  realised 
John  Bell's  four  ideals  of  the  perfect  Esculapius 
— ^the  brain  of  an  Apollo,  the  eye  of  an  EagU, 
the  heart  of  a  Lion,  and  the  hand  of  a  Lady. 
Nothing  bafiies  his  intellect;  nothing  escapes 
his  penetrating  glance ;  he  sticks  at  nothing  and 
he  bungles  nothing.  If  his  practice  be  worth  a 
rupee  per  annum,  it  is  worth  £10,000— twice  as 
much  as  Dr  Hamilton  ever  realised,  and  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  the  late  Abercrombie's 
practice.  From  all  parts,  not  of  Britain  only, 
but  of  Europe,  do  ladies  rush  to  see,  consult, 
and  fee  the  man.  He  has  spread  joy  through 
many  a  rich  man's  house  by  enabling  his  wife 
to  present  him  with  a  living  child,  a  feat  which 
none  but  Simpson  ever  dared  to  enable  her  to 
do.  To  watch  of  a  morning  with  his  iK>or 
patients  (them  only  of  course  was  I  permitted 
to  see)  is  a  treat.  In  comes  a  woman  with  a 
fibrous  tumour,  which  fifty  other  j)ractitioner8 
have  called  by  fifty  other  names.  One  minute 
suffices  for  his  diagnosis ;  another  sees  her  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  in  less  than  a  third, 
two  long  needles  are  thrust  inches  deep  into  the 
tumour,  and  a  galvanic  battery  is  at  work  dis- 
cussing it.  'Leave  her  alone  quietly,'  says 
Simpson,  '  she'll  take  care  of  herself— no  fear.' 
One  up,  another  down,  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
What  other  men  would  speculate  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  for  hours,  Simpson  does  in  a  minute 
or  two.  He  is  bold,  but  not  reckless;  ever 
ready,  but  never  harsh.  He  is  prepared  for 
every  contingency,  and  meets  it  on  the  instant. 
Everything  seems  to  prosper  in  his  handa  As 
to  ether  and  chloroform,  they  seem  like  invisible 
intelligences,  doomed  to  obey  his  bidding — 
familiars  who  do  his  work  because  they  must 
never  venture  to  produce  effects  one  iota  greater 
or  less  than  he  desires.  While  other  men 
measure  out  the  liquids,  fumble  about  and 
make  a  fuss,  Simpson,  in  what  an  Irishman 
would  call  the  most  promiscuous  manner  pos- 
sible, does  the  job  in  a  minute  or  twa  He  ia 
indeed  a  wonderful  man." 
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He   goes    through   this    great 

J  labour  quiatlf  and  methodically,  and  with  as 
f  gentle,  kind,  cheerful  spirit  as  man  ever  manl- 
f  Aated.  The  moral  character  of  the  daily  service 
Id  diseaaa  ii  quil«  as  striking  as  the  profes- 
■ionaL  The  moral  presides  over  the  whole, 
and  renders  it  one  of  the  most  iateresting 
matters  for  observation  that  can  occur.  I  have 
been  utterly  surprised  at  its  executive  patience, 
its  efficient  activity.  Here  are  the  poor  and  the 
rich  together,  with  no  other  distinctions  than 
iueh  as  will  beet  accommodate  both.  And  I  can 
say,  th>ni  a  long  and  wide  obaerration,  that 
there  ia  no  difference  in  their  treatment.  The 
great  fact  ot  each  in  Profidaor  S.'s  regard 
is  the  fact  that  disease  eiiits,  which  it  is  the 
physician's  business  to  investigate  and  tif  to  re- 
noTtL  He  knows  what  is  the  proepect  ofsucceas 
ir  of  bilnra,  and  makes  his  prognosis  accord- 
ingly. But,  even  when  the  wont  is  announced, 
t  spoken  of  as  utterly  hopeless,  and  some- 
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to  remain  at  Professor  Simpson's  bouse,  in  tbe 

midst  of  his  home  practice,  and  to  visit  with 

him  abroad  such  patients  as  he  ooald  show  me. 

with  the  same  bright  welcome,  the  same  cheer- 
ful face,  and  I  thought  this  mads  the  beauli  of 
his  professional  Ufa.  One  was  glad  to  see  him 
BO  soon  again.  Another  had  been  waiting  with 
SQch  patience  as  could  be  commanded  for  a  viiiL 
But  with  all  was  the  appearance  and  the  con- 
sciousneis  that  something  good  was  to  come 
from  the  call  He  bad  time  for  everything. 
He  took  his  seat,  and  with  hia  '  Come  alonj 
DOW,  how  are  youT  how  have  you  beeaT  etc, 
wai  always  answered  to  satisfy  perfectly  thi 
various  objects  in  view.  There  were  directicm 
tn  hia  questions,  or  directiona  to  bis  patients 
but  it  was  BO  qniet.  so  eaay,  that,  though  timi 
was  preasing  on  new  engagsmenta,  it  seeint*d 
that  tbe  present  one  only  occupied  hia  mind. 
There  was  psrtnasion  with  command,  ordemani 
in  auch  proportjona  that  tbe  patient  was  out; 
anxious  to  do  the  very  beat  for  hfmaelf,  or  (o 
herself,  and  for  tbe  doctor.  In  thia  nay  or  b; 
this  manner,  which  aeems  no  manner  at  all.  Pro- 
fessor S.  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time.     Bis  coachman  undeislaDda  by  a  I 

he  ia  ti>  go,  and  goes  rapidly  through  hii 


variouB  service.     Aa  w 


object 


of  interest  is  at  hand— the  Botanic  Garden, 
ruin,  a  hill,  a  beantiful  prospect.  He  pulb  Ibe 
strin);,  opens  the  door  which  lets  down  tbe  strp, 
and  '  Come  away '  tells  yon  there 
for  you  to  see,  something  to  please  you.  and 
there  is  time  enough  to  see  it  'I  visit  hei 
and  for  ten  minntes  I  will  leave  you  ;  go  doi 
then  and  you  wilt  find  aomething.'  Off  he  gc 
to  his  patient,  and  off  I  go  to  aee  what  he  has 
indicated.  The  professor  is  well  msde  for 
despatch.  He  is  short,  alout,  with  small  f«t, 
and  his  step  la  short  and  very  quick.  Hs  is  of 
excellent  age  for  vigour — al>ont  Uiirty-nins— and 
'goes  ahead'  of  all  walkers.  I  have  almoit  to 
ran  somewhat,  not  to  lose  him.  Let  me  Bnish 
hia  picture.  You  have  his  length,  but  not  hu 
fall  length.  His  head  ia  large,  coverad  with  1 
profnaion  of  black  hair,  which  obwya  its  inslincl^ 
and  more  strikingly  m>  wban  ha  UmMa  hia  very 
amall  handa  into  and  all  over  It.  His  [ciekead 
is  of  good  height,  bnt  the  hairs  grow  low  npoi 
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«nd  to  me  this  is  the  most  becoming  manner 

growth,  and  the  antique,  the  Apollo,  the 

etc.,  support  my  taste.      His  face   is 

'  fair  length,  and  its  expression  just 

such  mind  and  heart  always  produce. 

}(tB  are  singularly  loquacious,  and  always 

^in  to  talk  before  he  utters  a  word.  His 
..nowledge  is  more  various  than  I  have  before 
met  with.  Nothing  escapes  him.  Science  and 
literature  are  his  pleasures.  Archeeology  is  a 
favourite  pursuit;  and  his  friends  frequently 
send  him  books  and  specimens,  which  help  his 
studies.  I  never  saw  so  many  presents.  I 
went  up  last  night  late.  'I  must  make  some 
visits,'  said  he,  '  say  at  eleven.'  Off  drove  his 
coach.  This  morning,  before  ai^ybody  else  was 
up,  I  went  below  for  my  spectacles.  On  the  side- 
board was  a  basket  of  fine  peaches,  'which  was 
not  so  before.'  In  the  morning  bouquets  came 
in.  I  could  fill  pages  with  a  list  of  such  offer- 
ings as  are  daily  poured  in.  He  has  game  at 
every  meaL  '  Our  friends,*  said  one,  *  keep  us 
supplied  with  game.'  His  family  pass  the 
summer  in  a  very  pleasant  place  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  but  his  house  affairs  go  on  by 
themselves,  very  much  as  of  themselves,  and 
knew  how,  and  are  all  in  perfect  order.  Said  he 
to  me  when  he  carried  me  bodily  firom  my  hotel, 
'I  am  a  bachelor — no  woman;  but  come  away, 
yon  shall  have  the  best  I  have.'  Night  before 
last  he  was  called  into  the  country.  I  found 
him  at  table  in  the  momiDg,  and  with  a  heavy 
but  hearty  yawn  said  he,  *I  had  a  drive  last 
night,  over  a  stony  road,  in  a  carriage  without 
springs.  I  changed  it,  but  was  no  better  off,. 
aLd  I  feel  well  |H>unded.*  This  was  not  a  com- 
plaint, but  an  ezperience,  and  as  soon  as  break- 
fkst  was  over,  eaten  as  it  was  with  all  sorts  of 
Interruptions,  he  wab  ready  for  his  visit  to  the 

Duchess  of ,  and  everybody  else.    He  eats 

little,  and  as  if  almost  unconscious  of  the  func 
tion.    In  this  he  constantly  reminds  me  of , 

**  He  receives  a  great  deal  of  money,  I  have 
beard.  But  he  seems  wholly  regardless  of 
money,  and,  as  I  have  further  heard,  it  is  only 
lately  that  he  had  begun  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty. He  is  paid  at  the  visit  or  consultation, 
which  saves  him  firom  one  of  the  most  incoii- 
▼enient  offices,  charging  and  collecting  fees. 
We  feel  both  the  inconvenience  and  loss  in 
America.  I  have  seen  fees  paid  him.  It  is 
when  the  patient  is  leaving  him,  and  by  offering 
the  hand  for  farewell  the  fee  is  deposited  in  his. 
I  really  think  if  he  were  subjected  to  our  system 
b«  would  get  no  money  at  alL  '  At  night,' 
said  a  patient  of  his,  whom  he  sent  to  me  when 
abe  came  to  America,  'his  pockets  are  emptied. 
He  knows  nothing  of  their  contents  before,  and 
so  his  money  is  cared  for.'  I  said  his  meals  are 
often  interrupted.  His  butler  brings  in  cards, 
notes,  letters.  'There,'  says  he,  and  lays  by 
note  after  note.  Then  two  or  three  ladies  come 
If  he  be  not  in,  down  they  sit  on  the  sofa, 


and  take  up  books  or  newspapers.  Then  gentle- 
men, with  or  without  ladies,  appear.  They  are 
always  asked  to  table  by  Miss ,  his  sister- 
in-law,  or  somebody  else.  When  the  professor 
is  at  table  he  places  them.  But  he  is  reading 
and  eating,  or  giving  bread  to  a  spotted  Banish 
coach-dog  named  Billy,  of  fine  size,  and  a  uni- 
versal pet.  I  feed  him  always.  Professor  S. 
talks  to  the  comers.  Then  learns  of  strangers 
what  they  want,  gets  their  residence  if  visits 
are  wanted,  or  goes  into  a  room  hard  by  and 
sees  them  alone.  His  house  is  very  large  and 
full  of  rooms,  and  always  seems  inhabited.  At 
length  he  gets  ready  to  go  out.  '  Come  away,' 
says  he  to  me.  I  run  up  to  put  on  a  different 
coat,  to  get  hat,  etc.,  and  always  find  him  hat 
on  at  the  door,  ready  to  run  down  the  steps  for 
the  morning's  work.  This  is  the  way  every  day. 
He  wears  a  narrow-brimmed  hat,  and  puts  it  on 
well  back,  and  shows  his  whole  face  and  part  of 
his  head.  His  dress  is  always  black,  with  a 
remarkably  nicely-arranged  white  neck-cloth, 
with  a  very  carefully  made  bow  in  front  So 
you  see  he  is  always  dressed.  I  think,  M., 
you  would  want  to  give  the  hat  a  different  set 
You  could  not  improve  the  rest  of  the  toilet 
Now,  is  it  not  a  great  privilege  to  be  the  inmate 
of  such  an  establishment  as  this?  Is  it  not  a 
thing  to  prize,  to  be  the  companion  of  a  man  so 
wholly  devoted  to  others,  and  yet  who  is  so 
cheerful,  so  constantly  happy  himself?  You 
are  admitted  by  such  a  man  into  the  society  of 
his  thought  and  of  his  act  He  always  talks  to 
the  purpose,  and  yet  he  is  the  least  of  a  formalist 
of  any  man  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted. 
He  has  large  information,  for  he  is  habitually 
an  observer  and  a  student ;  and  yet  he  has  no 
pedantry,  no  obtrusion  of  learning  for  its  (or 
rather  his)  own  sake,  but  that  his  companions 
may  be  helped  by  what  he  know*  He  is  almost 
daily  maiUng  new  observations,  discovering 
something  new,  or  using  the  known  in  a  new 
way.  And  yet  he  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
a  dogmatist  It  is  not  to  support  a  doctrine 
that  he  talks,  but  to  afford  you  an  opportunity 
to  speak  more  ftilly  of  it,  to  get  knowledge  from 
it,  or  to  aid  you  by  the  knowledge  he  communi- 
cates. I  have  been  chiefly  a  questioner  in  the 
society  of  Professor  S.,  and  I  always  have  got 
good  answers.  If  he  has  no  answer,  if  he  can- 
not explain  the  unexplained  in  my  own  mind, 
he  turns  himself  round  in  his  coach,  for  it  is  in 
driving  I  have  the  best  of  his  society,  and  says, 
'  I  don't  know,  I  cannot  explain  that'  He  will 
add, '  I  have  had  the  same  difficulty  you  have, 
and  cannot  clear  it  up.'  One  advantage  has 
arisen  out  of  this  intercourse  with  Professor  S., 
which  declares  itself  to  me  every  day.  I  am 
conscious  of  a  dally  review  of  my  own  pro- 
fessional life,  of  thought,  of  reading,  and  of 
study.  I  speak  constantly  of  books,  of  cases, 
of  results  of  treatment  Professor  S.  has  read 
ally  and  infinitely  more  than  I  have,  and  yet 
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how  small  is  bis  study.  '  Here  is  mj  study/ 
said  be  the  other  uight,  as  I  was  passing  his 
Bleeping-room,  on  my  way  to  bed ; '  come  along.' 
In  I  went.  The  room  was  small.  There  was 
his  bed,  and,  in  place  of  a  night-stand,  there 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bed  a  book  stand  or 
case,  with  two  or  three  shelves  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  wide,  filled  with  books.  The  filling  took 
but  few.  Taking  hold  of  a  movable  gas-burner 
he  brought  it  forward,  so  that  he  could  easily 
read  on  his  pillow.  'Here,'  said  he,  'is  my 
study.  Here  I  read  at  night'  I  only  said, 
*  What  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  in  this 
way.  I  never  could;'  and  then  'Good-night.' 
I  heard  his  night-bell  almost  every  night." 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  had  a  serious  attack 
of  illness,  resulting  from  an  abscess  in  the  arm- 
pit. At  the  dose  of  the  college  session  of  that 
year  he  made  a  short  Continental  tour,  which  he 
enjoyed  very  much,  seeing  the  principal  uni- 
versities in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  and  everywhere  receiving  great  kind- 
ness and  attention*  On  his  return,  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  number  of  his  engagements 
and  professional  duties,  he  found  time  to  make 
some  inquiries  regarding  leprosy  and  leper- 
houses,  and  continue  the  study  of  astronomy, 
in  which  latter  study  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  late  Sur  WillUm  Keith  Murray  of  Ochter- 
tyre.  His  professional  income  had  now  in- 
creased so  largely,  that  he  frequently  returned 
the  fees  to  many  of  his  poorer  patients.  Sums 
of  £30,  £25,  £10,  and  £5,  were,  in  1850  and  1851, 
returned  to  those  who  had  sent  tfiem.  To  a 
clergyman  he  once  wrote:  "Many  kindest 
thanks  for  the  fee  which  you  have  sent  me. 
But  you  must  be  so  good  as  allow  me  to  return 
it,  as  (with  many  others  of  my  professional 
brethren)  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  take  any 
professional  remuneration  from  clergymen  or 
their  families.  Give  me  your  prayers,  and  I 
will  value  them  far  more."  With  iJie  accumu- 
lated increase  in  his  own  income,  he  embarked 
in  various  speculations.  In  April  1858  Mr 
Robert  Chambers  inserted  a  paper  in  Chambertfs 
Journal  from  his  own  pen,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Oil- Anointing."  This  subject  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Simpson's  researches.  When 
on  a  professional  visit  to  Galashiels,  Roxburgh- 
shire, Dr  Macdougali  remarked  to  him  the 
healthy  state  and  robust  appearance  of  many  of 
the  operatives  in  the  large  woollen  factories  in 
the  town.  They  seemed  all  specially  and  strik- 
ingly exempt  from  consumption  and  scrofulous 
diseases.  Thia  led  him  to  recommend  "oil- 
anointing  "  in  all  cases  of  weakness  and  threat- 
ened consumption.  On  1st  March  1858  he  re- 
ceived the  high  honour  of  being  elected  a 
Foreign  Aasociate  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Paris. 

Amusement  was  not  altogether  forgotten.  At 
a  series  of  tableaux  vivaiUs  held  in  his  house  at 
Queen  Street^  the  fifth  in  order  represented  the 
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Babes  in  the  Wood,"  and  was  greeted  with 
roars  of  laughter  and  rounds  of  applause.  "  Dr 
Simpson  and  his  colleague,  Dr  L.  P.,  were 
'the  Babes.'  They  entered  sucking  oranges, 
and  dressed  as  children—short  dresses,  pina- 
^  fores,  frilled  drawers,  white  socks,  and  chil- 
dren's house-shoes.  After  wandering  about  a 
while,  they  began  to  weep,  then  lay  down  and 
died,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  juveniles." 

Acupressure,  a  new  blood-stopping  process, 
discovered  by  him,  and  founded  on  the  tern* 
porary  metidlic  compression  of  arteries,  was 
first  described  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, 19th  December  1859.  Its  use  speedily 
spread,  and  its  application  became  very  general 
and  successful.  The  instruments  he  proposed 
to  use  were  very  sharp-pointed,  slender  needlei 
or  pins  of  passive  or  non-oxidisable  iron,  headed 
with  wax  or  glsss,  and  passed  freely  through 
the  walls  and  flaps  of  wounds.  These  needles 
would  cause  little  disturbance  or  irritation  in 
the  wounded  part  Towards  the  end  of  1861, 
he  had  begun,  like  Dr  Chalmers  when  writing 
his  article  on  "  Christianity,"  to  question  him- 
self as  to  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  The  result 
was  a  change  of  thought  and  feelings  and  it 
became  apparent  that  religion  was  a  greater 
power  in  his  life.  At  the  end  of  this  yesr, 
he  entered  a  sick-room  saying,  "My  fati 
happy  Christmas ;  my  onljf  happy  one."  The 
death  of  one  of  his  children,  "wee  Jamie," 
deepened  these  impressions,  and  for  a  time  hs 
continued  to  address  religious  meetings.  But 
he  stiU  continued  to  work  with  the  old  earnest* 
ness,  and  his  archaeological  studies  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  ever.  In  1866  the  Queen  oonferred  s 
baronetcy  upon  him.  This  was  the  signal  for 
congratulations  from  all  quarters,  and  the 
Lancet,  in  commenting  upon  it,  said:  "The 
conferring  of  this  distinction  must  give^  we 
think,  universal  satisfaction.  Sir  James  has 
long  been  foremost  in  his  department  of  practice, 
and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  discovery 
of  that  invaluable  boon  to  suffering  hnmanity— 
chloroform.  This  alone  would  entitle  him  to 
the  honour  he  has  received.  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson  is  distinguished  as  an  obstetric  practi- 
tioner, as  a  physiologist,  as  an  operator,  and  as 
a  pathologist  of  great  research  and  originality. 
His  reputation  is  European,  and  the  honour  is 
fully  deserved."  The  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
Dr  David  James  Simpson,  shortly  after  reeeiviog 
this  honour,  cast  a  gloom  over  No.  52  Queen 
Street  The  death  of  a  daughter,  Jessie,  at  the  ■ 
early  age  of  seventeen,  was  a  new  stroke  to 
him.  "Standing  by  her  coffin,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "he  was  able,  as  when  he  knelt  by 
those  of  Jamie  and  of  Davie^  to  say, '  Even  so, 
Father;  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done;'  and 
to  hear  Christ's  very  voice,  'What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  ahalt  know  hen- 
after.'"  But  his  work,  the  true  antidoU  for 
sorrow,  was  entered  into  as  heartily  u  facfcn- 
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In  1866  he  reoeired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Cinl  Iaw  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

During  the  years  1866-67  he  was  bnsier  than 
erer  with  his  archaological  studies.  When  any 
discovery  of  conseqaence  was  made  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  the  result  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
communicated  to  him.  He  published  his  own 
most  important  contribution  to  the  science  of 
this  subject  under  the  title  of  "Archaic  Sculp- 
tnrings  of  Cups,  Circles,  etc.,  upon  Stones  and 
Rocks  in  Scotland,  England,  and  other  Coun- 
tries." On  the  25th  August  1868,  he  received  a 
note  from  Provost  William  Chambers  tolling 
him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, Magistrates,  and  Council,  to  present  him 
with  the  ft«edom  of  the  city.  The  presentotion 
took  place  about  a  year  after  this  date.  In  the 
autumn  of  1868  he  gained  the  close  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr  Spurgeon.  That  this  acquaintance 
was  useful  and  valuable  on  both  sides,  is  seen 
from  one  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  notes,  written  aftor 
Sir  James  had  made  a  professional  call  upon  his 
wife.  *'I  am  writing  far  into  the  night  to  toll 
friends  how  my  dear  wife  has  sped.  That  dear 
angel  of  mercy.  Sir  James  Simpson,  has  been 
very  successful,  as  usual,  and  the  operation  is 
well  over;  patient,  very  patient,  and  in  good 
spirits.  If  yon  know  ton  thousand  eloquent 
men  in  Scotland,  I  would  give  them  work  for 
the  next  hundred  years,  viz.,  to  praise  the  Lord 
for  sending  to  us  such  a  man,  so  skilful  and  so 
noble  a  doctor.** 

Early  in  1870  it  became  dear  to  his  familiar 
friends  that  he  was  more  easily  "  knocked  up  than 
usuaL**    In  February  Simpson  had  some  severe 


attacks  of  illness,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  quite  prostrate.  Those  who  were  privileged 
to  be  present,  said  it  was  a  wonderful  sick-room. 
He  would  say :  "  I  have  not  lived  so  near  to  Christ 
as  I  desired  to  do.  I  have  had  a  busy  life,  but  have 
not  given  so  much  time  to  eternal  things  as  I 
should  have  sought  Tet  I  know  it  is  not  my 
merit  I  am  to  trust  to  for  eternal  life.  Christ  is 
alL'*  /Then  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have  not  got 
far  on  in  the  divine  life."  A  friend  said  we  are 
complete  in  Him.  *<  Yes,  that's  it,"  he  replied 
with  a  smile.   *' The  hymn  expresses  my  thought: 

'  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea. 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me.' 

I  «>  like  that  hymn."  The  days  passed  on.  "The 
brother,"  says  his  biographer,  "who  had  watohed 
over  him  so  tenderly  in  childhood,  helped  him  in 
youth,  and  rejoiced  in  all  thesuccessesof  his  bright 
career,  spent  with  him  his  last  night  but  one  on 
earth.  He  sat  on  the  pillow  with  Sir  James's 
head  on  his  knee,  on  which  he  had  been  dandled 
in  childhood,  hearing  ever  and  anon  throughout 
that  night's  silent  watohing,  the  touching  words, 
soft,  and  low,  and  slow,  as  if  a  weary  sick 
child  spoke,  *  0  Sandy^  Sandy  I ' "  On  6th  May 
1870  he  died  without  a  struggle.  A  grave  for 
the  great  departed  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
offered  to  the  family,  but  knowing  Sir  James's 
wish,  this  was  declined,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  to  Warriston  Cemetery,  on  the  13th  May. 
The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Edinburgh.  It  was  computed  that 
over  thirty  thousand  persons  were  present,  either 
as  spectetors  or  as  teking  part  in  the  procession. 


JOHN      BRIGHT. 
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Trb  Right  Hon.  John  Bright  was  bom  near 
Rochdale  in  1811,  and  is  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  John  Bright  &  Brothers,  manufacturers  there. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  Beform  Bill  of 
1881-82,  he  distinguished  himself,  and  also 
became  one  of  the  earliest  members,  and  was  a 
powerful  orator  and  advocate,  along  with  Rich- 
ard Cobden,  in  favour  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  After  the  triumph  of  this  league,  by 
the  legislature  decreeing  free  trade,  this  body 
was  dissolved  at  Manchester  in  1846.  He  re- 
presented Durham  in  Parliament  from  1843  to 
1847,  when  in  the  latter  year  he  was  returned 
for  Manchester.  He  represented  Manchester  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  1847  to  1867,  when 
in  the  latter  year  he  was  returned  for  Birming- 
bam,  which  he  has  represented  ever  since.  Mr 
Bright* B  name  stands  identified  with  many  popu- 


lar measures;  chief  amongst  them  are  his  la- 
bours on  behalf  of  fiee  trade,  and  a  scheme  for 
the  reform  of  the  electoral  represenUtion.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  Eastern  Question,  under 
Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry,  he  denounced  the 
Russian  War ;  and  he  has  been  no  less  plain  and 
decided  in  calling  in  question  the  policy  of 
the  Conservative  Government  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Question  in  connection 
with  the  civil  war  in  Turkey.  He  advocated 
the  policy  of  the  North  during  the  American 
dvil  war.  On  November  8, 1868»  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  f^vedom  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1869  he  accepted  office  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  August  1873  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Chanoellorship  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  held  the  post  until  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Oovemment,  February  1874, 
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THX  OBATOB.* 

Mr  Briglit,  the  orator  par  exedlenee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  almost  precisely  the 
moral  and  political  antithesis  of  Mr  Disraeli. 
.  .  .  Whilst  political  animosity  has  passed 
by  no  ditch  through  the  mire  of  which  it  might 
drag  Mr  Bright,  it  has  never  accused  him  of 
speaking  with  an  uncertain  sound,  or  of  having 
upheld  yesterday  that  which  he  denounces  to- 
day. To  an  orator  this  atmosphere  of  acknow- 
ledged sincerity  and  honest  conviction  is  a 
mighty  power.  All  men,  save  those  of  a  low 
and  illiberal  order  of  mind,  will  listen  with 
respect  to  one  who  propounds  a  theory,  however 
illogical  and  distasteful  it  may  be,  provided 
they  discep,  or  think  they  discern,  that  the  man 
himself  is  very  much  in  earnest,  and  is  an 
honest  believer  in  his  own  statements.  When 
to  this  conviction  is  added  a  reputation  slowly 
built  up  on  the  realisation  of  prophecies  and 
plans  set  forth  years  ago— then  derided  and 
hooted— it  will  be  understood  that  if  Mr  Bright 
spoke  like  Lord  John  Manners,  and  gesticulated 
like  Mr  Synan,  he  still  would  be  a  great  power 
in  parliamentary  debate. 

But  to  the  strong  and  sure  foundation  of  char- 
acter, Mr  Bright  adds  the  airy  graces  of  oratory, 
that  make  the  structure  of  the  statesman  com- 
pletOr     His  manner  when  speaking  is  quiet  and 
subdued,  but  it  is  the  apparent  subjugation 
which  a  bar  of  iron  undergoes  when  it  passes 
from  the  red-hot  stage  to  the  condition  of  white 
heat    The  red-hot  bar  sputters  and  sends  forth 
sparks,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  imposing 
to  the  passing  glance.    But  there  are  more  heat 
and  power  in  the  quiet-looking  bar  that  stead- 
fastly bums,  content  without  calling  attention  to 
the  process  by  occasionally  spluttering  forth  an 
ineffectual  shower  of  sparks.    In  the  course  of  a 
speech  Mr  Bright  generally  manages  to  say  some 
things  damaging  to  his  opponents  and  helpful 
to  the  cause  he  advocates.     But  when  he  sits 
down,  there  is  invariably  a  feeling  amongst  his 
audience  that  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted 
himself,  but  could,  if  he  pleased,  have  said  a 
great  deal  more  that  would  have  been  equally 
effectuaL    To  this  end,  his  quiet,  self-possessed 
manner  greatly  tends.    He  has  himself  well  in 
hand  throughout  his  orations,  and  therefore 
maintains  his  hold  upon  his  audience.     His 
gestures  are  of  the  fewest;  but,  unlike  Mr 
Disraeli's,  they  always  seem  appropriate  and 
natural    A  simple  wave  of  the  right  hand,  and 
the  sentence  is  emphasised.    Nature  has  gifted 
him  with  a  fine  presence,  and  a  voice,  the  like  of 
which  has  but  seldom  rung  through  the  rafters  of 
St  Stephen's.    '*  Like  to  a  bell"  is  the  illustration 
usually  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  convey 
by  words  an  impression  of  its  music.    But  I 
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should  think  it  better  to  say  like  a  peal  of  bells, 
for  a  single  one  eould  not  produce  the  varied 
tones  in  which  Mr  Bright  suits  his  ezpnssioni 
to  his  theme..  On  the  whole  the  dominant  note 
is  one  of  pathos.  Possibly  because  nearly  all 
Mr  Bright's  great  speeches  have  been  made 
when  he  has  been  pleading  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed or  denouncing  a  threatened  wrong,  a 
tone  of  melancholy  can  be  heard  running  through 
alL  And  for  the  expression  of  pathos,  there  are 
marvellously  touching  tones  in  his  voice,  tones 
which  carry  right  to  the  listeners'  hearts  the 
tender  thoughts  which  come  glowing  from  the 
speaker^s,  and  are  clad  in  simple  words  as  they 
pass  his  tongue.  Who  that  heard  it  will  ever 
forget  the  solemn  sentence  that  fell  l^m  the 
orator^s  lips  nineteen  years  ago,  when  the  Vienna 
negotiations  for  peace  with  Russia  promised  to 
interrupt  the  Crimean  War?  "The  angel  of 
death  has  been  abroad  throughout  the  land; 
you  may  almost  hear  the  very  beating  of  hii 
wings."  This  was  a  <  bold  oratorical  flight  to 
take  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  above 
all  things  practical,  and  kills  by  good  hearty 
laughter  any  approach  to  mere  sentimentally. 

MB  R.  H.  HUTTOK  OH  MS  BBIOBT.* 

Mr  Bright's  political  friends  are,  for  a  diffei^ 
ent  reason,  guilty  of  as  great  a  mistake  in  wish- 
ing to  see  him  in  the  cabinet,  a«  were  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  in  wishing  to  see  him  aft  the 
head  of  the  Government.  When  a  man  has 
discharged  a  solitary  function  in  the  history  of 
his  time  so  as  to  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  it  is  a  pitiable  thing  to  tempt  him  to 
dwindle  into  a  part  in  itself  perhaps  great,  bat 
one  in  which  he  will  never  seem  so— one  which 
¥fill  be  marred  by  incongruous  aasociatioiu 
floating  round  all  his  words  and  deeds.  Mr 
Bright  is  a  grand  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century — a -figure  almost  as 
unique  in  politics  as  an  active  volcano  in  a 
quiet  and  tranquil  country  of  wooded  slopes  and 
sunny  uplands.  Unlike  the  agitators  of  fonner 
days,  who  only  gave  vent  to  a  wrath  with  the 
suppressed  vibrations  of  which  the  whole  earth 
around  them  was  trembling,  Mr  Bright  has 
sent  up  doud  after  cloud  of  ashes  left  by  the 
political  combustion  of  past  eras,  flash  after 
flash  of  living  democratic  fire,  stream  after 
stream  of  boiling  denunciation  for  aristooatic 
institutions,  without  any  visible  connection  with 
the  agitated  social  strata  whence  such  eruptions 
usually  flow.  Perhaps  we  might  suppose  that, 
as  in  other  such  cases,  the  volcanic  force  was  in 
subterranean  and  submarine  connection  with 
the  revolutionary  feeling  of  Poland  or  France^ 
were  it  not  notorious  that,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  them  at  aU,  it  is  fed,  not  by  sympathy 
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with,  but  by  antipathy  to,  these  moTements. 
It  shows  more  connection  indeed  with  Trans- 
atlantic than  European  phenomena,  and  per- 
haps it  is  due  only  to  the  solitary  character  of 
the  outlet,  that  disturbing  forces  which  seem 
80  mild  and  governable  in  America  should  be  so 
fiery  and  subversive  here.  But  account  for  it 
as  we  may,  it  has  been  Mr  Bright's  picturesque 
chancteristio  as  a  politician  to  concentrate  in 
our  own  tranquil  times  mere  popular  dissatis- 
Action  into  stinging  irony  and  magnificent 
scorn ;  nay,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  bum  with 
even  more  splendid  and  eloquent  wrath  against 
the  aristocracy  after  they  had  ceased  to  oppose 
the  most  pressing  of  popular  reforms  than  he 
did  while  yet  the  com  laws  were  the  legitimate 
fuel  for  the  fire  of  his  revolutionary  passion. 
Mr  Bright  in  the  cabinet  would  both  extinguish 
and  be  extinguished.  He  would  cause  the 
downfall  of  his  companions,  and  he  would  no 
longer  present  the  unique  and  solitary  historic 
form  which  has  made  him  a  splendid  if  often 
mischievous  agency  in  our  political  world.  If  a 
revolutionary  Government  should  ever  be  formed 
in  England,  Mr  Bright  might  take  the  reins, 
and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  revolutionary  modera- 
tion gain  new  fame  as  an  English  Gracchus  or 
RienzL  But  Mr  Bright  meekly  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Mr  Bright 
rising  to  vindicate  his  noble  friend  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  from  the  imputations  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, would  surely  awaken  that  sense  of  the 
inoottgruons  and  the  ridiculous  which  is  more 
fatal  to  a  great  man*s  fame  than  even  a  political 
crime,  the  motive  of  which  is  in  keeping  with 
his  previous  career.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  of  this  incongraity,  were  Mr  Cobden 
living,  in  Ats  moderating  his  views  to  suit  the 
temper  of  a  Liberal  administration,  for  Mr 
Gobden  represented  the  lucid  intelligence,  the 
political  ingenuity,  the  rational  acuteness  of  his 
party,  while  Mr  Bright  represents  its  passion 
find  imagination.  There  is  nothing  incongraous 
in  intelligence,  even  though  holding  to  its  own 
convictions,  yielding  something  for  the  sake  of 
compromise,  and  biding  its  time.  But  for  the 
passionate  resentment  of  wronged  and  saifering 
patriotism  to  unsay  its  burning  words — for  the 
visionary  imagination  of  the  democratic  prophet 
to  surrender  its  dream  of  a  millennium,  take 
bftck  its  anathemas,  and  at  the  request  of  defied 
Asd  defiant  adversaries,  give  up  its  indepen- 
dence— could  not  but  be  a  fatal  indecoram.  It 
would  have  been  almost  as  fitting  for  Tiberius 
QfBochns  to  have  accepted  as  a  colleague  the 
Oetavitts  whom  he  had  persuaded  the  people  to 
depose,  or  for  Bienzi  to  have  combined  with 
Colonna,  as  for  Mr  Bright  to  lay  aside  the 
•cathing  lightning  of  his  democratic  invective 
and  coalesce  with  the  aristocracy  against  whom 
lie  has  denounced  so  many  woes. 

It  is  Mr  Bright* s  most  striking  characteristic 
as  A  politician  that  with  little  more  than  the 


bald  and  negative  political  creed  of  a  schoolboy 
Radical — a  creed  of  two  articles,  one  expressing 
abstract  belief  in  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
and  one  expressing  living  scorn  for  the  arbitrary 
conventions  which  assign  so  much  influence  to  a 
class  favoured  only  by  the  "accident  of  birth" 
— ^he  combines  so  much  wealth  of  feeling,  so 
much  splendour  of  imagination,  so  much  ex- 
quisite literary  discrimination.  Usually  a  man 
— at  least  a  mature  man — ^who  wishes  to  break 
with  history,  shows  a  cold  imagination  and  a 
naked  literary  taste.  But  Mr  Bright,  who 
speaks  of  the  principle  of  our  foreign  policy  for 
centuries  as  a  "foul  idol"  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims — ^who  describes  the 
provision  made  for  our  military  and  naval  ser* 
vices  as  resembling  the  Scythian  sacrifices  to  the 
old  scimitar  which  was  hung  up  as  the  symbol 
of  Mars — who  never  delivers  a  great  speech 
without  pouring  the  vials  of  his  wrath  over  the 
House  of  Lords,  one  day  declaring  that  the 
British  army  is  a  "gigantic  system  of  out-door 
relief"  for  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  or 
that  the  nobles  of  1688  have  ever  since  followed 
their  prey  like  "the  jackals  of  the  desert," 
another  day  lamenting  that  "not  the  smallest 
modicum  of  freedom  or  justice  can  come  to  the 
people  till  it  has  gone  through  IM  very  Jime 
meshes  qfthenetot  the  House  of  Lords  " — who 
cannot  allude  to  the  national  Church  without 
indignant  disgust,  speaking  of  a  bishop  as  "that 
creature  of  monstrous,  nay,  even  of  adulterous 
birth,  the  spiritual  peer" — Mr  Bright/Vho  thus 
seems  to  loathe  the  oppressive  heritage  of  the 
ages  because  it  has  denied  so  much  to  plebeian 
genius  and  stored  up  so  much  for  patrician  in- 
capacity, has  yet  always  shown,  even  in  hia 
curses,  a  delicate  literary  feeling  for  his  subject 
which  has  given  weight  to  his  destructive  rage, 
and  splendour  even  to  his  maledictions. 

Mr  Bright  has,  we  suspect,  been  injured  as  a 
politician  by  his  early  Quakerism.  The  exag- 
gerated horror  of  all  deference  for  human 
authority — the  conventional  hatred  of  conven- 
tionalities— the  unnatural,  because  impossible, 
effort  to  weigh  everything  habitually  at  its  true 
spiritual  value  without  regard  to  its  actually 
social  estimation — the  non-resistance  creed,  so 
fascinating  to  an  aggressive  mind  like  Mr 
Bright's,  because,  instead  of  plunging  him  into 
contests  here  and  there,  it  sets  him  to  battle 
against  the  world — ^the  pacific  passion  for  com- 
merce—and the  radical  feud  with  history— all 
of  which  Quakerism  has  ever  endeavoured  to 
implant  in  its  converts,  early  engaged  Mr 
Bright's  nature  much  more  strongly  than  the 
ecclesiastical  crotchet  which  constitutes  its 
creed,  and  left  no  proper  work  for  his  fine 
imagination,  except  to  impeach  those  political 
institutions  which  seemed  to  him  to  foster  most 
the  conventional  falsehoods  thus  condemned  by 
his  early  faith.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  a 
man  of  Mr  Bright's  power  of  mind  than  to  be 
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educated  in  a  sort  of  moral  piqae  against  Provi- 
dence, and  yet  to  see,  or  think  he  sees,  a  state 
of  society  in  one  special  quarter  of  the  world 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  abstract  ideal  at 
the  foundation  of  his  original  belief  is  not  quite 
a  dream.  In  a  mind  so  powerful  as  Mr  Bright's, 
the  mere  vision  of  a  republic  would  have  pro- 
duced little  effect,  had  he  not  had  what  seemed 
like  a  real  knowledge  of  a  nation  apparently 
without  traditions  to  thwart  reason,  without 
ranks  to  break  up  the  natural  equality  of  man, 
without  centralisation  to  absorb  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  common  government,  and  at  one 
time  almost  without  war  or  the  fear  of  war, 
devoting  itself  to  commerce  and  domestic  pur- 
suits, and  seeming  to  aspire  to  little  beyond. 
This  sight,  as  he  has  seen  it,  has  probably 
helped  him  to  believe  that  all  history,  except 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  been  a  tissue  of 
crime  and  blunder  which  resolute  democracy 
may  yet  root  out,  and  has  confirmed  him  in  his 
moods  of  almost  Shelleyan  invective  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  past  The  ethics  and  politics  of 
Quakerism  have  a  sort  of  bald  simplicity  about 
them  which,  once  having  fascinated  a  strong 
nature,  necessarily  drives  all  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind  into  resistance  and  aggression, 
instead  of  engaging  them  to  enter  by  sympathy 
into  the  human  nature  that  history  has  formed, 
and  to  appreciate  with  fine  discrimination  the 
merits  and  blemishes  of  institutions  ripened  or 
decayed  by  time. 

Mr  Bright's  political  creed  is,  then,  crude  and 
bald  and  forgetful  of  the  past.  Tet  his  wonder- 
ful command  of  pure  and  rich  language,  and  the 
delicate  shades  of  his  expression^  supporting 
that  creed,  show  an  insight  into  thoughts  in- 
consistent with  it,  and  almost  prove  that  the 
tenacity  of  his  prejudices  has  kept  his  imagina- 
tion at  arm's  reach,  and  used  it  as  a  mere 
resource  for  giving  external  brilliance  to  his 
thought,  without  altering  its  essence.  If  any 
one  noticed  only  Mr  Bright's  exquisite  taste  in 
using  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin  elements  of  our 
language,  he  would  argue  that  no  speaker  in 
the  country  was  more  likely  to  understand  the 
relative  value  of  homely  truths  and  grand 
associations.  Mr  Bright  knows  as  well  as  any 
man  that  the  Saxon  basis  of  our  language, 
strong,  homely,  and  all-important  as  it  is,  can- 
not quite  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  engrafted 
Latin  elements,  and  no  great  orator  ever  used 
the  latter  with  such  happy  and  skilful  dis- 
crimination. A  critical  eye  can  scarcely  read 
a  single  speech  of  his  without  being  struck  by 
this.  Take,  as  the  briefest  illustration  we  can 
give,  the  conclusion  of  that  great  speech  in 
which  he  anticipated  the  time  when  "iSngland, 
the  oM^yiai  mother  of  free  nations,  shall  herself 
be  free."  Mr  Bright,  judged  by  his  political 
creed  alone,  had  scarcely  a  right  to  that  term 
*' august"  It  suggests  naturally  a  cloud  of 
associatlona  which  he  would  regard  as  consti- 


tuting not  her  glory,  but  her  shame.  But  Mr 
Bright's  imagination  has  modified  his  language, 
though  not  his  creed,  and  while  he  tries  to  think 
away  all  imperial  hopes  and  memories,  their 
echoes  linger  in  his  ear.  His  tlyU  of  invective, 
too,  shows  the  same  conflict  of  deep  inward 
forces  as  his  mere  language.  No  one  feels  more 
strongly  than  Mr  Bright — we  may  say,  no  one 
resents  so  strongly  —  the  actual  power  and 
authority  of  those  historical  precedents  and  that 
social  prestige  with  which  he  wages  Intemecine 
war,  and  hence  no  doubt  the  keen  and  effective 
irony  which  runs  through  his  greatest  speeches 
like  a  shooting  pain.  In  all  irony  the  mesning 
most  opposite,  most  antithetical  to  the  real 
thought,  is  suggested  to  the  mind,  but  suggested 
only  to  be  shamefully  exposed.  Thus,  when  Mr 
Bright  repelled  the  accusation  that  he  had  da- 
preciated  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  in  the 
words,  "  Who  that  knows  me  would  believe  that 
I  ever  engaged  in  a  work  of  supererogation  so 
absurd?"  —  or  when  he  denounced  the  con- 
temptuous negligence  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe  towards  Colonel  Williams  who  defended 
Kars,  in  the  words,  "  If  Lord  Stratford  had  been 
a  Russian  noble  and  had  so  behaved,  before 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  going 
on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople,  Ae  vovld 
havt  had  the  culvantoffe  qf  going  on  a  tpedal 
missum  to  Siberia" — ^he  contrives,  with  an  art 
that  he  exercises  a  dozen  times  in  every  one  of 
his  great  orations,  to  bind  the  notion  which  he 
wishes  to  ridicule  as  a  humiliated  captive  to  the 
car  of  that  which  he  intends  to  triumph.  No 
form  of  eloquence  expresses  a  deeper  sense  of 
bitterness,  or  at  least  of  intemecine  war  of  feel- 
ing, than  irony,  and  it  is  because  Mr  Bright 
feels  BO  sternly  the  contrast  between  the  bald 
simplicity  of  his  own  creed  and  the  forces  of 
historic  usage  and  human  feeling  which  be  hae 
to  contend  with,  that  it  pervadea  his  whole 
mind  and  speeches  as  it  does. 

Perhaps  for  a  similar  reason  Mr  Bright  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  powerful  political  reaaoner. 
His  intellect  is  scarcely  sufficiently  at  liberie  to 
reason ;  he  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  para- 
doxes of  political  fact  and  feeling.  In  the  great 
free-trade  agitation  Mr  Cobden  probably  con- 
vinced a  hundred,  who  did  not  agree  with  him 
before,  to  every  one  converted  by  Mr  Bright; 
indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  latter  ever  gained 
a  pure  intellectual  victory  at  all,  though  he 
no  doubt  has  often  awakened  passionate  demo- 
cratic yearnings  in  minds  In  which  they  had 
previously  been  latent  or  subdued.  It  may  be 
said  of  him  as  Dr  Johnson  said  of  "Jnnioa,** 
"As  a  rhetorician  he  has  had  the  art  of  permad- 
ing  when  he  seconded  desire;  as  a  reasonor  he 
has  convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  before." 
There  is  no  intellectual  patience  in  him  (which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  snccessfnl  reason* 
ing),  though  there  is  plenty  of  indostry.  Mr 
Bright's  rhetorical  strength  has  almost  alwayi 
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eonaisted  in  OMvmAmg  the  falaehood  and  even 
fhe  wickedness  of  his  adversaries'  position,  and 
repelling  it  m  limins  as  nnwortby  of  anything 
hat  dennndation.  He  can  never  feel  sufficient 
sympathy  with  an  opponent's  view  to  attempt 
to  convince  him.  All  he  does  is  to  inspire  his 
foUowen  with  enthusiasm  and  his  foes  with 
wrath.  Mr  Bright  has  never,  as  far  as  we  know, 
given  detailed  attention  to  the  expenditure  he 
so  keenly  denounces,  because  he  has  no  patience 
to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
might  save  £100,000  on  thitr  own  principles, 
when  he  is  angry — and  thinks  he  does  well  to 
he  angry— with  them  for  not  saving  £10,000,000 
on  hU.  His  mind  is  not  a  persuading  mind, 
hut  a  withstanding  mind.  In  a  cabinet  we 
should  infer  that  he  would  be  either  useless  or 
dangerous. 

We  do  not  say  he  is  not  capable  of  modera- 
tion,  but  it  is  of  revolutionary  moderation — of 
moderation  in  appljring  a  totally  different  set  of 
principles  from  those  by  which  our  statesmen 
have  hitherto  been  guided.  He  would  take  a 
rating  suffrage  if  statesmen  would  give  up  argu- 
ing for  a  representation  of  thoughts  and  inter- 
ests. He  would,  perhaps,  consent  to  keep  up  a 
large  volunteer  force  for  defence,  if  statesmen 
would  shatter  finally  their  <'foul  idol"  of  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  reduce  the  army  forthwith 
to  a  purely  defensive  standard.  He  would  very 
likely  consent  to  devote  ecclesiastical  property 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  if  the  "  adulter- 
ous "  connection  between  Church  and  State  could 
he  dissolved.  He  might  even  favour  life-peers 
for  a  House  of  Lords  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the 
hereditary  principle.  He  is  not  an  immoderate 
man  in  working  out  his  own  principles,  but 
utterly  intolerant  of  the  principles  of  his  foes. 
If  a  democratic  revolution  ever  succeeded  in 
England,  Mr  Bright  would  probably  act  the 
part  of  a  stronger  and  abler  Lamartine.  But  if 
he  tries  the  part  of  a  constitutional  statesman, 
eanying  out  the  accepted  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  he  will  either  destroy  the  Government 
or  injure  himself. 

KR  JOHN  BRIOHT  AT  OSH  ASH.* 

From  the  bustling  town  of  Bochdale,  the 
borough  that  once  returned  Cobden  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  home 
of  the  erewhile  tribune  of  the  people  is  arduous 
but  brief.  Uphill  lies  the  path ;  past  the  gilded 
spire  of  the  town-hall  and  the  terrible  carillon 
which  plays  the  "Swiss  Boy"  every  quarter  of 
■a  hour ;  far  from  the  twin  hillocks  enthroned 
on  which  St  Chad  and  Co-operation  frown  de- 
fiance at  each  other ;  past  gaunt  factories  with 
their  chequered  windows,  and  long  rows  of 
aiiiaans'  dwellings,  till  the  edge  of  the  moor  is 
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reached,  and  Bochdale  comes  to  an  end.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  wild  stretch  of  country  which, 
rolling  past  Blackstone  Edge  into  Yorkshire, 
springs  suddenly  from  the  valley-side,  there 
stands  a  tall  chimney  towering  over  a  mass  of 
buildings  of  the  unmistakable  cotton-mill  type. 
As  the  clock  strikes  half-past  twelve  the  gates 
open,  and  an  army  of  Lancashire  lasses  and  lads 
pours  down  the  hilL  The  girls  step  along 
briskly  enough,  and  the  rattle  of  their  dogs 
speaks  merrily  of  dinner-time;  they  are  aU 
white  aproned,  and  are  hooded  with  the  plaid 
shawl  pulled  over  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  one  woman  look  exactly 
like  another,  and  suppressing  whatever  beauty 
nature  may  have  endowed  her  withaL  These 
are  the  people  among  whom  John  Bright  dwells. 
Were  the  stranger  to  follow  them  into  their 
homes  or  to  the  other  places  where  they  most  do 
congregate,  he  would  hear  but  one  opinion  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  character  of  John  Bright  as 
master  and  employer.  Stripped  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  local  vernacular,  the  verdict  is 
that  he  gives  a  fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work — 
neither  more  nor  less.  Among  the  order  to 
which  Mr  Bright  himself  belongs,  the  rival 
manufacturers  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  esti- 
mate may  not  be  so  favourable  or  so  nearly 
unanimous ;  and  rivals  who  are  also  critics  are 
not  wanting  who  might  hint  that  the  ventilation 
of  the  chambers  in  which  John  Bright's  hands 
work  is  defective,  or  that  his  sympathy  with 
the  children  of  labour  is  not  in  all  its  details 
thoroughly  practical.  The  pilgrim  may  settle 
this  point  as  he  will ;  let  him  now  turn  his  gaze 
from  moor  and  chimney  to  dwell  on  a  pleasant 
house  of  red  brick,  built  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  tower  before  mentioned. 
The  cheerful  homestead  looks  as  if  it  had 
dropped  fh)m  the  clouds  among  the  chimneys, 
or  had  been  blown  over  the  moors  from  breezy 
Todmorden,  so  strong  is  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  its  sombre  surroundings.  Within  the 
wall  and  always  open  gate  is  a  pleasant  gar- 
den, a  cleanly-shaven  lawn  sloping  down  from 
a  little  terrace  gay  with  flowers  to  a  border 
of  shrubbery.  In  this  pretty  home,  breathiug 
of  peace  and  simple  good  taste,  among  the 
cutting  winds  of  the  moorland,  dwells  the  most 
purely  English  orator  of  our  time. 

The  guest  at  One  Ash  is  not  compelled  to  run 
the  gantlet  of  plush-coloured  flunkeys.  Neat- 
handed  Phillis  admits  him,  and  replies,  without 
hesitation,  that  Mr  Bright  is  at  home.  There 
is  no  mystery,  no  '*  I  wUl  see,"  about  the  hand- 
maid of  One  Ash,  whose  utterance  is  as  precise 
as  her  costume.  At  the  first  glance  the  chai« 
acteristic  of  John  Bright's  house  is  seen  to  be 
the  perfect  absence  of  pretence.  The  estab- 
lishment breathes  an  air  of  comfort  without 
ostentation,  and  of  culture  without  dilettantism. 
On  the  walls  hang  a  few  water-colour  drawings 
—a  large  photograph  of  Richard  Cobden  taken 
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in  hifl  prime,  another  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
and  a  few  engravings  of  politioal  celebrities  and 
personal  friends.  There  are  busts,  too,  in 
Parian  and  in  plaster— the  Parian  bnst  of  Mr 
Cobden,  with  the  defects  and  ezoeUenoes  of 
Parian  work ;  the  bust  of  Mr  ViUiers,  a  recent 
work  by  Mr  Theed— altogether  excellent  One 
end  of  the  room  is  almost  filled  by  a  handsome 
case  of  oak  and  glass,  containing  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  StaflTordshire  potteries,  and 
presented  to  Mr  Bright  by  some  Staffordshire 
friends,  as  an  expression  of  personal  regard  and 
keen  appreciation  of  his  sympathy  with  Stafford- 
shire industries.  The  specimens  are  selected 
with  a  view  to  embodying  the  various  fonns  of 
English  ceramic  art — Parian  statuettes,  vases 
painted  after  the  style  of  the  old  Chelsea  ware, 
enamelled  cups,  and  mighty  dishes. 

On  the  table  lie  a  few  books— ^a  copy  of 
'*  Picturesque  Americi^"  and  a  recent  edition  of 
the  works  of  John  Milton.  In  thorough  keep- 
ing with  the  neat  orderly  dwelling  is  its  owner. 
The  author  who  should  essay  to  describe  the 
apostle  of  free  trade  after  the  image  of  a  great 
French  novelist  was  once  depicted,  as  '*  Balzac 
in  his  slippers,"  would  find  himself  in  difficulties 
—for  the  want  of  the  slippers.  One  Ash  is 
jiot  the  abode  of  slippers,  eccentric  shoot- 
ing-jackets, or  dressing-gowns  held  together 
with  a  single  pin,  or  by  the  more  potent  aid  of 
a  pair  of  bell-ropes.  At  home  as  abroad  Mr 
Bright  maintains  that  scrupulous  neatness  of 
apparel  proper  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  not 
the  costume  or  uniform  of  a  sect,  be  it  well 
understood,  but  the  quiet  severe  dress  of  an 
EiDglish  gentleman.  The  firm  well-knit  figure, 
the  bright  blue  eye,  the  leonine  head  with  its 
mane  of  snowy  locks,  are  too  well  known  in  the 
senate  tb  require  description.  And  there  are 
other  places  besides  the  House  of  Commons  and 
his  home  at  Rochdale  where,  to  some  at  least, 
the  presence  of  Mr  Bright  will  seem  equally 
natural  and  familiar.  See  him  arrayed  as  a 
fisherman  in  the  blusteriug  March  weather, 
casting  a  salmon  fly  in  the  foaming  currents 
which  eddy  round  the  rocks  and  shallows  of 
Speyside,  with  hand  as  light,  eye  as  keen,  and 
touch  as  sure,  as  if  time  had  stood  still  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  with  mind  as  wholly  in- 
tent upon  the  pastime  of  his  heart  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  party  politics  and 
factories  in  existence;  no  such  questions  as 
Burial  Bills  and  Church  Establishment  waiting 
solution ;  no  Tory  reaction  to  rebuke,  and  no 
huge  business  concerns  to  keep  going.  Or 
look  at  him  in  a  somewhat  different  aspect 
— time,  place,  and  circumstances  each  wholly 
changed.  The  hour  is  five  p.m.,  and  the  well- 
known  figure  enters  with  measured  tread  the 
dining-room  of  the  Beform  Club.  The  states- 
man has  something  upon  his  mind — nothing 
eUe,  in  fact,  than  dinner.  He  walks  up  to  the 
desk,  inspects  the  bill  of  fare,  gives  his  order. 


and  departs  for  the  momlng*room.  A  glaaflt 
at  the  papers  is  enough,  and  friendly  chat  and 
gossip  constitute  the  more  congenial  relief  which 
he  finds  from  the  cares  of  politioB.  He  can 
rally  a  friend  upon  the  imperfeotions  of  his 
billiard-play,  or  take  and  give  a  sportive  thrust 
of  satire  on  some  subject  intelligible  it  may  be 
only  to  the  pair  themselves,  and  oalliiitg  up  the 
memory  of  some  humorous  episode,  in  the 
terms  of  strictly  esoteric  disooune,  which  has 
caused  them  eadi  to  laugh  in  time  past^  But  it 
is  with  the  impression  conveyed  by  him  on  the 
visitor  at  One  Ash  that  we  have  now  to  da 
There  the  great  Saxon  orator  stands  by  his  own 
hearthside,  fresh,  hale,  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
In  early  middle  age  (perhaps)  the  dieeks,  more 
rounded  than  they  are  now,  concealed  the  fine 
lines  of  a  countenance  which,  for  combined 
fearlessness  and  thoughtfulness,  has  now  fisw 
equals.  A  low-toned  musical  voices  admirably 
modulated  even  in  the  most  ordinary  eonvena- 
tion,  hardly  betrays  that  powerful  organ  which 
has  made  twenty  thousand  pairs  of  ears  tingle 
in  Bingley  Hall.  A  wonderful  vocabulary  of 
English  words  is  poured  out  with  a  purely  Eng- 
lish intonation  equally  removed  from  pedantic 
precision,  fashionable  affectation,  and  local 
peculiarity.  As  the  dear  cut  sentences  ring  on 
the  ear,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  Uie 
implied  rebuke  which  is  given  to  the  lisping 
dandies  of  the  dubs,  or  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
John  Bright  speaks  English  as  it  should  be 
spoken.  Whether  he  be  enunciating  a  prin* 
dple,  refuting  a  fallacy,  or  gently,  and  with 
rare  tact  and  courtesy,  recalling  a  wanderinfr 
disputant  to  the  real  point  at  issue,  or  launch- 
ing an  epigram  at  the  backsliders  of  the  Libenl 
party — the  unworthy  ones  who  hare  looketl 
back  from  the  plough— or  describing  to  atten- 
tive ears  the  art  and  niystery  of  making  an 
"  Umberslade  "  pudding,  according  to  a  predous 
recipe  in  the  possession  of  the  lady  of  One  Asli, 
he  not  only  makes  manner  entirely  subservient 
to  matter,  but  subdues  that  manner  to  a  de- 
lightfully equable  style  of  speech  free  from  the 
twang  of  Lancashire,  the  flute-like  tones  of 
young  Oxford,  and  the  harsher  drawl  of  the  last 
generation  of  exquidtes. 

When  John  Bright  first  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  few  people^  poadbly  he  the 
least  of  all,  dreamt  of  the  rapid  devdopment  of 
the  faculty  in  which  he  was  destined  to  excd— 
in  speaking  plain  truths  to  the  English  people  in 
language  so  purdy  English,  so  dear  and  ner- 
vous, that  the  highly  cultured  and  the  ahnoit 
unlettered  could  aUke  feel  its  force  and  ohsnn. 
The  dightest  acquaintance  with  Mr  Bright  ia 
his  own  house  will  convince  any  one  foitmate 
enough  to  ei\joy  that  privilege  that  hii  pecdtar 
oratoricd  power  ia  the  legitimate  expressioB  of 
character,  atrengthened  and  polished  of  oonne 
by  practice  and  study.  He  is  no  edectie  philo- 
sopher, but  a  strong  steadfast  man,  who  on  all 


great  rabjecti,  and  lome  little  ones,  has  viewa 
perfectly  detr  and  defined.  As  he  warms  with 
his  subject— the  lion-like  head  flong  back,  the 
blae  eyes  flashing  with  a  keener  lights  and  the 
charaeteristie  month  curving  more  decidedly 
than  before— his  presence  compels  the  thought 
that  his  strikingly-vi?id  sentences  are  not  built 
up  by  art,  but  are  the  simple  reflex  of  dear  per- 
ception and  strong  conviction.  His  unrivalled 
power  of  expression  U  of  all  things  that  which 
Mr  Bright  confesses  himself  most  unable  to 
explain.  Less  than  any  living  orator  is  he  in- 
debted to  the  imitation  of  models  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  schools.  It  would  be  an  act  of  gross 
irreverence  to  compare  the  famous  Lancastrian 
with  those  "persons  of  quality  who  know  all 
without  having  learned  anything/'  or  with  that 
other  French  gentleman' who  had  "  spoken  prose 
all  his  life  without  knowing  it; "  and  yet  there 
ia  in  him  no  such  salient  quality  as  that  of 
spontaneity.  On  all  the  subjects  for  which  he 
cares^  his  utterances  can  never  be  mistaken. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  John  Bright— his 
fellow-townsmen  scornfully  ignore  the  "Mr" — 
doea  not  talk  about  things  unless  he  cares  for 
them.  The  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  and  *  *  Bed 
Hpinner"  would  shudder  could  they  hear  the 
man  whom  they  rejoice  over  as  one  of  themselves 
express  himself  of  salmon-fishing  to  the  effect 
that  its  principal  advantage  is  the  "long  hours 
in  the  open  air."  It  is  a  sad  duty  to  take  away 
from  the  gentle  race  of  anglers  the  sweet  solace 
that  they  count  Mr  Bright  as  a  brother.  Actu- 
ally, he  took  up  salmon-fishing  during  his  con- 
ralescence  from  a  severe  illness  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  since  pursued  it  for  its  health-giv- 
ing quaUtiei^  rather  than  from  any  feeling  ana- 
logons  to  love  of  sport  Perhaps  this  is  because 
he  is  a  keen  lover  of  animals.  As  he  stands 
cm  the  hearthrug  of  his  cheerful  drawing-room, 
diacooning,  with  his  own  peculiar  earnestness, 
on  the  position  of  that  Liberal  party  to  which 
he  is  so  strongly  attached,  and  delivering  his 


opinion  in  no  doubtftd  terms  of  those  waverers 
and  falterers  to  whom  its  present  condition  may 
be  attributed,  his  pet  dog— a  long-bodied  and 
long-haired  creature  —  pursues  with  immense 
datter  a  crusade  against  the  files.  Under  these 
circumstances  many  strong-minded  people  might 
become  confused,  but  Mr  Bright  loves  his  dog 
even  more  than  trenchant  sentences,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  has  so  many  of  the  latter  at  command. 
An  admirable  conversationist  over  the  dinner- 
table,  Mr  Bright,  however  liberal  maybe  his 
views  as  to  the  out-door  liquor  traffic,  is  him- 
self a  total  abstainer  as  a  matter  of  habit  and 
preference,  and  affords  in  this  respect  a  marvel- 
lous contrast  to  many  of  the  great  orators  who 
preceded  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Like 
Beni,  who  proclaimed  in  the  "  right  Etruscan" 
the  virtues  of  regal  Montepulciano,  and  Clau- 
dius, who  called  upon  the  German  Biirschen  to 
wreathe  with  laurel  *'  the  brimming,  brimming 
beaker,"  he  eschews  wine;  and  even  when  fish- 
ing in  the  moist  climate  of  the  Highlands  abhors 
the  counsel  of  Christopher  North  as  a  hideous 
combination  of  Toryism  and  the  pagan  worship 
of  Bacchus.  More  than  this,  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  our  medical  advisers,  in  counselling 
the  use  of  stimulants,  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  people  towards  sobriety  by  encouraging 
tippling  in  those  high  places  from  which  fashion 
promulgates  her  decrees.  Whatever  may  be 
best  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  no  doubt  as 
to  what  is  best  for  himself,  and  drinks  iced 
water  with  a  relish  which  must  endear  him  to 
the  ladies  of  America,  if  not  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. Mr  Bright  is  now,  as  ever,  in  his  own 
words,  a  "plain  man"  with  strong  convictions. 
He  has  also  "retired  firom  public  life,"  but  his 
admirers— and  what  BngUshman  is  not  proud  of 
him  ?— may  rest  assured  that  from  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  brink  of  the  moor  he  yet  watches 
the  political  horixon  with  an  eye,  not  perhaps 
flaming  as  of  old  with  the  light  of  battle,  ytt 
steadfast,  if  not  hopefuL 


GHABLES     DICKENS. 

[1812-1870.] 


Charles  Dicksnb,  one  of  England's  most  popu- 
lar novelists,  was  bom  at  Landport,  Portsmouth, 
on  the  7th  February  1812.  His  father,  John 
IMckens,  was  a  derk  in  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  and 
receiving  a  pension  in  1815,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don with 'his  wife  and  seven  children,  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  as  par- 
liamentary reporter.  IMokens  was  educated  first 
at  a  private  school  at  Chatham,  and  afterwards 
attended  Wellington  House  A(»demy,  London. 
His  first  employment  was  in  a  blacking  ware- 


house, where  he  was  sent  to  be  as  useful  as  he 
could  for  ds.  or  7s.  a  week.  His  father  after- 
wards sent  him  to  the  office  of  a  solicitor.  He 
soon  after  acted  as  reporter  for  some  time  for  a 
ptiblication  entitled  the  Mirror  of  ParliamefiL 
He  next  obtained  a  situation  as  reporter  for 
the  Morning  Chronide,  then  edited  by  Mr  John 
Black.  In  this  journal  his  first  ambitions  prose 
sketches  were  published.  In  a  collected  form 
they  are  known  as  "  Sketches  by  Boz."  Messrs 
Chapman  k  Hall  engaged  him  to  write  a  story 
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in  monthly  parti.  The  result  was  the  popular 
and  well-known  "  Pickwick  Papers ; "  the  drea- 
lation  of  which  in  parts  rose  from  400  to  40,000 
copies.  The  success  of  "Pickwick**  led  Mr 
Bentley,  the  publisher,  to  secure  his  services 
as  editor  of  his  Miscellany.  "Oliver  Twist** 
was  contributed  to  its  pages.  Henceforward 
a  work  by  Charles  Dickens  was  eagerly  read 
and  inquired  for.  Work  after  work  flowed 
from  his  pen,  with  no  diminution  but  rather 
increase  to  his  popularity.  He  visited  America, 
and  on  his  return  gave  to  the  worid  his  "Ameri- 
can Notes  for  English  Circulation.**  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1846,  the  first  number  of  the  Daily 
Newt  was  published,  Dickens  being  advertised 
as  at  "  the  head  of  the  literary  department ;  *' 
he  also  had  been  one  of  its  projectors,  but  re- 
tired from  the  editorship  after  a  few  months* 
experience.  In  1860  he  started  a  cheap  weekly 
periodical  called  Household  Worda^  but  a  quarrel 
with  his  publishers  led  to  a  change  of  title,  and 
so  afterwards  it  appeared  as  AU  the  Year  Round. 
He  appeared  as  a  public  reader  of  his  own 
works  in  America,  also  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  many  important  provincial  towns. 
He  gave  a  series  of  farewell  readings  towards  the 
close  of  1868,  the  last  taking  place  at  St  James*s 
Hall,  15th  March  1870.  In  November  1868 
Dickens  had  intimated  that  in  the  future  he 
would  cease  to  issue  Christmas  numbers,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Christmas  Carol,"  had  be* 
come  immensely  popular.  Of ' *  Mngby  Junction  ** 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  were  sold. 
He  had  commenced  a  new  novel,  "  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,**  but  death  found  him  busy  at 
his  task,  and  called  him  away  ere  the  mystery 
for  the  public  was  solved.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence. Gad's  Hill,  of  effusion  of  blood  on  the 
brain,  brought  on  by  over-work,  9th  June  1870, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  14th 
June  1870.  Inclusive  of  reprinted  pieces,  Mr 
Dickens  has  had  to  do  with  upwards  of  forty 
separate  volumes. 

CBARLES  DICKENS.* 

The  career  or  Mr  Dickens  has  been  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Without 
a  university  education,  without  Uterary  influ- 
ence of  any  kind,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
genius,  he  rose  at  once  to  the  position  of  the 
roost  poiMilar  author  of  the  age.  In  the  face  of 
carping  critics,  and  of  a  throng  of  able  rivals,  he 
kept  his  place  triumphantly ;  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  with  the  long  series  of  his  wonderful 
creations,  he  has  continued  to  charm  the  great 
Englifih-reading  public  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


*  A  lecture  on  the  "Genius  aud  Writings  uf  Clmrlos 
Dickens,"  by  David  Prydo,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on 
EogUsh  Literature  in  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts, 
and  Head-master  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Educational 
Institution. 


And  lately.  Just  when  reviewers  were  hinting 
that  he  had  exhausted  himself,  he  began  by  his 
matchless  power  of  reading  to  give  to  his  works 
a  more  exquisite  finish  than  ever.  Formerly, 
like  other  novelists,  he  had  merely  described  his 
personages;  but  now  he  also  embodies  them. 
Sormerly  he  had  simply  given  their  written 
characters  and  conversations;  but  now  he  also 
gives  their  features,  manner,  and  voice.  For- 
merly he  had  presented  them  to  the  imagination, 
but  now  he  places  them  before  the  senses.  A 
great  author  and  a  great  actor  in  one,  he  is  the 
most  thoroughgoing  representer  of  whom  we 
have  any  record;  and  his  works  and  his  readings 
combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
illusions  of  modem  times. 

A  popularity  so  great  and  so  lasting  is  sorely 
a  most  important  subject;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  to  inquire  into  its  causes  would  be  a  most 
interesting  and  a  most  useful  study.  Let  us 
ask  then  the  plain  question.  Why  is  Mr  Dickens 
so  popular?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  it 
in  two  ways,  generally  and  particularly. 

Speaking  ffenerally,  we  would  say  that  Mr 
Dickens  is  so  wonderfully  popnlsr  because  he 
has  in  his  nature  that  which  suits  every  one. 
In  his  own  person  he  has  the  desires,  feeliogs, 
and  thoughts  of  all  grades  of  society.  He  is, 
in  fact, 

"A  man  so  various,  that  he  seems  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.'* 

In  other  words,  Mr  Dickens  is  more  popular 
than  other  authors  because  he  has  a  larger  and 
richer  humanity. 

But  we  shall  see  the  causes  of  Mr  Dickens's 
popularity  more  clearly  if  we  examine  jMviicii- 
larly  the  diflerent  parts  of  his  novels.  These 
parts  will  naturally  come  up  in  the  following 
order:  the  plots,  the  characters,  the  scenes, 
the  pathos,  and  the  humour;  and  in  considering 
these  we  shall  see  with  what  entire  abandon- 
ment he  throws  himself  into  whatever  descrip 
Uon  he  undertakes. 

Let  us  first  examine  his  plots;  and  that  we 
may  understand  their  excellence  more  thor- 
oughly, let  us,  first  of  all,  ask.  What  are  the 
essential  elements  of  a  good  plot  or  story  f  To 
answer  this,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  man 
telling  the  simplest  of  all  stories,  namely,  a 
child's  story.  What  must  he  dot  He  most 
make  the  tale  interesting,  for  otherwise  it  would 
have  no  effect  whatever.  He  must  manage  to 
catch  the  child's  eye,  and  keep  it  riveted  from 
the  beginning  to  the  very  end.  But  this  is  not 
alL  He  will  sometimes  be  intemxpted  in  tb« 
course  of  the  nairative  by  the  question,  "  Is  this 
true!**  Accordingly,  he  must  contrive  to  in- 
vest all  the  incidents  with  an  air  of  truthfulness. 
These,  then— interest  and  truthfulness-Hm  th« 
essential  elements  of  a  story;  and  tfasM  th« 
stories  of  Mr  Dickens  possess.  Look,  in  Ike 
firU  place,  at  the  interest  which  he  studies  to 
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throw  into  his  plots.  Each  novel  is  occupied 
with  some  new  and  striking  eyent  which  sus- 
tains the  attention  thronghoat.  For  example, 
we haye  in  *'  Oliver  Twist"  the  adventures  of  a 
friendless  country  boy,  who  falls  into  the 
dutches  of  a  gang  of  London  thieves ;  in  the 
"Old  Cariosity  Shop,"  the  wanderings  of  a 
heroic  little  girl  who  is  drawing  away  her  in- 
fatuated grandfather  item  the  temptations  of 
the  gambling-table;  in  "Bleak  House,"  the 
career  of  a  beautiful  and  haughty  lady,  moving 
in  triumph  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  yet  hiding 
under  her  calm  demeanour  the  greatest  agonies 
of  remorse  and  tairor ;  and  in  the  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,**  the  case  of  a  helpless  and  hopeless 
drunkard,  who,  inspired  by  holiest  love,  lays 
down  his  life  for  his  friend.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  details  are  arranged  with  artistic 
skilL  lliere  are  neither  any  wearisome  digres- 
sions, nor  yet  any  perplexing  gaps  in  the  nazra- 
tive.  The  one  incident  rises  on  the  top  of  the 
other — ^like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  leading  up  the 
reader  gradually  and  easily  to  the  grand  climax 
of  the  story.  Look,  tn  tht  second  places  at  the 
air  of  truthfulness  with  which  he  invests  his 
novels ;  and  this  is  a  quality  in  which  Mr  Dickens 
has  no  superior,  and  therefore  we  would  call 
particular  attention  to  it  By  his  magical  genius 
he  not  only  creates  his  characters,  but  he  throws 
himself  into  them,  and  undergoes  all  their  ad- 
ventures. Speaking  of  his  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
he  says,  "  Thave  so  far  verified  what  is  done  and 
suffered  in  these  pages,  as  that  I  have  certainly 
done  and  sulfered  it  all  myself."  Being  thus 
placed  in  the  persons  of  his  characters,  he  sees 
the  smallest  dreumstances  which  surround  them, 
and  feels  the  importance  of  the  smallest  events 
which  befall  them.  Accordingly,  when  he  tells 
the  story,  we  fed  that  he  does  it,  not  like  one 
who  is  inventing,  but  like  one  who  is  relating 
from  memory.  Above  all,  the  little  incidents 
to  which  he  refers  in  passing,  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  A  mere 
inventor,  we  think,  would  never  introduce  them, 
because  they  are  not  necessary  to  his  plot  It 
is  only  an  eye-witness,  we  imagine,  that  would 
mention  them  in  order  to  make  his  account  as 
exact  as  possible.  Many  instances  of  this 
minute  narration  might  be  given,  but  we  have 
only  space  for  one.  David  Copperfield,  describ- 
ing his  boyhood  in  London,  says : 

**Iwas  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little 
qualified — ^how  could  I  be  otherwise  I — to  under- 
take the  whole  charge  of  my  own  existence,  that 
often  in  going  to  Murdstone  &  Grinsby's  of  a 
morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry  put 
out  for  nle  at  the  pestrycook*8  door,  and  spent 
in  that  the  money  I  should  have  kept  for  my 
dinner.  Then  I  went  without  my  dinner,  or 
boDght  A  roll  or  a  slice  of  pudding.  I  remem- 
ber two  pudding-shops,  between  which  I  was 
divided  according  to  my  finances.  One  was  in 
a  court  close  to  St  Martin's  Church— at  the 


back  of  the  church — which  is  now  remoyed  alto- 
gether. The  pudding  at  that  shop  was  made  of 
currants,  and  was  rather  a  ispecial  pudding,  but 
was  dear,  twopennjrworth  not  being  laiger  than 
a  pennyworth  of  more  ordinary  padding.  A 
good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand, 
somewhere  in  that  part  which  has  been  rebuilt 
since.  It  was  a  stout,  pale  puddings  heavy  and 
flabby,  and  with  great  flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in 
whole  at  wide  distances  apart.  It  came  up  hot 
at  about  my  time  every  day,  and  many  a  day 
did  I  dine  off  it" 

This  passage  is  pervaded  by  an  air  of  reality. 
The  plain  statements,  the  abrupt  sentences,  the 
very  repetitions,  all  make  it  resemble  a  report 
of  evidence  given  in  a  witness-box.  And  notice 
espedslly  the  force  of  that  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  dining.  We  feel  that  no  writer,  except 
one  who  ^ad  gone  through  the  adventures, 
would  have  referred  to  the  two  kinds  of  pudding, 
would  have  mentioned  the  very  places  where 
they  were  bought,  and  <  would  have  been  so 
particular  in  describing  the  latter  as  "stout 
and  pale,"  "heavy  and  flabby,"  and  "with  great 
flat  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole  at  wide  dis- 
tances apart" 

At  the  same  time,  while  Mr  Dickens  invests 
his  plots  with  striking  interest  and  truthfulness, 
he  does  not  fall  into  a  mistake  very  common  in 
the  present  day.  Many  novelists  make  their 
plots  far  too  exdting.  Their  staple  inddents 
are  unexpected  meetings,  unexpected  dangers, 
and  unexpected  rescues.  Everything  is  sudden, 
startling,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Accordingly,  the  eifect  of  their  noveb 
is  most  hurtful.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is 
drawn  away  from  the  characters,  the  scenes, 
and  the  style,  and  concentrated  upon  the  mere 
story ;  and  a  morbid  curiosity  is  cultivated,  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  all  the  other  faculties.  But 
Mr  Dickens  takes  far  too  complete  a  view  of  life 
to  fall  into  this  mistake.  Although  he  makes 
his  plots  interesting,  he  also  sets  his  characters 
and  scenes  in  a  light  so  vivid,  that  they  exact 
an  equal  share  of  our  attention ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  not  only  our  curiosity,  but  all  the 
powers  of  our  nature,  are  called  into  healthy 
exercise. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  characters.  There  are 
very  few  novelists,  indeed,  that  can  represent  a 
really  living  character.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  human  nature  intimately ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  bring  forward  some  strong  passion  or  bundle 
of  pasdons,  and  to  labd  it  wiUi  the  name  of  a 
person.  There  are  two  other  things  that  are 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a 
master -passion,  running  through  the  others, 
and  keeping  them  together,  and  making  them 
consistent ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  life  must  be 
infused  into  the  whole,  so  as  to  make  the  differ- 
ent pasdons  move  and  act  as  in  a  sendble  and 
rational  being.  In  Mr  Dickens's  novels  we  find 
all  these  essentials.    His  relish  for  life  has  evi- 
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dently  led  him  to  every  place  where  character 
is  to  be  seen— to  crowded  streets,  to  fairs,  to 
theatres,  to  elections,  to  inns,  to  railway 
stations;  and  there  he  has  stadied  keenly  all 
grades  of  men— noblemen,  politicians,  lawyen, 
adventurers,  showmen,  tramps,  and  thieves. 
Accordingly,  his  novds  swaim  with  many- 
coloored  groups  of  men  and  women  of  every 
age,  dress,  and  complexion.  Nor  are  these 
characters  mere  lay-figures,  arranged  and  de- 
corated artistically.  Full  of  a  rich  vitality 
himself,  he  has  entered  by  turns  into  them  all, 
and  has  animated  and  nerved  every  faculty. 
They  are  not  personifications  of  virtues  and 
vices;  they  are  not  mere  conglomerations  of 
impulses,  ^ven  hither  and  thither  without  any 
laws ;  but  they  are  rational  beings,  with  some 
niUng  principle  ginng  order  and  consistency 
to  all  their  actions.  Many  examples  of  these 
many-sided  creations  might  be  given ;  but  three 
will  suffice. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet  of  Chesney 
Wold,  is  a  gentleman  of  many  good  qualities. 
He  is  chivalrous  to  "my  lady,"  beneficent  to 
his  poor  relations,  and  magnificently  condescend- 
ing to  his  dependants.  But  the  ruling  passion 
which  runs  through  all  these,  like  a  strong  and 
stiff  backbone,  and  which  gives  form  and  con- 
sistency to  the  whole  character,  is  his  family 
pride.  If  he  is  certain  of  anything,  it  is  this 
fact,  that  the  world  was  made  for  the  Dedlocks 
and  their  conneetions ;  and  the  present  order  of 
things,  which  sets  them  on  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  must  be  perfect  Whatever  is,  tMui 
be  right  He,  therefore,  groans  with  satis- 
faction under  the  gout,  because  it  is  a  long- 
established  and  highly  aristocratic  disease ;  and 
when  anything  startling  is  said,  he  believes  his 
ears,  not  because  they  are  good,  but  because 
they  have  been  handed  down  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestry.  He  even  approves  of  the 
tedious  and  heart-sickening  Court  of  Chancery; 
for  it  is  "a  alow,  expensive,  British,  constitu- 
tional kind  of  thing."  In  fact,  in  the  pithy 
words  of  Mr  Dickens  himself.  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock  is  "an  honourable,  truthful,  high- 
spirited,  intensely  -  prejudiced,  perfectly  un- 
reasenable  man." 

Another  striking  portrait  Is  that  of  Bucket 
the  detective.  He  is  a  healthy  and  hearty 
Englishman.  Although  his  work  is  arduous 
and  disagreeable,  he  takes  everything  as  plea- 
santly as  possible;  for  why  should  he,  In- 
spector Bucket,  despise  the  blessings  of  life? 
He  exyoys  breakfast  before  beginning  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day ;  when  his  employers  offer  him 
wine,  he  declares  his  preference  for  "a  toothful 
of  your  fine  old  brown  East  Inder  sherry ; "  and 
at  social  meetings,  when  the  song  goes  round, 
he  has  no  objection  to  take  his  turn.  Tet  his 
master-motive  is  love  of  his  profession ;  and  it 
is  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that  he 
chiefly  appears*    His  great  aim,  of  course^  is  to 


pick  up  information ;  and  he,  therefore,  tries  to 
throw  people  off  their  guard,  and  to  iay  them 
open  to  -detection.    In  the  street  he  lounges 
along  as  if  he  were  remarking  nothing.    In  com- 
pany he  seems  completely  at  his  ease^     He 
dandles  the  children  on  his  knee;  he  declares 
to  the  mother  that  he  could  never  have  fancied 
her  old   enough  to  be  the  parent  of  these 
youngsters,  had  they  not  been  so  very  like  her ; 
and  he  enters  with  the  father  into  aU  the  de- 
tails of  his  business.    So  ardent  is  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  classes  of  men,  that  it  often 
carries  him  beyond  the  truth.    There  is  not  a 
profession  mentioned  in  which  some  brother,  or 
unde,  or  cousin  of  his  has  not  been  engaged ; 
and  thus  he  goes  on,  with  his  free  sodality, 
flatteries,  and  plausible  fables,  disarming  the 
suspicions  of  his  hearers,  and  enticing  them  to 
be  open  and  communicative.    But  all  the  while 
he  is  on  the  alert  for  information.    His  keen 
dark  eyes  are  watching  under  his  eyebrows,  and 
his  very  face  appears  to  be  listening.     And 
when  he  begins  to  make  inquiry,  in  what  a 
cunning  way  he  does  it !    He  throws  ont  a  host 
of  trifling  questions,  and  under  cover  of  these 
puts  a  few  questions  that  are  really  important 
The  trifling  questions  he  comes  back  upon  and 
dwells  upon ;  the  important  questions  he  seema 
to  treat  carelessly  and  by  the  way.    Take,  for 
example,  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
worms  from  the  tall  fbotman  the  infonnatio& 
that  Lady  Dedlock  went  out  dressed  in  a  psr» 
ticular  way   on  the   night   of  Tulkinghora'a 
murder: 

"  *  Why,  you're  six  foot  two,  I  suppose?'  says 
Mr  Bucket 

"  'Three,'  says  Mercury. 

*'  'Are  you  so  much  ?  But  then,  you  see,  yon 
are  broad  in  proportion,  and  don't  look  it 
You're  not  one  of  the  weak-legged  ones,  yoa 
ain't  Was  you  ever  modelled  now?'  Mr 
Bucket  asks,  conveying  the  expresaioD  of  an 
artist  into  the  turn  of  his  eye  and  head. 

"  Mercury  never  was  modelled. 

'**Then|you  ought,  you  know,'  says  Mr 
Bucket;  'and  a  Iriend  of  mine,  that  you'll 
hear  of  one  day  as  a  Royal  Academy  sculptor, 
would  stand  something  handsome  to  make  a 
drawing  of  your  proportions  for  the  marble^ 
My  lady's  out,  ain't  she?' 

'"Out  to  dinner.' 

" '  Goes  out  pretty  well  every  day,  don't  she  ?  * 

"'Yes.' 

' ' '  Not  to  be  wondered  at  Such  a  fine  wonan 
as  her,  so  handsome,  and  so  graceful,  and  so 
elegant,  is  like  a  finsh  lemon  on  a  dinaer-taUe, 
ornamental  wherever  she  goes.  Was  your  father 
in  the  same  line  of  life  as  yourself? ' 

"Answer  in  the  negative. 

" 'Mine  was,'  says  Mr  Bucket  «My  tather 
was  first  a  page,  then  a  footman,  then  a  boHv; 
then  a  steward,  then  an  innkeeper.  Lived  ttni-^ 
versally  respected,  and  died  lamentodL     Said 
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with  hia  last  breath  that  he  considered  service 
the  most  honourable  part  of  his  career;  and  so 
it  was.  Fve  a  brother  in  service,  and  a  brother- 
in-law.    My  lady  a  good  temper  ? ' 

"Mercnxy  replies,  'As  good  as  yon  can  ex- 
pect' 

"'Oht'  says  Mr  Bucket,  *a  liUle  spoilt,  a 
little  capridous?  Lord  I  what  can  you  antici- 
pate when  they're  so  handsome  as  that?  .  .  . 
She's  a  lovely  woman,  too ;  she  really  is.  Don't 
look  qnite  healthy,  though.' 

"  Is  not  qnite  healthy,  Mercury  informs  him. 
Suffers  much  from  headaches. 

••ReaUyt  That's  a  pity.  Walking,  Mr  Bucket 
would  recommend  for  that  Well,  she  tries 
walking,  Mercury  rejoins.  Walks  sometimes 
for  two  hours  when  she  has  them  bad.  By 
night,  toa 

"  'Are  you  sure  that  you're  quite  so  much  as 
six  foot  three  ? '  asks  Mr  Bucket—'  begging  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you  for  a  moment' 

"Not  a  doubt  about  it 

*'  'You're  so  well  put  together  that  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  But  the  household  troops, 
though  considered  fine  men,  are  built  so  strag- 
gling. Walks  by  night,  does  she?  When  it's 
moonlight,  though  ? ' 

"Oh,  yes!  When  it's  moonlight !  Of  course. 
Oh,  of  course !  Conversational  and  acquiescent 
on  both  sides. 

" '  I  suppose  you  ain't  in  the  habit  of  walking 
much  yourself?'  says  Mr  Bucket  'Not  much 
time  for  it,  I  should  say.' 

"  Besides  which.  Mercury  don't  like  it  Pre- 
fers carriage  exercise. 

"  'To  be  sure,'  says  Mr  Bucket,  'that  makes 

a  difference.      Now  I  think  of  it,'  says  Mr 

Bucket,  wanning  himself,  and  looking  pleasantly 

at  the  blaze,  'she  went  out  walking  the  very 

night  of  this  business.' 

'"To  be  sure  she  did!  I  let  her  into  the 
garden  over  the  way.' 

"  'And  left  her  there.  Certainly  you  did.  I 
Mw  you  doing  it' 

**  *I  didn't  see  you,'  says  Mercury. 

*' '  I  was  rather  in  a  hurry,'  says  Mr  Bucket, 
'  for  I  was  going  to  visit  an  aunt  of  mine  that 
lives  at  Chelsea^next  door  but  one  to  the  Old 
Original  Bun  House.  Ninety  years  old  the  lady 
iS)  and  got  a  little  property.  Tes,  I  chanced  to 
be  passing  at  the  time.  Let's  see.  What  time 
might  it  be?    It  wasn't  ten?' 

"'Half-past  nine.' 

" « You're  right  So  it  was.  And  if  I  don't 
deceive  myself,  my  lady  was  muffled  up  in  a 
loose  black  mantle,  with  a  deep  fringe  to  it' 

"  *  Of  course  she  was.' 

"  Of  course  she  was.  Mr  Bucket  must  return 
to  a  little  work  he  has  got  to  do  upstairs ;  but 
he  must  shake  hands  with  Mercury  in  acknow- 
ledgmsot  of  his  agreeable  conversation;  and 
will  ha-^his  is  all  he  asks — ^will  he,  when  he 
has  a  leisure  half4iour,  think  of  bestowing  it  on 


the  Royal  Acadeiu y  sculptor,  for  the  advantage  or 
both  parties." 

Here  Mr  Bucket  has  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  stately  Mercury  is  taciturn,  for  he  deems  it 
his  mission  not  to  talk  but  to  look  gorgeous 
and  grand  in  his  livery.  Besides,  he  naturally 
shrinks  from  committing  himself  in  speech  to  a 
detective.  Mr  Bucket,  therefore  begins  by 
smoothing  him  down,  and  making  him  gentle 
and  yielding.  He  praises  his  height  and  hand- 
some proportions;  he  insiuuates  that  he  is  a 
finer  man  than  any  of  the  Life  Guards;  and, 
putting  on  the  look  of  an  artistic  critic,  implores 
him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fine  arts,  to  sit  to  a 
sculptor.  He  then  descants  upon  the  respecta- 
bility of  being  in  service,  and,  of  course,  it  turns 
out  that  he  has  several  relations  in  that  line  of 
life— a  father,  a  brother,  and  a  brother-in-law. 
And  when,  like  a  clever  pickpocket,  he  has 
thus  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  victim,  he 
begins  to  abstract  the  information  from  him 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  And,  when  the 
most  important  fact  comes  dropping  out,  notice 
how  he  refrains  from  betraying  any  interest  in 
it,  but  turns  the  conversation  to  another  subject 
"She  sometimes  walks  by  night,"  remarks 
Mercury,  and  Mr  Bucket,  instead  of  crying 
put,  "  Indeed,  that's  remarkable,"  merely  says, 
"Are  you  sure  that  you're  quite  so  much  as 
six  foot  three,"  as  if  that  were  the  great  subject 
that  is  puzzling  his  brain.  Nor  does  he  fail  to 
keep  this  pleasing  illusion  till  the  last  His 
parting  question  is  not,  "Are  you  sure  that* 
Lady  Dedlook  went  out  on  that  particular 
night?"  but,  "Will"  you,  when  you  have  a 
leisure  half-hour,  sit  to  that  sculptor,  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  for  your  statue?" 

Bailey,  the  serving-boy  at  Mrs  Todgers's  lodg- 
ing-house, is  another  masterly  sketch.  He  is 
not  a  one-sided  character ;  but  is  represented  as 
having  several  striking  qualities.  He  has  an 
ardent  love  of  knowledge,  which  drives  him  to 
pry  into  all  matters,  both  domestic  and  social. 
His  generosity  is  also  great,  for  he  fireely  com- 
municates his  information  to  every  one  he  meets. 
Wonderful  too  is  his  patience,  for  he  bears, 
with  the  endurance  of  a  martyr,  "the  small 
articles  of  ironmongery  and  hardware"  that  are 
hurled  at  his  head  by  his  provoked  mistress. 
But  the  ruling  power  in  his  character  is  his 
overflow  of  animal  spirits,  which  drives  him  to 
commit  the  most  apish  tricks.  Sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  he  makes  "excursive 
bolts  "  into  the  neighbouring  alleys  to  play  at 
leap-frog,  with  vagrant  lads,  "until  pursued 
and  brought  back  by  the  hair  of  his  head  or  the 
lob  of  his  ear."  At  other  times,  when  showing 
to  strangers  the  view  from  the  roof,  he  lingers 
behind  to  walk  upon  the  parapet,  and  to  con- 
template, "with  a  delight  peculiar  to  his  sex 
and  time  of  life,  any  chance  of  dashing  himself 
into  small  fragments."  And,  when  there  ii  any 
particular  bustle  in  the  lodging-house,  this  wild 
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hnmoar  becomes  rampant ;  and  he  pervades  all 
parts  of  the  house  like  a  mischieyons  Imp.  An 
instance  of  this  occurs  on  the  evening  before  the 
grand  dinner,  given  by  the  lodgers  to  Pecksniff 
and  his  two  daughters,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  to  London. 

"  On  that  particular  Saturday  evening,"  says 
Mr  Dickens,  "  he  honoured  the  Miss  Pecksniffs 
with  a  deal  of  notice;  seldom  passing  the  door 
of  Mrs  Todgers's  private  room  where  tbey  sat 
alpne  before  the  fire,  working  by  the  light  of  a 
solitary  candle,  without  putting  in  his  head  and 
greeting  them  with  such  compliments  a^  '  There 
you  are  again  1'  'Ain't  it  nice,*  and  similar 
humorous  attentions. 

"  *I  say,'  he  whispered  in  one  of  his  journeys 
to  and  fro,  '  young  ladies,  there's  soup  to-mor* 
row.  She's  a-making  it  now.  Ain't  she  a-put- 
ting  in  the  water?    Oh !  not  at  all  neither ! ' 

"In  the  course  of  answering  another  knock, 
he  thrust  in  his  head  again. 

"*I  say  I  There's  fowls  to-morrow.  Not 
skinny  ones.    Oh  no ! ' 

"Presently  he  called  through  the  keyhole. 
'There's  fish  to-morrow.  Just  come.  Don't 
eat  none  of  him  t'  and,  with  this  special  warn- 
ing, vanished  again. 

'*  6y-and-by  he  returned  to  lay  the  cloth  for 
supper;  it  having  been  arranged  between  Mrs 
Todgers  and  the  two  young  ladies,  that  they 
should  partake  of  an  exclusive  veal  cutlet  to- 
gether in  the  privacy  of  that  apartment.  He 
entertained  them  on  this  occasion  by  thrusting 
the  lighted  candle  within  his  mouth,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  face  in  a  state  of  transparency,  after  the 
performance  of  which  feat  he  went  on  with  his 
professional  duties,  brightening  every  knife  as  he 
laid  it  on  the  table,  by  breathing  on  the  blade, 
and  afterwards  polishing  the  same  on  the  apron 
already  mentioned.  When  he  had  completed 
his  preparations  he  grinned  at  the  sisters,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  approaching  colla- 
tion would  be  of  *  rather  a  spicy  sort.' 

"  *  Will  it  be  long  before  it's  ready,  Bailey?' 
asked  Mercy. 

"  «No,'  said  Bailey,  «it  w  cooked.  When  I 
came  up  she  was  dodging  among  the  tender 
pieces  with  a  fork,  and  eating  them.' 

'*  But  he  had  scarcely  achieved  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  when  he  received  a  manual  com- 
pliment on  the  head,  which  sent  him  staggering 
against  the  wall ;  and  Mrs  Todgers,  dish  in  hand, 
stood  indignantly  before  him. 

"*Ohl  you  little  villain!'  said  that  lady. 
'  Oh  1  you  bad,  false  boy ! ' 

"  *  No  worse  than  yourself,'  retorted  Bailey, 
guarding  his  head  on  a  principle  invented  by  Mr 
Thomas  Cribb.  'Ah!  come  now.  Do  that 
agin,  will  yer?' 

** '  He's  the  most  dreadful  child ! '  said  Mrs 
Todgers,  setting  down  the  dish,  ...  *  that 
I  am  afraid  nothing  but  hanging  will  ever  do 
him  any  good.' 


'"Won't it! 'cried Bailey.  'Ofajyesl  Wotdo 
you  go  a-lowerin'  the  table-beer  for  then,  and 
destroying  my  constitooshun?' 

"  *  Go  downstairs,  you  vicious  boy,'  said  Mrs 
Todgers,  holding  the  door  open.  '  Do  yoa  hear 
me,  go  along ! ' 

"  After  two  or  three  dexterous  feints,  he  went, 
and  was  seen  no  more  that  night,  save  onoe 
when  he  brought  up  some  tumblers  and  hot 
water,  and  much  disturbed  the  two  Miss  Peck- 
sniffs by  squinting  hideously  behind  the  back 
of  the  unconscious  Mrs  Todgers.  Having  done 
this  justice  to  his  wounded  feelings,  he  retired 
underground,  where,  in  company  with  a  swanu 
of  black  beetles  and  a  kitchen  candle,  he  em- 
ployed his  faculties  in  cleaning  boots  and  bnish- 
ing  clothes  till  the  night  was  far  advanced." 

In  this  lively  sketch,  Mr  Dickens  illustrates 
the  maxim  that  he  has  stated  elsewhere,  namely, 
that  "a  boy  is  the  enemy  of  all  creation." 
Bailey  is  in  high  spirits  himself;  and  that  is  a 
reason  why  he  should  throw  all  his  fellow-crea- 
tures into  low  spirits.  He  is  supremely  happy 
himself;  and,  therefore,  he  must  make  other 
people  perfectly  miserable.  He  destroys  the 
Misses  Pecksniffs'  prospect  of  a  sumptuous 
dinner  on  the  morrow,  by  telling  them  that  the 
soup  is  watery,  that  the  fowls  are  skinny,  and 
that  the  fish  is  uneatable.  And,  having  rained 
their  future,  he  is  not  content  until  he  has  also 
blighted  their  present.  He  informs  them,  that 
the  supper  of  which  they  are  about  to  partake, 
has  been  tampered  with,  that  the  tender  pieces 
have  been  picked  out  and  devoured  by  Mrs 
Todgers.  And,  lest  they  should  have  any 
particle  of  comfort  in  eating  the  hard  bits  that 
are  left,  he  shows  the  short  and  easy  process  by 
which  the  knives  are  cleaned.  And,  when  he 
has  thus  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  descends,  like 
a  real  imp  of  darkness,  with  a  hideous  squint  on 
his  face,  to  the  infernal  regions,  to  the  company 
of  black  beetles. 

There  is  one  part  of  character-paintittg  in 
which  Mr  Dickens  has  no  equal ;  and  that  is 
the  description  of  oddities.  He  sees  the  peenli- 
arities  of  even  the  least  important  among  his 
personages  so  distinctly,  and  he  describes  them 
in  a  manner  so  happy  and  striking;  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  our  attention.  The  result 
is  that,  amid  the  great  multitude  of  his  char- 
acters, each  stands  out  distinguished  from  his 
neighbour  by  some  notable  idiosyncrasy.  Some 
•  are  remarkable  for  their  appearance.  We  bare 
—Dora's  aunts,  "not  unlike  birds  altogether, 
having  a  sharp,  brisk,  sudden  way  of  adjusting 
themselves  like  canaries; "  the  apoplectic  M^jor 
Bagstock,  '*with  a  complexion  like  a  Stilton 
cheese,  and  eyes  like  a  prawn's/*  and  who  not 
only  rose  in  the  morning,  "like  a  giant  ir- 
freshed,  but  conducted  himself  at  breakfsst  like 
a  giant  refreshing ; "  the  gawky  fisher  lad.  Ham* 
whose  trousers  were  so  stiff  that  they  oouJd  have 
stood  alone,  and  who  did  not  exactly  wesr  a  bat, 
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but  was  "covered  in  a-top,  like  an  old  build- 
ing, with  something  pitchy;"  Captain  Cuttle, 
every  inch  a  saQor,  with  a  handkerchief  twisted 
round  his  neck  like  a  rope,  a  large  shirt  collar 
like  a  small  sail,  and  a  glazed  hat  so  hard  that 
it  made  your  very  head  ache  to  look  at  it;  the 
old  sailor  in  the  lighthouse,  "with  his  face  as 
damaged  and  as  scarred  with  hard  weather  as 
the  figure-head  of  an  old  ship,  and  who  struck 
up  a  sturdy  song  that  was  like  a  gale;"  a 
genuine  tar,  by  the  name  of  Blogg,  "  a  weazen, 
old,  crab-faced  man,  in  a  suit  of  battered  oil -skin, 
who  bad  got  tough  and  stringy  from  long  pick- 
ling in  salt  water,  and  who  smelt  like  a  weedy  sea- 
beech  when  the  tide  is  out ; "  Bill  Sykes,  whose 
bulky  legs  always  appeared  '*  in  an  unfinished 
and  incomplete  state,  without  a  set  of  fetters  to 
garnish  them; "  a  prize-fighter,  named  the  Qame 
Chicken,  "  whose  face  bore  the  marks  of  having 
been  frequently  broken  and  but  indifferently 
mended;"  and  shabby-genteel  Tony  Jobling, 
the  rim  of  whose  hat  "had  a  glistening  appear- 
ance as  if  it  had  been  a  favourite  promenade  for 
snails."  Other  characters  are  distinguishable  by 
some  peculiarity  in  their  disposition.  There  is 
Pecksniff,  the  very  ideal  of  a  hypocrite,  "like  a 
direction-post  always  pointing  out  the  road  to 
virtue,  and  never  going  there  himself."  There 
is  liiggs,  a  gaunt  servant-of-all-work,  who  ima- 
gines that  she  is  soaring  to  the  very  height  of 
Christian  charity,  when  she  exclaims,  "  I  hopes, 
I  hates,  and  despises,  both  myself  and  all  my 
fellow-creeturs."  Then  there  is  John  Willett, 
the  stolid  landlord  of  the  Maypole,  who  can 
never  think  unless  he  is  basking  before  a  roaring 
lire,  whose  head  in  fact  requires  to  be  cooked 
before  it  will  let  out  any  ideas.  There  is  also 
the  immortal  Micawber,  threadbare,  poverty- 
stricken,  helplessly  in  debt;  but  always  grand 
and  glorious,  when  he  describes  his  misery  in 
grandiloquent  words  and  long-resounding  sen- 
tences. And,  last  of  all,  we  must  mention  Mr 
Bichard  Swiveller,  who  moralises  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  about  a  small  kitchen  slave  whom  he 
had  sumamed  the  Marchioness :  "  The  Marchion- 
ess is  a  very  extraordinary  person — surrounded 
by  mysteries,  ignorant  of  the  taste  of  beer,  un- 
acquainted with  her  own  name  (which  is  not  so 
remarkable),  and  taking  a  limited  view  of  society 
throagh  the  key-holes  of  doors." 

The  last  feature  that  we  must  notice  under 
this  head,  is  the  artistic  taste  which  Mr  Dickens 
shows  in  making  even  his  most  odious  char- 
acters tolerable.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
that  does  not  excite  within  us  some  feeling 
either  of  sympathy  or  amusement.  We  appreci- 
ate the  wild  humour  of  Quilp,  which  tempts 
him  to  listen  at  the  door,  while  his  wife,  his 
mother-in-law,  and  his  lawyer  are  consoling 
themselves  for  his  supposed  death  by  drowning, 
and  calmly  taking  measures  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  his  body,  when  it  should  be  washed 
afthore.    We  are  amused  at  the  absurd  spectacle 


which  Pecksniff  makes  of  himself,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  moralise  in  the  following  strain: 
"What  are  we  but  coaches?  Some  of  us  are 
slow  coaches  —some  of  us  are  fast  coaches.  Our 
passions  are  the  horses,  and  rampant  animals 
too,  and  virtue  is  the  drag.  We  start  from  the 
Mother's  Arms,  and  we  run  te  the  Dust  ShoveL" 
And  who  can  refrain  from  laughing  at  Ifr 
Squeers*s  dissertation  on  philosophy  f  * '  Measles, 
rheumatics,  hooping-cough,  agers,  and  lum- 
bagers  is  all  philosophy  together ;  that's  what  it 
is.  The  heavenly  bodies  is  philosophy,  and  the 
earthly  bodies.is  philosophy.  If  there's  a  screw 
loose  in  a  heavenly  body,  that's  philosophy; 
and  if  there's  a  screw  loose  in  an  earthly  body, 
that's  philosophy  too ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  some- 
times there's  a  little  metaphysics  in  it,  but 
that's  not  often.  Philosophy's  the  chap  for  me. 
If  a  parent  asks  a  question  in  the  classical,  com- 
mercial, or  mathematical  line,  says  I  gravely, 
'  Why,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  a  philo- 
sopher?'  'No,  Mr  Squeers,'  he  says,  'I  ain't' 
'Then,  sir,'  says  I,  *I  am  sorry  for  yon,  for  I 
shan't  be  able  to  explain  it'  Naturally,  the 
parent  goes  away,  and  wishes  he  was  a  philo- 
sopher, and  equally  naturally  thinks  I  am  one." 

In  spite  of  all  these  great  merits,  there  are 
some  critics  that  object  strongly  to  Mr  Dickens's 
characters.  They  declare  that  his  characters 
are  unnatural;  and  they  conclude  that  there- 
fore they  are  not  legitimate  representations,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  not  life-like. 
Now,  we  admit  that  some  of  them  are  un- 
natural; but  we  deny  that  this  fact  proves 
that  they  are  not  life-like.  A  character  may  be 
unnatural,  and  yet  may  be  life-like.  Are  there 
not  many  unnatural  people  in  the  world  f  Could 
we  say  that  all  our  acquaintances  are  thoroughly 
natural  ?  Are  we  not  surrounded  by  living  cari- 
catures, and  are  not  these  a  fit  subject  for  a 
novelist?  But,  then,  the  objectors  reply  that 
Mr  Dickens  exaggerates  even  these  living  cari- 
catures; "for,"  they  say,  "we  never  saw  such 
persons  in  real  life  as  some  of  the  characters  in 
his  books."  Now,  we  would  simply  ask  these 
critics,  if  the  fact  that  they  have  never  seen 
such  people  proves  that  such  people  cannot 
exist?  Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr  Dickens,  with 
an  experience  of  life  which  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  wonderftil,  may  not  have  seen  more  than 
they  have  seen?  And  even  although  their  ex- 
perience be  equal  to  his,  is  it  not  possible, 
that  he,  with  his  astonishing  powers  of  observa- 
tion, may  have  detected  strange  peculiarities 
of  character,  which  they  are  totally  unable  to 
detect? 

But  the  best  proof,  after  all,  that  Mr  Dickens's 
characters  are  real,  is  the  fact  that  they  still 
exist  in  the  memory  of  the  public.  They  are 
not  like  the  personages  in  the  minority  of  novela. 
They  do  not  flit  like  ghosts  before  the  excited 
imagination,  and  then  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
light  of  reality  is  let  in  upon  them.    Their 
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natnre  is  so  tnie  that  they  live  and  thrive  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  bastle,  and  the  glare  of  this 
world  We  sympathise  with  them ;  we  quote 
their  words  as  if  they  were  living  authorities ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are 
actually  existing  and  moving  amongst  ns.  We 
are  still  under  the  illusion  that  Mr  Pickwick 
may  be  heard  of  at  the  George  and  Vulture ;  we 
Kcrutinise  every  portly  Cockney  coachman,  in 
the  hope  of  detecting  under  his  wrappings  the 
veritable  Tony  Weller ;  and  we  often  expect  to 
see  Mr  Micawber  in  his  brown  surtout,  black 
tights,  and  quizzing-glass,  "turn  up"  amid  the 
throngs  of  London. 

We  come  now  to  the  scenes  in  Mr  Dickens's 
novels.  In  these  the  author  shows  the  same 
wealth  of  genius  as  in  the  plots  and  characters. 
During  his  early  life  he  seems  unconsciously  to 
have  trained  his  eye  to  observe  accurately.  For 
years  it  has  been  catching  the  shape  and  com- 
plexion of  all  kinds  of  outward  objects ;  and  it 
has  stored  his  memory  with  the  forms  of  men, 
animals,  plants,  crowded  towns,  and  open  land- 
scapes. And  thus,  when  he  begins  to  form  his 
pictures,  he  works  at  a  mighty  advantage.  He 
has  a  rich  storehouse  of  clearly-defined  and 
freshly-coloured  images ;  he  can  choose  such  as 
are  exactly  suitable;  and,  to  increase  their 
correctness,  he  can  give  them  "a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,"  by  placing  them  in  some 
well-known  town  or  country  district.  Accord- 
ingly, his  scenes  are  marked  by  almost  every 
kind  of  truthfulness.  We  shall  illustrate  a  few 
or  their  more  characteristic  qualities. 

The  first  particular  in  these  scenes  worthy  ot 
special  notice  is  their  com^UUntaa,  These  are 
no  fragments  of  pictures.  Nor  are  the  pictures 
overlaid  with  unnecessary  details.  With  his 
comprehensive  mind  he  takes  in  the  whole  of 
a  scene,  and  catches  at  once  its  general  char- 
acter, or,  in  other  words,  its  general  effect. 
Knowing  the  general  effect,  he  soon  discerns 
what  objects  are  unnecessary,  and  what  are 
necessary.  The  former  he  rejects;  the  latter 
only  he  introduces.  Then  the  picture  is  com- 
plete ;  and  each  detail  is  found  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  out 
the  great  general  effect.  This  art  is  so  pre- 
eminently a  practice  of  Mr  Dickens's,  that  the 
most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  it. 
Examples  may  be  found  in  every  page ;  but  we 
shall  merely  give  the  first  that  comes  to  hand. 
It  Is  taken  from  *'  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  and  is  a 
description  of  a  rainy  morning  in  winter. 

"  The  day  was  dawning  from  a  path  of  watery 
light  in  the  east,  and  sullen  clouds  came  driving 
np  before  it,  from  which  the  rain  descended  in 
a  thick  wet  mist  It  streamed  from  every  twig 
and  bramble  in  the  hedge ;  made  little  gullies 
in  the  path ;  ran  down  a  hundred  channels  in 
the  road ;  and  punched  innumerable  holes  into 
the  teoe  of  every  pond  and  gutter.  It  fell  with 
an  ooiy,  slushy  sound  among  the  grass;  and 


made  a  muddy  kennel  of  every  furrow  in  the 
ploughed  fields.  No  living  creature  was  any- 
where to  be  seen.  The  prospect  could  hardly 
have  been  more  desolate,  if  animated  nature 
had  been  dissolved  in  water,  and  poured  down 
upon  the  earth  again  in  that  form." 

In  this  passage  every  detail  is  in  keeping,  and 
tends  to  produce  one  great  impression.  The 
"watery  light,"  the  "wet  mist,"  the  streaming 
twigs  and  brambles,  the  running  channels  in  the 
road,  the  muddy  kennels  in  the  ploughed  fields, 
"the  oozy^  slushy  sound  among  the  grass" — all 
give  us  the  idea  of  a  ceaseleasly  dripping  and 
drenching  day.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  not  only 
animated  nature,  but  the  whole  of  the  material 
universe,  were  dissolving  in  water. 

Very  often  the  i>ervading  feeling  of  the  scene 
takes  such  thorough  possession  of  Mr  Dickens, 
that  he  represents  inanimate  objects  as  sym- 
pathising with  living  creatures.  For  example, 
in  his  description  of  the  freezing  night  in  the 
"Christmas  Carol,"  not  only  the  people  shiver 
in  the  street,  but  the  churoh  steeple  strikes  "  the 
hours  and  quarters  in  the  clouds,  with  tremulons 
vibrations  afterwards,  as  if  its  teeth  wore  chat- 
tering in  its  frozen  head." 

The  second  merit  in  Mr  Dickens's  soooes  is, 
we  think,  their  vavidy.  He  is  at  home  in  every 
place,  whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  whether 
familiar  or  strange.  And  wherever  he  goes  hi« 
hearty  and  pliant  sympathy  is  of  mighty  ser- 
vice. It  enables  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
scene,  to  become  a  part  of  it,  to  catch  its  tone, 
and  to  describe  it  with  fidelity  and  effect  It 
does  not  matter  what  picture  he  attempts  >> 
paint:  he  is  equally  successful  with  them  all. 
In  scenes  of  imagination  and  £sncy  he  rivals 
Scott;  in  pathetic  descriptions  he  is  as  touching 
as  Thackeray;  in  making  crowds  of  details  in- 
teresting he  is  as  happy  as  Defoe;  and  he  sor- 
passes  even  Washington  Irving  in  his  charming 
sketches  of  the  humours  of  society.  His  works, 
in  fact,  are  a  picture  of  the  real  worid:  varied 
with  hill  and  dale,  smoky  dty  and  peaoeful  vil- 
lage ;  chequered  with  sunshine  and  shadow ;  and 
animated  with  human  beings  of  every  dress  and 
character.  In  travelling  through  them,  there- 
fore, we  are  entertained  by  an  endless  diversity 
of  scenes,  boldly  defined  and  strikingly  coloured. 
At  one  time  we  find  ourselves  in  the  lighted 
streets  of  London,  "  with  their  long  double  rows 
of  brightly-burning  lamps,  dotted  here  and  then 
with  the  chemists'  glaring  lights,"  with  their 
streams  of  people  jostling  each  other  and  hurry- 
ing forward ;  and  with  "  vehicles  of  all  shapes 
and  makes "  mingled  up  together  in  one  great 
moving,  roaring  torrent  At  another  time  ws 
are  in  a  market  town — "  a  dull  little  town,  with 
a  church  spire,  and  a  market-place^  and  a  msr> 
ket-cross,  and  one  intensely  sunny  slieei,  and  a 
pond  with  an  old  horse  cooling  his  legs  in  lt| 
and  a  very  few  men  sleepQy  lying  and  irtiT**rt' 
about  in  narrow  little  bits  of  shade."    Here  we 
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hare  a  picture  of  poor  little  Copperfield,  with 
his  hat  like  "an  old,  battered,  handlees  sanoe* 
pan ;  **  with  his  dothee  "  stained  with  heat,  dew, 
gnss,  and  the  Kentish  soil  on  which  he  had 
filept ; "  with  his  face,  neck,  and  hands  bnrnt  to 
a  berry-brown;  and  "powdered  almost  as  white 
with  chalk  and  dnst  as  if  he  had  come  ont  of  a 
limekiln."  There  we  have  a  view  of  the  stage- 
ooaeh,  with  the  four  greys  skimming  alorg,  the 
bngle  playing,  the  coachman  chiming  inv  ith  his 
voiee,  the  wheels  humming  dheerfiilly  in  nnison, 
the  brass  work  on  the  harness  ringing  like  an 
orchestra  of  little  bells,  and  the  whole  concern, 
in  fact,  as  it  goes  jingling,  clinking,  rattling 
smoothly  along,  forming  one  great  Instmment 
of  mnaic  We  take  np  the  ''Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
and  we  read  the  following  description  of  the 
demoniacal  merriment  of  the  bloody  French 
ReTolntionista :  "  They  danced  to  the  popular 
Reyelution  song,  keeping  a  ferocious  time  that 
was  like  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in  unison.  Ken 
and  women  danced  together,  women  danced  to- 
gether, men  danced  together,  as  hazard  had 
brought  them  together.  At  first  they  were  a 
mere  itorm  of  coarse  red  caps  and  coarse  woollen 
rags,  but  as  they  filled  the  place  .  .  .  some 
ghastly  apparition  of  a  dance-figure  gone  raying 
mad  arose  among  them.  They  advanced,  re- 
treated, struck  at  one  another's  hands,  clutched 
at  one  another^s  heads,  spun  round  alone,  caught 
one  another  and  spun  round  in  pairs,  till  many 
of  them  dropped.  .  .  .  Suddenly  they  stopped 
again,  struck  out  the  tune  af^h,  formed  into 
Unee  the  width  of  the  public  way,  and  with  their 
heada  low  down  and  their  hands  high  np,  swooped 
screaming  away."  We  take  up  the  '*  Christmas 
Carol,"  and  thera  we  have  a  vision  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent dance :  *'  In  came  a  fiddler  with  a  music- 
book,  and  went  up  to  the  lofty  desk,  and  made 
an  orchestra  of  it,  and  tuned  away  like  fifty 
ttomach-aches.  In  came  Mrs  Fezziwig,  one  vast 
substantial  smile.  In  came  the  three  Miss  Fez- 
awigs,  beaming  and  lovable.  In  came  the  six 
young  followers  whose  hearts  they  broke.  In 
came  all  the  young  men  and  women  employed  in 
the  business.  In  came  the  housemaid  with  her 
cousin,  the  baker.  In  came  the  cook,  with  her 
brothet^s  partioular  friend,  the  milkman.  In 
came  the  boy  ftom  over  the  way,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  not  having  board  enough  from  his 
master;  trying  to  hide  himself  behind  the  girl 
from  next  door  but  one,  who  was  jiroved  to  have 
had  her  ears  pulled  by  her  mistress.  In  they 
all  came,  one  after  another— some  shyly,  some 
boldly,  some  gracefully,  some  awkwardly,  some 
pushing,  some  pulling — ^in  they  all  came  anyhow 
and  everyhow.  Away  they  all  went,  twenty 
couples  at  once;  hands  half  round  and  back 
again  the  other  way;  down  the  middle  and  up 
again;  round  and  round  in  various  stages  of 
affectionate  grouping;  old  top  couple  always 
turning  up  in  the  wrong  place ;  new  top  couple 
starting  off  again  as  soon  as  they  got  there ;  all 


top  couples  at  last,  and  not  a  bottom  one  to 
help  them.  When  this  result  was  brought  abouti 
old  Fezziwig,  clapping  his  hands  to  stop  the 
dance,  cried  out,  '  Well  done  t '  and  the  fiddler 
plunged  his  hot  face  into  a  pot  of  porter,  espe- 
cially provided  for  that  purpose." 

The  third  peculiarity  which  Mr  Dickens  shows 
in  his  descriptions  is  a  low  of  home  scenes.  Lord 
Jeffrey,  in  one  of  his  letters,  nmarks  that  Mr 
Dickens's  "  kind  heart  is  his  greatest  talisman," 
and  that  opinion  seems  to  us  to  be  true.  It  in 
his  kind  heart  that  makes  him  dwell  upon  those 
firesides,  where  selfishness  and  malice  never  ap- 
pear, and  whenguilelessness,  aifection,  and  hap- 
piness shine  in  every  face.  So  fondly  does  he 
love  such  scenes,  that  he  returns  to  them  again 
and  again  in  every  one  of  his  stories.  He  does, 
in  fact,  for  England,  what  Bums  has  done  for 
Scotland— that  is,  he  gives  us  a  life-like  picturo 
of  the  homes  of  tiie  poor.  And  let  us  notice  in 
what  a  genial  manner  he  executes  the  whole  task. 
His  love  for  the  scene  is  so  great,  that  he  cannot 
omit  any  detail,  however  small  He  depicts  the 
different  articles  of  ftirnitnre,  and  even  the  oma» 
ments  on  the  walL  He  describes  their  simple 
meals — what  dishes  are  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
what  an  at  the  foot,  and  with  what  innocent 
jokes  they  heighten  the  relish  of  their  food. 
Then  with  what  a  kindly  touch  he  sketches  the 
likenesses  of  the  family  group — the  toil-worn 
father,  the  anxious  moUier,  the  merry  boys  and 
girls  1  Even  the  very  infant  is  not  overlooked; 
for  it  is  represented  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  the 
most  important  personage  in  the  house.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  let  us  quote  his  account  of  Tetter* 
by'sbaby: 

*'It  was  a  very  Moloch  of  a  baby,  on  wkcwe 
insatiate  altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  par- 
ticular young  brother  was  offered  up  a  daily  sac- 
rifice. Its  personality  may  be  said  to  have 
consisted  in  its  never  being  quiet  in  any  place 
for  five  consecutive  minutes,  and  never  going  to 
sleep  when  required.  '  Tetterby's  baby'  was  as 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  post- 
man or  the  pot-boy.  It  roved  from  doorstep 
to  doorstep  in  the  anns  of  little  Johnny  Tet- 
terby,  and  lagged  heavily  at  the  rear  of  troope 
of  juveniles  who  followed  the  tumblers  or  the 
monkey ;  and  came  up,  all  on  one  side,  a  little 
too  late  for  everything  that  was  attractive,  from 
Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night  Wher- 
ever childhood  congregated  to  play,  thero  waft 
little  Moloch  making  Johnny  f  sg  and  toiL  When- 
ever Johnny  wanted  to  stay,  little  Moloch  be- 
came fractious  and  would  not  remain.  Whenever 
Johnny  wanted  to  go  out,  Moloch  was  asleep  and 
must  be  watched.  Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to 
stay  at  home,  Moloch  was  awake  and  must  be 
taksn  out  Yet  Johnny  was  verily  persuaded 
that  it  was  a  faultless  baby,  without  its  peer  in 
the  realms  of  England ;  and  was  quite  content  to 
catch  such  glimpses  of  things  in  general  from 
behind  its  skirts,  or  over  its  limp  flapping  bonp 
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net,  and  to  go  staggering  about  with  it,  like  a 
▼ery  little  porter  with  a  very  large  parcel,  which 
was  not  directed  to  anybody,  and  oonld  never 
be  delivered  anywhere.** 

In  the  descriptions  of  snch  scenes  as  these 
lies  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Mr  Dickens's 
writings.  Other  great  authors  may  transport 
us  to  strange  scenes ;  but  Mr  Dickens  places  us 
in  those  which  are  endeared  by  our  fondest 
remembrances.  They  may  excite  our  wonder ; 
but  he  calls  forth  our  most  pleasing  emotions. 
We  may  associate  their  names  with  some  of  the 
most  striking  creations  of  the  human  mind ;  but 
we  associate  his  name  with  bright  firesides, 
genial  feasts,  and  beaming  faces.  We  may  look 
upon  them  as  eminent  men  whom  we  are  con- 
tented to  have  once  met ;  but  we  look  upon 
him  as  a  friend  to  whom  we  are  never  tired  of 
listening. 

The  last  peculiarity  which  we  shall  notice 
under  this  head  is  Mr  Dickenii*s  KckTppy  treats 
wient  of  commonplace  objccU,  ''Genius,'*  says 
Professor  Ferrier,  "is  nothing  else  than  the 
power  of  seeing  wonders  in  common  things." 
If  this  be  a  true  definition,  the  genius  of  Mr 
Dickens  must  be  of  a  very  high  cast.  There  is 
scarcely  an  ordinary  circumstance  in  which  he 
does  not  detect  wonders,  and  which  he  cannot 
make  wonderful  to  his  readers.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
magician— a  greater  magician  by  far  than  all 
your  wizards,  and  professors  of  sleight-of-hand. 
He  takes  up  an  evetyday  object,  touches  it 
with  his  fancy  as  with  a  conjuring  rod,  utters  a 
few  words,  and,  lot  we  have  an  object  trans- 
formed into  something  that  is  firesh  and  interest- 
ing. The  result  is,  that  every  page  abounda 
with  happy  descriptions,  with  small  cabinet 
pictures,  if  wo  may  so  speak.  Let  us  give  a 
few  examples.  A  portrait  he  calls  "the  col- 
oured shadow  of  a  man.**  The  houses  of  Lon- 
don he  represents  as  "  peppered  with  smoke." 
"The  town,'*  he  says,  "hemmed  Todgers's 
round,  and  hustled  it,  and  crushed  it,  and  stuck 
its  brick  and  mortar  elbows  into  it,  and  kept 
the  air  from  it,  and  stood  perpetually  between 
it  and  the  light**  A  heavy  door  in  an  old 
rambling  house  is  represented  as  "firing  a  long 
train  of  thundering  reverberations."  Copper- 
field's  bed  in  the  inn  was  "an  immense  four- 
poster,  which  was  quite  a  little  landed  estate." 
The  pockets  of  the  Artftil  Dodger  were  so  large 
that  they  seemed  to  nndermine  his  whole  suit 
of  clothes.  A  certain  dragoon  was  so  tall  that 
'*  he  looked  like  the  afternoon  shadow  of  some- 
body else."  Trotty  Veck's  mittens  had  "a 
private  apartment  only  for  the  thumb,  and  a 
common  room  or  tap  for  the  rest  of  the  fingers." 
Roger  Riderhood  had  "an  old  sodden  fur  cap^ 
formless  and  mangey,  and  that  looked  like  a 
furry  animal,  dog  or  cat,  puppy  and  kitten, 
drowned  and  decaying."  See  also  how  much  he 
can  make  of  an  old  mat:  "Being  useless  as  a 
mat,  it  had  for  many  years  directed  its  industry 


into  another  channel,  and  tripped  up  every 
one."  And,  last  of  all,  as  a  longer  specimen  of 
the  same  kind,  take  his  graphic  description  of 
such  a  trifling  subject  as  a  toy-shop:  "There 
were  Noah's  arks,  in  which  the  birds  and  beasts 
were  an  uncommonly  tight  fit,  I  assure  yon; 
though  they  could  be  crammed  in  anyhow  at 
the  roof,  and  rattled  and  shaken  into  the  small- 
est compass.  By  a  bold  poetical  license,  most 
of  these  Noah's  arks  had  knockers  on  the  doors 
—inconsistent  appendages,  perhaps,  as  sugges- 
tive of  morning  callers  and  a  postman,  yet  a 
pleasant  finish  to  the  outside  of  the  building. 
There  were  scores  of  melancholy  little  carts, 
which,  when  the  wheels  went  round,  performed 
most  doleful  music.  .  .  .  There  were  little 
tumblers  in  red  breeches,  incessantly  swarming 
up  high  obstacles  of  red  tape,  and  coming  down 
head  first  on  the  other  side;  and  there  were 
innumerable  old  gentlemen  of  respectable,  not 
to  say  venerable,  appearance,  insanely  flying 
over  horizontal  pegs,  inserted  fbr  the  purpose  in 
their  own  street  doors.  There  were  beasts  of 
all  sorts ;  horses  in  particular  of  every  breed, 
from  the  spotted  barrel  on  four  pegs,  with  a 
small  tippet  for  a  mane,  to  the  thoroughbsed 
rocker  on  his  highest  mettle." 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  fourth  great  quality 
of  his  works,  namely,  the  jxi^Aos.  In  hia  pathetic 
descriptions  he  shows  more  art  than  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  his  writings.  He  does  not 
try  to  describe  directly  the  speechless  agonies 
of  the  human  souL  He  could  not  adequately 
represent  them ;  and  even  if  a  just  representa- 
tion were  possible,  it  would  serve  no  other  end 
than  to  pain  the  mind.  Far  more  effective  is 
the  plan  which  he  takes.  He  describes  some  of 
the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  grie^  and 
these  suggest  the  great  central  feeling,  and  then 
leave  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  complete 
the  picture.  He  does  not  bring  before  us  the 
appalling  form,  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  He 
merely  shows  to  us  his  awAil  shadow,  lying 
dark  and  motionless  upon  the  neighbo>oring 
landscape.  For  example,  in  the  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,**  no  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  thei^^ooy 
of  the  helpless  old  grandfather,  who  baa  been 
bereaved  of  his  only  stay  and  oomfoit,  the  brave 
little  NelL  He  is  merely  representod  as  ding* 
ing  to  the  hope  that  she  is  only  aaleep,  as 
treasuring  up  her  little  homely  dress,  and  as 
being  found  at  last  dead  upon  her  grave. 

We  oome  now  to  the  fifth  and  last  great  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  namdy,  Ifr  Diekeaa's 
humowr.  The  great  sources  of  thia  quality,  wa 
think,  are  those  exuberant  animal  spirits  which 
make  him  pull  his  characters  into  odd  attitndsi^ 
plant  them  down  among  the  most  unaxpeetod 
circumstances,  put  the  most  whimsical  sayiic* 
in  their  mouths,  and  envelop  the  whole  in  a 
sunny  atmosphere  of  geniality.  To  pcore  thia, 
let  us  take  up  the  most  humoroos  of  all  his 
works,  namely,  "  Pickwick,"  and  examins  its 
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chief  features.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is  the 
representation  of  one  great  holiday  frolic*  in 
which  the  characters  are  overflowing  with  all 
kinds  of  pleasant  oddities. 

The  heroes*  Mr  Pickwick,  Mr  Tnpman,  Mr 
Winkle,  and  Mr  Snodgrass,  are  healthy,  hearty 
gentlemen,  free  from  any  care  or  encumbrance. 
Iliey  are  bachelors,  their  digestions  are  sound, 
their  spirits  light,  and  their  purses  heavy. 
Away  they  set  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  having 
comfortable  seats  and  pleasant  fellow-travellers. 
They  whirl  merrily  along,  past  trim  cottages, 
down  green  lanes,  through  quiet  market-towns, 
and  out  again  into  the  open  country.  They  are 
welcomed  by  jolly  farmers ;  are  entertained  in 
snug  and  roomy  farmhouses ;  and  are  detained 
there  for  days  with  every  kind  of  feast  and  pas- 
time. In  every  town  that  they  visit  there  is  a 
fine  old  inn.  What  place  of  entertainment 
could  be  more  comfortable  than  the  Angel,  or 
the  Bull,  or  the  Peacock,  or  the  Magpie  and 
Stump,  or  the  White  Horse,  or  the  White  Hart, 
or  the  Blue  Lion  f  The  waiters  are  smug  and 
polite,  the  landlord  is  radiant,  and  the  whole 
air  is  redolent  of  meat  and  drink.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Mr  Samuel  Weller :  "  Wery  good  little 
dinner  they  can  get  ready  in  half  an  hour — ^pair 
of  fowls  and  a  veal  cutlet,  French  beans,  'taturs, 
tart  and  tidiness."  But  not  only  do  they  enjoy 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  road,  but  they  go  to 
every  amusing  sight  that  is  to  be  seen.  They 
are  present  at  a  review  of  troops;  at  a  public 
breakfast  where  the  guests  are  in  fancy  costume ; 
at  the  great  cricket-match  in  which  the  All  Mug- 
gletontans  bowl  out  the  Dingley  Dellers ;  at  the 
patriotic  election  in  which  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esq., 
and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Slumkey,  contost  the 
borough  of  Eat-an'-SwiU.  Nor  do  they  fail  to 
meet  with  those  odd  adventures  which  give  such 
a  zest  to  an  excursion.  To  the  great  amusement 
of  his  friends,  Mr  Pickwick,  the  most  benevo- 
lent, the  most  simple-minded,  the  most  innocent 
of  creatures,  falls,  through  the  tyranny  of  cir- 
cumstances, into  the  most  alarming  scrapes. 
He  is  suspected  of  horse-stealing.  He  is  caught 
lurking  in  a  garden  at  midnight,  and  is  locked 
up  in  a  cellar.  He  falls  asleep  in  a  wheel-bar- 
row, and  wakens  up  to  find  himself  imprisoned 
in  a  village  pound,  and  pelted  with  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  eggs.  He  is  charged  with  the  in- 
tention of  fighting  a  duel,  is  seized  by  a  strong 
body  of  offidals,  thrust  into  a  sedan  chair,  and 
carried  before  a  magistrate.  Above  all,  he  is 
convicted  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and 
in  default  of  payment  of  damages,  is  imprisoned 
in  the  Fleet  Prison.  At  the  same  time,  every 
penon  near  the  excursionists  catches  the  farcical 
humour  of  the  scene,  and  displays  a  superabun- 
dant amount  of  energy.  The  cabman  that 
drives  them  to  the  Golden  Cross  attacks  the 
whole  four  of  them  in  the  street,  and  dances 
round  them,  "sparring  away  like  clock-work." 
One  of  Mr  Waidle's  servants  seizes  Mr  Pickwick 


by  the  leg,  and  brushes  away  at  his  boot  till  his 
corns  are  red  hot;  while  another  shampoos  Mr 
Winkle  with  a  heavy  clothes-brush,  accompany- 
ing the  operation  with  a  hissing  sound.  There 
are  also  Jingle,  the  strolling  player,  who  riots  in 
the  wildest  fictions,  and  finds  believing  listen- 
ers; the  celebrated  Seijeant  Buzfuz  who,  fh>m 
a  note  containing  nothing  else  than  "  chops  and 
tomato  sauce,"  argues  that  Mr  Pickwick  must  be 
guilty  of  ''revolting  heartlessness  and  systematic 
villainy;"  and  the  Immortal  Tony  Weller,  who 
gravely  propounds  the  doctrines  that  poetry  is  a 
low  thing,  fit  only  for  "a  beadle  on  boxing-day, 
or  Warren's  blacking,  or  Rowland's  oil,"  and 
that  death  is  an  institution  expressly  got  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  undertakers.  The  very  horses 
are  infected  with  the  same  rollicking  spirit;  for 
one  drifts  sideways  up  the  road  with  Mr  Winkle 
on  his  back,  and  another  knocks  a  post-chaise 
to  pieces  against  a  bridge,  and  then  stands  still 
to  examine  the  ruins.  In  fact,  the  whole  book 
is  pervaded  by  the  richest  humour ;  and,  as  a 
sunny  view  of  life  in  merry  England,  it  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

Mr  Dickens  has  many  other  merits  which  we 
might  have  noticed.  There  is  scarcely  a  beauty 
of  style  which  he  does  not  exemplify  in  his 
descriptions;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  blemish  of 
style  which  he  does  not  ridicule  in  the  speeches 
of  his  absurd  characters.  Above  all,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  his  works  which  has  not  some 
high  moral  purpose,  and  which  does  not  satirise 
some  social  abuse.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
certain  features  in  his  works  which  seem  to  us 
to  be  faults.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we 
might  especially  have  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  that 
he  describes  the  dark  side  of  English  dissenting 
preachers,  without  even  so  much  as  hinting  that 
there  is  a  bright  side,  that  he  invariably  repre- 
sents them  as  absurd  fanatics,  and  thus  leaves 
the  ignorant  reader  to  infer  that  there  are  no 
such  qualities  amongst  them  as  intelligence  and 
true  piety. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  although 
Mr  Dickens  is  the  most  popular  author  of  the 
day,  he  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the 
great  msjority  of  his  readers.  Young  people 
who  think  him  the  roost  fascinating  of  writers, 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English  tongue.  They 
should  not  read  him  merely  for  amusement,  but 
also  for  profit.  While  their  fancy  is  entertained 
their  criticising  powers  should  be  also  at  work. 
While  they  are  admiring  the  extraordinary 
e£fect  of  his  representations,  they  should  like- 
wise study  the  art  by  which  that  effect  is  pro- 
duced. And  thus  they  would  attain  what  wo 
have  always  deemed  the  ideal  of  study,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  effort,  namely,  to  make  onr 
pleasure  and  our  business  coincide,  to  draw 
amusement  f^m  what  is  intended  for  our  advan- 
ti^,  and  advantage  isom  what  is  Intended  for 
our  amusement 
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Thb  Moialy  nligioiu,  and  eodeiiMtlcal  life  of 
Scotland  hai  gained  in  freedom,  freshnesa,  and 
eameBtneas  by  the  life  of  Norman  Haoleod. 
The  grandfltther  of  thia  gifted  minister  of  the 
Chnreh  of  Scotland  bore  the  same  name,  had 
the  same  calling,  and  became  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Morven,  in  Axgyleshire,  in  1774.  ' '  He 
was,"  writes  Donald  Madeod,  "noble-looking, 
and  eloquent^  a  good  scholar,  and  a  trae  pastor; 
he  lived  as  a  patriarch  among  his  people." 
Sixteen  children  were  bom  in  the  manse ;  the 
piety  there  exemplified  was  earnest  and  genial, 
and  the  children  reoeiTed  a  healthy  and  whole- 
some training.  The  mistress  of  the  manse,  we 
are  told,  was  a  tender  and  wise  woman.  Nor- 
man's father  "was  fttU  of  geniality,  of  wit,  and 
poetry,"  cairying  into  his  work  a  healthy  human 
sympathy.  In  appearance  he  is  desc^bed  as 
haying  been  remarkably  handsome,  with  a  broad 
forehead,  and  an  open  countenance ;  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  ftdl  of  tact  and  common  sense. 
Norman  ¥rrote  at  his  father^s  death :  "  Were  I 
asked  what  there  was  in  my  father's  teaching 
and  training  which  did  ua  iJl  so  much  good,  I 
would  say,  both  in  rsgard  to  him  and  my  be- 
loTed  motiier,  that  it  was  love  and  truth.  They 
were  both  so  real  and  human;  no  cranks^  twist^ 
crotchets,  iaimB^  or  systems  of  any  kind,  but 
loving,  sympathising— giving  a  genuine  hiovymg* 
up  when  it  was  needed,  but  passing  by  trifles, 
failures,  infirmities,  without  making  a  fuss. 
The  liberty  they  gave  was  as  wise  as  the  re- 
straints they  imposed.  Their  home  was  happy 
—intensely  happy.  Christianity  was  a  thing 
taken  for  granted,  not  forced  with  scowl  and 
ih>wn. "  Agnes  Maxwell,  his  mother,  passed  her 
early  youth  with  an  uncle  and  aunt,  "sur- 
rounded by  old  but  wise  and  sympathetic 
people ,  and,  being  left  much  to  the  companion- 
ship of  nature,  wandering  by  herself  along  the 
glorious  shore  which  looks  across  to  islands 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  surf,  her  mind,  naturally 
receptive  of  poetic  impression,  awoke  to  the 
sense  of  the  beautiftil  in  outward  things." 
When  she  returned  to  her  home  at  Aros,  where 
her  father  was  "tacksman"  and  chamberlain 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  after  some  time  spent 
at  an  Edinburgh  school,  "her  home  became 
doubly  sweet  to  her  by  the  merriment  of  a 
household  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother  who  loved  every  living  thing, 
and,  above  all,  by  tlie  companionship  of  her 
father,  who  delighted  in  her  sweet  render- 
ing of  his  favourite  Scotch  music,  and  shared 
with  her  all  his  own  stores  of  old  romance. 
All  this  tended  to  form  that  chantoter  which, 
ripening  into  purest  Christian  life,  has  been  as 


aliving  Gospel  to  her  children  and  her  childna's 
children. "  She  was  married  to  Konnan  ICadeod 
in  1811,  and  settled  at  Campbeltown,  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom,  8d  Jane  18UL 

Campbeltown  lies  at  the  head  of  a  loch  about 
two  miles  long,  in  the  promontory  of  Kintyrei 
It  is  essentially  a  seaport  town,  the  bay  fonn- 
ing  a  secure  harbour,  where  there  is  a  continual 
movement,  and  forming  a  haven  for  hundreds 
of  fishing  smacks  and  wherriea.  An  occasional 
merchantman  ciUs  there,  with  smaller  crafts, 
and  yachts  and  revenue  cruiaeia.  The  oflfteers 
and  men  of  the  revenue  outtera  made  Gsmpbel- 
town  their  home,  and  they  were  not  without 
employment,  as  smuggling  waa  then  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  Retired  half-pay 
officers,  naval  and  military,  the  officers  of  ex- 
cise to  watch  the  distilleries,  the  dnke's  chamber- 
lain, with  doctors,  writers,  bankers^  and  a  ftir 
proportion  of  elderly  maiden  ladies,  helped  to 
make  up  the  miscellaneous  population  of  the 
town.  The  father  of  young  Norman  waa  well 
liked  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  His  son 
was  sent  to  the  buigh  school,  where  all  dasssi 
met  and  mingled  with  freedom.  Several  of  his 
schoolboy  friends  he  afterwards  portrayed  in 
his  "  Old  Lieutenant."  Along  with  these  com- 
panions he  made  himself  familiar  with  every 
part  of  the  vessels  at  the  pier,  and  became  s 
leader  in  boyish  gamea  and  expeditiona.  His 
father  sent  him  for  a  time  to  Morvea  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  worthy  schoolmaster,  where  it  wai 
understood  he  would  be  taught  Oaelie.  Svsty 
week  from  Friday  till  Mondky  waa  spent  at  the 
manse  of  his  grandfather.  The  life  of  this  early 
time  shines  out  in  his  "Beminiaoences  of  a 
Highland  Parish."  That  it  was  a  wholsome 
influence,  the  following  extract  ahowa:  "Oh, 
sunshine  of  youth,  let  it  shine  on  I  Let  lore 
flow  out  firesh  and  iiill,  unchecked  by  any  rule  , 
but  what  love  creates,  and  pour  itaelf  dowa 
without  stint  into  the  young  heart.  Make  the  , 
days  of  boyhood  happy;  for  other  days  of  labour  i 
and  sorrow  must  come^  when  the  blesaiag  of  ' 
those  dear  eyes  and  clasping  handa  and  swest 
caressings  will,  next  to  the  love  of  Qod  frast 
whom  they  flow,  save  the  man  fhun  loalng  fMth 
in  the  human  heart,  help  to  delivar  him  fhiat 
the  curse  of  selflshneas,  and  be  an  Mm  in  the 
memory  when  he  is  driven  forth  into  the  wHder* 
ness  of  life."  Long  afterwarda  he  wrote  to  aa 
old  friend:  "Thoee  Campbeltown  times  and 
those  old  companions  have  had  an  imasiiss  in- 
fluence on  my  lifb.  Hie  code  of  honoar  which 
emanated  from  your  father'a  roof,  I  al«ay> 
rsoogniaed  as  one  of  the  great  powers  which 
have  helped  to  build  me  up  to  what  I  asa.**   In 
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the  yetr  1825  his  father  removed  from  Campbel- 
town to  the  parish  of  Oampsie,  in  Stirlingshire. 

Here  Norman  was  sent  for  a  year  to  school, 
and  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Qlasgow, 
where  he  took  his  cnrriculnm  of  arts.  The 
Logic  class  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  at- 
tained academical  honours.  He  gave  himself 
more  to  the  study  of  general  literature  and 
natural  sdenoe,  than  to  his  ordinary  class  sub- 
jeots.  Intimacy  with  lads  qf  precocious  literary 
power  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare 
and  Wordsworth,  both  to  him  a  new  world. 
He  read  much  and  thought  freshly,  and,  says 
hit  brother,  "next  to  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  his 
affection  for  home  and  its  associations  kept  him 
steady."  His  short  visits  during  the  college 
session  to  his  home  at  Campsie  were  sometimes 
dreaded  by  his  worthy  parents ;  he  was  so  full 
of  fun,  disturbing  the  very  quiet  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  1831  he  came  to  Edinburgh  to  study  theology, 
where  he  was  stimulated  and  thrilled  by  the 
eloquence  of  Chalmers,  and  benefited  much 
under  the  able  Dr  Welsh,  who  then  taught 
(liurch  History.  Chalmers  valued  the  char- 
acter of  the  student,  and  recommended  him  as 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  then  High  Sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  Henry  PMston,  Esq.  of  Moreby 
HalL  He  acted  as  tutor  for  three  years,  and 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  at  Moreby,  and 
in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  and  part  at 
Edinburgh.  At  this  time  he  was  the  life  of  any 
Modal  circle  in  which  he  moved.  "  With  a  few 
of  his  chosen  companions  round  him,  he  made 
the  evening  instructive  and  delightfriL"  He 
quoted  poetry,  told  a  good  story,  uttered  para- 
dozes,  and  defended  them.  "The  sparkling 
effervescence  of  his  mind,"  wrote  an  old  com- 
panion, "often  astonished,  and  always  charmed 
and  stirred  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  enthusi- 
asm of  his  companions."  The  first  great  sorrow 
of  his  life  was  the  death  of  his  brother  James, 
who,  in  contradistinction  to  Norman,  was  clever, 
orderly,  fond  of  practical  work  and  mechanics. 
His  heart  was  opened  in  prayer  in  his  brother's 
sick-chamber.  When  he  left  the  room,  his 
dying  brother  James  called  his  mother,  and 
putting  his  arms  around  her  neck,  said,  "I  am 
so  thankful,  mother,  Norman  will  be  a  good 
man."  This  proved  indeed  a  orisia  or  turning- 
point  in  his  life,  from  which  he  ever  afterwards 
dated  the  beginning  of  an  earnest  Christian  life. 
*'  May  I  follow  'his  footsteps,"  he  wrote  in  his 
journal;  "may  I  join  with  James  in  the  uni- 
vefsal  song!  I  know  not,  my  own  brother, 
whether  you  now  see  me  or  not  If  yon  know 
my  heart,  you  will  know  my  love  for  you,  and 
thai  in  passing  through  this  pilgrimage  I  shall 
never  forget  yon  who  accompanied  me  so  far. 
'Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.'"  Again:  "I  seem  a  merry,  thought- 
leas  being.  But  I  spent  many  a  thinking  and 
pleasant  hour  in  that  sick-room." 

His  life  on  the  Continent,  at  Weimar,  the  city 


of  Goethe^  Herder,  Schiller,  and  Wieland,  with 
his  young  pupil,  was  beset  with  danger  to  a 
student  of  divinity.  But  perhaps,  as  his 
brother  says,  "the  very  fact  that  he  entered 
with  them  into  all  their  innocent  eqjoyments 
and  gaieties  gave  him  greater  power  to  restrain 
them  in  other  things.  ...  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  sang  well  to  the  guitar, 
sketched  cleverly,  was  as  keen  a  waltser  as  any 
aitaehi  in  Weimar,  and  threw  himself  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  enjoyment  into  the  gaieties  of  the 
little  capital."  The  results  of  his  life  there  have 
thus  been  summarised : '  'His  views  wepe  widened, 
his  opinions  matured,  his  human  sympathies 
vastly  enriched,  and  while  all  that  was  of  the 
essence  of  his  early  faith  had  become  doubly 
predous,  he  had  gained  increased  catholicity  of 
sentiment,  along  with  knowledge  of  the  world." 
In  this  connection  he  thus  wrote  to  his  mother 
in  1834,  on  his  twenty-second  birthday:  "A 
knowledge  of  the  world  either  spoils  a  man  or 
makes  him  more  perfect.  I  feel  it  has  done  me 
good  in  a  thousand  ways.  I  have  been  made  to 
look  upon  man  as  man.  I  see  mankind  like  so 
many  different  birds  in  the  same  atmosphere, 
alike  governed  and  elevated  by  the  same  feathers. 
This  a  clergyman  should  know;  to  feel  it  is 
invaluable."  He  returned  fit)m  the  Continent 
in  April  1885,  and  went  to  Glasgow  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  to  resume  his'theologi- 
cal  studies.  He  now  studied  hard  and  with 
method,  and  when  his  father  was  elected  Modem- 
tor  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
he  went  to  Edinbuxgh  to  hear  the  debates  in  the 
Assembly.  Before  leaving  England  he  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Wordsworth,  whose  poetry  he 
admired  so  much,  and  who  acted  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  teacher  to  him.  Coleridge  was  his 
next  favourite  amongst  poets. 

The  following  notes  were  written  down  at  the 
time :  "Ambleside,  19th  August,^!  have  to-day 
accomplished  what  I  have  long  sought.  I  have 
seen,  talked,  and  spent  two  or  three  boon  with 
Wordsworth.  I  set  off  in  the  meming  vrith  a 
note  of  introduction  by  myself,  for  myself.  I 
arrived  at  the  door  of  a  sweet,  beautiful  cottage, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  small  parlour  with  a 
small  library,  chiefly  filled  with  books  of  poetry 
among  which  was  a  fine  edition  of  Dante.  Pre- 
sently the  old  man  came  in  in  an  old  brown 
great-coat,  large  straw  hat,  and  umbrella,  and 
ushered  me  into  a  small,  plainly-furnished  par- 
lour. Here  we  sat  some  time,  talking  about 
Germany,  its  political  state,  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants— of  the  Scotch  Church  and  the 
levelling  system,  and  right  of  voting ;  and  here 
he  read  me  the  note  from  bis  last  voluma.  We 
then  went  out  and  stood  on  the  lovely  green 
mound  commanding  views  of  Rydal  and  Winder- 
mere. There  I  said  to  him,  '  We  are  sorry  that 
you  are  not  a  friend  of  Ossian.'  This  set  him 
agoing,  in  which  he  defended  himself  sgainst 
the  charge,  and  saying  *  that  although  self-praisa 
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was  no  hononr,  yet  he  thought  he  might  say 
that  no  man  had  written  more  feelingly  than  he 
in  his  faTOnr.  Not  the  Ossian  of  MTherson, 
which  was  trash,  but  the  spirit  of  Ossian  was 
glorious;  and  this  he  had  maintained.'  He 
then  brought  his  works,  and  read  many  passages 
in  the  bower  showing  this.  He  said  that  he 
had  more  enemies  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere ; 
that  his  little  volume  oould  not  fight  against  all 
the  might  of  a  long-established  Jtetfiew — it  was 
stupidity  or  envy;  but  that  his  book  had  now 
got  greater  circulation  than  they  or  it  ever  had. 
His  books  must  be  studied  to  be  understood  — 
they  were  not  for  ladies,  to  be  read  lounging  on 
a  sofa. 

"He  said  that  Professor. Wilson  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  man,  and  that  it  was  such  « 
pity  that  his  talents  and  enei^es  were  not 
directed  to  one  point.  On  our  return  to  the 
house,  he  said  he  had  suifered  much  distress. 
His  dear  sister  was  dead,  his  daughter  was  lying 
ill  with  spine,  and  now  an  old  family  servant 
was  dying;  'but  I  endeavour  to  amuse  myself 
as  I  can.' 

"I  blessed  the  dear  old  man,  came  away;  and 
he  said  he  might  wander  into  my  house  some 
day  or  other  in  Scotland.  Oh,  how  I  felt  as  I 
heard  him  read  in  his  deep  voice  some  of  his  own 
imperishable  verses — ^the  lovely  evening — the 
glorious  scene — ^the  poetry  and  the  man! " 

Here  are  some  passages  from  his  journal  kept 
while  a  student  in  Glasgow : 

/'*  OUugow,  93d  December  1835.— This  day  two 
years  ago  James  died.  I  shall  ever  consider  this 
day  as  worthy  of  my  remembrance,  because  to 
me  it  marks  the  most  important  era  of  my  life. 
Amidst  temptations  it  has  warned  me;  in  my 
Christian  course  it  has  cheered  me.  In  far  other 
scenes  than  these  I  have  remembered  it  with 
solemn  feelings,  and  I  trust  I  may  never  forget 
it  or  the  habits  it  has  engendered.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  world,  the  more  I  look  upon  the  dear 
boy  as  the  purest  being  I  ever  met  with ;  and 
now  I  rejoice  he  is  in  heaven.  Lord,  may  I 
never  foiget  that  time. 

**2rth;  last  Sunday  o/1835.— Inever  felt  a 
greater  zest  for  study  than  now.  The  truth, 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
older  divines  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  a  note-book, 
which  I  call  'Hints  for  Sermons,'  in  which  I 
put  down  whatever  may  prove  useful  for  my 
future  ministrations." 

His  father,  who  had  been  translated  from 
Campsie  to  the  new  chaige  of  St  Colnmba's, 
Glasgow,  arranged  for  the  reception  of  four 
boarders,  by  way  of  adding  to  his  limited  in- 
come. John  C.  Shairp,  afterwards  Professor 
Bhairp,  who  was  at  this  time  boarded  with  one 
of  his  aunts,  was  also  counted  as  one  of  the 
family.  Professor  Shairp  writes  of  him  at  this 
time  thus :  "  Norman  was  then  a  young  divinity 
■tndent,  and  had  nearly  oompleted  his  course  in 


Glasgow  college.  To  him  his  father  committed 
the  entire  care  of  the  three  young  men  who 
lived  in  his  house,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I, 
living  with  his  aunt,  should  be  added  as  a 
fourth  charge.  Norman  was  then  in  the  very 
hey-day  of  hope,  eneigy,  and  young  genius. 
There  was  not  a  fine  quality  which  he  aftex^ 
wards  displayed  which  did  not  then  make  itself 
seen  and  felt  by  his  friends,  and  that  yonthful- 
ness  of  spirit,  which  was  to  the  last  so  delight- 
ful, had  a  peculiar  charm  then,  when  it  was  set 
off  by  all  the  personal  attractions  of  two  or 
three  and  twenty.  His  training  had  not  been 
merely  the  ordinary  one  of  a  lad  from  a  Scotch 
manse,  who  has  attended  classes  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Universities.  His  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic spirit  had  a  far  richer  background  to  draw 
upon.  It  was  Morven  and  the  sound  of  Moll, 
the  legends  of  Skye  and  Dunvegan,  and  the  shore 
of  Kintyre,  that  had  dyed  the  first  and  inmost  ' 
feelings  of  childhood  with  their  deep  colouring. 
Then  as  boyhood  passed  into  manhood  came  his 
sojourn  among  Yorkshire  squires,  his  visit  to 
Germany,  and  all  the  stimulating  society  of 
Weimar,  on  which  still  rested  the  spirit  of  the 
lately-departed  Goethe.  All  these  things,  so 
unlike  the  commonplace  experience  of  many, 
had  added  to  his  nature  a  variety  and  compass 
which  seemed  wonderful,  compared  with  that  of 
most  young  men  around  him.  ...  On  his 
intellectual  side,  imagination  and  humour  were 
his  strongest  qualities,  both  of  them  working  on 
a  broad  base  of  strong  common  sense  andknow- 
ledge  of  human  nature.  On  the  moral  aide, 
sympathy,  intense  sympathy,  with  all  humanity 
was  the  most  manifest,  with  a  fine  aspiration 
that  hated  the  mean  and  the  selfish,  and  went 
out  to  whatever  things  were  worthy  of  a  man*s 
love.  .  .  .  He  was  stout,  .  .  .  vigorou-s 
and  active  in  figure.  His  face  as  taU.  ot  mean- 
ing as  any  face  I  ever  looked  on,  with  a  fine 
health  on  his  cheeks,  as  of  the  heather  bloom ; 
his  broad,  not  high  brow,  smooth,  without  a 
wrinkle,  and  his  mouth  firm  and  expressive.** 
Young  Macleod  made  a  short  telling  speech  at  a 
Conservative  banquet  held  in  Glasgow  in  Janu- 
ary 1837,  which  drew  a  remark  from  Peel  to  his 
father,  and  which  was  pronounced  as  a  great 
.success  by  all  who  heard  it.  Amongst  the  stu- 
dents who  laid  the  deepest  hold  upon  his  heart 
was  John  Mackintosh,  whose  life  he  afterwards 
embalmed  in  "The  Earnest  Student** 

Norman  Macleod  was  ordained  minister  of 
Loudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  16th  March  188&  He 
received  the  appointment  through  the  rscommcn- 
dation  of  Dr  Chalmers,  from  the  widow  of  Lonl 
Hastings,  who  was  for  so  long  a  time  Govenor^ 
General  of  India.  His  first  interest  in  India  is 
supposed  to  have  been  received  from  his  iober- 
course  with  this  family.  Like  Guthrie  and 
Kingsley  in  their  country  ehaiges,  he  b^gaa 
work  in  earnest  amongst  the  rural  popuMiOB. 
A  small  proportion  of  his  parishioasrs  ware 
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farmen  and  fSurm-workers,  the  remainder  were 
hand-loom  weavers.  Some  of  the  farmers  were 
Aill  of  CoTenanting  traditions ;  Dmmclog  and 
Bothwell  Brig  being  in  the  locality,  the  tradi- 
tiona  were  still  freshly  repeated.  He  foond  the 
morality  of  his  parish  then  at  a  low  ebb.  He 
began  careful  house  to  house  .visitation,  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  people,  and  finding 
out  the  real  character  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  deaL  He  opened  classes  and  organised 
a  Sabbath  schooL  He  lectured  on  geology,  and 
gained  over  not  a  few  sceptics.  The  frankness 
and  manliness  of  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
people,  together  with  his  tact  and  sense  in 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  soon  made 
him  a  powerful  influence  for  good.  His  private 
habit  at  this  time  was  to  rise  early,  the  morning 
and  forenoon  were  given  to  hard  study,  the 
afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  parochial 
work.  He  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  Loudoun 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Countess  of  Loudoun, 
and  her  daughters.  Ladies  Sophia  and  Adelaide 
Hastings.  His  sister  Jane,  at  this  time,  acted 
aft  his  housekeeper,  a  position  she  retained  for 
eleven  years.  Meanwhile  the  intense  commo- 
tion in  the  Church,  which  preceded  the  Disrup- 
tion, made  itself  felt  in  his  quiet  country  parish. 
He  studied  the  matter,  and  determined  to  stand 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  spoke  to  his 
own  congregation  and  secured  them  in  his  way 
of  thinking  almost  to  a  man.  He  published  the 
first  of  three  racy  pamphlets,  entitled  *' A  Crack 
aboot  the  Kirk;"  all  these  pamphlets  were 
widely  read.  "  I  hoped,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
'*  to  be  let  alone  to  win  souls  quietly  in  this 
sweet  bay  where  we  only  felt  the  pulse-beating 
of  that  great  ocean  which  was  roaring  and  raging 
outside.  But  no  I  The  country  must  be  raised 
and  ezdted,  and  my  parish,  of  course,  did  not 
ttcape."  What  his  real  feelings  were  when  the 
Disruption  became  an  actual  fact  may  be  learned 
from  his  journal: 

*Vtm«  2<2, 1843.— I  have  returned  from  the 
Assembly  of  1843,  one  which  will  be  famous  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Yet  who 
will  ever  know  its  real  history?  The  great 
movements,  the  grand  results,  will  certainly  be 
known,  and  everything  has  been  done  in  the 
way  most  calculated  to  tell  on  posterity  (for  how 
many  have  been  acting  before  its  eyes!);  but 
who  in  the  next  century  will  know  or  under- 
ctaad  the  ten  thousand  secret  influences,  the 
vanity  and  pride  of  some,  the  love  of  applause, 
the  fear  and  terror  of  others,  and,  above  all, 
the  seceding  mania,  the  revolutionary  mesmer- 
ism, which  I  have  witnessed  within  these  few 
dayit 

"It  was  impossible  to  watch  the  progress  of 
this  schism  without  seeing  that  it  was  inevit- 
able. 

«To  pass  and  to  maintain  at  all  hazards  laws, 
which  by  the  highest  authorities  were  declared 
to  be  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of  civil 


statutes,  could  end  only  in  breaking  up  the 
Establishment.  So  Dr  Cook  said.  So  Dr 
M'Crie  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  procurator  told  me  that  when 
the  Veto  Law  was  first  proposed.  Lord  Moncreifif 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Church  had  power 
to  pass  it ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment for  its  approval  until  it  was  certain  that 
its  approval  was  necessary,  but  that  should  this 
become  apparent,  then  unquestionably  the 
Church  ought  to  apply  for  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. This  advice  was  not  taken,  and  all  the 
subsequent  difficulties  have  arisen  out  of  the 
determination  to  force  that  law. 

*' The  event  which  made  a  disruption  neces- 
sary was  the  deposition  of  the  Strathbogie 
ministers  for  obeying  the  interpretation  of 
statute  law  given  by  the  civil  court,  instead  of - 
that  given  by  the  Church  court.  The  moment 
one  part  of  the  Church  solemnly  deposed  them, 
and  another  as  solemnly  determined  to  treat 
them  as  not  deposed,  the  Church  became  virtit- 
ally  two  Churches,  and  their  separation  became 
inevitable. 

**  Thursday  the  18th  was  a  beautiful  day ;  but 
a  general  sense  of  oppression  was  over  the  town, 
^mong  many  of  the  seceding  party,  upon  that 
and  on  the  successive  days  of  the  Assembly, 
there  was  an  assumed  levity  of  manner — a  smil- 
ing tone  of  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say, 
'Look  what  calm,  cool,  brave  martyrs  we  are.' 
There  were  two  incidents  which  convinced  me 
that  the  old  and  soberer  part  of  the  seceders 
had  a  very  different  feeling  from  the  younger 
and  more  violent  regarding  the  magnitude  and 
consequence  of  this  movement.  I  was  in  St 
Giles's   half*an-hour   before  Welsh  began  his 

sermon;  two  or  three  benches  before  me 

and ,  with  a  few  of  this  hot  genus  omne, 

were  chattering  and  laughing.  During  the  sing- 
ing of  the  paraphrase  old  Brown  (dear,  good 
man)  of  St  John's,  Glasgow,  was  weeping ;  but 

was  idly  staring  round  the  church.    So  in 

the  procession  some  were  smiling  and  appeared 
heedless,  but  the  old  men  were  sad  and  cast 
down.  Welsh's  sermon  was  in  exquisite  taste, 
and  very  calm  and  dignified ;  but  its  sentiments, 
I  thought,  were  a  century  ahead  of  many  of  his 
convocation  friends.  His  prayer  at  the  opening 
of  the  Assembly  was  aUo  beautiful  The 
Assembly  presented  a  stirring  sight.  But  still 
I  was  struck  by  the  smiling  of  several  on  the 
seceding  side,  as  if  to  show  how  light  their 
hearts  were  when,  methinks,  they  had  no  cause 
to  be  so  at  the  beginning  of  such  a  great  revolu- 
tion. The  subsequent  movements  of  the  two 
Assemblies  are  matters  of  history.  The  hissing 
and  cheering  in  the  galleries  and  along  the  line 
of  procession  were  tremendous. 

**  Never  did  I  pass  such  a  fortnight  of  care 
and  anxiety.  Never  did  men  engage  in  a  task 
with  more  oppression  of  spirit  than  we  did,  aa 
we  tried  to  preserve  this  Church  for  the  benefit 
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of  our  children's  duldren.  The  Assembly  was 
called  upon  to  perform  a  work  full  of  difficulty, 
and  to  do  such  unpopolar  things  as  restoring 
the  Strathbogie  ministers,  rescinding  the  veto, 
etc.  We  were  hissed  by  the  mob  in  the  galler- 
ies, looked  coldly  on  by  many  Christians,  ridi- 
cnled  as  enemies  to  the  true  Church,  as  lovers 
of  ourselves,  seeking  the  fleece ;  and  yet  what 
was  nearest  my  own  heart  and  that  of  my  friends 
was  the  wish  to  preserve  this  Establishment  for 
the  well-being  of  Britain.  While  'the  perse- 
cuted martyrs  of  the  covenant,'  met  amid  the 
huzzas  and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  with 
thousands  of  pounds  daily  pouring  in  upon 
them,  and  nothing  to  do  but  what  was  in  the 
highest  degree  popular ;  nothing  but  self-denial 
and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  name  and  fame,  and  all 
but  honour,  to  my  country,  could  have  kept  me 
in  the  Assembly.  There  was  one  feature  of  the 
Aasembly  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  that 
was  the  /ever  of  secession,  the  restless  nervous 
desire  to  fly  to  the  Free  Church.  No  new  truth 
had  come  to  light,  no  new  event  had  been  de- 
veloped, but  there  was  a  species  of  frenzy  which 
seized  men,  and  away  they  went.     One  man 

( of )  said  to  me,  *I  must  go ;  I  am  a 

lover  of  the  Establishment,  but  last  autumn  I 
signed  the  convocation  resolutions.  All  my 
people  will  leave  me.  I  never  will  take  a 
church  left  vacant  by  my  seceding  brethren. 
If  I  do  not,  I  am  a  beggar.  If  I  stay  I  lose  all 
character.  I  must  go ; '  and  away  he  went,  sick 
at  heart ;  and  many  I  know  have  been  uncon- 
sciously led  step  by  step,  by  meetings,  by 
pledges,  by  rash  statements,  into  a  position 
which  they  sincerely  lament  but  cannot  help. 
There  are  many  unwilling  Latimers  in  that 
body.  This  I  know  right  welL  It  amuses  me, 
who  have  been  much  behind  the  scenes,  to  read 
the  lithographed  names  of  some  as  hollow- 
hearted  fellows  as  ever  rained  a  country  from 
love  of  glory  and  applause.  But  there  are  also 
many  others  there  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
cause." 

One  result  of  the  Disruption  for  him  was  his 
being  off'ered.  the  charge  of  eight  different  vacant 
parishes.  With  some  regret  he  left  Loudoun, 
and  went  to  Dalkeith.  He  found  more  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  squalor  in  the  lower  parts  of  this 
town  than  he  expected.  He  organised  various 
benevolent  associations,  encouraged  his  members 
to  work  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  opened 
mission  stations  in  several  localities,  and,  by 
personal  visitation,  endeavoured,  in  all  possible 
ways,  to  elevate  the  life  of  the  community.  In 
1844,  along  with  Mr  Herdman,  he  was  sent  to 
the  north  of  Scotland  on  behalf  of  an  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  female  education  in 
Hindostan.  Writing  in  March  1845  to  his 
mother,  he  says :  "There  is  a  marked  change  in 
^e  town,  whatever  the  reason  may  be^  The 
police  sergeant  told  me  yesterday  that  the 
change   during  the  last  three   months  is  in- 


credible.   Instead  of  ten  a  week  In  the  lock-vp 
for  drunkenness,  he  has  not  had  one  case  for 
a  month;  while  the  streets,  formerly  infeitsd 
with  low  characters,  are  now  as  quiet  as  pooihlfl^ 
This  is  gratifying,  and  should  make  us  tliaiik 
God  and  take  courage."    In  1845  he  was  absent 
from  home  for  five  months,  as  one  of  a  depute 
tion  to  the  congregations  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  British  North  America. 
His  journal  during  this  period  is  a  record  of 
hard  work,  of  constant  travel  and  preaching. 
He  united  himself  with  the  Evangelical  A^"*"^, 
and  attended  the  conference  then  held  at  Bii^ 
mingham.    He  also  visited,  in  company  with 
the  late  Dr  Herschell  of  London,  some  of  the 
reformed  churches  of  Poland.    The  result  of  all 
his  varied  experience  was  to  refresh  and  deepen 
and  strengthen  his  own  spirit,  and  make  him 
more  satisfied  with  his  own  Presbyterian  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  only  longing  for  a  re- 
vival throughout  its  borders.    His  own  spiritual 
life  had  now  become  higher  and  more  even  in 
tone.     The  life  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
published  at  that  time,  touched  him  deeply  from 
the  "manliness,  the  healthy  common  sense, and 
unswerving  truthfulness  and  Christian  faithful- 
ness of  the  great  head-master  of  Bugby.**    His 
cousin,  the  late  John  Macleod  Campbell  of  Bow, 
also  powerfully  influenced  his  theological  lean- 
ings. His  preaching  at  this  time  became  less  meta- 
physical and  doctrinal,  and  fuller  of  a  sense  of  the 
presence  and  clearer  realisation  of  a  personal 
Christ  John  Shairp,  fresh  from  Oxford,  and  the 
devout  John  Mackintosh,aUobecame  apowerover 
him.  And  like  all  true  and  earnest  workers,  he  saw 
the  real  needs  of  the  world,  and  the  only  way  to 
supply  that  need.    "  The  world,  if  ever  it  is  to 
be  reformed  by  men  and  through  meh,  can  only 
be  so  by  the  personal  intercoune  of  living  man 
— ^living  episties,  not  dead  ones.    .    .    .    God 
has  always  dealt  through  living  men  with  men. 
and  He  himself  deals  with  them  through  a  per^ 
sonal  Spirit    When  Christ  left  the  world.  He 
did  so  that  He  might  for  ever  dwell  in  it  in  His 
people.    Neither  money,  nor  schools,  nor  tracts, 
nor  churches,  can  ever  be  substituted  fer  living 
men.    It  is  this  we  want    It  is  this  the  lanes 
and  closes  want    Not  ministers  merely  going 
their  rounds,  like  policemen,  with  black  dotbes 
and  white  neckcloths;  not  elders  taking  sta- 
tistics, or  deacons  giving  alms,  or  ladies  tracts 
— all  good  (what  should  we  have  been  withont 
these,  the  only  salt  hitherto  I);  but  we  want 
Christians,  whether  they  be  smiths^  or  shoe- 
makers, or  tailors,  or  grocers,  or  ooadi  drivor^ 
or  advocates,  to  remember  their  own  reepoari* 
bUities,  their  immense  influence  for  good, 
to  be  personal  ministers  for  good.** 

An  illness,  brought  on  by  overvoilc, 
him  to  seek  a  change  of  scene  and  rest,  all  of 
which  he  found  at  Shandon  on  the  Glydc^  Hov 
he  enjoyed  his  holiday  will  be  appannt 
the  following  in  his  journal : 
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"iStoiuloii,  28(2  May  1848.— To-day  I  set  off 
on  a  cniise  to  disooTor  a  glen  a1x>Qt  which  there 
were  vague  traditions  at  Shandon.  It  was 
called  Glen  Frain,  which,  in  ancient  Celtic,  I 
nnderstand,  was  the  Glen  of  Weeping.  Dr 
Macleod,  a  Gaelic  anthoiity,  who  is  with  us  (a 
great  friend,  by-the-by,  of  my  mother's),  says 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  used  to  be  carried 
through  the  said  glen,  from  some  place  to  some 
other  pUice— hence  weeping.  Well,  I  set  off. 
BehoM  me,  stiff  in  the  limbs,  my  feet  as  if  they 
'were  clay  and  iron* — hard,  unbending,  yet 
weak;  but  the  head  of  gold,  pure,  pure  gold; 
though  now,  like  BardoIph*s,  unfortunately  un- 
coinable.  Behold  me,  puffiug,  blowing,  passing 
through  the  upper  park.  Bathed  ere  I  reached 
the  birch  wood,  and  soon  reclined  near  my  bum, 
with  Shakespeare  as  my  only  companion.  But 
even  he  began  to  be  too  stiff  and  prosy.  The 
ferns,  and  water,  and  cuckoo  beat  him  hollow ; 
so  I  cast  him  aside  and  began  creeping  up  the 
bum,  seeking  for  deeper  solitude,  like  a  wild 
beast.  I  was  otter-like  in  everything  save  my 
size,  shape,  and  clothes,  and  having  Shakespeare 
in  my  pocket  Then  I  began  to  gather  ferns, 
and  found  beautiful  specimens.  Then  I  studied 
the  beautiful  scene  around  me,  and  was  so  glad 
that  I  dreamt,  on  and  on,  listening  to  that  sweet 
inland  murmur. 

"The  power  of  the  hills  is  over  me !  Away 
for  Glen  Fruin,  two  miles  uphill  I  Hard  work  1 
Alas,  alas !  that  I  should  come  to  this.  Try  it 
Be  ofll  So  off  I  went — ^and  on  and  on.  Green 
braes — there  march  dykes — there  withered 
heathei^-there  mossy.  Very  near  the  first  ridge 
which  bounds  the  horizon.  Puff,  puff— on,  on  ! 
*Am  I  a  bullet?'  On— at  last— I  must  lie 
down! 

"This  will  never  do.  Go  ahead,  Norman. 
Get  up— get  on.  I  do  not  think  that,  on 
principle,  I  should  stop.  Go  ahead.  What's 
that?  'Cock,  cock,  ock,  whiz-z-z-z' — grouse  I 
That's  cheering.  What's  that  1  'Wheadleoo, 
wheadleoo'— a  curlew  1  Hurrah,  we  are  going 
ahead.  Another  pulL  The  loch  out  of  sight 
Something  looming  in  the  far  distance.  Airan 
hills !  So,  ahead,  my  boy— limbs  better— steam 
up— the  spirit  of  the  hiUs  getting  strong — the 
ghosts  of  my  fathers  and  my  mothers  beckoning 
me  onwards.  The  moor  getting  boggy— soft- 
more  hags — first  rate.  Ladies  don't  walk  here. 
This  is  unknown  to  dandies.  Another  hill. 
And  then— up  I  am.  Now,  is  not  this  glorious  ? 
Before  me,  pure  Loch  Gar»— and  beyond  the 
most  sublime  view  I  almost  ever  saw.  Terraces 
apparently  of  sea  and  land— the  sea  a  mirror. 
Vessels  everywhere— the  setting  sun  tinging  the 
high  peaks  of  Arran,  kissing  them  and  the  hills 
of  Thibet  with  the  same  glow,  laying  the  one 
asleep  with  a  parting  kiss,  and  with  another 
waking  up  her  eastern  children.  There's  poetry 
for  you  1 

"  The  great  hills  of  Arran,  Mike  great  men,' 


as  Jean  Paul  says,  '  the  first  to  catch,  the  last 
to  lose  the  light'  Was  not  all  this  glorious? 
not  to  speak  of  the  sea,  the  ships,  and  solitude. 
Do  you  know  I  never  think  at  such  times  ?  I 
am  in  a  state  of  unconscious  reception,  and  of 
conscious  deep  joy.    No  more. 

"Glen  Fruin  lay  at  my  feet,  with  sloping 
green  hills  like  the  Ysnow  <  bare  hills,'  as  Billy 
says;  but  like  sll  such  hills,  most  poetical  and 
full  of  'pastoral  melancholy.'  Well,  I  shall 
only  state  that  I  came  down,  in  case  you  imagine 
that  I  am  there  stilt  And  when  I  came  down, 
what  then  ?  Most  amiable  and  most  literary — 
crammed  a  listening  audience  with  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  and  Shakespeare." 

Being  lonely  one  day  in  Dalkeith  he  marched 
off  with  a  volume  of  Wordsworth  to  read  and  chat 
with  a  certain  Mrs  Hoggins.  "  I  read  the  intro- 
duction," he  says,  "and  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued : 

"  /. — We  have  here,  I  think,  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  the  poet  with  the  poetic  artist 

' '  IT.  — I  wadna  doot    How's  y er  sister  f 

"  /.—Well,  I  thank  you.  She  has  been  a  long 
time  cultivating  the  ideal  under  me;  but  her 
talent  is  small,  her  genius  nothing. 

"^. — Is  her  cock  (cough)  better? 

"  /. — Bather,  Mrs  Huggins.  But  pray,  how  do 
you  like  Wordsworth  ? 

"  B., — ^I  dinna  ken  him.  Whar  does  he  leeve  ? 
In  Pettigrew's  Close  ?  Is  he  the  sticket  minister  ? " 

In  1849  he  became  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Magaaine,  published  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His  journalistic 
work  thus  begun  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  his  after-connection  with  Good  Words, 
In  1851  his  much-loved  friend  John  Mackintosh 
died  at  Cannstadt,  where  he  had  just  been  to 
bid  him  farewell.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he 
was  translated  to  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  his  trial  sermon : 

"  Another  milestone  in  this  awful  journey  is 
over— another  bend  in  the  great  stream  has 
swept  me  nearer  the  unfathomable  gulf.  I  had 
such  a  crowd— passages,  stairs,  up  to  the  roof  I 
That  is  but  a  means,  not  an  end.  Yes  1  I  had 
one  of  those  high  days  which  sometimes  are 
granted  to  me ;  when  I  feel  the  grandeur  of  my 
calling  and  foiget  man,  except  as  an  immortal 
and  accountable  being ;  when  the  heart  is  sub- 
dued, awed,  blessed  1  I  believe  souls  were 
stirred  up  to  seek  Ctod.  I  was  dreadfully 
wearied— done  up— but  I  cared  not  I  felt  'the 
night  cometh — work  I '  Is  it  not  strange — ^and 
yet  it  is  not — that,  as  usual,  the  moment  I 
entered  the  pulpit  and  saw  that  breathless 
crowd,  Cannstadt  arose  before  me,  and  remained 
there  all  the  day  I  He  was  a  vision  haunting 
me,  yet  sobering  me,  elevating  me;  pointing 
always  upward;  so  purifying,  so  solemnising 
and  sanctifying;  and  I  felt  dear  friends  with 
me,  bidding  me  be  good  and  holy ;  and  when 
the  great  song  of  praise  arose,  my  heart  rose 
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with  it,  and  I  felt  all  that  is  good  will  live,  and 
we  shall  have  a  great,  an  endless,  and  blessed 
day  in  heaven.  On  earth  I  know  not  what  may 
be.    God's  will  be  done.    .    .    . 

"As  to  distraction  in  prayer,  how  /  know 
this,  and  have  to  stmggle  against  it !  but  it  is 
not  good,  and  dare  not  be  allowed,  but  must  be 
conquered.  To  do  this  (1.)  have  a  fixed  time 
for  prayer;  (2.)  pray  earnestly  at  commence- 
ment against  it ;  (3.)  divide  the  prayer,  so  as  to 
have  confession  for  a  few  minutes,  then  thanks- 
giving,  etc.  This  gives  relief  to  the  strain  on 
the  mind.  I  speak  as  a  man  who  looks  back 
with  horror  at  my  carelessness  in  secret  prayer. 
Backsliding  begins  in  the  closet^  and  ends— 
where?" 

On  the  11th  August  1851,  he  married  Catherine 
Ann  Mackintosh,  sister  of  John  Mackintosh,  his 
dearest  friend.  '*He  loved  Qlasgow,"  writes 
his  brother,  "and  rejoiced  in  the  practical 
sense,  the  enterprise  and  generosity  which  char- 
acterised its  kindly  citizens.  The  v^ry  noise  of 
its  busy  streets  was  pleasant  to  his  ears.  .  .  . 
It  was  his  habit  to  rise  very  early,  and  after 
giving  the  first  hours  to  devotion,  he  wrote  or 
studied  till  breakfast  time.  The  forenoon  was 
chiefly  employed  receiving  persons  calling  on 
business  of  every  conceivable  description,  and 
the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  parochial  visi- 
tation, and  other  public  duties.  When  it  was 
possible,  he  reserved  an  hour  during  the  evening 
for  the  enjoyment  of  music  or  for  reading  aloud. 
Every  Saturday  he  took  the  only  walk  of  the 
week  which  had  no  object  but  enjoyment  The 
first  part  of  this  walk  usually  brought  him  to 
John  Macleod  Campbell's  house,  which  was  two 
miles  out  of  town,  and,  with  him  as  his  com- 
panion, it  was  continued  into  the  country.  But 
in  whatever  direction  he  went  the  day  seldom 
ended  without  his  visiting  the  Broomielaw, 
where,  for  a  while,  he  would  wander  with  de- 
light among  the  ships  and  sailors,  criticising 
hulls  and  rigging,  and  looking  with  boyish 
wonder  at  the  strange  cargoes  that  were  being 
discharged  from  the  foreign  traders."  His 
parish  in  the  Barony,  Glasgow,  embraced  87,000 
souls,  and  was  on  the  increase.  Every  Sabbath 
his  church  was  crowded  with  interested  hearers. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  formulated  his 
ideas  as  to  the  work  of  the  church  in  a  crowded, 
ignorant,  and  poverty-stricken  locality.  * '  There 
are,"  he  said,  "  in  every  congregation  men  and 
women  who  have  great  i>ower8  in  them  of  some 
kind,  which  have  been  given  them  by  God,  and 
which,  though  lying  dormant,  are  capable  of 
being  brought  out  by  fitting  causes.  Nay,  every 
man  is  enriched  with  some  talent  or  gift,  ifwt 
could  only  discover  ii,  which,  if  educated  and 
properly  directed,  is  capable  of  enriching  others." 
The  kirk  session  of  elders  and  deacons  had  direot 
control  over  all  the  agencies  he  intended  to  em- 
ploy. He  established  district  meetings  with  his 
people,  day-schools.  Sabbath-schools,  a  congre- 


gational penny  savings  bank,  and  a  refreshment- 
room.  At  one  time  there  were  five  misaionarias, 
lay  and  clerical,  at  work  in  the  parish,  with 
tlu^e  Bible-women  and  a  colporteur,  all  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  kirk  session.  Social 
festivals  were  occasionally  held,  at  which  a  re- 
port of  the  work  done  was  read.  PersonaOy 
he  had  always  two,  and  sometimes  three,  services 
to  conduct  every  Sabbath.  His  preaching  in  the 
mission  churches  is  said  to  have  been  finer  than 
anything  he  gave  elsewhere.  He  presided  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  his  Sabbath-school  teachers, 
careftilly  going  over  the  lessons  with  them. 
"Certainly,"  says  Dr  W.  C.  Smith,  "never 
since  Thomas  Chalmers,  was  there  such  a  per- 
vading moral  power  in  that  city  as  Norman 
Macleod."  His  life  at  this  time  was  quite  as 
full  of  work  as  when  he  wrote  to  a  friend  a  few 
years  later :  "  Here  am  I  with  a  Indian  Bfission 
to  conduct,  addressing  congregations,  presby- 
teries, and  synods,  a  committee  t*  mansge, 
papers  to  write,  correspondence  to  carry  on, 
missionaries  to  send  out  and  to  buy  their  outfit, 
to  finger  shirts  and  examine  towellings,  to  visit 
my  people  two  days  a  week,  preach  thrice,  teach 
a  class  every  Sunday,  collect  money  to  build 
schools  and  churches  (at  the  rate  of  £1000  a  year 
for  fourteen  years),  to  hear  every  man  and 
woman  who  call  on  me  about  everything  down 
to  a  sore  finger,  besides  having  to  rear  a  family 
and  keep  my  liver  right  High  artl"  Tet 
amidst  the  pressure  of  duty,  besides  other 
literary  work,  he  found  time  in  1852-53  to  write 
the  memoir  of  John  Mackintosh,  the  "  earnest 
student" 

"  6ih  Sept  1852.— Rose  at  six.  This  day  I  be- 
gin the  memoir  of  my  beloved  John.  O  my  Qod 
and  his,  guide  my  pen  1  In  mercy  keep  me 
from  writing  anything  false  in  fact  or  sentiment 
May  strict  truth  pervade  every  sentence  1  May 
I  be  enabled  to  show  in  him  the  education  of  the 
grace  of  God,  so  that  other  scholars  in  Thy  school 
may  be  quickened  and  encouraged  to  be  followers 
of  him  as  he  ¥ras  of  Christ !  I  feel  utterly  un- 
worthy to  undertake  this  memoir,  or  of  any  of 
even  the  least  of  Thy  saints.  But  Thou  who 
hast  given  me  this  work  in  Thy  providence,  and 
called  me  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  wilt  enable  me,  I  doubt  not,  to  show 
the  riches  of  Christ  as  displayed  in  a  poor  sin- 
ner, and  so  to  write  that  Thy  Church  on  earth 
will  approve,  because  it  is  such  as  is  approved 
of  by  Jesus.    Hear  me.  Lord  1 " 

"  To  Thomas  Constable^  £sq.,  ISth  Jtdy  1854. 
— ^I  have  always  addressed  you  more  as  the 
friend  of  John  Mackintosh  than  as  the  pubUAcr 
of  the  memorials  of  his  life.  As  sneh  yon  will 
be  glad  to  receive  the  conclusion  of  the  la&t 
chapter,  which  I  send  by  this  post  I  haw 
been  writing  these  latter  pages  since  eariy  dawn ; 
and,  deeply  affecting  though  they  be,  1  casttot 
think  they  will  cost  my  readers  as  many  tsars 
as  they  have  cost  me  while  penning  them.    I 
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feel  concluding  this  book  as  a  positive  loss  to 
myself.  It  is  like  a  second  death  and  boriaL 
It  was  never  a  weariness,  bat  a  delight  to  me. 
I  fear  that  I  have  failed  to  convey  bat  a  very 
feeble  impression  of  those  days  at  Cannstadt. 
I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  said 
less,  and  to  have  permitted  him  to  say  more ; 
yet  I  cannot  think  any  one  will  fail  to  discover 
in  all  I  have  written  the  details  of  a  trae  story 
of  one  of  the  truest  men  that  ever  blessed  the 
earth  by  his  presence.  For  myself,  I  retom 
my  most  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
having  honoared  me  so  far  as  to  have  permitted 
these  hands  of  mine  to  erect  this  memorial  of 
my  beloved  friend  for  the  good  of  the  Charch 
and  of  the  world.  Many  will  think  the  work  a 
small  one  in  this  world  of  many  works  and 
great  teachers,  but  had  I  done  nothing  more 
than  accomplish  this  one  alone,  I  shoald  feel 
that  I  had  not  been  bom  in  vain,  and  that  it 
was  worth  living  for.  It  has  been  began,  carried 
OS,  and  ended  in  prayer ;  and  with  the  sincere 
desire,  above  all  others,  that  in  him  his  Lord 
may  be  glorified. 

"  You  know  that  I  refase  all  fee  and  reward 
for  this  book  in  the  shape  of  money.  Love  is 
its  own  reward,  bat  I  hope  to  receive  an  im- 
mense retam  for  my  little  laboar  in  hearing 
from  time  to  time  that  the  character  of  my  dear 
friend  is  being  better  known  and  loved,  and  his 
example  followed  by  many  to  the  glory  of  God." 

'*When  he  undertook  the  congenial  task  of 
writing  the  life  of  his  dear  friend,*'  writes  bis 
brother,  "he  determined  that  it  should  be 
wholly  a  laboar  of  love,  and  with  the  hearty 
consent  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs  Mackintosh, 
he  resolved  to  devote  whatever  profit  might 
aocrae  from  the  sale  of  the  memoir  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  of  the  Ftee  Church.  Mackintosh  had 
been  a  Free  Charch  student,  and  the  book  was 
virtually  his,  and  thus  not  only  under  a  sense 
of  the  propriety  of  the  act,  but  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  those  feel- 
ings of  goodwiU  which  he  entertained  for  the  mis- 
sionary labour  of  all  Churches,  and  especially  of 
that  Church  which,  in  spite  of  recent  contro- 
venies  and  separations,  was  yet  nearest  his  own 
in  doctrine  and  government,  he  forwarded  with 
sincere  pleasure  £200  to  her  Indian  Missions. 
The  Free  Church  Assembly  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  recording  its  thanks,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  following  minute : 

<"In  acknowledging  receipt  from  the  bio- 
grapher and  representatives  of  the  late  John 
Mackintosh  of  £200— the  entire  profit  derived 
frtnn  the  sale  of  his  memoir — ^the  Assembly  de- 
mres  to  record  its  deep  and  grateful  sense  of 
the  faithful  and  graceful  manner  in  which  the 
memoir  has  been  written,  of  the  loss  which  this 
Church  has  sustained  in  his  premature  removal, 
■ad  of  the  considerate  regard  to  his  memory 
which  has  prompted  this  generous  donation,  and 
Ih^inBtmct  their  convener  to  oonminnicate  the 


same  to  Mrs  Mackintosh  and  the  Rev.  Norman 
Macleod.' " 

In  1854  he  was  called  to  preach  before  the 
Queen  at  Crathie.  We  give  his  own  account  of 
the  visit,  with  other  interesting  glimpses  of  his 
first  connection  with  royalty : 

"CrathU,  October  1854.— ThU  has  been  a 
heavenly  day  of  beauty— the  sky  almost  cloud- 
less ;  the  stones  on  the  hill-side  so  distinct  that 
they  might  be  counted ;  the  Dee  swinging  past 
with  its  deep-toned  murmur.  I  preached  without 
a  note  the  same  sermon  I  preached  at  Morven ; 
and  I  never  looked  once  at  the  royal  seat,  but 
solely  at  the  congregation.  I  tried  to  forget  the 
great  ones  I  saw,  and  to  remember  the  great 
Ones  I  saw  not,  and  so  I  preached  from  my 
heart,  and  with  as  much  freedom,  really,  as  at  a 
mission  station.  And  so  the  day  has  ended  for 
the  present.  The  Lord  brought  me  here.  He 
has  heard  my  prayer,  and  sustained  my  heart, 
and  enabled  me  to  do  His  will.  And  now  I 
pray  that  this  talent,  given  me  in  love,  may  be 
for  His  glory.  Kiss  the  bairns,  thank  God  for 
me,  and  in  after-years  teach  your  boy  this  lesson 
— not  to  seek  his  work,  but  to  receive  it  when 
given  him,  and  to  do  it  to  God  without  fear." 

**From  his  Journal — Retrospect.— I  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  preach  at  Crathie*  when 
I  was  at  Kirkcaldy.  I  refased  to  go.  I  had 
announced  the  opening  of  my  church,  after  it 
had  been  closed  for  two  months  to  be  repaired, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  duty  to  open  it 
was  greater  than  to  accept  of  Mr  Anderson's  in- 
vitation to  preach  before  the  Queen.  The  going 
there,  therefore,  was  not  sought  for  by  me.  I 
returned  home  at  eight,  Thursday  nighty  and 
found  a  letter  from  Mr  A.,  stating  that  he  asked 
me  at  the  Queen's  own  request  My  duty  being 
clear,  I  accepted  it  The  weather  was  superb, 
and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  style  of  the 
scenery.  I  have  never  seen  Ross-shire,  but  I  see 
a  marked  difference  between  the  Highlands  of 
Morayshire  and  Aberdeenshire  and  the  West 
Highlands,  especially  in  the  glens,  and  the 
large,  full-flowing  rivers,  such  as  the  Spey,  the 
Findhom,  and  the  Dee,  which  sweep  so  majes- 
tically through  them,  with  abundance  of  elbow- 
room,  and  not  cramped  by  slate  and  granite 
into  raging,  roaring  streams.  And  then  thd 
decided  marks  of  culture  in  the  valleys — the 
broad  plantations,  the  green  fields,  and  the 
stately  homes  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy,  and^ 
that  I  do  not  forget  it— the  colouring  of  the 
floors  of  the  woods !  No  long,  damp  grass,  but 
the  glorious  mosses,  rich  and  golden,  illumined 
by  the  fiery  heather-bell. 

"The  Sunday  at  Balmoral  was  perfect  in  its 
peace  and  beauty.  I  confess  that  I  was  much 
puuled  what  to  preach.  I  had  with  me  some 
of  my  best  sermons  (as  people  would  call  them); 
but  the  struggle  which  had  begun  on  Friday 
morning  was  renewed— as  to  what  was  best  in 
the  truest^  most  spiritual  sense,  for  such  an 
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occasion;  until,  by  prayer,  I  resoWed  to  preach 
without  any  notes. a  sermon  I  never  wrote  fully 
out,  but  had  preached  very  often,  perhaps  fif- 
teen times,  solely  because  I  found  that  it  had 
found  human  spirits,  and  had  done  good.  It 
was  firom  Matt  zi  2840,  Mark  z.  17-31.  I 
tried  to  show  what  true  life  is— life  in  the  spirit — 
a  finding  rest  through  the  yoke  of  God's  service, 
instead  of  the  service  of  self,  and  by  the  cross  of 
self-denial,  instead  of  self-gratification,  illus- 
trated by  the  young  man  who,  with  all  that 
was  so  promising,  would  not  peril  his  happiness 
by  seeking  it  with  Christ  in  God. 

'*I  preached  with  intense  comfort,  and  by 
God*s  help  felt  how  sublime  a  thing  it  was  to  be 
His  ambassador.  I  felt  very  acutely  how  for 
our  sakes  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  were  placed 
in  so  trying  a  position,  and  was  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  governed 
us;  and  so  it  was  that  I  was  able  to  look  back 
from  the  future,  and  to  speak  as  I  shall  wish  I 
had  done.  It  would  be  most  ungrateful  in  me 
not  to  record  this  singular  mercy  of  God  to  me ; 
for  I  do  know,  and  rejoice  to  record  for  the 
strengthening  of  my  faith  in  prayer,  that  He 
did  it.    Thus  I  enjoyed  great  peace. 

'*  In  the  evening,  after  daundering  in  a  green 
field  with  a  path  through  it  which  led  to  the 
high  road,  and  while  sitting  on  a  block  of  granite, 
full  of  quiet  thoughts,  mentally  reposing  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  I  was  roused 
from  my  reverie  by  some  one  asking  me  if  I  was 
the  clergyman  who  had  preached  that  day.  I  was 
soon  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  Prince; 
when  her  Majesty  came  forward  and  said  with  a 
sweet,  kind,  and  smiling  face,  *We  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  sermon.'  She  then  asked 
ipe  how  my  father  was — what  was  the  name  of 
my  parish,  etc. ;  and  so,  after  bowing  and  smil- 
ing, they  both  continued  their  quiet  evening 
walk  alone.  And  thus  God  blessed  me,  and  I 
thanked  His  name«  I  posted  home  by  Glenshee 
— ^not  well— and  was  in  bed  all  the  week.  So 
ends  my  story.  I  read  its  commencement  and 
ending  to  remind  me  how  Gtod  is  always  faith- 
ful. '0  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  did  ye 
doubt  r" 

In  the  journal  of  her  life  in  the  Highlands, 
the  Queen  thus  alluded  to  the  service :  *'  October 
29, 1854. — ^We  went  to  kirk  as  usual  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  service  was  performed  by  the  Bev. 
Norman  Macleod  of  Glasgow,  son  of  Dr  Maoleod, 
and  anything  finer  I  never  heard.  The  sermon, 
entirely  extempore,  was  quite  admirable,  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  eloquent,  and  so  beautifully 
argued  and  put.  Mr  Macleod  showed  in  the 
sennon  how  we  all  tried  to  please  self,  and  live 
for  that,  and  in  so  doing  found  no  rest.  Christ 
had  oome  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  to  show 
how  we  were  to  Uve.  The  second  prayer  was 
very  touching ;  his  allusions  to  us  were  so  simple, 
saying,  after  his  mention  of  us,  'Bless  their 
children.'    It  gave  me  a  lump  in  my  throat,  as 


also  when  he  prayed  for  *  the  dying,  the  wounded* 
the  widow,  and  the  orphans.'  Every  one  came 
back  delighted ;  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to 
come  back  Arom  church  with  such  feelings!  The 
servants  and  the  Highlanders — ^all — ^were  equally 
delighted." 

While  in  this  connection  we  give  further  in- 
teresting particulars  regarding  his  visits  to 
Balmoral : 

**From  hie  Jonumal—Mosy  8,  1882. --I  am 
commanded  by  the  Queen  to  visit  at  Balmoral 
from  Saturday  till  Tuesday.  Few  things  could 
be  more  trying  to  me  than,  in  present  cirenra- 
stances,  to  meet  my  afflicted  sovereign  faoe  to 
face.  But  God,  who  calls  me,  will  aid  maw 
My  hope  is  in  Him,  and  He  will  not  put  me  to 
shame.  May  He  guide  me  to  speak  to  her 
fitting  truth  as  to  an  immortal  being,  a  sister  in 
humanity,  a  Queen  with  heavy,  heavy  trials  to 
endure,  and  such  duties  to  perform !  May  I  be 
kept  in  a  right  spirit,  loving,  peaceful,  truthful, 
wise,  and  sympathising,  carrjringthe  burthen  of 
her  who  is  my  sister  in  Christ  and  my  sovereign. 
Father,  speak  by  me  I " 

*<  7o  Mrs  MacUod—Balmoral,  May  12;  1802. 
—Ton  will  return  thanks  with  me  to  our  Father 
in  heaven  for  His  mercy  and  goodness  in  having 
hitherto  most  surely  guided  me  during  this 
time  which  I  felt  to  be  a  most  solemn  and  im- 
portant era  in  my  life.  All  has  passed  well — 
that  is  to  say,  God  enabled  me  to  speak  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public  to  the  Queen  in  such  a  way  as 
seemed  to  me  to  be  truth,  the  truth  in  God's 
sight — ^that  which  I  believed  she  needed,  though 
I  felt  it  would  be  very  trying  to  her  spirit  to 
receive  it  And  what  fills  me  with  deepest 
thanksgiving  is,  that  she  has  received  it,  and 
written  to  me  such  a  kind,  tender  letter  of 
thanks  for  it,  which  shall  be  treasured  in  my 
heart  while  I  live. 

*'  Prince  Alfred  sent  for  me  last  night  to  see 
him  before  going  away.  Thank  God,  I  spoke 
fully  and  frankly  to  him — ^we  were  alone — of  his 
difficulties,  temptations,  and  of  his  father's  ex- 
ample; what  the  nation  expected  of  him;  how, 
if  he  did  God's  will,  good  and  able  men  would 
rally  round  him;  how,  if  he  became  selfish,  a 
selfish  set  of  flatterers  would  truckle  to  him  aiid 
ruin  him,  while  caring  only  for  themselves.  He 
thanked  me  for  aU  I  said,  and  wished  me  to 
travel  with  him  to-day  to  Aberdeen,  but  the 
Queen  wishes  to  see  me  again.  I  am  so  thank- 
ful to  have  the  Duke  of  Atgyll  and  my  dear  friend 
Lady  Augusta  Bruce  herew  The  Duchess  of 
Athole  also— a  most  delightful,  real  woman." 

"From  hie  Journal— May  140.— Let  me  if 
possible  recall  some  of  the  incidents  of  these 
few  days  at  Balmoral,  which  in  after-yean  I 
may  read  with  interesti  when  memory  grom 
dim.    ... 

"After  dinner  I  was  summoned  unexpectedly 
to  the  Queen's  room.  She  was  alone.  She  mk 
me,  and  with  an  unutterably  sad  cxprsssioB 
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which  filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  at  once  began  to 
•peak  about  the  Prince.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  recall  distinctly  the  sequence  or  substance  of 
that  long  oonyersation.  She  spoke  of  his  excel- 
lences— his  love,  his  cheerfulness,  how  he  was 
ererything  to  her ;  how  all  now  on  earth  seemed 
dead  to  her.  She  said  she  never  shut  her  eyes 
to  trials,  but  liked  to  look  them  in  the  face; 
how  she  would  never  shrink  from  duty,  but  that 
all  was  at  present  done  mechanically ;  that  her 
highest  ideas  of  purity  and  love  were  obtained 
from  him,  and  that  Qod  could  not  be  displeased 
with  her  love.  But  there  was  nothing  morbid 
in  her  griet  I  spoke  freely  to  her  about  all  I 
felt  regarding  him — ^the  love  of  the  nation  and 
their  sympathy ;  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
bringing  before  her  the  reality  of  God's  love  and 
sympathy,  her  noble  calling  as  a  queen,  the 
value  of  her  life  to  the  nation,  the  blessedness  of 
pvayer. 

"iSiifu2ay.«-The  whole  hous^old.  Queen,  and 
Boyal  Family  were  assembled  at  10.15.  A 
temporary  pulpit  was  erected.  I  began  with  a 
short  prayer,  then  read  Job  zziii.,  Psalm  zlii., 
beginning  and  end  of  John  xiv.,  and  end  of 
Bevelations  vii.  After  the  Lord's  Prayer  I  ex- 
pounded Hebrews  xii.  1-12,  and  concluded  with 
prayer.  The  whole  service  was  less  than  an  hour. 
I  then  at  twelve  preached  at  Crathie  on  'AH 
things  are  ours.'  In  the  evening  at  Crathie  on 
'Awake,  thou  that  sleepest.'  The  household 
attended  both  services.  On  Monday  I  had 
another  long  interview  with  the  Queen.  She 
was  much  more  like  her  old  self — cheerful,  and 
full  of  talk  about  persons  and  things.  She  of 
oonrse  spoke  of  the  Prince.  She  said  that  he 
always  believed  he  was  to  die  soon,  and  that  he 
often  told  her  that  he  had  never  any  fear  of 
death.  I  saw  also  the  Princesses  Alice  and 
Helena,  each  by  herself.  No  words  of  mine  can 
express  the  deep  sympathy  I  have  for  these 
moumersL  From  my  soul  I  shall  ever  pray  for 
them  that  God  would  make  them  His  own  dear 
diildren. 

"What  a  drive  we  had  on  Monday  up  to  the 
faUs  of  the  Garbhalt!  The  great  pines,  the 
moasy  flooring  of  the  woods,  the  puce  streams, 
the  herds  of  deer,  the  awful  purple  of  the  hills, 
the  white  snow  on  their  tops,  the  enamelled 
grass  BO  characteristic  of  this  season,  the  marvel- 
kras  lights  I  Oh,  what  a  glorious  revelation  of 
Godl    I  returned  yesterday  full  of  praise. 

"The  more  I  leam  about  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  more  I  agree  with  what  the  Queen  said  to 
me  about  him  on  Monday,  'that  he  really  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  a  selfish  character,  or 
what  selfishness  was.'  And  on  whatever  day  his 
public  life  is  revealed  to  the  world,  I  feel  cer- 
tain this  will  be  recognised.  Dr  Becker,  to 
whom  I  was  complaining  of  Humboldt's  treat- 
Bient  of  the  Prince,  told  me  that  the  only  thing 
the  Prince  said  or  wrote  about  it  to  him  was,  *  I 
am  sorry  for  poor  Humboldt'     He  felt  that 


such  things  injured  one  whom  he  so  much  loved 
and  admired." 

"JVw»  hia  Journal—May  25,  1862.— I  re- 
turned last  night  from  Balmoral.  The  weather 
magnificent.  I  was  in  singularly  dull  spirits. 
I  saw  the  Queen  on  Sunday  night,  and  had  a 
long  and  very  confidential  talk  with  her.  I  feel 
she  wishes  me  to  utter,  as  I  do,  anything  which 
in  my  soul  I  feel  to  be  true,  and  according  to 
God's  will.  She  has  a  reasoning,  searching 
mind,  anxious  to  get  at  the  root  and  the  reality 
of  things,  and  abhors  all  shams,  whether  in 
word  or  deed.  Truly  I  need  a  higher  wisdom 
than  my  own  to  use  the  great  talent  God  has 
given  me  to  speak  the  truth  in  wisdom,  and  in 
love  without  fear  of  man." 

"7b  Mrs  Mad^od—Balmoral,  lUh  October 
186d. — ^The  Queen  is  pleased  to  command  me  to 
remain  here  till  Tuesday.  I  found  Mr  Cardwell 
had  been  in  the  Barony,  and,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Queen,  he  repeated  my  scold  about 
the  singing.  After  dinner,  the  Queen  invited 
me  to  her  room,  where  I  found  the  Princess 
Helena  and  Marchioness  of  Ely.  The  Queen  sat 
down  to  spin,  at  a  nice  Scotch  wheel,  whUe  I 
read  Bobert  Bums  to  her:  *Tam  o*  Shanter,' 
and  'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  her  favourite. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Hesse  sent  for  me  to 
see  their  children.  The  eldest,  Victoria,  whom 
I  saw  at  Darmstadt,  is  a  most  sweet  chUd ;  the 
youngest,  Elizabeth,  a  round,  fat  ball  of  loving 
good-nature.  I  gave  her  a  real  hobble,  such  as 
I  give  Polly.  I  suppose  the  little  thing  never 
got  anything  like  it,  for  she  screamed  and 
kicked  with  a  perfect  fwrore  of  delight,  would 
go  from  me  to  neither  father,  nor  mother,  or 
nurse,  to  their  great  merriment,  but  burled  her 
chubby  face  in  my  cheek,  until  I  gave  her 
another  right  good  hobble.  They  are  such  dear 
children.  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  message 
asking  me  to  go  and  see  him.  .  .  .  When  I 
was  there  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  fell  on  the 
waxcloth,  after  lunch,  with  such  a  thump  as 
left  a  swollen  blue  mark  on  his  forehead.  He 
cried  for  a  minute,  and  then  laughed  most 
bravely.  There  was  no  fuss  whatever  made 
about  him  by  mother,  father,  or  any  one;  yet  it 
must  have  been  very  sore,  and  I  would  have 
been  nervous  about  it  if  it  had  happened  to 
Polly.  He  is  a  dear,  sweet  child.  All  seem  to 
be  very  happy.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sant talk  in  the  garden.  Dear,  good  General 
Grey  drove  me  home." 

The  advice  he  sent  to  his  brother  Donald  when 
abroad  is  very  similar  in  point  to  Dr  Guthrie's 
desire  to  "jaw  away  "  with  everybody  :"  I  re- 
joice that  you  are  getting  into  good  French 
society.  See  as  many  persons  as  you  possibly 
can,  as  various  types  of  opinion  as  possible. 
Be  not  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance,  and  be 
always  asking,  and  you  will  leam  much.  Men, 
men— meet  men  1  Beware  with  intense  watch- 
fulness against  the  sensualising  tendency  of  ex- 
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citement  and  living  abroad.  The  society  of 
the  good  is  the  \msX  help  against  this  next  to 
devotion." 

He  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal 
on  his  birthday  in  1858:  "3d  Jane  again  I  I 
am  now  forty-six,  and  the  future  uncertain ! 
And  so  this  life  of  mine,  which  seems  to  me 
about  to  begin,  is  fast  ending!  I  declare  it 
makes  the  perspiration  break  out  on  my  brow. 
Oh !  cursed  idleness,  desultory  study,  want  of 
hard  reading  and  accurate  scholarship  when 
young— this  has  been  a  grievous  evil,  a  heavy 
burthen  to  me  all  my  life.  I  have  wanted  tools 
for  my  mental  powers.  Had  my  resources  been 
trained  by  art,  so  that  they  could  have  been 
wisely  directed  during  my  past  life,  I  feel  that 
I  could  have  done  something  to  have  made  me 
look  back  with  more  satisfaction  on  these 
bygone  years.  0  my  Father,  if  I  but  felt  assured 
that  I  should  be  a  little  child,  then  would  I 
never  mourn  the  loss  of  my  first  childhood,  nor 
fear  the  coming  on  of  my  old  age  I  Glory  to 
Thee,  now  and  for  ever,  that  I  have  been  bom 
twice  in  Thy  kingdom." 

Mr  Alexander  Strahan,  the  acute  and  enter- 
prising publisher,  when  looking  out  for  an 
editor  for  a  periodical  which  should  realise  Dr 
Arnold's  idea,  that  it  should  not  be  a  religious 
one,  and  yet  should  have  a  religious  spirit,  asked 
Norman  Macleod  to  become  editor  of  the  new 
venture.  *  After  due  consideration  he  consented, 
and  from  time  to  time,  up  till  his  death,  the 
works  by  which  he  became  known  to  the  public 
appeared  in  its  pages,  such  as  "The  Gold 
Thread,"  "Recollections  of  a  Highland  Parish," 
"Wee  Davie,"  "The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his 

*  "I  estoem  it  no  common  honour, **  writes  Mr 
Strahan,  *'  to  have  known  such  a  man  as  intdmately, 
I  believe,  as  any  one  outside  his  family  circle  knew 
him.  My  aoquaintanee  with  him  began  in  this  way. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  quite  un- 
known, I  formed  a  project  of  starting  a  magazine,  to 
contain  (aa  Dr  Arnold  puts  it)  not  so  much  articles  of 
a  religious  character  as  articles  of  a  general  charscter 
written  in  a  religious  spirit.  But  where  was  I  to 
find  a  fit  editor  for  it?  Whilst  I  was  pondering  this 
difficulty,  I  chanced  to  read  in  the  ScoUman  a  report 
of  a  chat  on  '  Cock  Robin,'  and  other  nunery  ballads 
and  stories,  which  Dr  Macleod  had  had  with  children, 
at  the  dose  of  an  examination  in  an  Ayrshire  school- 
room. His  words  seemed  to  me  so  kindly,  so  wise,  as 
well  as  witty ;  there  was  so  much  broad  humanity  in 
his  humour  that  I  said  to  myself, '  Here's  the  man,  if 
I  can  but  get  him.' 

"  I  offered  the  editorship  of  this  embiyo  periodical 
to  Dr  Madeod.  He  droUy  replied  that  his  only  qualifi- 
cation for  the  post  was  the  fact  that  for  ten  years  he 
bad  conducted  the  BdiviiurgK  Christian  Magazine, 
with  heavy  loss  to  himself  and  all  concerned.  This 
did  not  frighten  me,  however.  I  continued  to  im- 
portune him,  and  at  last  prevailed.  '  FII  become  the 
a4>taln,'  he  said,  '  provided  you  beo<»ne  the  sailing- 
master.  More  than  this  I  dare  not  undertake,  in  teoe 
of  my  heavy  polpit  and  parish  duties.""— irorman 
Macleod,  by  A,  Strahan. 


Son,"  "The  Starling,"  and  many  noble  sermons. 
The  Isst-mentioned  story  was  the  most  elabo* 
rated  of  anything  he  produced,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the  story  ^ 
does  not  centre,  as  in  most  novels,  on  the  love 
plot  A  circulation  of  over  70,000  copies  was 
speedily  gained  for  Good  Words,  and  now  it 
may  be  said  to  be  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  The  story  of  the  founding 
of  Good  Words  is  thus  given  in  his  memoir: 

"  Good  Words  was  not  projected  by  him,  bat 
by  the  publishers,  Mr  Strahan  and  his  partner 
Mr  Isbister.  When  Bfr  Strahan  (to  whose  en- 
terprise and  genius  as  a  publisher  the  msgarinn 
greatly  owed  its  success)  asked  him  to  become 
its  editor,  he  for  a  time  declined  to  accept  a 
task  involving  so  much  labour  and  anxiety. 
But  he  had  long  cherished  the  conviction  that 
a  periodical  was  greatly  required  of  the  type 
sketched  by  Dr  Arnold,  which  should  embrace 
as  great  a  variety  of  articles  as  those  which  give 
deserved  popularity  to  publications  professedly 
secular,  but  having  its  spirit  and  aim  dieting 
tively  Christian.  The  gulf  which  separated  the 
so-called  religious  and  the  secular  press  was^  in 
his  opinion,  caused  by  the  narrowness  and 
literary  weakness  of  even  the  best  religions 
magazines.  He  could  see  no  good  reason  for  leav- 
ing the  wholesome  power  of  fiction,  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  in  physicsl  and  social  science^ 
together  with  all  the  humour  and  fion  of  life,  to 
serials  which  excluded  Christianity  ttom  their 
pages.  His  experience  while  conducting  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Magaxins  served  only  to 
deepen  his  desire  to  have  an  ably- written  periodi- 
cal which  would  take  up  a  manly  range  of 
topics,  and  while  embracing  contributions  of  n 
directly  religious  character,  ^ould  consist  mainly 
of  articles  *on  common  subjects,  written,*  ns 
Arnold  said,  '  with  a  decidedly  Christian  tone.' 

"The  opposition  to  Good  Words,  which  he 
had  anticipated  from  a  section  of  the  religions 
world,  and  of  which  some  faint  murmurs  had 
already  reached  him,  at  last  broke  out  with  a 
violence  for  which  he  was  certainly  not  pre- 
pared.    The  Record  newspaper  pobliahed  n 
series  of  criticisms  of  the  magadne,  especially 
referring    to   the  contributions  of    Principal 
Tullocb,  Dr  Lee,  Dr  Caird,  and  Dr  Madeod^ 
which,  besides  wrath  and  bittemessv  displayed 
so  much  deliberate  dishonesty,  that  he  was 
utterly  shocked  by  the  revelation  it  gave  of  the 
spirit  reigning  in  the  narrower  drde  of  the 
*  Evangelical'  world.    The  maledictions  of  the 
Record,  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  widely  circulated  in  Ei^gland  and  Sco^and^ 
were  caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  kindred  oigssi 
throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  editor  of  the  offending  periodical  ta 
object  of  suspicion  to  many  whose  goodwill  ha 
valued.    A  ludicrous  anti-climax  was  reached 
in  the  controversy  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogle  gravely  'overtored*  the  Gential 
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Anembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  take  Quod 
Words  into  its  consideratioii.  If  Dr  Macleod 
was  indignant  nnder  this  treatment,  he  was  still 
more  grieved  and  ashamed.  He  never,  however, 
loet  the  confidence  of  the  healthier  '  Evangelical ' 
party  in  all  Churches,  and  an  able  exposure  of 
the  spiteful  character  of  the  criticisms  in  the 
Beeord  which  appeared  in  the  Pairioi,  did  much 
even  to  remove  the  suspicions  under  which  he 
lay  with  the  weaker  brethren. 

"In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  attacked 
by  the  JRecord,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  little  ground  there  was  for  the 
moet  serious  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
as  editor.  He  had  asked  a  celebrated  novelist,  a 
personal  friend,  for  whose  character  and  opinions 
he  ever  retained  unqualified  respect,  to  write 
the  tale  for  the  following  year.  But  when  the 
story  was  submitted  to  him,  he  saw  that  it  was 
sot  suitable  for  the  magazine.  There  was,  of 
course,  nothing  morally  wrong  in  its  tone,  but 
as  all  its  'religious'  people  were  drawn  of  a 
type  which  justly  deserved  the  lash  of  the 
satirist,  he  felt  that  to  publish  it  in  Good  Words 
would  be  to  lend  the  sanction  of  its  conductors 
to  what  he  had  long  considered  the  ii^'ustice  of 
modem  novelists  in  ignoring  healthy  Christian- 
ity. A  friendly  correspondence  followed,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  editor  and  his  friend 
had  misunderstood  each  other;  but  so  deter- 
mined was  Dr  Macleod  and  his  publishers  not 
to  compromise  the  character  of  Good  Words, 
that  the  forfeit  of  £500  was  paid  and  the  story 
declined. 

"From  his  Journal— Lauder,  Feb,  22, 1861. 
— ^I  have  been  reading  M'Cheyne.  How  thank- 
ful I  should  be  if  I  had  a  thousandth  part  of 
his  devotedness.  How  simple,  yet  how  diffi- 
cult! Who  can  doubt  human  corruption  and 
atter  vileness,  when  we  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
vote ourselves  to  God." 

"June  S.~This  day  enter  my  fiftieth  year- 
half  a  century  old. 

'  Would  that  my  tongue  eould  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  mei' 

"Verily  God's  mercies  are  more  than  can  be 
numbered.  I  desire  Thee,  God,  to  help  me  to 
live  more  nsefiUly,  more  devotedly  to  Thee; 
aady  above  all  other  things,  to  have  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  His  mind  towards  all  men,  so  as 
to  be  in  everything  a  fellow-worker  with  Himself. 

"Many  good  people  don't  understand  the 
purpose  of  Oood  Words,  and  so  it  sometimes 
shocks  or  scnUches  them — so  much  so  that  the 
Tract  Society  of  Edinburgh  have,  I  hear,  de- 
bated how  far  they  can  patronise  it;  and  I 
know  the  'Pure  Literature'  (pure  water,  and 
sometimes  pure  nonsense)  Society  of  London 
won't  recommend  it  They  don't  think  *  Wee 
Davie '  * — ^my  dear  wee  mannie  I— sufficiently  up 

«  "Wee  Savie  "  wm  written  in  his  twother  Donald's 


to  the  mark  of  piety  because  it  omits  important 
truth— just  as  St  James's  Epistle  and  various 
other  books  of  the  Bible  do  I  From  my  heart  I 
regret  this,  because  I  believe  it  is  the  fusion' 
less,  unreal,  untruthful,  'pious'  story -telling, 
which  some  of  our  tract  societies  alone  patron- 
ise, that  has  produced  the  story-telling  without 
piety,  but  with  more  truth  and  more  trash, 
which  is  devoured  by  the  working  •  classes. 
Now  I  have  a  purpose — ^a  serious,  solemn  pur- 
pose— ^in  Oood  Words,  I  wish  in  this  peculiar 
department  of  my  ministerial  work  to  which  I 
have  been  called,  and  in  which  I  think  I  have 
been  blessed,  '  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  by  all  means  gain  some.'  I  can- 
not, therefore^  write  stories  merely  as  a  literary 
man,  to  give  amusement,  or  as  works  of  art 
only,  but  must  always  keep  before  me  the  one 
end  of  leading  souls  to  know  and  love  God. 
Most  popular  stories  are  based  on  the  natural ; 
the  finest  characters  are  assumed  to  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  old  man,  at  all  events  to  have 
been  irrespective  of  any  knowledge  and  recogni- 
tion of  Christ.  Now  I  believe,  in  my  soul,  that 
all  which  one  discovers  of  out-and-out  good 
among  men,  really  and  truly,  is  ever  found,  as 
a  fact,  to  have  arisen  from  the  recognition  of 
the  supernatural — a  power  coming  to  the  soul 
through  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  I  must  make 
this  the  open  and  confessed  source  of  strength 
in  my  characters,  because  I  find  it  in  society  as 
well  as  in  the  Bible.  But,  again,  in  writing 
sketches  of  character,  I  must  also  give  that 
mixture  of  clay  which  all  of  us  have,  and  ex- 
press the  inner  life  in  print,  just  as  I  see  it 
expressed  in  actual  life ;  and  I  am  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  my  life-sketches  are  truer  far  as 
tracts  than  those  productions  are  which  make 
working-men,  ay,  young  children,  speak  like 
Eastern  patriarchs  or  old  apostles.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  idea  as  to  how  Oood  Words  should 
be  conducted,  and  I  cannot,  of  course,  realise  it 
as  I  wish  to  do,  but  I  have  a  purpose  which  I 
believe  to  be  right,  and  can  therefore  pray  to 
Christ  to  bless  it ;  and  can  also  humbly,  but 
firmly,  go  ahead,  whatever  the  religious  world 
may  say.  I  know  that  I  seek  so  to  conduct  it 
that  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  it  beside 
me  on  my  death-bed.  If  it  is  not  pleasing  to 
Christ,  from  my  soul  I  desire  that  He  may  bring 
it  to  nought" 

"To  A,  Strahan,  Bsq.—lS6S,    Friday,--! 
send,  for  yourself  only,  the  enclosed  hints  from 

.    Now  you  know  the  real  love  he  has  to  us 

personally,  and  to  O,  W.  1  therefore  value 
such  hints,  though  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know 
to  what  he  alludes.  But  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  a  single  expression  being  printed 


manse  at  Lauder,  during  a  snowstorm,  and  was  fin- 
ished after  two  sittings.  When  Norman  tried,  on  its 
completion,  to  read  it  aloud,  he  was  more  than  once 
BO  choked  with  tears  that  he  bad  to  lay  It  down. 


by  us  which  the  weakest  Christian  could  be 
pained  by,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  see  every 
MS.  or  proof  before  being  printed  off.  I,  as  a 
minister,  am  more  conversant  than  yon  can  be 
with  religious  topics  and  the  pulse  of  the  re- 
ligious world.  Besides,  as  you  also  know,  my 
chief  delight  in  Good  Words  is  its  power  of 
doing  good.  Grod  knows  this  is  more  precious 
to  me  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  on  earth  could 
be." 

Although  this  magazine  may  have  declined 
somewhat  in  popularity  and  influence  since 
his  death,  it  has  accomplished  much  in  bring- 
ing the  thoughts  of  many  cultured  minds  down 
to  the  masses,  and  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  a  good  and  wholesome  literature. 

The  fun  and  drollery,  as  well  as  the  deep 
earnestness  of  his  table-talk,  could  not  of  course 
be  preserved.  But  his  letters  and  occasional 
poems,  which  have  been  preserved,  are  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  it.  His  brother  Donald  thus 
writes  of  his  method  of  training  his  children : 

**He  was  so  much  in  sympathy  with  them 
that  he  seemed  to  grow  with  their  growth  from 
their  earliest  years.  When  he  was  worn  out 
with  study  his  resort  was  the  nursery,  where  he 
would  invent  all  sorts  of  games,  turn  chairs  up- 
side down  to  represent  ships,  rig  up»newsi>aper8 
as  mimic  sails,  and  give  the  baby  an  imaginary 
voyage  round  the  room.  Or  he  would  in  the 
evenings  lie  on  the  sofa  or  floor,  with  all  the 
little  ones  nestled  about  him,  listening  to 
music,  or  telling  them  the  wonderful  adventures 
of  'Little  Mrs  Brown'  and  *Abel  Feragus.' 
These  stories  went  on  like  the  'Arabian  Nights,' 
with  new  incidents  invented  for  each  fresh  occa- 
sion. They  Vere  all  told  dramatically,  and  often 
the  fun  was  so  great  that  he  would  himself  laugh 
as  heartily  as  the  children.  But  he  had  a  higher 
object  in  view  than  mere  amusement  when  com- 
posing his  nursery  tales ;  they  were  never  with- 
out an  under-current  of  moral  teaching,  and 
never  failed  to  impress  lessons  of  kindness, 
generosity,  bravery,  and  truth.  He  never  left 
home  for  any  length  of  time  without  bringing 
some  little  memento  to  each  child,  and  to  each 
servant  as  well  Carrying  out  this  principle  of 
companionship  with  his  children,  he  would 
watch  for  their  return  when  they  had  been  at 
any  holiday  entertainment,  and  have  them  '  tell 
fh>m  the  beginning '  all  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
When  in  the  Highlands  during  summer,  he  en- 
tered like  one  of  themselves  into  all  their  amuse- 
ments. They  remember  with  special  delight 
one  moonlight  night,  when,  sdatica  notwith- 
standing, he  insisted  on  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  them,  and  became  so  excited  with 
the  game,  that  although  both  shoes  had  fallen 
off,  he  continued  rushing  over  the  grass  and 
through  the  bushes  till  they  were  all  exhausted, 
his  wife  in  vain  entreating  him  to  take  care. 
His  desire  was,  in  short,  to  possess  their  frank 
confidence,  and  to  make  their  memory  of  home 


thoroughly  happy,  and  in  both  these  respects 
his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  abundant  suc- 
cess. It  was  quite  characteristic  of  him  that 
he  made  it  a  principle  always  to  keep  his  word 
with  his  children,  even  in  trifles,  and  to  avoid 
the  irritation  of  fault-finding  in  little  thingiL 
Only  on  two  points  was  he  unoompromimug 
even  to  sternness.  The  slightest  appearance  of 
selfishness  or  of  want  of  truth  was  at  onea 
severely  dealt  with ;  but  when  the  rebuke  wa« 
given,  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  he  took  pains 
to  make  the  culprit  feel  that  confidence  was 
completely  restored,  for  he  believed  that  the 
preservation  of  self-respect  was  as  important  a 
point  as  any  in  the  education  of  a  child.  These 
summers,  spent  with  his  family  in  the  High- 
lands, were  full  of  a  glory  which  every  year 
seemed  only  to  deepen.  Whether  at  his  favourite 
Cuilchenna,  on  the  Linnhe  Loch  with  its  majestic 
views  of  Glencoe,  or  Qlengoar,  or  at  Java  Lodge 
in  Mull,  conmianding  '  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramas in  Europe,'  or  at  Aird's  Bay,  fronting  tbd 
Buachaill  Etive  and  Ben  Cruachan,  or  at  Qeddes, 
with  its  hallowed  associations,  he  entered  into 
the  joy  of  nature  with  a  rapture  even  greater 
than  in  youth."    .    .    . 

"  This  participation  in  the  amusements  of  his 
children  passed  naturally,  as  they  grew  older, 
into  the  higher  companionship  of  sharing  all 
their  pursuits  and  studies.    His  method  of  con- 
veying to  them  religious  instruction  was  as  effec- 
tive as  it  was  simple.    He  trained  them  to  speak 
to  him  on  religious  subjects,  and  tell  him  their 
difficulties,  and  so  educated  them  in  the  truest 
sense.    Especially  in  later  years,  when  his  Sun- 
day evenings  were  not  so  fully  occupied  with 
public  duty,  he  spent  hours  that  were  as  happy 
to  them  as  to  himself,  in  hearing  what  they  had 
to  say,  while  some  parts  of  Scripture  was  read  in 
common.    However  trivial  the  idea  or  the  diifi- 
culty  of  the  child  might  seem  to  others^  he  al- 
ways dealt  carefully  with  it,  and  tried  by  means 
of  it  to  impress  some  principle  which  was  wosth 
remembering.    'When  I  asked  him  about  any- 
thing I  did  not  understand,'  writes  one  of  his 
daughters,  'my  dear  father  would  say,  ''That's 
right.    On  your  way  through  '^^  yonll  corns 
across  many  a  stumbling-block  that  you  will 
think  quite  Impassable,  but  always  come  to  your 
father,  for  he's  an  old  traveller  who  can  show 
you  a  path  through  many  a  difficulty. "  I  treasurs 
what  he  said  to  me  when  I  spoke  to  him  about 
some  fault  of  natural  temperament:   "Don't 
be  discouraged.    It  involves  in  many  ways  a 
benefit    The  cure  is  to  think  more  about  God. 
Look  at  yourself  as  much  as  yon  can  as  yoa 
think  He  would  look  at  you,  and  look  on  others 
in  the  same  way."    Oh  that  I  w«rs  like  him  I 
Such  trust,  such  love,  such  utter  fotgotHnlnesi 
of  self,  Budi  sympathy  and  charity  and  eneigyl 
Surely  these  things  are  bom  with  people^  sad 
not  acquirements.     Yet  he  once  said  to  mi^ 
"  Ton  have  no  right  to  bbme  your  aatxual  dis> 
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pontioii.  By  so  doing  yon  blame  God  who 
gaYe  it  to  yon.  No  quality  is  bad  unless  per- 
rerted."'" 

Of  his  preaching,  Dean  Stanley  thns  im)te  in 
the  TiiM9:  "Other  preachers  we  have  heard, 
both  in  England  and  France,  more  learned, 
mora  eloquent,  more  penetrating  to  particular 
audiences^  but  no  preacher  has  arisen,  within 
our  experience,  with  an  equal  power  of  riveting 
the  general  attention  of  the  varied  congregations 
of  modem  times.    .    .    .    None  who  so  com- 
bined the  self-control  of  the  prepared  discourse 
with  the  directness  of  extemporaneous  effort; 
none  with  whom  the  sermon  approached  so 
nearly  to  its  original  and  proper  idea— of  a  con- 
versation—a serious  conversation,  in  which  the 
fleeting  thought,  the  unconscious  objection  of 
the  listeners,  seemed  to  be  readily  caught  up  by 
a  passing  parenthesis — a  qualifying  word  of  the 
speaker ;  so  that,  in  short,  the  speaker  seemed 
to  throw  himself  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
soul  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  led  captive 
against  their  will  by  something  more  than  elo- 
quence."   Mr  Qladstone  in  writing  of  him  has 
remarked  that,  **  He  stands  out  as  having  sup- 
plied, after  Dr  Chalmen,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  in  the  history  of  Plresbyterian- 
ism.   In  some  respects,  much  after  Dr  Chalmers ; 
in  others  probably  before  him.    He  had  not,  so 
far  as  we  see,  the  philosophic  faculty  of  Chalmers, 
nor  his  intensity,  nor  his  goi^eous  gift  of  elo- 
quence, nor  his  commanding  passion,  nor  his 
absolute  simplicity,  nor  his  profound,  and,  to 
others,  sometimes  embarrassing  humility.  Chal- 
mers, whose  memory,  at  a  period  more  than  forty 
years  back,  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  was,  indeed,  a  man  greatly 
lifted  out  of  the  region  of  mere  flesh  and  blood. 
He  may  be  compared  with  those  figures  who,  in 
Church  history  or  legend,  are  represented  as 
risen  into  the  fdr  under  the  influence  of  religious 
emotion.     Macleod,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
more  shrewdness,  more  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  far  greater  elasticity  and  variety  of  mind. 
Chalmers  was  rather  a  man  of  one  idea,  at  least 
one  idea  at  a  time ;  Macleod  receptive  on  all 
hands  and  in  all  ways.    Chalmers  had  a  certain 
clumsiness,  as  of  physical,  so  of  mental  gait ; 
ICadeod  was  brisk,  ready,  mobile.    Both  were 
men  devoted  to  God ;  eminently  able,  earnest, 
energetic ;  with  great  gifts  of  oratory  and  large 
ofganising  power.     A  Church  that  had  them 
not  may  well  envy  them  to  a  Church  that  had 
them.    Nor  do  they  stand  alone.    The  Ftesby- 
terianism  of  Scotland,  which  has  dene  but  little 
for  liteiratnre  or  for  theology,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, been  adorned,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  by 
the  names  of  many  remarkable  persons,  men  of 
high  and  pure  character:  with  great  gifts  of 
government  and  oonstruction,  like  Candlish ;  of 
winning  and  moving  oratory  like  Guthrie ;  and 
only  a  notable  feriility  in  the  production  of  such 
men  could  have  enabled  the  National  Establish- 


ment of  that  small  country  to  endure  the  fearful 
drain,  which  has  been  brought  upon  it,  since  its 
establishment  at  the  Revolution,  by  repeated 
catastrophes  within  its  borders." 

In  company  with  Mr  Strahan  the  publisher, 
and  his  brother  Donald,  he  visited  Palestine 
early  in  1864.  The  outline  of  this  journey  was 
given  to  the  world  in  Ooai  Words  under  the 
title  of  **  Eastward."  He  enjoyed  the  trip  thor- 
oughly. In  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  oonvenership  of  the  India  Mission  by  ihe 
General  Assembly.  This  oflSce  he  accepted, 
mission  work  having  all  along  taken  strong 
possession  of  his  spirit.  « Thank  God,"  he 
wrote  in  his  journal,  "for  calling  me  in  my 
advanced  years  to  so  glorious  and  blessed  a 
work.  ...  I  wish  £10,000  a  year  at  least, 
and  ten  men  at  least,  to  preach  Christ  to  India. 
If  I  had  not  faith  in  Christ  I  should  despair." 
A  speech  made  in  1866  led  to  a  severe  contro- 
versy on  the  authority  on  whieh  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  rested.  He  felt  that  he  had 
lost  much  influence  in  Scotland  through  it,  but 
he  believed  that  the  next  generation  would  reap 
freedom  from  it  In  1867  he  was  appointed, 
along  with  Dr  Watson  of  Dundee,  to  visit  the 
mission  field,  and  represent  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  India.  He  left  for  India  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  "They  were  welcomed,"  writes  his 
brother,  "  as  friends  by  the  representatives  and 
agents  of  every  Church  and  mission,  from  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India  down 
to  the  poorest  native  catechist,  and  received  from 
them  all  every  possible  aid  and  information. 
They  enjoyed  the  frankest  intercourse  with  edn* 
cated  natives  of  all  varieties,  of  creed  and  of  no 
creed,  and  with  the  conductors  of  the  press,  religi- 
ous and  secular.  Christian  and  Hindoo."  "  The 
presence  of  Dr  Macleod,"  wrote  the  Friend  of 
India,  "has  cheered  many  a  worker  and  helped 
to  enlighten  many  a  doubter.  More  remarkable 
than  his  receptive  power,  amounting  to  genius, 
which  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
abstruse  political  questions;  more  striking  than 
his  marvellous  conversational  gifts;  more  im- 
pressive than  his  public  speeches,  have  been  his 
sermons.  That  is  the  perfection  of  art  without 
art.  Of  his  three  sermons  in  Calcutta  two  were 
addressed  to  doubters,  being  devoted  to  a  semi- 
philosophical  exposition  of  our  Lord's  divinity 
and  atonement  He  spoke  as  a  man  to  men, 
not  as  a  priest  to  beings  of  a  lower  order;  he 
reasoned,  as  one  who  had  himself  felt  the  dark- 
ness, avowedly  to  help  those  who  were  still  in 
the  gloom.  Affectation  seems  as  foreign  to  the 
character  as  it  is  to  the  thought  of  this  John 
Bright  of  the  pulpit  The  lesson  taught  to 
preachers  by  the  crowds  of  high  and  low  who 
flocked  to  hear  him  was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
truth  and  honesty,  guided  by  faith  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  self,  and  expressed  in  manly  speech 
face  to  face,  will  restore  to  the  pulpit  a  far 
higher  function  than  the  press  has  taken  from  it" 
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He  was  prostrated  by  illness  at  Calcatta,  and 
obliged  suddenly  to  leave  the  conntry.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  after  his 
retom,  he  gave  an  address,  embracing  the  result 
of  his  visit  to  India,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. His  "Peeps  at  the  Far  East,"  contri- 
buted to  Ow)d  Words,  gave,  as  we  have  said,  his 
impressions  of  India.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
Moderator  ef  the  Scotch  General  Assembly. 
"The  moderatorship  was  a  time  of  great  peace 
of  heart,"  he  afterwards  wrote.  After  the 
Assembly  he  attended  an  anti-patrtnage  com- 
mittee in  London.  His  wish  regarding  the 
Church  was  to  re-build  it  on  a  foundation  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  include  the  P^resbyteriamsm  of 
Scotland.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  the  work- 
ings of  Voluntaryism  in  America  and  in  this 
country,  he  became  convinced  that,  when  exist- 
ing alone,  it  became  insufficient  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  Church  in  poor  districts.  He 
resumed  his  work  of  addressing  presbyteries 
and  public  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  on  behoof  of  his  India  Mission.  He 
expressed  himself  thus  as  to  the  life  led  on  many 
country  farms:  **I  have  the  poorest  possible 
opinion  of  the  morality,  the  common  decency 
that  is  too  frequently  observed  on  the  farms  of 

Scotland.    As  Dr  Chalmers  said  of ,  so  I 

may  say  of  a  mass  of  our  agriculturists— they 
are  a  set  of  '  galvanised  divoU '  (sods)."  And  so 
they  may  long  continue  until  the  introduction  ef 
steam  and  other  machinery  shall  lighten  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  shorten  the  hours  of 
labeur,  and  leave  sufficient  vitality  in  the  ani- 
mal frame  of  the  labourer  to  make  intellectual 
labour  something  of  a  pleasure.  While  denying 
the  canon  of  criticism  which  would  do  away 
with  the  religious  moral — ^pointing  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  even  exclude  Christ's  teaching  by 
parables,  and  would  stop  himself  or  any  minister 
from  writing  stories,  he  had  this  to  say  regard- 
ing the  ordinary  work  of  the  novelist:  "I  so 
hate  those  eternal  love-stories,  this  everlasting 
craving  after  a  sweetheart !  I  wish  they  would 
marry  in  the  first  chapter  and  be  done  with  it. 
Is  there  nothing  to  interest  human  beings  but 
marriage?  What  a  fuss  to  make  about  those 
two  when  in  love  I " 

The  busy  life  which  he  led  at  this  time 
maybe  seen  from  the  following  letter  to  his 
publisher: 

**  Whatever  may  be  my  fiEmlt,  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  my  chariot-wheels  tarrying,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  prove : 

**  Friday,  ZOth  Scptember.—heft  Glasgow  for 
Aberdeen  at  nine  P.M.,  arrived  at  Aberdeen  at 
three  A.  M. 

"Saturday,  IH  October.—Lett  for  Balmoral 
Dined  with  Her  Bi^jesty. 

** October  SL— Preached  a  sermon  on  'War 
and  God's  Judgments,*  which  the  Queen  asks  me 
to  publish,  and  to  dedicate  to  herself,  as  soon 
as  possible— not  a  line  having  been  written.        | 


*' October  S.— Joined  my  wife  in  Perthshire^ 
dead  beat. 

**  October  4. —Bested  my  chariot-wheelB  and 
greased  them. 

**  October  5. — Betumed  to  Glas^w,  and 
answered  twenty  letters;  wrote  long  minutes 
for  Sealkote  and  Calcutta;  had  prayer-meetiqg 
in  the  evening. 

** October  6.— Commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  left  at  seven  A.M.  for  Dunrobin,  220 
miles  ofL  Dined  at  half-past  nine,  left  the 
drawing-room  at  half-past  one  A.M.,  and  smok- 
ing-room at  half-past  three.  Left  per  train  at 
six  A.X.,  and  never  halted  five  minutes,  being 
past  time,  until  I  reached  Glasgow,  at  half-past 
six  P.M. 

**  October  7.— A  weary  Saturday,  to  prepare 
two  new  sermons  for  Sunday  amidst  manifold 
interruptions. 

"  October  8.— Preached  twice. 

** October  9. — Again  dead  beat,  and  went  to 
see  my  old  mother  the  first  time  for  six  weeks. 

"Oc/o6er  10. — Returned,  and  received  a  letter 
f^m  a  patient  friend,  asking,  *  Why  tairy  thy 
chariot-wheels  ? ' !  I !  I 

*' Bother  the  chariot- wheels  I 

"  I  am  as  nervous  as  an  old  cat" 

Again  he  wrote:  ''As  a  public  man  I  am 
worked  firom  six  a.m.  till  ten  p.m.,  and  if  a  man 
must  be  occupied  twenty-four  hours  in  killing 
rats  or  planting  carrots  it  is  practically  the  same 
to  him,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  as  if  he  were 
attacking  Paris." 

His  health  was  so  precarious  in  the  beginning 
of  1871  that  he  sought  quiet  and  rest  at  Bms 
for  a  time.    The  hymn,  *' Trust  in  God  and  do 
the  Bight,"  he  published  in  Good  Worde  in 
1872.    He  now  keenly  felt  the  pressure  of  his 
severe  labours,  but  devoted  himself  with  even 
more  conscientiousness  than  ever  to  pulpit  pre- 
paration.   His  call  for  men  and  money  for  hia 
beloved  India  Mission  had  not  met  with  a 
ready  response  from  his  own  Church.     The 
closing  words  of  an  address  he  gave  at  8t 
Andrews  were:  "  If  by  the  time  next  Geneiai 
Assembly  arrives  neither  of  those  are  forthcom- 
ing, there  is  one  who  wishes  he  may  find  a 
grave ! "    The  death  of  his  spiritual  friend,  John 
Macleod  Campbell,  also  affected  Mm  deeply. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1878  he  delivered  with  gnal 
clearness  and  power  a  telling  speech  on  Indian 
Missions,  giving  the  oondusions  he  had  azrived 
at  regarding  the  way  in  which  mission  work 
should  be  conducted  there.    It  was  his  last  gnat 
effort;  he  preached  but  once  in  hia  own  church 
afterwards.     He  was  stricken  dow^  ahortly 
afterwards,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  had  a  dnam. 
"  I  thought,"  he  said,  *'  the  whole  Po^jaub  wu 
suddenly  Christianised,  and  such  nobla  feUow% 
with  their  native  churches  and  deigy."    He 
passed  away  in  the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  for»> 
noon,  16th  June  187SL 
The  news  of  his  death  eraated  a  profosnd 
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impression  wherever  it  was  known.  The  Qneen 
sent  an  affectionate  note  of  inquiry  and  condoU 
ence.  Other  letters  of  condolence  flowed  in 
from  all  quarters.  Dean  Stanley  Mrrote  a  sketch 
of  his  life  for  the  TiiMs,  while  appreciative 
papers  api)eared  in  the  magazines.  A  tablet  to 
his  memory  has  been  erected  in  Loudoun  Parish 
Church.     Two  stained  windows  have  been  in- 


serted in  Crathie  Church  to  his  memory,  by 
command  of  the  Queen.  His  ashes  rest  at 
Campsie,  and  as  the  great  funeral  procession 
moved  with  them  to  their  last  resting-place,  a 
brawny  working-man  was  heard  to  say,  "  There 
goes  Korman  Macleod ;  if  he  had  done  no  more 
than  what  he  did  for  my  soul,  he  would  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever." 


HENEY    WAKD    BEECHER 

[1813 ^.] 


In  New  York,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr 
Beecher,  and  hearing  him  preach  and  lecture  on 
several  occasions.  He  is  a  man  so  singular  as 
not  easily  to  be  classed  or  compared  with  others. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  old  Boston  saying,  than  man- 
kind was  divisible  into  three  classes — the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  Beechers  1  * 

He  is  led  by  his  impulsive  nature  to  say  and 
do  the  strangest  things  at  times,  and  yet  in 
most  cases  one  can  feel  a  noble  Christian  heart 
throbbing  underneath.  Take  a  single  case: 
Beecher  was  walking  down  the  Bowery  one 
day,  when  he  noticed  a  poor  little  withered  boy 
sitting  on  the  kerb-stone  selling  matches.  He 
stopped,  spoke  to  the  little  fellow,  and  found 
that  he  was  a  poor  castaway  child,  likely  to 
perish  for  want  of  proper  care.  Beecher  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  the  boy  if  he 
could  sing. 

Yes;  he  sometimes  tried. 

"  Let  me  hear  you,"  said  Beecher. 

The  boy  began  to  sing;  Beecher  stood  with 
folded  arms,  listening.  A  crowd  began  to  col- 
lect. 

"Very  good,"  said  Beecher,  when  the  boy 
finished ;  "let  me  hear  another." 

By  the  time  the  second  song  was  finished,  a 
large  crowd  had  gathered.  Beecher  bent  down, 
took  the  little  boy,  slung  him  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  faced  the  crowd. 

"Now,  my  little  fellow,"  he  said,  "there  are 
listeners  for  you ;  give  them  a  song." 

The  child,  perched  on  the  great  preacher^s 
shoulder,  sang  again.  As  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished, Beecher  asked  the  little  fellow  for  his 
cap,  and  went  round  the  crowd,  holding  it  out 
for  contributions.  In  a  few  minutes,  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  dollars  was  collected. 
Beecher  took  the  boy  to  a  friend's  o£3ce,  got 
him  dothed  and  provided  for,  and  the  balance 
of  money  banked  for  his  use.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  all  the  details,  but  there  undoubtedly  yon 
have  the  man. 

*f^ram*' The  Americans  at  Home."  By  David  Vacme. 


In  America,  Beecher  is  an  independent  power. 

Wherever  he  lectures  or  preaches  people 
crowd  to  hear  him ;  his  sermons  are  printed  in 
the  newspapers  as  far  west  as  California ;  demo- 
crats abhor  him;  grog-sellers  dread  him;  Prince- 
ton theologians  shake  their  heads  over  his  theo- 
logy; but  everywhere,  liked  or  disliked,  the 
name  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  known,  and 
his  power  recognised. 

The  Southern  people  only  know  him  as  an 
uncompromising  antagonist  of  slavery,  and  a 
preacher  of  the  "isms"  which  they  regard  as 
the  damnation  of  America.  There  was  a  time 
when  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a  day's 
purchase  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  It 
is  said  that  a  literary  lady  from  the  South, 
visiting  Brooklyn  before  the  war,  went  to  hear 
Beecher  as  she  would  have  gone  to  see  a  ghoul. 
She  was  surprised  to  hear  an  earnest  Gospel 
sermon.  She  went  back  and  heard  another 
even  more  unexceptionable  than  the  %aL  She 
went  and  heard  him  at  meetings  too,  till  her 
preconceived  opinion  of  him  was  entirely 
changed.  She  sought  an  introduction,  and 
said,  after  some  conversation,  **  Mr  Beecher,  the 
South  misunderstands  you,  and  you  misunder- 
stand the  South.  I  want  you  to  come  and  see 
Dixie  for  yourself,  and  let  the  Southern  people 
hear  you." 

"Madam,"  said  Beecher,  "my  neck  is  short, 
and  not  handsome ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  God 
has  given  me,  and  I  had  rather  retain  it  in  its 
natural  state  than  have  it  elongated  by  external 
appliances." 

This  was  at  a  time  when  Southern  feeling  was 
exasperated  beyond  the  point  of  endurance  by 
Nortiiem  movements  against  slavery. 

Even  now,  the  feelings  engendered  by  that 
angry  controversy  rankle  in  the  Southern  breast 
It  struck  me  sometimes  that  the  firm  Southern 
belief  in  the  existence  of  hell  was  moored  to  the 
felt  necessity  for  some  place  of  torment  for 
Wendell  Phillips,  Lloyd  Garrison,  >  and  the 
whole  family  of  Beechers.  I  scarcely  ever  met 
a  Southerner  who  had  any  hope  of  the  salvation 
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of  Mra  Stowe.  The  feelisg  is  that  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  of  itself  was  enough  to  drag  the 
whole  of  Kew  England  to  endless  perdition, 
even  supposing  that  world  of  "isms"  to  have 
ever  had  any  opposite  tendency.  There  ap- 
peared in  some  minds  to  be  a  certain  glimmer- 
ing of  hope  for  Henry  Ward.  I  met  with  good 
Southerners  who  seemed,  since  Beecher's  address 
on  behalf  of  General  Lee*s  College,  to  cherish  a 
desperate  hope  that,  after  a  few  thousand  years 
of  purgatorial  fire,  he  might  find  a  way  of  ap- 
proach on  his  knees  to  the  heaven  of  redeemed 
planters.  The  Southern  people  will  think  more 
of  Beecher  when  they  know  him  better.  Even 
Parson  Brownlow,  visiting  Brookljm  in  his  pro- 
slavery  days,  and  attending  service  at  Plymouth 
Church,  wrote  back  to  his  friends  in  Tennessee : 
''If  any  of  you  ever  find  your  way  to  heaven, 
don't  be  surprised  if  you  meet  Beecher  I " 

Beecher  is,  in  New  York,  what  Spurgeon  is  in 
London,  and  what  Dr  Guthrie  used  to  be  in 
Edinburgh.  Every  one  visiting  the  empire  city 
is  expected  to  hear  him.  His  church  is  in 
Brooklyn,  itself  a  city  of  immense  size,  lying 
across  the  river  from  New  York,  as  Birkenhead 
lies  from  Liverpool  Plymouth  Church  is  away 
in  one  of  the  side  streets,  but  you  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  it  if  you  are  on  your  way  to 
Beecher's.  At  ten  in  the  morning  or  sis  in  the 
evening,  cross  at  the  Fulton  Ferry  and  follow 
the  crowd;  or,  if  you  are  in  Brooklyn,  come 
down  in  the  Fulton  Avenue  cars,  and  when  the 
one  in  which  you  are  travelling  stops  at  a  cer- 
tain crossing  and  disgoiges  almost  the  whole  of 
its  human  freight,  get  out  and  follow  the  stream 
down  Plymouth  Street,  and  it  will  pilot  you  to 
the  place. 

The  first  time  I  heard  Beecher  in  his  own 
church  was  at  a  forenoon  service.  If  the  reader 
will  in  imagination  accompany  me,  I  wiU  try  to 
give  him  a  glimpse  of  the  man  and  the  place. 
Crowds  of  people  are  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the 
great  brick  building  to  get  their  chance  of  a 
place  when  the  r^lar  congregation  is  seated ; 
but  you  and  I  are  strangers  fh>m  a  distant  land, 
we  tell  our  errand  to  one  of  the  officiating 
deacons,  and  are  at  once  conducted  away  up  the 
aisle  to  a  good  seat,  not  many  yards  from  the 
pulpit  What  a  vast  church  we  are  in }  Gallery 
above  gallery  piled  up  to  the  roof:  I  wonder  if 
those  people  in  the  topmost  gallery  yonder,  with 
their  heads  almost  touching  the  ceiling,  will  hear 
anything !  The  seats  are  painted  white,  with  a 
brown  beading,  which  gives  the  whole  place  a 
bright  and  elegant  appearance.  The  church  is 
crowding  fast,  and  yet  it  is  still  half  an  hoar 
from  the  time. 

I  si>oke  of  the  pulpit— but  I  should  have  said 
the  desk.  Beecher  dislikes  those  "sacred  ma- 
hogany tubs" — ^hates,  as  he  sasrs  himself,  to  be 
shut  off  firom  the  people,  and  plastered  up 
against  the  wall  like  a  barn  swallow  in  its  nest. 
He  quotes  the  saying  of  Baniel  Webster,  that 


the  survival  of  Christianity  in  spite  of  high 
pulpits,  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  its  divinity. 
Beecher  likes  an  open  phitform,  where  he  can 
walk  to  and  fro,  and  £ace  every  man  whom  he 
wishes  to  address. 

It  is  an  interesting  platform  that  on  which  we 
are  now  looking.    Some  of  the  most  extraordin- 
ary sermons  that  the  Americans  of  this  genera* 
tion  have  listened  to  have  been  preached  from 
it.     It  was  standing  on  that  platform  that 
Beecher  poured  forth  those  philippics  against 
slavery  that  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  North, 
and  helped  to  kindle  the  conflagration  of  *6I. 
Let  me  describe  one  scene  that  was  enacted  here. 
After  the  sermon  one  day,  Beecher  said :  "  Here 
is  a  letter  I  got  the  other  day  from  a  friend  in 
Washington,  saying  that  a  young  woman,  a 
slave,  is  to  be  sold  this  week  unless  she  can  bay 
herself  oflT,  and  this  will  cost  twelve  hundred 
dollars.     The  trader  has  allowed  her  to  maka 
subscriptions,  and  has  himself  headed  the  list 
with  a  hundred  dollars.    She  has  not  been  able, 
however,  with  all  her  begging  round  Washing- 
ton, to  tiSaa  mora  than  five  hundred  more,  and 
if  Uie  other  six  are  not  raised  she  will  be  sold 
the  day  after  to-morrow.    When  I  got  this  letter 
about  it,"  said  Beecher,  "  I  wrote  back,  sayings 
'It  is  of  no  use  unless  the  young  woman  comei 
herself.'    Hie  trader  has  such  confidence  in  her 
that  he^  has  let  her  come.    Skt  u  here  now." 
Amidst  breathless  excitement  he  turned  to  that 
door  leading  in  from  the  vestry,  and  said, 
"Come  up,  Nancy."     The  young  woman  ap- 
peared, and  took  up  her  place  timidly  besida 
Beecher  on  the  platform.    "  Now,"  said  Beecher^ 
"if  we  don't  raise  six  hundred  dollaxs,  this 
woman  will  be  sold  the  day  after  to-moirow  to 
the  highest  bidder. "    The  deaoons  were  on  their 
feet  in  on  instant,  and  the  plates  went  round. 
The  excitement  was  intense.     One  Southern 
planter  put  in  fifty  dollars.    Ladies  who  had  no 
money  put  in  their  rings  or  brooches.     The 
plates  were  piling  up.    In  the  meantime,  two 
gentlemen  (Arthur  Tappan,  I  think,  was  one  of 
them),  went  up  and  announced,  througli  Beecher, 
that  whatever  the  collection  was,  they  woold 
guarantee  the  six  hundred.    There  was  a  bunk 
of  applause— the  woman  was  free !    There  wu 
no  repressing  the  enthusiasm.     It  was  the 
church;  but  i)eople  clapped  their  handa  and 
cheered  as  (Beecher  said)  "in  holy  joy."    The 
collection  turned  out  to  be  suifioient,  not  only 
to  buy  off  the  woman  but  her  little  boy.    This 
is  one  of  the  stories  of  Plymouth  Church. 

Three  minutes  frwn.  the  time  now  I  Beecher 
will  be  in  soon.  The  church  seems  crammed, 
and  still  the  people  keep  crowding  in. 

Suddenly  a  stir  in  the  church,  and  a  toning 
of  all  eyes  to  the  platforoL  See^,  there  he  is! 
Beecher  himself,  with  that  old  smile  of  good- 
humoured  defiance  on  his  face.  He  has  oome  In 
as  quietly  and  unooncemedly  as  if  he  were  to  be 
a  mere  listener.    He  has  his  overcoat  on-hii 


rabben,  too  (goloshes,  as  we  should  eall  fhem 
hen),  and  his  hat  in  his  hand,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  called  in  for  a  few  moments  from  the  street. 
No  polpit-gown,  no  beadle,  no  ceremony,  in  this 
land  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Beecher  depodts  his  hat  in  the  comer,  takes 
off  his  rubbers  in  presence  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation, seats  himself  at  ease  in  the  chair,  and, 
taking  the  hynm-book  from  the  little  table 
beside  him,  begins  to  torn  over  the  leaves. 

At  half-past  ten,  sharp  on  the  minute,  the 
organ  begins.  In  front  of  it,  seated  in  the 
orchestra  gallery,  just  above  Beecher,  is  the 
duux^-a  row  of  twenty  or  thirty  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  whose  heads  alone  are  visible 
behind  the  low  crimson  screen.  They  are  not  a 
paid  choir;  they  belong  to  the  congregation. 

As  soon  as  Uie  voluntary  is  ended,  Beecher 
rites,  takes  off  his  overcoat  and,  stepping  for- 
ward to  the  desk,  says,  "Let  us  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God."  He  does  so  in  a  few  solemn 
words,  ending  with,  "Through  Christ,  our 
Bedeemer,  Amen."  Then  he  opens  the  Bible 
and  begins  to  read  a  chapter— the  sixth  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians. 

He  stands  erect  with  a  brave  look,  one  foot 
planted  a  pace  forward.  His  white  collar  is 
turned  over  a  black  tie;  his  long  hair,  turning 
grey  now,  is  brushed  back  behind  his  ears.  His 
large  grey  light-floating  eye  is  full  of  suzmy 
light ;  and  about  his  whole  face^  especially  about 
his  mouth  and  chin,  that  singular  expression  df 
smiling  defiance.  Altogether  he  has  the  look  of 
«  brave,  strong  man,  exulting  in  his  strength — 
the  look  of  one  who  is  going  to  fight  you,  and 
knows  that  he  will  win,  but  means  to  let  you  off 
without  much  punishment 

Hie  people  are  still  crowding  in  at  all  doors, 
choking  the  passages. 

After  a  hymn  comes  the  prayer.  There  is  a 
solemn  stillness;  Beecher's  voice,  wonderfril  in 
its  pathos  and  power,  filling  the  whole  place, 
and  rising  up  with  its  pleadings  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  He  prays  for  the  poor  and  those  left  in 
Ignorance  —  for  Sunday-schools^  colleges,  and 
universities.  "Behold,"  he  cries  with  emotion, 
••how  many  there  are  to  be  lifted  upl"  He 
praya  that  more  men  may  come  forward  to 
make  sacrifioes  for  the  truth.  Then,  with 
kindling  voice,  *'0  that  Thou  wouldst  make 
men  more  heroic  for  God  I  Lord  Jesus,  Thou 
who  hast  beheld  the  heels  of  tyrants  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  those  they  have  crushed— oh,  wilt 
Thoa  not  come  in  Thy  shining  armour  and  set 
the  people  freef  Then,  with  a  pause  and 
sudden  revulsion  of  feelings  he  says— his  voice 
bioken  down  with  sadness — "The  darkness  is 
Tery  thick.  Life  walks  with  weary  feet"  The 
depth  of  feeling  that  trembles  in  Beeeher*s  voice 
when  his  heart  is  full,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe. 

After  another  h3rmn  come  the  intimations, 
tome  of  which  are  rather  odd.    Miss  Lucy  Stone 


is  to  deliver  a  lecture  somewhere  or  other  on 
"Shall  women  vote?"  The  prayer-meeting  is 
to  be  shifted  this  week  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday,  as  there  is  to  be  a  children's  concert 
on  Wednesday,  "at  which,"  says  Beecher,  "the 
eminent  singer,  Parepa  Boss,  will  perform, 
unless  a  providential  interference  shall  prevent 
her."    Another  intimation  is  to  the  effect  that 

Captain  D ^  of  this  church,  will,  on  such  a 

night,  repeat  his  lecture  on  the  East.  Beecher 
looks  at  the  paper  a  second  time,  and  says,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye — " '  His  great  lecture,' 
he  calls  it"  This  excites  a  chuckle  all  over  the 
church  at  the  expense  of  the  captain,  who  is 
pointed  out  to  us  sitting  in  his  seat  in  view  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  who  evidently  in- 
tends, from  his  look  (he  and  Beecher  are  always 
bantering  one  another),  to  pay  his  pastor  back 
in  his  own  coin  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

There  is  another  hymn,  and  then  Beecher 
comes  forward  and  gives  out  the  text  It  is  in 
Eph.  vi.  7 :  "  With  goodwill  doing  service,  as  to 
the  Lord  and  not  to  men." 

He  pauses  for  several  moments,  looking  up 
into  the  gallery  with  that  peculiar  smile  upon 
his  face,  as  if  he  knew  there  was  some  one  there 
afraid  of  him,  and  begging  him  mutely  not  to 
begin  with  him.  He  lets  him  alone  and  opens 
quietly,  showing  how  Paul  is  urging  men  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties— children  to  parents, 
parents  to  children. 

"We  come  next,"  he  says,  "to  slaves,**  At 
that  word,  the  key-note  of  so  many  fierce  con- 
flicts, there  is  the  flrst  flash  of  fire. 

"I  have  heard  it  alleged,"  says  the  preacher 
(warming  up),  "that  these  passages  justified 
the  sin  of  slavery  1  But  mark  well  the  apostle's 
word.  When  he  speaks  to  children,  he  says, 
'Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is 
right,*  But  when  he  comes  to  the  slaves,  he 
says,  'Serve  your  masters '-^not  your  masters 
in  the  Lord— but  your  masters  'according  to 
the  flesh,'  those  that  happen  to  be  your  masters 
according  to  the  ways  of  the  world — serve  them 
with  energy  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  And  then 
he  jumps  the  master,  as  though  the  slave  had 
no  motive  for  service  that  could  be  derived  from 
him,  and  says,  '  Do  it  as  unto  Christ'  I  can- 
not do  it  for  my  master^s  sake ;  there  is  no  con- 
sideration growing  out  of  this  relationship  that 
will  be  a  just  and  proper  motive  for  me  to  give 
him  a  slave's  obedience;  but  Christ  says,  'Do 
it  for  me.' "  Beecher's  voice  has  been  kindling 
through  all  the  paragraph.  He  looks  up  now 
vrith  flaming  eye.  "  This  distinction,"  he  cries 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  this  implication  is  a 
prodigious  argument  against  slavery  1 " 

That  is  his  introduction.  He  launches  out 
now  upon  his  subject— showing  that  this  is 
a  principle  of  universal  application— that  we  all 
have  duties  to  perform  that  are  diugreeable  or 
painful,  and  that  we  should  help  ourselves  to 
their  discharge  by  looking  beyond  them  to  the 
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Lord — doing  the  service  loyally  as  to  Him.  He 
shows  how  God,  to  receive  this  service,  con- 
nects Himself  with  all  persons  and  all  events. 
"Here,"  he  cries,  "springs  up  the  doctrine  of 
Chxistian  Pantheism — ^the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
God  clothed  with  affection,  who  has  so  joined 
Himself  to  men  and  events  that  there  is  not  one 
thing  that  is  not  united  in  some  way  with  Gk)d, 
as  in  a  family  where,  if  a  child  is  sick  or  hurt, 
it  goes  back  at  once  to  the  heart  of  its  parents." 
He  shows  how  all  men  work  more  easily  when 
acting  from  the  higher  than  from  the  lower 
motives;  how,  therefore,  when  a  man  trains 
himself  to  work  firom  this  highest  motive  of  all, 
doing  service  aa  to  the  Lord,  the  yoke  becomes 
easy  and  the  burden  light 

This  is  the  central  idea  of  his  discourse,  which 
he  illustrates  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  and 
sends  home  with  amazing  power. 

His  manner  is  peculiar.  His  manuscript  is 
on  the  desk,  but  he  does  not  stay  much  beside 
it  He  reads  a  few  sentences  at  first;  but  as 
soon  as  the  thought  seizes  him,  he  moves  back 
and  begins  to  *'  orate  "  and  gesticulate  all  round 
the  platform,  till  the  idea  is  exhausted :  then 
he  goes  back.  He  looks  like  a  man  going  for 
lance  after  lance  to  his  armoury,  brandishing  one 
awhile  in  the  air,  hurling  it  suddenly  at  the 
enemy,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  seen  it  strike, 
turning  for  another. 

His  wealth  of  illustration  is  boundless.  In 
this  he  resembles  Guthrie ;  but  Guthrie  draws 
more  from  nature,  Beecher  from  human  life. 
He  seems  to  search  the  faces  of  his  audience  as 
he  goes  along,  to  see  what  manner  of  men  they 
are,  and  what  their  thoughts  are  busied  with  in 
life,  that  he  may  know  with  what  arguments 
and  appeals  to  reach  them.  He  hesitates  at 
nothing.  If  he  come  on  politics  he  dashes  in, 
and  says,  without  the  slightest  circumlocution, 
exactly  what  he  means.  He  never  calls  a  spade 
an  agricultural  implement,  or  alludes  to  a  man's 
wife  as  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  He 
comes  for  an'  instant  to-day  on  the  subject  of 
political  corruption.  He  declares  that  public 
offices  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
like  beef  in  the  shambles.  He  tells  his  audience 
that  he  says  nothing  of  New  York,  for  New 
York  is  clean  gone  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
nothing  of  Albany,  for  it  is  a  hissing  and  a  by- 
word among  the  nations.  He  speaks  of  the 
country  at  laige,  and  he  declares  that  ninety- 
five  out  of  every  hundred  offices  are  bought  and 
sold  like  things  in  the  market  The  reference 
to  the  gone  condition  of  New  York  excites  a 
laugh,  but  it  is  over  in  an  instant  Beecher  is 
on  with  kindling  face  to  something  else,  and  in 
two  minutes  after  you  could  hear  a  pin  fall,  as 
the  audience  listens  to  some  simple  story  of  the 
Saviour's  love.  Then  he  is  off  again,  flaming 
with  some  new  thought,  but  always  sweeping 
on  upon  the  same  broad  track,  till  suddenly  he 
is  done,  and  standing  there  with^the  fire  and  en- 


thusiasm still  in  his  face  that  has  been  kindling 
in  it  through  his  last  appeaL  The  dosing  exer- 
cises are  brief  but  solemn,  and  the  vast  congre- 
gation begins  to  disperse. 

People  quote  Beecher's  funny  sayings  m  the  7 
used  to  quote  Spui^eon's,  but  these  are  the 
mere  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  rushing 
stream.  You  may  have  laughed  with  the  others 
at  some  odd  illustration,  but  yon  leave  the 
church  a  better  man  than  when  you  entered  it 
You  have  got  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction : 
you  go  away  with  higher  thoughts  and  pnr^ 
poses.  This,  after  all,  is  the  test  of  a  good  ser- 
mon. Of  the  two  extremes,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  laugh  and  get  good,  than  to  sleep  and  get 
none. 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Beecher's  style 
spring  fh>m  his  peculiar  training^  His  father 
gave  him  the  very  best  education  within  his 
reach ;  but  "Henry  "  left  college  with  no  thought 
of  the  Church,  was  rather  a  wild  youth,  and, 
with  two  companions,  followed  the  pioneers  to 
the  backwoods  to  shoot,  hunt,  and  fish.  In  the 
midst  of  this  wild  life  he  happened  to  hear  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  the  truth  struck  home 
to  his  heart  The  effect  was  instantaneona. 
Like  Saul  when  he  was  struck  down  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  his  first  question  was— "What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  T "  Beecher's  enthusi- 
astic nature  admitted  of  nothing  else.  He  sold 
his  rod  and  gun  for  a  horse,  and  began  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  preaching  to  the  backwoods- 
men. TUs  was  the  beginning  of  Beecher** 
ministry.  At  first  he  used  to  try  and  write  his 
sermons,  as  he  had  seen  his  father  do:  with 
sometimes  nothing  but  the  end  of  a  log  or  the 
lid  of  a  pot  to  rest  the  paper  on.  But  he  found 
that  a  log-cabin  fuU  of  children  was  not  a  plaoa 
favourable  to  composition  of  this  kind,  and  he 
gave  it  up.  Thereafter  his  studying  was  done 
as  he  rode  from  one  settlement  to  another,  on 
the  back  of  his  old  horse.  This  went  on  for 
three  years,  before  he  settled  down  in  a  regular 
charge.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he 
acquired  his  power  of  homely  and  forcible  illn»> 
tration,  and  Ms  habit,  still  so  marked,  of  seizing 
everything  from  around  him  that  can  help  to 
drive  truth  home  to  the  heart  Without  this 
he  would  never  have  succeeded  amongst  the 
rough'  backwoodsmen  as  he  did.  At  last  a  con- 
giegation  was  formed  In  Indiana,  and  Beecher, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  farmers,  got  a  little 
church  put  up.  It  was  a  rude  affair,  and  be 
had  to  keep  it  in  order  himself.  He  swept  the 
place  every  Sunday  morning  with  his  own  haodk 

"I  would  have  rung  the  bell  too,"  aaul 
Beecher,  "if  there  had  been  a  beU  to  ringl" 

When  he  was  called  to  Brooklyn,  and  exam- 
ined prior  to  his  settlement,  some  of  the  dder 
and  more  rigid  clergymen  on  the  examining 
committee  were  horrified  at  his  apparant  ignore 
ance  of  technical  theology^-and  he  a  son  of 
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Lyman  Beecher !  Horace  Bnsbnell  stood  up  for 
him,  said  the  right  spirit  was  in  this  man,  and 
be  would  soon  work  ont  for  himself  the  details 
of  theology.  Some  of  the  others  were  less  satis- 
fied. '*  I  would  protest  against  this  settlement/' 
said  one,  "  were  I  not  in  hope  that  his  theology 
will  gradually  be  rectified  by  his  wise  and  estim- 
able brother,"  referring  to  Dr  Edward  Beecher. 
When  this  brother  startled  the  orthodox  with 
his  "Contest  of  Ages,"  Beecher  said  to  his  old 
friend,  "Tou  see  we  are  now  getting  our  theology 
gradually  rectified  by  that  wise  and  estimable 
brother  of  mine!" 

One  or  two  other  stories  of  that  examination 
are  still  current.  Beecher  was  asked  by  a  New 
England  minister  of  the  stricter  sort,  if  he  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  the  PerseTerance  of  the 
Saints. 

"I  used  to  believe  in  that  doctrine,"  said 
Beecher ;  "  but  when  I  went  out  West,  and  saw 
how  the  New  England  saints  behaved  themselves 
when  they  got  away  there,  I  gave  it  up."  He 
was  not  questioned  further  on  that  point. 

He  was  warned,  however,  by  the  presiding 
minister,  against  the  indulgence  of  wit  in  the 
pulpit.  "Ah,  doctor,"  said  Beecher,  "if  you 
knew  how  much  I  keep  down  as  it  is,  you  would 
say  I  did  very  well.  Suppose,  now,"  he  added, 
"Qod  had  endowed  you  with  any  wit,  would 
you  not  use  it  to  His  glory  ? " 

Beecher  has  wrought  a  perceptible  change  in 
the  American  pulpit.  He  has  done  so,  speaking 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  for  he  has  helped 
to  clear  away  the  box  pulpits  and  introduce  the 
open  platform.  He  carries  the  same  idea  into 
his  preaching.  He  wants  room,  freedom,  lati- 
tude. He  must  speak  what  he  thinks  and  feels, 
no  matter  whether  it  make  the  people  applaud, 
or  laugh,  or  cry.  All  the  faculties  that  (vod 
has  given  him  he  demands  the  liberty  to  use  in 
His  service — whether  it  be  wit,  logic,  sarcasm, 
pathos,  or  humour.  He  is  warring  with  the 
devil,  and  every  arrow  in  his  quiver  must  fly. 
The  question  with  him  is  not  "  Which  shaft  is 
considered  the  most  proper  ? "  but  "  Which  will 
fly  straightest  and  strike  deepest  ? " 

He  must  also  be  allowed  to  deal  with  any  and 
every  subject.  If  he  thinks  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion are  bound  up  in  any  crisis  with  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Republican  party,  he  will  preach 
Bepublican  politics.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  in  the  crisis  of  '64  he  declared  that  he  would 
pveach  Abraham  Lincoln  till  the  election  wasover. 
He  follows  his  instincts — attacks  the  grog-shops, 
the  slave-system,  the  Government,  the  State 
Legislature,  the  corrupt  tribunals  of  New  York 
—every  person,  institution,  or  practice  in  whom 
or  in  which  he  thinks  the  devil  is  dangerously 
entrenching  himself. 

This  makes  his  church  a  power  in  the  land. 
Bvil«doerB  are  afraid  of  him.  If  a  New  York 
millionaire  or  a  cabinet  minister,  no  matter 
who  he  is,  does  any  conspicuously  wicked  or 


dastardly  thing,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  will  have 
his  clutches  on  him  next  Sunday  night,  and 
hold  him  up  in  Plymouth  Church  to  the  execra- 
tion of  the  whole  country. 

But  if  Beecher  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  he  is 
equally  a  praise  to  such  as  do  well.  He  has  a 
large  and  generous  heart.  If  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  inflame  the  war  spirit  of  the  North 
against  slavery,  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  to 
preach  magnanimity  and  mercy  to  the  conquered 
South.  His  speech  at  Sumter,  in  '65,  is  an  im- 
perishable monument,  not  only  to  his  nobleness 
of  heart,  but  to  his  generosity  and  Christian 
statesmanship. 

Beecher's  influence  on  the  American  pulpit 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He  has 
lowered  its  level,  but  increased  its  power.  He 
has  made  it  stoop— to  conquer. 

Conversing  one  day  with  Beecher  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war,  he  said,  "  Our  triumph  is  pro- 
ducing a  speedier  efl'ect  upon  you  than  upon 
ourselves.  It  will  take  time  here.  It  has 
shown  its  influence  in  England  already,  in  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  first  efl'ect  of  that  bill  will 
be  to  revolutionise  the  educational  system.  I 
should  also  think,  but  I  don't  know,  that  it 
would  affiect  the  Church  and  the  land  tenure. 
The  land  question  is  vitaL  Now,  we  in  America 
are  invulnerable,  unapproachable,  because  every 
one  has  property  in  the  country.  Immigration 
makes  no  diflerence.  If  all  Europe  came  here 
we  should  not  have  people  enough  for  the  soil. 
The  root  of  patriotism,"  he  said,  with  emphasis, 
"is  property  in  land." 

Speaking  of  American  institutions,  he  said  he 
had  implicit  faith  in  the  good  government  of 
an  educated  people. 

I  spoke  of  the  misgovernment  of  New  York. 

"New  York,"  he  said,  "is  an  exception,  be- 
cause of  the  mass  of  foreign  ignorance  and  vice 
that  has  accumulated  in  it.  The  Irish  and 
German  vote  controls  the  election.  Bat  that 
mass  will  one  day  be  educated  and  American- 
ised." 

He  had  been  in  Canada  shortly  before,  spend- 
ing the  time  there  necessary  to  secure  the  copy- 
right of  "Norwood."  He  said  Canada  was  a 
fine  country.  He  had  no  idea  of  it  till  he  had 
seen  it.  He  paid  what  evidently  seemed  to  him 
the  highest  conceivable  compliment  when  he 
added  that  it  appeared  not  very  diff'erent  from 
the  States. 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  visit  to  America,  I  asked  if  he 
thought  his  "American  Notes"  and  "Chuzzle- 
wit"  would  tell  against  him  with  the  people. 

"  No,"  said  Beecher,  "  not  now.  There  was 
a  time  when  they  would,  but  the  feeling  has 
cooled  down.  We  were  very  sensitive  at  the 
time  these  books  first  came  out.  It  was  the 
difference  between  the  young  man  of  sixteen 
and  the  man  of  thirty.  A  young  man  of  sixteen 
is  very  anxious  about  people's  opinion  of  him. 
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He  doesn't  know  whether  he  is  really  a  man  or 
not    We  have  got  past  that  stage  now." 

Speaking  of  Hepworth  Dixon's  book  on  "New 
America/'  and  tiie  prominence  he  gives  to  Sha> 
kersy  Mormons,  and  other  exceptional  commnni-  j 
ties,  **What  are  these  in  this  great  nation?"  : 


exclaimed  Beecher.  "They  are  little  sections 
of  the  people  that  step  out  of  the  line  of  the 
nation's  march,  live  a  little  time,  and  die 
'  Now  America  !  * — yon  might  as  well  draw  a 
picture  of  a  wart  on  a  man's  nose  and  call  it  tlie 
New  Man  1" 


THE    BAEONESS    BUEDETT-COUTTS. 

[I8U .] 


EVERTBODT  knows,  at  least  by  name,  the  famoos 
banking-house  of  Coutts  &  Co.,  in  the  Strand, 
London.  Perhaps  no  firm  of  private  bankers  in 
the  world  can  boast  of  a  clientelage  so  aristo- 
cratic. The  early  history  of  the  bank  is  inter- 
esting, and  illustrates  very  favourably  the  suc- 
cess of  Scottish  enterprise  in  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
William  Contts,  a  cadet  of  the  Auchintodl 
family^  was  "provost"  of  Montrose.  His  grand- 
son, Patrick  Coutts,  became  a  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  died  there  in  1704,  leaving  a  wife 
and  three  children,  and  an  estate  of  £2500  to 
be  divided  between  them. 

Patrick's  eldest  son,  John,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  bnsiiness,  and  extended  it  greatly.  His 
firm  of  John  Coutts  &  Co.,  general  merchants, 
was  widely  known  and  highly  respected.  In 
1742  he  was  elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinbui^h, 
the  highest  municipal  dignity  that  can  be 
attained  in  Scotland.  In  his  later  years  ill- 
health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  reside  in 
Italy,  and  he  died  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  on 
March  23, 1750,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Before  leaving  Scotland  John  Coutts  had 
assumed  as  partners  his  eldest  son  Patrick  and 
a  Mr  Trotter.  The  capital  of  the  new  firm  was 
only  £4000.  They  dealt  in  com,  acted  as  com- 
mission agents,  and  negotiated  bills  on  the  Con- 
tinental Bourses.  In  the  course  of  time  their 
business  on  'Change  became  so  extensive  that 
they  ceased  to  act  as  general  merchants  and 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  banking.  In 
1773  Sir  William  Forbes,  Sir  James  Hunter 
Blair,  and  Sir  Robert  Herries  came  to  be  the 
chief  partners  in  the  firm,  and  the  bank  was 
long  known  as  "  Sir  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  and 
Co."  In  1830  it  became  the  Union  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  greatest  banks  in  the  country.* 

"  It  is  stated  in  A'oees  andL  QueriM  (4th  a  X, 
S98),  that  Mansfield's  Bank,  esUbllshed  in  1788,  wu 
the  first  private  bank  in  Edlnbuis:h,  "except  perhaps 
Coutts's,  which  is  supposed  to  have  bad  the  prece- 
dence." Probably  neither  of  them  in  the  early  port 
of  their  hlbtory  limited  its  business  to  banking  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  tcmi.  Both  seem  to  have  been  at 
first  mercantile  houses,  rcccivin;^  deposits  at  Interest, 
and  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  at  home  and  abroad. 


Lord  Provost  Coutts  left  four  sons.  Jamea 
became  a  banker  in  St  Mary  Axe,  in  London, 
but  subsequently  joined  his  younger  brother 
Thomas  in  establishing  the  banking-house  of 
Coutts  &  Co.  in  the  Strand.  He  was  for  scmM 
time  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  1773w 
Thereupon  Thomas  Coutts  became  the  sole 
manager  of  the  bank  in  the  Strand.  In  course 
of  time  the  private  account  of  King  George  was 
kept  at  Coutts's,  and  the  principal  members  of 
the  aristocracy  soon  followed  the  lead  of  the 
sovereign.  It  became  fashionable  to  have  an 
account  there ;  and  even  yet  there  is  a  certain 
nndefinable  prestige  in  paying  your  bills  by  a 
cheque  on  "  Coutts's." 

Prudence,  economy,  and  punctuality  toon 
made  Thomas  Coutts  a  millionaire.  He  manied 
first  Susan  Starkie,  who  died  in  1815,  leaviqg 
three  daughters — Susan,  married  in  1796  to  the 
Earl  of  Guildford ;  Frances,  married  in  1800  to 
the  first  MarquU  of  Bnte ;  and  Sophia,  manied 
in  1793  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart  The 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  by  this  marriage 
was  Angela  Georgina  Burdett — now  the  Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts — the  subject  of  the  presest 
memoir. 

Miss  Burdett  was  not  bom  heir  to  the  prinoely 
fortune  which  afterwards  fell  to  her  lot,  and  of 
which  she  has  made  so  noble  a  use.  Soon  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas  Coutts 
manied,  in  1815,  Miss  Harriet  Mellon,  as 
actress  more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  tiban  liar 
her  professional  talent ;  and  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  February  22, 1822,  she  succeeded 
under  his  will  to  his  entire  property. 

In  1827  Mr  Coutts's  widow  was  married  to 
William  Aubrey  de  Vere  Beauderk,  Duke  of  8t 
Albans.  She  died  on  6th  August  1887,  and  left 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  she  had  derived  from 
the  Coutts  family  to  Miss  Angela  Geoigi]%  the 
youngest  and  then  the  only  unmanied  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  only  aubject  to  an 
annuity  of  £10,000  a  year  to  her  husband,  the 
Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  a  liferent  in  his  lanrar 
of  her  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  her  High* 
gate  properties,  including  Holly  Lodge.  With 
many  peculiarities,  and  perhapa  not  a  hiw  weak- 
nesses, she  was  a  generou  and  Uad-beaited 
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woman ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  disposed  of  her 
wealth  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  under  the 
conviction  that  justice  required  that  Mr  Ooutts's 
fortune  should  revert  at  her  death  to  one  of  his 
own  family. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  representative  of  an 
andent  Derbyshire  faxnily  which  had  been  raised 
to  the  baronetage  in  1618,  was  bom  on  the  25th 
January  1770,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  lived 
in  France  during  the  revolutionary  times,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  horrors  that 
were  then  perpetrated.  His  Continental  experi- 
ence greatly  liberalised  his  political  opinions. 
His  history  is  not  yet  forgotten.  As  a  politician 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  day ;  a  reformer 
before  the  time  of  parliamentary  reform;  an 
energetic  and  effective  advocate  of  those  wise 
measures  which  have  placed  our  country  in  the 
van  of  progress,  and  which  made  the  British 
throne  stable  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal instability  of  European  dynasties  during 
the  first  portion  of  this  century. 

Long  before  young  Burdett  reached  manhood, 
associations  of  various  kinds  for  promoting 
parliamentary  reform  had  begun  to  be  formed 
in  England.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very 
first  of  these,  was  established  in  1779  by  the 
celebrated  Major  Cartwright,  of  whom  Fox,  in 
presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  of  his 
petitions  for  the  remedy  of  existing  abuses, 
said,  "Major  Cartwright  is  one  whose  enlight- 
ened mind  and  profound  constitutional  know- 
ledge place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  public 
characters,  and  whose  purity  of  principle  and 
consistency  of  conduct  through  life  command 
the  most  respectful  attention  to  his  opinions." 
The  society  founded  by  him  was  called  "The 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information."  Its 
first  chairman  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but 
that  noble  patriot,  having  received  from  Grovem- 
ment  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  took 
jxn.  early  opportunity  of  deserting  his  colleagues 
in  the  society,  and  was  afterwards  the  bitterest 
opponent  of  all  such  political  associations. 
Among  the  other  members  of  Cartwright's 
society  were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Cam- 
den and  Surrey,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Mahon, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Erskine,  and  Sheridan,  besides  many 
other  influential  and  celebrated  men.  Pitt  and 
Fox,  however,  did  not  long  remain  members, 
neither  did  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

After  his  university  education  had  been  com- 
pleted, Burdett  spent  several  years  in  traveL 
It  was  the  period  of  the  first  French  Bevolution, 
and  the  young  aspirant  to  parliamentary  honours 
came  home  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  unless  a  rapid  and  radical  change  in  the 
administration  of  English  affairs  should  be 
effected,  the  streets  of  London  and  other  Eng- 
lish cities  would  ere  long  be  scenes  of  horror 
and  blood,  as  those  of  Paris  had  recently  been. 

By  this  time  the  Sodety  for  Constitutional 


Information  and  its  metropolitan  coadjutor,  the 
Corresponding  Society,  one  of  whose  most  active 
members  was  Home  Tooke,  had  spread  their 
branches  over  the  whole  country,  and  were 
acting  as  propaganda  of  Liberalism  everywhere. 
Mr  Burdett  became  a  leader  in  these  sodeties, 
advocating,  both  at  their  meetings  and  in  public, 
measures  which  at  that  time  were  regarded  as 
revolutionary,  but  most  of  which  have  since 
been  adopted. 

In  1794  the  famous  trial  of  Hardy,  Tooke, 
and  others  took  place,  and  desperate  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Gtovemment  to  get  them 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  thereby  to  strike  a 
death-blow  at  all  Liberal  political  associations. 
As  is  well  known,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  Crown  oflScers  recoiled  upon  themselves. 
Hardy  and  hi%  associates  were  one  by  one 
triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  "con- 
structive" treason,  and  freedom  of  discussion 
and  liberty  of  the  press  were  established  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever. 

Mr  Burdett  took  strong  ground  on  the  Liberal 
side  during  these  proceedings.  Lord  Campbell, 
speaking  of  a  period  seven  years  later,  when 
Home  Tooke  had  retired  to  Wimbledon  to 
spend  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  gives  a  curious 
glimpse  of  the  sort  of  society  which  Burdett 
frequented.  "The  ex-chancellor,"*  he  says, 
"  would  likewise-occasionally  dine  with  the  ex- 
par8on,f  and  joyously  meet  the  motley  company 
there  assembled — Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  sitting 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on 
the  other"  ("Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  vii., 
284,  4th  edition,  1857). 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr  Burdett  married 
Miss  Sophia  Coutts  in  1793.  In  1796  he  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1797  he  succeeded 
his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
Government,  especially  on  the  war  question, 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  in  favour  of  which  he  introduced 
bill  alter  bill,  straggling  perseveringly  against 
a  large  but  constantly  decreasing  majority  of 
the  House. 

In  1802  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Middlesex,  but  he  was  afterwards  un- 
seated; and  in  1806,  when  he  again  contested 
that  constituency,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Next 
year  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr  James  Paull, 
who  had  contested  Westminster  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  1807  he  was  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Westminster,  his  colleague  being 
Lord  Cochrane. 

In  1810  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
under  most  memorable  circumstances.  In  that 
year  Parliament  met  on  the  2Sd  January,  and 
Lord  Porchester  immediately  moved  for  an  in- 
quiry by  a  committee  into  tiie  policy  and  con- 
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duct  of  the  recent  Walcheren  Expedition,  which 
had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  country,  and  to 
nearly  all  the  ill-fated  men  who  had  embarked 
in  it  Lord  Porcbeater  expressly  stated  that 
his  object  "was  not  a  select  and  secret  com- 
mittee before  whom  garbled  extracts  might  be 
laid  by  ministers  themselves,  in  order  to  produce 
a  partial  decision,  but  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  by  which  oral  evidence  might  be  ex- 
amined at  the  bar."  The  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  nine  in  a  House  of  381 
members. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  in  this 
investigation  from  the  2d  February  till  the  26th 
March,  the  result  being  that  Lord  Porchester*s 
resolutions  censuring  the  advisers  of  the  expedi- 
tion were  negatived ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  troops,  was  censured 
for  having  laid  a  narrative  directly  before  the 
king  vindicating  his  own  conduct  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and  condemning  that  of  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition. 

During  the  whole  investigation  the  standing 
order  against  admitting  strangers  to  the  House 
had  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  much  public 
indignation  was  excited  against  the  member 
(Yorke)  on  whose  motion  the  people  had  been 
excluded. 

On  the  19th  of  February  Yorke  complained 
to  the  House  that  his  parliamentary  conduct 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
debating  club  called  the  British  Forum,  managed 
by  a  certain  Mr  John  Gale  Jones,  and  demanded 
that  Jones  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  for 
breach  of  privilege.  This  was  done,  and  the 
unfortunate  owner  of  the  British  Forum  was 
committed  to  Newgate  under  a  Speaker*8  war- 
rant. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not  present  w^hen 
this  took  place.  He  held  that  the  House  of 
Commons  '*  had  no  right  to  imprison  the  people 
of  England."  On  the  12th  March  he  moved 
that  Jones  should  be  discharged,  his  imprison- 
ment being  illegal.  The  House  held  fast  to  its 
prerogative,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Sir  Francis  immediately  published  his  speech 
on  the  motion,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  letter  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  repeated 
his  assertion  that  the  Commons  had  no  right  to 
imprison  an  Englishman.  This  letter  was  held 
by  the  House  to  be  a  scandalous  and  libellous 
paper,  and  after  a  protracted  debate  on  the 
course  to  be  taken  to  vindicate  their  rights,  the 
Commons  resolved  by  190  votes  against  152  that 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  should  be  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

The  warrant  to  commit  was  signed  by  the 
Speaker  and  handed  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  at 
the  close  of  the  debate  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  uid  Sir  IVanois 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  mansion  in  Picca- 
dilly, on  stating  that  he  would  be  "  ready  to 


receive"  the  sexjeant  next  morning.  The  recep- 
tion that  officer  met  with  next  morning  was  not 
what  he  expected. 

Sir  Francis's  house  was  barricaded,  and  its 
owner,  maintaining  that  the  warrant  against 
him  was  illegal,  refused  to  proceed  to  the  Tower 
unless  taken  by  force.  With  Ihe  aid  of  a  strong 
body  of  police  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  an 
entrance  was  ultimately  effected,  and  the  pris* 
oner  was  driven  to  the  Tower  under  their  escorL 
A  dreadful  riot  ensued.  Vast  crowds  assembled 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  barricaded  house,  and  the 
troops  which  had  accompanied  the  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  were  attacked  by  the  mob  on  their 
return,  two  or  three  lives.being  lost,  and  several 
persons  wounded.  The  Parisian  newspapers 
reported  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  London. 

Sir  Francis  remained  a  prisoner  tiU  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  released  him.  He  took 
legal  measures  against  all  parties  to  the  arrest, 
his  determination  being  to  show  through  the 
law  courts  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  ex- 
ceeded its  powers.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
all  the  actions  he  raised,  and  the  House  still 
retains  the  right  he  fought  so  persistently  to 
wrest  from  it. 

In  1819  he  was  again  prosecuted  for  publishing 
a  letter  to  his  constituents  condemning  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  in  dis- 
persing the  great  Reform  meeting  at  Manchester, 
on  which  occasion  several  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  hundreds  of  the  crowd  more  or  Isn 
severely  injured.  He  was  fined  £2000,  and  also 
imprisoned  for  three  months.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  the  extreme  Tories  of  those  days  at  the 
mildness  of  the  sentence  may  be  gathered  6t>m 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  C.  W.  Wynn  to  tlw 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  on  10th  February  1821, 
in  which  he  says : 

*'I  agree  with  you  in  considering  the  sentence 
on  Burdett — a  sentence  so  unexpected  as  to  cell 
for  the  plaudits  of  all  the  Radicals  who  sur- 
rounded the  Court,  and  the  oongratnlations  of 
his  friends — as  most  calamitous;  and  nnfortn- 
nately  it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  rather  the  present 
judges  of  it,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  proof 
against  popular  clamour  and  the  apprehension 
of  personal  danger."  * 

Sir  Francis  represented  Westminster  for  thirty 
years.  In  later  life  he  went  over  to  the  Oon- 
servative  party,  and  sat  for  Wiltshire.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
London  populace.  No  politicsl  speaker  of  the 
day  could  sway  a  mass  meeting  more  powerfUIy 
than  he  could.  Peirhaps  the  Toryism  of  his  old 
age  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  nltim- 
liberalism  of  Us  youth. 

Such  was  the  father  pf  Miss  Angela  Budett ; 
such  the  school  of  politics  in  which  she 
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reared.  Her  early  infancy  saw  the  end  of  the 
mighty  fitniggle  which  had  long  convulsed 
Europe,  and  which  closed  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  in  her  opening  womanhood  the  great 
Beform  agitation  in  which  her  father  had  taken 
so  active  a  part  culminated  in  the  bill  of  1832, 
and  piping  times  of  peace  once  more  revisited 
the  weary  land.  As  a  natural  consequence  party 
contests  became  less  bitter.  Old  animosities 
were  forgotten,  or  at  least  buried,  and  a  regene- 
rated populace  set  themselves  earnestly  to  the 
development  of  industry  and  art. 

Character  is  moulded  by  circumstances  to  a 
larger  extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  for 
which  reason  we  have  given  a  more  detailed 
account  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done  of 
Bfiss  Bordett*8  family,  and  of  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans  took 
place,  as  has  been  said,  in  1837,  when  the  Dex^y- 
shire  baronet's  daughter  suddenly  found  herself 
the  richest  woman  in  England.  Untold  wealth 
was  at  her  command.  She  might  have  chosen  a 
life  of  pleasure  or  of  ambition.  She  chose  one 
of  never-ceasing  beneficence,  and  great  riches 
were  never  employed  to  more  noble  ends  than 
the  riches  of  Miss  Burdett 

By  the  will  of  the  duchess  she  was  bound  to 
assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Coutts.  She  was 
therefore  now  known  as  Miss  Burdett-Ck>utts. 

Of  Holly  Lodge,  which  became  one  of  her 
residences  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  St  Al- 
bans, in  1849,  William  Howitt  says,  in  his 
"Northern  Heights  of  London:"  "In  the 
bouse  and  gronnds  of  the  late  Duchess  of  St 
Albans  now  resides  Miss  Burdett-Contts,  famous 
for  her  wealth,  her  extensive  benevolence,  her 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor,  churches 
for  churchgoers,  and  bishoprics  for  the  colonies. 
A  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  she  has  not 
appeared  ambitious  to  follow  in  his  democratic 
steps,  but  rather  to  become  a  nursing  mother  to 
the  Church  of  England.  I  suppose  no  other 
woman  under  the  rank  of  a  queen  ever  did  so 
much  for  the  Established  Church;  had  she  done  it 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  she  would  undoubtedly 
be  canonised  as  St  Angela.  But  perhaps  the 
noblest  and  most  enduring  of  her  works  is  seen 
in  the  clean  and  smiling  hearths  of  hitherto  too 
much  neglected  and  ill-housed  poverty." 

People  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  London  have  generally  the  idea  that  West- 
minster is  a  district  of  palaces  and  mansions. 
They  have  read  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  new  Government 
officer  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  hurried  visit 
to  town  they  have  seen  these  splendid  edifices. 
The  Londoner  knows  that  around  and  behind 
these,  not  many  yards  away,  lies  one  of  the 
most  wretched,  squalid,  and  poverty-stricken 
portions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  this  miserable  locality  Miss  Burdett-Coutts 
began  her  great  work  of  diarity.    She  chose  it 


for  her  first  public  effort  in  remembrance  of 
her  father's  long  connection  with  the  borough. 
In  1850  she  erected  in  Rochester  Bow  the  Church 
of  St  Stephen  the  Martyr,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture.  She  afterwards  built  a 
parsonage  house  and  three  schoolhouses,  and 
crowned  her  munificent  gift  by  amply  endowing 
the  whole.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presented 
an  altar-piece  to  the  church. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  least  of  Miss  Burdett- 
Coutts*s  beneficent  deeds.  During  the  time 
when  the  Church  of  St  Stephen  was  building, 
her  bountiful  hand  was  providing  for  the  religi- 
ous wants  of  more  than  one  of  the  colonies.  In 
1347  she  endowed  the  bishopric  of  Cape  Town ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Gray  was  consecrated  and 
appointed  to  the  see,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  commenced  his  labours  ik  Africa.  In  the 
same  year  she  endowed  the  bishopric  of  Ade- 
laide, in  South  Australia,  and  Dr  Short  was 
appointed  to  the  see.  Since  then  (1858)  she  has 
contributed  the  funds  necessary  not  only  to  en- 
dow a  bishopric  in  British  Columbia,  but  also 
to  provide  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The 
sum  she  devoted  to  the  Church  in  Columbia 
amounted  to  £25,000,  and  altogether  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  colonial  bishoprics  cannot 
have  cost  her  less  than  £50,000.  In  addition  to 
all  this  she  founded  an  institution  in  South 
Australia  for  the  education  of  the  aborigines. 

Bethnal  Green  is  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs 
of  London.  The  locality  formerly  known  as 
Nova  Scotia  Gardens  was  one  of  the  poorest  in 
the  district  The  site  of  these  "Gardens'*  is 
now  occupied  by  a  block  of  model  lodging- 
houses  for  the  poor,  which  has  been  named 
Columbia  Square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square 
there  is  a  handsome  clock-tower.  The  dwellings 
are  fitted  up  with  baths,  wash-houses,  and  every 
convenience  that  can  encourage  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort.  Over  three  hundred  families 
live  there  at  low  weekly  rentals,  each  in  its  own 
separate  abode.  Columbia  Square  is  the  work 
of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and,  thanks  to 
another  millionaire,  whose  name  will  be  long 
remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  the  London  poor, 
buildings  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  for 
the  same  purpose  have  been  set  down  in  more 
than  one  of  the  most  squalid  districts  of  the 
great  city.  Mr  George  Peabody  is  one  of  the 
few  who  do  not  need  to  blush  when  their  good 
deeds  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of 
Baroness  Coutts. 

The  building  of  Columbia  Square  was  com- 
menced in  May  1858,  and  finished  in  May  1862. 
On  28th  April  1869,  Columbia  Market  was 
opened,  another  gift  of  the  Baroness  to  the 
Bethnal  Green' district.  Her  intention  was  that 
this  market  should  place  within  reach  of  the 
dense  population  around  it  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, and  especially  of  fish,  of  better  quality, 
and  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  they  could 
be  procured  through  the  small  dealers  and  buck- 
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sters  who  had  previously  monopolised  the  trade. 
The  market,  which  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  royalty,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
Gothic  art  in  the  metropolis.  Its  cost  is  said  to 
have  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  small  part 
of  this  sum  was  spent  on  architectural  detail, 
mainly  with  the  view  of  creating  employment 
for  stone-masons  in  the  district,  of  whom  a  large 
number  were,  at  the  time,  out  of  work  and  al- 
most destitute. 

The  building  did  not  succeed  as  a  fish-market. 
The  great  wholesale  fish-dealers  of  Billingsgate 
could  not  brook  a  rival  establishment  trading 
directly  with  the  coast  and  thereby  depriving 
them  of  their  profits.  For  a  time  the  Baroness 
subsidised  the  trade  in  Columbia  Market;  but 
the  Billingsgate  opposition  was  too  powerful, 
and  her  efforts  to  contend  with  it  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Lady  Coutts  then  transferred  the 
building  to  the  Corporation  of  London  as  a  free 
gift,  on  condition  that  they  should  do  what  they 
could  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  she  had 
erected  it.  But  the  trade  opposition  which  had 
defeated  her  ladyship's  attempt  to  establish  a 
wholesale  fish-market  was  strong  enough  to 
defeat  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  corporation 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1874  the  splendid 
building  was  re-conveyed  to  the  Baroness. 

In  December  1875  the  market  was  re-opened 
under  an  arrangement  with  three  of  the  great 
railway  companies,  whose  united  influence,  it 
was  thought,  would  secure  sufficient  support  to 
the  fish  trade.  The  Barones.s,  anxious  only  for 
success  in  her  philanthropic  purpose,  undertook 
to  indemnify  the  companies  against  any  loss  they 
might  incur  in  connection  with  the  venture. 
The  enterprise,  we  regret  to  say,  has  resulted  in 
another  failure.  A  recent  newspaper  describes 
the  market  in  the  following  words : 

"Most  of  the  tenants  have  left  their  shops, 
the  great  hall  is  closed,  and  the  majestic  beadle, 
an  old  veteran,  is  being  consumed  with  tnnui^ 
for  even  the  very  children  of  the  district  seem 
to  shrink  from  invading  these  desolate  precincts 
for  fear  of  hearing  the  echo  of  their  own  voices 
or  footsteps,  while  the  'Sir  Francis  Burdett' 
Arms  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  quadrangle 
is  probably  the  only  public-house  in  the  metro- 
polis, perhaps  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is 
without  guests.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  the  desolation  which  reigns  supreme; 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  buildings,  which  are 
handsome  and  costly  enongh  for  a  college  or 
a  palace,  is  really  moro  depressing  to  the  spirits 
of  a  beholder  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  an 
abbey  or  some  ancient  city."— London  Standard, 
3d  April  1876. 

It  is  said  that  a  scheme  is  at  present  on  foot 
for  establishing  a  provision  market  in  the  "Col- 
umbia" on  an  entirely  novel  plan.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  new  project  is  the  purchase  of 
wholesome  food  of  all  descriptions  in  the  cheap 


est  Continental  markets,  to  be  imported  direct 
to  Columbia  Market,  and  sold  at  prices  greatly 
lower  than  those  of  similar  articles  of  food  in 
the  home  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  meat, 
poultry,  etc,  can  be  packed  in  ice  safes  and 
transmitted  with  perfect  safety  fh>m  the  Conti- 
nent to  London  without  being  unpacked  on  the 
way,  and  that  this  can  be  done  profitably  at 
much  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the  present 
home  prices.  All  who  are  interested  in  promot- 
ing the  comfort  of  the  ]x>or  will  wish  every  sno- 
cess  to  the  enterprise. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  account  of  the 
benefactions  of  the  Baroness  to  Bethnal  Oreen. 
To  give  a  complete  account  of  them  would  be 
impossible,  for  it  is  well  known  that  her  private 
charities  in  the  district  have  been  large  and 
wide-spread.  For  example,  in  a  time  of  great 
destitution  and  distress,  she  undertook  the 
Admiralty  contract  for  supplying  shirts  to  the 
navy,  gave  out  the  work  at  high  rates  of  wages 
to  the  unemployed  needle-women  of  Bethnal 
Green,  established  a  school  to  teach  needlework 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  execute  it,  and 
thereby  kept  hundreds  of  poor  people  from 
starvation.  In  many  other  ways  has  she  fonod 
employment  for  the  destitute,  medical  skill  for 
the  sick,  and  help  for  the  helpless. 

We  have  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of 
time  in  •ur  mention  of  the  Baroness  Coutts's 
works  of  benevolence  during  the  years  we  have 
been  writing  of.  Our  aim  has  rather  been  to 
group  together  works  of  a  similar  character,  ao 
as  to  show  how  thoroughly,  how  energetically, 
how  un  weariedly  she  carries  her  plans  into  execu- 
tion ;  how  persevering  she  is  amidst  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  with  what  undamped  spirit  she  aets 
herself  to  contend  with  difficulties.  We  most 
now  go  back  to  the  year  1854,  and  describe 
some  of  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education. 

In  that  year  she  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  industrial  training  of  young 
women.  Among  other  institutions  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  industrial  education  to 
girls  is  the  Whitelands  Training  Institution  at 
Chelsea.  To  this  institution  Miss  Burdett-Coutti 
gave  £50  a  year  to  be  annually  distributed  in 
prizes  after  a  competition  among  the  pupila  on 
questions  of  household  economy;  *  and  the  per- 
sonal interest  she  took  in  the  training  of  the 
scholars,  her  kindly  counsels,  and  words  of  en- 
couragement have  doubtless  left  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  many,  and  influenced  their  whole 
after-life  for  good. 

*  A  department  of  education  which  had  been  pre- 
viously much  nflglected.  At  the  national  eebools 
sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Ooundl  many  arrompBefc- 
ments  were  taught,  useful  no  doubt  as  elevatiur  tA» 
fluences  to  the  elasses  who  attend  them,  but  often 
detrimental  when  they  were  pennltted  to  uauip  tke 
place  of  the  ooonomlcal  arts,  which  have  to  be  pffuo- 
tiwd  in  the  daily  life  of  the  wives  and  nothea  aaA 
sisters  of  the  humbler 
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Her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not 
confined  to  questions  of  indnstrlal  training.  In 
1885  she  suggested  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  a  scheme  for  group- 
iog  the  small  and  then  generally  inefiSciently- 
oonducted  schools  of  outlying  parishes  into  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  superior  teacher.  Her  scheme  was 
adopted,  and  the  existing  Education  Act,  so  far 
as  school  inspection  is  concerned,  is  in  effect  an 
extension  of  the  system. 

In  1864  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was  represented 
by  the  bishop  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual 
destitution.  The  Baroness  at  once  offered  to 
provide  a  church  for  one  of  the  districts  of  the 
town,  and  in  March  of  that  year  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  which  was 
completed  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £6000,  borne  en- 
tirely by  herselt 

At  Shepherd's  Bush  the  Baroness  established 
a  shelter  and  reformatory  for  fallen  women. 
The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  nearly  half 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  during  the  seven 
years  of  its  existence,  were  reclaimed;  homes 
were  also  provided  for  them  in  the  colonies  by 
assistance  lent  them  to  emigrate,  from  the  ever- 
ready  hand  of  the  founder  of  the  institution. 

ESmigration  is  a  subject  in  which  the  Baroness 
has  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  she  has  often 
generously  aided  destitute  families  by  trans- 
planting them  to  suitable  districts  in  the  colo- 
niesu  At  a  time  of  great  distress  in  the  country 
she  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  Cunard 
Company,  by  which  many  families  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  enabled  to  emigrate.  Our 
Irishmen  will  readily  remember  how  she  came 
forward  to  the  rescue  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  Cape  Clear,  Shirkin,  etc.,  close  to 
Skibbereen,  at  a  time  when  starvation  was  star- 
ing them  in  the  face. 

It  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that 
the  Baroness  is  the  patron  of  the  Boyal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The 
deep  tender  feeling  towards  suffering  humanity 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  her  charities  to  the 
poor,  could  not  exist  in  a  bosom  inaccessible  to 
the  unworded  appeals  of  the  lower  animals  in 
their  sufferings.  Her  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
society  have  been  unremitting,  and  they  are 
singularly  illustrative  of  her  sympathetic  and 
kindly  nature.  No  pain  that  can  be  spared  or 
alleviated  seems  to  escape  her  watchful  eye. 
To  mention  a  single  example — some  years  ago 
■he  wrote  to  the  Tiines  (14th  September  1869) 
complaining  of  the  cruel  usage  to  which  imported 
cattle  were  subjected,  and  suggesting  **to  all 
persona  engaged  in  teaching,  in  whatever  rank 
of  life,  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for 
inculcating,  in  a  definite  manner,  principles  of 
homanity  towards  animals,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  structure,  treatment,  and  value  to  man." 
Kor  was  she  less  careful  of  our  home  animals. 
The  cattle  sent  np  to  London  from  the  remote 


districts  of  England  and  Scotland  used  to  suffer 
intensely  in  their  transit  per  railway  from  thirst 
and  often  from  hunger.  At  her  own  expense 
she  provided  the  fittings  for  trucks  constructed 
so  as  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  and  drink  on 
the  road  to  London,  and  such  trucks  are  now  in 
general  use  on  all  the  great  traffic  lines.* 

The  peerage  of  England  is  recruited  from 
many  sources.  Some  of  these  are  not,  or  at 
least  in  times  past  were  not,  of  the  purest. 
These  we  pass  over.  Some  have  won  their  way 
to  a  coronet  by  the  sword,  some  by  the  tongue, 
some  by  the  pen.  But  the  roll  of  British  nobles 
contains  no  name  more  honoured  or  more  worthy 
of  honour  and  of  love  than  that  of  Angela 
Georgina,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  To  that 
roll  her  name  was  added  in  1871. 

The  poet  Moore  gives  us,  in  his  diary,  under 
date  May  1845,  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Miss 
Burdett-Coutts  "at  home."  "That  night,"  he  ' 
saytf,  **  or  the  next,  there  was  a  large  ball  at  the 
Queen's  to  which  I  was  not  invited,  nor  shall 
ever,  I  daresay,  again,  having  lately  declined 
two  or  three  of  her  invitations ;  nor  have  I  ever 
indeed  gone  but  to  one  of  her  assemblito,  when 
I  met  with  Lord  Lansdowne. 

"This  time,  however,  I  was  sufficiently  amused 
by  going  about  different  houses,  where  I  saw 
some  very  pretty  specimens  both  of  dress  and 
beauty ;  but  none  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  our  bright  and  smiling  Lady  Mount-Edg- 
cumbe. 

*'  Next  day  I  called  upon  Miss  Coutts,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  all  her  splendour  the  night  before, 
and  found  her  preparing  to  send  it  back  to  the 
bank.  *  Would  you  like,'  she  asked,  '  to  see  it 
by  daylight?'  and  on  my  assenting  took  me  to 
a  room  upstairs  where  the  treasure  was  deposited. 
Amongst  it  was  the  precious  tiara  of  Marie 
Antoinette;  and  on  my  asking  her  what  alto- 
gether might  be  the  value  of  her  dress  last  night, 
she  answered,  in  her  quiet  way,  '  I  think  about 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.' " 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  the  Baroness 
Coutts  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  another  link,  was  thus 
added  to  the  long  chain  which  connects  the 
Coutts  family  with  the  home  of  their  ancestors. 

^  Among  the  multitude  of  other  wise  and  en- 
lightened acts  that  have  flowed  from  the  ever  active 
and  thoughtful  benevolence  of  the  Baroness,  we  may 
mention  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton  culture  on  the  Guinea  Ooast  of  Africa. 
A  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  (2d  Sept. 
1870)  says:  *'The  trade  of  Lagos,  which  Is  the  chief 
port  of  the  Egban  countries,  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  whole  of  the  Gold  Ooast.  They  have  grasped  the 
advantages  which  civilisation  has  set  before  them, 
and  are  now  known  as  a  truly  commercial  people. 
Since  the  Baroness  Burdett-Cioutts  first  gave  a  cotton 
gin  to  the  missions  at  Abeokeuta  the  cotton  trade, 
which  is  almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
has  wonderfully  increased,  the  approximate  yeaz]y 
export  being  upwards  of  10,000  bales.** 
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Here  we  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Baroness 
Bnrdett-Coutts.  We  might  have  described  other 
efforts  of  her  liberality.  We  find,  for  example, 
that  we  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  topo- 
graphical survey  of  Jerusalem  made  under  the 


;  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James  was  conducted  at 
\  her  expense.  We  have  said  enough,  however, 
i  to  show  how  judiciously,  how  systematically, 
!  how  carefully,  and  how  kindly  her  more  than 
princely  gifts  have  been  bestowed.* 


THOMAS      EDWAED, 

THE  BANFF  NATURALIST. 
[1814 .] 


The  world  is  now  familiar  with  the  names  of 
two  men  connected  with  the  north  of  Scotland, 
who,  with  an  inborn  passion  for  scientific  re- 
search, persevered  in  the  pursuit,  until,  through 
untold  difficulties,  their  laboars  were  so  far 
crowned  with  success.  The  name  of  the  one  is 
Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  of  the  other,  Thomas 
Edward,  the  naturalist.  Hugh  Miller  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  sphere  of  life  from  which  he 
sprung,  and  shed  an  equal  lustre  on  the  position 
in  the  world  of  letters  which  ho  afterwards  so 
worthily  gained.  He  worked  hard  as  a  stone- 
mason  during  the  day,  and  equally  hard  at  his 
books  and  papers  in  the  evening.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  call  a  geological  holiday  a  bit  of  task 
work ;  but  when  off  to  the  quarries,  or  to  the 
sea-shore,  he  was  hard  at  work  there  too.  And 
he  was  happy,  supremely  happy,  as  far  as  his 
nature  would  permit — for  wholesome  employ- 
ment within  the  limits  of  prudence  is  often 
wholesome  enjoyment;  and  so  while  enriching 
the  world  with  positive  knowledge,  he  escaped 
from  himself  and  from  brooding  cares.  Had  the 
end  been  different,  for  his  life  went  out  with  a 
pistol-shot,  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  to 
contemplate;  but  there  is  always  so  much  of 
mystery  connected  with  death,  and  the  con- 
current causes  of  it,  that  we  must  curtain  the 
last  scene  with  the  cloak  of  charity,  and  believe 
that  his  own  reason  had  fled  when  the  rash  deed 
was  done.  The  points  of  difference  in  the  two 
lives  which  we  have  mentioned  together  will  be 
apparent  enough  to  the  attentive  reader;  but 
they  were  both  one  in  this,  that  they  possessed 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  were  both  true 
to  the  master  passion  of  their  nature.  And 
amongst  all  the  works  to  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr  Samuel  Smiles,  his  life  of  Thomas  Ed- 
ward perhaps  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  x>opular  and  readable^  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  live  as  long  as  the  language. 

Thomas  Edward,  the  son  of  John  Edward,  a 
private  in  the  Fifeshire  Militia,  was  bom  at 
Oosport  on  the  25th  December  1814.  His  father 
had  enlisted  at  Cupar,  joined  his  regiment  at 
Aberdeen,  and  while  in  the  latter  town,  had 
married   Margaret   Mitchell,  a  native  of   the 


place.  The  war  on  the  Continent  had  caused 
the  militia  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  coast 
towns  to  act  as  guard  and  garrison,  while  the 
regular  troops  were  engaged  with  the  wan  of 
Napoleon.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  John 
Edward  returned  to  Kettle,  in  Fifeshire,  his 
native  place ;  and  when  the  militia  were  disem- 
bodied, resumed  his  old  trade  as  a  handloom 
weaver.  Then  he  left  for  Aberdeen,  and  settled 
in  the  Green,  one  of  the  oldest  quarters  of  the 
city.  When  quite  a  youngster,  Thomas  Edward 
caused  his  mother  trouble,  and  was  difficolt  to 
manage,  she  declaring  he  was  the  worst  child 
she  had  ever  nursed.  When  only  about  four 
months  old,  he  had  leapt  from  his  mother's  arms 
to  catch  the  flies  in  the  window  at  Gk>6port,  and 
was  only  saved  by  being  caught  by  the  long 
clothes.  That  "unseen  something,  that  in- 
ternal impulse,"  apparent  even  then,  "grew  in 
the  man  into  an  irresistible  and  inconqueimble 
passion,  and  engendered  in  him  an  insatiable 
longing  for,  and  earnest  desire  to  be  always 
amongst "  the  forms  of  nature  and  animal  life. 
When  he  could  walk,  and  while  at  Kettle,  he 
made  friends  with  the  cats  and  dogs,  and  with 
Bet  the  sow,  who  was  always  known  to  be 
ferocious  when  she  had  a  litter  of  pigs.  He 
would  stand  and  gaze  through  the  splits  of  the 
sowhouse  at  Bet  and  her  young  pigs.  One  day 
he  was  lost,  he  was  sought  for  far  and  near,  the 
gipsies  were  blamed  for  running  off  with  him, 
when  a  neighbour  woman  returned  with  him  in 
her  arms,  saying:  "There,  woman,  there's  yoar 
bairn  I  but  for  God's  sake  keep  him  awa  frse 
yon  place,  or  he  may- fare  waur  next  time.**  Be 
had  slept  below  Bet  and  her  pigs  all  nighl 

At  Aberdeen  he  was  quite  at  home  on  the 
Inches,  or  low  levels  partially  overflowed  and 
surrounded  with  water,  where  he  oould  find 
eels,  crabs,  and  worms.  A  manore-heap  dose 
by  was  the  place  to  see  flies,  beetles,  rats,  and 
sparrows.  The  Denbnm  at  the  foot  of  the  Oieen 
yielded  horse-leeches,  tadpoles,  i^ogs,  etc  He 
began  to  bring  home  these  animals^  and  was 
spoken  to  for  this.    His  fh>g8  hopped  aboat* 
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Ills  leeches  would  crawl  about  and  bite  the  legs 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  beetles,  moles,  and  rats 
made  their  escape  into  holes  when  possible.  He 
was  flogged  and  talked  to,  but  he  only  repeated 
the  dose,  and  returned  with  a  fresh  instalment 
of  his  favourite  "beasts."  He  was  set  some- 
times to  rock  the  cradle,  or  play  with  the 
younger  children ;  but  when  his  mother's  back 
was  turned  he  had  disappeared.  When  sent  a 
message,  he  would  oftener  wander  away  bird- 
nesting. 

As  a  punishment  for  various  misdeeds,  he 
was  once  ordered  to  stay  in  the  house  all 
day,  and  part  of  his  clothes  were  taken  away ; 
he  was  tied  to  the  table  leg,  and  his  wrists 
were  also  bound.  A  younger  sister  was  left  to 
watch  him  while  his  mother  was  out.  He  made 
her  help  him  to  get  out  of  his  bondage,  and 
pushing  the  table  near  the  grate,  he  burned 
through  the  cords  which  bound  him.  His 
mother  appearing,  he  hid  behind  the  door,  and 
then  ran  off.  When  she  came  in,  the  house  was 
in  danger  of  lieing  set  on  fire,  as  the  table  which 
had  been  pushed  into  the  fireplace  was  on  fire. 
On  the  next  occasion,  his  clothes  were  taken 
from  him  altogether  by  his  father.  His  mother 
pinned  a  bit  of  an  old  petticoat  round  his  neck, 
and  thought  he  was  a  prisoner  for  that  day. 
But  tying  a  bit  of  cord  round  his  middle,  he 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  gain  his  freedom, 
and  was  soon  quite  happy  amongst  his  "  beasts. " 
The  result  of  this  last  exploit,  however,  was 
that  he  was  prostrated  with  fever  for  several 
weeks.  When  well  again,  and  able  to  be  out  of 
doon^  the  ruling  passion  was  as  strong  as  ever. 
Onoe  he  brought  home  a  wasps'  byke  (nest) 
wrapped  up  in  his  shirt.  His  nude  condition 
being  discovered  by  his  brother,  who  exclaimed, 
**  Eh,  mother,  mother,  look  at  Tam  1  He  hasna 
gotten  on  his  sark,"  led  to  some  inquiry  by 
his  father,  when  the  '*  yellow  bumbees*  byke," 
aa  he  called  it,  was  drowned  with  water,  inside 
the  shirt,and  discovered  to  be  really  a  wasps'  nest 

When  between  four  and  five  yean  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  dame  school,  kept  by  Bell  Hill, 
a  school  where  he  was  confined  for  four  hours 
a  day.  This  he  did  not  like,  and  frequently 
played  truant,  and  would  haunt  the  fish-mar- 
ket, amusiog  the  fishwives  by  his  inquisitive- 
neas.  His  grannie  sometimes  took  him  in  hand, 
and  then  there  was  no  escape  until  he  was  safe 
within  the  school  door.  One  day  he  was  sent 
to  bny  three  rolls  for  breakfast,  but  instead  of 
coming  straight  home,  meeting  with  three  other 
boys,  they  all  went  together  to  the  Denbum, 
where  he  got  a  lot  of  horse-leeches.  His  grannie, 
however,  having  discovered  him,  was  just  in  the 
act  of  laying  hold  of  him  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  when,  making  a  sudden  bound  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bum,  he  got  out  of  her  clutches. 
She  missed  him  and  fell  splash  into  the  water. 
The  boys  cried  out,  "Tam,  Tam,  yer  grannie's 
droonin'l"     He  never  stopped  to  look  back, 


however,  and  after  some  further  explorations  in 
some  favourite  haunts,  he  returned  home,  and 
underwent  a  severe  cross-questioning  and  just 
narrowly  escaped  a  good  whipping. 

How  he  further  fared  at  the  dame  school  will 
be  best  told  in  the  words  of  Mr  Smiles:  "Ed- 
ward had  been  accustomed  to  bring  many  of  his 
'  beasts '  with  him  to  schooL    At  last  he  brought 
with  him  an  animal  of  a  much  larger  sort  than 
usual.    It  was  a  kae,  or  jackdaw.    He  used  to 
keep  it  at  home,  but  it  made  such  a  noise  that 
he  was  sent  out  with  it  one  morning,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  bring  it  back  again.     He 
must  let  it  go,  or  give  it  to  somebody  else.    But 
he  was  fond  of  his  kae,  and  his  koe  was  fond  of 
him.    It  would  follow  him  about  like  a  dog. 
He  could  not  part  with  the  kae.    So  he  took  it  to 
school  with  him.    But  how  could  he  hide  itt 
Little  boys'  trousers  were  in  those  days  but- 
toned over  their  vest;  and  as  Tom's  trousers 
were  pretty  wide  he  thought  he  could  get  the 
kae  in  there.    He  got  it  safely  into  his  breeks 
before  he  entered  the  schooL    So  far  so  good. 
But  when  the  schoolmistress  gave  the  word 
'  Pray,'  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  knelt  down, 
turning  their  backs  to  Bell.    At  this  movement 
the  kae  became  fractious.    He  could  not  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  altered  position.    But 
seeing  a  little  light  overhead,  he  made  for  it 
He  projected  his  beak  through  the  opening  be- 
tween the  trousers  and  vest.    He  pushed  his 
way  upwards,  Tom  squeezed  him  downwards  to 
where  he  was  before.    But  this  only  made  the 
kae  furious.    He  struggled,  forced  his  way  up- 
wards, got  his  bill  through  the  opening,  and 
then  his  head.    The  kae  immediately  began  to 
cre-wawl  cre-wawl    'The  Lord  preserve's  a*! 
Fat's  this  noo?'  cried  Bell,  starting  to  her  feet 
'It's  Tam  Edward  again  !'  shouted  the  scholars, 
'wi'  a  craw  stickin'  out  of  his  breeks  I'    Bell 
went  up  to  him,  pulled  him  up  by  his  collar, 
dragged  hijn  to  the  door,  thrust  him  out,  and 
locked  the  door  after  hinu    Edward  never  saw 
Bell  Hill  agaiiL"     He  was  expelled  from  his 
next  school  as  a  nuisance,  by  the  angry  dominie, 
who  was  annoyed  at  some  of  his  boys  being 
bitten  in  the  leg  by  a  horse-leech.    He  was  also 
expelled  from  his  third  and  last  school  after 
undergoing  a  severe  thrashing.    His  father  in- 
tending to  take  him  back  with  him  next  day, 
found  that  he  was  gone.    He  did  not  come  home 
that  night,  but  slept  amongst  a  pile  of  logs  by 
the  Dee.    He  was  barefooted,  his  clothes  were 
ragged  and  thin,  the  rats  disturbed  him,  and 
the  night  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  he  shivereil 
till  his  teeth  chattered.    On  coming  home,  but 
for  the  neighbourly  intercession  of  a  neighbour, 
Mrs  Eelman,  he  would  have  received  a  warm 
reception ;  he  was  packed  off  to  bed,  when  it 
was  found  that  his  shirt  was  hard  with  clottetl 
blood  and  sticking  to  his  back,  from  the  effects  of 
the  thrashing  he  had  received  on  the  previous 
day.    He  fainted  away  while  his  wounds  were 
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being  attended  to.  His  parents  never  asked 
bim  again  to  go  back  to  his  old  school. 

He  was  now  free  for  some  time  to  make  ez- 
cnrsions  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee  and  Don,  and 
to  all  his  old  favourite  haunts.  One  day  with 
considerable  trouble  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
an  adder  on  the  hills.  He  thought  it  was  a 
large  eel,  snd  returned  in  triumph  with  it  to  his 
own  neighbourhood.  Rushing  among  a  group 
of  women  who  were  standing  with  his  mother, 
he  exclaimed,  *'See,  mother,  sic  a  bonnie 
beastie  j*ve  gotten."  Edward*8  mother  cried 
out,  "The  Iiord  preserve's!  what  the  sorrow's 
that  ye  hae  noo?"  "0  Meggy,  Meggy,"  said 
Mrs  Eelman,  "it's  a  snake  1  dinna  let  him  in! 
For  ony  sake  diiina  let  him  in,  or  we'll  a'  be 
bitten."  He  was  left  outside  with  the  beast  in 
his  hand,  and  the  door  was  bolted.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  his  "  beast "  to  Dr  Fergu- 
son, who  kept  a  druggist's  shop,  for  the  hand- 
some sum  of  fourpence.  His  father  encountered 
him  on  his  return  home  with  the  words, 
"Where's  that  venomous  beast  that  you  had?" 
" I  left  it  with  Dr  Ferguson. "  "But  have  you 
no  more?"  "No."  "That's  very  strange  1 
You  seldom  come  home  with  so  few  things 
about  you.  But  we  shall  see."  He  was  then 
taken  to  the  back  yard,  his  father  standing  by 
with  a  stick,  when  he  was  ordered  to  strip. 
Nothing  further  was  found  upon  him  and  he 
was  allowed  to  retarn  to  bed. 

As  all  attempts  to  keep  him  at  any  decent 
school  had  proved  an  utter  failure,  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  be  sent  off  to  work  at 
something  useful.  Accordingly  he  was  sent  to 
a  tobacco  work,  where  he  earned  at  first  four- 
teenpence  a  week.  He  stayed  there  for  two 
years,  and  afterwards  entered  a  factory  at 
Grandholm,  two  miles  from  Aberdeen,  where 
the  wages  were  better.  One  strong  reason  he 
had  for  making  this  change  was  the  opportunity 
it  gave  him  of  roaming  through  the  woods  and 
amidst  the  beautiful  scenery  which  lay  on  his 
way  to  the  factory.  The  hours  were  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night.  Be- 
fore he  left  this  mill,  the  wages  which  he  him- 
self received,  and  also  an  older  brother,  were 
from  five  to  six  shillings  a  week.  Young 
Edward  liked  the  factory  work,  for  he  was 
happy  whilst  he  was  employed  there.  He 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  insects,  wild 
flowers,  and  plants,  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
on  his  way.  The  sight  of  a  kingfisher,  by  the 
river-side,  awoke  his  admiration,  and  he  was 
so  taken  by  it,  that  he  watched  it  till  evening. 
When  engaged  on  night  work,  and  when  quit 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  instead  of  return- 
ing straight  home  he  would  make  an  extensive 
detour,  and  perhaps  return  home  by  dinner- 
time, although  he  had  to  be  at  work  again  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  **  Ah !  these  were 
happy  days, "  he  writes.  *  *  There  were  no  tawse 
to  fear,  and  no  tyrannical  dominie  to  lay  them 


on.  True,  the  farm  people  did  halloo  at  me  at 
times,  but  I  generally  showed  them  a  dean  pair 
of  heels.  The  gamekeepers,  also,  sometimes 
gave  me  chase,  but  I  managed  to  outstrip  them; 
and  although  no  nests  were  to  be  got,  there  wis 
always  something  to  be  found  or  seen." 

When  eleven  years  of  age,  much  to  his  regret, 
he  left  the  factory,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Charles  Begg,  a  shoemaker  in  Gallowgate^ 
Aberdeen.  His  apprenticeship  was  to  last  for 
six  years,  and  his  wages  were  to  b^gin  at 
eighteenpence  a  week,  rising  sixpence  each  year. 
Mr  Smiles  describes  Begg  as  a  dissolute  vaga> 
bond,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
young  Edward  oould  be  either  comfortable  or 
happy  with  him.  Begg  had  no  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  love  for  the  works  of  naturs^  and 
would  rifle  his  pockets  when  entering  the  shop 
to  see  that  they  contained  none  of  his  favourite 
animals.  He  declared  he  would  "stamp  the 
fool  out  of  him,"  and  gave  him  many  a  blow  to 
prove  he  was  in  earnest  After  three  years 
spent  with  this  drunken  master,  who  was  goiz^p 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  after  being  dreadfully 
abused  by  him,  one  day  he  left  his  service  alto- 
gether. He  had  thoughts  of  going  to  sea,  and 
on  offering  himself  as  a  cabin-boy  would  have 
been  taken  had  he  been  able  to  gain  his  father's 
consent  Then  remembering  that  he  had  an 
uncle  at  Kettle  in  Flfeshire,  he  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  do  something  for  him,  and  so 
he  ran  away  ih>m  home,  and  began  a  walk  of 
about  a  hundred  miles  to  see  this  nnde.  He 
required  at  least  sevenpence  in  money— a  penny 
to  cross  Montrose  bridge,  and  sixpence  to  cross 
the  Tay  at  Dundee — but  sixpence  was  all  he  bad 
in  the  world.  Believing  that  he  would  raise  the 
needed  penny  by  selling  his  knife^  he  started, 
taking  with  him  two  quarters  of  oatcakes  and 
a  parcel  of  oatmeaL  Before  going  far  he  diveited 
himself  of  his  working  garb,  and  putting  on  hb 
Sunday  clothes,  buried  the  old  ones  in  the 
ground,  and  swinging  his  shoes  and  stoddngs 
over  his  shoulder,  marched  onwards.  He  met 
with  some  adventures  by  the  way,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  with  him  was  to  get  a  penny  to  crcksa 
Montrose  bridge,  and  he  only  succeeded  by 
selling  his  knife.  His  uncle  did  not  give  bim  a 
very  cordial  reception,  and  so  he  returned  on 
the  second  day  after  his  arrivaL  His  return 
was  as  eventful  as  his  outward  journey — only 
he  had  now  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket  given 
him  by  his  uncle.  He  went  back  to  his  old 
trade  of  shoemaking,  this  time  with  a  diffefe&t 
master ;  and  as  his  work  was  lighter,  and  his 
master  of  a  more  kindly  disposition,  be  wa» 
f^r  to  indulge  his  wandering  propensitiaiL 
Trade  falling  flat  he  was  paid  ofl:  He  first  tried 
to  emigrate,  but  finally  listed  in  the  Aberdeen* 
shire  Militia.  He  was  taken  to  the  guard-bonaa 
for  leaving  the  ranks  during  drill  to  ehase  a 
butterfly,  but  some  ladies  interceding  for  bim, 
he  was  acquitted  with  a  reprimand. 
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Dedding  to  leare  Aberdeen  be  went  to  Banff. 
"  Edward,"  says  Mr  Smiles,  '*  was  about  twenty 
years  old  when  he  left  Aberdeen  and  went  to 
Banff  to  work  at  his  trade.  He  found  a  master 
willing  to  employ  him.  Shoemaking  had  not 
improved.  Their  hours-  were  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night.  They  had  scarcely 
an  interval  of  time  that  they  could  call  their 
own.  Edward  found  the  confinement  more 
miserable  than  the  wages ;  and  yet  he  contrived 
to  find  some  time  to  follow  his  bent.  He  went 
after  birds,  and  insects,  and  butterflies.  He 
annoyed  his  shopmates  almost  as  much  as  he 
had  annoyed  his  school-fellows.  In  summer- 
time he  collected  a  number  of  caterpillars,  and 
put  them  in  a  box  beside  him  in  the  workshop 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  them,  and  observing 
their  development  into  the  chrysalis  state.  In 
spite  of  hjs  care,  some  of  the  caterpillars  got 
out,  and  wandered  about  the  floor,  sometimes 
creeping  up  the  men's  legs.  Some  of  the  work- 
men did  not  care,  but  one  of  them  was  almost 
thrown  into  convulsions  when  he  knew  that  a 
*worm  was  out.'  The  other  men  played  tricks 
upon  him.  When  any  of  them  wanted  a  scene, 
they  merely  said,  'Geordie,  there's  a  lad  oott' 
Then  Geordie  would  jump  to  his  feet,  and  would 
not  sit  down  again  until  he  was  assured  that  all 
the  worms  were  fast  in  their  boxes.  Edward 
was  forced  to  keep  his  caterpillars  in  the  work- 
shop, as  the  landlady  with  whom  he  lodged 
would  not  allow  any  of  his  'vermin,'  as  she 
called  them,  to  enter  her  house.  He  had  one 
day  taken  in  about  a  dozen  caterpillars  of  the 
puss  moth,  and  asked  her  for  a  box  to  hold 
them  in.  The  landlady  told  him  at  once  to  get 
oat  of  the  house  with  his  'beasts.'  She  never 
could  understand  her  lodger.  She  could  not 
fathom  'fat  kin'  o'  a  chiel  he  was.  A'body 
tried  to  keep  awa  frae  vermin  but  himsel  t ' " 

Just  as  he  got  heartless  again,  the  idea  began 
to  float  through  his  mind  that  he  should  emi- 
grate. He  met  with  bis  future  wife,  a  Huntly 
lass  at  the  farm  of  Boyndie.  After  a  short 
courtship,  and  when  just  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  he  was  married.  His  earnings  at  this  time 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  93.  6d.  a  week, 
but  he  had  now  a  happy  home.  He  now  began 
to  explore  the  rocky  cliffs  between  Macduff  and 
Gamrie;  learned  the  art  of  presernng  birds 
and  insects,  and  to  make  a  collection  also  of 
moths  and  butterflies.  His  education  at  this 
time  was  very  imperfect ;  he  could  only  read 
with  difficulty,  knew  nothing  of  arithmetic,  and 
he  had  not  learned  to  write.  He  had  few,  if 
any,  companions,  and  knew  nothing  regarding 
natural  history  from  books. '  He  took,  however, 
unbounded  delight  in  learning  at  first  hand, 
from  nature  herself,  all  about  the  form,  habits, 
and  charaoteristics  of  all  the  birds  and  animals 
which  came  under  his  observation.  In  the 
spring  of  1839  be  had  commenced  to  make  a 
collection  of  natural  objects.    Tlie  only  gun  be 


possessed  he  had  bought  for  43.  6d.,  with  the 
barrel  tied  to  the  stock  with  twine.  Some 
insect  bottles,  and  a  book  for  botanical  speci- 
mens, completed  his  equipment.  His  working 
hours  were  firom  six  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 
night.  His  researches  were  made  after  the 
latter  hour,  when  he  would  start  with  bis 
insect  boxes  and  bottles,  often  with  his  supper 
in  his  hand.  He  captured  moths,  beetles,  birds, 
or  any  other  living  thing  he  could  secure,  and 
collected  plants  while  it  was  light.  When  it 
grew  dark  he  lay  down  and  slept  by  the  side  of 
a  bank,  bush,  or  tree,  until  daylight,  when  be 
would  continue  his  explorations  until  it  was 
time  for  him  to  be  back  again  to  work.  Sab- 
bath-day he  made  an  entire  day  of  rest.  The 
coldest  places  he  slept  in  were  among  the  rocks 
at  the  seaside,  or  the  shingle,  or  on  the  sea- 
braes  along  the  coast,  *'In  summer-time," 
says  Mr  Snules,  "  especially,  he  would  lie  down 
on  the  grass  and  sleep  soundly,  with  the  lock  of 
his  gun  for  his  pillow,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  his  blanket  His  tor  was  always  open  for 
the  sounds  of  nature,  and  when  the  lark  was 
carolling  his  early  hymn  of  praise,  long  before 
the  sun  had  risen,  Edward  would  rise  and  watuh 
for  daybreak — 

'  When  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland  he  beheld  the  sun 
Biae  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light.' 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  inland,  he  was 
frequently  overtaken  by  storms  in  the  hills. 
He  carried  no  cloak,  nor  plaid,  nor  umbrella, 
so  that  he  often  got  completely  soaked  before 
he  could  find  shelter." 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  nights  Edward 
ever  spent  was  in  Boyndie  Churchyard,  where 
he  witnessed  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  and  crept 
under  a  flat  tombstone  to  escape  the  blast.  An- 
other night  while  moth-hunting,  he  was  met  on 
the  foot-path  by  the  river-side  by  three  badgers, 
and  in  attempting  to  capture  one  of  them,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  giving  it  a  tremendous  kick, 
he  fell  suddenly  flat  on  his  back  on  the  ground, 
receiving  such  injuries  that  caused  a  bump  on 
the  back  of  his  head  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg. 
The  period  of  his  night  wanderings  usually  ex- 
tended between  spring  and  autumn,  although 
he  was  occasionally  out  in  the  winter-time, 
especially  in  moonlight  He  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  noises  or  gruntings  of  the  different 
animals  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  his 
wanderings.  He  was  at  first  much  puzzled  by 
the  hark  emitted  by  the  roe-deer,  and  the  hUah, 
bUak  of  the  hare.  The  rabbit  he  found  returned 
to  its  burrow  at  sunset,  and  again  emerged  a 
little  before  sunrise.  He  used  to  witness  their 
fighting,  when  they  leaped  over  one  another, 
kicking  out  with  their  hind-legs.  The  fox,  the 
badger,  the  polecat,  the  stoat,  the  weasel,  the 
hedgehog,  and  nearly  the  whole  family  of  mice 
he  found  to  be  true  night-roaroers.     The  fox 
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barks  like  a  poodle  dog,  and  when  suddenly 
surprised,  growls  harshly,  and  shows  and  snaps 
its  teeth.  The  badger  utters  a  snarling  grunt, 
in  a  kind  of  quick  succession.  The  otter  has  a 
sort  of  squeak.  The  field-mice  <*  besides  their 
squeaking  lilt  a  low  and  not  unmusical  ditty  for 
hours  together."  The  bite  of  the  weasel  or  pole- 
cat is  long  in  healing,  and  the  whole  of  this 
tribe  are  impertinent  and  aggressive.  "Re- 
turning one  morning,"  he  says,  '*from  an  excur- 
sion in  the  Buchan  district,  when  between 
Fraserburgh  and  Pennan,  I  felt  so  completely 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  want  of  sleep,  and  want 
of  food  (for  my  haversack  had  become  exhausted), 
that  I  wont  into  a  field  near  the  road,  lay  down 
by  a  dyke-side,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  I  had  not 
slept  long,  however,  when  I  was  awakened  by 
something  cold  pressing  in  betwixt  my  forehead 
and  the  edge  of  my  hat  There  were  some 
small  birds  in  my  hat  which  I  had  shot,  and 
they  were  wrapped  in  wadding.  On  putting  up 
my  hand  to  ascertain  the  meaning,  I  got  hold 
of  a  weasel,  which  had  been  trying  to  force  its 
way  in  to  the  birds.  I  threw  him  away  to  some 
distance  amongst  the  grass  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  The  fellow  came  back  in  a  few  minutes 
and  began  the  same  trick.  I  gripped  him  hard 
this  time,  and  tossed  him  across  the  dyke  into 
another  field,  but  not  before  he  had  bitten  my 
hands.  I  began  to  close  my  eyes  once  more, 
when  again  the  prowler  approached.  At  last, 
despairing  of  peace,  I  left  the  spot  where  I  had 
been  seated,  and  went  into  a  small  plantation 
about  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  now,  I  thought, 
I  would  surely  get  a  nap  in  comfort.  But  the 
weasel  would  not  be  refused.  He  had  followed 
in  my  track.  I  had  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  be- 
fore he  was  at  me  again.  He  was  trying  to  get 
into  my  hat.  I  awoke  and  shoved  him  off. 
Again  he  tried  it,  and  again  he  escaped.  By 
this  time  I  was  thoroughly  awake.  I  was  a  good 
deal  nettled  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  brute,  and 
yet  could  not  help  admiring  his  perseverance. 
But,  thinking  it  was  now  high  time  to  put  an 
end  to  the  game,  instead  of  falling  asleep  I  kept 
watch.  Back  he  came,  nothing  daunted  by  his 
previous  repulses.  I  suffered  him  to  go  on  with 
his  operations  until  I  found  my  hat  about  to  roll 
off.  I  then  throttled  and  eventually  strangled 
the  audacious  little  creature,  though  my  hand 
was  again  bitten  severely.  After  getting  a  few 
winks  of  sleep  I  was  again  able  to  resume  my 
journey.** 

Edward  contradicts  the  received  idea  that  the 
otter  is  an  amphibious  animal.  The  longest 
time  he  has  noticed  it  remain  under  water  was 
from  three  to  four  minutes,  and  the  usual  time 
from  two  to  three  minutes.  His  encounter 
with  a  polecat  in  Boyne  Castle,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Banff,  and  one  of  his  favourite  haunts, 
was  one  of  ^e  most  deadly  and  seven  ha  ever 
experienced.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
shelter  in  one  of  the  lower  vaults,  and  one  night 


while  resting  on  a  stone  and  dozing  or  sleeping 
he  was  awakened  by  something  pat-patting 
against  his  legs.  He  raised  himself  np  and  it 
went  away,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
advancing  higher  up  his  body.  He  swept 
his  hand  across  his  breast  to  remove  it,  when  be 
discovered  by  its  shriek  that  it  was  a  polecsL 
He  shifted  his  i)08ition,  and  believing  that  this 
animal  had  scented  out  a  water-hen  which  he 
had  in  his  breast  pockets,  he  made  these  more 
secure  to  prevent  its  reaching  it,  and  turning 
himself  so  as  to  be  opposite  the  doorway 
and  see  his  antagonist  between  him  and  the 
sky,  he  waited  patiently.  **  Well,"  he  writes, 
"just  as  I  hoped  and  expected,  in  about  twenty 
minutes  I  observed  the  fellow  entering  the  vault, 
looking  straight  in  my  direction.  He  was  very 
cautious  at  first.  He  halted,  and  looked  behind 
him.  He  turned  a  little,  and  looked  out  I 
could  easily  have  shot  him  noW,  but  that  would 
have  spoilt  the  sport;  besides,  I  never  wasted 
my  powder  and  shot  upon  anything  that  I  coold 
take  with  my  hands.  Having  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  he  slowly  advanced,  keeping  his  nose  to 
the  ground. 

"On  he  came.  He  put  his  fore-feet  on  my 
legs,  and  stared  me  full  in  the  face  for  about  a 
minute.  I  wondered  what  he  would  do  next — 
whether  he  would  come  nearer  or  go  away. 
When  satisfied  with  his  look  at  my  face,  be 
dropped  his  feet,  and  ran  out  of  the  vault  I 
was  a  good  deal  disappointed,  and  I  feared  that 
my  look  had  frightened  him.  By  no  means. 
I  was  soon  reassured  by  hearing  the  well-known 
and  ominous  squeak-squeak  of  the  tribe.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  about  to  be  assaulted 
by  a  legion  of  polecats,  and  that  it  might  be 
best  to  beat  a  retreat  I  was  just  in  the  act  of 
rising,  when  I  saw  my  adversary  once  mare 
make  his  appearance  at  the  entrancsL  He 
seemed  to  be  alone.  I  slipped  quietly  down 
again  to  my  former  position,  and  waited  his 
attack.  After  a  rather  low  and  protracted 
march,  in  the  course  of  which  he  several  tisMs 
turned  his  head  towards  the  door — ^a  manosuvn 
which  I  did  not  at  all  like— he  at  last  approached 
me.  He  at  once  leaped  upon  me,  and  looked 
back  towards  the  entrance.  I  lifted  my  head, 
and  he  looked  full  in  my  face.  Then  he  leaped 
down,  and  ran  to  the  entrance  once  mon^  and 
gave  a  squeak.  No  answer.  He  returned,  and 
leaped  upon  me  again.  He  was  now  in  a  better 
I)osition  than  before,  but  not  sufiSdently  far  up 
for  my  purpose.  Down  went  his  nose,  and  up, 
up  he  crawled  over  my  body  towards  the  bfad 
in  my  breast  pocket  His  head  was  low  down, 
80  that  I  couldn't  seize  him. 

"I  lay  as  still  as  death ;  but  being  forced  to 
breathe,  the  movement  of  my  chest  made  the 
brute  raise  his  head,  and  at  that  moment  I  gripped 
him  by  the  throat  1  I  sprang  instantly  to  my 
feet,  and  held  on.  But  I  actually  thought  that 
he  would  have  torn  my  hands  to  pieces  with  his 
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claws.  I  endeavoured  to  get  him  turned  round, 
■o  as  to  ^et  my  hand  to  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Eren  then  I  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  him  fast. 
How  he  screamed  and  yelled !  What  au  un- 
earthly noise  in  the  dead  of  night !  The  vault 
rung  with  his  howling.  And  then  what  an 
awful  stench  he  emitted  during  his  struggles  t 
The  very  jackdaws  in  the  upper  stories  of  the 
castle  began  to  caw !  Still  I  kept  my  hold.  But 
I  could  not  prevent  his  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  Although  I  gripped  and  squeezed  with  all 
my  might  and  main,  I  could  not  choke  him. 

*'Then  I  bethought  me  of  another  way  of 
dealing  with  the  brute.  I  had  in  my  pocket 
about  an  ounce  of  chloroform,  which  I  used  for 
capturing  insects.  I  took  the  bottle  out,  undid 
the  cork,  and  thrust  the  ounce  of  chloroform 
down  the  fumart'?  throat.  It  acted  as  a  sleep- 
ing draught.  He  gradually  lessened  his  struggles. 
Then  I  laid  him  down  upon  a  stone,  and,  press- 
ing the  iron  heel  of  my  boot  upon  his  neck,  I 
dislocated  his  spine,  and  he  struggled  no  more. 
I  was  quite  exhausted  when  the  struggle  was 
over.  The  fight  must  have  lasted  nearly  two 
hours.  It  was  the  most  terrible  encounter  that 
I  ever  had  with  an  animal  of  his  class.  My 
hands  were  very  much  bitten  and  scratched,  and 
they  long  continued  inflamed  and  sore.  But 
the  prey  I  had  captured  was  well  worth  the 
struggle.  He  was  a  large  and  powerful  animal 
— a  male ;  and  I  desired  to  have  him  as  a  match 
for  a  female  which  I  had  captured  some  time 
before.  He  was  all  the  more  valuable,  as  I  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  him  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  his  skin." 

For  upwards  of  fifteen  years  the  researches 
made  by  Thomas  Edward  were  made  at  night, 
with  snatches  of  sleep  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. His  rounds  extended  along  the  shores  of 
the  Moray  Firth  for  seven  miles  in  one  direction 
and  six  in  another.  His  inland  excursions  ex- 
tended for  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  these 
three  districts  he  generally  managed  to  visit 
twice  a  week.  When  he  had  wandered  too  far 
away,  he  would  hide  his  hunting  outfit  in  a  hole 
and  run  home,  in  onler  to  be  at  his  work  in 
proper  time.  Sometimes  he  would  lose  some 
days  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  as  when  he  watched 
two  geese,  the  first  of  their  kind  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  lost  a  week  before  he  could  run  them  down. 
A  hunt  after  a  little  stint  cost  him  two  days 
and  a  night  before  he  shot  it.  When  he  had 
night  work  on  hand,  he  would  go  to  bed  and 
sleep  soundly  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  rise  refreshed  at  the  exact  time  he  wished. 
Besides  stuffing  his  own  birds,  he  also  stuffed 
those  of  other  people,  for  which  he  got  paid. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  he  visited  his  different 
districts  so  frequently  was  to  examine  the  various 
traps  which  he  had  set.  He  met  with  a  severe 
disappointment  once.  He  had  a  collection  of 
916  insects,  pinned  down  in  twenty  boxes,  the 
remit  of  four  years'  labour.    These  boxes  were 


Iy^8i>  previous  to  glazing  them,  in  the  garret, 
and  were  found  totally  empty  one  morning  when 
he  examined  them,  having  been  destroyed  by 
rats  or  mice.  His  wife  asked  him  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  now.  ''Weel,"  said  he,  "it's  an 
awfu'  disappointment;  but  I  think  the  best 
thing  will  be  to  set  to  work  and  fill  them  up 
again."  He  set  to  work  again;  and  in  about 
four  years  more  he  had  his  collection  tolerably 
complete,  although  wanting  in  some  of  the 
previous  specimens. 

In  1845  Edward  had  nearly  two  thousand  speci- 
mens of  living  animals,  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff.  Half  of  these 
consisted  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
Crustacea,  starfish,  zoophytes,  corals,  sponges, 
etc,  also  an  immense  number  of  plants.  With 
the  aid  of  his  shoemaker's  knife,  a  saw,  and  a 
hammer,  he  made  cases  with  glass  fronts  to  show 
and  preserve  his  specimens.  He  had  about 
three  hundred  cases  in  all.  He  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  collection  at  the  Brandon  Fair,  3f  ay 

1845,  in  the  Trades  Hall.  His  large  collection 
was  a  surprise  to  the  natives,  and  it  paid  ex- 
penses.    He  repeated  his  exhibition  again  in 

1846,  with  such  success  as  to  induce  him  to 
remove  his  collection  to  Aberdeen,  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  city.  There  be  ex- 
pected a  greater  share  of  public  patronage.  He 
re-arranged  bis  birds  into  dramatic  groups ;  one 
of  these  groups  represented  the  death  of  Cock 
Robin,  another  the  babes  in  the  wood,  with  the 
two  robin  redbreasts  covering  their  bodies  with 
leaves.  One  really  fine  case  contained  a  phea- 
sant, with  six  young  birds,  beautifully  stuffed. 
His  collection  filled  six  laige  carrier's  carts,  and 
so  he  set  out  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
81st  July  1846,  for  Aberdeen.  He  secured  a 
place  in  Union  Street,  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  the  town,  for  his  exhibition.  He  issued  an 
appeal,  handbills,  and  advertised  in  the  local 
journals.  The  terms  were :  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, 6d.;  tradesmen,  3d.;  children,  half  price. 
The  Aherdetn  Jounud,  commenting  on  his  col- 
lection, said :  "  We  have  been  particularly  struck 
with  the  very  natural  attitudes  in  which  the 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  placed,  some  being 
represented  as  tearing  their  victims,  others 
feeding  their  young,  and  some  looking  sideward 
or  backward,  with  an  expression  of  the  eye 
which  indicates  the  fear  of  interruption.  The 
birds  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  entomological 
specimens  will  be  found  exceedingly  interest- 
ing." But  the  public  did  not  patronise  his  col- 
lection; those  who  did  call,  and  who  were 
interested  in  such  matters,  speaking  kindly  to 
him  and  inviting  him  to  their  homes.  Some 
of  the  professors  who  called  told  him  that  "the 
people  of  Aberdeen  were  not  yet  prepared 
for  such  an  exhibition,  especially  as  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  poor  man.  He  had  come  several 
centuries  too  soon."  He  began  to  believe  this, 
and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  made  of 
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their  own  native  granite,  as,  althongh  he  had 
reduced  the  entrance-fee  to  a  penny,  the  "  mil- 
lions" did  not  come.  On  the  Friday  of  the 
fourth  week  of  his  exhibition  he  had  altogether 
lost  hope.  His  old  master  had  written  to  him 
that  nnless  he  returned  to  hifl  work  he  would 
give  his  job  to  another.  His  wife  and  five 
children  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  the 
rent  of  his  shop  had  to  be  paid,  and  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  it  Despair  took  hold  of  him.  He 
left  the  shop,  rushed  down  Union  Street  with 
the  idea  of  drowning  himself.  His  hat,  coat, 
and  waistcoat  had  been  thrown  off  before  rush- 
ing into  the  sea,  when  he  observed  a  liock  of 
sanderlings  alight  upon  the  sands  near  him. 
Amongst  them  was  a  larger  bird  of  which  he 
did  not  know  the  habits,  and  which  awakened 
his  attention.  He  followed  them  for  more  than 
an  hoar,  and  by  this  time  the  mad  thought  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  life  had  left  him.  He 
looked  upon  this  bird  afterwards,  with  some 
reason,  as  his  special  providence.  After  a  sleep- 
less night,  he  arose  more  composed  in  mind,  and 
took  breakfast,  the  first  food  he  had  partaken  of 
since  the  previous  morning,  ^e  only  way  out 
of  his  difficulties  which  presented  itself  to  him 
was  to  sell  his  collection.  He  accordingly  sold 
it  for  £20,  10s.  to  a  certain  Mr  Grant,  who 
wished  it  for  his  boy.  He  afterwards  heard 
that,  owing  to  its  being  placed  in  some  damp 
and  unsuitable  room,  and  from  being  otherwise 
neglected,  it  had  come  to  ruin.  After  an 
absence  of  six  weeks  he  returned  to  his  home, 
alone,  without  a  single  specimen,  or  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  that  he  could  call  his  own.  His  wife 
and  family  had  remained  at  Aberdeen,  as  they 
could  not  travel  the  fifty  miles  on  foot  He  felt 
a  strange  sense  of  desolation  on  entering  his 
deserted  home,  which  was  now  stripped  of  his 
collection,  and  empty  of  his  wife  and  children. 
After  the  return  of  his  wife  and  family,  he  set 
to  work  at  his  old  trade  again,  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring  was  as  busy  as  ever  amid  bis  old 
haunts,  **with  heart  as  light  as  a  feather,  to 
aearch,  as  long  as  light  remained,  for  tenants  of 
the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the  sea*shore." 

**His  zeal,"  says  Mr  Smiles,  "was  more  than 
renewed.  It  was  redoubled.  He  proceeded 
with  even  greater  perseverance  than  before.  .  .  . 
He  adopted  the  self- same  plan  that  he  bad 
formerly  employed.  As  soon  as  his  day's  work 
was  over,  he  started  on  his  nightly  expedition. 
During  five  months  of  the  year  he  slept  out, 
excepting  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  or 
when  the  weather  was  stormy.  To  his  former 
equipment  he  added  a  small  trowel  for  digging 
up  plants  and  grubs,  and  a  hammer  for  splitting 
fossils  or  chipping  olf  parts  of  any  rock  that  he 
might  wish  to  preserve."  He  used  chip  boxes 
to  carry  the  insects  which  he  collected.  The 
following  is  his  own  description  of  his  hunting 
gear:  <*  My  coat  had  eight  pockets,  four  outside 
and  four  inside.     The  two  lower  inside  ones 


were  '  meal  pocks '  for  size.  My  waistcoat,  too, 
had  four  rather  big  receptacles :  the  term '  waist- 
coat pockets '  could  scarcely  describe  them.  Be- 
sides these,  I  bad  a  number  of  bags  or  wallets  hung 
over  my  shoi^lders,  or  tied  round  my  middle, 
or  under  my  coat,  according  to  their  intended 
uses.  I  had  also  several  queer-looking  things 
which  I  carried  in  my  hands,  and  called  '  aooei- 
sories;'  for  there  is  no  other  specific  name  for 
the  articles.  Nevertheless,  all  had  their  quota 
of  chip  boxes,  except  my  butterfly  and  moth 
case,  and  my  plant  book.  These  were  generally 
kept  sacred  for  their  respective  purposes. "  Hav- 
ing got  a  terrible  drenching  while  crossing  a 
moor,  and  while  his  pockets  were  fall  of  the 
objects  of  his  collection,  the  chip  boxes  had 
given  way,  and,  on  taking  shelter  in  a  cottage 
he  found  himself  one  creeping  mass  of  hilf- 
drowned  spiders,  beetles,  ants,  and  caterpUlan. 
The  housewife,  thinking  he  was  crawling  with 
vermin,  ordered  him  out  of  the  house  at  once. 
As  he  was  now  well  known,  people  referred  to 
him  about  all  the  natural  objects  in  the  district 
His  friends  told  him  he  should  extend  his 
researches  through  the  whole  counties  of  Banfl^ 
Aberdeen,  and  Elgin,  but,  as  Mr  Smiles  remarics, 
no  one  offered  to  help  him.  He  did  extend  his 
investigations  in  these  counties  as  far  as  possiUs^ 
and  for  this  end  obtained  a  certificate,  which 
enabled  him  to  use  his  gun  in  his  researches. 
His  wages  at  this  time  were  no  more  than  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a  week.  His  wife 
used  to  work  also  at  the  lighter  departments  of 
shoemaking,  for  which  she  was  separately  paid. 
Edward  met  with  a  very  serious  accident  at 
Tarlair,  about  three  miles  east  of  Banff.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  in  the  face  of  the  rocks 
there  was  a  very  large,  high,  and  wide-mouthed 
cave  fronting  the  sea.  This  was  a  resort  of 
martens  and  where  they  built  their  nests  every 
season.  Coming  home  one  morning  he  shot  a 
marten,  but  instead  of  landing  at  his  feet  it  fell 
on  the  top  of  the  difiis.  He  attempted  to 
scramble  right  up  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  order 
to  secure  the  bird,  taking  his  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  climbed  up  all  right  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  ascent,  when  to  get  farther  up  seemed  im- 
possible, and  where  the  only  way  to  descend 
seemed  by  tumbling  down  headlong.  At  last 
he  did  manage  to  get  up  within  a  few  yards  o( 
where  the  bird  lay  apparently  dead.  On  at- 
tempting to  pick  it  up  it  flattered  away,  and 
went  over  the  precipice.  "  In  his  eagemeaa  to 
catch  it,  or  perhaps  fh)m  the  excited  state  in 
which  he  was  lh)m  mounting  the  cUil^  Edward 
grasped  at  the  bird,  missed  it,  lost  his  footing 
on  the  smooth  rock,  and  fell  over  the  predpioak 
His  gun  fell  out  of  his  hand  and  lodged  icrott 
two  rocks  jutting  out  fh>m  the  beach  below. 
Edward  fell  upon  his  gun,  and  smashed  it  to 
pieces ;  but  it  broke  the  force  of  the  blow  aaa 
probably  saved  his  life.  A  fall  of  at  least  forty 
feet  on  rocks  and  stones  would  certainly  hava 
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killed  most  men,  or  at  least  broken  many  of 
their  bonee.  When  afterwards  endeavonring  to 
recall  his  feelings  on  the  occasion,  Edward  said : 
'I  remember  that,  on  losing  my  balance,  my 
gon  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  nttered  the 
exclamation,  "O  God  I"  Then  my  breath 
seemed  to  be  cnt  by  a  strong  wind,  which  made 
me  compress  my  lips.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  felt 
ft  strange-like  sensation  of  a  rushing  sound  in 
my  ears,  and  then  of  coming  suddenly  and 
violently,  with  a  tremendous  thud,  upon  a 
stony  rock.'  His  breath  was  gone,  and  it  was 
long  before  he  could  recover  it  He  was  for  a 
time  utterly  senseless.  On  slightly  recovering 
consciousness,  he  thought  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  nightmare.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
bed,  and  saw  before  him  hideous  faces,  grinning 
and  grimacing  like  so  many  demons.  He  tried 
to  shake  them  off,  to  shut  th,em  out  But  no ! 
the  monsters  were  still  there  in  all  their  hideous- 
nesB,  and  still  he  was  utterly  helpless.  At 
length  two  ploughmen,  who  had  been  working 
in  the  adjoining  field,  and  seen  Edward  fall 
over  the  cliff,  came  forward  to  its  edge,  and 
looked  down  upon  him  wedged  among  the 
rocks.  *Ye*re  no  dead  yet,  are  yef  said  one 
of  the  men.  Edward  was  unable  to  make  any 
answer.  '  Fa  is'tf '  said  the  other  man.  '  Ou  t 
it's  that  feel  chiel  that's  aye  gaun  i^boot  wi'  his 
gun  and  his  wallets!'  The  men  looked  down 
again  in  consternation,  with  eyes  that  seemed 
about  to  leap  fh)m  their  sockets.  Edward  at 
length  began  to  feel  about  him.  He  felt  himself 
wedged,  as  in  a  vice,  between  two  long  and  oval 
pieces  of  rock,  and  quite  unable  to  set  himself 
free.  The  two  countrymen  went  round  by 
Tulair  pathway  in  order  to  get  Edward  out  of 
his  fixture.  It  seemed  to  him  an  age  before 
they  arrived.  They  at  first  took  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  tried  to  lift  him  out  But  this 
was  so  painful  to  him  that  at  last  they  desisted. 
They  then  tried  to  remove  one  of  the  rocks, 
between  which  he  lay  clasped.  This  also  proved 
fruitless.  Edward  then  observed  that  the  other 
rock,  which  they  had  not  yet  tried  to  remove, 
consisted  of  a  loose  shale.  It  had  either  dropped 
from  the  diff  or  been  tossed  inshore  by  the 
sea.  Edward  desired  them  to  try  and  move  it 
ft  little.  But  their  joint  efforts  proved  unavail- 
ing. Many  attempts  were  made  to  no  purpose. 
A  stout  fisherman  then  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  put  his  shoulder  to  the  rock,  and  the  block 
was  at  last  moved  sufficiently  far,  so  as  to  enable 
Edward  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  vice.  He 
sat  down  and  felt  himself  all  over.  His 
lefb  shoulder  and  left  side  were  extremely  sore. 
The  back  of  his  head  was  also  very  painfuL 
Bat  he  was  thankful  to  find  that  neither  his 
arms  nor  his  legs  were  broken.  H*)  was  not  so 
sore  about  his  left  ribs.  He  was  very  much 
bruised  and  cut  on  that  side.  One  of  the 
tpUnters  of  the  gun  stock  was  found  sticking 
through  his  coat    An  old  copper  powder-flask, 


which  he  had  left  in  his  pocket,  was  as  flat  as  a 
flounder;  all  its  contents  were  dashed  out 
Resting  awhile  in  the  cave  where  the  men  had 
left  him,  he  gathered  together  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  his  gun,  and  with  many  rests  on  the 
way,  he  managed  to  get  home.  No  ribs  were 
broken,  but  ho  had  sustained  some  severe  con- 
tusions. He  had  over  a  month's  illness  as  a  re- 
sult, and  during  that  time  he  sold  a  great  part  of 
his  collection  to  help  in  supporting  his  family.*' 
Edward  speaks  of  the  rook  as  keeping  late 
hours,  or  as  being  nocturnal  in  his  habits  until 
its  young  are  hatched  and  leave  the  nest.  "I 
must,"  he  says,  "give  the  rook  the  very  first 
and  highest  character  for  attention  to  its  young. 
It  is  first  out  in  the  morning  to  searoh  for  food, 
and  the  last  to  provide  for  its  family  at  night 
The  starling  is  very  dutiful  in  that  way,  but  the 
rook  beats  him  hollow."  As  far  as  his  observa- 
tion went,  the  skylark  was  the  first  songster  in 
the  morning,  and  the  corn-bunting  the  last  in  the 
evening.  The  blackbird  from  the  brake  is  the  first 
to  welcome  the  morning  beams  of  the  sun,  and  is 
the  last  to  retire  to  rest  at  night.  To  the  eastward 
of  Macduff,  which  lies  within  a  mile  of  Banff, 
the  coast  and  the  precipitous  rocks  descend  in 
many  cases  about  600  feet  sheer  down  to  the 
sea.  Gamrie  in  the  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  his.  On  firing  a  gun  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cliffs  the  effect  is  startling.  "The 
air  is  Immediately  darkened  with  the  multitudes 
of  birds  which  are  roused  by  the  report  The 
ear  is  stunned  by  the  varied  and  discordant 
sounds  which  arise.  The  wailing  note  of  the 
kittywake,  the  shrill  cry  of  the  tamny-norio, 
and  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  guillemot,  resembling, 
as  it  were,  the  laugh  of  some  demon  in  mockery 
of  the  intrusion  of  man  amidst  these  majestic 
scenes  of  nature;  all  these  combined,  and 
mingled  occasionally  with  the  harsh  scream  of 
the  cormorant^  are  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  which  breaks  at  the  foot  of  these  tremen- 
dous and  gigantic  precipices."  Hugh  Miller  has 
described  this  neighbourhood  in  his  "Rambles 
of  a  Geologist"  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  adventures  which  Edward  ever 
experienced.  Hugh  Miller  saw  the  district 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  "The 
keen  morning  improved  into  a  brilliant  day, 
with  an  atmosphere  transparent  as  if  there  had 
been  no  atmosphere  at  all,  through  which  the 
distant  objects  looked  out  as  sharp  of  outline, 
and  in  as  well-defined  light  and  shadow,  as  if 
they  had  occupied  the  background,  not  of  a 
Scotch,  but  of  an  Italian  landscape.  A  few 
speck-like  sails,  far  away  on  the  intensely  blue 
sea,  which  opened  upon  us  in  a  stretch  of  many 
leagues,  as  we  surmounted  the  moory  ridge  over 
liacduff,  gleamed  to  the  sun  with  a  radiance 
bright  as  that  of  the  sparks  of  a  furnace  blown 
to  ft  white  heat  The  land,  uneven  of  surface^ 
and  open,  and  abutting  in  bold  promontories  on 
the  firth,  still  bore  the  sunny  hue  of  harvest,  and 
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seemed  as  if  stippled  over  with  shocks  from  the 
ridgy  hill  summits,  to  where  ranges  of  giddy  cliffs 
flung  their  shadows  across  the  beach.  ...  A 
steep  bulwark  in  front,  against  which  the  tide 
lashes  twice  every  twenty<»foiir  hours ;  an  abrupt 
hill  behind;  a  few  rows  of  squalid  cottages 
built  of  red  sandstone,  much  wasted  by  the 
keen  sea-winds ;  a  wilderness  of  dunghills  and 
ruinous  pig-sties ;  women  seated  at  the  doors, 
employed  in  baiting  lines  or  men4ing  nets, 
greupe  of  men  lounging  lazily  at  some  gable-end 
fronting  the  sea ;  herds  of  ragged  children  play- 
ing in  the  lanes — such  are  the  components  of 
the  fishing  village  of  Gardenstown."  Thomas 
Edward's  adventure  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
thus  been  summarised  by  a  certain  writer  from  his 
account  in  the  Banffshire  Journal :  Every  Scotch- 
man of  the  old  type  has  a  religious  scruple  about 
working  on  New  Year's  Day ;  and  so,  on  such  an 
occasion  many  years  ago,  the  Banff  naturalist 
abandoned  his  lapstane  and  set  out,  gun  in 
hand,  along  the  rocky  coast  to  visit  some  friends 
at  Gardenstown.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney he  was  attracted  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
by  the  scream  of  birds  ascending  from  the  beach, 
and,  peering  over,  he  discovered  a  pair  of  Ice- 
land gulls.  It  was  a  sore  temptation,  and  a 
slight  track  which  he  detected  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  hazarding  himself  among  the  steep 
cliffs.  He  soon  came  to  the  end  of  the  track ; 
a  precipice  lay  beneath  him,  but  with  a  daring 
hope  he  swung  himself  over  a  ledge  that  jutted 
out  some  little  distance  below.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  return;  on  the  narrow  ledge  that  he 
had  reached  two  foxes  were  snarling  fiercely  at 
their  disturber ;  he  was  now  bound  to  force  his 
passage.  His  ingenuity  was  equal  to  the  peril- 
ous occasion.  Laying  his  gun  out  of  harm's  wa/ 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  ledge,  he  crouched  down 
with  his  back  to  the  foxes,  whose  teeth  were 
chattering  rather  unpleasantly  all  the  time,  and 
gave  one  of  them  a  kick,  whereupon  Reynard 
number  one  mounted  our  adventurer's  back, 
quickly  followed  by  his  fellow,  and  both  bounded 
up  the  precipice.  Alas  1  he  could  not  follow 
them.  From  cliff  to  cliff  he  swung  and  scrambled 
downward ;  stones  that  might  almost  be  called 
rocks — some  of  them— were  loosened  from  their 
slim  hold,  rattled  about  him,  battered  him 
badly,  and  almost  bumped  him  into  the  abyss 
beneath ;  twilight  descended.  At  last  he  reached 
an  isolated  rock ;  fifty  feet  of  wall-like  cliff  were 
beneath  him ;  boats  passed,  but  his  little  signals 
were  unnoticed.  Yet  in  the  face  of  death  his 
passion  for  scientific  observation  brought  him  a 
moment  of  curious  and  calming  pleasure.  He 
saw  a  peregrine  falcon  alight  close  by  and  begin 
to  tear  a  partridge — a  novel  sight  even  to  him, 
who  had  played  the  spy  on  nature's  wild  chil- 
dren perhaps  more  than  any  living  man.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  that  his  pains 
and  danger  were  forgotten,  for  the  bird  quickly 
flew  away,  scared  by  the  presence  of  a  human 


being,  and  Edward  was  recalled  with  a  new 
shock  to  the  recollection  of  his  fearful  situation. 
It  was  a  leap  for  death  that  lay  before  him.  He 
dropped  his  good  old  gun,  which  he  had  hugged 
in  many  a  wild  night  and  blessed  a  hundred 
1:imes,  and  heard  it  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff.  Then  swathing  his  head  in  the  napkins 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sling  his  gun, 
and  committing  himself  to  God,  he  too  dropped 
down  the  precipice.  He  was,  of  course,  stunned 
by  the  fall,  and  when  he  awoke  from  the  swoon 
blood  was  streaming  ftrom  his  nose  and  ears,  but 
fortunately,  almost  miraculously,  not  a  bone 
was  broken.  His  pluck  was  entire  still ;  and 
when  those  little  birds  appeared  for  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  jaws  of  death,  he 
actually  loaded  his  gun,  although  reeling  like  a 
drunken  man.  It  vexed  him  sorely  that  he 
could  not  raise  the  gun  to  his  shoulder  to  take 
aim,  and  so,  wounded,  weak,  and  disappointed, 
he  clambered  in  agony  over  a  huge  rock,  and 
made  his  way  towards  shelter  and  rest  in  the 
queer  little  village. 

Having  been  solicited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  a  minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
write  down  his  researches,  he  was  encouraged 
to  do  so  from  time  to  time  in  the  BcmffaKire 
Journal,  These  natural  history  notes  show  that 
he  wrote  from  direct  observation,  and  are  always 
lively  and  graphic  Mr  Smith  also  obtained 
from  him  some  of  the  notes  of  his  observations, 
which  he  re- wrote  and  published  in  the  Zoologitt, 
Edward  also  became  a  contributor  to  the  Xaiural' 
ist,  the  JbiSf  the  Linnean  Journal,  and  other 
natural  history  publications.  The  Bev.  Mr 
Boyd  of  Crimond  was  another  of  Edward's 
friends,  and  did  what  he  could  to  assist  and 
encourage  him,  but  death  deprived  him  of  both 
Smith  and  Boyd.  He  sold  some  more  of  his 
collection  in  1855,  tr.  relieve  his  more  pressing 
wants,  but  by  1858  he  had  another  splendid 
collection,  which  was  his  third,  and,  as  Mr 
Smiles  says,  probably  his  best.  His  midnight 
wanderings  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  him 
severely.  Although  often  advised,  he  never 
took  a  drop  of  whisky  with  him.  Oatmeal 
cakes  and  a  drink  of  water  often  formed  his 
meals.  Sometimes  he  had  an  egg  with  him 
when  he  could  afford  it.  In  1858,  when  in  his 
forty-fourth  year,  he  had  a  month's  illness 
from  rheumatic  fever,  with  an  ulcerated  Uuroet, 
brought  on  by  damp  and  the  hardships  whidi 
he  had  undergone.  The  doctor  warned  him  that, 
unless  he  wished  to  kill  himself  outright,  he 
must  cease  his  night  wanderings.  To  meet  the 
doctor's  expenses  he  was  obliged  to  part  with 
upwards  of  forty  cases  of  birds  and  thpea 
hundred  specimens  of  mosses  and  marine  plantsL 

Edward,  from  1856  onwards,  had  turned  his 
attention  to  marine  objects;  he  explored  the 
coast  of  the  Moray  Firth  very  thoroughly.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  a  correspoad- 
ence  with  several  naturalists^  to  whom  he  sent 
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the  specimens  which  he  discoTered^  and  who 
gftTe  him  the  scientific  names  of  them.  It  was 
thus  amongst  his  researches  that  he  made  many 
discoveries.  Of  294  crustaceans  found  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  28  new  species  were  added  by 
Edward  himself.  Speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
dredging  the  Moray  Firth,  he  said:  "If  I  were 
but  possessed  of  half  the  means  that  some  are, 
it  should  not  long  be  so.  Wind  and  weather 
permitting,  I  should  have  it  dredged  from  th^ 
one  end  to  the  other,  over  and  over  again. 
Alas  I  that  Nature,  that  fair  and  comely  damsel 
whom  I  supremely  admire  and  love  so  well, 
should  have  called  me  into  existence  at  the  very 
moment  when  Waiii  and  Starvatum  stood  hand 
in  hand,  ready  to  stamp  the  unconscious  heir  of 
immortality  with  their  accursed  brands.  Money, 
it  18  said,  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  but  tell  me,  ye 
who  know,  what  the  want  of  it  is  ? "  Of  his 
powers  of  correct  perception  Mr  Smiles  writes : 
"Nothing  that  once  came  under  his  eyes  was 
forgotten.  He  remembered,  and  could  describe 
fluently  and  vividly  the  forms,  habits,  and  habi- 
tats of  the  immense  variety  of  animals  that  came 
under  his  observation."  On  the  5th  of  April  1866, 
Edward  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  all  the  greater  honour,  when  we  con- 
aider  that  the  number  of  associates  is  limited  to 
thirty.  A  little  later  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Aberdeen  Natural  History  Society,  and 
in  March  1867  he  was  furnished  with  the  dip- 
loma of  the  Glasgow  Natural  History  Society. 
'* Although,"  as  Mr  Smiles  remarks,  "Banff 
possessed  an  Institution  for  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
native  genius  and  talent,  ...  the  Banff 
institution,  finding  no  native  nor  any  other  genius 
and  talent  to  encourage,  became  defunct  in  1875, 
and  handed  over  their  collection  to  the  corpora- 
tion, whose  property  it  now  is." 

He  was  again  compelled  to  abandon  his  re- 
searches, through  ill-health,  early  in  1868.  He 
tried  photography,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  for 
a  short  time,  but  he  did  not  succeed  very  well, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  and  "stick  to  his 
last."  Owing  to  frequent  ill-health,  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  observations  within  a 
much  narrower  limit  than  formerly.  All  honour 
to  him,  he  had  managed  to  bring  up  a  family  of 
eleven  children  respectably  and  virtuously.  In 
a  letter  written  to  his  biographer,  in  spite  of  the 
hardships  of  Us  life,  he  vrrote :  "  I  thought  you 
knew— yes,  I  am  sure  you  knew — ^that  any  one 
having  the  mind  and  the  will  need  not  stick  fast 
even  in  this  world.  True,  he  may  not  shine  so 
greatly  as  if  he  were  better  polished  and  better 
educated,  but  he  need  not  sink  in  the  mire  alto- 
gether." On  another  occasion  he  wrote :  '*  I  say, 
and  am  ready  to  maintain  against  every  opposi- 
tion, that  no  one  who  steps  this  earth,  or  even 
crawls  upon  it,  need  ever  despair  after  what  I 
have  done,  of  achieving  whatever  of  good  they 
have  once  set  their  minds  by.     Firmness  of 


purpose  and  the  wtU  to  do  and  dare  will  accom- 
plish, I  may  say,  almost  anything.  The  will  is 
the  key  that  opens  the  door  to  every  path, 
whether  it  be  of  science  or  or  nature,  and  every 
one  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  the  road  for 
himself."  When  his  wife  was  asked  what  she 
thought  of  his  wanderings,  she  replied,  "  Weel, 
he  took  such  an  interest  in  beasts,  that  I  didna 
compleen.  Shoemakers  were  then  a  very 
drucken  set,  but  his  beasts  keepit  him  frae 
them.  My  man's  been  a  sober  man  all  his  life ; 
and  he  never  negleckit  his  wark,  sae  I  let  him 
be."  He  had  always  a  happy  home,  and,  says 
Mr  Smiles, '*  there  was  no  better  conducted  family 
in  Banff." 

Although  he  tried  photography  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  other 
situations  beyond  the  curatorship  of  the  Banff 
Museum,  which  he  now  Isolds,  yet  in  June 
1875  he  said :  '*  I  betook  myself  to  my  old  and 
time-honoured  friend,  a  friend  of  fifty  years' 
standing,  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  me,  nor 
refused  help  to  my  body  when  weary,  nor  rest 
to  my  limbs  when  tired — my  well-worn  cobbler's 
stool.  And  here  I  am  still  on  the  old  boards, 
doing  what  little  I  can,  with  the  aid  of  my  well- 
worn  kit,  to  maintain  myself  and  my  family, 
with  the  certainty  that,  instead  of  my  getting 
the  better  of  the  lapstone  and  leather,  they  will 
very  soon  get  the  better  of  me.  And  although 
I  am  now  like  a  beast  tethered  to  his  pasturage, 
with  a  portion  of  my  faculties  somewhat  im- 
paired, I  can  still  appreciate  and  admire  as 
much  as  ever  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  incomparable  works 
of  our  adorable  Creator." 

No  sooner  was  the  story  of  his  life,  which  was 
so  graphically  and  conscientiously  told  by  Mr 
Smiles,  enriched  with  suitable  illustrations  by 
Mr  George  Reid,  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
when  the  subject  of  the  memoir  became  the  lion 
of  the  hour  in  circles  outside  Scotland.  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  work  were  printed  within 
as  many  months,  and  public  sympathy  was 
drawn  out  towards  him.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing 1876|  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  with  the  glad  intelligence  that  the 
Queen  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  Civil  List 
pension  of  £50  a  year.  Mr  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
at  one  of  the  committee  meetings  for  the  dis- 
posal of  "  the  new  Boyal  Society  grant  of  £4000, 
proposed  that  lump  sum  should  be  given  (as  an 
annuity  under  the  conditions  of  Parliamentary 
grants  being  out  of  the  question)  to  Mr  Edward, 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  in  comfort  his  researches 
in  natural  history.  Curiously  enough,  says  ene, 
the  proposal  was  opposed  by  Mr  Spence  Bahl, 
one  of  Edward's  leading  friends  and  corres- 
pondents, on  the  ground  that  Edward  needed 
money,  not  to  carry  out  any  special  investiga- 
tions, but  to  treo  him  from  the  drudgery  of 
making  'ladieflf  uppers'  at  the  rate  of  about 
nine  shillings  a  week." 

2q 
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Althoagb  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  like  true 
patrons,  (lid  not  tarn  out  to  see  Thomas  Ed- 
ward's exhibition  in  Union  Street,  when  his 
fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  they  befriended 
him  in  a  very  real  way  in  the  end. 

On  the  2l8t  of  March  1877,  in  the  Song  School, 
Aberdeen,  he  was  presented  with  a  testimonial, 
considting  of  833  sovereigns  enclosed  in  a  hand- 
some olive-wood  casket 

"Lord   Provost  Jamieson  presided  on  the 
occasion,  and  after  shortly  introducing  the  pro- 
ceedings, called  upon  Dean  of  Guild  Walker, 
who  said:   'Scarcely  were  the  sheets  of   Mr 
Smiles'  volume  dry  before  it  occurred  to  several 
gentlemen  in  Aberdeen  to  try  how  far  their 
high  estimate  of  Mr  Edward  was  shared  by  the 
public    This  they  did  by  forming  a  committee, 
and  at  once  opening  a  subscription  list.    This 
heap  of  letters,  every  one  of  which  beside  its 
money  enclosure  contained  expressions  of  the 
kindliest  interest  in  Mr  Edward,  many  of  them, 
like  that  of  the  estimable   Madame  Van  de 
Weyer,  contained  also  the  information  that  they 
doubled  what  they  meant  to  give,  in  order  to 
mark  their  high  estimate  of  the  sterling  qualities 
of  Mr   Edward.    Mr   Edward,  wherever   the 
English  tongue  is  sjioken,  wherever  an  English 
book  is  read,  wherever  your  countrymen  are 
settled,    your  story  and   your  struggles  are 
already  known;  "a  wonderful  true  story  of  a 
wonderful  true  man ;  a  story  to  bring  tears  into 
the  eyes,  and  to  fill  the  heart  with  sadness  and 
gladness ;  a  story  to  make  those  who  read  it  better, 
humbler,  gentler,  and,  above  all,  more  thankful 
to  the  Qreat  Father  of  all,  who  can  so  mysteri- 
ously teach  and  guide,  strengthen  and  lead  up 
one  of  the  humblest  of  His  children,  firom  eleven 
years  of  age  till  sixty-three,  an  earner  of  distress- 
Ail  bread  at  a  cobbler's  stool,  with  an  average 
wage  of  nine  shillings  a  week."     The  kindly 
hand  which  penned  the  words  I  have  just  quoted 
adds,  in  the  next  sentence,  "Thomas  Edward 
has  lived  ivjo  lives. "    Yes,  you  have  too  long 
sustained  and  borne  heroic  fights,  beginning 
with  the  poor  and  drunken  Charlie  Begg  in  the 
Gallowgate,  and  ending  when  on  that  Christmas 
morning  you  received  the   Earl  of  Beacons- 
field's  letter,  telling  you  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty's  generous  act    "  Slow  rises  worth,  by 
poverty  depressed."    Often  In  your  life's  battle 
you  must  have  felt  it  so ;  but  thanks  to  the  in- 
domitable  and  resolute   Scotchness   of   your 
nature,  you  have,  through  it  all,  nobly  carried 
yoursdf,  and  you  are  now  about  to  enter  on 
that  third  and  easier  life  which  every  reader  of 
your  interesting  volume  wishes  the  Fates  had 
favoured  you  with  long  years  ago.    Here  you 
are  still,  Mr  Edward,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  see 
you.    A  London  correspondent  of  an  Edlnbui^h 
daily  told  its  readers  yesterday,  in  writing  of 
our  meeting  here  to-day,  "  that  they  were  aware 
you  were  now  blind."     It  is  a  very  sincere 
pleasure  to  myself,  to  the  friends  around  you. 


and  to  the  thousands  to  whom  your  name  has 
now  become  "familiar  as  a  household  word,** 
to  know  that  you  are  neither  blind  nor  lame, 
but  hale  and  hearty,  able  still  to  worship  at  the 
old  shrine — 


«( 


Still  watch  the  Jasper  under  the  sea 
And  oU  the  dry  fixed  things  that  be 
In  Uie  hueless  moncs  under  the 


And  now,  my  Lord  Provost,  I  have  much  jAeaauze 
in  putting  into  your  hands  this  casket  of  olive 
wood,  with  its  three  hundred  and  thirty  and 
three  sovereigns,  with  the  request  that  you  will, 
in  the  subscribers'  names,  present  the  same  to 
Mr  Edward.* 

"  The  Lord  Provost  then,  amid  loud  cheers, 
handed  the  casket  and  contents  to  Mr  Edward. 

"  Mr  Edward,  who  was  received  with  cheen» 
then  said:  'lianks,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
many  thanks!  But  do  not  be  disappointed. 
I  am  no  speaker,  and  scarcely  a  reader  either; 
but  for  fear  that  there  should  be  a  dip,  I  have 
putten  down  a  few  words  here  like  a  lazy  minis- 
ter, and  if  you  wish  I  will  read  them  as  well  as 
I  can.  Now,  you  must  give  me  time.  Accept 
my  best  thanks  for  the  hearty  greeting  you 
have  given  me ;  believe  me  it  will  do  me  about 
as  much  good  as  the  finding  of  a  new  bit  beaatie 
would  have  done,  and  it  is  so  cheering  to  get 
such  a  welcome!  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
be  not  surprised  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  have 
risen  in  the  full  assurance  of  making  a  fool  of 
myselt  But  I  shall  try  not  to  make  a  fool  of 
you,  although  I  will  blunder  a  good  deal,  like 
the  Irishman  who  put  the  horse  before  the  cart 
■—1  mean  the  cart  before  the  borae.  I  feel  like 
a  friend  of  mine  who  went  to  a  social  meetisg 
at  Christmas,  at  which  I  happened  to  be  the 
chief  topic  after  the  paper  bags  and  the  tea.  This 
Iriend  said,  after  hearing  all  the  others  talk, 
"Td  hae  Uket  tae  say  something  aboot  T^ua 
mysel',  but  I've  kent  him  sae  lang  I  widna  ken 
far  or  fat  wae  tae  begin."  That  is  my  own  ex- 
perience, for  I  scarcely  know  where  to  bes^ 
I  suppose  I  have  to  address  myself  first  to  yoo, 
sir,  just  now.  Well,  I  have  to  thank  you  wy 
kindly  in  my  own  and  in  my  wife's  name  liar 
this  handsome  and,  I  may  say,  well-filled  ouket 
Permit  me  to  express  my  own  gratitude  and 
my  vrife's,  and  to  say  that  we  feel  deeply  giato- 
ftil ;  my  thanks  also  are  due  for  the  very  flattsr* 
ing  manner  in  which  you  have  alluded  to  my 
labours  and  researches,  and  for  th«  vexy  falgli 
honour  you  have  conferred  upon  my  wilb— my 
evet-fEdthfal  helper--aad  also  upon  my  ever- 
kind  and  helping  family.  I  have  also  to  tha&ik 
those  who  first  proposed  the  teattmoiiial,  cad 
to  tender  our  most  cordial  admowlodgmcDtB  to 
all  who  have  in  the  least  way  helped  to  fill  On 
bit  boxi»— for  in  the  so  doing  they  have  Aown 
themselves  to  be  our  friaoda  and  benelketai^ 
Nothing  shows  one's  friendship  hotter  for  aii-> 
other  than  noble  actions  and  hononiahto  desd^ 
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Mere  words  are  nothing — nothing  but  Irish 
bUmey.  "The  freend  in  need  is  the  Ireend 
indeed."  You've  all  heard  that  Onr  wannest 
thanks,  too,  are  due  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
committee  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  they 
have  performed  the  work,  and  particularly  to 
my  friend  the  treasurer  for  his  laborious  work. 
Having  got  about  the  end  of  my  tether  with 
my  thanks,  I  may  now  say  that  it  is  a  very 
strange  fact— but,  nevertheless,  a  true  one — 
that  I  have  always  been  considered  a  rich  man 
in  my  ewn  place,  although  but  a  cobbler.  Now, 
look  at  my  bit  coatie  and  my  bit  battle,  and 
you  will  see  that  I  would  be  none  the  worse  o' 
iwa-three  bawbees  to  get  better  anes.' 

"Mr  Edward  then  narrated  an  incident  as 
showing  the  truth  of  the  statement  he  had  just 
made  about  his  being  considered  a  rich  man 
'hyne  awa  in  the  cauld  country.'  Coming 
home  from  one  of  his  excursions  on  a  Monday 
morning,  he  had  been  accosted  by  a  gentleman, 
who  had  blandly  said,  'Tou  must  have  plenty 
of  money,'  and  gave  as  his  reason  the  fact  that 
no  working-man  could  devote  so  much  time  to 
the  pursuits  which  Edward  followed  if  he  had 
not  means  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  Edward  had 
thereupon  informed  him  that  he  had  a  fortune, 
and  would  be  glad  to  let  the  gentleman  see  it 
His  friend  said  he  had  no  time,  and,  besides, 
the  banks  were  not  open  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Edward  replied  that  he  did  not  keep  his 
fortune  in  the  bank— that  it  was  occasionally  in 
one  place  and  occasionally  in  another;  that 
when  he  had  left  home  it  was  In  the  washing- 


tub.  His  friend  said  that  was  a  queer  place  to 
keep  it,  and  refused  to  go.  Now,  he  might  tell 
them  that  he  had  this,  his  only  fortune,  still; 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  they  would  like  a 
sicht  of  it  ?  Mr  Edward  then  brought  forward 
his  wife  to  the  fh>nt  of  the  platform,  where  she 
was  greeted  with  loud  cheers.  When  these 
cheers  had  subsided,  Mr  Edward  again  expressed 
his  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  his  family  for  the 
kindness  they  had  received,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  *I  wish  you  all  well,'  sitting  down 
amidst  loud  cheers. 

'•'An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  latter  portion  of  Mr  Edward's  speech. 
Turning  to  his  right,  and  looking  over  a  flower- 
ing shrub  at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  Mr 
Edward  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the 
presence  of  reporten;  he  stopped  abruptly, 
and,  turning  to  the  provost,  asked  if  'this  was 
the  way  they  did  things  in  Aberdeen! '  assuring 
his  loidship  that  if  he  had  known  that  these 
*  loons '  were  there  he  would  never  have  spoken 
a  word.  The  provost  said  that  reporters  were 
always  present  at  public  meetings,  and  Mr 
Edward's  rejoinder  was,  'I  wid  lock  them  oot 
then.'  Mr  Edward  again  turned  to  the  re* 
porten  and  said:  'This  is  my  first,  mind,  and 

if  ye  dinna  mak'  it  a'  richt  I'U '  shaking 

his  head  significantly.  Mr  Edward  evidently 
did  not  forget  that  the  reporters  had  been  too 
many  for  him,  for  about  the  dose  of  his  speech, 
after  bowing  to  the  audience,  he  turned  round 
and  shook  not  only  his  head  but  his  fist  in  the 
direction  of  the  representatives  of  the  press.*' 


DAVID    LIVINGSTONE,    LLD.,   D.C.L 

[1817-1873.] 

WUh  Notes  (/  the  IHecoveriea  of  Commander  Cameron  and  H.  M,  Stmdey. 


Trb  facts  in  the  early  life  of  Livingstone,  though 
familiar  enough,  have  an  undying  interest  to  the 
student  of  biogrephy.  In  a  character  which 
embnoed  so  many  simple,  sincere,  and  earnest 
elements,  there  is  a  danger  of  overlooking  his 
simple,  manly  greatness.  His  great-grandfather 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  his  grandfather 
was  a  small  farmer  in  Ulva,  where  Neil  Living- 
stone, his  father,  was  bom,  and  his  youth  was 
nurtured  amongst  the  traditionary  legends  of  a 
past  age.  David  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Blan- 
tyre,  near  Glasgow,  in  1617. 

Livingstone  relates  that  his  grandfather  could 
give  partienlara  of  the  lives  of  his  anceston  for 
six  generaUoni.  One  of  these  traditions  told  of 
a  hardy  islander,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  called 
bis  children  round  him,' and  said,  "Now,  in 


my  lifetime,  I  have  searehed  most  earefiiUy 
throu^  all  the  traditions  I  could  find  of  our 
family,  and  I  never  could  disoover  that  there 
was  a  dishonest  man  among  our  fonCsthers. 
If,  therefore,  any  of  you,  or  any  of  your  chil- 
dren, should  take  to  dishonest  ways^  it  will  not 
be  because  it  runs  in  onr  blood ;  it  does  not 
belong  to  yoo.  I  leave  this  precept  with  you. 
Be  honest!"  Like  many  of  the  Highlanden, 
his  ancestors  were  Roman  OathoUcs,  but  he 
says,  * '  They  were  made  Protestants  by  the  laird 
coming  round  with  a  man  having  a  yellow  ttafl^ 
which  would  seem  to  have  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  his  teaching,  for  tiie  new  religion  went 
long  afterwards,  perhaps  it  does  so  still,  by  thA 
name  of '  the  religion  of  the  yellow  sticl^' " 
Hie  island  of  Ulva  yielding  insnfllcient  sup- 
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port  for  a  numerouB  family,  his  grandfather  had 
removed  to  Blantjrre  Works,  sitaated  on  the 
Clyde,  near  Glasgow.  His  sons  were  received 
as  clerks  in  the  factory  there.  His  nndes 
entered  the  army  or  navy,  but  his  father  re- 
mained  at  home,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
small  tea-dealer,  but  was,  as  his  son  remarks, 
too  conscientious  to  become  rich.  They  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  religious 
establishment  which  he  speaks  of  as  having 
been  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  country. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, he  went  to  an  Independent  church  in 
Hamilton,  where  he  held  the  office  of  deacon. 
Livingstone  revered  his  father's  memory,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  presenting  to  his  family  a 
continuously  consistent,  pious  example.  His 
mother  he  remembered  as  an  anxious  housewife, 
striving  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

David  Livingstone,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was  sent 
to  the  factory  as  a  ''  piecer,"  to  help  the  house- 
hold income.  Part  of  his  first  week's  wages  he 
expended  in  buying  Ruddiman's  "Rudiments 
of  Latin.**  The  study  of  Latin  he  vigorously 
pursued  at  an  evening  school,  which  met  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  at  night.  Not  un- 
frequently  he  would  continue  his  studies  till 
twelve  o'clock,  although  he  had  to  be  at  the 
factory  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
in  the  evening,  with  intervals  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.  He  said,  in  writing  his  "Missionary 
Travels,"  that  he  knew  Virgil  and  Horace  betUff 
in  these  early  days  than  he  did  at  that  time. 
In  addition  he  read  everything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  except  novels.  Works  of  travel,  or 
books  relating  to  scientific  research,  were  his 
favourites;  and  with  his  limited  leisure  he 
managed  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
scenery,  botany,  and  geology  of  his  native 
district  He  had  a  habit  of  fixing  upon  the 
spinning-jenny  the  book  he  was  reading,  so  that 
his  eye  could  catch  the  sentence  as  he  passed  on 
his  work.  His  father,  with  a  narrowness  of 
mind  characteristic  of  many  good  men  in  his 
position,  would  have  preferred  that  he  should 
have  been  poring  over  such  works  as  the  "  Cloud 
of  Witnesses,"  or  "  Boston's  Fourfold  State," 
to  reading  such  miscellaneous  literature.  In 
the  fresh  glow  of  Christian  ardour,  Livingstone 
determined  upon  becoming  a  medical  missionary 
to  China,  and  began  to  turn  his  mind  towards 
preparation  for  the  mission  field. 

Livingstone  was  promoted  to  the  more  labori- 
ous toil  of  a  cotton-spinner  while  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  support 
himself  whUe  attending  the  medical,  Greek,  and 
Divinity  classes  in  Glasgow.  "I  never,"  he 
wrote,  **  received  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one. 
And  i^ould  have  accomplished  my  project  of 
going  to  China  as  a  medical  missionary  in  the 
oonrse  of  time  by  my  own  efforts,  had  not 
lome  friends  adviMd  my  Joining  the  London 
Miasionaiy  Society,  on  account  of  its  perfectly 


tinsectariau  character.  It  sends  neither  Episoo* 
pacy,  nor  Presbyterianism,  nor  Independency, 
but  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen.  This 
exactly  agreed  with  my  ideas  of  what  a  mis- 
sionary society  ought  to  do;  but  it  was  not 
without  a  pang  that  I  offered  myself,  for  it  was 
not  quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  work 
his  own  way  to  become,  in  a  measure,  dependent 
on  others.  And  I  would  not  haye  been  much 
put  about  though  my  offer  had  been  rejected.** 
When  properly  qualified  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan,  the  opium  war  was  raging  in  China,  so  he 
found  it  inexpedient  to  go  there.  Turning  his 
thoughts  to  Africa,  where  Moffat  was  labouring^ 
he  went  through  a  more  extended  theological 
course  in  England  than  he  had  previously  done 
in  Glasgow.  In  1840,  after  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination, he  was  ordained  as  a  medical  mis- 
sionary by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He 
sailed  for  the  Cape,  where,  after  a  brief  stay,  be 
landed  at  Port  Natal,  and  soon  made  personal 
acquaintance  at  Kuruman  with  the  Rev.  Robert 
Moffat,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married. 

After  remaining  at  Kuruman  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  few  months,  Livingstone  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  Bakwain  country  at  Lepeldle ; 
and  cutting  himself  off  from  all  intexxsourse  with 
Europeans  for  six  months,  devoted  himself  to 
acquiring  an  insight  into  the  habits,  ways  of 
thinking,  laws,  and  language  of  the  Bechnanaa, 
and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  settlement 
by  making  a  canal  for  iirigation  purposes  from 
a  river  near  by.  He  visited  the  Bakaa,  Baman- 
gwato,  and  the  Makalaka,  living  between  22* 
and  23^  south  latitude.  Obliged  to  leave  the 
country  of  the  Bakwains,  he  settled  in  the 
valley  of  Mabotsa,  the  home  of  the  Vyir^t^n 
branch  of  the  Bechuana  tribe.  The  place  was 
infested  with  lions,  which  would  attack  the 
herds  sometimes  in  broad  daylight  It  was  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  Livingstone  had  the 
memorable  encounter  with  the  lion,  when  the 
bone  of  his  left  arm  was  crushed  into  splinters. 
After  labonring  earnestly  for  some  time  among 
the  Makatia,  he  visited  Cape  Town  in  1844, 
and  during  his  visit  was  married  to  Moflat*s 
eldest  daughter.  In  1845  they  set  up  honae  at 
Skokuane,  then  the  headquarters  ef  the  Bak- 
wain chief,  Sechele,  who,  although  a  rain-maker, 
helped  forward  the  work  of  the  noble-hearted  mis- 
sionary, and  even  proposed  to  convert  his  people 
in  a  body  through  the  agency  of  whips  made  of 
rhinoceros-hide.  The  description  which  LiTing* 
stone  gave  of  the  belief  of  the  white  man,  and 
of  "the  great  tirhite  throne,  and  Him  who  shall 
sit  on  it,"  cansed  this  chief  to  exdaim,  "  Yoa 
startle  me.  These  words  make  all  my  bones  to 
shake.  I  have  no  more  strength  in  me ;  bnt  my 
forefathers  were  living  at  the  same  time  as  yom 
were,  and  how  is  it  they  did  not  send  them  wovd 
about  these  terrible  things  sooner  f  They  sJl 
passed  into  darkness  without  knowing  whither 
they  were  going."    His  early  efforts  amoag  tbn 
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BakwaisB  were  greatly  retarded  by  a  drought, 
which  lasted  three  yean,  and  which  was  partly 
attributed  to  Livingstone's  influence  over  Sechele, 
their  rain-maker  and  chiet 

The  exertions  of  those  explorers  who  preceded 
David  Livingstone,  however  useful,  were  mostly 
limited  to  the  Kaffir  regions ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Livingstone  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  what  is  called  the  desert  of  Kala- 
hari, comprehending  the  space  from  the  Orange 
River,  in  south  latitude  29^,  to  Lake  Ngami  in 
the  north,  and  fh>m  about  24**  east  longitude,  to 
near  the  west  coast.  Dr  Livingstone  formed  the 
resolution  to  pass  this  desert ;  and  from  1849  he 
was  engaged  in  carrying  that  resolution  into 
effect  The  region  of  the  desert  is  occupied  by 
the  Bakalahari  and  the  Bushmen,  who  prey 
upon  the  game,  chiefly  antelopes,  which  require 
only  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  feed  upon 
the  grass  and  numerous  tubercuh>us  plants.  The 
start  was  made  in  June,  and  the  party  proceeded 
without  interruption.  They  came  on  the  second 
day  to  Serotli,.  where  the  country  is  flat,  and 
composed  of  white  sand.  After  passing  the 
salt-pan  district  of  Ncho-kotsa,  where  the  play 
of  the  mirage  on  the  salt  iqcrnstations  deceived 
them  into  the  belief  that  the  reservoirs  were 
lakes,  they  came  to  the  river  Zouga,  running  to 
the  north-east,  and  described  by  the  people  as 
coming  out  of  the  Lake  Ngami.  The  people  of 
this  district  possess  a  language  which  shows  that 
they  are  connected  by  lineage  with  the  north. 
On  ascending  the  river,  described  as  beautifully 
wooded,  they  found  a  large  stream  flowing  into 
it  called  the  Tamunak'le.  The  information  re- 
ceived that  this  stream  came  from  a  country  of 
rivers,  first  suggested  to  Dr  Livingstone  that 
there  might  be  a  highway  capable  of  being  tra- 
versed by  boats  to  an  unexplored  region ;  and 
when  the  party  came  to  the  lake,  this  idea  be- 
came so  predominant  that  it  seemed  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  actual  discovery.  The  lake, 
supposed  to  be  about  seventy  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  shallow,  and  never  can  be  of  much 
commercial  importance.  Dr  Livingstone  re- 
turned to  Kolobeng.  His  next  purpose  was  to 
go  up  the  Tamunak*le  and  visit  Sebituane,  the 
chief  of  the  Bfakololo,  who  live  in  the  swamps 
between  the  Chobe  and  the  Zambesi  In  June 
1851  he  saw,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the 
Zambesi  itself,  which  was  not  previously  known 
to  exist  there  at  all ;  and  having  come  to  a  re- 
solution to  ascend  it  from  Sesheke,  he  subse- 
quently made  the  necessary  preparations.  He 
ooUected  canoes  to  the  number  of  88,  with  about 
160  men.  They  went  rapidly  along,  admiring 
the  beauty  of  the  banks,  a  mile  asunder,  and 
the  many  islands  finely  wooded.  The  occur- 
rence of  cataracts  forced  them  at  times  to  carry 
their  canoes;  but  they  soon  made  their  way  to 
the  Barotse  valley,  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Nile, 
with  its  capital,  Naliele,  erected  on  an  eminence. 


Up  to  Libonta  the  river  presents  the  appearance 
of  low  banks  without  trees ;  but  twenty  miles 
beyond  that  the  forest  comes  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  along  with  it  the  plag^ie  of 
Africa— the  tsetse,  a  fly  whose  bite  is  fatal  to 
domestic  oxen,  and  to  no  other  animals.  Hav- 
ing at  length  arrived  at  Ma-Sekeletu,  the  chief 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  resolved  to 
return,  and  the  party  accordingly  made  again 
for  Shesheke.  The  Doctor  having  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  healthy  place  for  a  settlement,  now  de- 
termined  on  endeavouring  to  open  a  path  to  the 
west  coast.  This  he  put  into  execution  by 
what  may  be  called  his  third  journey.  Li  this 
he  reached  the  junction  of  the  Loeti  and  the 
Zsmbesi,  and  having  returned  to  Linyanti,  he 
started  for  the  west  coast.  Beaching  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Leeba  with  the  Zambesi,  he 
crossed  the  Quango,  and  arrived  at  Loanda.  On 
his  return  to  Linyanti,  once  more  he  visited  the 
falls  called  Victoria,  arrived  at  Tete,  and  finally 
at  Quilimane,  on  the  east  coast         • 

Dr  Livingstone  had  thus  laid  open  a  wide 
zone,  comprehending  the  country  of  rivers ;  but 
as  the  Zambesi  was  fed  by  large  streams  from 
the  north,  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  be 
explored.  One  of  these,  the  Shir^,  he  ascended 
by  means  of  a  small  steamer  in  1859.  He  found 
it  a  stream  with  a  breadth  of  180  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  By  this  means  he 
was  led  to  the  Shirwah,  a  lake  200  miles  long 
and  fifty  broad,  with  an  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level  of  1500  or  2000  feet,  and,  like  the  Tan- 
ganyika, surrounded  by  verdant  mountains, 
whereof  one.  Mount  Zomba,  is  8000  feet  high. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  the  members  of  the  mis- 
sion were  located.  Fish,  leeches,  alligators,  and 
sea-cows  abound  in  the  lake,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish. 

In  August  1861  Dr  Livingstone  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  explore  another  lake  called  Nyassa, 
by  ascending  further  the  Shir^  and  passing 
through  a  valley  with  many  villages  and  planta- 
tions. Coming  to  a  series  of  rapids  called 
Murchison  Cataracts,  they  were  obliged  to  carry 
a  four-oared  boat  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  to 
get  again  to  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 
These  cataracts  extend  over  thirty-five  miles  of 
latitude,  with  a  total  fall,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  of  1200  feet  These  obstacles  having  been 
surmounted,  the  travellers  again  launched  their 
boat  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Shir6,  and  soon 
thereafter  they  found  themselves  floating  on  the 
Nyassa  Lake,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Star  Lake,  the  western  shores  of  which  they 
explored  for  200  miles,  partly  by  the  banks  on 
foot,  and  partly  by  the  boat. 

This  lake  they  found  to  be  exposed  to  fire- 
quent  storms,  so  violent  that  the  party  could 
not  venture  far  from  the  shore;  yet  they 
got  some  rough  measurements  by  triangulation 
at  those  places  where  the  opposite  bank  could 
be  seen.     The  lake  is  represented  as  having 
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fomethlng  of  the  boot  ahspe  of  Italy,  being 
narrowest  at  the  ankle,  where  it  ifl  twenty  miles 
across,  and  increasing  gradcaUy  to  fifty  or  sixty. 
It  IB  estimated  as  lying  1200  feet  above  the  sea- 
lerel,  and  being  about  350  miles  lh>m  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  The  party  could  learn  nothing  as 
to  its  northern  extremity,  but  it  is  supposed  to' 
extend  beyond  the  parallel  of  the  tenth  degree 
south,  its  southern  extremity  being  in  the  four- 
teenth degree.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  marshy 
plains,  frequented  by  water-fowl,  and  forming  a 
haunt  for  the  elephant  and  other  wild  beasts. 
Beyond,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  were  seen 
ranges  of  granite  hills  coTered  with  wood.  The 
party  estimated  the  depth  of  the  lake  by  the 
colour  of  the  water;  near  the  shore  it  is  bright 
green,  and  towards  the  centre  a  deep  blue,  like 
the  colour  of  the  sea.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
shore  a  sounding-line  of  200  fathoms  failed  to 
reach  the  bottom.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  was  72^  of  Fahrenheit^  and  fish  were 
plentiful.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  lake 
is  fed  by  many  streams,  no  fewer  than  twelve 
having  been  crossed  by  the  party  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  west  side ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  during  the  rainy  season  the  waters  rise 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  three  feet. 

The  natives  inhabiting  the  country  to  the 
south  of  the  lake  are  of  one  tribe  and  one 
language,  rearing  their  villages  so  close  together 
that  they  form  a  continuous  line.  They  are  of 
a  superior  class  of  negroes ;  good  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  hardy  fishermen.  Like  most  of 
the  people  in  the  countries  traversed  by  the 
party,  those  in  this  region  were  civil  to  the 
strangers,  and  exacted  no  tribute.  The  slave- 
trade,  which  seems  to  embrace  all  regions 
occupied  by  the  negro,  wais  found  here  to  be 
carried  on  vrith  activity;  there  being  even  a 
boat  called  a  ciAow,  ready  for  carrying  the 
victims  fh)m  one  side  to  the  other. 

Thus  was  another  of  the  African  problems 
solved;  for  although  Portuguese  travellers  had 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  lake  in  the  quarter, 
and  even  given,  it  a  name,  Maravi,  according  to 
which  it  figures  in  some  old  maps,  yet  the 
accounts  were  so  vague  and  valueless  that  the 
lake  did  not  appear  in  the  more  modem  maps. 
Other  problems  remained,  such  as  the  origin  of 
the  Rovnma  River,  which  fell  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  the  tenth  degree  of  southern  lati- 
tude. At  this  time  Dr  Livingstone  and  a  party 
went  up  it  thirty  miles,  but  the  waters  began  to 
fall  so  rapidly  that  they  were  obliged  to  return. 

In  the  Nyassa  district  traces  of  the  odious 
slave-trade  were  everywhere  met  with  in  the 
shape  of  ruined  villages,  broken  utensils,  and 
human  skeletons.  The  extent  of  the  slave-trade 
in  this  district  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
19,000  slaves  alone  pass  through  the  custom- 
house of  the  island  of  Zanzibar. 

On  the  27th  April  1862,  Mrs  Livingstone  died 
from  the  effects  of  climate  at  Shupanga,  on  the 


Zambesi,  where  she  was  buried.  The  Bev.  Jamei 
Stewart  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  read  the 
service  over  the  grave.  Livingstone  now  em- 
ployed himself  in  exploring  the  Bovuma,  which 
he  found  to  have  two  feeders,  one  fh>m  the  south* 
west,  rising  in  the  mountain  Nyassa,  the  other 
from  the  west-north-west.  He  next  continued 
his  researches  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shiri.  In 
January  1863,  the  <* Pioneer"  steamed  up  the 
Shire,  with  the  <*  Lady  Nyassa  "in  tow.  Txaces 
of  the  dreadfiil  results  of  a  slave  raid  were  every- 
where visible.  The  miserable  inhabitants  who 
had  been  spared  were  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 
Bead  bodies  were  frequently  met  in  the  huts 
"with  the  poor  rags  round  the  loins,  the  skull 
fallen  off  the  pillow;  the  little  skeleton  of  the 
child,  that  had  perbhed  first,  rolled  up  in  a 
mat  between  two  laxge  skeletons."  Mr  Thorn- 
ton, geologist  of  the  expedition,  after  ftMiBtitig 
Baron  Yanderdecken  in  a  survey  of  the  Kili* 
manjaro  Mountains,  proving  the  height  of  the 
highest  member  of  the  range  to  be  14,000,  and 
the  height  of  the  highest  peak  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  be  20,000  feet,  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  died  on  the  21st  ApriL 

While  engaged  in  making  a  road  through  the 
forest  to  connect  the  lower  Shire  with  the 
upper,  the  Bev.  Charles  Livingstone,  and  Dr 
John  Kirk,  after  having  been  repeatedly  seized 
with  fever  and  dysentery,  were  obliged  to  part 
firom  Livingstone  on  the  19th  of  May  1863,  and 
return  home.  Only  two  months  later  he  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Lord  John  BusaeU, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  withdrawing  the 
expedition.  In  accordance  with  these  instruo- 
tions,  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
and  to  Zanzibar,  and  navigating  the  vessel  him- 
self, sailed  for  Bombay,  a  distance  of  over  2500 
miles.  He  then  disposed  of  his  vessel  the 
<*Lady  Nyassa"  for  £2000.  Unfortunately, 
soon  after  this  money  was  committed  to  the 
hands  of  a  Bombay  banker,  he  became  bankrupt 
and  the  whole  sum  was  lost  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1864,  Livingstone  would  have  rettred 
from  active  service.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison 
had  asked  him  to  name  a  leader  for  a  new  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  watershed  between 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  The  eminent  traveller 
who  had  been  asked  refused,  and  Sir  Boderick 
appealed  to  Livingstone,  and  overruled  any 
objections  he  had  to  nudcei 

On  the  14th  August  1865,  with  recruited 
health,  and  after  having  superintended  tba 
publication  of  his  explorations  on  the  Zambesi* 
the  Shir6,  the  Bovuma,  and  Lake  Nyassa,  1m 
began  to  make  preparations  for  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  president  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  requested  him  this 
time  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  inter* 
mediate  country  lying  between  Northern  Nyaatis 
and  Tanganyika.  Earl  Bnssell  renewed  Living* 
stone's  appointment  as  H.M.  Consul  to  Iho 
tribes  in  the  interior.    Mr  James  Young  of 
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Kelly,  one  of  hia  oldest  friends,  subscribed 
£1000  to  further  this  expedition,  and  £500  was 
given  by  the  Govemnent,  and  another  £500 
by  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  for  a  like 
purpose. 

He  set  ont  from  Sngland  on  the  14th  August 
1865,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Agnes  as  far 
as  Palis,  thence  proceeding  alone  direct  to  Bom- 
bay. Tlie  Government  of  that  Presidency  as- 
sisted him  with  a  supply  of  arms  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  expedition.  He  also  secured 
the  services  of  Chuma,  Wakatani,  Edward 
Ghurdner,  Simon  Price,  and  other  Zambesi  liber- 
ated slaves  who  were  being  educated  in  a 
Nassick  school  there.  Having  supplied  the 
other  necessary  requirements  for  his  explora- 
tions, he  sailed  from  Bombay  to  Zanzibar.  At 
Zanribar  the  British  consul,  Dr  G.  K  Seward, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  expedition. 

«  "  On  the  19th  March  1866,  he  sailed  from 
Zanribar  for  Mikindany  Bay,  a  deep  indentation 
in  the  East  AlHcan  coast,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  river  Rovnma,  and  about  five 
degrees  of  latitude  south  of  the  island  of  Zanzi- 
bar. His  expedition  consisted  of  Dr  Living- 
stone himself,  ten  natives  of  Johanna,  engaged 
by  Mr  Sunley,  the  English  oonsal,  thirteen 
natives  of  the  Zambesi,  whom  the  Doctor  had 
formerly  left  at  Zanzibar  as  he  was  proceeding 
homeward  fh>m  the  Zanzibar  expedition,  and 
thirteen  Sepoys  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  alto- 
gether thirty-six  souls.  The  only  European  of 
the  party  was  Dr  Livingstone.  The  animals 
taken  with  him  were  six  camels,  four  buffaloes, 
four  asses,  and  two  mules,  with  which  he  had 
resolved  he  should  experiment,  as  to  their 
adaptability  for  African  travelUng.  On  the 
24th  of  March  the  British  man-of-war  'Pen- 
guin' deposited  the  expedition  at  Mikindany 
Bay. 

"A  few  days  afterwards  Livingstone  and  his 
party  started  for  the  interior  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Bovuma  to  reach  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

*' A  few  letters  reached  the  coast  for  friends  at 
home,  informing  them  how  he  was  succeeding 
in  his  journey.  Then  there  came  a  long  pause, 
to  be  broken,  however,  in  December  1866,  by 
the  tod  intelligence  of  his  murder  by  a  predatory 
band  of  the  Mazitn«  which  inhabit  the  unex- 
plored lands  through  which  the  western  feeders 
of  the  Bovuma  flow.  This  grievous  tale  was 
borne  to  Zanzibar  by  a  Johanna  man  named 
Mnsa. 

"The  summary  of  the  information  received 
from  this  man  was  to  the  effect  that  after  leaving 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Bovuma,  Livingstone 
had  dischaiged  the  Bombay  Sepoys,  and  had 
left  them  on  the  route  to  return  to  Zanzibar. 
One  by  one  each  of  the  Sepoys  had  fallen  ilL 

*  "  Life  and  Labours  of  Dr  Liringstone."  By  H. 
M.  Stanley.    From  the  Qroiphio, 


The  expedition  had  then  gone  on,  had  crossed 
the  Lake  ^yassa,  and  begun  their  journey  west- 
ward, when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
band  of  the  Mazito,  who  slew  Livingstone  with 
a  blow  from  a  war  hatcheti  and  killed  and  dis- 
persed his  followers. 

"  From  the  fatal  scene,  which  he  said  was  be- 
tween Marenga  and  Mukliosowa,  Mnsa  had 
escaped  with  a  few  other  members  of  the  un- 
fortunate expedition. 

"After  some  deliberation.  Sir  Boderick  Mur- 
chison  and  the  Geographical  Society  entreated 
the  Government  to  equip  a  boat  expedition  to 
proceed  to  Lake  Nyassa,  to  discover  the  truth 
of  the  report,  as  there  were  a  great  many  in- 
fluential people  in  England,  who,  like  Sir 
Boderick,  doubted,  for  several  reasons,  the 
veracity  of  Musa. 

"  This  boat  expedition  was  entrusted  to  Mr  E. 
D.  Toung,  a  warrant-officer  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
and  Lieutenant  Faulkner,  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
and  departed  from  England  on  the  11th  June 
for  the  Zambesi  Arriving  at  that  river,  a  port- 
able steel  boat,  built  in  sections,  was  put  to- 
gether, and  the  first  search  expedition  after 
Livingstone  started  for  the  Sbir^ 

"At  Chibisa's,  below  the  Marchison  Cataracts 
of  the  Shir^  the  steel  boat  was  disconnected, 
thence  carried  overland  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
then  launched  on  the  quiet  waters  of  the  upper 
Shir^,  up  which  the  party  sailed  for  the  Nyassa 
Lake.  Mr  Young  proved  conclusively  that 
though  no  member  of  the  expedition  saw  the 
traveller,  Dr  Livingstone  was  not  murdered  any- 
where near  the  locality  mentioned  by  Musa. 
The  natives  round  about  solemnly  averred  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  west  in  good  condition  and 
health.  At  Marenga  the  people  said  that  the 
Johanna  men  had  returned  to  their  village,  but 
two  days  after  they  had  departed  from  the  lake 
in  company  with  the  Doctor,  and  that  when 
they  were  asked  why  they  had  returned,  they 
replied  that  they  had  simply  agreed  to  take  him 
so  far,  and  therefore  were  at  liberty  to  return. 
This  was,  at  least,  confirmatory  evidence  that 
the  Johanna  men  had  lied ;  that  they  had  only 
concocted  their  tragic  tale  after  their  departure 
fh}m  Nyassa,  in  order  to  obtain  their  pay  from 
the  consul. 

"In  1868,  however,  letters  came  from  Living- 
stone himself,  dated  at  Bemba,  February  1867, 
wherein  he  explained  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  send  despatches  before,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  caravans  in  the  new  lands  he  had  traversed." 

On  the  18th  of  July  1868.  Livingstone  had 
seen,  for  the  first  time,  the  shores  of  Lake 
Bemba,  or  Bangweolo,  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  a  European.  The  country  around 
the  lake  was  all  flat,  and  very  much  denuded  of 
trees  except  the  motsikiri  or  mosikisi,  which 
has  fine  dark,  dense  foliage,  and  is  spared  for 
its  shade  and  the  fatty  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds. 
The  bottom  of  the  lake  consisted  of  fine  white 
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sand,  and  a  broad  belt  of  strong  rushes  about 
a  bandred  yards  wide  shows  shallow  water. 
The  inntimerable  springs  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  this  lake  Dr  Livingstone  looked  upon  as  the 
primary  or  ultimate  sources  of  the  Zambesi, 
Congo,  and  Nile.  In  his  supposition  regarding 
the  latter  he  was,  however,  mistaken. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Livingstone  had 
made  his  way  to  Ealongosi.  At  Kabwabwata 
some  of  his  old  servants  who  had  previously 
deserted  returned  to  him.  An  outbreak  of  war 
among  the  native  tribes  detained  him  here  for 
some  time.  He  was  now  endeavouring  to  reach 
Ujijl  Early  in  1869  a  dangerous  illness  left 
evils  behind  it,  from  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. In  January  he  had  to  be  carried.  On 
14th  February  he  again  reached  Tanganyika. 
The  cough  and  chest  pain,  from  which  he  was 
suffering,  now  diminished,  although  he  was 
greatly  emaciated.  On  the  17th  November  he 
reached  the  Luamo  Biver  (200  yards  wide).  In 
January  1870,  Livingstone  again  suffered  fh)m 
sickness  and  choleraic  symptoms.  In  July  he 
was  terribly  troubled  by  irritable  eating  ulcers, 
which  had  again  fastened  on  his  feet. 

While  at  Nyangwe,  Manyuema,  Mr  Stanley  said 
he  found,  on  diligent  inquiries,  that  "  Living- 
stone's residence,  his  travels  hither  and  thither, 
and  his  journeys  from  and  to  Ujiji,  must  have 
embraced  a  period  of  three  years  or  thereabouts. 
The  distance  from  Ujiji  to  Nyangwe  is  about 
350  English  miles,  which  we  performed  in  forty 
days,  inclusive  of  halts.  I  find  he  was  laid  up. 
a  very  long  time  with  a  most  painful  disease  of 
the  feet  at  Eabambarre.  From  native  accounts 
he  seems  to  have  been  there  from  six  to  twelve 
months.  The  traveller  '  Daoud,'  or  David,  is  a 
well-remembered  figure  in  this  region  between 
Nyangwe  and  the  Tanganyika.  He  has  made  an 
impression  on  the  people  which  will  not  be  for- 
gotten for  a  generation  at  least.  *  Did  you  know 
him  ?'  old  Mwana  Ngoi,  of  the  Luama,  asked  of 
roe,  eagerly.  Upon  receiving  an  aflirmative,  he 
said  to  his  sons  and  brothers,  'Do  you  hear  what 
he  says !  He  knew  the  good  white  man.  Ah  I 
we  shall  hear  all  about  him.'  Then,  turning  to 
me,  he  asked  me,  *Was  he  not  a  very  good 
man  ?  *  to  w^ich  I  replied,  *  Yes,  my  friend ;  he 
was  good:  far  better  than  any  man,  white  or 
Arab,  you  will  ever  see  again.'  '  Ah  1  yes ;  you 
speak  true.  He  has  saved  me  fh>m  being  robbed 
many  a  time  by  the  Arabs,  and  he  was  so  gentle 
and  patient,  and  told  us  such  pleasant  stories  of 
the  wonderful  land  of  the  white  people.  Hm', 
the  aged  white,  was  a  good  man,  indeed  1 '  Had 
old  Mwana  Ngoi  been  able  to  speak  as  an  edu- 
cated person,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  had 
something  like  a  narrative  of  David  Living- 
stone's virtues  from  him ;  whereas,  not  being 
educated,  much  of  what  he  said  was  broken  by 
frequent  Kftii  and  shakings  of  his  head,  as 
though  the  traveller's  good  qualities  were  beyond 
description  or  enumeration.    He  wisely  left  the 


rest  to  my  imagination,  and  so  I  leave  them  to 
yon.  But  what  has  struck  me,  while  tracing 
Livingstone  to  his  utmost  reach—this  Anb 
depot  of  Nyangwe — revived  all  my  grief  and 
pity  for  him,  greater,  indeed,  than  even  his  own 
relation  of  sorrowful  and  heavy  things,  in  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  sacrificing  himself  unnecessarily,  nor  submit 
to  be  warned  of  the  havoc  of  age^  and  of  the 
little  power  left  hiuL  With  the  weight  of  many 
years  pressing  on  him,  the  shortest  march  weary- 
ing him,  compelUng  him  to  halt  many  days  to 
recover  his  sUength,  a  serious  attack  of  illness 
frequently  prostrating  him,  with  neither  men 
nor  means  to  obtain  proper  escort,  and  enable 
him  to  make  practical  progress,  Livingstone  was 
at  last  like  a  blind  and  infirm  man,  aimlessly 
moving  about  From  my  conscience — with  not 
a  whit  of  my  admiration  and  love  for  him  lessened 
in  the  smallest  degree,  but  rather  increased  by 
what  I  have  heard  from  Arabs  and  natives — I 
must  say  I  think'his  very  hardest  tsskmaster  was 
himself." 

The  natives  of  Bambarr^  and  Manyuema  ho 
found  to  be  very  superstitions.  On  the  18th 
August  he  made  the  following  notes  in  his 
journal  at  Bambarr^ : 

"  I  leom  from  Josut  and  Moenepamb^  who 
have  been  to  Eatafiga  and  beyond,  that  there  is 
a  lake  N.N.W.  of  the  copper  mines,  and  twelve 
days  distant.  It  is  called  Chibungo,  and  is  said 
to  be  large.  Seven  days  west  of  Eatafiga  flowt 
another  Lualaba,  the  dividing  line  between  Ban 
and  Lnnda  or  Londa.  It  is  very  large,  and,  as 
the  Lufira  flows  into  Chibungo,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Lualaba  West  and  the  Lufira  form  the 
lake.  Lualaba  West  and  l)iufira  rise  by  foun- 
tains south  of  Eatafiga,  three  or  four  days  oC 
Luambai  and  Lunga  fountains  are  only  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  Lualaba  West  and  Lufin 
fountains :  a  mound  rises  between  them,  the 
most  remarkable  in  Africa.  Were  this  spot  in 
Armenia,  it  would  serve  exactly  the  description 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  in  Genesis,  with  its  foor 
rivers,  the  Gihon,  Pison,  Hiddekel,  and  Sa* 
phrates.  As  it  is,  it  possibly  gave  occasion  to 
the  story  told  to  Herodotus  by  the  secretary  of 
Minerva  in  the  city  of  SaiCs,  about  two  hiUs  with 
conical  tops,  Crophi  and  MophL  'Midway  be- 
tween them,'  said  he,  'are  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  fountains  which  it  is  impossible  to  fiithom; 
half  the  water  runs  northward  into  Ejgypt,  half 
to  the  south  towards  Ethiopia.' 

"Four  fountains  rising  so  near  to  each  other 
would  readily  be  supposed  to  have  one  aooioe, 
and  half  the  water  flowing  into  the  Nile^  and 
the  other  half  to  the  Zambesi,  reqttiied  bat  little 
imagination  to  originate,  seeing  the  actual  visitor 
would  not  feel  bound  to  say  how  the  divisiim 
was  effected.  He  could  only  know  the  &et  of 
waters  rising  at  one  spot,  and  sepaiattng  to  tern 
north  and  south.  The  conical  tops  to  the  auNind 
look  like  invention,  as  also  do  the  namee. 
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'A  slave,  boaght  on  Lualaba  Bast,  came  from 
Lnalaba  West  in  abont  twelve  days.  These 
two  Lnalabas  may  form  the  loop  depicted  by 
Ptolemy,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Tanganyika  be 
a  third  arm  of  the  Nile." 

His  ulcerated  feet  now  became  worse  and 
worse.  He  oonld  not  plant  them  on  the  ground 
without  causing  a  discharge  of  bloody  matter. 
In  January  1871  he  was  still  detained  at  Bam- 
barr4  He  termed  the  Manyuema  people  the 
most  callous,  bloody  savages  he  ever  knew. 
One  puts  a  scarlet  feather  from  a  parrot's  tail 
on  the  ground,  and  challenges  those  near  to 
stick  it  in  the  hair.  He  who  does  so  must  kill  a 
man  or  woman.  No  one  was  allowed  to  wear  the 
skin  of  the  jnusk  cat  unless  he  had  murdered 
somebody.  Guns  alone,  he  said,  prevented  them 
from  killing  them  all.  His  men,  who  had  been 
despatohed  to  the  coast,  arrived  on  the  4th 
February,  demanding  more  money  from  him, 
and  declaring  they  had  orders  from  the  consul 
to  force  him  bock.  He  reached  the  Lualaba  on 
the  81st  March.  Tlie  part  of  the  river  he  had 
reached  was  8000  yards  across.  Although  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  one  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Nile,  he  suspected  it  might  be  the  Congo,  a 
conclusion  established  by  Stanley's  more  recent 
discovery  that  it  is  identical  with  the  river 
Zaire  or  Congo.  His  Ink  having  failed  him  here, 
he  was  driven  to  the  expedient  of  writing  with 
the  juice  of  a  plant  across  old  newspapers.  His 
life  was  also  endangered  here  by  a  plot  amongst 
his  men,  who  intended  to  destroy  him.  They 
did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  him  crossing 
the  Lualaba.  He  determined  to  return  to  Ujiji 
for  other  men.  He  reached  Ujiji  on  the  23d 
October,  and  Mr  H.  M.  Stanley  arrived  on  the 
28th. 

"The  great  traveller,"  says  Mr  Stanley,  "was 
reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  illness  and  fatigue;  he 
was  sick,  destitute,  and  forlorn.  All  his  men 
except  four  had  either  deserted  or  had  died,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him.  His  piteous 
appeals  for  help  to  his  friends  at  Zanzibar  were 
either  neglected  or  his  letters  were  lost  There 
was  no  prospect  but  that  of  lingering  illness  and 
death  before  him.  Under  the  influence,  how- 
ever, of  good  cheer  and  nourishing  food,  and, 
perhaps,  social  fellowship  with  another  of  his 
race,  he  speedily  recovered,  and  in  six  or  seven 
days  after  his  rescue  was  enabled  to  accompany 
a  portion  of  the  American  expedition  in  a  boat 
to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  where 
both  Livingstone  and  the  author  saw  a  river 
running  through  a  broad  gorge  enclosed  by  lofty 
mountains  into  the  lake,  with  no  possible  outlet 
whatever  at  any  part  in  the  firmly  connected 
mountain -walls  which  surround  the  entire 
northern  half  of  the  Tanganyika.  After  a 
Journey  of  750  miles,  and  a  residence  of  over 
four  months  together,  Livingstone  and  the 
American  etpedition  became  parted  for  ever  at 
Uoyanyembd  on  14th  March  1872.** 


Before  parting  with  Stanley  the  following  in- 
teresting conversation  took  place : 

"Doctor,"  said  Stanley,  "so  far  as  I  can 
understand  it,  you  do  not  intend  to  return  home 
until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  about  the 
*  Sources  of  the  Nile.'  When  you  have  satisfied 
yourself,  you  will  come  home  and  satisfy  others. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"  niat  is  it  exactly.  When  your  men  come 
back"  (the  men  which  Stanley  was  to  hire  at 
Zanzibar)  "I  shall  Immediately  start  for  Ufipa" 
(on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika); "then  .  .  .  I  shall  strike  south,  and 
round  the  extremity  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Then 
a  south-east  course  will  take  me  to  Chikumbis, 
on  the  Lualaba.  On  crossing  the  Lualaba,  I 
shall  go  direct  south-west  to  the  copper  mines 
of  Katanga.  Eight  days  south  of  Katanga  the 
natives  declare  the  fountains  to  be.  When  I 
have  found  them  I  shall  return  by  Katanga  to 
the  underground  houses  of  Ruo.  From  the 
caverns,  'ten  days  north-east  will  take  me  to 
Lake  Komolendo.  I  shall  be  able  to  travel 
from  the  lake  in  your  boat,  up  the  river  Lufira, 
to  Lake  Lincoln.  Then,  coming  down  again,  I 
can  proceed  north  by  the  Lualaba  to  the  fourth 
lake,  which  will,  I  think,  explain  the  whole 
problem." 

*  'And  how  long  do  you  think  this  little  journey 
will  take  you?" 

"A  year  and  a  half  at  the  furthest  from  the 
day  I  leave  Unyanyemb^." 

"Suppose  you  say  two  years;  contingencies 
might  arise,  you  know.  It  will  be  well  for  me 
to  hire  these  new  men  for  two  years,  the  day  of 
their  engagement  to  begin  from  their  arrival  at 
Unyanyembd." 

"Yes,  that  will  do  excellently  weU." 

"Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  the  best  of  friends 
must  part,  you  have  come  far  enough ;  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  turn  back." 

"Well,  I  will  say  this  to  you,  you  have  done 
what  few  men  could  do — far  better  than  some 
great  travellers  I  know,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.  God  guide 
you  safe  home,  and  bless  you,  my  friend." 

"And  may  God  bring  you  safe  back  to  us  all, 
my  dear  friend.    Farewell." 

Livingstone  gave  a  painful  enough  disclosure 
of  his  feelings  and  circumstances  previous  to  Mr 
Stanley's  arrival,  in  a  note  of  thanks  to  Mr 
James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

"  If  I  explain  the  forlorn  condition  in  which 
he  found  me,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  I 
have  good  reason  to  use  very  strong  expressions 
of  gratitude.  I  came  to  Ujgi  off  a  tramp  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  beneath  a 
blazing  vertical  sun,  having  been  baffled,  worried, 
defeated,  and  forced  to  return,  when  almost  in 
sight  of  the  end  of  the  geographical  part  of  my 
mission,  by  a  number  of  half-caste  Moslem  slaves 
sent  to  me  from  Zanzibar  instead  of  men.  The 
sore  heart,  made  still  sorer  by  the  truly  woful 
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lights  I  had  seen  of  'mui*8  inhumanity  to 
man/  reacted  on  the  bodily  frame,  and  de- 
pressed it  beyond  measure.  I  thought  that  \ 
was  dying  on  my  feet  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  almost  every  step  of  the  weary  sultry 
way  I  was  in  pain,  and  I  reached  Ujiji  a  mere 
ruckle  of  bones.  Here  I  found  that  some  £500 
worth  of  goods  I  had  ordered  from  Zanzibar  had 
unaccountably  been  entrusted  to  a  drunken  half- 
caste  Moslem  tailor,  who,  after  squandering 
them  for  sixteen  months  on  the  way  to  Ujiji, 
finished  up  by  selling  off  all  that  remained  for 
slaves  and  ivory  for  himself.  He  had  divined 
on  the  Koran,  and  found  that  I  was  dead.  He 
had  also  written  to  the  governor  of  Unyanyemb4 
that  he  had  sent  slaves  after  me  to  Manyema, 
who  returned  and  reported  my  decease,  and 
begged  permission  to  sell  off  the  few  goods  that 
his  drunken  appetite  had  spared.  He,  however, 
knew  perfectly  well  from  men  who  had  seen  me, 
that  I  was  alive,  and  waiting  for  the  goods  and 
men;  but  as  for  morality,  he  is  evidently  an 
idiot ;  and  there  being  no  law  here  except  that 
of  the  dagger  or  musket,  I  had  to  sit  down  in 
great  weakness,  destitute  of  everything  save  a 
few  barter  cloths  and  beads  I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  leave  here  in  case  of  extreme  need. 
The  near  prospect  of  beggary  among  Uj^iftus 
made  me  miserable.  I  could  not  despair,  because 
I  laughed  so  much  at  a  friend,  who,  on  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  said  'that  he  was 
tempted  to  despair  on  breaking  the  photograph 
of  his  wife ;  we  could  have  no  success  after  that' 
After  that,  the  idea  of  despair  has  to  me  such  a 
strong  smack  of  the  ludicrous,  it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

"Well,  when  I  had  got  to  about  the  lowest 
verge,  vague  rumours  of  an  English  visitor 
reached  me.  I  thought  of  myself  as  the  man 
who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho ;  but 
neither  priest,  Levite,  nor  Samaritan  could 
possibly  pass  my  way.  Yet  the  good  Samaritan 
was  close  at  hand,  and  one  of  my  people  rushed 
up  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  in  great  excite- 
ment gasped  out,  '  An  Englishman  coming  I  I 
see  him  1 '  And  off  he  darted  to  meet  him.  An 
American  flag,  the  first  ever  seen  in  these  parts, 
at  the  head  of  a  caravan,  told  me  the  nationality 
of  the  stranger.  I  am  as  cold  and  non-demon- 
strative as  we  islanders  are  usually  reputed  to 
be,  but  your  kindness  made  my  frame  thrill. 
It  was  Indeed  overwhelming,  and  I  said  in  my 
soul,  *Let  the  richest  blessings  descend  from 
the  Highest  on  you  and  yours.* 

"The  news  Mr  Stanley  had  to  tell  me  was 
thrilling:  the  mighty  political  changes  on  the 
Continent,  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cables, 
the  election  of  Qeneral  Qrant,  and  many  topics 
riveted  my  attention  for  days  together,  and  had 
an  immediate  and  beneficial  effect  on  my  health. 
I  had  been  without  news  ih>m  home  for  years, 
save  what  I  could  glean  from  a  few  Sfiiwrday 
Beviewt  and  copies  of  Punch  for  1668.    The 


appetite  revived,  and  in  a  week  I  began  to  feel 
strong  again.  Mr  Stanley  brought  a  most  kind 
and  encouraging  despatch  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
whose  loss  I  sincerely  deplore— the  first  I  haw 
received  from  the  Foreign  Office  since  1866 — 
and  information  that  her  Mi^esty's  Govern- 
ment had  kindly  sent  £1000  to  my  aid.  Up  to 
his  arrival  I  was  not  aware  of  any  peconiaiy 
aid.  I  came  unsalaried,  but  this  want  is  now 
happily  repaired ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  you 
and  all  my  friends  should  know  that^  though 
imebeered  by  letters,  I  have  stuck  to  the  task 
which  my  friend  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  set 
me,  with  John-BuUish  tenacity,  believing  that 
all  will  come  right  at  last." 

Before  the  end  came,  he  had  resolved  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  Nile  really  rose  where  he  sup- 
posed. Stanley  had  urged  him  to  press  on  no 
further,  but  Livingstone  wrote :  **  My  Judgment 
said,  'All  your  friends  will  wish  you  to  make  a 
complete  work  of  the  exploration  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  before  you  retire.'  My  daughter 
Agnessays:  '  Much  as  I  wish  you  to  oome  bome^ 
I  would  rather  that  you  finished  your  work 
to  your  own  satisfaction  than  return  merely  to 
gratify  me.'  Bightly  and  nobly  said,  my  darw 
ling  Nannie^  Vanity  whispers  loudly,  '  She  is  a 
chip  of  the  old  block  1 '  My  blessing  on  hsr  and 
on  all  the  rest" 

So  he  went  on,  reaching  Unyanyemb^  where 
he  remained  waiting  for  some  promised  help. 
The  following  entry  occurs  in  his  journal  (1872) : 

"19^4  March,— BiTihOAj.  My  Jesus,  my 
King,  my  life,  my  all;  I  again  dedicate  my 
whole  >ielf  to  Thee.  Accept  me,  and  grant,  O 
gracious  Father,  that  ere  this  year  is  gone  I 
may  finish  my  task.  In  Jesua^  name  I  ask  it 
Amen,  so  let  it  be.        David  LiynfoafTONB." 

An  entry  on  May  81, 1872,  is  as  follows:  "  In 
reference  to  this  Nile  source,  I  have  been  kept  in 
perpetual  doubt  and  perplexity.  I  know  too 
much  to  be  positive.  Great  Lualaba,  or  Lna- 
lubba,  as  Manuyema  say,  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  Congo  or  the  Nile,  a  diorter  river  after  all — 
the  fountains  flowing  north  and  south  seem  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  NUe.  Great  Westing 
is  in  favour  of  the  Congo.  It  would  be  com* 
fortable  to  be  positive  like  Baker.  'Evoy 
drop^  firom  the  passing  shower  to  the  roaring 
mountain  torrent,  must  fall  into  Albert  Laka, 
a  giant  at  its  birtiu'  How  soothing  to  be  poal* 
tivel" 

These  doubts  about  the  Nile  sources  grsw 
stronger,  but  they  never  ovensame  his  oonfidenoe. 
He  died  in  the  faith  that  the  NUe  roM  bctwwii 
10«  and  12''  south  latitude. 

Livingstone's  death  took  place  on  the  Ist  of 
May  187S,  at  Uala,  in  Central  Africa.  ForsooM 
time  previous  he  bad  been  very  weak.  Fordaig 
his  feeble  strength,  however,  ha  pushed  on* 
riding  on  a  donkey.  Then  ha  had  to  be  esnlad 
on  a  kitanda  or  bedstead;  but  soon  after  paa»> 
ing  Ilala,  he  gav«  up  traveUiag,  and  his  ssmnli 
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erected  a  hat,  in  which  he  lay  for  a  few  daya^ 
gradually  growing  weaker,  and  at  last,  on  the 
day  mentioned,  he  expired. 

In  his  <*Last  Journals,"  the  now  familiar 
death-scene  is  thus  recorded:  "The  lad's  evi- 
dent alarm  made  Snsi  run  to  arouse  Chuma, 
Ohowper^  Matthew,  and  Muanyas^rd,  and  the 
Biz  men  went  immediately  to  the  hut.  Passing 
inaide  they  looked  towards  the  bed.  Dr  Living- 
stone was  not  lying  on  it,  but  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  they  instinctively  drew 
backwards  for  the  instant  Pointing  to  him, 
K^jwara  said,  *  When  I  lay  down  he  was  just  as 
he  is  now,  and  it  is  because  I  And  that  he  does 
not  move  that  I  fear  he  is  dead.'  They  asked 
the  lad  how  long  he  had  slept.  Majwara  said 
he  could  not  tell,  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
some  considerable  time.  The  men  drew  nearer. 
A  candle  stuck  by  its  own  wax  to  the  top  of 
the  box  shed  a  light  sufficient  for  them  to  see 
his  form.  Dr  Livingstone  was  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  his  bed— his  body  stretched  forward,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  upon  the  pillow.  For 
a  minute  they  watched  him.  He  did  not  stir. 
.  There  was  no  sign  of  breathing.  Then  one  of 
them  (Matthew)  advanced  softly  to  him,  and 
placed  his  hands  to  his  cheeks.  It  was  sufficient 
— ^life  had  been  extinct  some  time,  and  the  body 
was  almost  cold.  Livingstone  was  dead«  His 
sad-hearted  servants  raised  him  tenderly  up  and 
laid  him  full  length  on  the  bed,  then,  carefully 
covering  him,  they  went  out  into  the  damp  night 
air  to  consult  together.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  cocks  crew,  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Snsi  spoke  to  him 
some  time  shortly  before  midnight,  that  we  are 
able  to  state  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he 
expired  early  on  the  1st  of  May." 

The  fourth  Livingstone  Search  Belief  Expedi- 
tion arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  February  1878,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Cameron,  Murphy,  and 
Dr  Dillon.  It  was  sent  to  Africa  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society.  At  the 
end  of  August  1873  the  expedition  arrived  at 
Unyanyemb^ ;  in  the  following  month  Chuma, 
one  of  Livingstone's  servants,  appeared  in  their 
midst,  informing  them  that  Livingstone's  body 
was  but  twenty  days  behind,  and  was  being 
brought  up  by  his  followers.  Soon  afterwards 
fhey  appeared  with  their  burden,  and  continued 
their  march  to  Zanribar,  which  they  reached  in 
February  1874.  The  remains  of  Livingstone 
were  conveyed  by  ship  to  Southampton,  thence 
to  London.  After  a  formal  examination  by  Sir 
William  Fergusson,  the  left  arm  bone,  which 
had  been  splintered  by  a  lion's  Jaw  over  thirty 
years  before,  offered  convincing  eridence  that 
Livingstone  was  really  dead.  The  body  of 
Livingstone  was  borne,  on  Saturday,  18th  April 
1874,  amidst  tokens  of  profound  and  universal 
respect,  to  its  last  resting-place  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  memorial  tablet,  with  the  following  in- 


scription, now  marks  the  spot  in  Westminster 
Abbey  where  the  remains  of  Dr  Livingstone  are 
deposited:  "Brought  by  faithful  hands  over 
land  and  sea,  here  rests  David  Livingstone, 
missionary,  traveller,  philanthropist  Boru 
March  19, 1818;  died  May  1, 1878,  at  Chitam- 
bo's  village,  Ukla.  For  thirty  years  his  life  was 
spent  in  an  unwearied  effort  to  evangelise  the 
native  races,  to  explore  the  undiscovered  secrets, 
to  abolish  the  desolating  slave-trade  of  Central 
Africa,  and  where,  with  his  last  words,  he 
wrote:  *A11 1  can  add  in  my  solitude  is,  may 
Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  on  every  one 
^American,  Bnglish,  or  Turk— who  will  help  to 
heal  this  open  sore  of  the  world.'"  On  each 
side  of  the  tablet  are  also  the  following  inscrip* 
tions:  "Tantus.amor  veri,  nihil  est  quod  nos- 
cere  malim,  quam  fluvii  causas  per  ssscula  tanta 
latentes ; "  and  "  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are 
not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must  bring,  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice." 

A  Livingstone  memorial  statue  has  been 
erected  in  the  East  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.  The  statue  represents  Livingstone 
in  thorough  travelling  costume;  in  his  right 
hand  a  Bible,  and  a  revolver  in  his  belt  The 
statae  stands  about  eight  feet  high,  and  is  from 
the  design  of  Mrs  D.  0.  Hill.  As  a  further 
honour,  Stanley  has  suggested  that  the  great 
Lualaba-Congo  Biver  be  henceforth  known  as 
the  "  Livingstone." 

Amongst  the  tributes  to  his  memory  few  are 
more  correct  and  appropriate  than  that  by  Sir 
Samuel  W.  Baker :  "  The  life  of  Dr  Livingstone 
is  well  known,  but  although  his  character  as  an 
explorer  has  been  established  for  many  years, 
there  are  few  persons  beyond  sdentifio  geo- 
graphers who  truly  appreciate  his  enormous 
labours.  When  we  examine  the  maps  of  all  his 
published  works,  we  must  be  stnick  with  amaze- 
ment that  any  one  man  should  have  been  able  to 
support  the  bodily  fatigue  of  travelling  over  the 
many  thousand  niiles  in  Africa  marked  by  that 
thin  and  wandering  line  of  red  which  denotes 
his  track.  The  world  knows  but  Uttle  of  such 
fatigues— the  toil  of  body  in  unhealthy  climates, 
the  lack  of  food,  constant  exposure  to  both  sun 
and  rain,  perpetual  anxiety,  delays  and  passive 
hostility  that  wear  oat  the  brain  with  over- 
taxed patience;  hopes  deferred,  followed  by 
that  sickness  of  heart  which  is  a  greater  strain 
upon  the  nervous  system  than  the  heaviest 
physical  work.  These  are  the  trials  that  Liv- 
ingstone sustained  throughout  his  life  of  ex- 
ploration ;  and  still  he  endured  until  he  dropped 
upon  his  road  worn  out  in  his  great  work ;  and 
in  solitude  he  died  upon  his  knees  by  his  bed- 
side, far  from  the  world,  but  in  communion 
at  the  last  with  Him  who  had  been  his  guide 
and  protector  through  a  life  of  difficulties  and 
perils. 

**  His  geographical  opinions  may  or  may  not 
be  accepted  on  all  points,  but  there  can  only  be 
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one  opinion  concerning  the  man:  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  explorers  of  this  century ;  he  was 
one  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  holy  canse  of  freedom ; 
and  he  has  laid  down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  upon 
a  wild  and  unknown  path,  upon  which  he  has 
printed  the  first  footsteps  of  civilisation." 

OOMHASDEB  CAMEBON'S  WALK  A0B06S  AFRICA. 

The  first  ** Livingstone  Search  Expedition" 
was  despatched  l)y  ihe  Boyal  Geographical 
Society  under  Lieutenant  Dawson,  with  the 
view  of  carrying  food  and  supplies  to  Dr  Living- 
stone. They  had  only  reached  Bagamoyo,  on 
the  African  coast,  when  a  message  was  re- 
ceived firom  Mr  Stanley  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  discovered  Livingstone,  and  that  the  great 
traveller  objected  to  any  "slave"  expedition 
being  sent  to  him.  Lieutenant  Dawson  therewith 
resigned  the  command  of  the  expedition,  which 
in  turn  was  taken  up  by  Mr  New,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards,  then  by  laeutenant  Henn, 
R.N.,  and  lastly  by  Mr  Oswell  Livingstone,  a  son 
of  Dr  Livingstone.  The  latter  also  gave  up  the 
idea  of  reaching  his  father,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned.  When  the  Geographical  Society 
resolved  on  utilising  the  remainder  of  their 
funds  in  another  expedition,  Lieutenant  Cam- 
eron was  chosen  commander.  He  drew  up  his 
scheme  of  exploration  by  way  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Mounts  Kenia  and  Eilima  Njaro,  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  thence  through  Ulegga 
and  Nyangwe  down  the  Congo  to  the  w^ 
coast  When  he  had  reached  Unyamyembd, 
two-thirds  on  the  way  to  Tanganyika,  on  the 
20th  October  1878,  while  lying  in  bed  blind  and 
almost  lifeless,  the  news  was  brought  to  him  of 
Livingstone's  death.  On  18th  February  1874, 
his  eye  rested  qu  the  blue  expanse  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, which  had  been  discovered  by  Captain 
Burton  fifteen  years  previously.  After  three 
years  of  unheard-of  difBculties,  in  November 
1875  he  emeiiged  at  Benguela,  on  the  west  coast, 
to  which  he  had  made  his  way  2000  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  Bagamoyo  on  the  east 
coast.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  journey 
are  his  exploration  of  the  southern  water-part- 
ing of  the  Congo ;  the  fixing  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  all  the  places  at  which  he  halted ; 
and  in  all  probability  in  determining  the  sources 
of  the  Congo  as  fh)m  Iiake  Tanganyika  and  Lake 
Bemba,  with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  shores 
of  the  Tanganyika.  Missionary  effort  is  quickly 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  all  our  great  ex- 
plorers, and  is  having  a  due  effect  upon  the 
odious  slave  traffic  Ten  thousand  slaves  were 
formerly  carried  awa/eveiy  year  firom  the  dis- 
trict around  Lake  Nyassa,  but  since  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Free  Church  Mission  settlement  there, 
the  number  has  been  marvellously  decreased. 
The  English  Universities  Mission  Is  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  the  Estab- 


lished Church  of  Scotland  at  Blantyre  (after  the 
birthplace  of  Livingstone) ;  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Lake  Tanganyika;  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

HEimY  UOBELAKD  BTASLST. 

Mr  Stanley,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
daring  jouxnalists  of  the  time,  was  bom  in 
Denbigh,  North  Wales,  and  while  still  in  his 
teens,  he  emigrated  to  New  Orleans.  Joining 
the  Confederate  army,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  6th  of 
April  1862.  He  effected  his  escape  while  being 
conveyed  to  prison,  in  a  daring  manner,  and 
returned  to  England  for  a  few  months.  Com- 
ing back  to  the  United  States,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Federal  navy  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher  on  the  15th  January  1865.  He 
acted  as  special  correspondent  for  the  JVVw 
York  Tribune  after  the  war.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  General  Hancock's  expedition 
against  the  Kiowa  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  On  his 
return,  along  with  a  comi>anion  of  kindred  spirit^ 
he  accomplished  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  of 
the  journey  on  a  raft  down  the  river  Platte  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  At  a  lata 
date,  Stanley  and  two  companions  appeared  at 
the  American  Consulate,  Constantinople,  in  a 
totally  destitute  condition,  having  been  robbed 
and  maltreated  in  attempting  to  reach  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor.  Reaching  New  York,  ha 
was  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Torik 
Herald  as  special  correspondent  with  the  British 
Military  Expedition  to  Mogdala  in  Abyssinia 
Before  proceeding  on  his  Livingstone  search 
expedition,  he  had  accomplished  a  journey  frmn 
Constantinople,  through  Asia  Minor,  PezBia, 
and  India,  to  Bombay,  with  only  a  single  servant 
as  companion.  We  have  already  alluded  to  his 
successfiil  relief  of  Livingstone. 

Stanley  was  sent  out  to  Africa  a  second  time 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Herald  mad 
the  Daily  Telegrajah,  arriving  at  Zanribar  in 
September  1874.  Before  starting  for  the  interior 
he  made  a  preliminary  trip  up  the  Ru^i,  or 
LuQi,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ooeaa 
some  miles  south  of  the  Kingani  fie  ascer- 
tained that  this  river  was  navigable  for  large 
vessels  for  about  fifty  miles  inland,  with  water- 
way sufficient  for  the  passage  of  shallow  steam 
launches  for  240  miles  farther.  He  was  aoooin- 
panied  in  his  journey  to  the  interior  by  the 
brothers  Francis  and  Edward  Pooock,  sons  of  a 
fishennan  of  Upnor,  near  Rochester,  and  by 
another  white  man  named  Fred  Bazker.  Tbm 
march  began  fh>m  Bagamoyo  on  the  17th  Novem- 
ber. His  escort  comprised  250  natives,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  had  either  been  in  his  own  service, 
or  in  that  of  Livingstone.  Along  with  the  hsssage 
they  carried  a  pontoon  called  the  "Livingstone^* 
and  a  small  but  admirably  oonstmcted 
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launch  called  the  "Lady  Alice,"  which  coald  be 
oonveyed  in  sections  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
natives,  when  not  in  nse.  After  crossing  the 
KinganiRiTerin  the  ''Lady  Alice,"  the  expedition 
made  its  way  along  the  caravan  route  to  Eikoka. 
Fram  this  place  his  route  was  mainly  west^north- 
west  till  Mpwapwa  was  reached,  when  it  became 
due  west  The  western  fyontier  of  Ugogo  was 
reached  on  the  last  day  of  1874. 

Stanley,  crossing  the  uplands  of  Central 
Africa,  dghted  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  on  the 
27th  February  1875.  He  had  quitted  Mpwapwa, 
journeying  across  the  desert  of  the  Mgunda 
MkalL  "(rood  and  evil  fortune,"  says  Stan- 
ley, ''alternated  during  our  travels  through 
Ugogo."  Some  of  his  company  died  from 
famine  and  fatigue,  some  were  left  behind  sick, 
others  deserted.  The  white  men  of  the  party 
did  their  part  bravely ;  "  though  suffering  from 
fever  and  dysentery,  insulted  by  natives,  march- 
ing under  the  heat  and  equinoctial  rain  storms, 
they  at  all  times  proved  themselves  of  noble, 
manly  natures;  stout-hearted,  brave,  and — 
better  than  alK-true  Christians.  Unrepining 
they  bore  their  hard  fate  and  worse  fare ;  re- 
signedly they  endured  their  arduous  troubles, 
and  cheerfully  performed  their  allotted  duties." 
The  expedition  reached  the  western  boundary 
of  Ugogo  on  21st  December  1874.  Resting 
three  days,  they  struck  north,  along  a  seemingly 
level  plain,  which,  as  some  said,  extended  to 
the  Nyanza.  The  district  they  were  passing 
through,  according  to  the  natives,  was  the 
western  extremity  of  Wahumba.  Two  days' 
marching  brought  them  to  Usandawi,  famous 
for  elephants.  Farther  on,  at  Muhaiala,  their 
guides  deserted.  The  new  guides  also  absconded, 
when  they  were  left  on  the  confines  of  a  track- 
less wilderness.  Their  march  was  repewed. 
The  second  day  they  became  entangled  in  a 
wilderness  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  trails. 
The  next  day  brought  them  to  a  dense  jungle 
of  acacia  and  euphorbia;  they  had  to  crawl 
through  the  underwood,  cutting  ^he  convolvuli 
and  creepers,  thrusting  aside  the  thorny  bushes. 
The  first  death  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day.  The  fourth  day  they  made  fourteen 
miles,  and  suffered  severely  for  want  of  water, 
nve  men  strayed  from  the  path  made  by  the 
passing  expedition,  and  were  never  seen  again. 
On  the  fifth  day  a  small  village  called  Uverivori 
was  reached,  but  the  poor  folks  there  were  un- 
able to  supply  them  with  any  provisions.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  Buna,  twenty-nine  miles 
north-west,  to  purchase  food.  Mr  Stanley  him- 
self explored  the  woods  in  search  of  game,  but 
retuzned  empty.  The  woful  oountenanoes  of 
his  men  so  impressed  him  that,  he  says,  '*I 
oonld  have  wept  if  I  could  have  done  so  with- 
out exciting  fear  of  our  fate  in  their  minds; 
bat  I  resolved  to  do  something  to  relieve  the 
prsasing  needs  of  fierce  hunger.  To  effect  this 
•  sheet-iron  trank  was  emptied  of  its  contents, 


and,  being  filled  with  water,  was  placed  on  the 
fire.  I  then  broke  upon  our  medical  stores,  and 
took  five  pounds  of  Scotch  oatmeal  and  three 
tins  of  Revalenta  Arabics,  with  which  I  made 
gruel  to  feed  220  men."  The  messengers  re- 
turned horn  Suna  with  a  store  pf  grain,  after  an 
absence  of  forty-eight  hours.  They  marched 
next  to  Suna,  in  Urimi,  where  they  found  the 
people  "remarkable  for  their  manly  beauty, 
noble  proportions,  and  utter  nakedness."  Stan- 
ley says  further,  that  *'  it  required  great  tact  and 
patience  to  induce  them  to  part  with  food  in 
exchange  for  our  doth  and  beads.  They  owned 
no  chief,  but  respected  the  injunctions  of  their 
elders,  with  whom  I  treated  for  leave  to  i>ass 
through  their  land."  This  permission  was  re- 
luctantly given,  and  food  was  reluctantly  sold. 
Here  Edward  Pocock  fell  seriously  ill  of  typhoid 
fever ;  and  here  also  six  men  died,  while  those 
on  the  sick-list  numbered  thirty.  He  halted 
here  four  days,  when,  on  the  march  being  re- 
sumed, they  reached  a  place  called  Chiwyu. 
Here  Edward  Pocock  died ;  he  was  buried  at 
night,  a  cross  deeply  cut  in  a  tree  marking  his 
resting-place.  Two  days'  journey  from  this 
place,  at  Mangara,  one  of  his  men,  Helf  Halleck, 
was  murdered  by  the  natives  and  hacked  to  pieces. 

Entering  Ituru,  a  district  of  Northern  Urisni, 
they  camped  at  a  village  named  Vinyata.  Here 
the  natives  did  not  receive  him  very  cordially, 
and  after .  several  one-sided  bartering  experi- 
ments through  the  duplicity  of  the  "magic 
doctor,"  he  was  led  into  several  regular  en- 
counters with  the  natives.  Here  Stanley  lost 
twenty-one  men  killed,  and  the  natives  thirty- 
five  men.  Recounting  his  losses  on  the  march 
northwards,  he  says :  "  We  were  still  a  formid- 
able force,  strong  in  numbers,  guns,  and  pro- 
perty, though,  for  an  expedition  destined  to 
explore  so  many  thousand  miles  of  new  countries, 
we  bad  suffered  severely.  I  had  started  from 
the  coast  with  over  800  men;  but  when  I  re- 
viewed the  expedition  at  Mgongo  Tembo,  in 
Iramba,  which  we  reached  three  days  after  de- 
parting from  the  scene  of  our  conflict,  I  found  I 
had  but  194  men  left  In  less  than  three  months 
I  had  already  lost  by  dysentery,  famine,  heart 
disease,  desertion,  and  war,  over  120  men,  natives 
of  Africa,  and  one  European."  Passing  through 
the  land  of  Iramba,  passing  Mgongo  Tembo, 
through  the  districts  of  Montiti,  Usiha,  Mondo, 
Sengerama,  and  Marys,  they  reached  the  Vio- 
toria  Nyanza,  after  a  march  of  720  milesb 
Having  his  little  vessel  the  "Lady  Alice"  put 
together,  in  a  cruise  which  occupied  fifty-eight 
days  he  made  an  exploration  of  about  1000 
miles  of  its  shores.  Stanley  and  his  men  had  a 
deadly  encounter  with  the  natives  at  Bambireh. 

King  Mtesa,  having  provided  Stanley  with  an 
escort  of  2000  spearmen,  he  made  his  way  in  a 
west-north-westerly  direction  to  the  frontier  of 
Ungoro,  reaching  the  Albert  Nyanza  on  12th 
January  1876,  b«t  was  prevented  from  navigat- 
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iDg  it  A  despatch  from  "Kafurro,  near 
Rmuainka's  capital,  Karagwe,  Central  Africa," 
and  dated  26th  Maich  1870,  told  of  the  finding 
of  a  new  lake,  and  containing  «  description  oi 
Hlgata.  By  June  1876  he  had  reached  the 
Arab  town  of  Ujgi,  where  he  rested  a  while  to 
reomit  previous  to  his  explorations  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  In  cixcnmnaTigating  the  lake  his 
researches  were  made  thoroughly  complete^  He 
examined  the  Luknga  creek  discovered  by 
Cameron,  and  making  his  way  across  Manynema 
to  Nyangw^,  the  last  stage  of  his  joamey  began. 
At  last  the  triumphant  announcement  was  made 
in  the  TkiUy  TtUffraph  of  Monday,  17th  Sep- 
tember 1877,  that  Mr  Stanley  had  arrived  at 
Loanda,  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  after 
bravely  accomplishing,  amid  extreme  perils  and 
difficulties,  the  continuous  navigation  of  the 
Lualaba,  from  Kyangw6  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  proving  it  to  be  the  same  river.  His 
despatch  was  as  follows : 

'*£fnboma,  Congo  River,  West  Coast  cfAfriecL, 
10th  August  1877.— On  the  8th  inst  I  arrived 
at  this  place  from  Zanzibar,  with  115  souls,  in 
a  fearful  condition.  We  left  Nyangw6  in  Man- 
yema,  6th  November  1876,  travelling  overland 
through  Ur^ggu.  Unable  to  make  progress 
through  the  dense  forests,  we  crossed  Lualaba, 
and  continued  our  journey  along  the  left  bank 
through  Korth-East  Ukusn.  Natives  opposed 
us,  harassed  us  day  and  night,  killed  and 
wounded  our  people  with  poisoned  arrows.  Our 
struggle  through  these  cannibal  regions  became 
almost  hopeless.  We  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  savages  with  gifts  and  mildness.  Our  gifts 
they  refused;  our  patient  behaviour  they  re- 
garded as  cowardice.  To  make  our  position 
still  more  deplprable,  our  escort  of  140  men 
engaged  at  Nyangw^  reftised  to  proceed  farther. 
At  the  same  time  the  natives  made  a  grand 
effort  to  crush  us  altogether.  We  defended 
ourselves,  but  there  was  only  one  way  to  escape 
from  OUT  hapless  position— unless  we  accepted 
the  alternative  of  returning,  and  abandoning 
the  work  which  we  had  begun-^and  this  was  by 
making  use  of  our  canoes.  Though  we  had 
decided  advantage  over  the  sayages  on  the  water, 
still  each  day's  advance  was  but  a  repetition  of 
the  day  previous.  It  was  desperate  fighting, 
pushing  on  down  river  with  might  and  main 
until,  in  the  midst  of  these  successive  struggles, 
we  were  halted  by  a  series  of  great  cataracts- 
five  in  number,  not  Ust  apart— «outh  and  north 
of  the  equator.  To  pass  these  we  had  to  cut 
our  way  through  thirteen  miles  of  dense  forest, 
and  drag  our  eighteen  canoes  and  exploring  boat 
overland,  frequently  exchanging  the  axes  for  the 
rifles  as  we  were  attacked.  Alter  passing  these 
cataracts^  we  had  a  long  breathing  pause  from 
the  toil  of  dragging  our  vessels  overland.  At 
2«  north  latitude  ^e  great  Lualaba  swerved 
from  its  almost  direct  northerly  course  to  north- 
-^ettt,  then  west^  then  sonth'^west— a  broad 


stream  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide,  choked 
with  islands.  In  order  to  avoid  the  exhausting 
struggle  with  so  many  tribes  of  desperata 
cannibals,  we  had  to  paddle  between  the  uutnia^ 
until,  compelled  by  hunger  most  extreme,  aftsr 
three  days  penned  without  absolutely  any  food, 
we  resolved  to  meet  our  fate,  and  struck  for  the 
mainland  on  the  left  bank.  Happily  we  had 
reached  a  tribe  acquainted  with  trade.  They 
possessed  four  muskets  from  the  West  Coast, 
and  called  the  great  river  Ikutu  Ya  Conga  We 
made  blood  brotherhood,  and  purchased  abunp 
dance  of  provisions ;  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
tinue our  course  along  the  left  bank.  Three 
days  later  we  came  to  a  powerful  tribe,  all 
armed  with  muskets,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
sighted  us,  manned  fifty-four  large  canoes,  and 
attacked  us.  Not  until  three  of  my  men  were 
killed  did  I  desist  from  crying  out  we  were 
friends,  and  offering  cloths.  For  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  the  greatest  and  most  desperate 
fight  on  this  terrible  river  was  maintained. 
This  was  the  last  save  one  of  thirty-two  battles 
on  the  Lualaba,  which  river,  after  changing  its 
name  scores  of  times,  became  known  as  we  ap- 
proached the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  Kwango  and 
the  Zaire.  As  the  river  runs  through  the  great 
basin  which  lies  between  E.  long.  26%  and  & 
long.  17*^.,  it  has  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
over  1400  miles,  with  magnificeot  affluent^ 
especially  on  the  southern  side.  Thenoe,  deav- 
iug  the  broad  belt  of  mountains  between 
the  great  basin  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it 
descends  by  about  thirty  falls  and  fnriousraplda 
to  the  great  river  between  the  Falls  of  Yellala 
and  the  Atlastie.  Our  losses  have  been  most 
severe,  and  my  grief  is  still  new  over  the  loss  of 
my  last  white  assistant,  the  brave  and  ptone 
young  Englishman,  Frauds  Pocock,  who  was 
swept  over  the  Falls  of  Mswssss  on  3d  June  last 
The  same  day  I,  with  seven  men,  was  almost 
drawn  into  the  whirlpools  of  Mowa  FfeQs ;  and 
six  weeks  later  myself  and  the  entire  crew  of  the 

*  Lady  Alioe '  were  swept  over  the  fbrious  faBa  off 
Mbelo,  whence  only  by  a  mirade  we  escaped. 
My  fflithftil  young  companion  Kalulu  is  also 
among  the  lost 

'*  From  Bomal  take  the  expedition  by  steaoMr 
to  Cabinda,  thenoe  to  St  Paul  de  Loanda. 

'<  Mr  Price,  of  the  firm  of  Hatton  k  Codkan^ 
of  Liverpool,  will  bring  my  letters  to  yon  per 

*  Angola. '  HsMBT  M.  Stjjilst.  * 

In  a  letter  reodved  at  a  later  date  he  wrote: 
**  With  a  feeling  of  intense  gratitude  to  DMm 
Providenbe,  which  has  so  minculonaly  savtl 
me  and  my  people  from  the  temura  of  alavwyv 
firom  the  pangs  of  cmd  death  at  the  bands  oC 
cannibals,  firom  five  months'  daily  toil  throqgl^ 
fifty-seven  cataracts,  iallib  ^b^  tnpida— whc 
inspired  us  with  sumliiieBS  suffidest  to  i^psss 
the  hosts  of  savages,  and,  out  of  thirty4vo 
battles^  brought  us  safe  across  naknown  Aftte 
to  the  Atlantic  Ooean*-!  iafona  you  that  Um 
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work  of  the  Anglo-American  Expedition,  which 
70a  commissioned  me  to  jpetform,  has  been  per- 
formed to  the  very  letter.  Other  explorations 
we  imposed  on  onrNlves,  but  their  successM 
prosecntion  depended  on  yonr  means,  and  the 
fmits  of  all  onr  long  labours  are  due  to  yon. 
Large  aa  the  number  of  cataracts  and  rapids 
mentioned  above  may  be,  we  have  discovered 
that  the  great  highway  of  commerce  to  broad 
Africa  is  the  Congo,  and  happy  will  that  power 
fleem  which  shall  secure  for  itself  a  locality  for 
a  depot  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Lower  Congo,  and  establish  there  a 
people,  such  aa  the  freed  slaves,  to  assist  it  in 
enriching  itself,  and  the  poor  races  employed  in 
the  service,  and  commencing  the  redemption  of 
the  eplenidd  central  basin  of  the  continent  by 
sound  and  legitimate  commerce.  In  West  Cen- 
tral Africa,  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo  River,  the  peoples  are  gathered  in 
■mail,  insignificant  districts,  towns,  or  villages, 
eadi  governed  by  its  respective  chief.  As  we  ap- 
proach nearer  the  West  Coast,  the  explorer  dares 
not  begin  to  classify  the  people  after  the  usual 
manner  employed  in  Africa,  as  the  districts  are 
80  small,  the  population  so  great,  the  number 
of  villages  so  confusing,  that  there  are  as  many 
kings  ruling  over  a  hundred-acre  plot  as  there 
are  officials  in  Greece,  all  animated  by  an  intense 
thirst  for  trade,  and  distinguished  for  their 
idolatry,  hostility  to  each  other,  and  foolish 
pride.  The  love  of  trade  and  barter,  is,  how- 
ever, universal.  Setting  aside  the  contributions 
of  our  expedition  to  geography,  the  grandest 


discovery  it  has  made  is  the  great  field  for  trade 
it  has  opened  to  the  world,  especially  to  the 
English,  French,  Gtonans,  and  Americans ;  the 
English  especially,  for  greater  attention  to  those 
fabrics  and  wares  generally  purchased  by  AfH- 
cans  on  the  West  Coast.  In  round  numbers^ 
you  have  thrown  open  to  commerce  an  area 
embracing  over  600,000  square  miles,  which  con- 
tains nearly  2000  miles  of  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  water  communication,  divided  amongst 
the  Upper  Congo  and  its  magnificent  afflu- 
ents." 

Mr  Stanley  has  suggested,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  the  Lualaba-Congo  River  should  be 
named  after  his  great  predecessor,  the  Limng' 
stone.  With  his  whole  company,  the  gallant 
explorer  was  conveyed  in  a  British  man-of-war 
to  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  was  publicly  honoured 
in  Cape  Town,  and  afterwards  at  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  The  complete  account  of  his  explora- 
tions is  entitled  **  Through  the  Dark  Continent," 
containing  upwards  of  one  hundred  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  sketches  taken  by  the 
author,  and  with  several  important  maps.  Ar- 
rangements were  also  made  for  its  simultaneous 
publication  in  the  English,  French,  German, 
Danish,  Italian,  and  other  languages. 

At  an  international  conference  held  at  Brussels 
in  1867,  at  which  many  of  the  most  eminent 
AfHcan  travellers  of  the  day  were  present,  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  permanent  stations 
along  the  chief  African  routes,  "  for  the  relief  of 
travellers,  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
promotion  of  peace." 


REV.    CHAELES    KINGSLEY. 

[1819-1876.] 


All  that  Charles  Kingsley  attempted  in  act,  or 
speech,  or  writing,  was  accompanied  by  enthusi- 
asm and  earnestness.  It  might  be  a  work  of 
■anitary  reform,  a  Chartist  gathering,  a  study 
on  the  sea-shore,  a  chapter  on  Greek  heroes,  or  a 
dissertation  on  geology— it  mattered  not,  all  were 
alike  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  arrested  the  atten- 
tion and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reader  or 
hearer.  His  glowing  pictures  of  tropical  forests, 
or  long-forgotten  ages,  of  strange  unknown  seas, 
and  floating  icebeigs,  and  lonely  peaks,  in  his 
*'  Town  Geology,"  are  the  fascinating  mediums 
for  conveying  the  facts  of  sdenoe  to  the 
minds  of  youth.  His  works  are  vitalised 
with  the  life  and  tbonghta  which  belong  to 
his  own  experience.  His  life  itself  was  rich 
In  stimulus^  and  is  calculated  to  awaken  strong 
personal  love.  His  works  may  not  be  immor- 
tal, bat  they  have  inspired  and  aided  many; 


and  the  noble  life  he  lived,  more  than  all  the 
books  he  has  written,  is  cslculated  to  be  of 
vital  benefit  to  the  world.  The  letters  and 
memoirs  of  his  life  recently  published  are 
edited  by  his  wife. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  bom  on  the  I2th  of 
June  1819,  at  Holne  Vicarage,  under  the  brow 
of  Dartmoor,  Devonshire.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  culture,  an  artist,  a  linguist,  a  keen  sports* 
man,  and  fond  of  natural  history.  His  family 
had  been  soldiers  for  generations.  His  mother, 
the  daughter  of  a  Barbadoes  judge,  was  taSX  of 
poetry  and  enthusiasm,  with  a  keen  relish  and 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  romantic  aarround- 
ings  of  her  Devonshire  home,  and  these  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  son.  Mr  Kingsley,  his  father,  was 
successively  curate  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Clifton, 
and  Bamack,  in  the  fen  country.  The  first  ten 
yean  of  Charles  Kingsley's  life  were  spent  near 
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PeterboroQgh,  and  amongst  the  fens  of  the  east 
country. 

Charles,  being  a  precocious  child,  would  write 
little  poems  and  sermons  when  not  more  than 
four  years  of  age.  One  of  these  j uvenile  sermons, 
which  has  been  preserved,  was  shown  to  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  When  eleven  years  of 
age  his  father  left  the  fen  country  and  removed 
to  Ilfracombe,  in  Devonshire.  The  scenery  of 
the  fens  had  become  part  of  himself,  however, 
and  he  reproduced  it  in  glowing  language  in 
after-life.  While  at  Ilfracombe  his  father  was 
presented  to  the  living  at  Clovelly,  which  he 
held  till  his  removal  to  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  in 
1886. 

The  scenery,  the  surroundings,  and  the  people 
of  romantic  Clovelly  lent  colouring  and  inspira- 
tion to  his  young  life.  His  father  became  popu- 
lar amongst  the  people;  they  sprang  to  touch 
the  more  readily  under  the  inflnenco  of  a  man 
who,  physically  their  equal,  feared  no  danger, 
and  could  steer  a  boat,  hoist  and  lower  a  sail, 
"shoot"  a  herring  net,  and  haul  a  seine  as  one 
of  themselves.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  holding 
a  short  religious  service  previous  to  the  herring 
fleet  putting  off  to  sea.  "  Now  that  yon  have 
seen  Clovelly,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "you  know 
what  was  the  inspiration  of  my  life  before  I  met 
you."  The  scenes  witnessed  here  must  also 
have  enabled  him  to  write  '*  The  Three  Fishers." 

At  first  the  boy  had  a  tutor  at  home,  but  in 
1S31  Charles  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  at  Clifton.  While  there  he 
witnessed  the  Bristol  riots  in  1881.  In  1832  he 
was  sent  to  Helston  grammar  school,  which  was 
under  the  head-mastership  of  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  The 
second  master  there — Bev.  Charles  A.  Johns — 
encouraged  his  taste  for  botany  and  physical 
science.  Mr  Coleridge  speaks  of  him  at  this 
time  as  "a  tall,  slight  boy,  of  keen  visage,  and  of 
great  bodily  activity ;  high-spirited,  earnest,  and 
energetic;  giving  full  promise  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  moral  qualities  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  Truly  a  remarkable 
boy,  original  to  the  very  verge  of  eccentricity, 
and  yet  a  thorough  boy ;  fond  of  sporty  and  up 
to  any  enterprise — a  genuine  out-of-door  English 
boy." 

At  this  school  he  became  acquainted  with 
Bichard  Cowley  Powles,  who  became  a  life-long 
friend,  and  one  of  his  own  parishioners  at  Evers- 
ley  in  1889,  On  his  father's  removal  to  Chelsea 
in  1836,  he  became  a  day-student  at  King's 
College,  London.  He  left  the  west  country  with 
regret,  and  his  much-loved  botanical  and  geo- 
logical studies.  Ho  hated  the  weary  round  of 
parochial  work,  and  what  he  called  "clerical 
conversation; "  and  in  after-life,  in  his  own  rec- 
tory, took  care  not  to  "  talk  shop  "  before  his 
children,  or  to  lower  the  tone  of  conversation 
into  mere  parochial  or  clerical  gossip.  He 
worked  hard  during  the  two. yean  spent  at 


King's  College,  and  as  a  relief  to  study,  and  for 
lack  of  other  amuaement,  read  every  book  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  In  the  autumn  of  1838 
he  went  up  to  Magdalene  Collie,  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  gained  a  scholarship,  and  other- 
wise showed  unmistakable  marks  of  talent  On 
the  6tb  of  July  1839,  he  met  his  future  wife  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  as  he  said  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, "  That  was  my  real  wedding-day."  "He 
was  then  full  of  religious  doubts,"  writes  hit 
wife,  "  and  his  face,  with  its  unsatisfied,  hunger- 
ing look,  bore  witness  to  the  state  of  his  mind. 
It  had  a  sad,  longing  expression,  too,  as  if  ha 
had  all  his  life  been  looking  for  a  sympathy  he 
had  never  found — a  rest  which  he  never  would 
attain  in  this  world.  This  peculiar  character 
had  not  been  understood  hitherto,  and  his  heart 
had  been  half  asleep.  It  woke  up  now,  and 
never  slept  again.  For  the  first  time  he  could 
speak  with  perfect  freedom,  and  he  met  with 
answering  synlpathy.  And  gradually  as  the  new 
friendship  (which  yet  seemed  old — ^from  the  fint 
more  of  a  recognition  than  an  acquaintance) 
deepened  into  intimacy,  every  doubt,  every 
thought,  every  failing,  every  sin,  as  he  would 
call  it,  was  laid  bare.  Counsel  was  asked  and 
was  given,  all  things  In  heaven  and  earth  dis- 
cussed ;  and  as  new  hopes  dawned,  the  look  of 
hard  defiance  gave  way  to  a  wonderful  humiUty 
and  tenderness,  which  were  his  characteristics 
with  those  who  understood  him,  to  his  dying 
day."  They  had  two  months  of  happy  inter- 
course together  at  this  period,  and  the  time 
passed  all  too  swiftly  away.  At  one  time  he  had 
grave  doubts  of  ever  being  able  to  reach  the  goal 
of  his  wishes,  and  in  order  to  deaden  the  mental 
conflict,  threw  himself  into  active  outward  sports. 
Returning  to  Cambridge  he  threw  his  wholo 
energy  into  both  work  and  play,  enjoying  sporti 
of  all  kinds,  fishing,  shooting,  riding,  and  cards. 
He  was,  too,  no  mean  pedestrian,  walking  from 
Cambridge  to  London,  fifty-two  miles  in  one  day. 
At  last,  in  June  1841,  he  could  write  thus : 
*'  Saved — saved  from  the  wild  pride  and  darkling 
tempests  of  scepticlnn,  and  from  the  sensuality 
and  dissipation  into  which  my  own  rashness  and 
vanity  had  hurried  me  before  I  knew  you.  Saved 
from  a  hunter's  life  on  the  prairies,  from  be- 
coming a  savage,  and  perhaps  worse.  Saved 
from  all  this,  and  restored  to  my  country  and 
my  Ood,  and  able  to  believe,  believe.  And  I  do 
believe,  firmly  and  practically,  as  a  subject  of 
prayer,  and  a  rule  of  every  action  of  my  life." 
His  religious  opinions  now  being  more  finnly 
fixed  and  definite,  he  altered  his  plan  of  life. 
He  decided  on  the  Church  instead  of  the  law  as 
his  profession.  Ha  left  Cambridge  in  Febnisry 
1842^  having  taken  his  degree,  and,  as  his  wifii 
and  biographer  tells  ns,  "  much  exhausted  in 
body  and  mind  from  having,  by  six  mo&tb^ 
desperate  reading,  done  work  whidi  should  ban 
been  spread  over  his  three  years  of  univenitf 
Ufe." 
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In  the  spring  of  1842,  while  reading  for  holy 
orders,  he  was  offered  two  vacancies  in  Hamp- 
shire—one at  Kingsley,  the  other  at  Eversley. 
He  chose  the  latter,  and  in  the  meantime  com- 
menced the  writing  of  the  life  of  St  Elizabeth 
of  Hongary,  his  ideal  saint,  which  he  intended  as 
a  present  to  his  f  atnre  wife  on  their  marriage-day. 

He  settled  down  as  cnrate  of  Eversley  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  remained  there 
for  thirty-three  years.  The  pepnlatioA  was 
scattered,  yet  he  began  work  in  earnest,  teach- 
ing in  a  sdiool  every  day,  and  visiting.  How 
eminently  characteristic  was  the  spirit  in  which 
he  began !  He  realised  the  blessings  he  possessed 
in  a  sound  mind  in  a  sonnd  body,  and  he  was 
Aill  of  hopeful  eneigy.  He  says:  "The  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  .  .  .  There 
has  always  seemed  to  me  something  impious  in 
the  neglect  of  personal  health,  strength,  and 
beauty  which  the  religious,  and  sometimes 
clergymen,  of  this  day  affect.  It  is  very  often  a 
mere  form  of  laziness  and  untidiness  1  .  .  . 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  being  weak;  I  could  not 
do  half  the  little  good  I  do  here  if  it  were  not 
for  that  strength  and  activity  which  some  con- 
sider coarse  and  degrading.  Many  clergymen 
would  half  kill  themselves  if  they  did  what  I 
do.  And  though  they  might  walk  about  as 
much  they  would  neglect  exercise  of  the  arms 
and  chest,  and  become  dyspeptic  and  consump- 
tive. Do  not  be  afraid  of  my  overworking  my- 
self. If  I  stop  I  go  down.  I  must  work.  .  .  . 
How  merciful  God  has  been  in  turning  all  the 
strength  and  hardihood  I  gained  in  snipe  shoot- 
ing, and  hunting,  and  rowing,  and  jack  fishing 
in  those  magnificent  fens  to  His  work.  While 
I  was  following  my  own  fancies  He  was  pre- 
paring me  for  this  work.  I  could  wish  I  were 
an  Apollo  for  His  sake  I  Strange  idea,  yet  it 
seems  so  harmonious  to  me." 

His  versatile  mind  so  identified  itself  with 
the  homely  lives  and  pursuits  of  his  parishioners 
that  they  soon  began  to  attend  church,  and  to 
look  up  to  him  as  both  a  physical  and  spiritual 
superior.  The  perusal  of  "The  Kingdom  of 
Christ,"  by  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  at  this  time,  is 
said  to  have  helped  to  establish  his  faith.  The 
tone  of  his  mind,  and  how  he  was  occupied,  will 
be  best  seen  by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
— a  letter  full  of  hearty  sympathy  and  advice, 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  her  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  Alter  demolishing  the  idea  of 
the  Pope  school;  that  the  noblest  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,  and  hinting  that  some  minds  are 
too  subjective,  too  much  inclined  to  the  study 
of  self,  he  says :  "  Study  nature— not  scientific- 
ally— ^that  would  take  eternity  to  do  it  so  as  to 
reap  much  moral  good  ftam  it  Superficial 
physical  science  is  the  devil's  spade,  with  which 
he  loosens  the  roots  of  the  trees  prepared  for  the 
burning !  Do  not  study  matter  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  the  countenance  of  God  t  Try  to  extract 
every  line  of  beauty,  every  association,  every 


moral  reflection,  every  inexpressible  feeling  from 
it.  Study  the  forms  and  colours  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  the  growth  and  habits  of  plants ; 
not  to  classify  them,  but  to  admire  them  and 
adore  God.  Study  the  sky  I  Study  water  1 
Study  trees !  Study  the  sounds  and  scents  of 
nature  \  Study  all  these,  as  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, in  order  to  recombine  the  elements  of 
beauty;  next,  as  allegories  and  examples  from 
whence  moral  reflections  may  be  drawn ;  next, 
as  types  of  certain  ton^  of  feeling,  etc. ;  but 
remain  (yourself)  in  God-dependence,  superior 
to  them.  Learn  what  feelings  they  express,  but 
do  not  let  them  mould  the  tone  of  your  mind ; 
else,  by  allowing  a  melancholy  day  to  make  you 
melancholy,  you  worship  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.  No  sight  but  has  some  beauty  and 
harmony!    .    .    . 

"  Use  your  senses  much,  and  your  mind  little. 
Feed  on  nature,  and  do  not  try  to  understand 
it  It  will  digest  itself ;  it  did  so  when  you  were 
a  baby  the  first  time  I  Look  round  you  much. 
Think  little  and  read  less  1  Never  give  way  to 
reveries.  Have  always  some  employment  in 
your  hand.  .  .  .  When  you  are  doing  nothing 
at  night  pray  and  praise. 

"  See  how  much  a  day  can  do  I  I  have  since 
nine  this  morning  cut  wood  for  an  hour,  spent 
an  hour  and  more  in  prayer  and  humiliation, 
and  thereby  established  a  chastened  but  happy 
tone,  which  lasts  till  now;  written  six  or  seven 
pages  of  a  di£9cult  part  of  my  essay;  taught  in 
the  school;  thought  over  many  things  while 
walking;  gone  round  two-thirds  of  the  parish 
visiting  and  doctoring,  and  written  all  this. 
Such  days  are  lives,  and  happy  ones.  One  has 
no  time  to  be  miserable,  and  one  is  ashamed  to 
invent  little  sorrows  for  one's  self  while  one  is 
trying  to  relieve  such  grief  in  others  as  would 
kill  Its,  if  we  gave  way  or  fancied  about  them. 

"  Pray  night  and  day,  very  quietly,  like  a  little 
weary  child,  to  the  good  and  loving  God  for 
everything  you  want,  in  body  as  well  as  soul, 
the  least  thing  as  well  as  the  greatest  Nething 
is  too  much  to  ask  God  for,  nothing  too  great 
for  Him  to  grant;  and  try  to  thank  Him  for 
everything.  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord  I  »  .  . 
I  sometimes  feel  that  eternity  will  be  too  short 
to  praise  God  in,  if  it  was  only  for  making  us 
live  at  all ;  and  then  not  making  us  idiots,  or 
cripples,  or  even  only  ugly  and  stupid  1  Wliat 
blessings  we  have  had !  How  we  must  work  in 
return  for  them.  Not  under  the  enslaving  sense 
of  paying  off  an  indefinite  debt,  like  the  popish 
saint,  but  with  the  delight  of  gratitude,  glory- 
ing that  we  are  God's  debtors." 

Eingsley  afterwards  called  that  passage  in  his 
life  at  this  time,  when  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  devoted  the 
love  of  his  life,  "  as  the  most  priceless  passages' 
of  my  whole  existence."  He  never  lost  faith, 
and  always  believed  that  they  would  be  given 
to  one  another  in  God's  own  good  time. 
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In  1844  he  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Paacoe 
OrenfeU,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Eversley,  where  he  settled 
down  with  his  young  wife.  The  rectory  was 
found  to  be  damp  and  unwholesome,  and  the 
surroundings  had  to  be  drained  before  it  could 
be  rendered  habitable.  The  parishioners  among 
the  rural  population  were  both  ignorant  and 
illiterate ;  they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
they  had  little  or  no  previous  religious  instruc- 
tion. An  adult  school  was  accordingly  held  in 
the  rectory  three  nights  a  week  for  the  winter 
months,  and  a  Sunday-school  every  Sunday 
morning  and  afternoon,  with  weekly  cottage 
lectures  in  the  outlying  districts  for  the  old  and 
feeble.  A  school  club,  a  coal  club,  a  maternal 
society,  a  loan  fund,  and  a  lending  library  were 
all  also  established  one  after  the  other.  The 
young  rector  had  to  battle  with  years  of  neg- 
lect, and  he  slowly  conquered.  '^  He  was  with 
them  in  their  cottages,  and  made  a  point  of  talk- 
ing to  the  men  and  boys  at  their  field-work  till 
he  was  personally  intimate  with  every  soul  in  the 
parish,  from  the  women  at  their  wash-tubs  to  the 
babies  in  the  cradle,  for  whom  he  always  had  a 
loving  word  or  look.  Nothing  escaped  his  eye. 
...  It  was  from  his  regular  house-to-house 
visiting  in  the  week,  still  more  than  his  church 
services,  that  he  acquired  his  power.  If  a  man 
or  woman  were  sufifering  or  dying,  he  would  go 
to  them  five  and  six  times  a  day^and  night  as 
well  as  day — for  his  own  heart's  sake,  as  well  as 
their  souls'  sake.  Such  visiting  was  very  rare 
in  those  days.  For  years  he  seldom  dined  out : 
never  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  adult 
school  and  the  cottage  readings  took  up  six 
evenings  in  the  week;  and  he  seldom  left  the 
parish  except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  to  take 
his  family  to  the  seaside,  which  occurred  the 
more  frequently  from  the  constant  illness  pro- 
duced by  the  damp  rectory,  but  he  was  never 
easy  away  from  his  work. "  *  *  No  human  being," 
a  friend  wrote,  "but  was  sure  of  a  patient,  in- 
terested hearer  in  him.  I  have  seen  him  seat 
himself,  hatless,  beside  a  tramp  on  the  grass 
outside  his  gate,  in  his  eagerness  to  catch  exactly 
what  he  had  to  say." 

Fishing,  we  are  told,  was  almost  his  only  mode 
of  recreation,  and  an  occasional  ride  after  the 
hounds.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice  at  this  time,  and  the  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship.  He  wrote  a 
preface  for  his  "Life  of  St  Elizabeth,"  which, 
begun  in  prose,  ended  in  his  giving  it  a  dra- 
matic form.  It  was  published  by  Messrs  Parker 
in  1848. 

This  drama,  we  are  told,  though  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  general  public,  was  eagerly  read 
at  Oxford  and  attacked  by  the  High  Church 
party.  In  this  same  year  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  remarkable  men :  Bishop  Stanley  of 
Norwich,  and  his  distinguished  son.  Archdeacon 
Hare,  Arthur  Helps,  John  Hullah,  J.  A.  Fronde, 


J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  Thomas  Hughes,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  became  strongly  attached. 
He  also  accepted  the  professorship  of  English 
Literature  and  Composition  at  Queen's  College, 
Harley  Street,  and  lectured  there  onoe  a  week 
during  the  session.  His  spirit  was  deeply 
stirred  during  the  Chartist  riots  of  1848L 
"  Eingsley,"  writes  Thomas  Hnghea»  "was  very 
deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  and  dangers 
of  the  crisis — more  so,  I  think,  than  almost  any 
of  his  friends;  probably  because,  as  a  oountiy 
parson,  he  was  more  directly  in  contact  with 
one  class  of  the  poor  than  any  of  them.  How 
deeply  he  felt  for  the  agrictdtural  poor,  bow 
faithfully  he  reflected  the  passionate  and  reittoM 
sadness  of  the  time,  may  be  read  in  the  pages 
of  'Teast,'  which  came  out  later  in  Frater. 
As  the  winter  months  went  on,  this  sadness  in- 
creased,  and  seriously  affected  his  health."  He 
contributed  various  papers  to  Polities  /or  the 
People,  a  short-lived  publication.  The  following 
is  the  text  of  a  placard  ho  wrote,  and  which  was 
posted  up  throughout  London : 


f< 
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Worhmen  qf  England^ 

You  say  that  you  are  wronged.  Many  of 
you  are  wronged ;  and  many  besides  youiselws 
know  it.  Almost  all  men  who  have  heads  and 
hearts  know  it — above  all,  the  working  deigy 
know  it  They  go  into  your  houses,  they  see 
the  ehameful  filth  and  darkness  in  which  yoa 
are  forced  to  live  crowded  together;  they  see 
your  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
temptation  for  want  of  fit  education;  they  see 
intelligent  and  well-read  men  among  yon  shut 
out  from  a  freeman's  jutt  right  of  voting;  and 
they  see,  too,  the  noble  patience  and  self-cootsrol 
with  which  you  have  as  yet  borne  these  evilsL 
They  see  it,  and  €k>d  sees  it. 

"Workmen  of  England!  yo«  have  more 
friends  than  you  think  for;  friends  who  expect 
nothing  from  you,  but  who  love  you  beosnse 
you  are  their  brothers,  and  who  fear  God,  and 
therefore  dare  not  neglect  you.  His  childrsB; 
men  who  are  drudging  and  sacrificing  themsel? es 
to  get  you  your  rights ;  men  who  know  what 
your  rights  are  better  than  you  know  yonrsdvei^ 
who  are  trying  to  get  for  yon  something  nobler 
than  charters  and  dozens  of  Acts  of  Parliameiis 
—more  useful  than  this  fifty-thonsandth  shste 
in  a  Tidker  in  the  National  Palaver  at  West* 
minster  gives  yon.  You  may  disbelieve  them. 
insult  them—yon  cannot  stop  them  working  for 
you,  beseeching  you,  as  you  love  yoorselvei^  te 
turn  back  from  the  precipice  of  riot,  which  ends 
in  the  gulf  of  nniversal  distrust^  stignatioB,  and 
starvation.  ^ 

"  You  think  the  charter  wonld  make  you  ftee 
—would  to  Qod  it  would!  The  chatter  is  not 
hdAtiftkemen^chouteiiaftficthad^  Bntwitt 
the  charter  make  you  free?  Will  it  free  jam, 
from  slavery  to  ten-pound  bribes,  tUveiy  to  bssr 
and  gin,  slavery  to  every  sponter  wko  ilatlam 
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your  self-conceit,  and  stirs  up  'bitterness  and 
headlong  rage  in  yon  ?  That,  I  guess,  is  real 
slavery — to  be  a  dave  to  one's  own  stomach, 
one's  own  pocket,  one's  own  temper.  Will  the 
charter  cure  thall  Friends,  you  want  more 
than  Acts  of  Parliament  can  give. 

"Englishmen,  Saxons,  workers  of  the  great, 
cool-headed,  strong-handed  nation  of  England, 
the  workshop  of  the  world,.the  leader  of  freedom 
for  seven  hunilred  years!  men  say  you  have 
common  sense ;  then  do  not  humbug  yourselves 
into  meaning  'license'  when  you  cry  for  'lib- 
erty.* Who  would  dare  refuse  you  freedom? 
for  the  Almighty  Qoil,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the 
poor  Man  who  died  for  ]>oor  men,  will  bring  it 
about  for  you  though  all  the  Mammonites  of 
the  earth  were  against  you.  A  nobler  dawning 
for  England,  a  day  of  freedom,  science,  industry! 
But  there  will  bo  no  true  freedom  without 
virtue,  no  true  science  without  religion,  no  true 
industry  without  the  fear  of  God  and  love  to 
your  fellow-citizens.  Workers  of  England,  be 
wise,  and  then  you  Tnwisi  be  free,  for  you  will  be 
/<  to  bo  free." 

Although  his  own  tastes  and  feelings  were 
aristocratic,  his  sympathy  with  and  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  stimu- 
lated him  to  help  them.  Both  High  and  Low 
Church  united  in  looking  upon  him  as  a  danger- 
ous writer,  both  religiously  and  morally,  and  as 
a  factious  agitator. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  what  with  sermon 
preparation,  cottage  visiting,  and  the  writing  of 
"  Yeast"  at  night,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  Bournemouth  for  a  time.  One 
of  his  letters,  written  at  this  period,  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  on  marriage :  "  The  highest  state 
I  define  as  that  state  through  and  in  which  man 
can  know  most  of  God,  and  work  most  for  God, 
and  this  I  assert  to  be  the  married  state.  He 
can  know  most  of  God,  because  it  is  through 
those  family  ties  and  by  these  family  names  that 
God  reveals  Himself  to  man,  and  reveals  man's 
relations  to  Him.  Fully  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  we  must  be 
fathers  ourselves ;  to  know  how  Christ  loved  the 
Church,  we  must  have  wives  to  love,  and  love 
them ;  else  why  has  God  used  these  relations  as 
symbols  of  the  highest  mysteries  which  we  (on 
the  Romish  theory)  are  the  more  saintly  the  less 
we  experience  of  them?  And  it  is  an  historic 
fact,  that  just  the  theologic  ideas  which  celibate 
priests  have  been  unable  to  realise  in  their  teach- 
ing are  those  of  the  Father  in  heaven — the  Hus« 
band  in  heaven.  Their  distortion  of  the  last 
great  truth  requires  a  letter  to  Itself.  I  will 
only  now  add  an  entreaty  that  you  will  foigive 
me  if  I  have  seemed  too  dogmatic.  But  God 
has  showed  me  these  things  in  an  eventful  and 
blissful  marriage  history,  and  woe  to  me  if  I 
preach  them  not" 

From  the  beginning  of  1849,  till  well  on  in 


the  year,  he  was  disabled  from  work.  While 
resting  at  Ilfracombe,  the  idea  of  writing  the 
"Autobiography  of  a  Cockney  Poet"  occurred 
to  him.  Here  al$o  Mr  J.  A  Fronde,  when 
visiting  him,  met  with  his  future  wife,  a  sister 
of  Mrs  Eingsley's.  While  resting  at  Clovelly  in 
the  autumn,  he  wrote  to  J.  M.  Ludlow  thus: 
**  I  am  as  stupid  as  a  i>orpoise,  and  I  lie  in  the 
window,  and  smoke,  and  watch  the  glorious 
cloud  phantasmagoria,  infinite  in  colours  and 
form,  crawling  across  the  vast  bay  and  deep 
woods  below,  and  draw  little  sketches  of  figures, 
and  do  not  even  dream  —  much  less  think. 
Blessed  be  God  for  the  rest,  though  I  never 
before  felt  the  loneliness  of  being  without  the 
beloved  being  whose  every  look,  and  word,  and 
motion  are  the  keynotes  of  my  life.  People  talk 
of  love  ending  at  the  altar—  .  .  .  fools.  ..." 
The  three  striking  sermons  which  he  preached 
this  year  on  cholera,  were  afterwards,  published 
under  the  title  of  "Who  Causes  Pestilence?" 

He  also  contributed  an  article  on  the  water 
supply  of  London  to  the  Nwih  Briliah  JUview, 
which  was  part  of  his  crusade  in  words  against 
dirt  and  bad  drainage. 

Mr  C.  Eegan  Paul  furnishes  the  following 
picture  of  his  daily  life : 

*'  The  picturesque  bow-windowed  rectory  rises 
to  memory  as  it  stood  with  all  its  doors  and 
windows  open  on  certain  hot  summer  days,  the 
sloping  bank  with  its  great  fir-tree,  the  garden 
a  gravel  sweep  before  the  drawing-room  and 
dining-rooDis,  a  grass  plat  before  the  study 
hedged  oft  from  the  walk;  and  the  tall  active 
figure  of  the  rector  tramping  up  and  down  one 
or  the  other.  His  energy  made  him  run  every- 
where, and  to  pervade  every  part  of  house  and 
garden.  The  MS.  of  the  book  he  was  writing 
lay  open  on  a  rough,  standing  desk,  which  was 
merely  a  shelf  projecting  from  the  wall;  his 
pupils — two  in  number,  and  treated  like  his 
own  sons  —  were  working  in  the  dining-room, 
his  guests  perhaps  lounging  on  the  lawn,  or 
reading  in  the  study.  And  he  had  time  for  all, 
going  from  writing  to  lecturing  on  topics,  or  to 
a  passage  in  Viigil;  from  this  to  a  vehement 
conversation  with  a  guest,  or  tender  care  of  his 
wife — who  was  far  from  strong — or  a  romp  with 
his  children.  He  would  work  himself  into  a 
sort  of  white  heat  over  his  book,  till,  too  ex- 
cited to  write  more,  he  would  calm  himself  down 
by  a  pipe,  pacing  his  grass  plat  in  thought  and 
with  long  strides.  He  was  a  great  smoker,  and 
tobacco  was  to  him  a  needful  sedative.  He 
always  used  a  long,  clean,  clay  pipe,  which 
lurked  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  But 
none  was  ever  smoked  which  was  in  any  degree 
foul,  and  when  there  was  a  vast  collection  of  old 
pipes  they  were  sent  back  again  to  the  kiln  to 
be  rebaked,  and  returned  fresh  and  new.  This 
gave  him  a  striking  simile,  which  in  'Altoii 
Locke'  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  James  Cross* 
waithe,    '  Katie  here   believes  in   purgatory, 


where  souls  are  burned  clean  again  like  'bacca 
pipes.'    .    .    . 

"  During  these  afternoon  walks  he  would  visit 
one  or  another  of  his  very  scattered  hamlets  or 
single  cottages  on  the  heaths.  Those  who  have 
read  '  My  Winter  Garden/  in  the  miscellanies, 
know  how  he  loved  the  moor  under  all  its  aspects, 
and  the  great  groves  of  firs.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  real  than  Kingsley's  parish  visiting.  He 
believed  absolutely  in  the  message  he  bore  to 
the  poor,  and  the  health  his  ministrations  con- 
veyed to  their  souls ;  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  zealous  sanitary  reformer,  and  cared  for 
their  bodies  also.  I  was  with  him  once  when 
he  visited  a  sick  man  suffering  from  fever.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  little  ground-floor  bedroom 
was  horrible,  but  before  the  rector  said  a*  word 
he  ran  upstairs,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  bored,  with  a 
large  auger  he  had  brought  with  him,  several 
holes  above  the  bed's  head  for  ventilation.  His 
reading  in  the  sick-room  and  his  words  were 
wholly  free  from  (cant.  The  Psalms  and  pro* 
phets,  with  judicious  omissions,  seemed  to  gain 
new  meaning  as  he  read  them,  and  his  hearers 
afterwards  were  always  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
Sickness,  in  his  eyes,  seemed  always  to  sanctify 
and  purify.  He  would  say,  with  the  utmost 
modesty,  that  the  patient  endurance  of  the  poor 
taught  him  day  by  day  lessons  which  he  took 
back  again  as  Gk>d's  message  to  the  bedside  from 
which  he  had  learnt  them. 

"One  great  element  of  success  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  parishioners  was  his  abounding 
humour  and  fun.  What  caused  a  hearty  laugh 
was  a  real  refreshment  to  him,  and  he  had  the 
strongest  belief  that  laughter  and  humour  were 
elements  in  the  nature  of  Qod  himself." 

In  the  year  1850,  while  times  were  bad,  Charles 
Kingsley  finished  the  writing  of  "Alton  Locke" 
with  a  great  effort.  He  resigned,  from  conscien- 
tious scruples,  the  sinecure  office  of  clerk  in 
orders  in  his  father^s  parish  of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea, 
which  was  a  loss  of  £200  a  year  to  him.  "  His 
habit  when  writing,"  says  Mrs  Kingsley,  "was 
thoroughly  to  master  his  subject,  whether  book 
or  sermon,  always  out  in  the  open  air,  in  his 
garden,  on  the  moor,  or  by  the  side  of  a  lonely 
trout  stream,  and  never  to  put  pen  to  paper  till 
the  ideas  were  clothed  in  words ;  and  these,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  poetry,  he  seldom  altereo. 
For  many  years  his  writing  was  all  done  by  his 
wife  from  his  dictation,  while  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room."  "Alton  Locke"  was  pub- 
lished in  August  of  this  year,  and  brought  £150. 
Mr  Carlyle,  who  had  introduced  him  to  Messrs 
Chapman  k  Hall,  the  publishers,  sent  him  a 
characteristie  note  of  commendation  regarding 
it.  In  the  meantime  correspondence  grew  upon 
him,  and  as  his  replies  entailed  a  great  amount 
of  conscientloua  labour,  only  his  iron  enetgy 
and  deep  oonsdentiousness,  as  his  wife  remarks, 
mold  have  carried  him  through.     "  'One  more 


thing  done,'  he  would  say,  'thank  God,'  as 
each  letter  was  written,  each  chapter  of  a  book 
or  page  of  a  sermon  dictated  to  his  wife ;  'and 
oh !  how  blessed  it  will  be  when  it  is  all  over  to 
lie  down  in  that  dear  churchyard.'  Officers  in 
both  army  and  navy  would  write  to  him  asking 
his  opinion  on  duelling ;  others  would  ask  him 
to  recommend  a  rational  form  of  prayer  for  camp 
or  hut ;  the  atheist  would  tell  his  doubts ;  the 
profligate  of  his  fall ;  young  men  brought  up  to 
go  into  holy  orders,  but  filled  with  misgivings 
about  the  Articles,  the  creeds,  and,  more  than 
all,  on  the  question  of  endless  punishment, 
would  pour  out  all  their  difficulties  to  him,  and 
many  a  noble  spirit,  now  working  as  a  priest 
and  pastor  in  |the  Church  of  England,  would 
never  have  taken  orders  but  for  Charles  Kings- 
ley." 

"  Hypatia,"  an  historical  romance  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  written  in  1851  to  help  his  income, 
which,  owing  to  the  agricultural  distress,  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  voluntarily  returned  10  per 
cent  ofhis  tithes,  was  under  £400  that  year.  The 
purpose  of  his  new  romance  was  to  "  set  forth 
Christianity  as  the  only  really  democratic  creed, 
and  philosophy,  above  all,  spiritualism,  as  the 
most  exclusively  aristocratic  creed."  A  letter 
sent  to  the  Christian  Soeictliti  on  teetotalism 
was  not  inserted.  Whilst  arguing  against  the 
rabid  teetotalism  which  many  displayed,  he 
took  his  stand  on  the  facts  of  proper  sanitary 
reforms,  and  making  the  homes  of  working-men 
comforCable,  and  of  the  establishment  of  small 
associate  home-breweries,  which  would  free  them 
from  the  wretched  public-house  tyranny.  He 
also  stood  out  in  practice  against  the  increasing 
number  of  public-houses,  and  urged  msgistratea 
aud  landlords  to  use  their  influence  in  refcsing 
licenses  to  fresh  public-houses.  The  sight  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  this  year  moved 
him  to  tears  on  entering  it.  He  preached  a 
sermon  four  days  after  the  opening  to  a  London 
congregation,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  wide- 
spread unbelief  of  the  present  day  with  the 
simple  faith  in  Grod  held  by  our  forefathers. 
On  28th  May  he  delivered  a  highly  sncoessful 
lecture  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Working-Men's  Associations.  A  sermon  which 
he  preached  to  a  large  congregation  gave  rise  to 
some  misunderstandings,  which  werei,  however, 
quieted  on  the  publication  of -the  eermon  itselfL 
This  same  year  he  epjoyed  a  holiday  in  Gennany. 

The  Times  had  given  a  favourable  notice  oi 
his  "Twenty-Five  YiUsge  Sermons,"  which 
were  issued  in  1849 ;  his  "  Sermons  on  National 
Subjects"  were  brought  out  in  1853,  and  spresul 
his  fame  still  more  widely.  Many  oomplaiaod 
that  his  style  was  too  colloquial ;  to  others  this 
was  his  highest  recommendation.  His  style  of 
preaching  is  shown  in  tha  following : 

**  Yes,  my  friends^  these  are  real  thoogbt^ 
They  are  what  come  into  people's  minds  tmry 
day ;  and  I  am  here  to  talk  to  yon  about  vhat 
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is  zeaUy  going  on  in  your  soul  and  mine ;  not  to 
repeat  to  you  doctrines  at  second-hand  ont  of  a 
book,  and  say,  '  There,  that  is  what  yon  have  to 
believe  and  do,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  will  go 
to  hell;*  but  to  speak  to  yon  as  men  of  like 
IMasions  witk  myself— as  sinning;  sorrowing, 
doubting,  struggling  human  beings ;  to  talk  to 
you  of  what  is  in  my  own  heart,  and  will  be  in 
your  hearts  too  some  day,  if  it  has  not  been 
already." 

Amongst  those  with  whom  Kingsley  carried 
on  a  remarkable  correspondence  was  Thomas 
Ck)oper,  author  of  the  "  Purgatory  of  Suicides," 
and  he  warmly  commended  his  "  Plain  Pulpit 
Talk"  for  its  right  old  morality,  common  to 
Puritans,  old  Anglican  churchmen,  apostles,  and 
prophets.  The  winter  and  spring  of  1854  were 
spent  at  Torquay,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's 
ill  health,  she  having  suffered  from  the  damp- 
ness of  the  Eversley  rectory.  The  clergymen  of 
Torquay,  influenced  no  doubt'  by  the  attacks  of 
the  religious  press  which  had  been  made  upon 
him,  closed  their  pulpit  doors  in  nearly  every 
case  against  him ;  but  this  fact  only  gave  him 
a  thorough  rest  and  change  of  occupation.  He 
wandered  with  his  children,  collecting  from  the 
rocks  and  pools  of  the  sea-shore,  sea-weed,  shells, 
and  various  marine  animals.  This  experience, 
and  his  communication  with  Mr  P.  H.  Gosse, 
prepared  him  for  the  writing  of  "Glaucus;  or, 
the  Wonders  of  tfie  Shore."  Dean  Stanley,  in 
Kingsley's  funeral  sermon,  spoke  truly  of  his 
**  devouring  curiosity,"  and  of  how  alive  and 
awake  he  was  in  every  pore  to  the  beauty,  the 
marvels  of  nature."  Professor  Max  MUller, 
who  visited  him  at  this  period,  bears  a  similar 
testimony.  In  February  1854  he  left  for  Scot- 
land, to  deliver  four  lectures  on  the  "  Schools  of 
Alexandria "  to  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution.  Nervous  at  first, 
these  lectures  went  off  well,  and  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land. 

Speaking  of  the  hard  work^hich  frequent 
money  difficulties  had  entailed  upon  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  look  upon  it  as  God's  way  of  pre- 
venting the  cup  of  bliss  being  over-sweet,  and  as 
calling  into  actual  life  the  possible  but  sleeping 
embryo  of  the  very  noblest  faculties.  "If  we  can- 
not be  happy  now,"  he  said,  '*  with  ten  times  the 
blessings  which  nine-tenths  of  God*s  creatures 
have,  we  shall  never  be  happy  though  we  lived  a 
thousand  years.  Let  us  lay  this  solemnly  to  heart, 
and  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. "  His  spin  t 
was  deeply  stirred  during  the  progress  of  the 
Crimean  War.  He  wrote  a  tract  by  request, 
*'  Brave  Words  for  Brave  Soldiers,"  which  was 
circulated  amongst  the  soldiers  at  the  Crimea. 
He  began  what  is  considered  by  many  as  his 
most  powerful  and  successful  novel  at  Bride- 
ford,  in  North  Devon,  in  1854.  Writing  to 
Maurice,  he  said  that  the  work  it  had  entailed 
had  done  him  much  good.     *'  I  have  been  living 


in  those  Elizabethan  books,  among  such  grand, 
beautiful,  silent  men,  that  I  am  learning  to  be 
sure  of  what  I  all  along  suspected,  that  I  am  a 
poor,  queasy,  hysterical,  half-baked  sort  of  a 
fellow,  who  would  not  have  been  half  as  good  a 
boy  as  Alexander  Smith  if  I  had  not  had  ten 
times  his  advantages,  and  so  am  inclined  to  sing 
smalL"  It  dealt  with  the  lives  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"Westward  Hoi"  Some  remarks  which  he 
wrote  from  this  place  to  a  lady  who  was  about 
to  join  a  sisterhood  are  wise  and  pointed :  "  Ky 
object  has  been  and  is,  and  I  trust  in  God  ever 
will  be,  to  make  people  see  that  they  need  not, 
as  St  Paul  says,  go  up  into  heaven,  or  go  down 
to  the  deep,  to  find  Christ,  because  He,  the 
Word  whom  we  preach,  is  very  near  them,  in 
their  hearts  and  on  their  lips,  if  they  would  but 
believe  it;  and  ready,  not  to  set  them  afloat 
on  new  untried  oceans  of  schemes  and  projects, 
but  ready  to  inspire  them  to  do  their  duty 
humbly  and  simply  where  He  has  put  them; 
and  believe  me,  madam,  the  only  way  to  re- 
generate the  world  is.  to  do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  us,  and  not  to  hunt  after  grand,  far- 
fetched ones  for  yourselves.  If  each  drop  of 
rain  cAose  where  it  should  fall,  God's  showers 
would  not  fall,  as  they  do  now,  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good  alike.  I  know— I  know  from  the 
experience  of  my  own  heart — ^how  galling  this 
doctrine  is — ^how,  like  Naaman,  one  goes  away 
in  a  rage  because  the  prophet  has  not  bid  us  do 
some  great  thing,  but  only  to  go  and  wash  in 
the  nearest  brook  and  be  clean.  But,  madam, 
be  sure  that  he  who  is  not  faithful  in  a  little 
will  never  be  fit  to  be  ruler  over  much.  He 
who  cannot  rule  his  own  household  will  never, 
as  St  Paul  says,  rule  the  Church  of  God ;  and 
he  who  cannot  keep  his  temper,  or  be  self- 
sacrificing,  cheerful,  tender,  attentive  at  home, 
will  n'^ver  be  of  any  rtal  and  permanent  use  to 
GodV    jLr  abroad." 

The  beginning  of  1855  was  saddened  for  him 
by  the  death  of  his  friend,  Charles  Blackford 
Mansfield,  for  whose  travels  in  South  America 
he  wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life.  In 
the  end  of  May  of  this  year  he  left  Devonshire, 
and  gave  a  valuable  lecture  in  London  on  the 
work  of  ladies  in  the  country  parish.  A  volume 
of  "Sermons  for  the  Times,"  and  a  book  of 
Greek  fairy  tales  for  children,  issued  under  the 
title  of  "The  Heroes,"  were  also  the  work  of  this 
year.  The  removal  from  the  damp  rectory  at 
Eversley  to  Farley  Court  in  Swallowfleld  parish 
was  of  great  benefit  to  his  own  health,  and  also 
to  that  of  wife  and  family.  The  year  1856  was 
characterised  by  miscellaneous  correspondence 
and  writing,  by  a  visit  to  Aldershot  in  July  to 
witness  the  march  past  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Crimean  army  during  the  Queen's  visit ;  and  in 
August  he  made  an  expedition  to  Snowdon  with 
Thomas  Hughes,  which  resulted  in  his  com- 
posing "Two  Yean  Ago."     He  was  visited^ 
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too,  by  American  visitors,  drawn  to  his  home 
by  a  knowledge  of  his  writings,  which  were 
mnch  appreciated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  amongst  those  visitors  were  Mrs 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  her  sister,  Mrs  Perkins. 
The  following  farewell  was  written  to  his  niece, 
Mrs  Theodore  Walrond,  then  Charlotte  Qrenfell, 
and  is  dated  from  Ray  Lodge,  1856 : 

"  My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  yon ; 
No  htfk  oodld  pipe  in  skies  so  dull  and  grey ; 
Tet,  U  you  will,  one  quiet  hint  1*11  leave  you. 

For  every  day. 

"  III  tell  you  how  to  sing  a  clearer  carol 
Than  lark  who  hails  the  dawn  or  breeay  down ; 
To  earn  yourself  a  purer  poet's  laurel 

Than  Shakespeare's  crown. 

"  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  can  be  clever ; 
Bo  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  along ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever. 

One  grand,  sweet  song." 

In  the  family  circle  Charles  Kingsley  appeared 
in  a  most  amiable  light  To  see  him  with  his 
wife  and  family,  as  one  of  his  sons  has  remarked, 
was  to  know  what  the  man  was.  **  I  wonder,*' 
he  would  himself  remark,  '*  if  there  is  so  much 
laughing  in  any  other  home  in  England  as  is  in 
oars."  It  was  the  .testimony  of  one  who  had 
known  him  intimately  *'  that  whatever  he  had 
done  or  achieved  was  dae  to  the  love  that  had 
come  to  him  at  a  grea;t  crisis  to  guide  and  to 
strengthen  and  glorify  his  life."  The  real  secret 
of  his  home  inilnence  lay  in  the  fact  that  *'in 
his  own  life  he  showed,  spoke,  and  lived  his 
doctrines,  so  that  all  iiis  utter  unselfishness, 
his  quiet  tenderness  towards  their  mother  and 
themselves,  gave  the  children  an  example  that 
could  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  however 
unworthily  followed." 

Reverence  for  those  older  and,  as  he  thought, 
wiser  than  himself,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
traits  ip  his  character,  and  this  was  also  re- 
quired at  the  hands  of  his  children.  In  1857 
ijie  church  at  Eversley  would  often  be  crowded 
with  strangers,  bat  his  whole  soul  and  energy 
were  so  entirely  thrown  into  the  service  that  he 
avoided,  if  possible,  any  promiscuous  intercourse 
afterwards.  He  at  one  time  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Manchester  Exhibition;  but  he 
declined  it,  as  he  had  a  sick  man  to  attend, 
who  would  miss  his  daily  visits.  As  time  went 
on  he  turned  his  attention  more  and  more  to 
sanitary  science,  and  his  various  lectures  in 
London,  or  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  were 
frequently  on  this  subject  In  the  year  1859  he 
was  made  one  of  her  Mi^esty's  chaplains.  In 
July  he  made  a  remarkable  speech  before  the 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  London,  in  which 
he  described  in  glowing  language  the  import- 
ance of  attending  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  of 
the  value  of  one  young  infant's  life  to  the  com- 
munity. In  1880  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Modem  History,  Magdalene  Hall, 


Cambridge.  The  summer  of  1860  being  a  vexy 
wet  one,  and  rain  falling  for  three  months,  the 
farmera  were  frightened,  and  the  clergy  all  over 
the  country  began  to  use  the  prayer  against 
rain.  This  Kingsley  did  not  see  his  way  to  do, 
and  in  an  explanatory  sermon,  he  showed  that 
the  rain  might  be  saving  them  from  some  greater 
evil-— cholera,  or  some  other  epidemic. 

Early  in  1861  he  received  a  message  through 
the  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  Prince 
Consort  to  form  a  special  class  for  instruction  in 
Modem  History  at  Cambridge.  He  kept  up  his 
connection  with  this  dass  until  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  In  the  beginning 
of  1862  he  was  again  at  Eversley,  after  a  hard 
yearns  professional  work  at  Cambridge.  From 
a  letter  written  in  1862  we  learn  that  "Thomas 
Carlyle  now  says  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
the  most  rational  thing  he  sees  now  going,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  man  to  support 
it  to  the  uttermost"  The  '*  Waterbabies  "  was 
written  this  year,  the  matter  flowing  upon  him 
like  an  inspiration.  In  1863  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society.  His  health 
during  1364  was  far  from  reassuring,  and  an  un- 
equal conflict  with  Dr  Newman,  the  moat  subtle 
and  dexterous  controversialist  of  modem  times, 
on  the  relation  of  the  human  conscience  to  truth 
or  to  authority,  was  added  to  the  weight  of  his 
other  duties.  This  year  he  also  visited  France. 
A  course  of  parish  penny  readings,  got  up  to  re- 
lieve and  mitigate  the  sameness  and  the  oolour- 
less  lives  of  the  country  labourer,  were  eminently 
useful  and  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1667  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  Fmatt^s  Magasine 
for  a  few  months  to  relieve  Mr  Froude,  who  re- 
quired to  go  toSpainonsomehistorical  reBearchee^ 
Kingsley  took  this  opportunity  to  introduce  seve- 
ral papers  on  science  into  its  pages.  His  visits  to 
Scotland  were  always  fully  enjoyed.  "  Those  dear 
Soots  folks,  I  should  like  to  live  always  among 
them,  they  are  so  full  of  vigorous  life  and  heart" 

In  the  year  1869  he  closed  his  professorial 
work  at  Cambridge,  and  began  his  work  as 
canon  of  Chester,  to  which  he  had  received  an 
appointment  He  wrote,  and  lectured  much  at 
various  industrial  and  mechanics'  institutions. 
His  penny  readings  were  more  successful  than 
ever.  -  On  2d  December,  leaving  the  work  of  a 
laborious  year  behind  him,  he  sailed  with  his 
daughter  iVom  Southampton  for  the  West  Indies 
This  was  in  willing  compliance  with  the  invita- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Gordon,  then  governor  of 
Trinidad,  and  it  fulfilled,  as  his  wife  says,  om 
of  the  dreams  of  his  life.  An  account  of  this 
journey,  which  refreshed  his  brain  and  strength- 
ened his  health,  is  given  in  hU  *'  At  Last"  We 
are  told  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  heath 
fire  which  sometimea  encroached  on  the  fiis  of 
BramshiU  Park,  he  would  be  all  activity;  and 
this  happening  once  during  .divine  servioey 
''Kingsley,  on  hearing  of  it«  left  thecuraU  to 
finish  the  service,  rushed  to  Uie  scene  of  aetkni. 
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takmg  a  flying  leap,  in  surplice,  liood,  and  stole, 
over  the  churchyard  paUogs.  The  fire  was  aa 
extensiY«  one ;  but  he,  armed  with  a  bill-hook, 
and  now  diyested  of  everything  ecclesiastical, 
was  STerywhere,  organising  bands  of  beaters, 
andy  begirt  with  smoke  and  flame,  resisting  the 
advance  of  the  fire  at  every  advantageous  point" 
His  duties  as  canon  of  Chester  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  and  faithfully  discharged.  He  was  the 
means  of  establishing,  while  in  Chester,  the 
beginning  of  what  grew  to  be  the  Chester 
Natural  History  Society,  with  its  numbering  of 
five  or  six  hundred.  The  exceedingly  interest- 
ing course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  before 
them  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
of  <'  Town  Geology.'*  On  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
as  had  been  from  the  beginning,  the  deepest 
leanings  of  his  nature  were  in  the  direction  of 
physical  science.  As  he  said  in  his  address  at 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  Bristol,  "  No  one 
is  more  deeply,  yea,  awfully  convinced  than  I 
am  of  the  need  of  sound  religious  teaching.  But 
no  one  is  more  deeply,  yea,  awfully  convinced 
than  I  am  that  even  the  best  religious  teaching, 
especially  in  these  days,  will  bear  but  stinted 
and  shrivelled  fruit  unless  accompanied  by 
physics]  teaching;  and  thus  supported  (as  all 
human  thought  should  be)  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  and  of  children  alike,  on  a  substratum 
of  truth,  reason,  and  common  sense.'* 

Deeply  affected  by  the  illness  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  his  recovery  he  took  occasion  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  "  Loyalty  "  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St  James's,  in  which  he  urged  the  need 
of  sanitary  reform.  '*Let  us  repent  of,*'  he 
said,  "and  amend  that  scandalous  neglect  of 
the  well-known  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness 
which  destroys  thousands  of  lives  yearly  in  the 
kingdom  without  need  or  reason,  in  defiance 
alike  of  science,  of  humanity,  and  of  our  Chris- 
tian profession.*' 

To  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him  he 
left  Chester  to  fill  an  appointment  to  a  vacant 
stall  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  had  been 
offered  to  him.  His  eldest  son  returning  at  the 
time  from  America,  and  being  much  struck  with 
his  broken  appearance,  niged  him  to  take  rest 
and  change  before  undertaking  his  new  duties. 
He  began  his  work  at  Westminster  in  Septem- 
ber 187Si  and  his  last  sermon  that  year  was 
preached  in  November,  its  subject  being  "  The 
Beatific  Vision."  In  December  he  returned  to 
Evenley  with  his  family,  and  left  at  the  end  of 
January  1874,  with  his  daughter,  for  New  York, 
taking  some  of  his  lectures  with  him,  as  his 
biographer  remarks,  "to  meet  his  expenses." 
He  eigoyed  this  visit,  with  its  excitement  of 
travel,  but  caught  a  severe  cold  while  at  San 
Francisco,  which  caused  him  to  hasten  his  return 
home.  Mr  J.  Q.  Whittier,  the  poet,  who  met 
him  at  Boston^  says  that  he  felt  he  was  "  in  con- 
tact with  a  profoundly  earnest  and  reverent 
■pirit    His  heart  seemed  overcharged  with  in- 


terest in  the  welfare,  physical,  moral*  and 
spiritual,  of  his  race.  I  was  conscious  in  his 
presence  of  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  a  noble 
nature.  He  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  manliest 
of  men.  .  .  .  Since  I  have  seen  him,  the 
man  seems  greater  than  the  author."  On  his 
return  to  Eversley  he  plunged  again  into  his 
parish  work. 

When  he  went  up  to  his  work  at  Westminster 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  congestion  of  the  liver, 
which  prevented  his  preaching  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  his  arrival,  and  was  only  able  after- 
Wards  to  preach  once  a  day  during  his  residence. 
The  illness  of  his  wife  in  October  also  distressed 
him  much.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the 
Abbey  on  29th  November  vrith  intense  fervour. 
He  left  London  on  the  3d  December  for  Eversley 
in  good  spirits,  with  his  invalid  wife.  When 
they  reached  Eversley  she  appeared  to  be  dying, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  console  himself  and 
those  around  him  with  comfortable  words  from 
the  book  of  God  and  by  self-repression.  Care- 
less of  himself,  a  neglected  cold  developed  into 
bronchitis,  from  bronchitis  into  pneumonia, 
until  he  lay  himself  on  his  death-bed.  He  was 
kept  under  the  influence  of  opiates  during  this 
last  Ulness,  when  his  dreams  were  always  of  his 
travels  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Rocky  Mouiv> 
tains,  and  California.  These  scenes  he  would 
recount  to  the  nurse  who  watched  beside  him. 
In  spite  of  all  medical  prohibitions,  he  rose 
before  the  end  came,  and  making  his  way  to 
his  wife's  side,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said, 
"  This  is  heaven;  don't  speak."  The  cough  re- 
turned upon  him,  he  could  say  no  more,  and 
they  never  met  again.  He  sent  her  pencilled  notes 
from  his  bed  until  illness  overcame  him,  and  he 
could  write  no  more.  Thinking  her  gone  before 
him,  he  asked  no  questions  regarding  his  wife 
during  the  last  two  days,  only  saying,  "  I,  too, 
am  come  to  an  end ;  but  it  is  all  right,  alias  it 
should  be."  His  last  words  evinced  a  child-like 
faith  in  his  Heavenly  Father.  On  one  of  his 
last  nights  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  How  beauti- 
ful God  is."  He  passed  away  on  the  28d  of 
January  1875,  under  the  impression  that  his 
wife  had  gone  before  him.  The  hearty,  earnest 
work  of  thirty-two  years  in  Eversley  was  over, 
and  when  the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  churchyard 
it  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  villagers  "  who 
had  known,  loved,  and  trusted  him  for  years." 
Every  profession,  rank,  and  school  of  thought 
was  represented  there.  On  the  white  marble 
cross  which  marks  his  resting-place  are  inscribed 
these  words  in  Latin  commemorating  his  life- 
long attachment  to  his  wife :  "  AMAViMua,  Aic^- 
MUS,  AxABDfUS,"  and  the  words  above  them, 
"God  is  love." 

"  If  in  the  highest,  closest  of  earthly  relation- 
ships," writes  his  wife,  "a love  that  never  failed 
—pure,  patient,  passionate,  for  six-and-thirty 
years— a  love  which  never  stooped  from  its  own 
lofty  level  to  a  hasty  word,  an  impatient  ges* 
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tare,  or  a  selfish  act,  in  sicknesfl  or  in  healtli, 
in  snnabine  or  in  storm,  by  day  or  by  nigbt,  could 
proTe  that  the  age  of  chivalry  has  not  passed 
away  for  ever,  then  Charles  Kingsley  fulfilled 
the  ideal  of  a  *  niost  tnie  and  perfect  knight '  to 
the  one  woman  blessed  with  that  love  in  time 
and  to  eternity.  To  eternity,  for  such  love  is 
eternal ;  and  he  is  not  dead.  He  himself,  the 
man,  lover,  husband,  father,  friend,  he  still 
lives  in  God,  who  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead 
but  of  the  living." 

As  an  author,  Charles  Kingsley  published  in 
all  thirty-five  books.  By  nature  a  poet,  many 
of  his  lyrics  may  be  expected  to  live  as  long  as 
the  language.  A  Kingsley  Memorial  Fund,  set 
on  foot  in  February  1875,  ended  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  adornment  of  Eversley  church;  and 
his  bust  has  been  placed  beside  that  of  his 
friend  Maurice  in  the  baptistry  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

With  all  their  sound  sense,  eloquence,  imagi- 
native vigour,  and  point,  some  theologians  have 
alleged  that  in  his  sermons  he  has  kept  the 
atonement  of  Christ  in  the  background.  His 
weakness,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  critics, 
is:  *'The  regarding  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  mainly  or  entirely  Intended  to  produce  a 
Ihoral  effect  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
who  believe,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  of  per- 
fect self-devotion  and  obedience  to  God,  thus 
producing  in  the  human  heart  an  impression  so 
powerful  as  to  draw  it  to  love  Him,  who  has 
given  us  so  great  an  Example,  Teacher,  and 
Guide ;  in  short,  to  set  man  al  one  with  God, 
and  thus  reconcile  him  to  his  Creator."  These 
so-called  imperfect  doctrinal  statements  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  proper  and  sys- 
tematic theological  training  for  the  ministry 
amongst  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

MAX  MULLBB  ON  CHARLES  RINOSLKT. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when,  for  the 
last  time,  I  gazed  upon  the  manly  features  of 
Charles  Kingsley,  features  which  death  had 
rendered  calm,  grand,  sublime.  The  con- 
stant struggle  that  in  life  seemed  to  allow  no 
rest  to  his  expression,  the  spirit,  like  a  caged 
lion,  shaking  the  bars  of  his  prison,  the  mind 
striving  for  utterance,  the  soul  wearying  for 
loving  response— all  that  was  over.  There  re- 
mained only  the  satisfied  expression  of  triumph 
and  peace,  as  of  a  soldier  who  had  fought  a  good 
fight,  and  who,  while  sinking  into  the  stillness 
of  the  slumber  of  death,  listens  to  the  distant 
sounds  of  music  and  to  the  shouts  of  victory. 
One  saw  the  ideal  man,  as  nature  had  meant 
him  to  be,  and  one  felt  that  there  is  no  greater 
sculptor  than  death.  As  one  looked  on  that 
marble  statue,  which  only  some  weeks  ago  had 
10  warmly  pressed  one's  hand,  his  whole  life 
flashed  through  one's  thoughts.    One  remem- 


bered the  young  curate  and  the  "Saint's  IVft- 
gedy ; "  the  Chartist  parson  and  '*  Alton  Locke  ;*' 
the  happy  poet  and  the  "  Sands  of  Dee ;"  thA 
brilliant  novel-writer  and  "Hypatia"  and 
"Westward  Hoi"  the  rector  of  Eversley  and 
his  village  sermons;  the  beloved  professor  at 
Cambridge,  the  busy  canon  at  Chester,  thA 
powerful  preacher  in  Westminster  Abbey.  One 
thought  of  him  by  the  Berkshire  chalk-atreamt 
and  on  the  Devonshire  coast;  watching  th» 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  nature^  reading  her 
solemn  lessons,  chuckling  too  over  her  inimi- 
table fun.  One  saw  him  in  town  aUeys,  pread^ 
ing  the  €k>spel  of  godliness  and  deanlinen^ 
while  smoking  his  pipe  with  soldiers  and 
navvies.  One  heard  him  in  drawing-rooma, 
listened  to  him  with  patient  silence,  till  one  of 
his  vigorous  or  quaint  speeches  bounded  forth, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  How  children  delighted 
in  him  1  How  young,  wild  men  believed  la 
him,  and  obeyed  him  too  I  How  women  wen 
captivated  by  his  chivalry,  older  men  by  bis 
genuine  humility  and  sympathy !  All  that  waa 
now  passing  away — was  gone.  But  as  one  looked 
on  him  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  one  felt  that 
greater  than  the  curate,  the  poet,  the  professor, 
the  canon,  had  been  the  man  himself,  with  his 
warm  heart,  his  honest  purposes,  his  trust  fn 
his  friends,  his  readiness  to  spend  himself,  his 
chivalry  and  humanity,  worthy  of  a  better  age. 
Of  all  this  the  world  knew  little — ^yet  few  men 
excited  wider  and  stronger  sympathies.  Who 
can  forget  that  funeral  on  the  28th  January 
1875,  and  the  Urge  sad  throng  that  gathered 
round  his  grave  ?  There  was  the  representative 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  close  by  the  gipsies 
of  the  Eversley  common,  who  used  to  call  him 
their  Pstrico-rai,  their  priest-king.  There  was 
the  old  squire  of  his  village,  and  the  laboaren^ 
young  and  old,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  friend 
and  a  father.  There  were  govemon  of  distant 
colonies,  officen  and  sailors,  the  bishop  of  his 
diocese,  and  the  dean  of  his  abbey ;  there  wire 
the  leading  Nonconformists  of  the  neighboor* 
hood,  and  his  own  devoted  curetes,  peers,  and 
memben  of  the  House  of  Commons,  authors 
and  publishen;  and  outside  the  churehyaid, 
the  horses  and  hounds  and  the  hontsmea  in 
pink,  for  though  as  good  a  clergyman  as  any, 
Charles  Kingsley  had  been  a  good  sportsnian 
too,  and  had  taken  in  his  life  many  a  fenee  aa 
brevely  as  he  took  the  Isst  fence  of  all,  witliont 
fear  or  trembling.  All  that  he  had  loTed,  and 
all  that  had  loved  him  was  there,  and  few  ayes 
were  dry  when  he  was  laid  in  his  own  yellov 
gravel  bed,  the  old  trees  which  he  had  plsatad 
and  cared  for  waving  their  branches  to  him  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  grey  sunny  sky  looking 
down  with  eslm  pity  on  the  deserted  nototy, 
and  on  the  short  Joys  and  the  shortw  mnmmMwi^ 
of  mortal  men. 
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JOHN    EUSKIN,    LL.D. 
[1819 .] 


A  oiFTED  art  critic,  one  of  the  greatest  interpre- 
ters of  ontward  nature  of  the  age,  and  a  writer 
of  eloquent  prose,  he  has  added  from  time  to 
time  a  fresh  chapter  to  his  antobiography  in 
many  of  his  published  works.  As  far  as  now 
arailable,  we  may  attempt  to  tell  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  his  career  in  the  briefest  form.  The 
son  of  a  London  wine  merchant,  bom  In  1819, 
in  his  youth,  he  possessed  every  advantage  of 
culture  and  fortune.  "  I  was  bom  in  London," 
he  says,  "and  accustomed  for  two  or  three 
years  to  no  other  prospect  than  that  ot  the 
brick  walls  over  the  way ;  had  no  brothers,  nor 
sisters,  nor  companions ;  and  though  I  could 
always  make  myself  happy  in  a  quiet  way,  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains  had  an  additional 
charm  of  change  and  adventure  which  a  country- 
bred  child  could  not  have  felt."  His  father, 
early  recognising  his  art-gift,  fostered  it  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  Affirming  in  one  of 
his  works  the  consciousness  of  special  endow- 
ment, he  has  said,  *'  This  art-gift  of  mine  could 
not  have  been  won  by  any  work  or  any  conduct ; 
it  belongs  to  me  by  birthright,  and  came  by 
Athena's  will  when  I  was  hardly  nine  years  old, 
from  the  air  of  English  country  villages  and 
Scottish  hills."  In  the  third  volume  of  <*  Modem 
Painters,"  in  the  chapter  on  the  moral  influence 
of  landscape,  he  says :  "  The  first  thing  which  I 
remember,  as  an  event  in  life,  was  being  taken 
by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Craig,  on 
Derwentwater ;  the  intense  joy,  mingled  with 
awe,  that  I  had  in  looking  through  the  hollows 
in  the  mossy  roots,  over  the  craig,  into  the  dark 
lake,  has  associated  itself  more  or  less  with  all- 
twiidng  roots  of  trees  ever  since."  His  intense 
pleasure  in  mountains  is  "  comparable  only  to 
the  joy  of  a  lover  in  being  near  a  noble  and 
kind  mistress,  but  no  more  explicable  or  defin- 
able than  the  feeling  of  love  itself."  Following 
these  autobiographical  remarks,  he  tells  us  that, 
"almost  as  soon  as  I  could  see  or  hear,  I  had 
got  reading  enough  to  give  me  associations  with 
all  kinds  of  scenery." 

From  early  boyhood  he  wrote  in  verse,  and  a 
collection  of  his  verses  was  printed  for  private 
circulation  amongst  his  friends  and  relatives. 
These  verses  show  fine  feeling,  and  a  delicate 
appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  outward  nature. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  contributor  in 
verse  to  an  annual  called  Friemdahij^i  Offer* 
ing,  Mr  Thomas  Pringle,  the  editor,  was  the 
means  of  introducing  young  Buskin  to  the 
veteran  poet  Rogers,  but  unfortunately  for  any 
good  impression  which  he  might  be  led  to  enter- 
tain for  the  future  author  of  '*  Modem  Painters," 


it  was  found,  on  being  cross-questioned,  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  vignettes  than  the  verses 
in  the  poem  "Italy."  Under  the  signature  of 
Eata  Phusin  he  contributed  a  series  of  essays  to 
the  Architectural  Magaxine,  The  late  Mr 
William  Henry  Harrison  he  has  called  his 
literary  master,  and  literary  godfather,  under 
whose  careful  eye  Mr  Ruskin's  works  generally 
passed  twice  over.  "He  was,"  he  says,  "in- 
exorable in  such  matters,  and  many  a  sentence 
in  '  Modem  Painters/  which  I  had  thought  quite 
beautifully  turned  out  after  a  forenoon's  work 
on  it,  had  to  be  turned  outside  in  after  all,  and 
cut  into  the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up  again, 
because  he  had  found  out  there  wasn't  a  nomina- 
tive in  it,  or  a  genitive,  or  a  conjunction,  or 
something  else  indispensable  to  a  sentence's 
decent  existence  and  position  in  life." 

At  Oxford  he  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  an  English  poem.  He  gained  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1842.  Since  that  time  he  has 
received  the  distinction  of  an  honorary  Oxford 
studentship,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1871.  The  first  volume  of  the 
work  which  established  his  fame  as  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  a  masterly  and  eloquent 
writer  on  art,  was  issued  in  1843.  It  was  en- 
titled "  Modem  Painters :  their  Superiority  in 
the  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
Masters  proved,  etc,  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford." 
This  work,  a  defence  of  Turner's  style  of  paint- 
ing, was  produced  in  five  volumes,  the  last  ap- 
pearing in  I860.* 

Lecturing  in  Edinburgh  in  1853,  he  spoke  thus 
of  Tomer :  "I  tell  you  the  troth  which  I  have 
given  fifteen  years  of  my  life  to  ascertain,  that 
this  man,  this  Turner,  of  whom  you  have  known 
so  little  while  he  was  living  among  you,  will 
one  day  take  his  place  beside  Shakespeare  and 
Verulam,  in  the  annals  of  the  light  of  England. 
Yes ;  beside  Shakespeare  and  Verulam,  a  third 
star  in  that  central  oonstellation,  round  which, 
in  the  astronomy  of  intellect,  all  other  stars 
make  their  circuit  By  Shakespeare,  humanity 
was  unseated  to  you ;  by  Verulam,  the  princi- 
ples of  nature ;  and  by  Turner,  her  aspect.    All 

'^  An  instance  of  the  influence  of  Ruskin's  opinions 
on  public  artistic  taste  is  seen  in  some  recent  sales  of 
'  Turner's  drawings  in  London.  Between  fifty  »ud 
■ixty  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  about  the 
dze  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  brought  £21.000.  At  a 
later  sale  a  small  collection  of  his  pictures  brought 
the  laige  sum  of  41,660  guineas.  lu  1843  a  water- 
oolonr  diawinif,  which  brought  only  72  guineaa,  sold 
for  £1018  in  1878. 
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these  were  sent  to  unlock  one  of  the  gates  of 
light,  and  to  nnlock  it  for  the  fitst  time.  Bat 
of  all  the  three,  though  not  the  greatest,  Turner 
was  the  most  unprecedented  in  his  work.  Bacon 
did  what  Aristotle  had  attempted  ;  Shakespeare 
did  perfectly  what  iBschylus  did  partially ;  but 
none  before  Turner  had  lifted  the  veil  from  the 
face  of  nature;  the  migesty  of  the  hills  and 
forests  had  received  no  interpretation,  and  the 
clouds  passed  unrecorded  from  the  face  of  the 
heavens  which  they  adorned,  and  of  the  earth  to 
which  they  ministered." 

In  1878  he  again  writes  of  Turner :  '*  He  was 
bom  on  St  George's  Day  in  1775.  He  produced 
no  work  of  importance  till  he  was  past  twenty ; 
working  constantly,  from  the  day  he  could  hold 
a  pencil,  in  steady  studentship,  with  gradually- 
increasing  intelligence,  and,  fortunately  for  him, 
lightly-guided  skill.  His  true  master  was  Dr 
Hunro.  To  the  practical  teaching  of  that  first 
patron,  and  the  wise  simplicity  of  water-colour 
study,  in  which  he  was  disciplined  by  him,  and 
oompanied  by  Girtin,  the  healthy  and  constant 
development  of  the  youth's  power  is  primarily 
to  be  attributed.  The  greatness  of  the  x>ower 
itself  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  As  in 
my  own  advancing  life  I  learn  more  of  the  laws 
of  noble  art,  I  recognise  faults  in  Turner  to 
which  once  I  was  blind ;  but  only  as  I  recognise 
also  powers  which  my  boy's  enthusiasm  did  but 
disgrace  by  its  advocacy." 

The  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  which 
sprung  out  of  memoranda  collected  for  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  third  volume  of  ''Modem  Paint- 
ers," was  published  in  1849.  '*  I  think,"  wrote 
Mary  Russell  Mitford  in  1851,  "that  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  young  writers  are,  the  one  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  John  Buskin,"  the  other  was 
Charles  Kingsley.  '*  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  in 
three  volumes,  was  issued  between  the  years  1851- 
5S.  The  greater  part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  book,  "  On  the  Nature  of 
Gothic  Architecture,  and  the  True  Functions  of 
the  Workman  in  Arts,"  was  republished  in  a 
cheap  form  in  1854.  The  profits  aHsing  fh>m 
its  sale  were  handed  over  to  the  Working-Men's 
College,  now  at  45  Great  Ormond  Street  Two 
works  on  drawing,  "The  Elements  of  Drawing,"' 
and  "The  Elements  of  Perspective,"  were  the 
written  results  of  Mr  Buskin's  labours  while 
superintending  the  instruction  of  its  members. 
The  fourth  volume  of  "  Modem  Painters  "  was 
issued  in  1855.  In  July  1857  he  lectured  at 
Manchester  on  art,  and  in  the  course  of  addresses 
he  examined  some  of  the  modem  theories  of 
political  economy.  He  also  visited  Scotland, 
examining  the  abbeys  of  Dunblane  and  Jed- 
burgh. On  his  retum  to  London  he  commenced 
what  was  to  him  a  labour  of  love,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Turner  drawings  belonging  to  the 
nation.  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1857  were 
devoted  to  this  work.  Much  exhausted,  he 
■ought  a  change  of  scene  in  a  visit  to  Switzer* 


land.     The  following  winter  and   spring  1m 
studied  Titian's  works. 

Mr  Buskin  warmly  recommended  Holman 
Hunt's  great  picture,  "  The  Light  of  the  World," 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  He  issued  criticisms 
on  the  pointings  exhibited  by  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy between  1855-59.  He  also  issued  a  pam- 
phlet on  "Pre-Baphaelism."  He  lectured  be- 
fore the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  in 
1853  on  "Architecture  and  Painting."  Tbeae 
lectures  afterwards  formed  a  separate  volume. 
Three  lectures,  under  the  title  of  "The  Grown 
of  WUd  OHve,"  wex«  issued  in  1866. 

Some  of  these  lectures  and  essays,  published' 
in  a  collected  form,  bear  such  titles  as  "The 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  "Sesame  and  Lilies,** 
"  Notes  on  the  Constmction  of  Sheepfolds,"  on 
ecclesiastical  pamphlet,  and  "  Unto  this  Last," 
a  reprint  of  four  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
ComhiU  Magazine.  Ifr  Buskin's  other  chief 
works  are:  "Study  of  Architecture  in  our 
Schools,"  "The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  being  a 
study  of  the  Greek  myths  of  cloud  and  stoim; 
"  Lectures  on  Art,"  "  Munera  Phlveris,"  "  Essays 
on  Political  Economy,"  "AratraPentiUd,"  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Elements  of  Sculpture,"  "Th« 
Eagle's  Nest,"  "Time  and  Tide,"  lectures  on 
laws  of  work ;  "  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Belation  of 
NaturolSciencetoArt,"  "Giotto  and  his  Works," 
"  Harbours  of  England,"  et&  Mr  Buskin  has 
said  recently  that  "  all  my  first  books,  to  Um 
end  of  the  '  Stones  of  Venice,'  were  written  in 
the  simple  belief  I  had  been  taught  as  a  child; 
and  especially  the  second  volume  of  'Modem 
Painters'  was  an  oratory  of  enthusiastic  praise 
of  religious  painting,  in  which  you  will  find  me 
placing  Fra  Angelioo  above  all  other  painten." 
In  his  Fora  Clavigera  he  has  absolutely  for- 
bidden the  members  of  St  George  to  read  Miss 
Martineaa's  works.  Mr  Buskin  has  been  cen- 
sured for  leaving;  the  safe  path  of  art  criticism 
for  that  political  economy.  His  works  axe  now 
somewhat  difficult  of  pnrchasei,  owix^  to  their 
being  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  chonneb  of 
publication;  but  in  their  purple  calf  bindings 
and  gilt  edges,  the  most  of  them  may  be  bad 
Arom  Mr  Allen,  Sunnyside,  Orpington,  Kent. 
Some  years  ago  he  started  a  periodical  pomphlei 
called  Fors  Clavigera  (Fortune's  Keeper  of  the 
Keys),  only  to  be  had  on  direct  appUcation  to 
an  agent,  which  expounds  his  particular  views 
on  art,  literature,  and  the  social  life  around  him 
in  England. 

"  My  book,"  says  Mr  Buskin,  in  answer  to 
one  who  grambled  at  its  price,  "is  meant  for 
no  one  who  cannot  reach  it  If  a  man  with  eU 
the  ingenuity  of  Lancashire  in  his  brains,  and 
breed  of  Lancashire  in  his  body;  with  all  the 
steam  and  ooal  power  of  Lanoashire  to  bock  IdM 
ingenuity  and  mnsde ;  all  the  press  of  litsrvy 
England  vomiting  the  most  valuable  infonna- 
tion  at  his  feet;  with  aU  the  tenderness  oX 
charitable  England  aiding  him  in  his  efforts, 
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and  xninistermg  to  bis  needs;  with  all  the 
HbersUty  of  republican  Europe  rejoicing  in  his 
dignities  as  a  man  and  a  brother ;  and  with  all 
the  science  of  enlightened  Europe  directing  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  the 
sun,  and  the  origin  of  his  species ;  if,  I  say,  a 
nian  so  circumstanced,  assisted,  and  informed, 
living  besides  in  the  richest  country  of  the  globe, 
and,  firom  his  youth  upwards,  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  'seeing  that  he  had  value  for  his 
money,'  cannot,  as  the  upshot  and  net  result 
of  all,  now  afford  to  pay  me  tenpence  a  month 
—or  an  annual  half-sovereign — ^for  my  literary 
labour,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  him  buy  the  best 
reading  he  can  for  twopence-halfpenny.  For 
that  sum,  I  clearly  perceive  he  can  at  once  pro- 
vide himself  with  two  penny  illustrated  news- 
papers and  one  halfpenny  one — ^full  of  art,  senti- 
ment, and  the  Tichbome  triaL  He  can  buy  a 
quarter  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare, 
or  a  whole  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  Good 
value  for  his  money,  he  thinks  I— reads  one  of 
them  through,  and  in  all  probability  loses  some 
five  years  of  the  eyesight  of  his  old  age ;  which 
he  does  not,  with  all  his  Lancashire  ingenuity, 
reckon  as  part  of  the  price  of  his  cheap  book. 
But  how  has  he  read?  There  is  an  act  of  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  printed  in  a  page. 
Steadily  and  dutifully,  as  a  student  should,  he 
reads  his  page.  The  lines  slip  past  his  eyes 
and  mind,  like  sand  in  an  hour-glass ;  he  has 
some  dim  idea  at  the  end  of  the  act  that  he  has 
been  reading  about  fairies,  and  flowers,  and 
asses.  Does  he  know  what  a  fairy  is?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Does  he  know  what  a  flower  is? 
He  has  perhaps  never  seen  one  wild,  or  happy, 
in  his  life.  Does  he  even  know — quite  distinctly, 
inside  and  out— what  an  ass  is  ?" 

The  Slade  professorship  on  art,  arising  from  a 
bequest  by  the  late  Felix  Slade,  and  worth  be- 
tween £300  and  £400  per  annum,  was  again 
conferred  on  Mr  Ruskin  in  1876.  He  has  held 
this  important  professorship  since  its  foundation 
in  1869. 

Mr  Ruskin,  while  staying  in  Edinburgh  in 
1858,  attended  St  John's  Free  Church,  and 
heard  Dr  Guthrie  preach.  This  divine  was 
gratified  one  day  at  receiving  the  three  volumes 
of  his  ** Stones  of  Venice"  from  their  distin- 
guished aathor.  The  accompanying  note  was 
as  follows : 

''Saturday,  26£h,  1853. 

"I  fonnd  a  little  difficulty  in  writing  the 
words  on  the  first  page,  wondering  whether  yon 
would  think  the  'affectionate'  misused  or  in- 
sincere. But  I  made  up  my  mind  at  last  to 
write  what  I  felt— believing  that  yon  must  be 
accustomed  to  people's  getting  very  seriously 
and  truly  attached  to  you,  almost  at  first  sight, 
and  therefore  would  believe  roe. 

'*  You  asked  me,  the  other  evening,  some  kind 
questions  about  my  father.  He  was  an  Edin- 
Vnrgh  boy,  and  in  answer  to  some  account  by 


me  of  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in  hearing  you, 
and  in  the  privilege  of  knowing  you,  as  also  of 
your  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Edinburgh 
poor,  he  derires  to  send  you  the  enclosed— to 
be  applied  by  you  in  such  manner  as  you  may 
think  fittest  for  the  good  of  his  native  city.  I 
have  added  slightly  to  my  father's  trust  I  wish 
I  could  have  done  so  more  largely,  but  my  pro- 
fession of  fault-finding  with  the  world  in  general 
is  not  a  lucrative  one. — ^Always  respectfully  and 
affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin."  . 

In  April  1876  Mr  Raskin  finished  the  restora- 
tion of  a  spring  of  water  between  Croydon  and 
Epsom,  by  erecting  a  tablet  over  it  About 
£500  was  spent  upon  it  altogether,  converting 
what  was  a  dirty  pond  into  a  clear  pool  of 
running  water,  fed  fh)m  the  springs  below  the 
chalk.    The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

"  In  obedience  to  the  Giver  of  Life,  of  the 
brooks  and  fruits  that  feed  it,  of  the  peace  that 
ends  it,  may  this  well  be  kept  sacred  for  the 
service  of  men,  flocks,  and  flowers,  and  by  kind- 
ness Oalled  Margaret's  Well.  This  pool  was 
beautified  and  endowed  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  ) 
M.A.,  LL.D." 

The  pool  is  situated  by  the  highway,  and  is 
surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers.    The  dedica-    ' 
tion  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  mother,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Margaret 

Mr  Ruskin  is  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
the  company  or  guild  of  St  Gtorge.  An  estate 
called' Abbeydale  is  being  cultivated  by  com- 
panions on  those  principles,  by  which  its  mem- 
bers may  truly  become  healthy,  we&lthy,  and 
wise.  One  of  his  theories  is  the  abolition  of 
interest  and  rent,  which  he  calls  the  great  devil's 
law  of  theft  by  the  rich  from  the  poor,  in  the 
two  terrific  forms,  either  of  buying  men's  tools 
and  making  them  pay  for  the  loan  of  them  (in- 
terest), or  buying  men's  lands,  and  making  them 
pay  for  the  produce  of  them  (rent).  His  tenant 
farmers  at  Abbeydale  are  to  regard  themselves 
*'  in  the  spirit  of  a  body  of  monks  gathered  for 
missionary  purposes."  Their  ranks,  he  tells 
them,  will  not  be  thinned  by  disease  or  famine, 
and  the  simple  question  for  each  of  them  every 
day  will  be,  not  how  they  or  their  families  shall 
live,  but  how  much  good  service  they  can  do  to 
their  country.  In  March  1878  Mr  Ruskin  wan 
prostrated  by  a  severe  illness  consequent  upon 
his  labours  preparatory  to  an  exhibition  of  his 
Turner  drawings  in  New  Bond  Street  The 
introduction  to  his  illustrative  notes  on  these 
drawings  contains  the  following  interesting  pas- 
sage :  "  Morning  breaks  as  I  write  along  those 
Conisten  Fells,  and  the  level  mists,  motionless 
and  grey  beneath  the  rose  of  the  moorlands,  veil 
the  lower  woods,  and  the  sleeping  village,  and 
the  long  lawns  by  the  lake  shore.  Oh,  that 
some  one  had  but  told  me,  in  my  youth,  when 
all  my  heart  seemed  to  be  set  on  these  colours 
and  clouds  that  appear  for  a  little  while  and 
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then  vanish  away,  how  little  my  love  of  them 
would  eenre  me,  when  the  ailenoe  of  lawn  and 
wood  in  the  dews  of  morning  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  all  my  thoughts  should  be  of  those 
whom,  by  neither,  I  was  to  meet  more." 

THB  DIBF06AL  OF  MB  BUBKIS'S  FORTXTiqE. 

I  have  known  for  some  time  that  Ifr  Rnskin*s 
theories  of  political  economy  had  so  impressed 
their  author  with  a  sense  of  their  beauty  and 
necessity  that  he  had  applied  them  to  his  own 
aJfairs,  and  that  one  of  his  latest  convictions 
was  that  a  man  ought  to  die  poor.  Nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  to  our  usual  English  theory, 
much  believed  in  also  by  Americans,  that  the 
beauty  of  dying,  and  its  blessed  consolation,  is 
the  sweet  assurance  that  we  shsll  "cut  up 
handsomely. "  "  I  shall  die  rich, "  said  a  Lanca- 
shire manufacturer  to  me,  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  end  to  look  forward  to. 
For  Mr  Ruskin  there  will  be  no  such  bliss. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  his  views,  nobody 
can  deny  that  they  are  more  easily  carried  into 
practice  than  those  of  my  manufacturing  firiend. 
To  die  poor  is  given  to  many ;  to  die  rich  is  the 
lot  of  a  few.  Even  the  rich  man  may  die  poor 
if  he  will  only  spend  freely  and  be  liberal  beyond 
his  income.  This  is  what  Mr  Ruskin  has  done 
and  been.  His  father  and  mother  left  him 
£157,000  in  hard  cash,  and  a  lot  of  property  also 
in  houses  and  lands,  besides  a  valuable  collection 
of  pictures.  Following  the  advice  of  wise  busi- 
ness men,  he  invested  one-third  of  the  cash  in 
mortgages,  whereby  he  lost  £20,000.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  loss  of  importance  of  a 
quite  involuntary  kind.  A  sum  of  £17,000  has 
been  freely  given  to  poor  relations;  another  of 
£17,000  has  been  lent  to  a  cousin,  to  whom  the 
debt  is  also  f^ely  forgiven.  Mr  Raskin's  gifts 
to  Sheffield  and  Oxford  have  cost  him  £14,000. 
The  rest  of  the  cash  has  gradually  disappeared 
by  the  familiar  process  of  fixing  expenditure 
above  income,  the  annual  expenditure  being 
£5500,  and  kept  steadily  to  that  figure  when 
the  capital  had  been  so  reduced  as  no  longer  to 
yield  that  interest.  The  most  curious  thing  is, 
that  this  year,  1877,  is  the  last  of  Mr  Ruskin's 
existence  as  a  rich  man,  so  he  allows  himself  a 
trifle  of  £3000  to  be  spent  in  amusement  at 
Venice  or  elsewhere.  He  does  not  intend  to 
commit  suicide  next  December,  but  merely  to 
invest  money  enough  in  the  funds  to  bring  him 
in  a  pound  sterling  per  day,  or  a  fraction  less. 
He  keeps  his  house,  but  gives  most  of  his 
other  properties  away.  This  line  of  action 
has  from  the  first  been  dictated  by  Mr  Ruskin's 
natural  temper,  which  is  not  one  of  careless- 
ness about  money  matters  in  the  usual  sense, 
but  extravagance  and  generosity  on  principles  of 
his  own.  Perhaps  he  may  rather  object  to  my 
word  extravagance,  since  his  expenditore  has 
always  been  carefully  restricted.  Well,  so  it 
has,  but  to  a  sum  considerably  beyond  what  he 


could  really  afford,  and  the  best  proof  of  an 
extravagant  disposition  is  this  allowance  of 
£3000  for  mere  amusement  this  year  in  Italy. 
I  need  hardly  observe  tliat  a  single  man  mi^t 
amuse  himself  during  a  whole  year  in  Italy  for 
a  fifth  of  that  sum,  seeing  everything,  and  living 
at  the  best  hotels.  I  do  not  question  Mr 
Ruskin's  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  hiv 
£8000,  especially  after  his  gifts  of  much  larger 
sums  to  others ;  but  for  a  man  who  is  to  live  on 
£1  a  day  during  the  rest  of  his  existence,  such 
a  costly  excursion  is  an  odd  apprenticeship  to 
poverty.  Again,  Mr  Ruskin  tells  as  that  bo 
spent  £15,000  on  his  country  house,  which  was 
certainly  extravagant  in  proportion  to  his  meant. 
I  think  I  have  proved  the  extravagance;  the 
generosity  needs  no  proving.  Mr  Raskin,  after 
a  fashion  of  his  own,  is  one  of  the  most  generous 
of  men,  and  will  still  continue  to  be  so^  as  ha 
reserves  his  literary  earnings  for  his  charitiea. 
It  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  before  this 
voluntary  acceptance  of  comparative  poverty, 
Mr  Raskin  has  fully  realised  its  consequences. 
It  may  not  matter  so  much  now,  but  money  Was 
a  wonderful  help  to  him  during  his  most  ptodoo- 
tive  years.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  capable 
assistance,  to  be  able  to  withhold  a  volume  until 
it  is  ripe,  to  be  able  to  reject  and  destroy  en- 
gravings which  are  not  quito  up  to  the  mark. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  full  leisure  for  tho 
collection  of  materials,  ample  time  and 
for  comfortable  travelling,  so  that  all  the  gall< 
of  Europe  are  within  a  day  or  two  of  your  writ* 
ing-desk  whenever  you  choose  to  visit  them. 
Besides  this,  in  a  country  like  England  a  wealthy 
writer  has  a  prestige  which  a  poor  one  has  not 
The  advantages  which  he  has  are  very  great, 
but  people  imagine  them  to  be  still  greater,  and 
have  confidence  in  his  superior  opportunltiea  for 
information.  They  are  glad  to  think  that  be 
does  not  write  for  money,  and  so  believe  in  bis 
honesty.  The  general  report  exaggerates  « licfa 
man's  means,  and  so  gets  him  greater  respect. 
Mr  Ruskin's  fortune,  before  his  own  revelations, 
was  estimated  in  London  at  half-a-miUi<m  ster- 
ling, and  his  opinions  came  With  the  weight  of 
all  that  gold  behind  them.  His  volontary  pov. 
erty  will  diminish  his  authority  as  a  writer,  not 
at  all  among  really  superior  people,  bnt  with 
the  vulgar,  who  are  the  minority.  It  is  an  odd 
coincidence  that  Mr  Ruskin's  periodical  piibU> 
cation  should  be  called  Fortune,  Keeper  of  the 
Keys  {Fw9  C2av^ero),  when  we  reflect  with 
how  little  tenacity  fortune  has  kept  the  keya  of 
his  own  treasury.  Mr  Raskin  sells  bis  own 
books  now  through  an  agent  who  Htm  in  a 
country  place,  and  only  for  ready  mon^.  Tea 
per  cent  is  the  allowance  to  the  trade.  Indnd- 
ing  this  percentsg^  the  price  of  the  Ulastrated 
volumes  is  80b.  each,  and  that  of  tba  tqIobmb 
without  pUitas  £L  All  this  is  done  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authot's  theories  of  political  oooaony. 
The  books  are  well  bound  in  bloa  oalf,  yot  dear 
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nerertheleafl.  Eyen  the  dearness  is  a  matter  of 
principle,  as  Mr  Rnskin  objects  to  cheap  books, 
forgetting  that  the  difficulty  of  parchasing  is 
▼ariable  when  the  price  is  not,  being  dependent 
always  npon  the  means  of  the  buyer.  "  I  do 
not  care,**  he  says,  *'that  anybody  should  read 
my  books  who  grudges  me  a  doctor's  fee  per 
volume."  Surely  this  is  a  wroug  view  of  the 
subject  One  man  may  be  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr  Rnskin  and  begradge  him  nothing,  yet 
simply  not  have  the  means  to  buy  expensive 
books,  while  another  may  care  very  little  about 
him,  yet  toss  him  a  sovereign  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  evening's  transient  curiosity.  For 
my  part,  I  always  wish  that  the  money  question 
could  bo  ignored  entirely,  and  books  given  for 
nothing  to  all  who  cared  to  have  them. — P.  Q. 
Hamebtoit. 


THE  ART  WORK  OF  MB  RUSKIN. 

Considering  Mr  Buskin's  work  simply  as  I 
should  that  of  any  other  student,  I  recognise  in 
it,  first,  on  the  favourable  side,  that  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  objects  which  is  the  foundation 
of  art.  Mr  Buskin  has  not  drawn  anything 
without  having  ascertained  for  himself  the  laws 
of  its  existence ;  if  he  draws  an  arch  or  a  capital, 
it  is  either  doing  duty  now  or  has  been  capable 
of  service  in  time  past,  and  as  much  as  possible 
of  its  history  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  rounding 
wear  of  rain,  by  frost-splitting,  by  slow  crumb- 
ling in  sun  and  wind,  by  stains  of  creeping  vege- 
tation, or  nestlings  of  bolder  plants.  This  is 
due  to  a  certain  tenderness  or  pensiveness  in  his 
mind  which,  although  not  a  mark  of  intellectual 
strength,  is  a  delightful  quality  in  an  artist 
The  strongest  intellects  have  no  especial  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  and  past  history  overawes 
them  no  more  than  the  history  we  read  in  the 
newspapeis;  they  read  it  with  interest  mainly 
on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  human 
nature,  but  do  not  reverence  the  antiquity  of  the 
record.  Now,  the  loving  and  patient  care  with 
which  Mr  Rnskin  follows  the  effects  of  time 
npon  a  building  is  due  to  a  feeling  which  the 
strongest  minds  cast  from  them  as  a  tender 
superstition.  He  c2oe«  reverence  the  antiquity 
of  the  record,  and  every  trace  of  the  slow  cen- 
turies is  valued  by  him  with  a  feeling  infinitely 
more  delicate  and  poetical  than  any  antiqnari- 
anism.  The  past  is  not  to  him  profane  and  in- 
consistent like  the  present,  nor  can  he  approach 
it  in  the  same  temper,  for  the  present  is  a  time 
for  biting  sarcasm  and  bitter  condemnation ;  but 
the  Middle  Ages  were  the  ages  of  faith  and 
light,  when  duty  was  the  predominant  thought 
and  Christ  the  hope  of  the  world.  Every  remnant 
of  the  noble  architecture  of  that  time  is  there- 
fore to  Buskin  the  most  precious  of  human  com- 
munications ;  he  reads  it  as  a  sacred  writing, whose 
lost  syllable  can  never  be  restored.  We  should 
know  all  this  fttmi  his  drawings  and  etchings  if  he 


had  never  written  a  page  about  architecture.  . . . 
The  best  etchings  Ruskin  has  done  are  the  illus- 
trations to  the  "  Seven  Lamps."  .  .  .  It  is 
said  that  artists  are  sometimes  so  affected  by 
what  they  do  that  they  see  the  things  they  love 
through  tears ;  the  poet  weeps  as  he  writes  alone 
in  his  quiet  room,  and  tears  fall  on  the  keys  of 
the  piano  when  the  great  composer  dreams  out  a 
mournful  lequiem.  So  there  are  bits  of  old 
buildings  in  Rnskin's  memoranda  which  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  in  a  spirit  as  sad  and  regretful 
as  theirs ;  and  if  not  drawn  with  dimmed  eyes, 
the  tears  seem  to  have  been  restrained  only 
lest  they  should  hinder  the  clearness  of  vision. 
What  this  artist  was  drawing  to-day,  the  de- 
stroyers cast  dovm  on  the  morrow;  and  he 
worked  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  the  sound  of 
their  hammers  in  his  ears. — From  '*  Etching  and 
Etchers,"  by  Philip  Oilbert  Hamerton, 

RUSKIN  AT  THE  ROTAL  IKSTITUTK. 

Look  at  him  at  the  Royal  Institute.  Leave 
the  country  by  an  early  train,  dine  in  London, 
and  then,  favoured  by  a  Fellow,  present  your 
ticket  to  Ruskin's  lecture.  A  long,  thin,  sham- 
bling gentleman,  like  a  country  clergyman,  with 
hair  red,  and  after  the  "  pound  of  caudles  "  style 
in  its  method  of  tumbling  over  his  face — a  Scotch 
face,  full  of  shrewdness ;  very  ugly,  if  we  be- 
lieve some  photographs;  very  winning,  bright, 
and  clever^-nay,  sweet  and  charming— if  we  trust 
to  Qeorg^  Richmond's  portrait  and  to  reality.  The 
mouth  is  small,  the  nose  somewhat  retroussi, 
the  forehead  small,  but  so  is  the  whole  face; 
yet  the  head  is  capable,  and  the  fiery  soul  seems 
to  work  upwards  and  flash  out  of  the  windows 
of  those  eyes,  as  the  eloquent  words,  hurried 
onward  in  a  torrent,  flash  too,  and  light  up  whole 
tracts  of  darkness.  A  word,  a  hint,  a  slight 
reference  to  some  gargoyle  or  spandrill,  some 
carved  work  In  stone,  and  you  see  it  alL  A  dry 
subject  becomes  luminous;  the  cold,  dead  stones  of 
Venice  begin  to  move  and  raise  themselves  to  life. 
After  hearing  Ruskin,  you  understand  how  it 
was  that  Apollo  made  the  stones  dance  and  form 
in  order  to  build  Troy  walls,  which  you  never 
did  before.  But  Rusldn  had  tried  higher  game 
than  art"— J.  H.  Fbiswell. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  BROAD  CULTURE. 

The  present  age  has  produced  one  man  whom 
I  accept  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances 
of  broad  culture  in  high  life  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  through  observation  or  history.  I 
have  no  fitting  words  with  which  to  express  my 
admiration  of  this  man.  With  a  power,  graoe^ 
and  brilliancy  of  poetic  expression  which  place 
him  in  the  trout  rank  of  those  who  write  the 
English  language,  an  industry  that  is  tireless  in 
its  search  after  and  study  of  truth,  a  love  for 
and  a  knowledge  of  art  far  surpassing  all  who 
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live  and  all  who  have  lived  before  him,  a  moral 
connge  that  tramples  npon  conventionalities  as 
if  they  were  chaff,  and  that  ^lantly  attacks 
the  most  venerable  errors,  regardless  of  the  spite 
of  their  petty  upholdera— with  all  these  he 
unites  the  most  reverent  adoration  of  the  great 
Jehovah,  the  sweetest  trost  in  Jesns  Christ,  and 
the  snblimest  faith  in  the  revelations  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  To  this  man,  the  intellect 
of  the  world  bows  as  to  a  master.  The  lovers  of 
art  accept  his  dictom  as  that  of  an  anointed 
king.  The  man  of  culture  is  content  if  he  can 
read,  understand,  and  expound  him;  but  the 
Cliristian,  whether  high  or  humble,  recognises 
him  as  a  brother  in  Jesus  Christ. 

No  man  can  read  the  works  of  John  Buskin 
without  learning  that  his  soirees  of  pleasure  are 
well-nigh  infinite.  There  is  not  a  flower,  nor  a 
cloud,  nor  a  tree^  nor  a  mountain,  nor  a  star; 
not  a  bird  that  fans  the  air,  nor  a  creature  that 
walks  the  earth ;  not  a  glimpse  of  sea  or  sky  or 
meadow-greenery ;  not  a  work  of  worthy  art  in 
the  domains  of  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and 
architecture ;  not  a  thought  of  God  as  the  great 
Spirit  presiding  over  and  informing  all  things, 
that  is  not  to  him  a  source  of  the  sweetest  plea- 
sure. The  whole  world  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
and  the  long  record  of  human  art,  are  open  to 
him  as  the  never-failing  fountains  of  his  delight. 
In  these  pure  realms  he  seeks  his  daily  food  and 
has  his  daily  life.— J.  G.  HoLLAin). 

MB  RUBKIIT  ON  HIS  COMTSMFORABDEB. 

In  one  of  the  numben  of  Fora  Clavigera  Mr 
Buskin  gave  the  following  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  considered  that  language  too 
harsh  had  been  employed  by  him  when  refer- 
ring to  other  writers:  You  will  find,  if  you 
think  deeply  of  it,  that  the  chief  of  all  the 
curses  of  this  unhappy  age  is  the  universal 
gabble  of  its  fools,  and  of  the  flocks  that  follow 
them,  rendering  the  quiet  voices  of  the  wise 
men  of  all  past  time  inaudible.  This  is,  fint, 
the  result  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of 
the  easy  power  and  extreme  pleasure  to  vain 
persons  of  seeing  themselves  in  print.  When  it 
took  a  twelvemonth's  hard  work  to  make  a 
single  volume  legible,  men  considered  a  little 
the  difference  between  one  book  and  another; 
but  now,  when  not  only  anybody  can  get  them- 
selves made  legible  through  any  quantity  of 
volumes  in  a  week,  but  the  doing  so  becomes  a 
means  of  living  to  them,  and  they  can  flU  their 
stomachs  with  the  foolish  foam  of  their  lips,  the 
universal  pestilence  of  falsehood  fills  the  mind  of 
the  world  as  cicadas  do  olive  leaves,  and  the  first 
necessity  for  our  mental  government  is  to  extri* 
Gate  from  among  the  Insectile  noise  the  few  books 
and  words  that  are  divine.  And  this  has  been 
my  main  work  from  my  youth  up— not  caring  to 
speak  my  own  words,  but  to  discern,  whether 
in  painting  or  sculpture,  what  is  eternally  good 


and  vital,  and  to  strike  away  from  it  pitilessly 
what  is  worthless  and  venomous.  80  that  now, 
being  old,  and  thoroughly  practised  in  this 
trade,  I  know  either  of  a  picture,  a  book,  or  a 
speech,  quite  securely  whether  it  is  good  or  not, 
as  a  cheesemonger  knows  cheese;  and  I  have 
not  the  least  mind  to  try  to  make  wise  men  out 
of  fools,  or  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears ;  bat 
my  one  swift  business  is  to  brand  them  of  base 
quality,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  I  do 
not  care  a  oobweVs  weight  whether  I. hurt  the 
foUowen  of  these  men  or  not,  totally  ignoring 
them,  and  caring  only  to  get  the  facts  ooncem- 
ing  the  men  themselves  fairly  and  roundly 
stated  for  the  people  whom  I  have  real  power 
to  teach.  And  for  qualification  of  statement 
there  is  neijther  time  nor  need.  Of  course  there 
are  few  writen  capable  of  obtaining  any  public 
attention  who  have  not  some  day  or  other  said 
something  rational ;  and  many  of  the  foolishest 
of  them  are  the  amiablest,  and  have  aU  sorts  of 
minor  quinlities  of  a  most  reoommendable  char- 
acter—propriety of  diction,  suavity  of  temper, 
benevolence  of  disposition,  wide  acquaintanoe 
with  literature,  and  what  not  But  the  one 
thing  I  have  to  assert  concerning  them  is  that 
they  are  men  of  eternally  worthless  intellectual 
quality,  who  never  ought  to  have  spoken  a  word 
in  this  world,  or  to  have  been  heard  in  it,  out 
of  their  family  circles;  and  whose  books  are 
merely  so  much  floating  fogbank,  which  the 
fint  breath  of  sound  public  health  and  sense 
will  blow  back  into  its  native  ditches  for  ever. 

Bemarking  on  Buskin's  early  poems,  which 
were  printed  only  for  private  circulation,  Mr 
Peter  Bayne,  A.M.,  says:  We  have  in  [his] 
poems,  as  in  a  magic  minor,  the  faintly 
shadowed  outline  of  all  that  Buskin  was  to  beu 
Their  broad  qualities  are  stateliness  and  splen- 
dour of  langosge,  burning  purity  of  feeling,  and 
elevation  of  thought  The  most  oomprehen- 
sively  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  all,  is  one 
written  when  he  was  twenty-three.  No  man  is 
perfectly  true  to  his  own  ideal,  but  when  we 
look  along  the  records  of  Buskin's  life,  we  can 
affinn  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been  pervadeil 
with  the  spirit,  the  sentiment,  the  principles,  of 
the  following  noble  verses: 

The  beams  of  morning  are  renewed. 
The  valley  laughs  their  Ugfai  to  see ; 

And  earth  is  bright  with  gimUtude, 
And  heaven  with  Charitle. 

Oh,  dew  ef  heaven ;  oh,  Ught  of  earth  1 
FUn  would  our  hearts  be  filled  with  thesb 

Because  nor  darkness  comes,  nor  death 
About  the  home  of  Gharitie. 


God  guides  the  stars  their  wandering 
He  seems  to  cast  their  ooones  free; 

But  binds  unto  Bimself  for  aye. 
And  all  their  chains  are  Gharitie. 
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When  ftrit  He  stretched  the  signed  Bone, 
And  heaped  the  hiUsy  sod  bioTed  the  ses. 

Then  wisdom  sat  bedde  His  throne 
Bat  His  own  word  was  Cbailtie. 

And  Btin,  through  every  sfpe  and  hour, 
Of  things  that  were  and  Uiings  that  be. 

Are  breathed  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  everlasting  Charitie. 

^7  noon  and  nighty  by  son  and  shower, 
Qy  dews  that  fall  and  winds  that  flee^ 

On  grove  and  field,  on  fold  and  flower, 
Is  shed  the  peace  of  Charitie. 

The  violets  light  the  lonely  hiU, 
The  fruitful  furrows  load  the  lea; 

Han's  heart  alone  is  sterile  still. 
For  UudL  of  lowly  Charitie. 


He  walks  a  weary  vale  within— 

No  lamp  of  love  in  heart  hath  he ; 
His  steps  are  death,  his  thoughts  are  sin. 

For  lack  of  gentle  Charitie. 

Daughter  of  heaven !  we  dare  not  lift 

The  dimness  of  our  eyes  to  thee; 
Oh !  pure  and  God-descended  gift ! 

Oh !  spotless,  perfect  Charitie ! 

Tet  forasmuch  Thy  brow  is  crossed 
With  blood-drops  from  the  deathful  tree. 

We  take  Thee  for  our  only  trust. 
Oh !  dying  Charitie ! 

Ah !  Hope,  Endurance,  Faith— ye  fail  like  death, 
But  Love  an  everlasting  crown  receiveth; 

For  she  is  Hope,  and  Fortitude,  and  Faith, 
Who  all  things  hopeth,  beareth,  and  believelh. 


GEOEGE     ELIOT. 

[1820 .] 


LiTTLR  is  known  with  absolute  certainty  re- 
garding the  life  of  the  most  notable  of  modem 
novelists,  Marian  Evans,  who  has  hidden  her 
personality  behind  the  nom  deplume  of  George 
Eliot.  tHie  only  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  bom  about  IS^,  she 
was  adopted  in  early  life  by  a  wealthy  clergy- 
man, who  gave  her  a  good  education.  She  i^ 
said  to  have  been  precocious,  a  great  reader, 
and  with  an  understanding  beyond  her  years. 
She  studied  then  and  since  the  more  im- 
portant languages^^including  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Dutch ;  familiarising  her 
mind  alao  with  metaphysics  and  logic,  became 
a  good  musician,  and  mistress  of  the  other 
accomplishments  common  to  her  sex.  On  leav- 
ing school,  she  received  part  of  her  training 
under  Mr  Herbert  Spencer.  The  death  of  both 
her  parents  left  her  without  any  immediate 
home  ties.  For  a  time  she  is  said  to  have  acted 
as  a  governess,  but  she  seems  eventually  to 
have  determined  to  devote  her  life  to  literature. 
In  1848  she  issued  a  translation  of  Stianss's 
"  liife  of  Jesus,"  and  five  yean  later  a  transla- 
tion of  Feurbach's  «  Essence  of  Christianity." 
Becoming  confirmed  in  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical views  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  she  had 
begun  to  contribute  to  the  Westminster  Review. 
She  began  also  to  take  a  high  and  distinct  place 
in  the  literary  circles  of  London ;  and  at  the 
house^  of  Mr  Chapman,  publisher,  she  first  met 
Mr  George  Henry  Lewes,  who  was  then  editor 
of  the  Leader  newspaper.  She  haa  sinoe  been 
married  to  Mr  Lewes.  The  first  popular  first- 
fhiits  of  her  genius  was  "Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,"  first  issued  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine. 
For  the  copyright  of  this  work  in  book  fo^n  she 
is  said  to  have  received  £150,  a  small  sum  when 
set  over  against  her  later  literary  earnings. 


Her  most  successful  novel,  *'Adam  Bede,** 
was  issued  in  1859,  and  established  her  fame. 
The  '*  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  appeared  in  1860.  The 
first  payment  by  the  publishers  for  this  latter 
work  is  said  to  have  been  £2000.  "Silas 
Mamer,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe,"  appeared  in 
1861;  "Romola"  in  1863;  "Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,"  1866 ;  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  a  poem, 
1868 ;  "  Agatha,"  a  poeifl,  1869 ;  "  Middlemarch: 
a  Study  of  Provincial  Life,"  four  vols.,  1871-72; 
"The  Legend  of  Jubal,  and  other  Poems,"  1874 ; 
"  Daniel  Deronda,  1876." 

It  has  been  said  that  she  herself  ranks  the 
"  Spanish  Gypsy"  as  her  greatest  performance. 
Including  "Daniel  Deronda,"  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  her  well-deserved  success  must 
have  produced  the  handsome  amount  of  about 
£40,000.  According  to  a  modem  journalist, 
she  is  a  "tremendous  though  an  irregular 
worker.  She  loves  to  write.  She  is  by  no 
means  free  from  ambition  either.  She  enjoys 
the  world's  applause,  little  as  she  has  to  do  with 
the  world,  and  she  has  a  clear  appreciation  of 
her  intellectual  gifts.  She  nearly  lives  in  her 
study.  Day  after  day  she  will  spend  ten  and 
twelve  hours  a  day  on  her  manuscripts,  and  then 
will  not  touch  them  for  forty-eight  hours.  Her 
work  will  average  thirty-five  or  forty  hours  a 
week.  She  writes  slow  or  fast,  according  to  her 
intellectual  temper.  ...  In  addition  to 
composition,  she  studies  hard,  and  is  constantly 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge."  A  portrait  sketch  of 
this  great  authoress  hangs  in  the  publishing 
house  of  Messrs  W.  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Another  critic  has  remarked  that  "perhaps 
no  writer  ever  attained  half  the  fame  that  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  George  Eliot,  with  so  little 
of  her  personality  being  known  to  the  outside 
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world.  Her  photograph  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
Aegent  Street ;  it  may  be  doabted  whether  a 
portrait  of  her  has  ever  been  yet  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House.  A  slight  presence  of  middle 
height,  as  the  height  of  women  goes;  a  face 
somewhat  long,  whose  every  feature  tells  of 
intellectual  power,  ilightened  by  the  perpetual 
play  of  changing  expression ;  a  voice  of  most 
sympathetic  compass  and  richness ;  a  manner 
full  of  a  great  sweetness,  uniformly  gentle,  and 
intensely  womanly,  whidi  proclaims  the  depth 
of  the  interest  taken  in  ordinary  and  obscure 
things  and  people;  conversation  which  lends 
itself  as  readily  to  topics  trivial  as  to  topics 
profound,  and  which  is  full  of  a  humour—as 
indeed  are  her  writings — that  is  redeemed  from 
sarcasm  by  its  ever-present  sympathy.  Such  is 
a  rough  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Geoi^  Eliot, 
as  she  may  be  seen  when  she  is  occupied  with 
her  Sunday  receptions  in  her  pleasant  home 
near  Regent's  Park.  Far  from  strong  in  health, 
she  feels  the  effort  of  authorship  so  severely, 
the  interest  which  she  takes  in  the  development 
and  the  destiny  of  the  creations  of  her  brain, 
who  might  be  better  described  as  the  general- 
isations from  her  own  personal  knowledge  and 
experience,  is  so  painfully  and  so  absorbingly 
deep,  that  she  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  going 
very  generally  or  very  much  into  society.  '  So 
thoroughly  does  she  think  out  her  books,  even 
to  the  structure  of  ^  her  sentences  before  she 
commences  to  write  them,  that,  unlike  Dickens, 
though  like  Thackeray,  her  manuscript  displays 
scarcely  an  erasure  or  a  blot.  Both  of  these 
characteristics  are  nothing  more  than  we  might 
expect  to  find  in  a  writer  to  whom  authorship 
is  charged  with  the  same  responsibilities  as 
existence.  'Every  bond  of  your  life,'  says 
Savonarola  in  '  Romola,'  '  is  a  debt ;  the  right 
lies  in  the  payment  of  that  debt;  it  can  lie 
nowhere  else;'  and  again,  *You  are  seeking 
your  own  will,  my  daughter.  You  are  seeking 
some  good  other  than  the  law  you  are  bound  to 
obey.  But  how  will  you  find  Ood  ?  It  is  not 
a  thing  of  choice ;  it  is  a  river  that  flows  from 
the  foot  of  the  invisibU  throne,  and  flows  by  the 
path  of  obedience." 

Another  visitor  at  her  Sunday  receptions  in 
Regent's  Park  has  described  her  as  slender  and 
slim,  with  pale  face,  wide  mouth,  wonderfUly 
narrow  high  forehead,  penetrating  eye,  evidently 
reading  character  easily,  and  her  whole  manner 
having  a  sort  of  mesmeric  charm. 

When  we  have  passed  in  review  the  works  of 
that  great  writer  who  calls  herself  Greoige  Eliot» 
and  given  for  a  time  our  use  of  sight  to  her 
portraitures  of  men  and  women,  what  form,  as 
we  move  away,  persists  on  the  field  of  vision, 
and  remains  the  chief  centre  of  interest  for  the 
imagination  t  The  form  not  of  Tito,  or  Maggie, 
or  Dinah,  or  Silas,  but  of  one  who,  if  not  the 
real  George  Eliot,  is  that  "second  self"  who 


writes  her  books  and  lives  and  speaks  through 
them.  Such  a  second  self  of  an  author  is  per- 
haps more  substantial  than  any  mere  human 
personality,  encumbered  with  the  accidents  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  daily  living:.  It  stands  at 
some  dirtanoe  fh>m  the  primary  self,  and  differs 
considerably  from  its  fellow.  It  presents  its 
person  to  us  with  fewer  reserves ;  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  local  and  temporary  motive!  of 
speech  or  of  silence ;  it  knows  no  man  after  the 
flesh ;  it  is  more  than  an  individual ;  it  utters 
secrets,  but  secrets  which  all  men  of  all  ages  are 
to  catch ;  while,  behind  it,  lurks  well  pleased 
the  veritable  historical  self,  secure  from  imperti- 
nent observation  and  criticism.  With  this 
second  self  of  George  Eliot  it  is,  not  with  th« 
actual  historical  person,  that  we  have  to  dOb 
And  when,  having  closed  her  books^  we  gaze 
outward  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  spectacle  we 
see  is  that  most  impressive  spectacle  of  a  great 
nature,  which  has  suffered  and  has  now  attained, 
which  was  perplexed  and  has  now  grasped  the 
clue — standing  before  ns  not  without  tokens  on 
lip  and  brow  of  the  strife  and  the  suffering,  but 
resolute,  and  henceforth  possessed  of  something 
which  makes  self-mastery  possible.  The  strife 
is  not  ended,  the  pain  may  still  be  resuigent, 
but  we  perceive  on  which  side  victory  most 
lie. 

This  personal  accent  In  the  writings  of  George 
Eliot  does  not  interfere  with  their  dramatic 
truthfulness ;  it  adds  to  the  power  with  which 
they  grasp  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
reader.  We  cannot  say  with  confidence  of  any 
one  of  her  creations  that  it  is  a  projection  of 
herself;  the  lines  of  their  movement  are  not 
deflected  by  hidden  powers  of  attraction  or 
repulsion  peculiar  to  the  mind  of  the  author ; 
most  noteworthy  is  her  impartiality  towards 
the  several  creatures  of  her  imagination ;  she 
condemns  but  does  not  hate ;  she  is  cold  or  in- 
different to  none ;  each  lives  his  own  life,  good 
or  bad ;  but  the  author  is  present  In  the  midst 
of  them,  indicating,  interpreting ;  and  we  dis- 
cern in  the  moral  laws,  the  operation  of  which 
presides  over  the  action  of  each  story,  those 
abstractions  fhim  the  common  fund  of  tmtb 
which  the  author  has  found  most  needAiI  to  our 
own  deepest  life.  We  feel  in  reading  these 
books  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  soul,  and 
a  soul  which  has  had  a  history.    .    .    . 

Complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  strong  in  all, 
the  nature  of  Geoxge  Eliot  is  yet  not  one  of 
those  rare  natures  which  without  effort  an 
harmonious.  There  is  no  impression  made  man 
decisively  upon  the  reader  of  her  books  than 
this.  No  books  bear  upon  their  faces  mon 
unmistakably  the  pain  of  moral  conflict*  and 
the  pain  of  moral  victory,  only  leas  bitter 
than  that  of  defeat  Great  forces  warring  with 
one  another;  a  sorrowful,  a  pathetic  victory 
—that  is  what  we  disoem.— Pbof.  Bdwabo 
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In  the  depth,  force,  and  thorough  natnralneBS 
of  the  hmnan  characterUtics  in  the  delineation* 
of  'Which  ehe  delights,  George  Eliot  is  not 
superior  to  Miss  Bront^',  who  never  fails  to  give 
US  a  distinct  measure  of  the  instinctive  tender- 
ness, depth  of  affection,  and  energy  of  will,  of 
her  creations.  But  in  breadth  of  range  George 
Eliot  is  fkr  beyond  Cnrrer  Bell.  Intensity  is 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  authoress  of 
"Jane  Eyre."  She  cannot  paint  quiet,  massive 
strength,  still  less,  easy,  composed,  and  inert 
natures.  George  Eliot  enters  into  these  with 
even  more  Insight  than  into  the  more  concen- 
trated. Eager  prejudice,  dumb  pain,  the  passive 
famine  of  inarticulate  desires,  are  painted  by 
both  authors  with  marvellous  and  almost  equal 
power;  but  George  Eliot  has  the  wider  and 
more  tranquil  sympathies,  and  sometimes  almost 
seems  to  rival  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  art  of 
delineating  the  repoee  of  strong  natures,  and  the 
effortless  strength  they  put  forth.    .    .    • 

To  me,  indeed,  George  Eliot's  scepticism  seems 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  limitations  on  her 
genius.    One  rises  from  the  study  of  her  works 
profoundly  impressed  with  their  thoroughness, 
their  depth,  their  rich  colouring,  their  marvel- 
lous humour,  their  laborious  conscientiousness, 
their  noble  ethical  standard;  aand  their  weari- 
nosa— the  weariness  of  a  great  speculative  in- 
tellect which  can  find  no  true  spring  of  elasticity, 
and  in  vain  forces  from  herself  a  certain  amount 
of  enthusiasm  for  optimist  views  of  that  "  wide, 
grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world,"  fh>m 
whidi  Shelley  makes  Beatrice  Cenci  recoil  in 
horror.    The  only  flaw  I  can  see  in  George 
Eliot's  intellect  consists  in  her  attempts  to  con- 
form her  mind  cheerfully  to  facts  against  which 
she  fanwardly  rebels.     In  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floes  "  she  spoilt  her  story  by  endeavoTiring  to 
paint  the  physiological  attraction  of  a  certain 
kind  of  animal  character  for  a  nature  far  above 
it,  as  if  it  were  more  nearly  irresistible  than  in 
fkct  I  think  it  is,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only 
because  she  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  that,  as 
physiological  attractions  exert  a  great  influence 
in  human  life,  realists  should  put  a  certain 
amount  of  force  on  their  own  dislike  to  recognise 
them  fiiUy ;  and  in  the  poem  I  have  just  criti- 
cised, George  Eliot  seems  to  me  to  make  an 
extraordinary  blunder  for  so  fine  and  subtle  an 
iateUaet,  in  not  recognising  clearly  that  death, 
if  it  oonid  really  quench  the  posti^Uy  of  selfish 
feeling,  would  in  no  way  carry  on  and  complete 
the  triumph  of  true  disinterestednees,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  finally  prevent  that  triumph. 
But,  in  truth,  George  Eliot  was  here  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  business,  trying  to  discover  virtues 
in  inevitable  destiny  because  it  is  inevitable.   It 
woold  have  been  more  like  her,  I  think,  to  admit 
at  onoe  that  while  the  expectation  of  death  does 
actually  stimulate  finite  and  selfish  men  to 
enogy,  the  hope  by  which  it  thus  stimulates 
them  is  empty  air,  if  death  be  all  it  seemiu  The 


laborious  enthusiasm  of  the  "  Legend  of  Jubal" 
seems  to  me  profound  melancholy  in  disguise — 
melancholy  striving  for  a  cahn  and  serenity  it 
does  not  feel. 

George  Eliot,  with  a  faith  like  that  of  her  own 
"  Dinah,"  would,  to  my  mind,  be  one  of  the 
greatest  intellectual  personsges  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  Her  imagination  would  gain  that 
vivacity  and  spring  the  absence  of  which  is  its 
only  artistic  defect;  her  noble  ethical  concep- 
tions would  win  certainty  and  grandeur;  her 
singularly  jtist  and  impartial  judgment  would 
lose  the  tinge  of  gloom  which  now  seems  always 
to  pervade  it ;  and  her  poetic  feelings  would  bo 
no  longer  weighed  down  by  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  a  body  of  sceptical  thought  with  which 
they  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  vain.  Few 
minds  at  once  so  speculative  and  so  creative 
have  ever  put  their  mark  on  literature.  If  she 
cannot  paint  the  glow  of  human  enterprise  like 
Scott,  or  sketch  with  the  easy  rapidity  of  Field- 
ing, she  can  do  what  neither  of  them  could  do — 
see  and  explain  the  relation  of  the  broadest  and 
commonest  life  to  the  deepest  springs  of  philo- 
sophy and  science.  With  a  quicker  pulse  of 
life,  with  a  richer,  happier  faith,  I  hardly  see  the 
limit  of  her  power.— RicHABD  Holt  Huttom. 

OEOBOE  BUOT  AlTD  CHARLOTTB  BBONT& 

Charlotte  Bronte  s  works  will  be  read  when 
darkness  everlasting  has  long  since  fallen  upon 
all  human  memory  of  their  cheap  scientific,  their 
vulgar  erotic,  and  their  voluminous  domestic 
schools;  when  even  "Daniel  Deronda"  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  wax-work.  ...  In 
knowledge,  in  culture,  perhaps  in  capacity  for 
knowledge  and  for  culture,  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
no  more  comparable  to  George  Eliot  than  George 
Eliot  is  comparable  to  Charlotte  Bronte  in  purity 
of  passion,  in  depth  and  ardour  of  feeling,  in 
spiritual  force  and  fervour  of  forthright  inspira- 
tion. It  would  be  rather  a  rough  and  sweeping 
than  a  loose  or  inaccurate  division  which  should 
define  the  one  as  a  type  of  genius  distinguished 
from  intellect,  the  other  of  intellect  as  opposed 
to  genius.  But  it  would,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
be  little  or  nothing  more  or  less  than  accurate 
to  recognise  in  George  Eliot  a  type  of  intelli- 
gence vivified  and  coloured  by  a  vein  of  genius, 
in  Charlotte  BrontS  a  type  of  genius  directed 
and  moulded  by  the  touch  of  intelligence.  •  .  . 
George  Eliot,  a  woman  of  the  fint  order  of  intel- 
lect, has  once  and  again  shown  how  much  further 
and  more  steadily,  and  more  hopelessly,  and  more 
irretrievably,  and  more  intolerably  wrong  it  is 
possible  for  mere  intellect  to  go  than  it  ever  can 
be  possible  for  mere  genius.  Having  no  taste 
for  the  dissection  of  dolls»  I  shall  leave  Daniel 
Deronda  in  his  natural  place  above  the  ragshop 
door ;  and  having  no  ear  for  the  melodies  of  a 
Jew'a  harp,  I  shall  leave  the  Spanish  Gypsy  to 
perform  on  that  instrument  to  such  audience  as 
she  may  collect.— A.  C.  Swinbubbe. 

2l 
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CHARLES     HADDOX     SPUEGEOK 

[1834 .'\ 


The  name  of  C.  n.  Spnrgeon  has  now  become  a 
liousehold  word  in  the  land  amongst  members 
of  every  denomination.  It  will,  therefore,  prove 
of  some  interest  and  importance  that  we  shonld 
trace  the  facts  and  incidents  in  hts  life  until  they 
unfold  themselves  in  one  of  the  most  ample, 
energetic,  and  influential  channels  of  Christian 
influence  known  to  our  times.  He  was  bom  at 
the  village  of  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  19th  June  1834. 
His  father  was  John  Spurgeon,  the  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Spurgeon,  who,  giving  up 
business,  acted  as  pastor  of  several  Independent 
churches  in  succession.  His  mother  was  the 
youngest  sister  of  Charles  Parker  Jervis,  Esq., 
of  Colchester,  and  a  woman  of  sincere  and  re- 
markable piety.  While  still  very  young,  he 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Ann 
Spurgeon,  his  father's  sister,  at  his  grandfather's 
residence  at  Stamboume,  in  Essex.  Here  he 
developed  rapidly,  and  showed  a  precocious 
delight  in  books  and  pictures.  At  six  years  of 
age  be  showed  a  decided  love  for  reading,  and 
the  seven  years  which  he  spent  under  liis  grand- 
father's roof  were  years  which  served  to  develop 
his  nature,  both  mentally  and  morally.  Like 
many  children,  he  would  frequently  pose  his 
elders  with  unanswerable  questions,  which 
showed  the  presence  of  an  inquisitive  mind. 
Reading  one  day  of  the  "bottomless  pit"  of 
the  Revelation,  he  said,  "Grandpa,  what  can 
this  mean  ? "  "  Pooh,  pooh,  child,  go  on."  He 
persevered  in  reading  this  chapter  until  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  putting  his  question  again  in 
even  more  difficult  form,  "If  the  pit  aforesaid 
had  no  bottom,  where  would  all  those  people 
fall  to  who  dropped  out  at  its  lower  end  ? "  He 
returned  to  Colchester,  whence  his  father  had 
removed  from  Kelvedon,  and  entered  a  school 
conducted  by  Mr  Henry  Lewis.  At  this  school 
he  continued  four  years,  took  prizes,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  he  cared  to  tiJce  up.  When  ten 
years  of  age,  and  while  spending  the  vacation 
at  his  grandfather's  at  Stamboume,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Knill  of  Chester  took  particular  notice 
of  him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  said, 
"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is ;  but  I  feel  a  solemn 
presentiment  this  child  will  preach  the  Ooepel 
to  thousands,  and  God  will  bless  him  to  many 
souls."  Mr  Spurgeon's  father,  in  speaking  of 
the  early  training  of  his  family  to  a  friend,  said : 
"  I  had  been  from  home  a  great  deal  trying  to 
build  up  weak  congregations,  and  felt  that  I 
was  neglecting  the  religions  training  of  my  own 
children,  while  I  toiled  for  the  good  of  others. 
1  returned  home  with  these  feelings.    I  opened 


the  door,  and  was  surprised  to  find  none  of  the 
children  about  the  hall.  Going  quietly  np  the 
stairs,  I  heard  my  wife's  voice.  She  was  en- 
gaged, in  prayer  with  the  childr^  I  heard  her 
pray  for  them  one  by  one  by  name.  She  came 
to  Charles,  and  specially  prayed  for  him,  for  he 
was  of  high  spirit  and  daring  temper.  I  Ustened 
till  she  had  ended  her  prayer,  and  I  felt  and 
said,  '  Lord,  I  will  go  on  with  Thy  work.  The 
children  will  be  cared  for.'"  His  father  else- 
where remarked,  that  "  as  the  parent  of  seven- 
teen children,  he  had  f^quently  worn  a  shabby 
coat  when  he  might  have  possessed  a  good  one^ 
had  he  cared  less  for  his  children's  education." 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  attended  an  agricul- 
tural college  at  Miidstone,  kept  by  one  of  his 
relatives;  he  was  a  successful  prizeman  at  the 
examination,  and  here  he  remained  for  one  year. 
In  1849  he  accepted  the  office  of  usher  under 
Mr  Swindell,  who  kept  a  school  at  NewmarkeL 
Here  he  studied  Greek  and  French  with  some 
diligence.  The  turning-point  in  his  life  took 
place  in  his  sixteenth  year.  '*  One  wintry  Sab- 
bath day,  while  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life, 
he  turned  into  a  sanctuary  at  Colchester.  The 
preacher  was  a  Mean-fleshed  man,'  who^  after 
giving  out  his  text,  '  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  cried,  '  Look, 
Uok^  LOOK ! '  The  troth  at  once  became  clear  to 
the  seeker's  mind,  and  he  has  ever  since  been 
happy  in  believing."  The  Rev.  Robert  Saglea 
was  the  Primitive  Methodist  who  preached  that 
day  at  Colchester. 

His  leisure  time  at  Newmarket  was  spent  in 
tract  distribution,  and  other  religious  work;  he 
attached  himself  to  a  Sabbath-achool,  and  gave 
addresses  in  the  hall  of  the  Independent  €lh^>eL 
After  one  year  spent  in  Newmarket,  in  1850  he 
removed  to  Cambridge^  and  became  nsher  nnder 
Mr  Henry  Leeding,  who  had  recently  opened  a 
school  for  young  gentlemen  there;  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  a  Baptist  church  in  Cambridge, 
took  part  in  children's  addresses,  and  although 
only  sixteen,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of 
the  "  Lay  Preachers'  Association."  His  fint 
sermon  was  preached  in  a  cottage  in  the  Tillage 
of  Taversham,  about  four  miles  fhim  Cambridge. 
The  work  of  the  Lay  Preachers'  Association  oqik 
sisted  in  inducing  the  poorer  daseos  around 
Cambridge  to  turn  out  to  a  service  where  diesi 
would  be  no  barrier  to  their  appeenace  tber^ 
and  where  the  preacher  would  snit  the  Gospel 
to  their  understanding  and  needs,  lliizteea 
villages  around  Cambridge  were  chosen  as  n 
scene  for  these  labouiv;  young  Spnxgeon  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  work,  and  set  himetf  l» 
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deliTer  one  sermon  each  evening.    The  people 
in  the  village  of  Waterbeach,  about  five  miles 
from  Cambridge,  were  bo  satisfied   with   his 
preaching  that  they  invited  him  to  become  their 
pastor  in  the  little  Baptist  church  there.    The 
building  then  used  as  a  chapel  was  formerly  a 
bam,  with  a  high-pitched  roof,  covered  with 
thatch.    The  walls  consisted  of  conglomerate, 
well  white- washed.    The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage on  an  average  might  consist  of  1300  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural 
operations.    When  called  to  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
the  membership  numbered  forty  individuals,  but 
(luring  his  short  stay  amongst  them  this  number 
was  more  than  doubled.  Many  lives  in  this  village 
were  reformed,  and  one  of  the  deacons,  speaking 
of  his  ministrations  there,  has  said :  "  He  was 
generally  well  received,  and  soon  became  quite 
popular  as  a  preacher.      It  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  the  labourers  on  the  farm  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  village  literally  running  home 
when  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over  that  they 
might  be  in  time  to  attend  his  ministry  in  thd 
evening.    At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  pastor  of  our  little  church. 
We  have  often  sat  under  his  ministry  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure,  profit,  and  surprise,  and  have 
been  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  inquiring  Jews 
in  the  Gospel,  Whence  hath  this  young  man 
this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  words?     Our 
congregation  soon  rapidly  increased,  so  that 
both  the  seats  and  the  aisles  were  generally 
filled,  and  some  could  not  obtain  admission  into 
the  place.    .    .    .    When,  after  preaching  for 
some  months  on  the  Sabbath  morning  and  after- 
noon, he  was  met  by  the  request  to  preach  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  also,  he  modestly  replied, 
'  I  cannot  always  preach  three  times,  for  I  am 
not  so  strong  as  a  man.' "    While  working  here, 
his  father  and  other  friends  deemed  it  advisable 
that  he  should  go  to  college ;  this  he  declined, 
saying  in  later  life  that  he  has  *'a  thousand 
times  thanked  the  Lord  very  heartily  for  the 
strange  providence  which  forced  his  steps  into 
another  and  far  better  path."    It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  arrangements  were  at  one  time  made 
whereby  he  might  begin  a  college  training.    He 
was  to  meet  Dr  Angus,  who  was  tutor  in  a  col- 
lege at  Stepney,  in  the  house  of  Mr  Macmillan, 
the  well-known  publisher.      At  the  place  of 
meeting,  Spurgeon  was  shown  into  one  room  by 
the  absent-minded  servant-maid,  and  Dr  Angus 
was  shown  into  another;  and  so  the  latter,  after 
waiting  until  he  was  tired,  left  for  London  with- 
out seeing  the  famous  young  preacher,  who  thus 
narrowly  missed   receiving  a  regular   college 
training.    He  has  himself  remarked :  "  Person- 
ally, I  owe  much  to  many  hours,  and  even  days, 
spent  alone  under  an  old  oak-tree  by  the  river 
Medway.   Happening  to  be  somewhat  indisposed 
at  the  time  when  I  was  leaving  school,  I  was 
allowed  considerable  leisure,  and,  armed  with 
an  excellent  fishing-rod,  I  caught  a  few  small 


fishes,  and  enjoyed  many  day-dreams,  inter- 
mingled with  searchings  of  heart  and  much 
ruminating  of  knowledge  acquired.  If  boys 
would  ihink,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  less 
class-work  and  more  opportunity  for  thought" 

If  further  testimony  were  needed  to  his  pre- 
cocity as  a  preacher,  we  might  add  the  fact,  that 
one  who  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon,  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  says  that  *'he  then 
read,  prayed,  and  expounded  the  Word,  being 
attired  in  a  round  Jacket  and  broad,  turn-down 
collar,  such  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
fashion  at  that  period."  Another  eye-witness 
has  to  tell  that  he  remembers  Mr  Spurgeon 
preaching  at  Somersham,  when  he  would  be 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  then 
wearing  a  round  jacket  and  turn-down  collar. 
The  words  of  the  text  were,  "  Fear  not,  thou 
worm  Jacob." 

In  1853,  and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
was  invited  to  preach  in  New  Park  Street  Chapel ; 
the  congregation  was  small,  and  the  text  was 
from  James  i.  17.  He  further  agreed  to  preach 
in  London  on  three  Sabbaths  early  in  1854.  The 
result  was  that  on  25th  January  he  was  invited 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  six  months  on  proba- 
tion. The  probation  was  not  required,  for  on 
19th  April  it  was  resolved  unanimously  by  the 
deacons  and  members  of  the  church,  "  that  we 
tender  our  brother,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  a 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  invitation  forth- 
with to  become  pastor  of  this  church,  and  we 
pray  that  the  result  of  his  services  may  be  owned 
of  God  with  an  outpouring  of  .the  Holy  Spirit 
and  a  revival  of  religion  in  our  midst,  that  it 
may  be  fruitful  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
in  the  edification  of  those  that  believe."  To 
this  request  Mr  Spurgeon  sent  an  answer  in  the 
afiBrmative  on  28th  April  1854.  On  commencing 
his  ministrations,  the  congregation  multiplied 
so  that  in  the  evening,  when  the  gas  was  lit, 
he  remarked  that  the  place  became  like  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  One  who  heard  him 
about  this  time  said:  "His  voice  is  clear  and 
musical ;  his  language  plain ;  his  style  flowing, 
yet  terse;  his  method  lucid  and  orderly;  his 
matter  sound  and  suitable;  his  tone  and  spirit 
cordial ;  his  remarks  always  pithy  and  pungent, 
sometimes  familiar  and  colloquial,  yet  never 
light  or  coarse,  much  less  profane."  In  his 
career  of  self-training,  he  said:  '*  Once  I  put  all 
my  knowledge  together  in  glorious  confusion, 
but  now  I  have  a  shelf  in  my  head  for  every- 
thing; and  whatever  I  read  or  hear,  I  know 
where  to  stow  it  away  for  use  at  the  proper 
time." 

Under  the  title  of  the  Nt\D  Park  Street  Pul- 
pUp  Mr  Joseph  Passmore,  a  friend,  and  member 
of  Mr  Spuigeon's  congregation,  began  to  issue 
his  sermons  in  numbers.  These  sermons  have 
been  regularly  published  since,  and  have  found 
their  way  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.     Their  circulation   is   25,000   copies 
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weekly;  one  of  them,  on  **Baptifiuial  Be^^e- 
ration/*  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  200,000 
copies.  Regarding  these  sermons,  a  good  antho- 
rity  has  said:  "We  have  the  accounts  of  many 
young  preachers ;  we  know  of  none  whose  early 
sermons  read  so  like  their  later,  and  exhibit 
such  a  clear  Tiew  of  the  whole  field  of  truth, 
such  an  instinctive  apprehension  in  the  fintt 
moments  of  the  ministry,  of  the  great  fontal 
springs  of  the  whole  Christian  life  and  character. 
There  is  something  truly  and  divinely  natural 
in  the  fact  that  a  character  destined  to  achieve, 
even  in  the  early  years  of  life,  so  much,  should 
seem  to  be  consecrated  and  set  apart  from  very 
boyhood.  The  same  Providence  which  bent  the 
early  destinies  of  William  Jay  and  John  Angell 
James,  and  multitudes  besides,  from  their  boy- 
hood, gave  a  distinct  course  to  the  life  of  Charles 
Spurgeon." 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  London,  he 
toiled  until  his  own  life  was  endangered,  until  his 
ph3^ical  energies  were  exhausted,  amongst  those 
who  were  suffering  and  dying  from  cholera.  He 
has  himself  related  an  incident  which  took  place 
at  this  time,  during  his  first  year  in  London  in 
"The  Treasury  of  David/'  under  Psalm  xci. : 
"When  I  had  scarcely  been  in  Ix>ndon  twelve 
months,  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  laboured 
was  visited  by  Asiatic  cholera^  and  my  congre- 
gation suffered  from  its  inroads.  Family  after 
family  summoned  me  to  the  bedsides  of  the 
smitten,  and  almost  every  day  I  was  called  to 
visit  the  grave.  I  gave  myself  up  with  youth** 
ful  ardour  to  the  visitations  of  the  sick,  and  was 
sent  for,  from  all  comera  of  the  district,  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  religions.  I  became 
weary  in  body  and  sick  at  heart  My  friends 
seemed  falling  one  by  one,  and  I  felt  or  fancied 
that  I  was  sickening  like  those  around  me.  A 
little  more  work  and  weeping  would  have  laid 
me  low  among  the  rest.  I  felt  that  my  burden 
was  heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  ready 
to  sink  under  it.  As  God  would  have  it,  I  was 
returning  mournfully  home  ftt>m  a  funeral,  when 
my  curiosity  led  me  to  read  a  paper  Which  was 
wafered  up  in  a  shoemaker^s  window  in  the 
I>over  Boad.  It  did  not  look  like  a  trade  an- 
nouncement, nor  was  it ;  for  it  bore  in  a  good 
bold  handwriting  these  words:  'Because  thou 
hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even 
the  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shaU  no 
evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come 
nigh  thy  dwelling.'  The  effect  upon  my  heart 
was  immediate.  Faith  appropriated  the  pas- 
sage as  her  own.  I  felt  secure,  refreshed,  girt 
with  immortality.  I  went  on  with  my  visita- 
tion of  the  dying  in  a  calm  and  peacefiU  spirit ; 
I  felt  no  fear  of  evil,  and  I  suffered  no  harm. 
The  providence  which  moved  the  tradesman  to 
place  those  verses  in  his  window  I  gratefully 
acknowledge,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  its 
marvellous  power  I  adore  the  Lord  my  God." 
Speaking   one   evening  in  New  Park  Street 


Chapel,  he  exclaimed,  '*By  faith  the  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  down,  and  by  faith  this  wall  at  the 
back  ahall  come  down  too."  He  was  reproved 
for  these  sentiments  afterwards  by  a  deacon, 
who  said,  "Let  us  never  hear  of  that  again." 
*'  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  the  preacher ;  *'  you 
will  hear  no  more  about  it  vikeik  it  it  done,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  you  set  about  doing  it  the 
better." 

While  New  Park  Street  was  being  enlai^ged, 
worship  was  carried  on  at  Exeter  Hall  fh>m 
11th  February  1855  to  27th  May  of  the  same 
year.  On  returning  to  New  Park  Street,  it  was 
found  sgain  to  be  too  small  to  aooommodate  the 
crowds  who  flocked  thither.  His  first  wonder- 
ful successes  in  London  led  to  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression of  spirit.  "  Who  was  I  that  I  should 
continue  to  lead  so  great  a  multitude !  I  would 
betake  me  to  my  village  obscurity,  or  emigrate 
to  America,  and  find  a  solitary  nest  in  the  back- 
woods, where  I  might  be  sufficient  for  the  things 
which  would  be  demanded  of  me.  It  was  just 
then  that  the  curtain  was  rising  upon  my  life- 
work,  and  I  dreaded  what  it  m^ht  reveaL  I 
hope  I  was  not  faithless,  but  I  was  timorous, 
and  filled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  unfitnesai  I 
dreaded  the  work  which  a  gracious  Providence 
had  prepared  for  me."  Many  hundreds  wen 
turned  away,  and  those  who  did  secure  sitting- 
room  were  uncomfortably  packed  together,  and 
the  heat  was  unbearable.  The  newspapers 
meanwhile  kept  up  the  excitement  by  circula- 
ting what  Mr  Spurgeon  calls  "ridiculous 
stories"  and  "cruel  falsehoods,"  and  various 
caricatures  adorned  the  windows  of  the  print- 
sellers  with  such  titles  as  "Brimstone  and 
Treacle,"  and  "  Catch-'em-alive-O ! "  He  never, 
however,  replied  to  any  personal  satire  or  attack. 
Several  volumes  are  preserved  in  his  library  at  his 
home  in  Nightingale  Lane,  which  Are  filled  with 
newspaper  cuttings,  which  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  showing  with  a  humorous  smile  to  his  guests. 
Some  of  the  epithets  by  which  he  was  designated 
were — mountebank,  buffoon,  blasphemer,  hypo- 
crite, and  villain;  this  did  not,  however,  dls 
turb  his  equanimity  or  provoke  reply. 

In  June  1856  Mr  Spurgeon  was  again  obliged 
to  return  to  Exeter  Hall,  preaching  there  in  the 
morning,  and  in  his  own  chapel  in  the  evening; 
but  as  this  was  found  unsuitable,  and  as  Exeter 
Hall  could  not  be  regularly  let,  measures  were 
adopted  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
larger  place  of  worship.  The  large  hall  in  the 
Boyal  Surrey  Gardens  was  meanwhile  secured  for 
the  Sabbath  evening  service.  A  lamentable  aod- 
dent  occurred  in  this  hall  on  19th  October  1850, 
which  was  thus  recorded  in  the  church  book: 
"  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  in  aooordaace  with 
the  res<^ution  passed  at  the  church  meeting,  6tK 
October,  the  church  and  congregatioB  assembled 
to  hear  our  psstor.  in  the  Musie  Hall  of  the 
Boyal  Surrey  Gardens.  A  very  laxge  number 
of  persons  (about  7000)  were  assembled  on  that 


occasion,  and  the  service  was  commenced  in  the 
usual  way,  by  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  prayer.  Just,  however,  after  our  pastor 
had  commenced  his  prayer,  a  disturbance  was 
caused  (as  it  is  supposed,  by  some  eviUdisposed 
pertons  acting  in  concert),  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic 
This  caused  a  fearful  rush  to  the  doors,  particu- 
larly from  the  galleries.  Several  persons,  either* 
in  consequence  of  their  heedless  haste,  or  from 
the  extreme  pressure  of  the  crowd  behind,  were 
thrown  down  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  north- 
west staircase,  and  were  trampled  on  by  the 
crowd  pressing  upon  them.  The  lamentable 
result  was  that  seven  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  twenty-eight  were  removed  to  the  hospitals 
seriously  bruised  and  iigured.  Our  pastor  not 
being  aware  that  any  loss  of  life  had  occurred, 
continued  in  the  pulpit,  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  fear  of  the 
people,  and  was  successful  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent.  In  attempting  to  renew  the  ser- 
vice, it  was  found  that  the  people  were  too 
excited  to  listen  to  him,  and  the  service  \7a» 
closed,  and  the  people  who  remained  dispersed 
quietly.  This  lamentable  circumstance  produced 
very  serious  effects  on  the  nervous  system  of 
our  pastor.  He  was  entirely  prostrated  for 
some  days,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
preaching  engagements.  Through  the  great 
mercy  of  our  heavenly  Father,  he  was,  however, 
restored  so  as  to  be  able  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in 
our  own  chapel  on  Sunday,  31st  October,  and 
gradually  recovered  his  wonted  health  and 
vigour.    '  The  Lord's  name  be  praised ! ' 

"The  church  desire  to  note  this  event  in  their 
minutes,  and  to  record  their  devout  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  in  this  sad  calamity  the  lives 
of  their  beloved  pastor,  the  deacons,  and  mem- 
bers were  all  preserved ;  and  also  with  the  hoi>e 
that  our  heavenly  Father  from  this  seeming 
evil  may  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
lasting  good." 

A  newspaper  of  the  day  made  some  bitter 
comments  on  the  accident:  "Mr  Spurgeon  is  a 
preacher  who  hurls  damnation  at  the  heads  of 
his  sinful  hearers.  Some  men  there  are  who, 
taking  their  precepts  from  Holy  Writ,  would 
)>eckon  erring  souls  to  a  rightful  path  with  fair 
words  and  gentle  admonition;  Mr  Spurgeon 
would  take  them  by  the  nose  and  bully  them 
into  religion.  Let  us  set  up  a  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  and  blasphemies  of  men  like 
Spurgeon,  saying  to  them,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  further ; '  let  us  devise  some  power- 
ful means  which  shall  tell  to  the  thousands  who 
now  stand  in  need  of  enlightenment — this  man, 
in  his  own  opinion,  is  a  righteous  Christian, 
but  in  onrs  nothing  more  than  a  ranting  charla- 
tan. We  are  neither  straightlaced  nor  Sabba- 
tarian in  our  sentiments;  but  we  would  keep 
apart,  widely  apart,  the  theatre  and  the  church 
—above  all,  would  we  place  in  the  han«l  of  every 


right-thinking  man,  a  whip  to  scourge  from 
society  the  authors  of  such  vile  blasphemiee  as 
on  Sunday  night,  above  the  cries  of  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  and  louder  than  the  wails  of 
misery  from  the  maimed  and  suffering,  resounded 
from  the  mouth  of  Mr  Spurgeon  in  the  Music 
Hall  of  the  Surrey  Gardens."  Subscriptions 
were  raised  for  those  who  had  suffered  through 
the  accident,  while  these  services  were  continued 
for  three  years. 

A  letter  in  the  Tirna  about  this  time  from  an 
influential  source  was  of  some  use  in  establish- 
ing him  in  public  regard.  We  quote  part  of  the 
letter: 

'"I  want  to  hear  Spurgeon ;  let  us  go. '  Now, 
I  api  supposed  to  be  a  High  Churchman,  so  I 
answered,  *What!  go  and  hear  a  Calvinist — ^a 
Baptist !— a  man  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  being  so  near  the  Church,  and  yet 
not  within  its  paleT  *  Never  mind;  come  and 
hear  him.'  Well,  we  went  yesterday  morning 
to  the  Music  Hall,  in  the  Surrey  Gardens.  .  .  • 
Fancy  a  congregation,  consisting  of  10,000  souls, 
streaming  into  the  hall,  mounting  the  galleries, 
hitmming,  buzzing,  and  swarming~a  mighty  hive 
of  bees — eager  to  secure  at  first  the  best  places, 
and,  at  last,  any  place  at  alL  After  waiting  more 
than  half  an  hour — for  if  you  wish  to  have  a 
seat  you  must  be  there  at  least  that  space  of 
time  in  advance  —  Mr  Spurgeon  ascended  his 
tribune.  To  the  hum,  and  rush,  and  trampling 
of  men,  succeeded  a  low,  concentrated  thrill 
and  murmur  of  devotion,  which  seemed  to  run 
at  once,  like  an  electric  current,  through  the 
breast  of  every  one  present ;  and  by  this  mag- 
netic chain,  the  preacher  held  us  fast  bound  for 
about  two  hours.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give 
a  summary  of  his  discounte.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  his  voice,  that  its  power  and  volume  are  suffl* 
cient  to  reach  every  one  in  that  vast  assembly ; 
of  his  language,  that  it  is  neither  high-flown  nor 
homely;  of  his  style,  that  it  is  at  times  familiar, 
at  times  declamatory,  but  always  happy,  and 
often  eloquent;  of  his  doctrine,  that  neither 
the  Calvinist  nor  the  Baptist  appears  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  which  is  waged  by  Mr 
Spurgeon  with  relentless  animosity,  and  with 
Gospel  weapons,  against  irreligion,  cant,  hypo- 
crisy, pride,  and  those  secret  bosom  sins  which 
so  easily  beset  a  man  in  daily  life ;  and  to  sum 
up  all  in  a  word,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the  man 
himself,  that  ho  impresses  you  with  a  perfect 
couvictiou  of  his  sincerity. 

"But  I  have  not  written  so  much  about  my 
children's  want  of  spiritual  food  when  they 
litttened  to  the  mumbling  of  the  Archbishop  of 

,  and  my  own   banquet   at  the   Surrey 

Gardens,  without  a  desire  to  draw  a  practical 
conclusion  from  these  two  stories,  and  to  point 
them  by  a  moral.  Here  is  a  man  not  more  Calvin- 
intic  than  many  an  incumbent  of  the  Established 
Church  who  'humbles  and  mumbles/  as  old 
Latimer  says,  over  his  liturgy  and  text — ^here  is 
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a  man  who  says  the  complete  immersion,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  of  adnlts  is  necessary  to 
baptism.  These  are  his  fonlts  of  doctrine ;  bat 
if  I  were  the  examining  chaplain  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of ,  I  would  say,  'May  it  please 

yoor  grace,  here  is  a  man  able  to  preach  elo- 
quently, able  to  fill  the  largest  church  in  Eng- 
land with  his  Toice,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  with  people.  And  may  it  please  your 
grace,  here  are  two  churches  in  the  metropolis, 
St  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  What  does 
your  grace  think  of  inviting  Mr  Spurgeon,  this 
heretical  Calvinist  and  Baptist,  who  is  able  to 
draw  10,000  souls  after  him,  just  to  try  his 
voice  some  Sunday  morning  in  the  nave  of 
either  of  those  churches  ? ' " 

When  a  day  of  national  humiliation  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  Indian  Mutiny,  at  a  service  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr  Spurgeon  preached  to 
over  28,000  people.  The  collection  received  was 
such  as  to  admit  of  £636  being  paid  over  to  the 
National  Fund.  When  the  first  stone  of  the  ^ew 
Tabernacle  was  laid,on  16th  August  1859,by  Sir  S. 
Morton  Peto,  the  subscriptions  in  hand  amounted 
to  £16,868.  In  1860  Mr  Spurgeon  visited  Paris, 
and  preached  in  the  Bglise  de  TOratoire  and  in 
the  American  Chapel  to  large  audiences.  Also 
in  the  same  year  in  the  cathedral  of  Geneva 
from  John  Calvin's  pulpit,  and  in  Mr  D'Aubigne's 
church.  The  following  is  his  own  account  of 
his  preaching  in  John  Calvin's  pulpit :  "  I  think 
I  must  be  a  little  proud,  notwithstanding  Mr 
Stovel's  advice  to  the  contrary,  for  I  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  of  John  Calvin. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  the  first  time  I  saw 
this  medal,  bearing  the  venerated  effigy  of  John 
Calvin,  I  kissed  it,  imagining  that  no  one  saw 
the  action.  I  was  very  greatly  surprised  when 
I  received  this  magnificent  present,  which  shall 
be  passed  round  for  your  inspection.  On  the 
one  side  is  John  Calvin,  with  his  visage  worn  by 
disease  and  deep  thought,  and  on  the  other  is  a 
verse  fully  applicable  to  that  man  of  Ood,  '  He 
endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.'  That 
is  the  very  character  of  the  man — ^that  glorious 
man  Calvin !  I  preached  in  the  cathedral  I 
do  not  think,  half  the  people  understood  me  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Peter's ;  but  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  and  join  in  heart  with  the  worship 
which  they  could  not  join  with  understanding. 
I  did  not  feel  very  happy  when  I  came  out  in 
ftill  canonicals,  but  the  request  was  put  to  me 
in  the  following  beautifuf  way :  *  Our  dear 
brother  comes  to  us  from  another  country. 
Now  when  an  ambassador  comes  fh)m  another 
country,  he  has  a  right  to  wear  his  own  costume 
at  court ;  but  as  a  mark  of  very  great  esteem, 
be  sometimes  condescends  to  the  manners  of  the 
country  which  he  visits,  and  wears  the  court 
dress.'  <Well,'  I  said,  'yes,  that  I  will,  cer- 
tainly,  if  you  do  not  require  it,  but  merely  ask 
It  as  a  token  of  my  Christian  love.  I  shall  feel 
like  running  in  a  sack,  but  it  will  be  your  fault.' 


But  it  was  John  Calvin's  cloak,  and  that  recon- 
ciled me  to  it  very  much.  I  do  love  that  man 
of  God,  suffering  all  his  life  long,  enduring  not 
only  persecutions  from  without,  but  a  complica- 
tion of  disorders  from  within,  and  yet  serving 
his  Master  with  all  his  heart." 

The  congregation  left  the  Surrey  Music  Hall 
in  December  1859,  and  met  in  Exeter  Hall  from 
that  time  till  1st  March  1861.  By  May  of  that 
year  regular  work  was  begun  at  tiie  Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle,  and  more  remarkable  still,  the 
building  was  free  of  debt,  no  less  a  sum  than 
£31,332,  4s.  lOd.  having  been  received  and  paid. 
A  gentleman  in  Bristol  alone  gave  £5000  towards 
the  building.  The  length  of  the  Tabemade  is 
146  feet;  breadth,  81  feet;  height,  62  feet  In- 
side  the  church  there  are'  5500  sittings,  with 
room  for  6000  persons  without  overcrowding. 
The  lecture  hsU  is  calculated  to  hold  900,  the 
children's  schoolroom  1000.  There  are  also  six 
classrooms,  kitchen,  lavatory,  and  various  re- 
tiring rooms.  Also  a  ladies'  room  for  working 
meetings,  young  men's  classroom,  secretary's 
room,  three  vestries  for  pastors,  deacons,  and 
elders.  The  accommodation,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  is  still  too  small  The  membership  in 
June  1877  was  5152.  In  1863  Mr  Spurgeon 
visited  Holland,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  found  that  his 
sermons  were  largely  circulated  in  the  Dutch 
language.  In  the  autumn  of  1867,  owing  to  fre- 
quent illness,  Mr  J.  A.  Spurgeon,  the  brother  of 
the  great  preacher,  was  asked  to  become  co- 
pastor  in  the  church.  Mr  Spurgeon,  in  acknow- 
ledging his  services,  says  that  no  more  effident 
or  sympathetic  hdper  could  be  found.  His  work 
for  the  most  part  consists  in  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  church. 

Dr  Guthrie,  in  visiting  the  Tabemade,  re- 
marks :  "There  was,  as  usual,  a  great  crowd — 
some  six  or  seven  thousand  people — and  we  had 
a  grand  sermon.  We  went  into  the  vestry  after 
the  service,  and  had  a  crack  with  the  greatest 
of  English  preachers.  Had  he  more  of  the 
emotional,  great  as  he  is,  he  would  be  still 
greater.    He  was  very  genial  and  kindly.** 

Of  the  many  benevolent,  chsritable,  and  prac- 
tically useful  institutions  which  are  kept  up  by 
the  pastor  and  members  of  the  Metropolitaii 
Tabernacle,  perhaps  the  Almshouses,  the  Pas- 
tors' College,  and  the  Stockwell  Orphanage  ar« 
amongst  the  most  important.  The  accommoda- 
tion at  the  Almshouses  consists  of  seventeen 
almsrooms,  two  schoolrooms,  and  a  classroom, 
which  are  occupied  by  880  children  on  week-da)**, 
withhouse  for  the  master.  Sabbath-schools,  chil- 
dren's services,  and  evangelistic  services  are  also 
conducted  on  the  premises.  The  parties  dig^ble 
for  this  ciiarity  are  members  of  the  church, 
women  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  following 
inscription  has  been  placed  over  the  door  of  the 
girls'  school:  "These  buildings  are  connected 
with  the  ancient  church  now  w6nhipping  ia 
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the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  Six  of  the  alms- 
honsesy  together  with  a  schoolroom,  were  built 
and  endowed  nnder  the  pastorate  of  Dr  John 
Bippon,  at  New  Park  Street,  Sonthwark.  The 
present  stmctures  were  completed  March  1868. 
C.  H.  and  J.  A.  Spni^eon,  Pastors."  The 
Stockwell  Orphanage  owes  its  origin  to  a  Mrs 
Hillyard,  who  placed  £20,000  at  the  command 
of  Mr  Spnrgeon  for  founding  and  endowing  such 
an  institution.  The  scheme  of  the  Orphanage 
was  to  do  away  with  all  voting  and  canvassing, 
and  also  "  to  form  the  orphans  together  into 
laxge  families,  instead  of  massing  them  together 
upon  the  workhouse  system.  This  last  idea 
was  convenient  for  the  raising  of  money,  for  it 
enabled  us  to  propose  that  individual  donors 
should  each  give  the  amount  to  build  a  house." 
From  time  to  time  Mr  Spurgeon  recorded  the 
progress  of  this  work  in  the  pages  of  his  maga- 
zine, the  Sv3ord  and  Trowel.  These  entries  tell, 
in  a  graphic  way,  how  the  money  was  subscribed, 
and  how  the  prayer  of  faith^was  answered: 

•Viww  1867.— The  Lord  *is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear for  us  in  the  matter  of  the  Orphanage; 
but,  as  yet.  He  has  not  opened  the  windows  of 
heaven  as  we  desire  and  expect.  We  wait  in 
prayer  and  faith.  We  need  no  less  than  £10,000 
to  erect  the  buildings,  and  it  vriU  come;  the 
Lord  will  answer  the  prayer  of  faith.  Our 
esteemed  friend,  Mr  Geoi^ge  Moore,  of  Bow 
Churchyard,  has,  with  spontaneous  generosity, 
sent  £260.  Three  friends  have  offered  £50  each, 
in  the  hope  that  seventeen  others  will  give  the 


same. 
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'Avgust  1867.— Let  the  facts,  which  with 
deep  gratitude  we  record  this  month,  strengthen 
the  faith  of  believers.  In  answer  to  many  fer- 
vent prayers,  the  Lord  has  moved  His  people  to 
send  in  during  the  last  month,  in  different 
amounts,  towards  the  general  funds  of  the 
Orphanage,  the  sum  of  £1076,  for  which  we 
give  thanks  unto  the  namfe  of  the  Lord.  More 
especially  do  we  see  the  gracious  hand  of  God  in 
the  following  incidents.  A  lady  who  has  often 
aided  us  in  the  work  of  the  College,  having  been 
spared  to  see  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  her 
marriage-day,  her  beloved  husband  presented 
her  with  £600  as  a  token  of  his  ever-growing 
love  to  her.  Our  sister  has  called  upon  us,  and 
dedicated  the  £600  to  the  building  of  one  of  the 
houses,  to  be  called  The  Silver  Wedding  Mouse. 
The  Lord  had,  however,  another  substantial  gift 
in  store  to  encourage  us  in  our  work ;  for  a  day 
or  two  ago  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord  called 
upon  us  on  certain  business,  and  when  he  had 
retired,  he  left  in  a  sealed  envelope  the  sum  of 
£600,  which  is  to  be  expended  in  erecting 
another  house.  This  donation  was  as  little  ex- 
pected as  the  first,  except  that  our  faith  expects 
that  all  our  needs  will  be  supplied  in  the  Lord's 
own  way.  The  next  day,  when  preaching  in  the 
open  air,  an  unknown  sister  put  an  envelope 
into  my  hand,  enclosing  £20  for  the  College,  and 


another  £20  for  the  Orphanage.     '  What  hath 
God  wrought!'" 

During  1867  over  £2000  had  been  brought 
in,  and  the  foundation-stones  of  four  houses 
were  laid,  for  which  the  land  had  been  pur- 
chased and  the  houses  provided  for  without 
trenching  upon  Mrs  Hillyard's  original  gift. 
During  1868,  as  a  token  of  esteem,  and  in  aid 
of  this  home  for  orphan  boys,  Mr  Spurgeon  was 
presented  with  a  purse  containing  £1200,  which 
sum  was  afterwards  made  up  to  £1765.  Some 
of  the  entries  during  1868  are  as  follows : 

"  January  1868. — About  three  weeks  ago,  the 
noble  sum  of  £1000  was  brought  us  by  an  un- 
known gentleman,  towards  the  erection  of  two 
other  houses." 

"  March  1868.-^u8t  at  the  last  moment,  as  we 
were  going  to  press,  we  received  £2000  from 
A.  B.,  an  unknown  friend.  We  call  upon  all 
our  friends  to  magnify  the  Lord  for  this  amazing 
instance  of  His  care.  How  base  a  thing  is  un- 
belief, and  how  largely  does  the  Lord  honour 
His  servants'  faith !  The  note  which  attended 
this  munificent  gift  proves  it  to  be  from  the 
same  donor  who  gave  £1000  a  few  weeks  ago. 
We  have  feared  that  the  Orphanage  might  im- 
poverish the  College;  see,  dear  readers,  how 
graciously  the  Lord  rebukes  this  unbelieving 
fear ! " 

"  *  My  D£aii  Sib,— You  will  remember  my  in- 
tention to  send  a  donation  to  your  College ;  I  have 
this  day  dropped  into  your  letter-box  an  enve- 
lope containing  two  bank-notes  (£2000),  one  of 
which  is  for  the  College  and  the  remaining 
£1000  to  help  complete  the  Orphanage.  Tho 
latter  led  me  to  contribute  to  the  former.  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you  but  not  to  your  sermons 
(printed).  May  the  Lord  give  you  health  and 
strength  many  years  to  preach  His  Word,  and 
carry  on  His  work. — A.  B.' " 

The  building  of  the  Orphanage  was  completed 
at  the  end  of  1869,  at  a  total  cost  of  £10,200, 
and  entirely  free  of  debt.  The  endowments  of 
the  institution  were  at  one  time  valued  at 
£30,000;  about  £5000  a  year,  or  not  less  than 
£80  a  week,  being  required  for  the  support  of 
the  place  and  its  240  inmates.  How  the  money 
was  often  afterwards  providentially  forthcoming 
when  required  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
entry : 

**  December  1869. — As  our  friends  are  aware, 
we  have  been  suddenly  laid  aside  by  an  attack 
of  small-pox.  When  we  thus  found  ourselves 
put  out  of  the  way  just  when  we  were  wanted 
in  a  thousand  places,  we  cried  to  the  Lord  to 
let  none  of  our  work  suffer,  and  especially  we 
begged  Him  to  care  for  the  Orphanage  and 
College.  Within  a  few  hours  a  beloved  friend, 
knowing  nothing  of  our  afiUction,  called  and 
left  £500  for  the  Orphanage.  How  condescend- 
ingly did  the  Lord  thus  ease  His  poor  servant*H 
mind  I  We  felt  a  sweet  peace  and  holy  joy  in 
leaving  all  the  rest  of  our  work  in  the  same 
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bands.  A  day  or  two  after,  Wednesday,  17t1i 
November,  a  letter  was  received,  enclosing 
£1000.  Here  again  we  bless  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  set  to  oiir  seal  that  God  is  true.*' 

The  following  is  Mr  Spurgeon's  own  descrip- 
tion of  the  buildings :  "  On  looking  from  under 
the  arch  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  buildings,  and  the  delightfully 
airy  and  open  character  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion. It  is  a  place  of  sweetness  and  light,  where 
merry  voices  ring  out  and  happy  children  play. 
The  stranger  will  be  pleased  with  the  dining- 
hall,  hung  round  with  engravings  given  by  Mr 
Graves,  of  Pall  Mall ;  he  will  be  shown  into  the 
board-room,  where  the  trustees  transact  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  will  be  specially  pleased  with  the 
great  play-hall  in  which  our  public  meetings  are 
held  and  the  boys'  sports  are  carried  on.  There 
is  the  swimming  bath,  which  enables  us  to  say 
that  nearly  every  boy  can  swim.  Up  at  the  top 
of  the  buildings,  after  ascending  two  flights  of 
stairs,  the  visitor  will  find  the  schoolrooms, 
which  from  their  very  position  are  airy  and 
wholesome.  The  floors,  scrubbed  by  the  boys 
themselves,  the  beds  made,  and  the  domestic 
arrangements  all  kept  in  order  by  their  own 
labour,  are  usually  spoken  of  with  approbation. 
The  matrons  are  glad  to  show  friends  over  their 
houses ;  Mr  Charlesworth,  the  excellent  master, 
is  always  pleased  to  arrange  for  friends  to  look 
over  the  schools  and  the  buildings,  and  when 
there  is  no  contagions  disease  abroad,  he  will 
conduct  them  to  the  infirmary,  where  the  best 
of  nurses  will  be  glad  to  show  them  their 
domains." 

When  Mr  Spurgeon  visits  the  Stockwell 
Orphanage,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight,  says  one 
writer,  to  see  the  "  two  hundred  and  forty  boys 
fed,  clothed,  and  taught  there.  As  he  steps  on 
to  the  broad  green  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle,  his  burly  form  is  soon  espied  by 
the  taller  boys  on  the  playground  at  the  upper 
end,  and  a  ringing  volley  of  cheen  welcomes 
their  pastor  and  master,  who,  while  ez\joying 
his  reception,  quietly  remarks  that  his  axrival 
is  too  good  an  excuse  for  making  a  nciise  to  be 
passed  over.  As  the  boys  collect  round  him, 
each  eager  for  a  word  or  smile  of  recognition,  he 
recollects  that  their  number  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  pence  in  a  sovereign,  and  hands 
over  that  coin  to  Mr  Charlesworth,  the  excellent 
master,  to  be  by  him  reduced  to  coppers  and 
distributed.** 

But  of  all  the  institutions  begun  by  C.  H. 
Spui^eon,  that  of  the  Pastors'  College  has  most 
closely  recommended  itself  to  his  prayers,  and 
sympathy,  and  work.  This  College  was  com- 
menced without  any  Idea  on  the  part  of  the 
founder  that  it  would  grow  and  expand  as  it 
has  done.  The  raiatm  d!9tre  of  the  college 
may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  founder: 
'**niere  were  springing  up  around  me,  as  my 
own  spiritual  children,  many  earnest  joong 


men  wbo  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  yet  with  half  an  eye  it  oonld  be 
seen  that  tbeir  want  of  education  would  be  a 
sad  hindrance  to  them.  It  was  not  in  my  heart 
to  bid  them  cease  their  preaching ;  had  I  done 
so  they  would  in  all  probability  have  ignored 
my  recommendation.  As  it  seemed  that  preach 
they  would,  though  their  attainments  were  very 
slender,  no  other  course  was  open  but  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  for 
the  work.  ...  I  thought  the  Calvinism  of 
the  theology  nsually  taught  to  be  very  doubtful, 
and  the  fervour  of  the  generality  of  the  students 
to  be  far  behind  their  literary  attainments.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  preachers  of  the  gnnd  old 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  ministers  suitable  for  the 
masses,  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
stitution where  preaching  and  divinity  woald 
be  the  main  objects,  and.  not  degrees  and  other 
insignia  of  human  learning.  1  felt  that  without 
interfering  with  the  laudable  objects  of  other 
colleges,  I  could  do  good  in  my  own  way.  These 
and  other  considerations  led  me  to  t^e  a  few 
tried  young  men,  and  to  put  them  under  some 
able  minister  that  he  might  train  them  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  other  knowledge  helpful  to 
the  understanding  and  proclamation  of  the 
truth."  A  fit  tutor  was  found  in  Mr  Geon^ge 
Rogers,  and  afterwards  a  complete  staff  of  tutors 
was  added.  The  College  grew  rapidly,  and  the 
number  of  students  was  advanced  from  one  to 
forty,  and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred.  I>ifilcalty 
was  experienced  at  first  in  procuring  suflident 
funds  to  go  on  with,  yet  these  funds  increased 
as  the  need  enlarged,  till  in  1869  the  income 
stood  at  £1869.  The  usual  period  of  study  for 
each  student  is  two  yean;  this  Sa  lengthened 
to  three  or  four  years  as  cireumstances  may  re- 
quire. Devotional  habits  are  cultivated  amongst 
the  students,  and  they  are  each  expected  to 
engage  in  as  much  evangelistic  work  as  the 
pressure  of  their  other  studies  will  allow,  lliey 
are  boarded  out  for  the  most  part  in  twos  and 
threes  amongst  the  friends  around  the  Tabe^> 
nacle.  This  secures  that  they  shall  be  accus- 
tomed to  family  habits,  mix  in  fair  society,  and 
also  that  they  do  not  live  too  far  apart  fkwm  the 
struggles  of  everyday  life.  At  first  the  CoUese 
met  in  rooms  below  the  Tabernacle^  but  now 
commodious  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £15,000,  with  suitable  classrooms^ 
library,  and  other  accessories.  Upwards  of  490 
men  trained  in  the  College  have  become  paaton 
in  connection  with  the  Baptist  denominatioa. 
Upwards  of  £5000  a  year,  or  £120  a  week,  la  t^ 
quired  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  Colportage  Association,  of  which  Mr 
Spurgeon  acts  as  president,  employs  abov* 
sixty  agents  in  twenty-seven  oountiea,  in  the 
dissemination  of  pure  literature.  Mn  Spnx^gvoa 
looks  after  a  book  fund  for  supplying  poor 
pastors  with  theological  work^ 

As  an  author,  Mr  Spurgeon  has  beeD  also 
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signally  racoenfaL  In  addition  to  the  monthly 
iisne  of  a  periodical  called  the  Sword  and 
Trowdf  and  to  his  weekly  aermons,  which  are 
widely  cirealated  throaghout  G^reat  Britain  and 
America,  and  which  have  been  translated  into 
Dateh,  German,  Swedish,  and  French;  many 
useful  and  practical  Christian  treatises  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  The  best  known  of  these 
books  are  "John  Ploughman's  Talk,"  which  is 
Ktcy,  hnmorous,  and  sensible;  "The  TVeasnry 
of  David/'  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms;  and 
his  magn'um  opus,  the  "Interpreter,"  a  book 
of  family  prayer;  "Morning  by  Morning,"  and 
"Evening  by  Evening,"  containing  daily  read- 
ings after  the  manner  of  Bogatzsky's  "Trea* 
sury;"  "Feathers  for  Arrows,"  a  series  of 
illnstrations  for  the  nse  of  teachers  and 
iweachers;  "Lectures  to  my  Students,"  and 
"  Commenting  and  Commentaries,"  eta 

A  UOWnSQ  IN  THB  TABERNACLB.* 

It  is  spring-time,  the  sun  is  high  in  the 
heavens;  but  within  the  building  the  gas  is 
burning,  while  the  view  is  partially  interrupted 
by  a  misty  atmosphere  in  sympathy  with  the 
slight  fog  without  doors.  The  immense  area, 
which,  to  a  stranger,  might  appear  to  be  already 
nearly  filled,  must  undergo  the  process  of  filling 
till  it  is  packed.  The  movements  of  the  people 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  motion  of  a 
•warm  of  insects,  not,  however,  eager  and  im- 
patient like  the  crowd  outside;  for  the  new 
arrivals  are  merely  taking  up  their  regularly- 
appointed  places.  Onward  move  the  great 
hands  of  the  giant  clock  overhead,  until  they 
point  to  10.40,  when  we  witness  a  transforma- 
tion scene  both  lively  and  extensive.  Hitherto 
the  "regulars"  and  "irregulars"  had  leisurely 
entered  by  side-doors,  with  the  comfortable  con- 
sciousness of  being  privileged  persons ;  but  now 
all  the  main  fh>nt  entranoea  are  opened  at  onoe, 
and  in  pour  the  broad  living  streams,  to  occupy, 
to  the  last  inch,  the  standing  room  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  already  overcrowded  building. 
Look  this  way  or  that  way,  or  take  a  general 
view,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  distinguish  between 
aisles  and  pews.  The  new  comers  are  manifestly 
a  little  excited  in  their  anxiety  to  find  seats; 
and  yet  the  bustle  is  not  altogether  like  any 
other  bustle  which  is  witnessed  in  public  build- 
ings. The  coughing,  talking,  and  feet  shuffling, 
produce  a  compound  sound  peculiar  to  the  Taber- 
nade;  and  this  is  instantly  hushed  when  Mr  Spur- 
geon  appears  on  the  platform.  •  .  .  When  the 
first  word  of  the  service  is  uttered,  the  multitude 
of  faces  are  all  turned  in  one  direction— towards 
the  preacher.  Those  who  occupy  seats  in  proxi- 
mity to  Mr  Spurgeon's  table,  may  perfaape  have 
observed  that  the  tones  of  his  voice  seem  to  be 

*  From  ''Twelve  BeallsUc  Sketches  of  Mr  Spur- 
geon."    London :  James  Clarke  A  Go. 


nicely  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  who 
are  near,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  farther 
away.  To  persons  sitting  near  they  are  never  un- 
pleasantly loud;  to  those  in  the  remotest  comer 
they  are  loud  enough,  while  they  are  never 
indistinct.  Not  that  so  vast  a  concourse  can  be 
addressed  even  by  a  man  of  the  greatest  living 
power,  without  a  strong  effort,  though  in  this 
instance,  the  strain  is  barely  observed  even  by 
those  who  listen  immediately  beneath  the  clock. 
As  seen  from  the  deacons'  standpoint,  it  is  also 
interesting  to  note  how  the  leviathan  congrega- 
tion allows  itself  to  be  managed.  It  is  subject 
to  certain  influences,  as  if  it  were  one  great  being 
instead  of  six  thousand  atoms.  It  has  its  re- 
cognised coughing  times ;  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledging a  touch  of  humour,  it  smiles  like  one 
vast  creature  which  is  particularly  sensitive. 
Then  it  sings  "  faster  "  or  "  slower  "  according  to 
directions,  and  is  in  all  respects  most  admirably 
managed. 

While  reading  the  concluding  verse  of  "Bock 
of  Ages"  the  pastor  is  visibly  affected,  just  as 
a  few  minutes  before  he  seemed  to  catch  and 
diffuse  the  spirit  of  "that  wonderful  Gospel 
chapter,"  Isaiah  Iv.  Anon  the  quiet  earnest- 
ness of  the  sermon  seems  to  extend  its  influence 
throughout  the  entire  space  of  the  building, 
until  the  rapt  attention  of  the  crowd  as  they 
listen  to  exposition  and  appeal  based  on  the 
words,  "Without  money  and  without  price,"  is 
found  to  kindle  feelings  akin  to  actual  awe. 
To  handle  what  are  called  commonplace  or 
hackneyed  texts  in  a  manner  strikingly  original 
is  the  forte  of  a  great  man ;  the  ability  to  do 
this  with  consummate  art,  is  characteristic  of 
the  genius  of  Mr  Spurgeon. 

AN  EVENIKO  IN  THE  TABERNACLE.* 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  Mr  Spni^eon, 
strangely  at  variance  with  entreaties  on  the 
same  subject  more  usual  in  other  places  of 
worship,  the  congregation  at  tlie  Tabernacle  on 
Sunday  night  scrupulously  refrained  from  at- 
tending the  service.  The  request  was  preferred 
on  the  preceding  Sunday  in  furtherance  of  a 
scheme  recently  devised  by  Mr  Spurgeon  with 
the  object  of  acquiring  fresh  ground  to  work  in. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  the  vast  building  familiarly 
known  in  London  as  the  "Tabernacle"  is 
crowded  to  its  doors  for  the  most  part  by 
regular  aeat-holders,  only  the  fringe  of  the 
great  audience  being  made  up  of  the  outside 
public.  Mr  Spurgeon  resolved  to  ask  his  con- 
gregation four  times  a  year  to  stay  away  from 
the  place,  and  leave  it  free  to  all  comers.  The 
doors  of  the  Tabernacle  are  usually  thrown  open 
at  six  o'clock;  but  this  night  a  crowd  began  to 
assemble  at  half-past  five,  and  by  ten  minutes 
to  six  it  had  grown  so  dense  that  in  order  to 
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prevent  its  overflowing  beyond  the  nilings,  and 
so  interfering  with  the  street  traffic,  the  doors 
were  straightway  opened.  In  little  more  than 
a  qaarter  of  an  hoar  every  seat  appeared  to  be 
oocnpled,  and  by  a  qoarter-past  six  the  aisles 
were  thronged,  and,  to  the  inexperienced  ob- 
server, the  problem  of  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  stream  that  still  ponred  in  through  a 
dozen  opened  doors  seemed  insoluble.  But  the 
deacons  and  pew-openers  at  the  Tabernacle  have 
by  constant  practice  obtained  a  remarkable 
degree  of  perfection  in  packing  a  crowd.  They 
found  odd  seats  here  and  there  in  the  long  rows 
of  pews;  they  filled  the  benches  running  all 
round  the  walls ;  they  got  a  few  more  on  the 
platfoim  beneath  the  preacher's  desk;  and,  all 
this  done,  flaps  were  let  down  firom  either  side 
of  the  benches  opening  in  the  various  aisles, 
and  hereon  alone  were  disposed  a  number  of 
people  who,  in  one  of  the  old  churches  now 
disappearing  from  the  city,  would  comprise  a 
startlingly  large  Sunday  congregation.  All 
classes  were  represented,  from  the  lady  in  silk 
to  the  wearer  of  carefully-preserved  print  calico, 
and  from  the  man  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen 
to  the  costermonger  ineffectually  disguised  in  a 
frock-coat. 

At  half-past  six  precisely  Mr  Spurgeon  ap- 
peared, making  his  way  through  the  crowd  that 
blocked  the  approaches  to  the  platform,  level 
with  the  lower  gallery,  from  which  he  preaches. 
At  this  moment  the  interior  presented  a  spectacle 
such  as  it  would  be  diflicult  to  match  amongst 
Sunday  evening  gatherings.  The  Tabernacle 
was  built  to  seat  six  thousand  persons^  This 
night  the  numbers  present  were  nearer  seven 
thousand,  for  up  and  down,  from  ground-floor 
to  the  spacious  galleries,  there  was  not  a  square 
yard  of  available  room  unoccupied.  This  was 
at  half-past  six,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
later  a  constant  stream  of  people  arrived  at  the 
gates,  taking  a  desperate  chance  of  finding  ad- 
mission. In  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  these 
a  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall, 
which  speedily  became  full  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. Mr  Spurgeon  opened  the  service  by  a  brief 
prayer.  Then,  upon  his  invitation,  the  whole 
congregation  rose,  and  with  hearty  goodwill 
sang  the  "Old  Hundredth."  There  is  no  organ 
at  the  Tabernacle,  a  gentleman  stepping  for^ 
ward  from  Mr  Spurgeon's  side  and  raising  the 
tune.  But  after  the  first  note  of  the  first  verse 
his  voice  was  heard  no  more,  being  lost  in  the 
mighty  sound  of  thousands  of  voices  that  rolled 
forth  the  familiar  tune,  waiting  for  no  signal 
and  owning  no  leadership.  After  this  Mr  Spur- 
geon read  a  portion  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Matthew,v  choosing  as  an  appropriate  exordium 
the  fifteenth  verse,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 
let  him  hear."    The  reading  of  what  elsewhere 


would  be  called  tiie  lesson  was  accompanied  by 
a  running  commentary  of  homely  explanation 
and  earnest  exhortation.  Another  hymn,  heartily 
joined  in  by  the  congregation,  a  second  and 
longer  prayer,  and  then  Mr  Bpuxgeon  began  to 
preach,  or  rather  to  talk  to  the  manifestly  inter- 
ested crowd. 

He  took  as  his  text  the  three  last  verses  of  the 
chapter  fVom  which  he  had  read,  and  spoke 
about  it  in  a  simple  and  at  times  passionately 
earnest  manner  for  the  space  of  fifty  minutea. 
The  sermon  was  singularly  free  from  those  un« 
conventionalities  of  style  which  occasionally 
mark  Mr  SpuTgeon*s  pulpit  utterances.  *'  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  was  the  burden  of  the 
text,  and  the  preacher  was  content  with  reiter- 
ating and  varying  this  invitation,  insisting  on 
the  illimi1»bility  of  the  proffered  welcome,  and 
dwelling  on  the  perfection  of  the  promised  rest. 
Twice  only  did  he  vary  his  discourse  by  the 
introduction  of  illustrations  in  parable  fann, 
which  he  is  much  accustomed  to  use  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  text.  One  of  these  was 
short,  and  contained  within  itself  the  main 
argument  of  the  discourse.  "  There  is  a  doctor 
who  visits  you,"  he  said.  "You  have  called 
him  in  because  you  are  feeling  very  ill,  and  the 
first  thing  he  says  to  you  is,  '  Do  you  trust  me 
entirely?*  Tou  say,  'Oh,  yes,  doctor,  I  trust 
you  entirely.'  'Very  w^;  now  tell  me  what 
you  eat  and  what  you  drink.*  Tou  tell  him, 
and  he  declares  that  you  are  eating  and  drinking 
the  very  things  that  feed  your  disease^  He  tells 
you  you  ttiust  give  up  those  things,  and  asks 
you  if  you  will  take  some  medicine  he  will  send 
you.  Oh,  yes,  you  will  do  everything  he  tells 
you,  and  he  goes  away.  A  few  days  after  he 
calls  again,  and  finds  you  worse.  '  Why,  how 
is  this?'  he  says;  'your  disease  is  getting  a 
firmer  hold  upon  you.'  But  when  he  oomes  to 
inquire,  he  finds  tiiat  you  have  been  going  on 
eating  and  drinking  the  same  things  as  before. 
'  Did  you  take  the  medicine  f '  '  Well,'  you  say, 
'  I  Just  tasted  it,  but  found  it  was  nasty,  and 
there  it  is.'  Then  the  doctor  knows  that  you 
have  not  trusted  him,  and  he  goes  away  aoirow- 
fol;  for  h6  knows  that  without  that  trust  he 
can  do  you  no  good.  It  is  juat  so  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Tou  must  trust  Him  entirely  and 
do  everything  He  tells  you,  for  those  are  tlra 
sole  conditions  upon  which  He  will  give  70a 
rest." 

This  was,  in  brief,  the  sermon.  Its  ftiller 
recital  was  listened  to  throughout  with  never- 
faltering  attention  by  the  great  congregation, 
to  whom,  seated  or  standing  in  whatever  remote 
comer  of  the  hall,  the  preacher's  sonorona  tonea 
were  as  audible  as  if.  he  were  speaking  to  then 
across  a  table. 
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ABNOLD,  HATTHEW,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Dr  Arnold  of  Bugby.  He  was  born  at 
Laleham,  near  Staines»  24th  December  1822, 
and  edacated  at  Winchester,  Bogby,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  His  college  career  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one ;  he  gained  the  Newdigate  prise 
for  English  verse  in  1843,  graduated  in  honours 
in  1844,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College 
in  1845.  While  secretary  to  the  late  Lord 
Lansdowne,  his  first  volume  of  poems,  "The 
Strayed  Beveller,"  was  issued.  In  1851  he 
received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Lay 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  under  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  In  1853  he  issued  "  £m- 
pedocles  on  Etna,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  a  collection  and  selec- 
tion of  his  previous  poems.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  In 
1859-60  he  acted  as  Foreign  Assistont  Com- 
missioner in  the  inquiry  on  the  educational 
system  of  France,  Gk^many,  and  Holland.  In 
1865  he  again  visited  the  Continent  on  behalf  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  Middle-Class  Educa- 
tion, to  gather  information  respecting  foreign 
schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  He  is 
an  LL.D.  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  Oxford,  and  has  received  the  order  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Crown  of  Italy  from  the  King  of 
Italy.  His  other  principal  works  are:  '*Mer- 
ope,*'  a  tragedy,  issued  in  1858 ;  *<0n  Transla- 
ting Homer,"  three  lectures,  1861 ;  "  Enays  in 
Criticism,'*  prose  contributions  to  magazine 
literature,  1865;  "Lectures  on  the  Study  of 
Celtic  Literature,"  1868 ;  "New  Poems,"  1868 ; 
"Culture  and  Anarchy,"  1870;  "St  Paul  and 
ProtesUntism,"1870;  "Friendship's  Garland," 
1871;  "Literature  and  Dogma:  an  Essay  to- 
wards a  better  apprehension  of  the  Bible,"  1873 ; 
"God  and  the  Bible:  A  Beview  of  Objections 
to  *  Literature  and  Dogma ; ' "  "  Last  Essays  on 
Church  and  Beligion."  Mr  Arnold  has  edited  a 
selection  from  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 
and  a  selection  fh>m  his  own  poems  appears  in 
the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series. 

BAILET,  PHILIF  JAHE8,  the  poet,  was  bom 
at   Nottingham,    22d   April   1816.      He   was 


educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Glasgow 
University.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in 
1838,  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1835,  and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  bar.  Having 
no  heart-love  for  legal  work,  much  of  his  leisure 
time  was  spent  in  reading  a£  home  and  in  the 
libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and  liincoln's 
Inn.  From  early  years  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
composition  of  verse ;  "  Festus,"  his  great  poem, 
was  conceived  and  planned  in  1836,  and  published 
in  1889,  when  the  poet  was  in  his  twenty-third 
year.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  marvel- 
lous achievement  of  its  kind  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  so  early  an  age.  Since  its  first  publica- 
tion, every  subsequent  edition  has  been  corrected 
and  altered  by  the  author.  A  revised  and  altered 
edition,  being  the  tenth,  was  published  in  1877. 
Mr  Bailey's  other  poems  are:  "The  Angel 
World,"  "The  Mystic,"  1855;  "The  Age,"  a 
satire,  in  1858;  and  "The  Universal  Hymn/' 
in  1867  Mrs  Browning,  in  writing  to  Mr  B. 
H.  Home,  expressed  herself  regarding  "Festus" 
in  these  terms:  "The  misfortune  of  the  poem 
is,  that  it  is  formed  upon  Goethe's,  and  has  thus 
no  originality  of  design.  Its  fault  is  an  extra- 
ordinary inequality,  so  that  really  one  falls 
down  precipices  continually,  and  from  pinnacles 
of  grandeur  into  profundities  of  badness.  Parts 
of  the  poem  are  as  bad  and  weak  as  is  well 
possible  to  conceive  of.  .  .  .  But  when  all 
is  said,  what  poet  stuff  remains !  what  power  I 
what  fire  of  imagination  worth  the  stealing  of 
Prometheus.    A  trae  poet  indeed." 


BAKER,  BIB  SAKUEL  WHITE,  KCB., 
F.B.8.,  the  great  African  traveller,  the  son  of 
Samuel  Baker,  Thomgrove,  Worcestershire,  was 
bom  in  1821.  Being  educated  as  an  engineer, 
at  an  early  age  he  showed  a  desire  to  travel, 
and  went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  was  partly  occu- 
pied in  oiganising  an  agricultural  settlement. 
Fond  also  of  sport  and  adventure,  he  published 
"The  Bifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon,"  1854,  and 
"Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon,"  1855. 
In  1860  he  married  a  young  Hungarian  lady, 
daughter  of  F.  Von  Sass,  who  has  since  accom- 
panied him  in  many  of  his  wanderings.     In 
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1861  he  went  to  Africa  with  the  view  of  fonn- 
ing  an  expedition  to  meet  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  at  the  sonrces  of  the  Nile.  On  reaching 
Ehartilm,  he  organised  his  expedition  to  the 
Great  White  Nile.  SUrting  ftom  Khartum 
with  his  attendants,  Gondoroko  was  reached  in 
1863.  Here  he  met  Speke  and  Grant,  whom  he 
relieved.  They  informed  him  of  their  discovery 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  also  that  the 
natives  had  told  them  of  another  great  lake. 
With  his  brave  wife  he  set  out  in  search  of  this 
new  lake,  and  after  passing  through  some  re- 
markable adventures  they  gained  a  sight  of  the 
lake,  which  he  named  the  Albert  Nyanza,  14th 
March  1864.  For  the  relief  of  Spoke  and  Grant, 
Baker  in  1864  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society ;  and  on  10th  November 
1866,  he  was  knighted.  He  headed  an  expedition 
of  1500  picked  troops  in  1869,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Khedive,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  on 
the  White  Nile.  On  this  expedition  Bari  and 
Unyoro  were  annexed  to  Egypt  His  chief 
works  are:  "The  Albert  Nyanza,"  1866 ;  "The 
Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,"  1871;  "Is- 
mailia,"  1874 ;  etc 

BLAOK,  WHUAM,  a  skUfVil  and  favourite 
modem  novelist,  was  trained  as  a  journalist 
Bom  in  Glasgow  in  1841,  he  was  educated  at 
various  private  schools.  Mr  Bbck  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  the  London  Jtevisw^  and  afterwards  of 
the  JBxaminer,  His  best  known  novels  are: 
"  In  Silk  Attire,"  1868 ;  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth," 
1871>  the  latter  of  which  is  now  in  its  eleventh 
edition.  His  other  novels  are :  "Love  or  Mar- 
riage," "Kilmeny,"  "The  Monarch  of  Mincing 
Lane,"  "Three  Feathers,"  "Lady  Silverdale's 
Sweetheart,  and  Other  Stories,"  "Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Phaeton,"  1873 ;  a  sequel  to  the 
latter  is  called  "Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly ;" 
"The  Princess  of  Thule,"  1873 ;  "The  Maid  of 
Killeena,  and  Other  Stories,"  1874;  "Madcap 
Violet,"  1877 ;  and  "Macleod  of  Dare,"  1878.  Mr 
Rnskin  has  expressed  himself  in  terms  of  warm 
commendation  of  "The  Strange  Adventures  of 
a  Phaeton,"  describing  it  "as  a  very  delightfW 
and  wise  book  of  its  kind ;  very  full  of  pleasant 
play,  and  deep  and  pure  feeling;  much  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  best  points  of  German 
character;  and,  last  and  least,  with  pieces  of 
description  in  it  which  I  should  be  glad,  sel- 
flshly,  to  think  inferior  to  what  the  public 
praise  in  'Modem  Painters;'  I  can  only  say, 
they  seem  to  me  quite  as  good." 

BLACKIS,  JOHN  ^TUABT,  PkY>fes8or  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the 
moet  accomplished  and  versatile  of  living  Scot- 
tish authors.  He  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
scholar.  He  has  travelled  much,  and  has  been 
a  carefiil  and  thoughtful  observer  of  men  and 
things.  His  finely-strnng  nature  is  cultured  in 
a  very  high  degree  by  habitual  contemplation  of 


all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  in  nature,  in  lite- 
rature, and  in  art ;  and  his  writings  reflect  bia 
character  with  singular  clearness.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  buoyancy  about  them  all,  indica- 
tive of  free  and  healthy  intellectual  life  in  the 
¥rriter,  and  peculiarly  suggestive  and  stimulat- 
ing to  the  reader.  Professor  Blackie  is  an  emin- 
ently independent  thinker;  remarkably  free 
iVom  conventionalism  in  his  nv>de  of  dealing 
with  his  subjects,  and  vigorous  and  enthusiastic 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  principles  he  adopts.  The 
son  of  an  Aberdeen  banker,  he  was  bom  in 
Glasgow  in  July  1809,  and  educated  at  Man* 
schal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  After  a  complete  coune  of  uni- 
versity training  in  Scotland,  he  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, and  prosecuted  his  studies  for  sev^cni 
years  at  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  and  finally  in  Rome. 
He  thus  acquired  a  thorough  command  of  the 
languages  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  topography  as  well 
as  the  literature  of  these  countries.  His  keen 
artistic  instinct  led  him  to  study  with  mon 
than  usual  care  the  roasteipieoes  of  ardutecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  with  which  the  Conti* 
nental  cities  abound.  In  the  preface  to  one  of 
his  works,  published  in  1858,  he  makes  tha 
following  reference  to  his  life  at  this  period: 
"About  twenty-five  years  ago,  after  rsturaisg 
from  a  prolonged  residence  in  Germany  sad 
Italy,  and  with  my  head  full  of  pictarei^ 
statues,  churches,  and  other  beautify  objeets, 
I  naturally  began  to  speculate  on  the  subject  of 
beauty  generally,  and  to  attempt  to  reduce  my 
multifarious  observations  to  general  principlesi 
I  still  possess  among  my  manuscripts  a  complete 
scheme  of  a  large  work  on  sdsthetical  philosophy, 
drawn  out  by  me  at  that  time.  But,  being  con- 
vinced afterwards,  that  the  British  mind  is  re- 
markably intolerant  of  big  books  on  tbeorstl- 
cal  subjects,  I  allowed  the  projected  work  to 
drop. "  *  In  1834  Mr  Blackie  published  a  metri- 
cal translation  of  Faust  The  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one;  but  it  was  achieved  witli 
such  success  that  Mr  George  Henry  I<ewes,  the 
biographer  of  Goethe,  and,  perhaps,  the  man  fin 
all  England  who  is  best  acquainted  witk  his 
works,  pronounced  it  to  be,  in  some  respecta, 
the  best  existing  translation  of  that  wonderfol 
poem.  We  have  often  heard  the  profesaor  him- 
self, however,  denounce  the  book  as  raw  and 
juvenile ;  and  we  understand  he  has  thonMighly 
revised  the  translation,  and  r»-writtea  whole 
scenes,  and  that  the  remodelled  work  Um  now 
ready  for  the  press.  In  the  same  year  Mr 
Blackie  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar;  bst  be 
did  not  prosecute  the  profession  to  pnetual 
ends.    He  became  an  extenaiTe  eontribatar  to 


*  '* On  Beauty:  lliree  Disconnas,  delivered  in  tbe 
University  of  Edioburgih.  With  an  Exposition  off 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Beautiful  seoordlng  to  Hato." 
Edinbuzgh,  1858. 
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the  reviews  and  other  periodicals,  and  continued 
to  be  a  devoted  student  of  letters.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed 'Professor  of  Humanity  (Latin 
Literature)  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  a 
chair  which  he  filled  for  more  than  ten  years. 
While  there  he  published  a  translation  of 
iEschylus  in  English  verse,  which  received 
the  warmest  commendation  of  the  learned 
world,  and  led,  in  1852,  to  his  election  to  the 
Qreek  chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  spent  several  months  of  the  year  1853  in 
Greece,  perronally  examining  the  antiquities  of 
the  country,  thereby  acquiring  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  its  ancient  and  modem  history, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  language  as 
spoken  now  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  He  was 
the  first,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  in  the  face 
of  a  very  common  prejudice  of  academical  men, 
to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  Greek  is  jstill 
a  living  language;  and  he  has  done  much  to 
illustimte  the  ancient  Greek  by  comparing  it 
with  the  tongue  as  now  spoken.  Professor 
Blackie  is  an  admirable  teacher.  He  trains  his 
students  to  think,  while  many  professors  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere  impart  a  merely  mechani- 
cal knowledge  of  the  languages  they  profess. 
His  three  discourses  on  beauty,  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  are  excellent  speci- 
mens  of  true  academical  teaching.  They  are 
really  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely 
free  from  the  pedantry  of  learning.  ...  In 
a  note  appended  to  a  translation  of  part  of  the 
Platonic  dialogue,  he  says ;  "  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  do  not  translate  literally,  after  the  fashion 
of  moet  of  Bohn's  translators,  whose  system  of 
minute  and  verbal  accuracy,  whether  proceeding 
from  pedantic  affectation  or  tasteless  stupidity, 
has  done  more  harm  to  the  just  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  classical  writers  among  the 
general  public,  than  the  most  unlicensed  vague- 
ness which  so  often  characterised  the  handiwork 
of  English  translators.'*  A  teacher  who  has  the 
boldness  to  speak  thus  is  deserving  of  every 
respect;  and  his  teaching  is  of  more  practical 
utility  than  that  of  a  dozen  linguists  who  treat 
ancient  language  and  literature  as  a  mere  horUu 
tUcu8.  .  .  .  Professor  Blackie  has  done 
yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  of  university 
reform  in  Scotland,  and  he  still  labours  with 
unflagging  zeal  in  the  interests  of  education. 
Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty 
years  for  Scottish  universities ;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
happy  reform  which  has  taken  place.  School 
refonn  is  now  imperatively  required,  in  order 
that  young  men  before  entering  the  colleges 
may  have  the  opportunity,  each  in  hit  own  dis* 
trict  of  the  country,  of  acquiring  at  least  so 
much  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  as  shall 
enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  higher  tuition 
which  it  la  the  special  function  of  a  university 
to  impart  This  necessity  Professor  Blackie 
seen,  and  he  devotes  much  time  and  trouble 


to  press  on  the  needed  improvements.  While 
others  are  meditating,  he  is  generally  acting— 
an  '* excellent  thing"  in  a  professor.  .  .  . 
Professor  Blackie  is  a  reverent  and  devout 
worshipper  in  the  temple  of  nature ;  but  he  is 
far  from  being  a  puling  sentimentalist  or  a 
creed-bound  bigot  "  A  Sabbath  Meditation  in 
Arran"  opens  with  the  following  admirable 
lines  illustrative  of  this  feature  of  his  character: 

*'  The  8abb«th  hells  are  travelling  o'er  the  hill ; 
The  gentle  breese  acrosi  the  fresh-reaped  fields 
Blows  fitful ;  scarcely  on  the  broad  smooth  bay. 
With  full  white  gleaming  ssil  theslow  ship  moves 
Thin  iloat  the  clouds ;  serene  the  mountain  stands , 
And  aU  the  plain  in  hallowed  beauty  lies. 
Ood  of  the  Sabbath,  on  Thy  holy  day, 
Tls  meet  to  praise  Thee.    In  the  h!gh*domed  fane, 
Glorious  with  aU  ttie  legendary  pomp 
Of  pictured  saints,  where  skilful  singers  swell 
The  curious  chant,  or  on  the  lonely  hill. 
Where,  on  grey  cliff  and  purple  heather,  shines 
The  shadowless  sun  at  noon,  Thou  hear'st  alike. 
Vainly  the  narrow  wit  of  narrow  men 
Within  the  walls  which  priestly  lips  have  blest. 
In  the  fixed  phrases  of  a  formal  creed. 
Would  crib  Thy  presence :  Thou  art  more  than  all 
The  shrines  that  hold  Thee;  and  our  wisest  creeds 
Are  but  the  llspings  of  a  forward  child. 
To  spell  the  Infinite." 

This  "Meditation,"  and  another  poem  called 
"A  Psalm  of  Ben  More,"  remind  us,  in  some 
passages,  of  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  in  the  Yale  of 
Chamouni."  The  line  of  thought  pursued  is 
very  similar,  though  the  individuality  of  each 
writer  is  always  distinctly  preserved.  Cole- 
ridge's mind  had  no  practical  side.  Professor 
Blackie  is  intensely  practical  His  "  Psalm  of 
Loch  Duich,"  another  Sunday  meditation,  is  as 
good  a  practical  summary  of  religion  as  we  have 
found  in  books  or  from  pulpits : 

**  Haik  J  from  the  base  of  that  green  oopqr  knoll 
The  gentle  call  of  the  familiar  bell 
Invites  the  plaided  worshippers  to  join 
The  Sabbath  service,  solemn  and  severe. 
Of  Presbyterian  piety.    Oo  thou 
And  worship  with  them,  if  so  be  thy  heart 
Spontaneous  rising  to  the  source  of  good 
CUme  with  their  hymns,  and  thy  well-tutored  lips 
Spell  the  dread  mysteries  of  their  Iron  oreed 
With  awful  pleasure.    But  if  far  from  these 
Thy  spirit  dwells,  then  let  thy  song  ascend 
Apart,  with  mine,  upon  the  lonely  hills. 
God  numbers  not  the  heads  but  weighs  the  hearts 
Of  them  that  worship.    Here  nor  preacher  needs 
With  gusts  of  studied  passion  to  upstir 
Tb»  dull  heart's  stagnant  pool,  nor  with  set  styles 
To  train  thy  finite  mind  with  blind  embrace 
To  dutdi  the  Infinite ;  all  the  vasty  world 
Sublime,  the  living  temple  of  His  power 
Invades  thy  sense  and  oeonples  thy  thought 
There  have  fteen  /oels— «io  void  arid  voeanf  eovla, 
BiU  ey^per-evbtte,  ets^f-con^tmnding  viUt 
Soger  to  dovibt  and  etvdSoue  to  deny. 
Who  in  the  mi^ty  mafrd  t^HU  tooHte 
Owned  not  the  wtrkman;  let  nteh  pae$;  tut  thou 
WUh  open  eye  and  reeeretU  dinging  heart 
Worthip,  aad  with  purs  homage  qfconeent 
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Aoeept  Hit  doings.    What  Be  ia  He  ahowt. 
And  what  He  thatee,  interpreted,  becomes 
Thy  law  and  thy  religion;  thou  art  bound 
By  Him  as  by  the  duiin  that  bindsth  all." 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  ours,  not 
Professor  Blackie's,  and  we  have  emphasised  the 
lines  because  we  think  they  are  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  him.  In  addition  to  the  works  we 
have  mentioned.  Professor  Blackie  is  the  author 
of  many  others  of  learning  and  taste ;  he  has 
translated  ^omer's  Iliad  into  ballad  metre ;  and 
is  the  author  of  multitudinous  pamphlets  on  pro- 
fessional and  other  subjects.  He  has  also  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  in  the  summer  to  the  study  of 
the  Gaelic  language,  and  has  published  a  book 
on  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  which,  besides  a  philological  analysis 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue  as  now  spoken,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Ossianic  question,  contains  poetical 
versions  of  some  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in 
Gaelic  poetry.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
more  useful  Scotchman,  or  one  who  has  more 
honourably  earned  a  position  of  high  repute  in 
and  beyond  his  own  country.  His  recent  book 
on  **  Self-Culture,"  now  in  the  ninth  edition, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  youth.  Latterly, 
much  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  securing 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  Celtic 
chair  in  his  own  university.  The  people  have 
so  liberally  responded  to  his  appeals  for  money, 
that  his  purpose  may  now  be  considered  as 
accomplished.  As  a  scholar,  perhaps,  his  most 
original  achievements  are  his  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  Greek  accents,  and  his  philological 
analysis  of  the  Neo-Hellenio  language.  In  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  language,  and 
the  interpretation  of  myths,  he  has  taken  up  a 
decided  position  antagonistic  to  Professor  Max 
Miiller.  His  detailed  lucubrations  on  these  and 
cognate  subjects  were  published  in  a  separate 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "Hone  HellenicsB." 
His  "'Hellenic  Dialogues  "—Greek  and  English 
— have  been  welcomed  in  many  quarters,  as 
containing  excellent  materials  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  conversational  method  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  into  the  educational  practice  of  school 
and  college  in  this  country.*  The  professor 
spent  the  spring  of  1878  in  ESgypt 

BBADDOV,  MABT  SLIZABBTH  (Mrs  John 
Maxwell),  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  Braddon, 
solicitor,  was  bom  in  London  in  1837,  and  early 
in  life  began  to  contribute  to  periodical  litera- 
ture. Her  knowledge  of  sporting  events  and 
incidents  she  has  derived  from  her  father,  who 
was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  who  contributed 
to  the  Sporting  Magazine  nnder  the  noma  de 
plume  of  "Rough  Robin"  or  "Gilbert  For- 
rester." She  issued  a  volume  of  verse  in  1861 
under  the  title  of  "  Garibaldi,  and  Other.Poems." 

•  DubUn  UnkMrtUy  Magazine. 


For  the  stage  she  has  written  "Griselda"  and 
the  "Loves  of  Arcadia,"  a  comedietta  which 
was  produced  at  the  Royal  Strand  Theatre 
in  I860.  Her  first  successful  novel,  "Lady 
Audley*s  Secret,"  established  her  name  in  the 
front  rank  of  "sensational"  novelists.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  serial  called  Robin  Ooot^fellow,  now 
defunct,  and  was  immediately  successful  when 
issued  in  a  three  volume  form.  Dickens  ia  her 
favourite  author  amongst  novelists,  though  sho 
has  studied  closely  the  writings  of  Balzac, 
Bulwer,  and  George  Eliot  Si&oe  her  first 
successes,  besides  contributing  largely  to  Bel- 
gravia,  a  London  magazine  which  she  conducts, 
from  time  to  time  she  has  issued  the  following 
novels  in  rapid  succession :  * '  Lady  Lisle,"  "  Cap- 
tain of  the  Vulture,"  "Trail  of  the  Serpent," 
"  Ralph  the  Bailiff."  "Aurora  Floyd,"  "  Eleanor's 
Victory,"  "John  Marchmonfs  Legacy."  "Henry 
Dunbar,"  "  The  Doctor's  Wife,"  "  Only  a  Clod," 
"Sir  Jasper's  Tenant."  "The  Lady's  B£U^" 
"Rupert  Godwin,"  "Run  to  Earth,"  "Birda 
of  Prey,"  "  Charlotte's  Inheritance,"  "  Dead  Sea 
Fruit,"  "Fenton's  Quest,"  "To  the  Bitter 
End,"  "Lucius  Davoring,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  1878;  "Lost  for  Love,"  1874; 
"Taken  at  the  Flood,"  1874;  "An  Open  Ver- 
dict," 1878.  The  method  of  work  of  this  popu- 
lar novelist  is  thus  described  by  a  modem 
joumalist:  "The  hour  of  work  arrives — of 
quick  work,  too,  ^for  the  author  of  'Aurora 
Floyd'  rarely  writes  for  more  than  two  houn 
a  day.  This  may  not  seem  a  very  long  spell  of 
toil ;  but  in  Mrs  Maxwell's  case  the  stamping  in 
black  and  white  of  the  scene  or  subject  pre- 
viously thought  out  with  great  care  ia  rapidly 
performed,  the  two  hours  sufficing  for  the  pro- 
duction of  four  pages  of  letterpress.  Probably 
literature  has  no  more  earnest  devotee;  for 
apart  from  her  canter  in  Richmond  Park  and 
her  household  duties,  her  entire  time  is  devoted 
to  literature,  to  reading  omniverously,  to  think- 
ing out  new  subjects,  accumulating  facts,  acquir- 
ing technical  expressions,  and  inventing  illustia- 
tions.  Above  the  pretty  drawing-room,  ad- 
jacent to  the  grounds  where  stood  Pagoda 
House,  is  a  certain  blue  chamber,  tram  which 
the  profane  are  rigidly  excluded.  This  is  tha 
literary  workshop.  In  the  centre  of  tha  room  is 
a  great  square  table,  covered  with  books  of  refers 
ence  and  a  litter  of  pamphlets  and  papers,  odds 
and  ends  of  every  imaginable  kind.  There  is 
also  a  huge  office  table  and  an  upright  desk, 
vrith  a  regiment  of  drawers  opening  and  shutting 
simultaneously.  But  not  one  of  theso  aids  to 
composition  is  flavoured  by  Mn  Maxwell,  who 
prefers  an  eccentric  attitude  of  her  own.  By 
the  fireside  is  a  particulariy  low  unooaoLfortable 
chair.  In  this  the  novelist  huddles  herself  up, 
with  a  piece  of  thick  card-board  resting  <m  Iwr 
lap,  and  a  little  ink-bottle  held  firmly  agabst 
it  with  her  left  hand.  This  apparently  ersmped 
position  appears  to  be  favourablfl  to  the  com* 
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podtion,  for  the  pen  moves  over  the  great 
square  slips  of  paper,  and  the  corrections  are 
few  and  far  between.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  was  once  an  article  of  popular  belief  that  the 
caligraphy  of  literary  folk  was  the  worst  pos- 
sible qnality,  and  that  they  took  a  savage  de- 
light in  leaving  something  to  the  compositor's 
imagination.  This  has  ceased  to  be,  at  least, 
nniversally,  the  case  now.  Those  who  write  ^ 
great  deal  now,  ought  to  know  that  it  saves 
time  to  be  very  legible,  and  Mrs  Maxwell,  who 
has  written  more  than  ,thirty  three -volume 
novels  since  she  penned  the  'Trail  of  the  Sep- 
pent,'  writes  a  singularly  clear  hand  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  pen,  and  punctuates  most 
exactly.  In  the  handwriting  itself  there  is 
nothing  feminine— it  might  have  been  written 
by  the  adjutant  of  a  cavalry  regiment ;  but  the 
woman  peeps  out  in  the  tailor^s  thimble  which 
protects  the  middle  finger  from  the  brand  of 
ink.  Mrs  Maxwell  has  by  practice  reduced 
writing— the  mere  production  of  copy — ^to  a 
science.  From  the  outer  edge  of  the  pen  she 
has  turned  to  the  inner,  as  affording  more  rest  for 
the  hand,  and  has  systematically  reduced  the  size 
of  her  letters,  because  she  has  discovered  a 
truth  which  deserves  to  be  published — that  the 
massive  character  now  in  fashion  takes  more 
time  than  a  smaller  style,  because  the  writer 
must  cover  more  ground.  Having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privilege  of  seeing  Mrs  Maxwell 
at  work,  we  hardly  feel  in  revealing  a  secret 
without  which  the  information  we  have  supplied 
would  be  worthless.  There  is  '  copy '  all  over 
the  room,  as  there  are  pictures,  as  there  are 
books,  as  there  are  receipted  bills  and  house- 
keeping accounts,  but  the  'copy'  is  merely  the 
outward  expression,  the  visible  sign  of  work. 
Where  is  the  hidden  spring?  In  a  small  drawer 
carefully  locked,  repose  the  'skeletons'  of  the 
novelist  They  occupy  very  little  space,  these 
dry  bones,  to  be  afterwards  'clothed  on,'  as  Mr 
Tennyson  has  it,  with  flesh  and  blood,  light  and 
warmth,  life  and  atmosphere.  'Dead  Men's 
Shoes '  in  the  '  skeleton '  hardly  covers  a  couple 
of  pages,  and  there  has  evidently  been  much 
resetting  of  the  bones  and  rearrangement  of  the 
vertebrs.  The  difficulty  of  the  writer  is  not  in 
making  the  'skeleton,'  but  in  clinging  faithfully 
to  it  to  the  end.  As  the  work  goes  on  and  the 
creature  breathes  and  moves,  it  displays  an 
irrepressible  instinct  either  to  break  out  of 
bounds,  to  multiply  the  number  of  its  vertebne, 
or  to  abandon  the  higher  form  altogether  and 
dwindle  into  an  invertebrate  of  one  volume." 

BBOMTB;  0HAEL0TTB»  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bronte,  curate  of  Haworth,  Yorkshire, 
was  bom  in  1816.  Along  with  her  sisters  Anne 
and  Emily,  her  days  were  passed  in  seclusion, 
and  in  what  literary  culture  the  quiet  manse 
could  afford.  In  1846  the  three  sisters  issued 
a  volume  of  poems.     They  wrote  under  the 


assumed  names  of  Currer,  Acton,  and  EUis 
BelL  The  publication  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  created 
some  sensation  with  the  reading  public,  and  at 
once  gave  the  writer  high  rank  as  a  popular 
novelist  "  Shirley  "  and  "  ViUette  "  foUowed. 
In  1854  she  mamed  her  father's  curate,  the 
Ref.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  and  died  in  the 
following  year.  The  publication  of  her  life  by 
Mrs  Gaskell  raised  a  feeling  of  wonder  in  many 
minds  as  to  how  the  production  of  such  works 
of  fiction  had  been  possible  under  such  untoward 
circumstances,  and  also  the  amount  of  true 
culture  she  had  achieved.  A  fresh  memoir  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  issued  in  1877,  by  Mr  T. 
Wemyss  Beid.  We  learn  from  it  that  her 
father's  name  was  <»iginally  Prunty,  which  was 
altered  to  Bronte  when  he  left  Ireland  to  come 
to  England.  Throughout  his  whole  career,  he  is 
represented  as  selfish,  self-willed,  vain,  and 
habitually  cold  in  his  demeanour  towards  his 
family.  The  turning-point  in  Charlotte's  career 
is  represented  as  her  visit  to  Brussels,  and  not 
the  death  of  her  dissipated  brother  Bran  well. 

BBOUOBAM,  HENBT,  LORD,  son  of  Henry 
Brougham,  younger  of  Brougham  Hall,  West- 
moreland, was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1778  or 
1779.  He  was  sent  to  the  High  School,  and 
early  showed  signs  of  great  mental  precocity. 
He  went  to  the  university,  and  in  1796  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  the  JPhilosophieal  TranS" 
actions  on  "Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Inflection,  Reflection,  and  Colours  of  Light" 
After  the  publication  of  the  third  number  of 
the  JBdinburgh  Review  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  contributor,  and,  as  Lord  Jeffrey  after- 
wards said,  "did  more  work  for  us  than  any- 
body." The  Edinburgh  Review  is  said  to  have 
been  more  indebted  for  its  success  to  Brougham's 
versatile  pen  than  to  any  other  of  the  contri* 
butors.  Having  studied  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
he  went  to  London,  became  distinguished  for 
his  fearlessness  and  vehement  oratory,  and  in 
1810  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  and 
joined  the  Whig  opposition.  His  labours  in 
connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  are  worthy  the  everlasting 
remembrance  of  the  people  of  England.  In 
1830  Brougham  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  while  lus  name  was  merged  in 
that  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.  He  held 
office  for  four  years,  retiring  in  November  1884 
This  was  the  end  of  his  official  life,  but  he  be- 
came distinguished  as  an  author  and  law  re- 
former. He  died  7th  May  1868.  "Lord 
Brougham,"  says  Mr  R  H.  Hntton,  "was  the 
hundred-handed  Briareus  of  his  party.  There 
was  nothing  he  did  not  touch ;  nothing  he  did 
not  touch  with  some  temporary  effect  He  has 
not  exactly  an  intellect,  so  much  as  a  bundle 
of  ingenious  intelligences.  His  'prehensile' 
powers,  as  the  physiologists  call  the  powers  of 
catching  hold,  are  vast  and  numberless;  but 
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when  he  has  caught  hold  of  his  suhject,  he  does 
not  really  make  it  his  own.  His  intelligence 
was  to  the  calm  considerate  intellect  of  such  a 
man  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  for  example,  what  the 
spinal  ganglia  are  to  the  brain,  or  a  lot  of  little 
knots  of  active  ideas  to  the  calm  reflective 
depths  of  tranquil  judgment.  His  intellect  in 
this  respect  is  thoroughly  bourgeoia;  not,  of 
course,  that  intellect  admits  in  itself  of  any 
artificial  class  distinction,  but  that  Uie  want  of 
leisure  in  the  middle  class  tends  to  deprive  it  of 
that  unity  and  clearness  which  repose  and  time 
to  settle— time  to  let  the  lees  of  thought  sink  to 
the  bottom — ^give  to  equally  powerful  inteUeots 
among  the  aristocracy.  There  are  always  signs 
of  the  mud  stirred  up  by  over-haste  and  imper- 
fect fermentation  in  the  proper  bourgeois  in- 
tellect. And  all  these  symptoms  are  perceptible 
in  the  intellectual  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham. 
They  are  multifarious,  scrappy,  wanting  in 
depth  and  thoroughness— the  hand-to-mouth 
achievements  of  an  energy  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  thought  Lord  Brougham  once 
said  of  Newton,  that  all  his  investigations 
'  were  the  easy  and  natural  work  of  one  great, 
simple  mind,  versatile  in  the  direction  of  its 
efforts,  but  uniform  in  its  mode  of  operation; 
not  the  attempt  of  an  ordinary  intellect  strain- 
ing  at  universality  by  ambitious  mimicry  of 
different  talents.*  Here  Lord  Brougham  de- 
scribes Newton's  intellect  graphically  by  con- 
trast with  his  own.  .  .  .  liord  Brougham, 
as  we  all  know,  writes  on  refraction,  on  the 
integral  calculus,  on  natural  theology,  on  chem- 
istr}%  on  the  objects,  advantages,  and  pleasures 
of  science,  on  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients,  on 
colonial  policy,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on 
education,  on  the  statesmen  of  the  time  of 
George  UI.,  on  numberless  subjects,  in  fact, 
besides  laws,  so  that  it  was  falsely  said  of  him 
that  if  he  had  known  a  little  law,  he  would  have 
known  a  little  of  everything.  In  fact,  there  is 
probably  nothing  of  which  he  ever  did  know  so 
much  as  of  law ;  but  then  he  knew  too  much  of 
other  things  to  be  a  deep  lawyer.  Bis  mind 
has  something  cometary  about  it  A  loose 
straggling  tail  of  acquirements,  like  the  comet's 
'hair'  moving  with  brilliant  display  and  great 
velocity  over  the  sky  a  little  in  the  rear  of  a 
small  centre  or  head  which  dwindles  to  a  point- 
in  coxuparison  with  its  great  train — such  was 
the  impression  Lord  Brougham  made  on  the 
generation  which  best  knew  him.  A  hundred- 
handed  intellect  with  small  head;  a  body  of 
eccentric  orbit;  a  spasmodic  motive-power;  a 
destructive  sign  in  the  political  firmament — such 
was  Lord  Brougham." 

BROWN,  JOHN,  ILD. ,  F.R.aP.B. ,  etc,  a  son  of 
the  well-known  minister  and  theologian,  the  late 
Bev.  Dr  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  was  boni  at  Biggar, 
Lanarkshire,  September  1810,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  High  School  and  University  of 


Edinbui^gh.  The  works  by  which  he  is  best  known 
are  the  two  series  of  * '  Hora  Subsecivn,"  contain- 
ing the  inimitable  *'  Rab  and  his  Friends,'*  and 
"  Our  Dogs."  His  writings,  though  soanty,  have 
been  highly  appreciated  in  Britain  and  America. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  Witness,  the  North 
British  JUview,  Good  Words,  and  the  Scotsman, 
In  consideration  of  his  literary  merits,  a  pension 
of  £100  a  year  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 

BBOWNINO,  BOBEBT,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  contemporary  poets,  was  bom  at  Cam- 
berwell  in  1812,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  University  of  London.  His  first  acknow- 
ledged poem  was  "  Paracelsus,"  issued  in  1836. 
'*Pippa  Passes"  succeeded,  and  was  rather 
more  popular  than  the  previous  volume.  Three 
tragedies,  "Strafford"  (1843),  **8ordelio,"  and 
''The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,"  failed.  He  has 
issued  "  Men  and  Women,"  1856 ;  "  King  Victor 
and  King  Charles,"  "Dramatic  Lyrics,"  "Ee- 
tum  of  the  Druses,"  "Colombo's  Birthday," 
"  Dramatic  Romances,"  "  The  Soul's  Errand," 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Book ; "  "  Bahinstion's  Ad- 
venture, including  a  transcription  from  Euri- 
pides," 1871;  "Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
Saviour  of  Society,"  1871 ;  "  Fifine  at  the  Pair," 
1872 ;  "  Bed  Cotton  Night-cap  Country,"  1873; 
"  Aristophenes'  Apology,"  1875.  His  dramatic 
works  and  tragedies  have  been  issued  under  the 
title  of  "Bells  and  Pomegranates;"  his  later 
works  are :  "  Pacchiarotto,  and  how  he  worked  in 
Distemper,"  with  other  poems;  "The  Inn  Al- 
bum," "  La  Saisiaz,"  and  "  The  Two  Poets  of 
Croisic"  A  uniform  edition  of  his  works  has 
been  issued,  also  a  selection  from  the  same.  As 
is  well  known,  Mr  Browning  married  Miss  Eli- 
zabeth Barrett,  the  poetess,  in  1861.  How  she 
regarded  this  union  may  now  be  seen  in  Iter 
"  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  where  the 
gradual  growth  of  her  love  to  the  calm  of  con* 
sdous  possession,  may  bo  clearly  read  in  these 
verses. 


BUCHANAH,  BOBEBT,  poet  and  novelist, 
born  at  Caverswall,  Staffordshire,  18th  August 
1841,  and  educated  at  the  High  School  and  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  He  has  been  devoted  to  litera- 
ture from  an  early  age.  He  has  settled  inLondon, 
and  from  time  to  time  has  published  the  follow- 
ing poems:  "Undertones,"  1860;  "Idyls  and 
Legends  of  Inverbum,"  1865 ;  "  London  Poems," 
in  1866.  He  edited  and  published  "Wnysido 
Poems"  in  1868,  translating  the  Danish  ballads. 
His  other  works  an:  "St Abe"  and  "White 
Rose  and  Red,"  issued  anonymously;  "Napo* 
leon  FaUen:  a  Lyrical  Drama,"  1871;  "The 
Land  of  Lone,  induding  the  Cruise  of  the 
'Tern'  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,"  1871;  "The 
Drama  of  Kings,"  1871;  "Tha  Fleshly  School 
of  Poetry,"  an  attack  on  the  poems  of  Mr  D.  Gb 
Rossetti  and  Mr  A.  C.  Swinburne,  1872 ;  "  Master 
Spirits,"  1873.    He  has  also  published  a  ptiwa 
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romanoe,  *'The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.**  Mr 
Bachanan  ia  also  the  aathor  of  "A  Madcap 
Prinoe,**  a  tragedy  which  was  brought  out  at 
Sadler^s  Wells  Theatre,  and  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  at  the  Haymarket  in  August  1874b  A 
uniform  edition  of  his  works  has  been  issued  in 
five  Yolumes.  In  1878  he  appeared  as  the  editor 
of  a  high-class  weekly  and  monthly  journal 
called  lAghL  In  1870  Mr  Gladstone  conferred 
a  i>en8ion  of  £100  per  annum  upon  him  in  con- 
aideration  of  his  merits  as  a  poet  "To  our 
mind,'*  writes  Mr  R.  H.  Button,  "  after  long 
knowledge  of  his  poems,  they  seem  to  us  nearly 
perfect  of  their  kind,  realistic  and  idealistic  alike 
in  the  highest  sense.  Nor  has  the  voice  of  dumb 
wistful  yearning  in  man  towards  something 
higher — of  yearning  such  as  the  brute  creation 
seemed  to  show  in  the  Greek  period  towards  the 
human — found  as  yet  any  interpreter  equal  to 
Buchanan.*'  Mr  E.  C.  Stedman,  an  American 
critic,  writes:  "Judged  either  by  his  verse  or 
his  critical  writings,  Robert  Buchanan  seems  to 
have  a  highly-developed  poetic  temperament, 
wllh  great  earnestness,  strength  of  conviction, 
and  sensitiveness  to  points  of  right  and  wrong. 
Upon  the  whde,  he  represents,  possibly  more 
than  any  other  rising  man,  the  Scottish  element 
in  literature— an  element  that  stubbornly  retains 
its  characteristics.  Just  as  Scotch  blood  manages 
to  hold  its  own  through  many  changes  of  emi- 
gration, intermarriage,  or  long  descent  The 
most  prosaic  Scotsman  has  something  of  the 
imagination  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  belong 
to  a  poet ;  the  Scottish  minstrel  has  the  latter 
quality,  at  least,  to  an  extent  beyond  ordinary 
comprehension.  He  wears  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve ;  his  wiVmU  and  self-consciousness  sub- 
ject him  to  charges  of  egotism ;  he  has  strong 
friends,  but  makes  as  many  enemies  by  telling 
against  other  people's  convictions,  and  by  zealous 
advocacy  of  his  own." 

BVBTOH,  JOHN  HILL,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at 

Aberdeen,  August  22,  1809.  He  studied  at 
Marischal  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  Apprenticed  to  law  work  for  a  time, 
he  left  his  native  city  and  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  passed  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1831.  His 
leisure  time  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  law,  his- 
tory, and  political  economy.  For  many  years 
he  contributed  to  the  Westtninater  Review,  the 
Edinburgh  HevieWf  and  BlaekufoocTa  Magazine. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Py'ison 
Board  of  Scotland  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govern- 
ment The  Queen  was  also  pleased  to  confer 
upon  him  the  old  office  of  "Historiographer 
Royal,'*  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
four  volumes  of  hie  "  History  of  Scotland."  The 
list  of  Mr  Burton'4  writings  is  a  long  and  miscel- 
laneous one.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: "life  and  Correspondence  of  David 
Hume,'*  1846;  "Lives  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat, 
and  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cnlloden,"  1847;  "  Poli- 


tical and  Social  Economy/'  1849;  "Narratives 
from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,"  1862;  "A 
Manual  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  a  "  History  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insurrection,"  the  "  Scot 
Abroad,"  and  the  "  Book  Hunter ; "  a  "  History 
of  Scotland,  fh>m  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688,"  in  seven  vols.  8vo ;  "A  His- 
tory of  the  British  Empire  during  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  etc 

BUBTOV,   OAPTAIN   BIOHABB   F.,  as  an 

author  and  explorer,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  of  living  men.  If  he  is  not 
travelling,  then  he  seems  to  be  writing,  and  if  he 
is  not  writing,  then  depend  upon  it  he  is  travel- 
ling. He  has  written  quite  a  small  library  of 
books  of  travel.  He  is  the  son  of  Lieut -Colonel 
Joseph  Netterville  Burton  of  Tuam,  Oalway, 
and  was  bom  in  1821.  He  entered  the  Indian 
army  in  1842,  and  became  a  captain  in  1857. 
He  then  served  five  years  in  Scinde  under  the 
late  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier.  He  has  travelled  in 
Arabia,  endeavouring  to  explore  it  in  the  guise 
of  an  Afghan  pilgrim ;  also  a  large  portion  of  the 
unexplored  regions  of  Africa  and  North  America. 
Along  with  Lieutenant  Speke,  he  penetrated  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  discovered  and 
explored  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  is  said  to  have 
acquired  no  less  than  thirty-five  languages  and 
diidects.  He  is  an  expert  at  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  as  a  huntsman.  After  acting  as 
British  consul  at  Fernando  Po  and  Damascus, 
he  filled  the  same  office  at  Trieste,  in  Austria. 
More  recently  he  again  visited  the  East  Hp 
has  written  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  sword, 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  his  own  art  of 
fencing,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  art  of 
arms.  He  is  of  middle  height,  fhime  rather 
powerful,  and  bronzed  with  exposure.  One 
result  of  his  stay  at  Damascus  has  been  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  "  Harem  Life  in  Syria," 
by  his  wife,  Isabel  Burton.  She  had  oppor- 
tunities, denied  to  her  more  adventurous  hus- 
band, of  visiting  the  interiors  of  the  harems ;  of 
describing  and  sympathising  with  the  life  led  by 
the  native  women;  and  she  has  written  in  a 
vivid  and  interesting  way  about  what  she  saw 
and  heard.  At  the  request  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  he  was  engaged  during  1876-77  in  ex- 
ploring the  gold  mines  of  Midian,  r^arding 
which  he  has  published  a  book.  His  chief 
works  are :  "  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage 
to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah,"  1855;  "The  Lake 
Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  1860;  "The  City  * 
of  the  Saints,"  1861 ;  "  AbeokuU ;  or,  the  Came- 
roon MounUins,"  1863 ;  "  Zanzibar,  City,  Island, 
and  Coast,"  1872;  "  Ultima  Thule,  a  Summer  in 
Iceland,"  1875;  "Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land," 
1876;  "  The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian,"  187a 

BUBBITT,  ELIHU,  was  bom  in  New  Britain, 
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Connecticut,  8tli  December  1810.  His  fother, 
who  was  a  shoemaker,  died  when  he  was  six- 
teen, and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith. 
During  his  apprenticeship  he  gained  a  know- 
ledge  of  English  literature,  and  began  the  study 
of  mathematics  in  his  twenty-first  year.  In 
spring  and  summer  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter  to  his 
studies.  He  gained  in  this  way  a  knowledge 
of^Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
He  afterwards  studied  Italian,  German,  Portu- 
guese, Flemish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Icelandic,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Russian.  He  be- 
came, too,  a  successAiI  temperance  orator.  In 
1844  he  acted  as  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  in 
1846  came  to  England,  labouring  there  and  on 
the  Continent  in  the  interests  of  the  League  of 
Brotherhood,  an  association  for  the  abolition  of 
war.  Twenty-five  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent  in  England ;  part  of  this  time  he  acted  as 
U.S.  consul  at  Birmingham.  He  has  exerted 
hilnself  in  the  promotion  of  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  has  oontri- 
buted  to  different  periodicals,  and  advocated 
various  movements  for  the  bettering  of  the 
working-classes.  In  1875  he  was  resident  in 
New  Britain  teaching  Sanskrit  to  ladies.  His 
best  known  works  are :  "  Sparks  from  the 
Anvil,"  1848;  "OUve  Leaves, "1853;  "Thoughte 
on  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  1854 ;  "A 
Walk  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End,"  1865 ; 
in  1869,  "  Lectures  and  Speeches,"  "  The  Black 
Country  and  its  Green  Borders,"  "Ten  Minutes' 
Talk  en  all  Sorts  of  Topics." 

BTBON,  HENBT  J.,  actor  and  dramatist,  son 
of  Mr  Henry  Byron,  British  consul  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti,  is  a  native  of  Manchester.  He 
attended  a  school  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  went 
to  St  Peter's  College,  Eaton  Square;  of  which  he 
was  recently  elected  a  fellow.  Though  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  navy,  he  studied  medicine, 
but  soon  betook  himself  to  the  hard  life  of  a 
country  player.  Tired  of  this  life,  while  still 
young  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple.  Next  he 
took  to  play- writing ;  his  first  play  was  brought 
out  at  Buxton ;  his  fiirst  London  work  was  *'  Fra 
Diavolo,"  a  burlesque  played  by  Miss  Swan- 
borough  at  the  Strand  Theatre  in  1858.  Since 
that  time  he  has  written  upwards  of  a  hundred 
successful  burlesques  and  comedies.  Amongst 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  "  Maid  and  the 
Magpie,"  "Aladdin,"  "Esmeralda,"  "The Lady 
of  Lyons,"  "The  Prompter's  Box,"  "Daisy 
Farm,"  "The  Pilgrim  of  Love,"  "The  English 
Gentleman,"  "Not  such  a  Fool  as  He  Looks," 
"Cyril's  Success,"  "A  Fool  and  His  Money," 
"Our  Boys."  The  latter  comedy  had  the  im- 
mense run  of  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  nights 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London,  besides  hav- 
ing been  played  about  seven  hundred  times  in 
the  provinces.  For  a  time  Mr  Byron  edited  the 
CavMc  yeict,    A  novel  from  his  pen  appeared  in 


Tefnple  Bar,  called  "Paid  in  Full,**  which  has 
gone  through  three  editions.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed occasionally  to  Punekf  and  to  various 
dramatic  journals,  and  has  recently  undertaken 
the  editorship  of  a  monthly  humorous  jontnal 
called  Mirth, 

CHISHOLU,  MRS  OABOLDTB,  was  bom  at 

Wootton,  Northamptonshire,  about  1810.  Her 
father,  a  well-to-do  yeoman,  was  known  in  his 
county  for  a  philanthropic  disposition  and  a 
wisely-directed  energy  in  public  affairs ;  he  died 
young,  but  her  mother  gave  her  a  romarkably 
complete  training  and  an  exceptionally  thorough 
education.  In  her  twentieth  year  she  married 
Archibald  Chisholm,  Esq.,  of  Her  Majestjr's 
Indian  Army,  and  soon  left  England  with  him 
for  Madras.  Hero  she  l>egan  to  tend  young  girls, 
daughters  of  soldiers,  whose  morals  wero  en- 
dangered by  a  camp  life,  and  started  a  school  in 
which  they  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning 
and  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  The  "  School 
of  Industry"  succeeded,  and  is  carried  on  to  this 
day,  remaining  a  memorial  of  her  energy. 

In  1839  Captain  Chisholm  and  his  wife  de- 
parted for  Australia,  and  settled  in  Sydney. 
Emigration  was  new  then;  before  1886  the  land 
was  cultivated  by  men  who  had  been  trans- 
ported, and  the  flocks  were  tended  by  convicts. 
In  that  year  it  was  decided  that  no  more  pris- 
oners were  to  be  sent  to  Australia,  so  farmers 
and  stockowners  were  glad  to  hire  emigrants; 
and  it  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  a  clear  head 
and  vigorous  hand  were  wanted  to  counsel  and 
protect  the  young  girls  on  landing  in  a  new 
country,  and  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood.  Mn  Chisholm  established 
a  home,  and  had  an  uphill  fight,  as  she  received 
but  little  aid  from  others.  Gradually,  howevw; 
colonists  began  to  subscribe,  and  the  girU  were 
sent  to  the  country ;  but  ^e  journey  proved 
perilous,  and  many  were  afraid  to  go.  It  was 
then  that  she  began  a  series  of  most  entopriaiBg 
expeditions.  She  went  into  the  country  herself 
with  bands  of  girls,  sometimes  as  many  as 
eighty,  and  distributed  them  in  the  farmhonses 
of  the  interior  as  she  went  along.  She  paid  tlM 
expenses ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ehaxacter 
of  her  work,  it  is  on  record  that  sha  once  re- 
ceived en  masse  from,  a  ship  sixty-four  girls, 
who  had  a  trifle  over  14b.  between  them.  She 
took  them  up  country,  and  in  two  yean  most 
of  them  were  married,  and  evecy  one  had  kept 
her  character.  On  her  retum  to  Sydney  she 
opened  a  labour  market,  and  lent  moaey  to  take 
the  servants  to  their  employments;  and,  al- 
though she  advanced  £10,000,  to  the  honour  of 
the  emigrants  be  it  recorded,  she  nev^  lost  bat 
£10.  So  popular  was  her  ntine  and  pnrpoae 
that  when  she  appeared  at  an  inn  with  lier 
girls  she  found  shelter  without  change.  In  bar 
busy  life  she  wrote  "Pictures  of  Anstraliaii 
Emigrants,"  a  book  that  bad  an  enoimons  cde; 
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fllie  addressed  Earl  Grey,  Colonial  Secretary,  on 
'^emigration  and  transportation,"  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Government  to  send  out  the  wives 
and  families  of  convicts  who  were  on  ticket-of- 
leave.  She  even  herself  took  one  shipload, 
collected  from  nearly  all  the  unions  in  the  king- 
dom. This  was  a  most  noble  achievement  In 
the  canse  of  enlightened  humanity.  Mrs  Chis- 
holm  was  also  the  cause  of  much  reformation  in 
emigrant  ships ;  it  may  be  said  in  this  way  that 
sbe  anticipated  Mr  Plimsoll  and  forestalled  Miss 
Bye.  After  some  years'  experience  Mrs  Chis- 
holm  recognised  that,  if  crime  was  to  be  cor- 
rected at  home,  there  must  be  an  exodus  of 
those  whose  poverty  made  everything  a  tempta- 
tion. With  a  view  of  inducing  men  and  women 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  leave  overcrowded 
towns,  she  began  to  travel  and  take  notes,  and 
the  volume  entitled  "Voluntary  Information 
from  the  People  of  New  South  Wales,"  the 
result  of  this  labour,  is  both  curious  and  in- 
structive. In  1846  the  Chisholm  family  returned 
to  England,  the  colonists  presenting  her  with 
an  address  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns.  Anived 
in  England,  she  continued  her  good  work,  and 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  Government  In 
this  she  perfectly  succeeded,  for  Lord  Derby 
more  than  once  expressed  the  high  sense  he 
entertained  of  her  services  on  behalf  of  emi- 
grants, and  Mr  Lowe  declared  that  her  mission 
was  one  of  the  most  original  that  was  ever 
devised  or  undertaken  by  man  or  woman,  and  the 
object,  the  labour,  and  the  design  were  beyond 
all  praise.  In  all  her  toil  Mrs  Chisholm  never 
neglected  home  duties.  Her  six  children  and 
her  husband  possessed  her  untiring  love.  For 
some  years  before  her  death  she  was  a  confirmed 
invalid.  She  possessed  a  personal  character  of 
a  very  high  order ;  those  who  knew  her  best 
testify  to  a  heart  that  understood  woman's 
mission — she  never  recognised  pain  without  an 
effort  to  cure  it.* 

Mrs  Chisholm  died,  after  a  long  illness^  on 
the  25th  of  March  1877,  at  her  residence  in 
London. 

COBDSN,  BIGHABD,  was  bom  at  Dunford, 
near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  in  1804.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  a  London  warehouse,  and 
after  acting  as  a  commercial  traveller  for  a  short 
time,  became  a  partner  in  a  cotton  firm  at  Man- 
chester. He  all  the  while  took  a  deep  interest 
in  politics,  especially  in  the  Reform  BiU.  As 
the  result  of  a  tour  through  Egypt,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  States,  he  in  1834  pub- 
lished pamphlets,  entitled,  "  England,  Ireland, 
and  America,"  and  **  Russia."  In  1838  he 
devoted  all  the  enei^es  of  his  nature  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Stockport 
in  1841,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  in 
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1846  witnessed  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  He 
was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  in  1847.  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1859  offered  him  the  presidentship  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  he  did  not  accept  A 
baronetcy,  and  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  he 
also  declined.  "His  simple  and  manly  char- 
acter, and  his  kindly  disposition,"  says  a  living 
writer,  "attracted  attachment  and  goodwill. 
He  was  exempt  from  nearly  all  the  ordinary 
failings  of  self-taught  men  who  have  raised  them- 
selves from  an  obscure  position.  His  speeches 
were  expressed  in  the  purest  English,  and  he 
wrote  as  well  as  he  spoke."  He  died  in  London, 
2d  AprU  1865. 

COOS,  ELIZA,  the  popular  poetess,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1818.  She  was  the  niece  of  Alder- 
man Harmer,  founder  of  the  WUIdy  Dispatch, 
in  which  journal  many  of  her  poems  first 
appeared.  She  began  to  write  at  an  early  age, 
and  became  a  contributor  to  the  various  current 
periodicals.  A  collection  of  her  poems,  issued 
in  1840,  established  her  fame  with  the  public. 
She  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  joumal,  which 
made  its  appearance  weekly  from  1849  until 
1854.  This  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  failing  health.  An  illustrated 
edition  of  her  poems  was  issued  in  1860.  "New 
Echoes,  and  Other  Poems,"  was  published  in 
1864.  In  this  same  year  a  pension  of  £100  per 
annum  was  conferred  upon  her. 

CBUIKSHANK,  OEOBGB,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, 27th  September  1792.  He  inherited  artis- 
tic talent  from  his  father,  who  was  a  water-colour 
draughtsman  and  caricaturist  After  a  long 
life  of  fmitful  artistic  work,  he  died  in  London, 
Febraary  1, 1878.  "  George  Craikshank,"  says 
the  Bookseller  for  Maroh  1878,  "has  been  called 
the  successor  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson ;  but  in 
felicity  of  invention  and  satirical  humour  he  far 
surpassed  either  of  those  celebrated  and  now 
but  slightly  known  caricaturists.  When  Gillray 
died,  Cruikshank  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
and  had  already  made  a  name  as  a  caricaturist. 
When  Rowlandson  ^ied,  he  had  attained  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  and  had  arrived  at  a  height  of 
distinction  unsurpassed  by  either  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  amazing  industry,  the  per- 
severance, the  precocity,  and  the  originality  of 
Cruikshank  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
examine  the  wonderful  series  of  sketches  now 
exhibiting  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 
Among  them  are  thirteen  caricatures  bearing 
dates  between  1799  and  1800.  His  first  draw- 
ing was  thereforo  made  when  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age!  From  that  time  to  almost  the 
day  of  his  death  he  was  incessantly  at  work. 
His  latest  drawing  bore  date  only  last  year: 
eighty  years  of  artistic  labour— and  yet  this 
artist  died  poor.  Craikshank's  earliest  efforts 
consisted  of  a  long  series  of  frontispieces  t^ 
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children's  books,  popular  songs,  tracts,  chap- 
books,  and  party  pamphlets.  He,  with  his 
brother  Robert  and  others,  illustrated  the 
'Universal  Songster' — ^perhaps  the  largest  col- 
lection of  songs  in  the  English  language.  The 
very  earliest  cut  by  Cruikshank  in  the  British 
Museum  Library  bears  date  1806;  and  from 
that  year  to  about  1830,  we  find  chap-books  and 
political  satires  bearing  the  initials  O.  C,  pub- 
lished by  Fairbum,  of  the  Minories ;  Smeeton, 
of  Covent  Garden ;  Swain,  of  Newington  Cause- 
way; Buncombe,  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside; 
Sherwood,  of  Paternoster  Row ;  Tegg,  of  Cheap- 
side  ;  and  Hone,  the  publisher  of  the  well-known 
*  Year  Book '  and  *  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes.' 
The  first  book,  properly  so  called,  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank,  is  the  '  Scourge,'  a  sort  of 
satirist;  and  the  next  is  the  'Meteor,^  a  copy 
of  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  British  Museum 
Library.  Cruikshank  did  a  lai|^e  quantity  of 
magazine  work.  He  illustrated  Arlis^  Pocket 
!Biagazin€,  Auldjd's  ConHajUinopUy  CassdVs 
Sxhibitorf  Family  Paper^  and  Unde  Tom*s 
Cabin  Almanack;  he  made  drawings  for 
CasseWs  Magazine,  for  the  Illustrated  News 
(a  few  at  various  times),  for  the  Bon  Ton  Maga- 
zine in  1820-21,  for  Sharpens  Magazine  in 
1854,  for  the  Comet,  about  the  same  time; 
for  the  programmes  of  Albert  Smith's  'Mont 
Blanc;'  and  for  numerous  temperi^nce  books 
and  pamphlets  published  by  Tweedie.  Who 
remembers  the  literature  of  these  works  ?  Who 
that  ever  saw  them  forgets  the  illustrations  by 
Cruikshank!  Truly  did  Thackeray  say,  as 
long  ago  as  1840,  *  Cruikshank  has  given  a  thou- 
sand new  and  pleasant  thoughts  to  millions  of 
people!'  What  more  can  we  say  to-day? 
Cruikshank  was  an  artist,  pure  and  simple: 
with  all  the  frankness,  the  kindness,  the  open- 
handed  carelessness,  the  tenderness,  and  the 
sensitive  touchiness  peculiar  to  the  artist-nature. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  cordially 
received  men  in  London;  one  of  the  hardest 
of  workers,  and  the  most  unselfish  of  friends. 
Blythe  and  active  to  the  last — a  volunteer  at 
eighty  I  Earnest  as  a  lecturer,  urgent  as  an 
advocate  of  temperance  in  all  things,  popular  as 
never  artist  was  before ;  with  troops  of  friends, 
and  not  a  single  enemy — when  shall  we  look 
upon  his  like  again  ? "  Remarking  on  the  col- 
lection of  Mr  George  Cruikshank's  works,  pur- 
chased by  the  directors  of  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  and  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  that 
institution,  the  Times  says :  "As  displaying  the 
work  of  one  man,  the  collection  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  extraordinary  number,  not  only  of 
rapidly  executed  sketches  and  drawings,  but 
of  highly-finished  etchings,  not  one  of  which  is 
unworthy  of  his  hand,  while  the  genius  of  the 
artist  in  his  keen  perception  of  character,  and 
his  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  ridiculous  is 
felt  throughout  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
treated  with  the  delightful  extravagance  of  his 


pencil.  From  the  first  attempts  of  his  boyhood 
in  1799  to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  his  picture 
of  the  *  Worship  of  Bacchus,'  painted  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  exhibition  shows  us  several 
thousands  of  works.  These  are  all  touched  with 
the  same  life  and  vigour,  largely  leaning  towards 
caricature  and  satire,  but  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  really  earnest  and  expressive  pictures  illustra- 
ting fairy  stories,  the  comic  scenes  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  Dickens's  *  Oliver  Twist,'  and 
Hairison  Ainsworth's  'Tower  of  London.'  Of 
these  last  the  etchings  are  admirably  well  de- 
signed, and  in  point  of  expression  and  interest 
they  lent  to  the  story  far  before  the  works  of 
the  present  day.  The  etchings  for  the  Humor- 
ist, the  Comic  Almanac,  and  various  other 
publications  of  the  kind,  are  too  numerous  to 
name.  Historically,  the  caricatures  have  also 
a  useful  and  instructive  side;  we  are  reminded, 
oddly  enough,  of  the  Polar  expedition  of  1819, 
with  a  party  of  shaggy-haired  sailors  landing 
a  huge  Polar  bear;  of  the  great  Napoleon  war, 
by  the  caricature  of  'Old  Bony'  riding  in  the 
air  upon  an  eagle  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
with  its  companion  print  of  John  Bull  wishing 
him  good-bye,  addressing  him  as  '  Mr  Themis- 
toclte '  in  the  stem  of  the  ship  that  took  him  to 
St  Helena.  His  '  Monstrosities '  of  fashion,  done 
in  style  of  Gillray  and  Rowlandson,  with  less 
grimace,  much  better  artistic  expression,  and 
more  truth  as  to  costume,  form  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  those  caricaturists,  and,  allowing  for 
the  dash  of  absurdity  in  them,  they  serve  as  a 
record  of  no  small  value  and  interest  of  such 
astounding  vagaries  of  dress  and  manners  as 
could  not  be  credited  without  the  testimony  of 
this  graphic  nature.  The  Park  in  1812,  with 
gentlemen  with  tall  top  hats  and  narrow  brims, 
ladies  with  their  waists  under  the  armpits,  and 
Guardsmen  in  long  white  gaiters  and  huge  bear- 
skins, or  another,  rather  later,  taking  off  the 
gentlemen's  fashion  of  balloon  trousers  and  small 
waists,  with  the  ladies  in  long  dresses,  held  up 
to  show  silk  stockings  and  sandalled  dioes,  are 
not  at  all  more  preposterous  than  the  fashion 
was.  The  'Bloomers'  of  1852,  with  the  High- 
lander cleverly  contrasted  with  a  very  stoat 
party  in  a  pink  skirt  and  fall  white  trousers, 
and  other  grotesque  figures,  must  have  done 
something  to  make  the  attempt  too  ridiculous. 
But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Geoige  Cruik- 
shank's works  to  be  seen  here  is  the  original  of 
the  bank-note  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  the 
stopping  of  executions  for  forging  the  one-pound 
notes.  The  story  is  told  in  a  pendl  note  on 
the  amount  of  this,  how  he  was  passing  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  saw  several  hanging,  of  whom 
two  were  women,  who,  he  found,  were  hung  for 
forging  a  one-pound  note.  His  note  was  a  pro- 
missory one,  signed  'J.  Ketch,'  with  ghastly 
accessories  of  fetters,  halter,  and  gibbet,  and 
the  Britannia,  with  skulls  and  crosebones  bor> 
der.    It  was  sold  by  Hone  on  Ludgata  Bill, 
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and  mch  a  crowd  sarroanded  the  shop  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  ordered  the  street  to  be  cleared; 
and  such  was  the  demand  for  it  that  Cruikshank 
had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  engrave  a  second  plate. 
Hone  cleared  £700,  and  Geoige  Cruikshank 
says,  '  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
man  or  woman  was  ever  hong  after  this  for 
passing  one-pound  forged  notes.'  *' 

BEBBT,  THE  BIOHT  HON.  EDWABD 
HENBT  SMITH  BTANLET,  EABL  OF,  was  born 
at  Knowsley,  21st  July  1826,  and  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridgeu  He 
succeeded  Lord  G.  Bentlnck  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Lynn  Regis,  and  in  1850  delivered  a  tell- 
ing speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
sugar  colonies.  He  had  previously  visited  the 
West  Indies;  he  now  visited  India,  and  while 
there  was  nominated,  in  March  1852,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aifairs  under 
Lord  Derby's  administration.  In  1855  Lord 
PalmerstoB  offered  him  a  position  in  the  Colonial 
jOfflce,  which  he  refused.  In  1858  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  under  his 
surveillance  the  management  of  the  government 
of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
responsible  advisers  of  her  Majesty.  He  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  July 
1866,  which  office  he  held  until  the  accession  of 
the  Ghidstone  Grovemment  to  power  in  186!^ 
He  was  installed  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 1st  April  1869,  and  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1874.  Under  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment he  was  again  installed  at  the  Foreign 
Office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  the  declaration  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  1877,  he  issued  an  imjiortant  zneply 
to  the  Russian  circular,  condemning  the  line  of 
action  Russia  had  adopted.  In  the  complica- 
tions which  ensued  after  the  defeat  of  Turkey, 
he  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  cabinet. 

FARABAT,  MIOHAEL,  the  son  of  James  and 
Margaret  Faraday,  was  bom  in  London,  22d 
September  1791.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith 
and  a  native  of  Clapham,  Yorkshire ;  his  mother 
was  a  farmer's  daughter  from  Mallestang,  near 
Kirkby  Stephen.  His  education  was  of  the 
most  ordinary  description,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  at  a  common  day-school.  In 
the  year  1801,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered 
the  shop  of  a  bookseller  and  bookbinder,  where 
he  remained,  learning  chiefly  the  latter  business. 
After  work  hours  he  would  read  the  books  he 
had  been  binding.  Two  books  which  especially 
helped  him  to  direct  his  mind  towards  science 
and  to  stimulate  him  in  the  course  of  self-im- 
provement were  the  **  Encydopsedia  Britannico," 
and  Mrs  Marcet's  *'  Conversations  in  Chemistry.'* 
He  became  a  member  of  several  societies  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  in  March  1813,  he 


was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  situation  as 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion at  a  salary  of  25s.  per  week  and  a  room 
in  the  house.  He  accompanied  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  on  a  foreign  tour  in  1818-14.  In  1821 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  house 
and  laboratory.  He  was  very  happily  married 
in  1821,  to  Miss  Sarah  Barnard,  daughter  of  an 
elder  in  the  Sandemanian  chapel  which  Faraday 
attended.  Soon  after  this  time  he  was  made  a 
director  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  his  fame  as 
a  lecturer  and  experimentalist  was  thoroughly 
established.  He  made  many  discoveries  in 
magnetism  and  electricity,  and  his  ceaseless 
activity  was  only  varied  by  an  occasional  trip 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Queen  in  1858,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  granted  him  a 
house  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  died  in 
1867,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

FABRAB,  THE  EBV.  FBEDEBIO  WILLIAM, 
D.D.,  F.B.8.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  is  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Farrar,  rector  of  Sidcup,  Kent, 
and  was  bom  in  the  Fort,  Bombay,  in  1831. 
He  was  educated  at  King  William's  College, 
Isle  of  Man;   King's  College,  London;   and 
Trinity   College,   Cambridge.      He   graduated 
B.A.  of  the  University  of  London  in  1850,  and 
took  the  same  degree  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1854.     His  academical  course  at  Cam- 
bridge was  a  distinguished  one,   taking  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  the  best  English  poem  in 
1852,  and  two  other,  important  prize  essays  in 
1855  and  1856.    He  became  assistant  and  master 
at  Harrow  School  in  1855,  University  Preacher 
in  1868,  1874,  and  1875 ;  Hulsean  Lecturer  at 
Cambridge,  1870;  Master  of  Marlborough  Col- 
lege, 187X ;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen 
in  1873.     Since  his  promotion  as  Canon  of 
Westminster,  he  has  become  a  public  advocate 
of  the  cause   of  temperance.      Besides  con- 
tributing to  all  the  more  important  modern 
encyclopiedias.  Canon  Farrar  has  written  the 
following  successful  tales:  "Eric;  or,  Little  by 
Little,"  "Julian Home,"  "St Winifred's;  or,  the 
World  at  School."    His  philological  works  are : 
"The  Origin  of  Language,"  "  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage," "  Greek  Grammar  Rules,"  "  Greek  Syn- 
tax," and  "  Families  of  Speech."    His  theological 
workft  are:  "The  Fall  of  Man,  and  Other  Ser- 
mons,"   1865;    "Seekers   after   God,"   1869; 
"The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,"  "The 
Silence  of  the  Voice  of  God,"  and  "The  Life  of 
Christ,"  two  vols.,  1874,  which  passed  through 
twelve  editions  in  one  year,  and  which  is  now 
(1878)  in  its  twenty-third  edition.      He  has 
published  a  later  volume  of  sermons  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  lirei  under  the  title  of 
"  Eternal  Hope,"  which  had  a  rapid  and  exten- 
sive sale,  and  aroused  some  little  controversy. 

FORBES,  CAPTAIN  ARCHIBAEiD,  the  famous 
war  correspondent,  is  a  native  of  Morayshire, 
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Scotland,  and  was  born  in  1838.  He  attended 
Aberdeen  Univenity,  and  afterwards  aenred 
several  years  in  the  Royal  Dragoons.  As  special 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Nev>a,  he  represented 
that  paper  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Franco- 
German  War.  Since  that  time  he  has,  in 
the  same  capacity,  visited  France,  Spain,  and 
India.  His  brilliant  letters  from  Torkey  daring 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  were  eagerly  looked 
for  and  read  by  the  public.  The  principal 
events  of  the  latter  campaign  have  been  worked 
into  a  telling  lectnre,  which  he  has  delivered  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  The  names  of  some  of 
his  works  are :  "  Drawn  from  Life,"  a  military 
novel;  "My  Experiences  of  the  War  between 
France  and  Germany;**  and  "Soldiering  aild 
Scribbling,"  etc. 

FORSTEB,    THE    BIGHT   HON.    WILLIAM 
EDWARD,  is  the  son  of  William  Forster,  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  bom 
at  Bradpole,  Dorset,  in  1818.    He  received  his 
education  at  a  Friends*  school,  in  Tottenham,  but 
is  without  a  university  training.    Becoming  a 
worsted  manufacturer  in  Bradford,  in  1850  he  mar- 
ried Jane  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr  Arnold, 
of  Rugby.    In  1861  he  was  returned  as  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Bradford.    Under  Lord  Russell 
he  acted  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  for 
a  short  time,  and  under  Mr  Gladstone  he  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.     "  Mr  Forster,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Scholastic  World,  "first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  statesman  by  the  ability 
and  tact  which  he  displayed  in  carrying  the 
Education  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1870.     He  disarmed  the  opposition  of  the 
Conservative  party  by  bringing  in  a  measure 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  intended  to 
supplement  and  not  to  supersede  the  existing 
voluntary  system,  and  by  insisting  on  the  im- 
portance of  religious  instruction  in  schools.    His 
conduct  throughout  the  discussion  which  rose 
upon  the  bill,  was  marked  by  a  conciliatory 
temper  and  strong  common  sense.    Fully  con- 
vinced as  he  was  of  the  importance  of  compul- 
sion, he  saw  that  the  country  was  hardly  then 
ripe  for  it,  and  therefore  he  proposed  that  each 
school  board  should  be  left  to  firame  its  own 
by-laws  on  this  subject — subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Education  Department — ^when  it 
found  itself  in  a  position  to  enforce  them.    Com- 
pulsory measures  have  now  been  adopted  by 
about  half  the  boards  in  England.    .    .    .    His 
views  on  all  educational  questions  are  sound  and 
liberal.    His  principle  is  that  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  place  among  other  nations,  we  must  utilise 
all  the  available  talent  in  the  country,  and  that, 
therefore,  education  should  be  afforded  to  all, 
so  that  the  poorest  boy  in  the  land  may,  if  he 
has  the  necessary  ability,  have  an  opportunity 
of  rising  to  the  highest  post  in  the  State."    On 
Mr  Gladston/e*8  retirement  from  the  leadership 


of  the  Liberal  party  in  1875,  his  name  was  men- 
tioned as  successor,  but  he  declined  the  honour. 
Mr  Forster  is  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

FBOITDE,  JAMES  ANTHONT,  MJL,  LLD., 

was  bom  at  Dartington,  Devonshire,  23d  April 
1818.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1842  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter 
College.  Under  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  he 
was  connected  with  the  High  Church  party,  and 
contributed  to  a  work  entitled  "The  lives  of 
the  English  Saints."  In  1844  he  took  deaoon*s 
orders.  Two  books  which  he  published  in 
1847-49,  entitled  "  The  Shadows  of  the  Qouds," 
and  *'The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  received  the 
severe  reprobation  of  the  university  authorities. 
He  resigned  his  orders  as  a  deacon,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  layman.  Mr  Froude  has  acted 
as  editor  for  some  time,  and  largely  as  a  con- 
tributor, to  Frazer's  Magazine  ;  he  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Westminster  Review,  His  most 
important  works  are  his  "  History  of  England, 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
SpanUh  Armada,"  "The  English  in  Ireland 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  "Short 
Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  three  vols.  He  was 
installed  Rector  of  St  Andrews  University  in 
1869.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  also  conferred 
upon  him  at  this  time.  In  1872  he  lectured  in 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  relations 
between  England  and  America.  At  the  close 
of  1874  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  colonies,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the  Caffiro 
insurrection,  returning  to  London  in  March 
1875.  Mr  Froude  delivered  the  opening  address 
of  the  winter  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Institution  in  1876,  taking  as  his  subject 
The  Uses  of  a  Landed  Gentry.' 
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GILBERT,  BIB  JOHN,  AB.A,  wss  bom  in 
1817.  A  water-colour  drawing,  "  The  Arrest  of 
Lord  Hastings  by  the  Pk^tector,  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,"  was  shown  in  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery  in  1836,  and  was  his  first  exhibited  pic- 
ture. He  exhibited  an  oil-painting  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  same  year.  He  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  ill  1839,  and  since  that 
time  has  exhibited  almost  regularly  there,  and 
occasionally  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  chief 
oil  paintings  are :  "The  Education  of  Gil  Bias," 
"  Don  Quixote  giving  Advice  to  Saneho  Faiua," 
"Othello  before  the  Senate,"  "The  Murder  of 
Thomas  Becket,"  "The  Plays  of  Shakespeare,** 
"  Chax^  of  Cavaliers  at  Naseby/'  «  A  Drawlag- 
Room  at  St  James's,"  '*  A  Regiment  of  RoyiUit 
Cavalry,"  etc  In  1871  he  was  elected  PreddeBt 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Ooloon. 
He  next  received  the  honour  of  Imighthood. 
Besides  being  an  honorary  member  of  many 
artists*  societies,  he  was  elected  an  Anociale  oC 
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the  Royal  Academy  in  1872.  "Thirty  years 
have  elapsed,**  says  the  IkiUy  Telegraph,  "since 
he  first  became  known  to  the  public ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  earliest  published 
designs— a  series  of  lithographed  scenes  from 
English  history,  serving  only  as  illustrations  to 
a  school-book — ^manifested  powers  of  drawing, 
composition,  light  and  shade,  which  could  kardly 
have  been  surpassed  by  the  veteran  artists  of 
that  day.  Just  as  the  young  Charles  Dickens 
calmly  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  the  reporters 
to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  English  writers 
of  fiction,  first  scaring,  then  infuriating,  but 
ultimately  subduing  his  seniors,  so  precisely  did 
the  young  John  Gilbert  tranquilly  take  his  place 
at  the  head  of  English  draughtsmen.  He  founded 
— or,  rather,  he  revived — ^a  new  school — that  of 
the  Magnificent  Without  straining  or  exaggera- 
tion, his  hand,  as  facile  as  it  was  powerful, 
began  to  people  the  pictorial  stage  with  knights 
as  valiant  as  Bayard,  with  courtiers  as  accom- 
plished as  Raleigh,  with  ladies  as  fair,  good,  and 
wise  as  the  sister  of  Sidney  and  the  mother  of 
Pembroke.  He  astonished  and  delighted  tbe 
public  with  a  manner  that  might  find  a  parallel 
in  Macaulay's  definition  of  the  prose  style  of 
Hilton.  It  was  stiff  with  gold  and  embroidery. 
Tapestry  glowed,  velvet  gave  its  rich  refiections, 
armour  gleamed,  jewels  and  goldsmiths'  ware 
sent  out  a  rare  sheen  in  the  drawings  of  John 
Gilbert.  He  became  the  Cid  of  art — gallant, 
dazzling,  picturesque,  sumptuous;  and  if  he 
drew  a  beggar,  the  mendicant  was  as  one  of 
MurilloTs  bisoflosos,  imposing  and  romantic  in 
his  rags.  His  achievements  as  a  draughtsman  cul- 
minated in  the  designs  contributed  to  the  superb 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  published  by  Messrs 
Routledge.  Stothard,  Fuseli,  Westall,  Harvey, 
Kenny  Meadows,  had  all  tried  their  hands  with 
varying  success  in  a  graphic  embodiment  of  the 
great  bard*s  conceptions ;  it  remained  for  John 
Gilbert  to  grasp  the  fuU  meaning  of  the  poet — 
to  give  us  lines  now  broad  and  sweeping,  now 
graceful  and  tender;  all  the  daintiness  of  Ariel, 
and  all  the  unworthiness  of  Caliban;  all  the 
grosmess  of  Falstaff,  and  all  the  delicacy  of 
Imogen;  all  the  moodiness  of  Hamlet,  and  all 
the  madness  of  Lear.  Sir  John's  career  has  been 
one  of  curious  duality.  His  first  exhibited 
picture,  a  water-colour,  was  shown  to  the  public 
at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  so  far  back  as  1836. 
Since  that  period  he  has  continuously  exhibited 
works  both  in  oil  and  aquarelle  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  at  the  art  displays  of  that  water- 
colour  society  of  which  he  is  the  president. 
But  there  is  another  John  Gilbert,  there  is  a 
Sir  John,  who  has  been  an  illustrator  of  books 
and  pictorial  newspapers — an  illustrator  so  inex- 
haustibly fertile  in  production,  that  Stothard, 
with  his  four  hundred  book  vignettes— that  old 
Daunier,  the  Frenchman,  who  numbered  one  of 
his  Charivari  cartoons  the  other  day  '8805' — 
that  Callot,  ^i  M  JSmtsait  jamais,  seem  mere 


idlers  compared  with  him.  He  has  been  the 
Lope  do  Vega  of  wood-draughtsmen.  The  back 
volumes  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  contain, 
literally  speaking,  thousands  of  drawings  from 
his  untiring  pencil.  Romance  after  romance  in 
the  I/mdon  Journal  was  illustrated  by  John 
Gilbert.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
allies  that  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusien  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
ever  possessed.  He  has  drawn  pictures  for 
whole  libraries  of  children's  books,  and  even 
for  the  lids  of  boxes  of  toy  games.  He  has 
drawn  for  Punch,  While  the  walls  in  Trafalgar 
Square  and  Pall  Mall,  as  now  in  Piccadilly,  have 
displayed  his  grand  historical  compositions, 
glowing  with  rich  colour  and  dignified  grouping, 
the  humblest  newsvendors*  shops  have  exhibited 
tribes  of  penny  periodicals,  which  have  owed  a 
large  share  of  their  popularity  to  John  Gilbert's 
pencil.  The  man  is  a  representative  type  and 
exemplar.  He  has  been  one  of  the  soldiers  of 
light — one  of  those  schoolmasters  whom  Harry 
Brougham  sent  abroad— a  pioneer  marching  in 
the  forefront  of  an  army  of  teachers  to  cut 
down  the  jungle  of  ignorance^ '  ugliness,  and 
barbarism.** 

OILFILLAK,  THE  REV.  OEORQE,  was  bom 
at  Comrie  in  1813,  where  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  GilfiUan,  was  minister  of  the  Secession 
church.  His  own  account  of  his  father^s  life 
will  be  found  on  page  89.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing held  in  Dundee  in  1877,'  he  was  presented 
by  his  numerous  friends  with  a  public  testi- 
monial of  £1000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr  and  Mrs  GilfiUan  during  their  lives, 
and  after  that  to  be  applied  to  the  providing  of 
two  scholarships  for  the  sons  of  humble  but 
honest  parents.  Mr  GilfiUan,  after  briefly 
alluding  to  his  early  years,  said :  "  I  may  allude 
to  my  residence  at  Glasgow  College,  where  I 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  teachings  of  the 
brilliant  Sir  Daniel  Sandford,  the  erudite  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  the  profound  James  Milne. 
Thence  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  foremost  man  then  probably  in 
the  world.  Professor  Wilson,  listened  to  his 
magnificent  prelections,  and  gained  from  hhn  a 
smile  of  approbation,  which  was  long  a  solitary 
ray  of  sunshine  upon  my  obscure  head.  I  knew 
also  afterwards  three  of  the  dii  nuyoram 
gentium  of  Scottish  literature,  De  Quincey, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  Thomas  Aird,  and  met 
with  great  kindness  in  my  early  literary  efforts 
from  all  these.  In  1835  I  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  two  of  whose  mag- 
nates, Dr  John  Brown  and  Dr  John  Ritchie, 
were  my  warm  patrons  when  a  student.  I  was 
settled  here  in  March  1886,  having  previously 
refused  a  call  to  Comrie,  my  native  place.  Nor 
do  I  regret  the  step  I  took ;  for,  although  my 
course  here  has  been  chequered,  I  have  met 
always  in  Dundee  kindly  and  generous  syin* 
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jNithy,  both  from  my  own  eongregation  and  the 
general  public.  In  the  year  1846  I  appeared 
first  as  an  anthor,  having  collected  sketches, 
originally  written  in  my  friend  Thomas  Aird's 
Bwmfriu  fferald,  into  a  volume  called  'A 
Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,'  and  since  then  I 
have  written  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
separate  productions,  large  or  small,  besides 
innumerable  papen  in  periodicals,  reviews, 
magazines,  and  newspapen.  During  all  this 
term  of  thirty  yean*  authonhip,  my  congrega- 
tion, instead  of  dwindling  away,  has  increased, 
and  for  twenty  yeara  at  least  has  been  a  large, 
flourishing,  and  united  body.  I  deem  it  due  to 
myself  also  to  say  tbat  whatever  favour  or 
power  I  have  acquired,  has  been  not  by  bending 
to  popular  caprice  or  courting  popular  favour- 
ites. I  have  never  bent  except  to  those  who 
wera  higher  than  myself^never  praised  those 
but  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  it,  and  never 
defended  what  I  thought  either  intellectually 
weak  or  morally  wrong.  In  the  course  of  my 
career  I  have  been  instrumental  in  helping  on 
many  deserving  persons,  notably  authon,  out 
of  a  number  of  whom  I  may  mention  specially 
Alexander  Smith,  Sydney  Dobell,  and  John 
Stanyan  Bigg.  These  were  the  fint  three,  but 
there  were  nearly  three  hundred  after  tixem. 
The  public  causes  to  which  I  claim  being  of 
some  service  in  this  town  and  elsewhere,  are 
the  Voluntary  cause,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
career;  the  anti-slavery  cause,  afterwards;  the 
canse  of  the  diflfnsion  of  general  knowledge, 
specially  as  connected  with  the  Watt  Institution 
and  other  societies  here;  and  latterly,  and  in 
my  Judgment  best  of  all,  the  cause  of  liberal 
ond  progressive  thought.  These  are  the  leading 
landmarks  in  my  career.  If  God  spare  me,  I 
have  more  work,  and  especially  more  literary 
work,  to  do.  I  have  sundry  books  more  or  less 
half  finished ;  and  so  long  as  I  live  I  will  and 
must  trofk."  Mr  Gilfillan  has  contributed  to 
bhe  ScoUiah  Review,  Mog^a  Instructor,  the 
Eclectic,  British  Quarterly  Review,  and  TaiCs 
Magazine,  He  wrote  the  prefatory  memoir 
to  a  cheap  edition  of  the  poets  in  forty-eight 
vols.,  issued  by  Mr  Kichol  of  Edinburgh ;  his 
chief  works  besides  his  "Gallery  of  Literary 
Portraits  "  are :  "  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  '*  Martyrs 
and  Heroes  of  the  Scottish  Covenant,"  "The 
History  of  a  Man,"  1856 ;  <*  Christianity  and 
our  Era,"  1857 ;  "  Remoter  Stan  in  the  Chureh 
Sky,"  1867 ;  "  Modem  Christian  Heroes,"  1869 ; 
"Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  1870;  "Life  of  Dr 
WilUam  Andenon,"  of  Glasgow,  1873;  "Life 
of  Robert  Bums,"  etc. 

OOUOH,  JOHH  Bb,  was  bora  on  August  22, 
1817,  at  Sandgate,  in  the  county  of  Kent  His 
father  was  a  pensioner ;  and  his  mother,  a  pious 
woman,  kept  a  school.  He  was  precocious,  and 
a  great  reader.  When  times  were  bad  he  was 
sent  out  to  America  along  with  another  family 


who  wera  leaving  his  village  at  the  smbo  time. 
He  remained  at  a  farm  in  Oneida  County  for  two 
years,  and  in  1831  went  to  try  his  fortuna  la 
New  York.  After  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother  he  led  a  dissipated  life,  working  in  tniii 
as  a  bookbinder,  an  actor,  and  a  sailor.  He 
married,  and  reformed  for  a  time,  bat  again 
fell  into  very  dissipated  habits,  and  became  a 
slave  to  drink.  His  wife  and  daughter  died, 
and  he  sank  deeper.  At  last  he  signed  the 
pledge,  and  he  began  to  speak  in  public  on 
temperance  subjects,  and  his  fame  as  an  orator 
spread  abroad.  He  visited  the  Southern  States 
and  Canada ;  in  the  Northern  States,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  course  of  two  yean  he  travelled 
12,000  miles,  delivered  605  lectures,  and  induced 
31,760  persons  to  sign  the  pledge.  He  visited 
England  in  185S,  lecturing  with  powerful  effect 
in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  went  back  to  America,  work- 
ing with  increased  popularity  and  sucipessL  In 
1857  he  visited  England  again,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1860.  He  stoys  in  a  fine 
mansion  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
possesses  some  property.  What  follows  are 
extracts  from  his  autobiography.  Speaking  of 
his  early  remuneration  and  lecture  work,  he 
says :  "  For  the  first  year  or  two  of  my  work  I 
laboured  hard.  In  865  days  I  gave  383  addresses, 
and  received  from  them  1059  doUan,  out  of 
which  I  paid  all  expenses;  travelled  6840 miles, 
and  obtained  15,218  signatures  to  the  pledge. 
It  was  my  custom  to  speak  an  hour  or  more^ 
then  invite  signatures,  sing  songs,  and  give  short 
exhortations,  relating  anecdotes,  etc  I  received 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  six  dollan  for  a 
lecture,  the  latter  sum  being  paid  me  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  eighty-three  addresses  wera 
given  gratuitously  in  that  time.  Probably  the 
remuneration  was  all  they  were  worth;  but  I 
sometimes  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  my 
necessary  expenditure.  I  remember,  at  on« 
place  I  had  spoken  on  three  evenings,  when  the 
committee  told  me  they  had  no  funds  in  the 
treasury,  and  did  not  like  to  take  up  a  collec- 
tion, but  if  I  would  come  again,  and  give  them 
three  more  lectures,  they  weuld  pay  me.  I 
made  the  arrangement,  and  some  time  afterwaid 
went  again.  At  the  close  of  the  second  lectora 
a  gentleman  rose  and  said :  *  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man who  has  addressed  us  left  this  town  on  tha 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  with  no  remunentioa 
for  his  services.  I  propose  that  a  collection  be 
now  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him.' 
Another  gentleman  rose  and  said:  *I  disUka 
collections ;  but  if  we  mud  have  one,  I  pcopon 
that  it  be  postponed  till  to-morrow  evening, 
when  we  will  come  prepared.'  The  third  even- 
ing was  very  rainy,  and  a  collection  was  taken 
up,  amounting  to  one  dollar  and  eighty  osats. 
A  gentleman  standing  near  the  table  where  the 
money  was  being  counted,  remarked:  'It  is 
very  small ;  I  do  not  mind  making  it  up  out  of 
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my  own  pocket  to  two  dollars ; '  and  as  he  laid 
two  ten  cent  jpieces  ou  the  table,  said,  with  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis:  'For  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.'     I  refused  to  take  two 
dollars  for  six  days'  work,  at  an  expense  to  me 
of  five  dollars,  and  left.     The  next  morning 
three  liquor  sellers  sent  me  ft  note  with  five 
dollars  enclosed,  as  ihfy  thought  I  had  worked 
hard  enough  to  be  paid.    On  another  occasion, 
after  I  had  been  speaking  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  taken  my  seat,  bathed  in  perspiration,  the 
chairman  rose  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  lecture,  which  was  passed  unanimously. 
As  the  audience  were  being  dismissed,  I  asked 
if  that  vote  of  thanks  '  could  be  given  me  in 
writing,  as  perhaps  the  conductor  on  the  train 
would  take  it  for  my  fare.'    The  hint  was  sufii- 
cient,  and  a  collection  was  taken  up,  amounting 
to  four  dollars. "   The  following  is  an  example  of 
his  realism :  "  I  find,"  he  writes,  "  people  do  not 
generally  prefer  to  sit  on  the  stand  while  I  am 
speaking;  perhaps  desiring  to  'see  him  go  it 
with  his  feet,'  or  fearful  of  being  kicked  off;  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  get  too  close  to  me  when  I  am 
'going  it'    Dr  Beman  once,  when  I  was  speak- 
ing in  his  church,  stepped  very  softly  behind  me 
to  arrange  a  refractory  gas  burner,  just  as  I 
threw  back  my  fist,  and  he  received  a  'stinger' 
in  his  face.    When  I  felt  his  hard  teeth  and  soft 
lips  against  my' knuckles,  as  my  hand  came  in 
contact  with  them  so  violently,  a  chill  ran 
through  me ;  but  when  I  apologised  afterwards, 
the  good  doctor  said,  with  a  smile :  *  Remember, 
sir,  you  are  the  first  man  that  ever  struck  me 
with  impunity.'     I  have  found  blood  on  my 
hand  more  than  once,  and  occasionally  a  black 
bruise,  and  I  certainly  could  not  tell  how  it  was 
done ;  but  guessed  that,  while  I  was  '  going  it,' 
I  must  have  struck  my  hand  somewhere.     I 
have  said— and  I  believe — that  when  a  man  is 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  theme — when  his 
subject  fills  him — ^he  will  so  far  forget  all,  and 
everything,  in  his  intense  desire  to  make  his 
audience  feel  as  he  wishes  them  to  feel,  that 
physical  suffering  will  be  not  only  endured  and 
triumphed  over,  but  he  may  become  unconscious 
of  pain,  in  the  overwhelming  power  of  his  sub- 
ject on  himself.    I  Taww  that  on  the  subject  of 
temperance  I  feel  what  I  say.    I  kiwio  it    I 
must  feel  on  this  theme  deeply.    No  hipse  of 
time  can  weaken  the  intensity  of  my  feeling. 
Burned  into  my  memory  are  the  years  of  suffer- 
ing and  degradation,  and  I  do  feel  deeply,  and 
must  ever,  on  this  great  question.    Sometimes, 
when  speaking  on  temperance,  I  seem  to  be 
absolutely  engaged  in  a  battle,  the  enemy  before 
me— not  as  a  man  of  straw,  but  the  real,  living 
horror;  and  in  the  wrestling  with  that,  face  to 
face,  hand  to  hand  again — like  the  blind  war- 
horse  when  hearing  the  trumpet's  charge — rush 
on,  fearing  and  caring  for  nothing,  but  that  I 
may  deal  heavy  blows,  and  send  the  fiend  away 
crippled  and  howlingp    This  may  seem  rhapsody 


and  romance ;  but  it  is  true.  I  have  forgotten 
audience  and  circumstances,  sickness  and  pain, 
under  the  power  of  this  reality.  In  Jersey 
City,  while  addressing  young  men,  I  felt  some- 
thing of  this  power  over  me.  I  was  in  a  pulpit 
On  either  side  of  the  desk  was  a  marble  scroll, 
with  sharp  edges.  I  struck  my  clenched  fist 
with  great  force  on  the  sharp  edge  of  that  marble ; 
for  a  moment  I  saw  stars ;  strange  colours  danced 
before  my  eyes,  but  I  continued  Speaking  more 
than  an  hour  after  the  blow.  When  I  concluded 
I  dropped  on  the  seat,  and  the  minister  threw  a 
glass  of  water  on  my  face,  startled  by  my  pale- 
ness. My  hand  was  frightfully  swollen  and  very 
much  discoloured;  and  before  morning  every 
nerve  from  my  fingers  to  my  hip  throbbed  with 
pain.  I  had  injured  the  bone  of  my  hand,  so 
that  for  some  time  I  could  not  write  without 
suffering,  and  my  hand  is  tender  in  that  spot 
to-day;  yet  while  speaking,  except  occasionally 
a  pang  reminding  me  that  I  was  hurt,  I  forgot 
it  I  narrate  tfiis  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  times  when  a  speaker,  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  his  subject  on  himself,  rises 
above  even  physical  suffering." 

HAZUIT,  WILLIAM,  the  acute  critic  and 
essayist,  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  author  of  several  papers  quoted  in 
this  volume,  was  bom  at  Maidstone  on  the  10th  of 
April  1778.    When  only  five  years  old  his  father 
visited  America,  and  for  a  short -:time  ministered 
there,  and  afterwards  returning  to  England, 
settled  down  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire.    When 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Wem, 
and   gave   various   indications   at   this   early 
period  of  mental  precocity  and  the  possession 
of  varied  knowledge.    In  1793  be  was  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  Unitarian  College  at  Hack- 
ney, but  poss^ing  no  liking  for  his  father's 
profession,  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy.    Having  early 
shown  a  taste  for  drawing  and  a  Ibve  of  pictures, 
he  next  determined  to  follow  out  the  profession 
of  a  painter,  and  in  1802  visited  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  paintings  in  the  Louvre. 
On  his  return  to  England  this  new  line  of  study 
was  soon  abandoned.    In  1803  he  appeared  in 
London  and  published  his  essay  on  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Action."    In  1808  he  married 
a  Miss  Stoddart,  the  sister  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Stoddart,  when  he  settled  in  Wiltshire, 
and  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  literature. 
His  life  was  afterwards  one  course  of  unin- 
terrupted  literary  exertion,  and   bis  labours 
brought  him  in  a  considerable  income  had  his 
imprudence  not  helped  to  dissipate  it    In  1822 
he  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  but  he  married 
again  a  second   time,  two  years   afterwards. 
Hazlitt  lectured  on  English  philosophy,  and  on 
the  English  poets  generally,  and  contributed  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  Ksxtminer,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Rerieio,  but  his  literary  reputation 
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fnom  chiefly  rests  on  his  essays.  Hazlitt  died 
in  1830.  Bairy  Cornwall,  writing  of  Hazlitt, 
says  that  "he  had  nothing  that  was  parsi- 
monions  or  mean  in  his  character,  and  I  believe 
that  he  never  thought  of  eating  or  drinldng, 
except  when  hunger  or  thirst  reminded  him  of 
these  wants.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  rare 
dinner  or  sapper  with  a  fHend  or  intimate,  hjb 
time  was  generally  spent  alone.  After  a  late 
breakfast  he  took  his  quire  of  foolscap  paper, 
and  commenced  writing  (in  a  large  hand  almost 
as  large  as  text)  his  day's  work.  I  never  saw 
any  rough  draft  or  copy.  He  wrote  readily — 
not  very  swiftly,  perhaps,  but  easily,  as  if  he 
had  made  up  his  mind — the  manuscript  that  I 
believe  went  to  the  printer.  In  his  latter  years 
he  dined  generally  at  the  Southampton  Coffee- 
house, in  Southampton  Buildings,  and  was 
much  interested  by  the  sayings  of  people  whom 
he  met  there ;  and  would  often  repeat  and  com- 
ment on  them  when  they  served  to  develop 
character.  Hazlitt  was  of  the  middle  size,  with 
eager,  expressive  eyes;  near  which  his  black 
hair,  sprinkled  sparely  with  grey,  curled  round 
in  a  wiry  resolute  manner.  His  grey  eyes,  not 
remarkable  in  colour,  expanded  into  great  ex- 
pression when  occasion  demanded  it.  Being 
very  shy,  however,  they  often  evaded  your 
steadfast  look.  They  never  (as  has  been  as- 
serted by  some  one)  had  a  sinister  expression ; 
but  they  sometimes  flamed  with  indignant 
glances,  when  their  owner  was  moved  to  flnger, 
like  the  eyes  of  other  angry  men.  At  home  his 
style  of  dress  (or  undress)  was  perhaps  slovenly, 
because  there  was  no  one  to  please;  but  he 
always  presented  a  very  clean  and  neat  appear- 
ance when  he  went  abroad.  His  mode  of  walk- 
ing was  loose,  weak,  and  unsteady;  although 
his  amis  displayed  strength,  which  he  used  to 
put  forth  when  he  played  at  racquets  with  Martin 
Bumey  and  others.  He  played  in  the  old  Fives 
Court  (now  pulled  down)  in  St  Martin's  Street, 
and  occasionallly  exhibited  impatience  when 
the  game  went  against  him.  It  was  here  that 
he  witnessed  the  play  at  fives  of  the  celebrated 
John  Cavanagh,  of  whom  he  has  written  so 
delightfully.  He  lived  mainly  alone — the  life 
of  a  solitary  thinker.  This  gave  originality  to 
some  of  his  essays ;  sometimes  it  deprived  him 
of  the  advantage  of  comparing  his  opinions  with 
those  of  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
•trong  passions  and  determined  likings  often 
interfere'd  with  his  better  reason.  His  admira- 
tion of  Napoleon  would  not  allow  of  any  quali- 
fication. And  in  the  case  of  the  heroine  of  the 
•  Liber  Amoria '  (Sarah  Walker),  his  intellect  was 
completely  subdued  by  an  insane  passion.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  unable  to  think  or  talk  of  any- 
thing else.  Ho  abandoned  criticism  and  books 
as  idle  matters;  and  fatigued  every  person 
whom  he  met  by  expressions  of  his  love,  of  her 
deceit,  and  of  his  own  vehement  disappoint- 
ment   This  was  when  he  lived  in  Southampton 


Buildings,  Holbom.  Upon  one  occasion  I 
know  that  he  told  the  story  of  his.  attachment 
to  five  different  persons  in  the  same  day,  and  at 
each  time  entered  into  minute  details  of  his 
love  story." 

HOUiAND,  JOSIAH  OILBEET,  was  bom  at 

Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  24th  July  1819. 
His  father  was  a  machinist  and  an  inventor, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fdngular 
simplicity  and  purity  of  charaster.  His  health 
having  failed  him  while. fitting  out  for  college, 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  entered  the  office 
of  Drs  Barret  and  Thompson  of  Northamp- 
ton as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  graduated 
M.D.  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  CoUege,  Pitts- 
field,  in  1846,  and  afterwards  practised  for  a 
year  or  two  at  Springfield.  In  1849  he  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Springfidd  lUpuUioan^ 
which  rapidly  rose  in  power  and  influence.  As 
in  the  case  of  Samuel  Smiles,  we  have  here  a 
medical  man  abandoning  the  medical  profession, 
and  becoming  exceedingly  useful  and  popular 
in  that  of  literature.  His  works  at  this  time 
are:  "  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,'*  1855; 
*<  Bay  Path,"  a  novel,  1857.  The  series  of  letters 
from  the  Springfield  i2«pii62tioan,pnbltshed  under 
the  nom  deplume  of  ''Timothy  Titoomb,"  became 
widely  popular.  '*  Gold-Foil "  is  the  immediate 
successor  of  "  Titeomb's  Letters,"  and  has  been 
reprinted  in  this  country  by  the  publisher  of 
this  volume.  Among  his  other  better  known 
publications  are  "Kathrina"  (of  which  40,000 
copies  were  sold  within  six  months  of  ite  pub- 
lication), and  '*  Mistress  of  the  Manse,"  both 
poems  of  great  beauty;  '*  Lessons  in  Life,*" 
"  Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects."  His  chief 
novels  are^  "Miss  GUbert's  Career,"  "Arthnr 
Bonnicastle,"  "Sevenoaks,"  and  "Nicholas 
Mintum."  The  latter  story  deals  with  several 
vexed  social  problems  in  a  masterly  style,  while 
the  writing  and  the  teaching  throughout  the 
book  renders  it  amongst  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  all  his  works.  It  deserves  the  atten* 
tion  of  moral  reformers  everywhere.  Like 
Charles  Kingsley,  Holland  preserves  a  hi^ 
ideal  of  the  work  and  mission  of  woman  through* 
out  all  his  books,  setting  her  forth  as  the  guide, 
purifier,  and  inspirer  of  the  man.  Dr  Holland, 
ooi^'ointly  with  Mr  Boswell  Smith,  has  edited 
Scribner'e  Magazme  since  1870.  The  circulation 
of  this  shilling  monthly  averages  70,000  ooptea. 
Readers  of  this  magazine,  which  is  rapidly 
growing  in  public  favour,  are  aware  how  aooom* 
plished  and  versatile  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  in  this  department  With  other  rivals  in 
the  field,  it  has  gained  and  kept  a  leading  place 
amongst  popular  monthlies,  by  the  freshness  and 
interest  of  ite  leading  fiction  and  other  ariiele% 
and  by  the  great  beauty  and  number  of  ite  illus* 
trations.  It  is  also,  as  nearly  as  possible^  a  purely 
American  magasine,  and  comes  to  those  intefw 
ested  in  ite  pages  as  ite  own  best  reoommen* 
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datioiL  At  twenty-«ix,  Dr  Holland  married 
Elizabeth  L.  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  the  same 
*<  Elizabeth  "  to  whom  "  Eathrina  "  is  dedicated. 
His  summer  residence  is  called  Bonniecastle,  and 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  thousand  islands  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  His  town  residence  is  at  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  He  is  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  a  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship,  Rev.  Martin  It.  Vincent,  pastor.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  New  York  City  in  1872,  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  presidentship  of  this  body,  but  he 
declined  reappointment  in  April  1873.  At  this 
same  time  he  also  held  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  In  personal  appearance  he  has  been 
described  as  a  gentleman  of  a  quiet  and  dignified 
manner,  and  with  a  very  finely-organised  body 
and  brain.  *'  He  is  not  large  or  heavily  built, 
but  of  good  size,  well  proportioned,  above  the 
medium  height,  and  as  lithe  and  springy  as  a 
race-horse.*'  Further,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  clear 
thinker,  a  sharp  observer,  a  man  of  intense  feel- 
ing; his  brain  working  easily  and  rapidly,  often 
too  intensely  for  health,  were  he  not  rather  re- 
markable for  toughness  and  endurance. 

HOUOHTOH  (BABON),  THE  BIQHT  HON. 
BIOHABD  KONCXTON  MZLNE8,  D.O.L.,  F.R.8., 

was  bom  19th  J nne  1809.  He  graduated  M.  A.  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1831.  He  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Pontefract  in 
1887 ;  in  1863  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
Lord  Houghton  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws ;  but  afterwards  joined 
Lord  John  Russell's  party.  In  1846  he  brought 
in  a  bill  to  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  and  was  elected  president 
of  the  reformatory  establishment  at  Red  Hill. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  firom  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1878.  He  has  published 
several  pamphlets.  His  chief  volumes  of  poems 
are  entitled  "Poems  of  Many  Years,"  and 
"Pidm  Leaves."  His  latest  work,  issued  in 
1878,  is  entitled  "Monographs,  Personal  and 
Social" 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HENEY,  LL.D.,  PIlD., 
F.B.8.,  was  bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  in  1825, 
and  studied  at  Ealing  School,  and  at  the  Medical 
School  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  In  1846  he 
acted  as  asststaot  snxgeon  in  H.M.S.  *' Rattle- 
snake," visiting  the  South  Pacific  In  1864  he 
became  professor  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Jemyn  Street.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  School  Board,  and  made  a 
distinct  stand  against  denominational  teaching 
in  schoolSi  and  also  against  Roman  Catholicism. 
He  was  installed  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen 
University,  27th  February  1874.  He  has  con- 
tributed scientific  papers  to  the  Transactions 
and  Journals  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  to  the 
Geological,  the  Linnean,  and  the   Zoological 


Societies.  His  chief  works  are:  ''Oceanic 
Hydrozoa,"  <'Man*s  Place  in  Nature,"  "Lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  "  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Physiology,"  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Classification  of  Animals,"  "  Lay  Sermons, 
Addresses,  and  Reviews,"  "Manual  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals,"  "  Critiques 
and  Addresses,"  "  Physiography,"  etc. 

XNGELOW,  KDW  JEAN,  a  graceful  and  delicate 
poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  about 
1830.  Her  chief  works  artf :  "  Tales  of  Orris." 
1860;  "The  Round  of  Days,"  a  volume  of 
poems,  which  carried  her  name  th^ughout 
England  and  America;  a  volume  entitled 
"  Home  Thoughts  and  Home  Scenes,"  issued  in 
1864,  contained  some  of  her  poetical  contribu- 
tions; "A  Story  of  Doom,  and  Other  Poems," 
was  issued  in  1867;  "Mopsa  the  Fairy,"  in 
1869;  "Little  Wonder  Horn,"  in  1872;  and  a 
novel,  entitled  "  Off  the  Skelligs,"  was  issued 
in  1873. 

LANDOE,  WALTER  SAVAGE,  was  bom  at 

Warwick,  England,  80th  January  1775,  and 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  17th  September  ]fi64, 
thus  having  almost  reached  hui  ninetieth  >ear. 
His  literary  life  is  perhaps  the  longest  on  re- 
cord; his  first  published  work  appeared  in 
1795,  his  last  was  written  in  1868;  between 
them  is  a  space  of  almost  threescore  years 
and  ten.  His  works  speak  for  themselves. 
The  so-called  "  Complete  Collection,"  published 
by  Mozon  in  1846,  wants  many  of  his  produc- 
tions up  to  that  date;  a  new  edition  supplies 
this  deficiency.  Of  these  latter  works  there  are 
not  a  few  which  we  might  wish  had  never  seen 
the  light;  yet  among  even  the  very  latest  are 
some  worthy  of  his  prime.  Landor's  place  in 
English  literature  is  already  fixed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  instructed  few,  which  will  in  the 
long  nn  outweigh  that  of  the  uninstmcted 
many.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  he  is 
not  and  never  will  be  popular;  but  the  "Ima- 
ginary Conversations,"  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia," 
and  the  "Pentameron,"  will  never  die;  and 
"Gebir,"  "Count  Julian,"  and  "Andrea  of 
Hungary "  will  not  fail  to  find  audience  in  all 
after-time,  perhaps  few  in  any  one  age.  The 
man  himself  is  also  worth  study.  No  man  ever 
lived  whose  life  seemed  so  utterly  beyond  any 
law  but  his  own  caprice;  no  man  ever  wrought 
whose  course  of  thought  upon  all  great  subjects 
was  more  strictly  subordinated  to  universal  law. 
In  his  life  he  was  the  ungoveraed  Rerserker  of 
the  Scandinavian  sagas;  in  his  writings  he  is 
the  sage  and  philosopher  who  might  have  given 
lessons  to  Plato  or  Cicero.  We  have  three 
characteristic  portraits  of  Landor.  The  first 
represents  him  at  thirty.  One  might  suppose 
it  to  be  the  picture  of  an  ancient  gladiator  or  a 
modem  prize-fighter.  The  black  hair  comes 
down  almost  to  the  square  uplifted  eyebrow. 
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beneath  which  glares  a  keen  eye.  Unless  one 
noticed  the  distance  fh>m  ear  to  crown,  he  would 
think  the  forehead  was  of  the  lowest  The  long 
upper  lip  is  sullenly  drawn  in;  the  retreating 
chin  is  almost  lost  in  the  heavy  jowl  and  thick 
neck;  the  whole  aspect  is  that  of  brute  force 
and  untamed  will.  In  the  third  portrait,  taken 
half  a  century  later,  the  hair  has  fallen  off,  dis- 
closing a  lofty,  un wrinkled  forehead;  the  lines 
of  the  lips  are  delicately  carved;  the  face  is 
smoothly  shaven,  and  the  whole  aspect  is  that 
of  a  genial  sage  and  philosopher.  The  second 
portrait,  taken  midway  between  these,  is  singu- 
larly like  both.  The  outlines  might  almost 
have  been  traced  from  the  first  one;  the  high 
forehead,  with  its  firinge  of  grey  hair,  is  like  the 
second.  AU  present  the  same  man,  scarcely 
changed  with  the  lapse  of  years.  As  in  features, 
so  in  character,  the  Landor  of  thirty  was  the 
Landor  of  almost  thrice  thirty.  *  *  *  The  position 
occupied  by  Landor  in  society  and  in  literature," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Athenceumy  "is  equally 
anomalous.  A  man  of  gentle  and  coarteous  dis- 
position, indignant  only  against  falsehood  and 
oppression,  he  yet  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  fire- 
brand, and  was  to  his  own  generation  almost  as 
much  of  a  mystery  and  a  terror  as  was  Lord 
Camelford  to  the  generation  preceding.  A  poet 
and  a  dramatist,  he  influenced  less  than  any  man 
of  equal  and  approximate  mark  the  literature 
of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  nothing  that  has 
been  judged  capable  of  stage  presentation.  The 
delight  in  his  writings  expressed  by  the  most 
intellectual  thinkers  has  begotten  no  correspond- 
ing or  responsive  enthusiasm  in  the  general 
public  The  few  gems  in  his  poetry  capable  of 
being  extracted  for  quotation  are  ignored  or 
assigned  to  other  authors ;  his  reputation  rests 
on  what  has  been  said  of  him  rather  than  on 
what  he  has  done,  and  the  memory  of  the  extra- 
vagances of  his  life  has  survived  that  of  the  purity 
And  nobility  of  his  work.  It  can  scarcely  be 
«aid  of  him  as  of  Wordsworth,  *  What  a  man  to 
revive  1*  for  in  a  sense  he  has  never  lived  in 
literature,  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  has 
lived,  he  has  never  died.  His  works  are  still 
prized  by  those  who  ever  prized  them,  and  have 
gained  and  lost  nothing  in  the  course  of  pro- 
gressing years.  That  they  will  obtain  universal 
acceptance  and  win  their  way  into  popular 
editions  is  Qot  to  be  hoped;  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  appearance  of  the  first  collected 
edition  is  that  they  will  extend  beyond  the 
esoteric  few  to  whom  they  are  now  familiar, 
and  reach  that  large  circle  of  readers  of  average 
intelligence  whence  are  taken  the  jurors  in  litera- 
ture; that  they  will  pass,  in  short,  from  the 
aristocracy  of  letters  to  that  middle  class  which 
in  art,  as  in  politics,  remains  the  principal 
power.  To  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been 
known  of  Landor,  it  is  probably  ascribable  that 
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the  position  claimed  for  him  by  his  more  ardent 
admirers  has  never  been  contested,  and  that  no 
such  controversy  as  was  waged  over  the  merits 
of  Byron  or  Wordsworth  has  arisen  oonoeming 
him.  There  seems,  indeed,  some  truth  in  the 
description  of  Landor  given  by  one  of  his  critics, 
who  speaks  of  him  as '  a  man  remarkable  both  for 
his  talents  and  the  unsuccessful  employment  of 
them,  with  a  name  extensively  known  and  pro- 
ductions universally  unknown ;  having  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  style,  which  men  are  willing  to 
receive  upon  trust,  and  publishing  books  which 
meet  with  every  kind  of  reception  except  a 
perusaL'  Lander's  intellectual  stature  is  great 
without  being  commanding.  It  is  a  possible 
explanation  that  his  proportions  are  so  Just  and 
symmetrical,  that  the  sense  of  size  is  lost  A 
more  satisfactory  theory  is  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  hold  himself.  Instead  of  moving 
the  wonder  of  men,  and  drawing  after  him  a 
school  of  disciples,  he  is  ushered  forward  by  the 
migority  of  his  admirers  with  something  like  an 
apology,  an  attempted  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  his  talents  remain  ineffective  and  his  merits 
unacknowledged.  Coleridge  declares  him  <  desti- 
tute of  imagination  in  its  highest  foim/  and 
Douglas  Jerrold  asserts  that  his  chief  defect  is 
'lack  of  spirituality;'  the  most  vehement  up- 
holders of  his  prose  style  question  whether  he 
can  claim  to  rank  as  a  poet,  and  the  most  ardent 
champions  of  his  sincerity  are  doubtful  about 
his  judgment" 

LEWES,  OEOSGEE  HENB7,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, on  18th  April  1817,  and  was  educated  at 
Greenwich  and  abroad.  Becoming  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  a  Russian  merchant,  he  quitted 
business,  and  betook  himself  to  literature.  Td 
further  his  studies  he  went  through  a  course  of 
training  in  Germany,  after  which  he  returned 
to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  has  written  for  the  Edinburgh,  Foreign 
Quarterly,  Britiak  and  Foreign^  and  BrUiaK 
Quarterly  Reviews;  also  to  BladtyfootTs  Jficyo- 
sme,  etc.  His  chief  works  are:  "Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy,"  *•  Life  of  Robespierw," 
•*Ck)mte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,"  "The 
Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,"  "Physiology  of 
Common  Life,"  "Aristotle :  a  Chapter  from  the 
History  of  Science,"  "History  of  Philosophy 
from  Thales  to  Comte,"  "Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind,"  "  Foundations  of  a  Creed,"  eta  Be- 
sides, he  has  written  several  novels,  a  tragedy, 
acted  as  literary  editor  of  the  Leader  newspaper 
from  1849  until  1854,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  and  has  alsp  read  aewral 
scientific  papers  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe.  "  If  we  want 
a  perfect  type  and  pattern  of  venatility,"  writes 
Justin  Macarthy,  "we  may  find  it  in  the  per- 
son of  (}eorge  Henry  Lewes.  What  man  of  our 
day  has  done  so  many  things,  and  done  then 
so  well  I    He  is  the  biographer  of  Goethe  and 


of  Robespierre ;  he  has  compiled  the  '  History 
of  Philosophy,'  in  which  he  has  something  really 
his  own  to  say  of  every  great  philosopher,  from 
Thales  to  Schelling ;  he  has  translated  Spinoza ; 
he  has  published  various  scientitic  works ;  he 
has  written  at  least  two  novels;  he  has  made 
one  of  the  most  successful  dramatic  adaptations 
known  to  our  stage ;  he*  is  an  accomplished 
theatrical  critic ;  he  was  at  one  time  so  success- 
ful  as  an  amateur  actor  that  he  seriously  con- 
templated taking  to  the  stage  as  a  profession, 
in  the  full  conviction,  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
frankly  to  avow,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
successor  to  Macready.  He  did  actually  join  a 
company  at  one  of  the  Manchester  theatres, 
and  peii^orm  there  for  some  time  under  a  feigned 
name;  but  the  amount  of  encouragement  he 
received  from  the  public  did  not  stimulate  him 
to  continue  on  the  boards,  although  I  believe 
his  confidence  in  his  own  capacity  to  succeed 
Macready  remained  unshaken.  Mr  Lewes  was 
always  remarkable  for  a  frank  and  fearless 
self-conceit,  which,  by  its  very  sincerity  and 
audacity,  almost  disarmed  criticism.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  suppose  any  man  less  gifted  with  self- 
confidence  would  have  even  attempted  to  do 
half  the  things  which  Qeorge  Henry  Lewes  has 
done  well.  Margaret  Fuller  was  very  unfavour- 
ably impressed  by  Lewes  when  she  met  him  at 
Thomas  Carlyle*s  house,  and  she  wrote  of  him 
contemptuously  and  angrily.  But  these  were 
the  days  of  Lewes's  Bohemianism,  days  of  an 
audacity  and  self-conceit  unsubdued  as  yet  by 
experience  and  the  world,  and  some  saddening 
and  some  refining  influences;  and  Maigaret 
Fuller  failed  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  in- 
tellect and  manUness  that  was  in  him.  ,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite 
enthusiastic  about  Lewes,  and  wrote  to  him  and 
of  him  with  an  almost  amusing  veneration.  In- 
deed, he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  versatility  that 
may  fairly  be  called  extraordinary.  His  merit 
is  not  that  he  has  written  books  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  London  has  many  hack 
writers  who  could  go  to  work  at  any  publisher's 
order  and  produce  successively  an  epic  poem,  a 
novel,  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  the  con- 
ditioned, a  handbook  of  astronomy,  a  farce,  a 
life  of  Julius  Csesar,  a  history  of  African  ex- 
plorations, and  a  volume  of  sermons.  But  none 
of  these  productions  would  have  one  gleam  of 
genuine  native  vitality  about  it.  The  moment 
it  had  served  its  purpose  in  tlie  literary  market 
it  would  go,  dead,  down  to  the  dead.  Lewes's 
works  are  of  quite  a  different  style.  They 
have  positive  merit  and  valae  of  their  own,  and 
they  live.  It  was  a  chafaeteristic  audacious 
thing  to  attempt  to  cram  the  history  of  philo* 
sophy  into  a  couple  of  medium-sixed  volumes, 
])oliahing  off  each  philosopher  in  a  few  pages — 
draining  him,  plucking  out  the  heart  of  his 
mystery  and  his  system,  and  stowing  him  away 
in  the  glass  jar  designed  to  exhibit  him  to  an 


edified  class  of  students.  But  it  must  be  avowed 
that  Lewes's  has  been  a  nuuvellously  clever  and 
successful  attempt  He  certainly  crumples  up 
the  whole  system  of  metaphysics,  sweeps  away 
transcendental  philosophy,  and  demolishes  a 
priori  reasoning,  in  a  manner  which  strongly 
reminds  one  of  Arthur  Pendennis  upsetting,  in 
a  dashing  criticism  and  on  the  faith  of  an  hour's 
reading  in  an  encyclopedia,  some  great  scientific 
theory  of  which  he  had  never  heard  previously, 
and  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  life's 
labour  of  a  sage.  But  Lewes  does,  somehow  or 
other,  very  often  come  to  a  right  conclusion, 
and  measure  great  theories  and  men  with  accur- 
ate estimate ;  and  the  work  is  immensely  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  anybody 
could  have  done  it  better.  His '  Life  of  Goethe ' 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  successful,  symmetrical, 
and  comprehensive  piece  of  biography.  Some 
of  his  scientific  studies  have  a  genuine  value, 
and  they  are  all  fascinating.  One  of  his  pieces — 
adapted  from  the  French,  of  course,  as  most  so- 
called  English  pieces  are — will  always  be  played 
while  Charles  Mathews  lives,  or  while  there  are 
actors  who  can  play  in  Charles  Mathews'  style* 
.  .  .  Lewes  first  became  prominent  in  litera- 
ture as  a  contributor  to  the  Lecider,  a  very  re- 
markable weekly  organ  of  advanced  opinions 
on  all  questions,  which  was  started  in  London 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  died,  after 
much  flickering  and  lingering,  about  1861. 
The  Leader,  in  its  early  and  best  days,  fairly 
sparkled  all  over  with  talent,  originality,  and 
audacity.  It  was  to  extreme  philosophical  radi- 
calism (with  a  dash  of  something  like  atheism), 
what  the  Saturday  Review  now  is  to  cultured 
swelldom  and  Belgravian  Sadduceeism;  Miss 
Martineau  wrote  for.it.  Lewes  and  Thornton 
Hunt  (they  were  then  intimates,  unfortunately 
for  Lewes)  were  among  its  principal  contri- 
butors ;  Edward  Whitty  flung  over  its  pages  the 
brilliant  eccentric  light  which  was  destined  to 
immature  and  melancholy  extinction.  The 
Leader^  probably,  never  paid;  it. was  far  too 
iconoclastic  and  eccentric  to  be  a  commercial 
saocess,  but  it  made  quite  a  mark  and  will 
always  be  a  memory.  It  did  not  succeed  in  its 
object ;  but,  like  the  arrow  of  the  hero  in  Virgil, 
it  left  a  long  line  of  sparkles  and  light  behind 
it.  Lewes  has  abandoned  Bohemia  long  since, 
and  Edward  Whitty  and  Thornton  Hunt  are 
both  dead.  Bohemianism,  and  novel-writing, 
and  amateur  acting,  and  persiflage,  and  epi- 
gram, are  all  gone  by  now  with  Lewes.  He  has 
settled  into  a  grave  and  steady  writer,  for  the 
most  part  of  late  confining  himself  to  scientific 
subjects.  A  few  years  ago  he  started  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  in  the  hope  of  establishing 
in  England  a  counterpart  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  The  first  number  was  enriched 
by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  subtle,  beautiful 
essays  lately  contributed  to  literature;  and  it 
bore  the  signature  of  George  Eliot     Lewes 
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himself  wrote  a  series  of  essays  on  *The  Prin- 
ciples  of  Success  in  Literatare/  very  good,  very 
sound,  but  not  very  lively  reading.  A  great 
English  novelist  was  pleased  graciously  to  say, 
apropos  of  these  essays :  '  Success  in  literature  I 
What  does  Lewes  know  about  success  in  litera- 
ture T  and  the  small  devotees  of  the  great  suc- 
cessful novelist  laughed  and  repeated  the  joke. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Fortnightly  Review  was 
not  a  success  under  the  editorship  of  George 
Henry  Lewes ;  and  people  said,  I  do  not  know 
how  truly,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  nobly-earned 
money  paid  for  '  Silas  Mamer '  and  the  '  Mill  on 
the  Floss,'  disappeared  in  the  attempt  to  erect 
a  British  Revus  des  Deux  Monies,  The  Fort- 
nightly lives  still,  and  is  called  i^or^nt^^y  still, 
although  it  now  only  comes  out  once  a  month, 
but  Lewes  has  long  since  ceased  to  edit  it." 

LOWELL,  JAMES  BUS8ELL.— One  sees  be- 
tween Brattle  and  Auburn  Streets,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  what  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
most  attractive  of  all  the  residences  of  American 
authors — Elmwood,  the  home  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  *  Save  the  porter's  lodge,  an  entire  square 
is  occupied  by  the  wide  grounds  surrounding 
the  old  house,  which  is  of  wood,  nearly  square, 
and  three  stories  high.  It  was  built  abou(  1760 
by  Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  province.  Four  thousand  patriots  mobbed 
the  house  in  1774,  and  demanded  Oliver's  resig- 
nation ;  and  he,  fearing  for  the  life  of  his  family, 
handed  them  back  a  paper  signed  thus :  "  My 
house  at  Cambridge  being  surrounded  by  four 
thousand  people,  in  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands I  sign  my  name,  Thomas  Oliver."  He 
went  to  England  in  1776,  and  died  there  in 
1815.  Elbridge  Gerry  succeeded  him  as  occu- 
pant some  years  later,  and  in  1817  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  father  of  the  poet,  bought  it  of 
Mrs  Gerry,  the  vice-president's  widow.  Mr 
Lowell  was  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  Boston, 
a  Unitarian  organisation,  which  in  these  days, 
under  Dr  Bartol,  has  become  a  headquarters  of 
the  Free  Religious  Wing  of  th»  denomination. 
Mr  Lowell,  however,  was  hardly  so  radical  in 
his  views,  and  never  permitted  himself  to  be 
called  a  Unitarian.  He  preached  in  the  old 
edifice  for  the  great  space  of  fifty  years.  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  bom  in  the  house  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  1819,  only  two  years  after  his 
father  occupied  it,  and  he  has  had  the  somewhat 
rare  good  fortune,  for  this  country,  of  living  all 
his  life  in  Ms  birthplace.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1838,  in  the  class  with  Nathan  Hale, 
W.  W.  Story,  Dr  Rufus  Ellis  of  Boston,  Dr  R 
A.  Washburn  of  New  York,  and  Professor 
Eustis,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  R.  H. 
Dana,  jun.,  and  Henry  Thoreau  were  in  the 
class  before  him,  and  Edward  E.  Hale  in  the 
succeeding  one. 

*  Bwrpm's  MonUdy, 


Few  remember  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
began  life  as  a  law  student,  and  not  many 
more  care  to  learn  that  Lowell  did  the  same 
thing,  and  was  actually  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  opened  an  olfice  in  Boston.  Whether 
his  legal  duties  were  arduous  or  not,  he  soon 
relinquished  them,  and  four  or  five  years  after 
his  graduation  entered  the  field  of  periodical 
literature  as  editor,  with  Robert  Carter,  at  pre- 
sent also  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  of  the  Pioneer, 
a  very  sesthetic  magazine,  for  which  Poe  and 
Hawthorne  wrote,  and  which  went  to  the  tomb 
after  the  publication  of  three  numbers.  In  this 
magazine  William  W.  Story,  then  a  Boston 
lawyer,  made  his  first  essays  in  art  in  the  shape 
of  some  outlines  in  the  Flazman  manner. 
Lowell's  early  volumes  were  almost  all  published 
at  Cambridge.  Mr  John  Owen,  who  first  pub- 
lished them,  and  also  Longfellow's  "Voices  of 
the  Night,"  "Ballads,"  "Poems  on  Slavery, "and 
"The  Belfry  of  Bruges,"  is  still  alive,  and  as  be 
walks  around  Cambridge,  with  long  white  hair 
and  venerable  beard,  is  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able of  its  citizens.  One  of  Mr  Lowell's  first 
books  was  dedicated  to  William  Page,  the  artist, 
in  language  of  the  most  extravagant  sentimen- 
talism.  Those  were  the  days  of  sentimental 
friendships ;  but  Page,  Lowell,  and  Mr  Charies 
F.  Briggs,  who  then  formed  a  triad  of  kiodrad 
minds,  still  retiun  their  mutual  esteem.  In  1853 
died  Mr  Lowell's  wife,  Maria  White,  of  Water- 
town,  herself  a  poet ;  and  the  next  year  Long- 
fellow commemorated  the  event  by  publishing 
in  Mr  Briggs'  magazine  "The  Two  Angels,"  one 
of  lus  best  poems.  From  his  Elmwood  windows 
Mr  Lowell  can  look  across  the  flats  stretching 
toward  Boston,  four  miles  away,  while  on  the 
other  side  lies  Mount  Auburn.  The  grounds  an 
not  adorned  with  any  modem  landscape  garden- 
ing, but  stand  in  simple  beauty,  while  the  tall 
trees  to  the  westward  are  almost  sombre  when 
the  night  breeze  blows  through  thenu  The  old 
yellow  house  is  a  poet's  home,  and  thither  bards, 
as  well  as  birds,  seem  natuiaUy  to  fly.  When 
the  owner  was  in  Europe  once  for  a  couple  of 
years,  he  gave  his  keys  for  occupancy  of  the 
house  to  Mr  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  whose 
dainty  verse  was  written  meanwhile  to  the 
crooning  of  the  Elmwood  chimneys  mentioDed 
somewhere  by  the  elder  poet;  Mr  Lowell  is 
now  in  the  full  vigour  of  middle  life.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  tinged  with  auburn  and  streaked 
with  grey;  but  he  is  a  muscular  bard,  in  parfed 
health,  and  of  uniform  courtesy  and  good  nature. 
In  his  personal  appearance,  as  in  the  manag*- 
ment  of  his  affairs,  there  is  nothing  of  the  tradi- 
tional heedlessness  of  the  poet  Hie  poetioid 
nature,  he  thinks,  is  akin  to  order,  and  in  bis 
own  case  certainly  the  opinion  is  true.  Mr 
Lowell  has  been  recently  appointed  consnl  to 
the  U.S.  Government  at  Madrid. 

MAODOVAUD,  OBOBCffi,  U..B.,  0&e  of  the 
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most  saocessful  of  living  Scottish  poets  and 
novelists,  is  a  native  of  Hontly,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  was  bom  there  in  the  year  1825.  Like  Soott 
in  his  boyhood,  when  at  school  he  would  some- 
times attract  a  circle  of  listeners  to  the  tales 
which  he  wonld  improvise  for  their  benefit  On 
leaving  school  he  entered  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  Educated  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  he  was  for  some  time  a  minister,  he 
has  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  literary 
life,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Charch  of 
England.  His  first  publication  was  "Within 
and  Without,"  a  dramatic  poem,  dedicated  to 
his  wife,  which  was  issued  in  1855  and  well 
received.  "A  Hidden  Life,  and  Other  Poems" 
appeared  in  1864,  and  in  1867  "The  Disciple, 
and  Other  Poems."  His  poems  have  been  pro- 
duced in  ten  volumes,  in  a  handsome  uniform 
edition.  "  Phantastes,  a  Faerie  Romance,"  in 
prose,  appeared  in  1858.  His  best  known  novels 
are:  "Alee  Forbes  of  Howglen,"  "Robert  Fal- 
coner," "David  Elginbrod,"  "Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighbourhood,"  "The Seaboard  Parish/'  "The 
Vicar's  Daughter,"  "WUfrid  Cumbermede," 
"Malcolm,"  "The  Marquis  of  Lossie,"  "St 
George  and  St  Michael,"  "  The  Wise  Woman," 
eta  He  is  the  author  of  two  theological  works, 
"Unspoken  Sermons,"  and  the  "Miracles  of 
our  Lord,"  and  he  is  also  a  powerftil  and  inter- 
esting lecturer  on  literary  subjects.  He  also 
takes  high  rank  as  a  writer  for  the  yoxmg ;  the 
names  of  some  of  his  juvenile  tales  are  as  fol- 
lows: "Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood,"  "At 
the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,"  "The  Princess 
and  the  Qoblin."  "  Dealings  with  the  Fairies," 
"Quttaperchie  Willie."  Mrs  MacDonald  has 
abo  published  a  volume,  "  Chamber  Dramas  for 
ChUdren." 

MILL,  JOHV  8Tlf ABT,  the  modem  apostle  of 
utilitarianism,  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Mill,  the  author  of  "BritUh  India,"  and  was 
bom  in  London,  on  the  20th  May  1806.  His 
father  was  the  son  of  a  small  famer  and  petty 
tradesman  at  North  Waterbridge,  in  the  county 
of  Angus ;  his  abilities  attracting  attention,  he 
was  educated  for  the  Scottish  Church  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  After  a  preliminary  course 
of  study  and  being  licensed,  he  found  that  he 
could  not  believe  the  doctrines  of  any  church, 
and  so  for  a  few  years  he  acted  as  tutor  in 
various  families,  amongst  them  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  At  last  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  ^and  supported  himself  by  authorship 
until  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  India 
House.  Tonng  MiU  was  a  prodigy,  ooomiencing 
Greek  when  three  years  old,  and  beginning  to 
learn  Latin  along  with  a  younger  sister  when  in 
his  eighth  year.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  had 
commenced  the  systematic  study  of  logic,  read- 
ing Latin  treatises  on  scholastic  logic,  and  also 
Hobbe's  "CompuUtio  Sive  Logica."    Fuller's 


"History  of  India"  was  another  work  which  he 
read  with  profit.  The  influence  of  his  father's 
beliefs  began  to  impress  themselves  on  his  own 
nature;  he  had  begun  to  reject  not  only  the 
belief  in  revelation,  but  also  the  foundations  of 
natural  religion.  In  the  summer  of  1822^  his 
first  argumentative  essay  was  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  aristocratic  prejudice,  that  the 
rich  were  likely  to  be  superior  to  the  poor  in 
moral  qualities.  His  father  encouraged  him 
now  to  turn  his  mind  to  compositions  of  an 
oratorical  kind,  when  he  wrote  two  speeches  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenian  orators.  After  this^ 
he  says,  "I  continued  to  write  papers  on  sub- 
jects very  much  beyond  my  capacity,  but  with 
great  benefit,  both  from  the  exercise  itself,  and 
from  the  discussions  which  it  led  to  with  my 
father."  A  society  of  young  men  which  never 
numbered  more  than  ten  members,  was  founded 
in  the  winter  of  1822-23,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Utilitarian  Society. "  Utility  was 
their  standard  in  ethics  and  politics ;  the  name 
Utilitarian  was  borrowed  from  Gait's  novel, 
"  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  where  the  parish 
minister  warns  his  people  not  to  leave  the 
Gtospel  and  become  utilitarians.  Mill  was  early 
appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  India  House, 
and  rose  to  the  grade  of  examiner  of  Indian 
correspondence,  the  post  occupied  by  his  father. 
His  early  writings  appeared  in  the  WaiwinsUr 
and  the  BdivJbwtgh  Jtevietoa,  His  first  great 
work  was  his  "System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 
and  Inductive,"  published  in  1843.  Then  fol- 
lowed "  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of 
PoliUcal  Economy,"  18i4 ;  "  Principles  of  PoU- 
tical  Economy,"  1861.  His  other  chief  works 
are:  "An  Essay  on  Liberty,"  "Thoughts  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,"  1859 ;  "Considerations 
on  Representative  Government,"  1861;  "Ex- 
amination of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy." 1865 ;  "Utilitarianism,"  and  his  "Auto- 
biography,** in  October  1873.  He  represented 
Westminster  in  Parliament  from  1865  to  1868. 
He  died  in  1873.  Appended  are  two  passages 
fh>m  his  "Autobiography,"  giving  in  his  own 
words  a  history  of  two  important  epochs  in  his 
life.  The  first  has  reference  to  a  crisis  in  his 
mental  history,  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  "But 
the  time  came  when  I  awakened  trom  this  as 
from  a  dream.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826. 
I  was  ill  a  dull  state  of  nerves,  such  as  every- 
body is  occasionally  liable  to — ^unsusceptible  to 
enjoyment  or  pleasurable  excitement;  one  of 
those  moods  when  what  is  pleasure  at  other 
times  become  insipid  or  indifferent— the  state, 
I  should  think,  in  which  converts  to  Methodism 
usually  are  when  smitten  by  their  first  convic- 
tion of  sin.  In  this  fhune  of  mind  it  occurred 
to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself. 
Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were  real- 
ised, that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and 
opinions  which  yon  are  looking  forward  to  could 
be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant — 
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would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  yon? 
And  an  irrepressible  self-conscionsness  dis- 
tinctly answered  '  No/  At  this  my  heart  sank 
within  me ;  the  whole  foundation  on  which  my 
life  was  constructed  fell  down ;  all  my  happi- 
ness was  to  have  been  found  in  the  continual 
pursuit  of  this  end.  The  end  had  ceased  to 
charm,  and  how  could  there  ever  again  be  any 
interest  in  the  means?  I  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing left  to  live  for."  The  following  gives  his 
own  account  of  the  beginning  of  what  he  has 
called  the  most  valuable  friendship  of  his  life : 
*'  My  first  introduction  to  the  lady  who,  after  a 
hardship  of  twenty  years,  consented  to  become 
my  wife,  was  in  1830,  when  I  was  in  my  twenty- 
fifth  and  she  in  her  twenty-third  year.  With 
her  husband's  family  it  was  the  reUewal  of  an 
old  acquaintanceship.  His  grandfather  lived  in 
the  next  house  to  my  father's  in  Newington 
Green,  and  I  had  sometimes  when  a  boy  been 
invited  to  play  in  the  old  gentleman's  garden. 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Scotch  Puritan 
— stern,  severe,  and  powerful,  but  very  kind  to 
children,  on  whom  such  men  make  a  lasting 
impression.  Although  it  was  years  after  my 
introduction  to  Mrs  Taylor  before  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  became  at  all  intimate  or  confi- 
dential, I  very  soon  felt  her  to  be  the  most  admir- 
able person  I  had  ever  known.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  was,  or  that  any  one  at  the  age 
at  which  I  first  saw  her  could  be,  all  that  she 
afterwards  became.  Least  of  all  could  this  be 
true  of  her,  with  whom  self-improvement,  pro- 
gress in  the  highest  and  in  all  senses,  was  a  law 
of  her  nature — a  necessity  equally  from  the 
ardour  with  which  she  sought  it,  and  from  the 
spontaneous  tendency  of  faculties  which  could 
not  receive  an  impression  nor  an  experience 
without  making  it  the  source  or  the  occasion  of 
an  accession  of  wisdom.  Up  to  the  time  when 
I  first  saw  her,  her  rich  and  powerful  nature 
had  chiefly  unfolded  itself  according  to  the 
received  type  of  feminine  genius.  To  her  outer 
circle  she  was  a  beauty  and  a  wit,  with  an  air  of 
natural  distinction  felt  by  all  who  approached 
her;  to  the  inner,  a  woman  of  deep  and  strong 
feeling,  of  penetrating  and  intuitive  intelligence, 
and  of  an  eminently  meditative  and  poetic 
nature.  Married  at  an  early  age  to  a  most  up- 
right, brave,  and  honourable  man  of  liberal 
opinions  and  good  education,  but  without  the 
intellectual  or  artistic  tastes  which  would  have 
made  him  a  companion  for  her,  though  a  steady 
and  affectionate  friend  for  whom  she  had  true 
esteem  and  the  strongest  affection  through  life, 
and  whom  she  most  deeply  lamented  when  dead, 
shut  out  by  the  social  disabilities  of  women 
from  any  adequate  exercise  of  her  highest  facul- 
ties in  action  on  the  world  without,  her  life  was 
one  of  inward  meditation,  varied  by  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  small  circle  of  friends,  of 
whom  one  only  (long  since  deceased)  was  a  per- 
son of  genius  or  of  capacities  of  feeling  or  intellect 


kindred  with  her  own,  but  all  had  more  or  less 
of  alliance  with  her  in  sentiments  and  opinions. 
Into  this  circle  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
admitted,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  she  pos- 
sessed in  combination  the  qualities  whicii  in 
all  other  persons  whom  I  had  known,  I  had 
been  only  too  happy  to  find  singly.  In  her, 
complete  emanci^Mition  from  every  kind  of 
superstition  (including  that  which  attributes  a 
pretended  perfection  to  the  order  of  nature  and 
the  universe),  and  an  earnest  protest  against 
many  things  which  are  still  part  of  the  estab- 
lished constitution  of  society,  resulted  not  from 
the  hard  intellect,  but  from  strength  of  noble 
and  elevated  feeling,  and  co-existed  with  a 
highly  reverential  nature.  In  general  spiritual 
characteristics,  as  well  as  in  temperament  and 
organisation,  I  have  often  compared  her,  as  she 
was  at  this  time,  to  Shelley,  but  in  thought  and 
intellect  Shelley,  so  far  as  his  powers  wero 
developed  in  his  short  life,  was  but  a  child 
compared  with  what  she  ultimately  became. 
Alike  in  the  highest  regions  of  speculation  and 
in  the  smaller  practical  concerns  of  daily  life, 
her  mind  was  the  same  perfect  instrument, 
piercing  to  the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  the 
matter,  always  seizing  the  essential  idea  or  prin- 
ciple. The  same  exactness  and  rapidity  of 
operation,  pervading,  as  it  did,  her  sensitive  as 
well  as  her  mental  faculties,  would,  with  her 
gifts  of  feeling  and  imagination,  have  fitted  her 
to  be  a  consummate  artist,  as  her  fiery  and 
tender  soul  and  her  vigorous  eloquence  would 
certainly  have  made  her  a  great  orator,  and  her 
profound  knowledge  of  human  natnro  and  dis- 
cernment and  sagacity  in  practical  life,  would 
in  the  times  when  such  a  career  was  open  to 
women,  have  made  her  eminent  among  the 
rulers  of  mankind.  Her  intellectual  gifts  did 
but  minister  to  a  moral  character  at  once  the 
noblest  and  the  best  balanced  which  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  my  life." 

MOFFAT,  BOBEET,  the  well-known  African 
missionary,  was  bom  at  Inverkeithing,  Scotland, 
in  1795.  In  1816,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  filissionary  Society,  he  became  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  South  Africa, 
and  went  first  to  Erromanga,  then  to  Bamaqoa- 
land,  and  the  Bechuana  country.  He  returned 
to  Great  Britain  in  1840,  giving  a  vivid  account 
of  various  adventures  and  experiences  in  the 
mission  field  at  several  public  meetingaL.  Two 
years  later  he  published  a  "History  of  Mis- 
sionary Labours  in  South  Africa,"  and  in  1843, 
*<  Farewell  Services,"  edited  by  Dr  Campbell. 
He  also  completed  at  thi^.  time  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  into  the 
Bechuana  language.  In  1870  he  again  visited 
England.  His  daughter  Mary  was  manied  to 
Dr  Livingstone  in  1844,  and  became  the  com- 
panion of  his  wanderings  till  her  death  at 
Shupanga,  on  the  Zambesi,  in  1862.    In  reoog- 
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aition  of  hia  missionary  services  in  Sontb  Africa, 
he  was  presented  by  friends  with  the  som  of  £5800. 

M0BBI8,  WILLIAM,  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  original  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  '*  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  "  was  bom  in 
1884,  and  has  published,  amongst  other  works, 
the  "Defence  of  Gnenevere,"  the  "Lffe  and 
Death  of  Jason,"  the  **  Earthly  Paradise ; "  along 
with  Eirikir  Magnusson  he  translated  from  the 
Icelandic  the  '*  Volsnnga  Saga."  "  Mr  Morris," 
says  BlackwoocTs  Ma^jfasme,  "was  bom  to  be  a 
teller  of  the  tales  of  old,  and  he  has  not  despised 
hia  vocation.  He  belongs  to  a  brotherhood  dear 
to  all  ages  and  to  all  lands ;  which  owns  for 
members  the  Greek  rhapsodists ;  the  singers  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Roland  and 
Charlemagne ;  the  Eastem  reciters  of  the  fortunes 
of  Sindbad  and  AUddin ;  and  the  minstrel  re- 
hearsers of  the  exploits  of  Bobin  Hood,  or  the 
sad  fate  of  Syr  Caulineu  To  him  a  story  of  the 
olden  time  is  ^ear  for  its  own  sake ;  the  task  he 
chooses  is  to  set  it  forth  in  all  the  grace  and 
beanty  which  are  its  rightful  dowry,  not  to 
use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  subtle  analysis  of  motive, 
or  as  an  introduction  to  philosophical  reflec- 
tions. '  Now,  it  is  here  that  we  especially  admire 
Mr  Morris's  boldness.  He  has  dared  to  be  him- 
self. He  has  not  sought  to  put  off,  or  conceal, 
his  love  for  the  objective,  in  deference  to  a  pre- 
sumed love  for  the  subjective  on  the  part  of  his 
audience.  He  has  sung  to  satisfy  the  promptings 
of  his  own  mind;  and,  by  so  doing,  has  pleased 
his  audience  as  much  as  he  can  have  pleased  him- 
self.' The  love  of  hearing  a  story  is  universal 
in  early  life,  as  every  nursery  can  bear  witness ; 
and  most  of  us  show  filial  respect  for  that  child 
who  'is  father  to  the  man,*  by  dutifully  imi- 
tating him  whenever  we  meet  that  ram  avist  a 
thoroughly  good  story-teller.  For,  alas!  one 
reason  why  added  years  bring  added  sorrow  is, 
that  we  grow  so  terribly  fastidious ;  so  intolerant 
of  those  repetitions,  digressions,  and  improba- 
bilities which  were  so  small  ^  trouble  to  our  strong 
youthful  digestions.  Now  the  primary  qualifi- 
cation for  his  task  is  possessed  by  Mr  Morris  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  tells  a  story  as  well  as 
Chaucer  himself  does;  and  possesses  much  of 
the  straightforwardness  and  simplicity,  the  fire 
and  the  tenderness,  of  that  admirable  narrator. 
Doubtless  we  find  many  things  in  Chaucer's 
writings  which  do  not  appear  in  the  poems 
before  us.  We  miss  his  wit  and  humour,  for 
the  exhibition  of  which  qualities  there  is  no 
stage  provided  here.  We  look  in  vain  also  for 
his  nice  appreciation  of  shades  of  character; 
since  the  personages  of  *  Jason'  and  of  the 
'Earthly  Paradise'  interest  us  in  general  rather 
by  what  they  do  and  suffer  than  by  what  they 
are.  Well,  too,  as  Mr  Morris  loves  nature,  an 
unstudied  word  or  line  here  and  there  of  his 
master  (as  he  affectionately  calls  Chaucer), 
breathes  a  more  hearty  delight  in  her  than  many 


a  pleasing  but  more  laboured  description  by  the 
scholar.  But  not  the  master  of  English  poetry 
himself  can  more  vividly  arouse  our  interest  for 
the  creatures  of  his  fancy,  or  succeed  better 
than  Mr  Morris  does  in  dissolving  romance  or 
fable  in  the  crocible  of  a  }>oet-brain,  to  issue 
it  afresh  with  the  impress  of  a  master-hand 
stamped  on  its  clear-cut  outline.  This  gift  of 
relating  a  story  well  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  rare 
gift  in  these  days ;  at  least  if  many  of  our  poets 
possess  it,  they  decline  to  exert  it  for  our  profit; 
sacrificing  it  perchance  to  the  exercise  of  higher 
endowments,  but  depriving  their  hearers  of  a 
great  and  innocent  pleasure.  They  needlessly 
contract  their  circle  of  audience ;  repelling^  by 
avoidable  obscurities  and  misplaced  metaphysics, 
many  women  and  children  for  whom  ^heir  re- 
spectful pity  should  have  carefully  provided 
accommodation.  Mr  Morris  kindly  takes  his 
stand  in  the  market-place,  and  sings  his  sweet 
song  to  all  comers.  Its  subject-matter  varies, 
being  drawn  from  many  ages  and  many  lands: 
its  charm  remains  the  same." 

HULOOX;  HI88  DINAH  MARIA  (MBS 
OBAIK),  a  popular  novelist,  was  bom  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  in  1826.  In  1864  she 
received  a  pension  of  £60  a  year,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  married  to  Mr  Geoige  Lillie 
Craik,  of  the  p^blishing  house  of  Messrs  Mac- 
millan  k  Co.  The  list  of  her  novels  and  contri- 
butions to  juvenile  literature  is  a  long  one.  Her 
first  novel,  "  The  Ogilvies,"  was  issued  in  1849; 
"Olive,"  1860;  "The  Head  of  the  Family" 
and  "  Alice  Learmont,"  a  fairy  tale,  in  1851; 
"Agatha's  Husband,"  1852;  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  1857;  "A  Life  for  a  Life,"."  Chris- 
tian's Mistake,"  "Two  Marriages"  and  "A 
Noble  Life,"  1866;  "Hannah."  1871;  "The 
Woman's  Kingdom,"  "A  Brave  Lady,"  «*A 
Legacy:  being  the  Life  and  Bemains  of  John 
Martin,  Schoolmaster  and  Poet,"  1878,  etc.  Her 
books  for  the  young  are :  "  How  to  Win  Love ; 
or,  Bhoda's  Lesson,"  "Cola  Monti;  or.  The 
Story  of  a  Genius,"  "A  Hero:  Philip's  Book," 
"  Little  Lychetts,"  "Our  Year,"  "Bread  Upon 
the  Waters,"  "The  Unkind  Word,  and  Other 
Stories,"  "Fair  France,"  1870;  "Little  Sun- 
shine's HoUday,"  1871;  "Adventures  of  a 
Brownie,"  1872;  '*My  Mother  and  I,"  1874; 
"The  Little  Lame  Prince  and  his  Travelling 
Cloak,"  1874. 

HIOHnNOALB,  FLOBENOB,  the  daughter  of 
William  Edward  Nightingale,  of  Lea  Hurst, 
Derbyshire,  and  Embley  Park,  Hampshire,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  May  1820L  Besides  becom- 
ing mistress  of  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of 
an  English  lady,  she  became  proficient  also  in 
modem  languages.  Her  native  earnestness  and 
benevolence  led  her  to  make  some  serious  effort 
for  the  amelioration  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
and  distress.    In  order  to  find  out  by  practical 
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experience  the  working  of  the  Continental  hospi- 
tals, after  examining  the  schools  and  hospitals 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  father's  estate,  in 
London,  and  in  several  of  the  large  provincial 
towns,  she  took  up  her  abode  at  Kaiserworth, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  an  abode  of  Protestant  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Here  she  acted  as  voluntary  nurse, 
and  after  visiting  similar  institutions  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  came  back  to  London  and 
founded  the  Sanatorium  for  English  invalid  ladies, 
in  Upper  Harley  Street.  Another  opportunity 
to  show  her  noble  devotedness  and  unselfish 
character  was  at  hand.  At  the  request  of  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert,  then  Secretary  of  War,  she 
undertook  to  go  to  the  Crimea  to  superintend 
the  staff  of  voluntary  nurses.  In  this  staff  of 
forty-two  nurses  were  many  ladies  of  rank  and 
fortune.  She  remained  at  the  Crimea  organising 
and  conducting  from  November  1854  until  the 
return  of  the  army  in  1856.  During  this  time 
her  zealous  devotion  to  her  work  continued 
unabated,  except  during  the  period  when  she 
was  herself  down  with  hospital  fever.  On  her 
return  to  England,  a  testimonial  fund,  amount- 
ing to  £50,000,  was  subscribed  in  recognition  of 
her  services.  At  her  own  request  it  was  set 
aside  to  found  an  hospital  for  the  training  of 
nurses.  Besides  her  philanthropio  exertions, 
she  has  endeavoured  to  educate  the  public  mind 
through  the  press,  and  has  published,  **  Notes 
on  Hospitals,"  1869;  «*  Notes  on  Nursing," 
I860;  "Observations  on  the  Sanitary  State  of 
the  Army  in  India,"  1863;  "Notes  on  Lying-in 
Institutions,"  1871,  etc 

OLIPHAIIT,  MBS  KABOASET,  one  of  the 

most  prelific  novelists  of  the  time,  is  of  Scotch 
extraction,  and  was  bom  at  Liverpool  about 
1818.   In  1849  she  issued  her  first  novel,  entitled, 
*'  Passages  in  the  life  of  Mrs  Margaret  Maitland 
of  Sunnyside."    Since  that  time  she  has  never 
ceased  from  year  to  year  to  add  to  th^  increas- 
ing list  of  her  works,  aU  of  which  have  met  with 
a  fair  reception  from  the  press  and  the  public 
both  in  England  and  America.     A  literary 
pension  of  £100  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mrs 
Oliphant    Her  chief  novels  are:  "Merkland," 
1851;    "Adam  Graeme   of  Mossgray,"  1852; 
"Harry  Muir,"  1853;   "Magdalen  Hepburn," 
1854;  "Lilliesleaf,"  1855;  "Zaidee,"  "Katie 
Stewart,"  "The  Quiet  Heart,"  "Chronicles  of 
Carlingford,"  "Salem  Chapel,"  "Agnes,"  1866; 
"The  Minister's  Wife,"  1869;  "John:  a  Love 
Story,"  1870;  "  Three  Brothers,"  1870;  "Squire 
Arden,"   1871;    "Ombra,"    1871;    "At    His 
Gates,"  1872;  "Innocent,"  1878;  "A  Rose  In 
June,"   1874;    "For  Love   and   Life,"  1874; 
"May,"  "Valentin and  His  Brother,"  "White- 
ladies,"  "A  Son  of  the  Soil,"  "The  Curate  in 
Charge,"  "Carita,"  "Within  the  Precincts," 
1878;  and  a  juvenile  work,  "Agnes  Hopetoun's 
School-Days."     Her  biographical  works   are: 
"  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  "  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 


"  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  Montalembert,* 
"Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George 
II.,"  *'The  Makers  of  Florence— Dante,  Giotto, 
Savonarola — and  their  City. "  She  has  also  under- 
taken the  editorship  of  Blackwood's  "Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers,"  "Dante,"  the 
first  volume  in  the  aeries,  being  from  her  pen. 
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PALMEB8T0K,     LORD,      HENBT      JOHH 
TEMPLE,  third  Viscount  Palmerston,  was  bom 
at  Westminster,  20th  October  1784.     He  was 
educated  at  Harrow.  School,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Choosing  a 
political  career,  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1806,  and 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1806,  afterwards  in  1807,  but 
was  defeated  both  times,  but  finally  succeeded 
in  1811,  when  he  represented  the  university  in 
Parliament  for  the  next  twenty  years.    His  first 
official  post  was  that  of  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  in  1809,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Spencer  Percival,  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War,  an  office  which  he  held  for  about 
twenty  years  through  all  the  changes  of  Govern- 
ment   In  November  1830,  on  the  formation  of 
a  Whig  ministry,  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AfGsdrs,  a  post  which  he  filled,  with 
one  short  exception,  till  September  1841.    In 
1855  he  became  Prime  Minister,  and  successfully 
carried  out  the  policy  of  alliance  with  Fjranoe, 
and  the  war  with  Russia,  which  ended  with  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol,  September  1855.    Lord  Derby 
was  minister  for  a  short  time,  but  Palmerston 
was  restored  in  1859,  and  held  it  till  his  death 
in  1865.     "  We  beUeve,"  says  Mr  R.  H.  Hutton, 
"  that  in  great  measure  he  achieved  his  extraor- 
dinary success  as  a  politician,  like  the  English 
nation  itself,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  paradox, 
by  not  heing  too  politieal — by  being,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  impervious  to  the  agitations  of 
politics,  even  when  he  was  applying  the  strongest 
impulse  of  a  strong  character  and  will  to  politic^ 
and  when  politics  were  most  agitating.    •    .    . 
Loyal  and  generous  to  his  friends,  dangerous 
but  never  unfair  to  his  foes,  aristocratic  rather 
than  popular  in  his  preference,  liberal — that 
is,  a  free  giver,  rather  than  democratic,  or  a 
popular  demander—in  his  political  principles, 
and  in  his  own  statesmanship  shrewd,  ambitions, 
self-contained,  Europe  and  England  alike  lost  in 
him  the  last  of  a  great  race,  the  politicians  of  the 
iaion.    Even  Lord  Russell,  his  oldest  collesgue, 
and  far  more  Mr  Gladstone,  the  greatest  living 
statesman  of  the  next  generation,  mark  a  new 
era — the  era  of  politicians  of  a  creed — a  class 
more  earnest,  more  anxious,  mora  identified 
with  specific  principles  and  'causes'  than  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  on  that  very  account  mors 
sensitive,  often  more  narrow,  more  pliant  to 
temporary  gusts  of  opinion,  more  in  daoger  of 
sacrificing  honourable  ties  and  pergonal  obliga- 
tions to  abstract  pnnciples.    The  ease,  freedom, 
shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  keen  jealousy  of 
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diminishing  our  national  weight  in  the  counsels 
of  Europe,  which  marked  the  school  of  Canning, 
made  a  great  historical  figure  of  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton;  and  henceforth  no  single  personality  is 
ever  likely  to  be  associated  more  closely  with 
the  name  of  England,  either  in  the  west  or  in 
the  east  He  was  certainly  the  greatest  of  those 
statesmen — 

*  Who  know  the  seasons  when  to  take 
OocMion  by  the  band,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet.' 

May  only  the  new  school  of  greater  depth,  more 
scrupulous  conscience,  more  anxious  tempera- 
ment, accomplish  as  much  both  for  England 
and  freedom.  His  great  attraction  as  a  states- 
man was  the  curious  blending  of  social  ease, 
kindliness,  and  humour  with  the  temper  of  a 
strong,  hard  man  of  the  world.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  masculine  politician.  He  stood  to  the 
other  statesmen  of  his  day  much,  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  which  public  schoolboys 
stand  to  home-bred  boys.  He  denounced  '  the 
puerile  vanity  of  consistency,'  and  had  no  scorn 
too  great  for  political  'romance.'  .  •  .  Yet 
on  this  hard  kernel  of  character  was  grafted  the 
ease  and  almost  fresh  schoolboy  humour  which, 
late,  indeed,  in  his  career  (for  he  had  to  wait  for 
success  till  the  domestic  questions  to  which  he 
was  unequal  were  cleared  out  of  the  way),  but 
completely  at  last  fascinated  England.  He  was 
not  earnest,  but  he  was  easy  and  geniaL  He 
was  not  eloquent,  but  he  could  enjoy  and  give 
enjoyment  He  was  not  witty,  but  he  was 
playful,  and  even  humorous.  This  i^as  a  very 
fascinating  quality  in  a  man  of  that  worldly 
sense  which  usually  has  a  touch  of  cynicism.' 


It 


PROCTER^  BRYAN  WALLER,,  sixty  years 
since,  was  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  that  galaxy 
of  poets  of  which  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  Byron 
and  Moore,  were  the  chief  luminaries.  He  com- 
menced with  the  LUetary  Gazette  in  1815,  and 
during  the  next  eight  years  produced  several 
works  —  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  *'  Marcian  Co- 
lonna,"  the  "Sicilian  Story,"  and  ''Mirandolo," 
a  tragedy.  The  last  was  brought  on  the  stage, 
Macready,  Charles  Eemble,  and  Miss  Foote 
being  the  principal  performers,  and  had  a  run  of 
sixteen  nights.  In  1832  he  closed  his  career  as 
a  poet  by  publishing  his  "English  Songs'* — his 
best  productions.  Fortunately  Mr  Procter  was 
not  dependent  on  his  poetry  for  his  comfort  in 
life.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  held  the 
office  of  Metropolitan  Commissioner  of  Lunacy, 
which  was  worth  about  £900  a  year,  besides 
having  a  legacy  of  £d500  left  to  him  by  a  friend. 
He  lived  to  the-great  age  of  eighty-seven,  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  nearly  all  the  eminent  men  of 
his  time.  One  point  of  personal  interest  in  his 
long  life  was  the  distinguished  position  taken 
by  his  daughter,  Adelaide,  as  a  poetess.  Her 
•«  Legends  and  Lyrics  "  instantly  became  popu- 


lar, and  promised  still  richer  friiits,  but  all  such 
expectations  were  blighted  by  her  premature 
death  in  1864.  Mr  Procter  was  a  native  of 
London.  His  father,  a  man  of  independent 
means,  sent  him  to  Harrow  School  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  There  he  had  two^  eminent  associ- 
ates—Sir Robert  Peel  and  LordByron.  He  used 
to  relate  how  Peel  undertook,  on  one  occasion,  to 
write  for  him  an  imposition  of  Latin  verse  for  a 
consideration  of  half-a-crown,  but  whether  the 
great  financier  ever  got  paid  was -more  than  Mr 
Procter  could  remember.  For  Byron,  as  a  boy, 
he  appears  not  to  have  had  much  liking  or 
admiration,  though  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
in  after-years.  He  thus  refers  to  the  noble 
poet:  "He  was  loud,  .even  coarse^  and  very 
capable  of  a  boy's  vulgar  enjoyments.  He 
played  at  hockey  and  racquets,  and  was  occa- 
sionally engaged  in  pugilistic  combats.  In  1818 
he  was  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day.  I  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  was  a  scholar  in  Dr  Drury's 
house,.with  an  iron  cramp  on  one  of  his  feet,  with 
loose  corduroy  trousers  plentifully  relieved  by 
ink,  and  with  finger-nails  bitten  to  the  quick. 
He  was  then  a  rough,  curly-headed  boy,  and 
apparently  nothing  more.  In  1817  he  had 
passed  through  various  gradations  of  refinement ; 
was  a  dandy,  a  handsome  polished  travelled  man 
of  the  woiid,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  repu- 
tation outshining  that  of  every  contemporary 
poet"  Of  his  literary  friends  Mr  Proctor,  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  wrote  some  recollections, 
not  very  copious  or  striking,  but  apparently 
truthful  and  characteristic.  Wordsworth's 
egotism  is  well  known.  Procter  describes  him 
as  a  taU  and  ungiinly  man ;  with  a  grave  and 
severe  face,  and  a  manner  that  indicated  tran- 
quillity andindependence  rather  than  high  breed- 
ing. Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt 
were  among  Procter's  most  intimate  associates. 
They  were,  as  he  says,  a  most  remarkable  trio 
of  men.  Only  one  of  them  (Hunt)  cared  much 
for  praise.  Hazlitt'a  sole  ambition  was  to  sell 
his  essays,  which  he  rated  scarcely  beyond  their 
marketable  value.  But  Hazlitt  has  himself 
confessed  that  he  was  proud  of  being  noticed 
and  pointed  out  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere. 
He  lived  mainly  alone — the  life  of  a  solitary 
thinker.  Hazlitt  was  undoubtedly  an  able 
writer,  especially  in  criticism,  but  Procter  rates 
him  too  highly,  as  much  so  as  he  underrates  De 
Qttinoey.  Of  Charles  Lamb  we  have  a  long  dis- 
criminating notice,  but  without  any  feature  ol 
novelty.  He  says  Lamb's  pleasures,  apart  from 
his  pipe,  lay  amongst  the  books  of  the  old  £og 
lish  writers.  Godwin  was  no  favourite  with 
Procter.  "  Gk>dwin  was  always  the  same—- very 
cold,  very  selfish,  very  calculating.  His  philo- 
sophy, such  as  it  was,  never  generated  pity  or 
gratitude.  His  sympathies,  an<d  generosities, 
and  liberal  qualities  showed  themselves  only  in 
print  His  conduct  towards  Shelley  was  merely 
an  endeavour  to  extract  from  him  as  much 
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Bpirttnid  insight  and  of  spiritnal  life,  ready  to 
coalesce  with  all  things  that  are  tnie  and  lovely 
and  of  "good  report/*  wherever  it  meets  them 
on  its  immortal  journey.  And  of  the  relations 
of  science  and  philosophy  to  religion,  our 
trathor  appears  to  have  had  views  as  jost  as 
they  were  liberal  He  thought  they  were 
powers — or  orhs  shall  we  call  themf — ^which, 
when  kept  within  their  own  spheres,  were 
amicable  and  bound  by  beautiful  harmonies; 
but  when  one-sided  or  fanatical  men — and  he 
knew  right  well  that  there  were  fanatics  in 
science  and  philosophy  as  well  as  in  religion — 
seek  to  push  them  out  of  their  spheres  into  colli- 
sion with  each  other,  or  to  demand  for  any  one  an 
absolute  superiority  over  the  rest,  or  to  bring  them 
into  closer  union  by  main  force  or  by  trans- 
parent  sophistry,  he  felt  that  they  were  in  reality 
injuring  the  influence  of  all  three.  He  felt  too 
that  to  reconcile  the  letter  of  science  with  that 
of  revelation  was  as  yet  impossible ;  that,  even 
though  never,  fully  in  this  sense  reconciled, 
Christianity  in  its  genuine  acceptation  would 
continue  as  independent  of  science  as  science  of 
it,  and  that  the  tpifH  of  all  true  science,  true 
philosophy,  and  true  religion  was  essentially  the 
same;  being  that  of  reverence,  of  wondering 
worship,  of  love  and  humility,  of  patient  and 
believing  research,  and  of  out-bursting  and 
never-ending  praise.  We  do  not  know  what 
would  have  been  Robertson's  attitude* had  he 
lived  to  confront  the  theories  of  Darwin  and 
Lyell;  but  we  are  certain  it  would  not  have 
been  on  the  one  hand  that  of  blind  determina- 
tion to  reject  them  d  priori  and  whatever  their 
evidence  might  be ;  nor  on  the  other  of  mere 
stupid  and  panic  fright,  stumbling  in  the  earth- 
quake itself  had  caused ;  nor,  in  another  direc- 
tion still,  of  hasty,  eager,  interested,  and  ill- 
omened  reception,  as  if  each  new  theory  were  a 
new  dagger  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the 
sinking  Csesar  of  the  grand  old  Christian  faith. 
We  believe  that  he,  in  a  beautiful  blending  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  would  have  in  patience 
possessed  his  soul,  and  waited  anxiously  but 
fearlessly  for  the  results  of  mature  and  final 
investigation.  .  .  .  We  have  often  heard 
the  originality  of  Bobertson's  mind  and  main 
thoughts  questioned.  But  really  we  are  not 
careful  to  answer  in  such  a  matter,  since  abso- 
lute origination  is  a  thing  which,  like  original 
innocence,  has  long  since  fled  the  earth.  All 
thinkers  must  borrow  either  premises,  or  conclu- 
sions, or  the  intermediate  links  between  them, 
or  peradventure  all  three.  But  still  Robertson 
may  be  held  so  far  original  in  various  important 
respects.  For  example,  how  many  English 
clergymen,  or  clergymen  anywhere,  could  or 
durst— particularly  nearly  twenty  yean  ago — 
have  spoken  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
extracts  we  have  just  read  f  That  manly  bold- 
ness, that  wide  sympathy,  even  were  it  a  little 
overstretched,    was   originality   or    something 


better.  It  proclaims,  too,  such  a  calm  and 
deep  confidence  in  his  present  convictions,  that 
he  can  look  back  with  a  mild  pity  on  his  past 
experiences,  as  well  as  on  those  still  labouring 
in  the  same  waters  of  perplexity.  It  is  from  a 
rock,  as  he  says  himself,  that  he  bids  his  welter- 
ing brethren  to  take  courage  and  to  draw  near. 
But  we  find  another  element  of  natural,  if  not 
absolutely  original,  power  in  the  marvellous 
faculty  he  has  of  presenting  thought  in  essences, 
in  aphorisms,  in  short  and  simple  sentencesL  He 
offers  us  his  deep  truths  and  eomprehensive 
intuitions  in  a  sucoeesion  of  little,  almost  fairy 
cups,  each  charged  with  what  might  have  been 
diluted  through  a  thousand  common  vessels. 
And  he  often  seems  playing  in  flowers  about  the 
brink  of  a  subject,  while  in  reality  he  has  been 
probing  it  to  the  heart  We  could  quote  hun- 
dreds of  these  pregnant  and  poignant  sentencea, 
but  as  his  works  are  in  so  many  hands  it  is  quite 
needless.  And  above  all,  he  might  be  called, 
if  not  original,  certainly  (very  singular  in  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  aims.  Not 
Clarkson,  not  Garibaldi,  in  their  very  different 
walks  were  more  devoted  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  purpose  which,  like  martyr  flames,  at  once 
consumed  and  glorified  them,  than  Robertson  to 
his  high  calling.  One  who  knew  him  well 
writes  us  concerning  him  thus:  "His  whole 
Ufe  was  a  burning,  blazing  self-sacrifice  to 
truth  and  to  duty."  To  bring  essential  Chris- 
tianity to  bear  upon  men's  hearts  and  lives — ^to 
get  men  not  only  to  believe,  but  to  realise  their 
faith — ^to  bringreligion  down  f^om  the  altitudes 
of  metaphysics,  from  the  dreary  regions  of 
abstraction  with  all  its  frosted  folios,  and  up 
from  the  swamps  of  ceremonialism,  with  its 
beggarly  elements  and  bloated  bubbles — and  to 
fix  it  on  the  foundations  of  common  sense  and 
of  Christian  consciousness,  that  was  his  noble 
task— a  task  from  which  no  amount  of  detrac- 
tion, and  no  feeling  of  isolation  and  solitude 
could  deter  him.  Nay,  he  was  of  that  noble, 
heroic  nature,  that  he  fought  the  more  bravely 
and  strenuously  because  he  was  fighting  alone. 
His  motto  was — *'This  one  thing  I  do^  and  I 
cannot  help  doing  it."  In  another  respect 
Robertson,  for  his  class,  was  very  singular,  if 
not  entirely  solitary;  we  mean  in  his  deep 
interest  in  the  working  classes.  The  admired 
of  all  the  fashionable  worshippers  in  the  most 
fashionable  of  watering-places,  a  man  of  the 
highest  culture  and  most  refined  taste  and 
genius,  he  yet  threw  himself  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  masses,  now  to  encourage,  now  to  sym- 
pathise, and  now  faithfully  to  warn  and  counsel 
them.  Of  course  he  was  altogether  above  the 
suspicion  of  seeking  for  their  suffrages  in  any 
paltry  interest  of  his  own--of  being  what  ia 
called  a  "  mob  orator."  He  had  nothing  in  one 
sense  either  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  them.  He 
knew  the  people's  faults,  and  he  told  them  so  to 
their  faces.    But  he  knew  that  they  are  not  as 
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yoa  hear  some  pretend — totally  and  thoroughly 
comxpt.  He  looked  at  tliem  besides,  to  employ 
a  distinction  he  was  fond  of  using — ^not  so  much 
in  their  actoal  as  in  their  ideal  aspect ;  not  in 
what  they  were,  bnt  what  they  might  become. 
As  he  iUostrates  the  thought  himself— "When 
the  agricnltnrist  sees  a  small  white  almond-like 
thing  rising  from  the  ground,  he  calls  that  an 
oak ;  but  that  is  not  the  truth  of  fact,  it  is  an 
ideal  truth.  The  oak  is  a  large  tree  with  spread- 
ing branches  and  leaves  and  acorns ;  but  that  is 
only  an  inch  long,  and  imperceptible  in  all  its 
development.  Tet  the  agriculturist  sees  in  it 
the  ideal  of  what  it  shall  be,  and  if  I  may 
borrow  a  scriptural  phrase,  he  imputes  to  it  the 
migesty  and  excellence  and  glory  which  are  to 
be  hereafter."  And  so  to  Robertson's  brotherly 
aud  prophetic  eye  the  masses  of  the  community 
seem  transfigured  in  the  light  of  that  "good 
time  coming,"  when  having  gained  self-control, 
cast  off  ignorance  and  infidelity,  obtained  tho- 
rough sympathy  from  their  superiors,  and 
accepted  a  manly,  enlightened,  humane,  and 
progressive  form  of  the  Christian  faith,  they 
shall  become  men  as  well  as  working  men,  and 
by  the  elevation  of  their  platform,  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  elevation,  ay  and  to  the  confirma- 
tion too,  of  that  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  the  community.  How  does  he  define  a  true 
man  of  the  labouring  class  ?  It  is  as  "  a  man 
whose  respect  is  not  servility,  whose  religion  is 
not  superstition^  and  whose  obedience  is  not  the 
drudgery  of  'dumb,  driven  cattie.*"  From 
such  views,  imperfect  as  they  are,  of  Robert- 
son's grand  moral  aims,  it  may  seem  a  very 
steep  descent  to  come  down  on  his  merely  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  qualities,  and  it  were  a  mere 
impertinence  now  to  dwell  long  upon  theuL 
His  genius  was  strong,  and  was  clear  as  well  as 
far-reaching  in  its  vision ;  his  power  of  illus- 
tration was  nearly  as  rich,  but  far  better  regu- 
lated than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  his  style  was 
nervous,  sententious,  and  in  its  severe  and  curt 
simplicity  seems  sometimes  to  tremble  below 
the  weight  of  the  thoughts  and  the  splendour  of 
the  images  which  were  superimposed  upon  it. 
For  those  sermons,  which  may  live  as  long  as 
the  English  language,  he  himself  cared  nothing ; 
they  came  off  from  him  with  as  little  effort  as 
the  leaves  6n  a  frosty  autumnal  morning  fall 
down  from  the  parent  tree ;  but  the  stream  into 
which  they  dropped  was  the  river  of  immortality. 
.  •  •  In  more  maturely  considering  the  reve- 
lation given  by  the  life  and  letters,  we  were 
struck  with  the  early  acceptance  by  Robertson 
of  his  life  as  a  life  of  duty  and  suffering.  Even 
when  he  became  a  most  devout  and  decided 
Christian,  we  find  little  or  none  of  the  joy  and 
peace  which  are  so  frequently  associated  with 
first  religious  impressions,  at  least  after  the 
agony  of  what  is  called  the  new  birth  is  past. 
On  such  felicity  he  seems  to  have  looked  down 
as  on  a  fool's  paradise,  in  which  he  had  neither 


the  wish  nor  the  power  to  continue  long.  Like 
the  war-horse  he  smelled  the  battle  afar  off,  the 
thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting.  He 
had  become  not  a  sluggish  and  dreamy  disciple, 
but  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  must  sup- 
port the  character  by  brave  and  earnest  struggle. 
The  ardour  and  energy  he  brought  to  the  fight 
were  attended  no  doubt  by  a  lofty  satisfaction ; 
but  grief  was  still  his  close  companion.  The 
bravest  soldier  must  carry  his  shadow  with  him 
to  the  noblest  field.  Caesar  Malan  truly  divined 
Robertson's  spirit  when  he  told  him  his  would 
be  a  sad  life  and  a  sad  ministry.  In  viun  did 
he  bear  about  the  key  Promise  in  his  bosom — 
ay,  a  key  inscribed  In  golden  letters  with  the 
hope  of  the  speedy  personal  advent  of  Christ 
This  hope  seems  gradually  to  have  faded  away 
from  his  mind,  as  it  does  from  many  poweriul 
and  progressive  thinkers,  who  begin  to  feel  it  is 
not  a  solution  but  an  evasion  of  Christian  diffi- 
culties, and  would  probably  have  left  even 
Edward  Irving's  if  his  life  had  been  spared  and 
his  mind  had  got  free  of  its  fanatical  leanings 
There  was  undoubtedly  in  Robertson's  mind, 
apart  from  all  external  circumstances  and  the 
phases  of  his  faith,  that  divine  discontent,  that 
nameless  unrest,  that  lonely  exile  feeling  which 
has  distinguished  somany  of  the  very  greatest  and 
most  far-seeing  of  intellects.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  Highland  seer,  as  described  by  Scott,  the 
visionary  of  the  second  sight  becoming  the 
victim  of  his  privilege,  trembling,  perspiring, 
rolling  his  eyes  hideously,  writhen  by  convul- 
sions, or  falling  down  as  a  dead  man,  now  upon 
the  heathery  moorland,  now  upon  the  high 
naked  crag,  now  in  the  dim  forest  depth,  and 
now  by  the  side  of  the  lonely  cataract,  while 
sight  is  i>ottring  through  him  its  terrible  surge, 
at  one  time  sweeping  over  him  the  present,  and 
anon  starting  some  monstrous  event  from  the 
cavern  of  the  future,  and  hurling  it  against  his 
eye  till  at  last  awaking  he  cries,  not  to  *'  dream 
again,"  and  says  with  Cassandra, 

*<  Oh,  tn  to  me  the  lot  awarded. 
Thou  eril  Pythian  god ! " 

Strange  how,  literally  or  spiritually,  such 
victims  of  Apollo  have  abounded  in  every  age 
and  country,  and  their  power  has  seldom  been 
a  blessing  to  them,  often  a  curse.  It  is  recorded 
to  have  rendered  Cassandra  miserable;  and  even 
if  her  story  be  a  myth,  it  is  one  founded  on  fact 
and  full  of  meaning.  It  co-existed  in  Balaam 
with  deceit,  witchcraft,  and  other  evils.  Even 
Samuel  "  the  seer  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  happy  as  he  was  good  and  gifted.  How 
miserable  in  their  might  and  holiness  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  always  bowing  under  "burdens," 
ever  uttering  "  woes  1 "  And  have  not  almost  all 
prophetic  minds  among  the  poets — Lucretius, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Milton,  Toung,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Bailey  — 
been  sad-hearted  men. — 
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**  In  ■nUerinir  Ifluniing  whAt  thoy  Uuglit  la  toogj- 

On  the  28d  of  Angast  1858,  there  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  Brighton,  on  the  way  to  its  extra- 
mural cemetery,  such  a  mnltitnde  as  had  never 
assembled  in  that  town  before.  It  was  the 
funeral  of  Frederick  Robertson.  Besides  a 
numerous  body  of  the  parochial  clergy,  two 
dissenting  ministers  at  least — ^namely,  Mr 
Goulty,  of  the  Ck)ngregational  Church,  and  Mr 
Boss — ^had  the  manliness  to  forget  their  differ- 
ences, and  to  follow  his  revered  dost  to  the 
grave.  After  them  came  the  committees  of  the 
Brighton  Atheneum,  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  several  other  bodies  of  which  the  dead  man 
had  been  the  decua  et  tuiamen,  the  foundation 
and  the  ornament.  And,  behind,  last  and  truest 
of  all  the  mourning  train,  walked  fifteen  hundred 
hard-headed,  hard-handed  working  men,  three 
abreast,  covering  half  a  mile,  and  weeping  as 
they  went  at  the  loss  of  their  counsellor,  their 
guide,  who  had  added  a  stimulus  to  their  studies, 
and  poured  a  glory  on  their  rugged  life, 

8ALT,  BIB  TITU8»  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Morley,  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  at  Wake- 
field. His  mother  was  a  Miss  Grace  Smithies, 
daughter  of  a  drysalter  in  Morley,  who  has  been 
described  as  a  woman  of  gentle  disposition,  with 
rare  gifts  of  affection  and  tact.  His  father,  Daniel 
Salt,  originally  an  ironfounder,  married  in  1802, 
gave  up  his  former  trade,  and  became  a  whitedoth 
merchant  and  drysalter  in  Morley.  Titns  was 
the  eldest  in  a  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  and  was  bom  on  the  20th  September 
180S.  His  father,  giving  up  the  drysalting, 
embarked  in  farming,  when  Titns  was  in  his 
tenth  year;  next  we  find  him  at  Bradford  in 
1822  acting  as  a  woolstapler.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  Titns  entered  the  woollen  factory  of 
Messrs  Bouse  h  Sons  as  an  ordinary  workman. 
The  experience  gained  here  enabled  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  wool- 
stapUng  in  all  its  branches,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father.  The  wool  of 
the  alpaca  is  chiefly  imported  from  Chili  and 
Pern,  and  in  1886  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
discover  its  valuable  properties  for  manufacture. 
Charles  Dickens  has  related  the  incident  of  the 
discovery  thus :  "A  huge  pile  of  dirty-looking 
sacks,  filled  with  some  fibrous  material,  which 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  superannuated 
horse  hair,  or  frowsy  elongated  wool,  or  any- 
thing unpleasant  or  unattractive,  was  landed  in 
LiverpooL  When  these  queer-looking  balsa  had 
first  arrived,  or  by  what  vessel  brought,  or  for 
what  purpose  intended,  the  very  oldest  ware* 
houseman  in  Liverpool  docks  couldn't  say. 
There  had  once  been  a  rumour— a  mere  ware- 
houseman's mmonr— that  the  balet  had  been 
shipped  from.  South  America  on  'spec,'  and 
consigned  to  the  agency  of  C.  W.  k  F.  Foozle 
and  Ca    But  even  this  seems  to  have  been  for- 


gotten, and  it  was  agreed  upon  all  hands  that 
the  three  hundred  and  odd  sacks  of  nondescript 
hair-wool  wero  a  perfect  nuisance.    The  rats  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  parties  who  approved  at 
all  of  the  importation,  and  to  them  it  was  the 
finest  investment  for  capital   that  had  been 
known  in  Liverpool  since  their  first  ancestors 
had  emigrated  thither.    Well,  these  bales  seemed 
likely  to  rot  or  fall  to  the  dust,  or  be  bitten  up 
for  the  particular  use  of  family  rats.    Merchants 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them;  dealers 
couldn't  make  them  out ;  manufacturers  shook 
their  heads  at  the  bare  mention  of  them ;  while 
the  agents,  0.  W.  k  F.  Foozle  k  Co.  look  at 
the  bill  of  lading,  and  had  once  spoken  to  their 
head-clerkabout  shipping  them  to  South  America 
again.    One  day— we  won't  care  what  day  it  was, 
or  even  what  week  or  month  it  was,  though 
things  of  far  less  consequence  have  been  chronicled 
tothe  half  minute—one  day  a  plain  business-look- 
ing young  man,  with  an  intelligent  face,  quiet 
manner,  was  walking  along  through  these  same 
warehouses  in  Liverpool,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
some  of  the  superannuated  horse  hair  projecting 
from  one  of  the  ugly  dirty  bales.    Some  lady  nt, 
more  delicate  than  her  neigfabonrs,  had  found  it 
rather  coarser  than  usual,  and  had  persuaded 
her  lord  and  master  to  eject  the  portion  from 
her  resting-place.    Our  friend  took  it  up,  looked 
at  it,  felt  at  it,  rabl^ed  it,,  pulled  it  about;  in 
fact,  he  did  all  but  taste  it,  and  he  would  have 
done  that  too  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose,  for 
he  was  'Yorkshire.'    Having  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  held  it  away  from  the  light,  and  held 
it  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and  done  all  sorts  of 
craelties  to  it,  as  though  It  had  been  his  most 
deadly  enemy,  and  he  was  feeling  quite  vindic- 
tive, he  placed  a  handAil  or  two  in  his  pocket, 
and  walked  calmly  away,  evidently  intending  to 
put  the  stuff  to  some  excradating  private  tortare 
at  home.    What  particular  experiments  he  tried 
with  this  fibrous  substance  I  am  not  exactly  in 
a  position  to  state,  nor  does  it  much  signify; 
but  the  sequel  was,  that  the  same  quiet  bnsinesa- 
looking  young  man  was  seen  to  enter  the  office 
of  0.  W.  k  F.  Foozle  k  Co.,  and  ask  for 
the  head  of  the  firau     When  he  asked  that 
portion  of  the  house  if  he  would  accept  eight- 
pence  per  pound  for  the  entire  contents  of  the 
three  hundred  and  odd  frowsy  dirty  bags  of 
nondescript  wool,  the  authority  interrogated  felt 
so  confounded  that  he  oould  not  have  told  if 
he  wero  the  head  or  tail  of  the  flm.   At  first  he 
fancied  that  our  friend  had  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  quizzing  him,  and  then  that  be  waa 
an  escaped  lunatic^  and  thought  seriously  of 
calling  for  the  poUoe,  but  eventoally  it  ended  in 
his  making  it  over,  in  consideration  of  the'prioe 
offered.    It  was  quite  an  event  in  the  little  daik 
office  of  C.  W.  k  F.  Foozle  k  Co.,  which  had 
its  supply  of  light  (of  a  very  iivjurions  quality) 
from  the  old  giim  ohurchyard.    All  the  esta* 
blishment  stole  a  peep  at  the  buyer  of  the 


'South  American  Btufd'  The  chief  clerk  had 
the  corioaitj  to  speak  to  him,  and  hear  his 
reply.  The  cashier  touched  his  coat-tailBi  The 
hook-keeper,  a  thin  man  in  spectacles,  examined 
his  hat  and  gloves.  The  porter  openly  grinned 
at  him.  When  the  quiet  purchaser  had  de- 
parted, C.  W.  &  F.  Foozle  &  Co.  shut  them- 
selves up,  and  gave  all  their  clerks  a  holiday." 
In  three  years  after  its  successful  introduction 
Into  the  English  market,  the  import  of  the 
\vool  had  risen  to  2,186,480  pounds;  the  value 
of  the  annual  import  now  stands  at  £1,600,000. 
As  the  industry  grew,  vast  warehouses  and 
spacious  mills  had  to  he  erected  to  keep  pace 
with  its  manufacture.  Then  new  buildings  were 
erected  at  Saltaire,  in  order  to  concentrate  this 
vast  industry  as  far  aa  possible.  The  buildings 
cover  twenty-five  acres,  and  the  machinery  is 
capable  of  turning  out  30,000  yards  of  finished 
alpaca  every  day.  Four  thousand  hands  are 
employed  in  the  works;  and  it  is  said  he  has 
expended  no  leas  a  sum  than  £100,600  on  work- 
men's dwellings.  Saltaire,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  town,  contains  895  dwellings, 
without  one  single  public-house.  In  the  centre, 
too,  the  great  manufacturer  reared  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  a  cost  of  £16,000.  A  good  autho- 
rity writes:  "The  Saltaire  mills  are  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Aire.  The  site  has  been  selected  with 
uncommon  judgment  as  regards  its  fitness  for  the 
economical  working  of  a  great  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  estate  is  bounded  by  high- 
ways and  railways,  which  penetrate  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  building,  aq^l  is  intersected  by 
both  canal  and  river.  Admirable  water  is  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  steam-engines,  and  for 
the  different  processes  of  the  manufacture.  By 
the  distance  of  the  mills  from  the  smoky  and 
cloudy  atmosphere  of  a  large  town,  unobstructed 
and  good  light  is  secured;  whilst,  both  by  land 
and  water,  direct  communication  is  gained  for 
the  importation  of  coal  and  all  other  raw  pro- 
duce on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  exportation 
and  delivery  of  manufactured  goods  on  the 
other.  Both  porterage  and  cartage  are  entirely 
superseded ;  and  every  other  dreumstance  which 
could  tend  to  economise  production  has  been 
carefully  considered.  The  estate  on  which 
Saltaire  is  built  will  gradually  develop  itself  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  part  appropriated 
to  the  works,  which  is  literaUy  covered  with 
buildings,  is  not  leas  than  six  and  a  half  acres 
in  extent  Here  the  heavy  operations  of  the 
manufacture  are  carried  on;  but  the  superficies 
given  to  the  several  processes  and  to  the  storage 
of  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  the  floor  area  of 
the  establishment,  is  in  all  about  twelve  acres. 
The  main  range  of  buildings,  or  the  mill  proper, 
mna  from  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
lines  of  railway  from  Shipley  to  Bkipton  and 
Lancaster.  This  pile  is  six  stories  high,  550  feet 
in  length,  50  feet  in  width,  and  about  72  feet  in 


height;  and  the  architectural  features,  to  avoid 
monotony,  have  been  most  skilfully  treated  by 
the  architects.  A  bold  Italian  style  has  been 
adopted ;  and  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  stone 
of  which  the  whole  is  massively  built,  displays 
its  features  to  great  advantage.  Immediately 
behind  the  centre  of  the  main  mill,  and  at  right 
angles  with  it,  runs  another  six-story  building 
devoted  to  warehouse  purposes,  such  as  the  re- 
ception and  examination  of  the  newly-manufac- 
tured goods ;  and  on  either  side  of  this  again  lie 
the  combing-shed  (or  apartment  where  the  fibres 
of  the  ali>aca,  mohair,  wool,  etc,  are  combed 
by  machinery),  the  handsome  range  of  buildings 
devoted  to  offices,  and  the  great  shed  for  weav- 
ing by  power-looms.  It  was  in  the  combing 
shed  that,  in  September  1858,  8600  of  Sir  [then 
Mr]  Titus  Salt's  guests  sat  down  to  dinner, 
without  confusion  or  crowding,  and  with  per- 
fect ventilation.  The  great  loom-shed  would 
have  accommodated  under  its  single  roof  a  party 
twice  as  numerous  as  this.  Arranged  in  con- 
venient situations  are  washing-rooms,  packing- 
rooms,  drying-rooms,  and  mechanics'  shops.  In 
the  formation  of  the  new  roads,  which  were  re- 
quisite to  secure  free  and  easy  access  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  mills.  Sir  Titus  Salt  availed 
himself  of  the  most  recent  experience;  therefore 
we  find  bridges  of  the  most  durable  and  solid 
construction,  both  in  cast  and  wrought  iron,  one 
of  these  viaducts,  on  the  tubular  girder  system, 
crossing  the  canal  and  river  Aire,  being  not  less 
than  450  feet  in  length."  On  21st  August  1830, 
he  married  Caroline  Whitelan,  daughter  of  a 
farmer  at  Grimsby,  and  one  of  a  family  of 
eighteen.  In  early  life  he  was  extremely  frugal 
and  industrious :  one  instance  of  his  economy 
being  the  fact  that  he  dented  himself  a  gold 
watch  until  he  had  saved  one  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  liberal  and  open-hearted  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  hie 
work-people.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  deed% 
not  words ;  for  he  wrote  little,  and  spoke  lessi 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  hia 
life  he  must  have  expended  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  million  in  schemes  of  charity  alone.  As  in* 
stances  of  his  charity,  he  gifted  £1000  to  Peel 
Park,  Bradford,  nearly  £5000  to  the  Bradford 
Fever  Hospital,  and  £5000  to  the  Lancaster 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Sir  Titus  Salt  acted  for  a 
time  as  a  magistrate  for  the  borough  of  Brad- 
ford, for  the  Weat  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  waa 
a  deputy-lieutenant  for  the  latter.  He  repre- 
sented Bradford  in  the  Liberal  interest  from  1859 
to  1861.  In  1869  the  Queen  conferred  upon 
him  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  reoeiving  his 
baronetcy,  he  chose  these  worda  to  inscribe  on 
his  coat  of  arms,  Quttf  ntm  deo  Juvaniet 
("What  is  impossible,  by  the  help  of  Godt") 
In  1874  a  marble  statue  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  coat- 
ing one  thousand  guineas,  waa  placed  in  the 
centre  of  Bradford  by  his  townsmen.  His  reply  to 
one  who  asked  him  regarding  his  personal  history 
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WA8|  **  My  history  has  nothing  particular  about 
it."  This  great  manufacturer  and  truly  noble 
man  died  on  the  19th  December  1876,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  mausoleum  in  Saltaire 
Church. 

SEAFTEBBUBT,    THE   SIGHT   HON.   AN- 
THONT  ASHLS7- COOPER,  BASL  OF,  bom 

28th  April  1801,  received  his  education  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1832, 
and  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1841.  In 
1826  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  afterwarda  acted  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Control  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  supported  the  Government 
of  Liverpool  and  Canning.  In  18d0  he  was 
returned  for  Dorchester,  in  the  following  year 
for  Dorsetshire;  this  latter  county  he  repre- 
sented till  1846.  He  represented  Bath  from 
1847  Ull  1851.  In  the  latter  year  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  peerage.  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
administration  he  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
His  lordship  is  president  of  the  Bible  Society, 
the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  has  also  acted  as 
a  president  of  the  Protestant  Alliance.  One  of 
the  main  aims  of  his  life  has  been  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  moral  and  social  a>ndition  of  the 
working-classes,  for  which  he  has  laboured  un- 
weariedly  in  and  out  of  Parliament  On  13th 
April  1878,  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  recognition  of  his 
public  services  as  a  social  and  sanitary  reformer. 
The  Lord  Provost,  Mr  T.  J.  Boyd,  in  bestowing 
the  honour,  spoke  as  follows  of  his  career: 
'*My  lord,  I  am  now  to  have  the  honour  of 
placing  in  your  bands  the  document  which  con- 
fers upon  you  the  freedom  of  this  ancient  city, 
to  mark  our  high  appreciation  of  those  success- 
ful efforts  which,  with  untiring  devotion  during  a 
long  life,  you  have  made  to  ameliorate  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  in  recognition  generally  of  the  work  which 
you  have  performed  as  a  Christian  philanthro- 
pist One  of  the  first  great  movements  to  which 
you  devoted  yourself  after  entering  Parliament  as 
Lord  Ashley  was  that  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  for  children  and  young  persons 
in  the  cotton  and  other  mills  of  the  country. 
The  moral  and  physical  evils  of  the  system 
which  then  prevailed  were  of  such  a  character 
that,  viewed  from  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
seems  hardly  credible.  The  daily  hours  of 
labour  during  which  children  of  tender  years  of 
both  sexes  were  compelled  to  work  in  factories 
were  so  prolonged  that  their  health  was  im- 
paired and  their  lives  shortened ;  and  they  were, 
besides,  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  cruel 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  set  over  them. 
In  some  mills,  children  walked  in  a  day,  while 
accomplishing  their  task,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  which  your  lordship  truly  described  in 
your  place  in  Parliament  as  a  labour  more 


severe  than  that  imposed  on  soldiers  in  forced 
marches,  or  under  arms  before  an  enemy.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  possibility  of  their 
getting  anything  better  than  the  most  meagre 
education  was  utterly  hopeless.  This  great 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  began  in  the  year  1830,  but  Mr  Sadler, 
one  of  its  most  zealous  and  eloquent  advocates, 
lost  his  seat  in  the  next  Parliament  It  was 
then,  my  lord,  in  1838,  that  you  espoused  the 
cause  of  those  oppressed  children,  by  intro- 
duced your  Ten  Hours  Bill  The  Government 
declined  to  accept  its  most  important  part,  but, 
feeling  that  humanity  demanded  a  change, 
passed  a  measure  in  which  they  granted  some 
concessions,  including  the  great  principle  that 
education  and  labour  should  go  together.  Tour 
lordship's  eloquent  and  powerful  pleadings  on 
behalf  of  these  operatives,  that  their  hours  of 
labour  should  be  restricted,  were  received  in 
the  most  hostile  manner.  Manufacturers,  sup- 
posing that  their  profits  would  be  seriously 
lessened  by  such  a  change,  gave  your  bill  the 
most  detennined  opposition ;  and  a  portion  of 
the  press  advocated  their  views.  Nearly  all  the 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time,  whatever 
their  politics,  were  also  against  the  ten  honia' 
principle,  and  successive  Governments  declined 
to  accept  it  But,  my  lord,  strong  in  the 
righteousnessof  yourcause,  and  nothing  daunted, 
you  continued  your  work  of  mercy.  The  mea- 
sure which  the  Government  had  passed  was 
allowed  to  become  practically  inoperative,  and 
they  declined  or  delayed  to  take  further  action. 
Discontent  began  to  arise  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  A  trem^doua  evil  existed.  The 
children  of  the  poor  continued  to  be  oppressed 
for  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the  rich. 
During  the  struggle  you  declined  the  proffered 
honour  of  joining  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administim- 
tion,  because  that  statesman  would  not  adopt 
your  bill — and  it  is  here  worthy  of  note,  that 
notwithstanding  this,  the  same  high  principle 
which  guided  your  other  actions  made  you  sup- 
port his  proposal  to  remove  the  duty  on  com, 
although  your  doing  so  caused  you  to  lose  your 
seat  in  Parliament  You  cried  for  justice,  and 
justice  you  determined  to  obtain.  Through 
long  years,  amidst  much  obloquy,  you  fought 
the  battle  until  the  victory  was  gained.  And 
when  your  lordship  visited  the  manufacturing 
districts  after  this  great  woric  was  accomplished, 
the  enthusiastic  ovation  which  greeted  you 
showed  how  much  your  labours  were  appreciated 
by  those  immediately  concerned;  and  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  source  of  supreme  satisfaction  to 
your  lordship  now  to  know  that  all  classes  of  the 
community  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  measure  you  were  instru* 
mental  in  getting  passed  into  law.  In  1840^ 
when  the  principle  of  the  ten  hoars'  limit  for 
the  labours  of  factory  children  had  been  a^ 
cepted  by  the  country,  although  a  law  enacting 
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it  had  not  then  been  passed  by  the  Goyernment, 
yon  proceeded  towards  canying  oat  the  next  part 
of  your  work.  Accordingly,  yoa  succeeded  in 
getting  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  emplo3rment  of  children  in  mines 
and  collieries,  and  in  various  branches  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  which  numbers  of  children 
worked  together.  Regarding  collieries  and  mines 
— to  which  I  shall  only  refer — the  commission 
revealed  facts  which  filled  the  public  mind  with 
horror  and  indignation.  Children— infants,  I 
should  say— -of  only  four  or  five  years  of  age 
were  made  to  toll  in  the  mines  in  a  manner 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  while  women 
laboured  at  employment  degrading  to  their  sex. 
Young  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  were  made 
to  draw  loads  by  a  chain  and  girdle  through 
places  so  narrow  that  they  had  to  pass  on  all 
fours ;  and  the  regular  hours  of  work  for  chil- 
dren were  from  eleven  to  thirteen  a  day,  and 
sometimes  more.  Six  months'  labour  in  the 
mines  was  sufiScient  to  effect  a  very  visible 
change  on  their  appearance,  and  the  baneful 
results  of  the  system  upon  their  constitution 
could  not  well  be  exaggerated.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  commis- 
sioners, the  time  had  not  arrived  when  such 
extensive  changes  as  were  required  could  be 
effected,  but  ultimately  a  bill  was  passed  which 
altogether  prohibited  females  from  working 
underground,  and  no  boys  under  a.  specified  age 
were  permitted  to  be  employed.  Your  lord- 
ship's efforts  on  behalf  of  children  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour  came  next  in  order.  For 
these  children  you  asked  that  their  hours  of 
work  might  be  regulated  as  in  factories  and 
mines,  and  yon  introduced  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Your  labours  also  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union — over  which  you  have  presided  since  its 
formation  four-and-thirty  years  ago-— have  left 
a  great  mark  upon  the  country.  Before  that 
time,  the  appalling  fact  had  been  ascertained 
that  there  were  upwards  of  one  million  of  chil- 
dren in  the  country  wholly  destitute  of  the 
means  of  education,  of  whom  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  were  in  London.  You  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
showed,  from  the  state  of  vice  and  ignorance  in 
almost  every  large  town,  the  great  need  which 
existed  for  diffusing  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  a  moral  and  religious  education  among  the 
labouring  classes.  The  result  was  that  great 
efforts  were  at  once  made  by  educational  and 
mi*»ionary  societies  to  remedy  that  state  of 
matters.  It  was,  however,  seen  that  large  num- 
bers of  children  were  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
day  and  Sunday  schools  in  consequence  of  their 
ragged  and  neglected  condition,  many  of  whom 
were  almost  never  off  the  streets,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  establish  special  schools 
for  these  destitute  children.  The  Bagged  School 
Union  was  formed.     Your  lordship  took  the 


movement  under  your  fostering  care,  and  the 
beneficial  results  have  been  truly  wonderful. 
In  1870,  when  the  Educational  Bill  was  passed, 
the  union  had  been  in  active  operation  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  was  carrying  on  work  in 
about  two  hundred  separate  buildings.  That 
work  consisted  of  day  schools,  night  schools, 
and  Sunday  schools ;  classes  for  industry,  ragged 
churches,  and  parents'  meetings,  etc,  etc.,  the 
whole  being  conducted  at  an  annual  cost  of 
£45,000.  Concurrently  with  all  this,  success- 
ful efforts  were  nuide  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
those  children  who  passed  through  the  schools, 
such  as  enabling  mai^y  of  them  to  emigrate  to 
the  colonies,  and  others  to  support  themselves 
at  home.  Alt(^ether,  I  do  not  over-estimate 
the  fact  when  I  say,  that  the  ragged  schools  of 
London,  since  their  establishment,  have  rescued 
from  neglect  and  vicious  courses  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  children  and  placed  them  in 
the  way  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Your 
lordship  has  presided  at  every  one  of  the  anni- 
versary meetings  of  the  union  without  a  single 
exception,  and  during  its  whole  existence  you 
have  laboured  in  its  interests  with  unflagging 
perseverance.  And  while,  in  conducting  this* 
great  movement,  there  have  been  associated 
with  you  a  large  number  of  earnest  and  God- 
fearing men  and  women,  to  your  lordship's  in* 
fluence  and  zeal  are  mainly  due  its  extension 
and  success.  But  further  let  me  say,  that 
among  the  many  benevolent  institutions  which 
your  lordship  has  originated,  the  National  Re- 
fuges for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,  and 
the  training-ships  'Chichester'  and  'Arethusa,' 
take  a  prominent  place.  Upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  you  presided  at  a  meeting  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  first  of  these  refuges. 
From  want  of  funds  the  committee  were  only 
able  to  receive  nine  children ;  but  the  necessity 
for  such  an  institution  became  at  once  apparent, 
a^d  in  six  months  that  number  was  increased  to 
about  a  hundred.  The  applications  for  admis- 
sion became  numerous;  the  public  gave  addi- 
tional support ;  and  now  there  are  five  homes. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  training-ship  'Chichester' 
was  established  in  the  Thames;  afterwards,  a 
farm  school  in  Surrey;  and  subsequently  the 
'Arethusa'  was  also  fitted  up  as  a  training-ship. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  the  first 
training-ship.  Your  lordship  became  aware  that 
a  large  number  of  destitute  boys  were  nightly 
compelled  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  casual  wards 
of  workhouses,  and  you  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  if  they  could  only  be  laid  hold 
of«  One  night  they  were  invited  to  one  of  the 
refuges  to  a  supper — a  grand  supper  for  them. 
Nearly  three  hundred  accepted  the  invitation ; 
but  such  a  scene  of  rags  and  human  misery  had 
probably  never  before  been  congregated  in  one 
spot,  and  many  friends  who  had  been  invited  to 
help  in  serving  the  supper  were  moved  to  tears 
at  what  they  witnessed.    The  feast  being  overi 
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the  boys  and  company  a4Joumed  to  an  upper 
room,  where  your  lordship  addressed  the  lads 
in  a  feelingy  fatherly,  and  sympathising  spirit, 
and  when  yox^  had  finished,  yon  asked  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  board  a  training-ship, 
supposing  one  could  be  obtained.  Every  hand 
in  the  room  went  up,  and  then  you  saw  that  the 
way  was  clear  for  rescuing  this  mass  of  human 
wastes  The  boys  were  dismissed  for  the  night, 
money  having  been  given  to  them  to  pay  for 
their  lodging.  Next  day  forty  were  received 
into  the  refuge^  and  efforts  were  at  once  made  for 
obtaining  the  loan  of  an  old  man-of-war  to  fit  up 
as  a  training-ship.  And  so  this  supper  was  the 
beginning  of  the  'Chichester^s'  organisation ;  and 
such  has  been  tho  success  of  the  effort,  that  now 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  other  training- 
ships— two  for  Scotland,  two  for  Ireland,  and 
the  rest  for  the  coast  of  England.  Tour  lord- 
ship's position  in  oonnection  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stands  out  so  pro- 
minently, that  to  it  I  must  make  a  passing 
allusion.  Ton  have  been  the  president  of  that 
important  institution  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years,  and  have  always  been  present  at  its 
Annual  gatherings  in  Exeter  HalL  The  con- 
spicuous progress  It  has  made  in  that  time  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  active  part  you  have 
taken  In  its  affidrs.  la  these  years  about 
seventy  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  printed  by  the  society,  and  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  Bible  it  circulated  last  year  was 
upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half^  being  more 
than  double  the  circulation  at  the  time  you  took 
ofSce.  Then  the  total  number  of  copies  issued 
was  twenty-four  millions,  now  it  is  upwards  of 
eighty  BuUions.  Before  this,  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  on  your  succession  to  the  peer- 
age your  increased  influenoe  was  all  used  on 
behalf  of  the  objects  of  philanthropy  and  re- 
ligion which  yon  had  at  heart  The  course  of 
your  life  all  through  has  been  the  unselfish  pro- 
motion of  the  well-being  of  others.  Nor,  as  we 
havo  seen,  haro  you  confined  yourself  to  your 
own  country.  Not  only  has  your  eye  of  pity 
fallen  upon  the  ragged  and  deserted  child  of  the 
street,  bat  the  enslaved  son  of  Africa  has  also 
elicited  your  oommiseration,  and  from  them  up- 
wards through  the  social  scale  you  have  sought 
todogoodtoalL  The  records  of  those  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  to  which  I  have  referred 
show  that  your  charity  extended  to  all  lands, 
and  that  the  aspiration  of  your  soul  was  that 
the  time  might  speedily  come  when  the  grace  of 
Gk>d  would  regenerate  all  men.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  you  have  lived  a  noble  life,  have  accom- 
plished a  noble  work,  and  will  leave  behind  yon 
a  noble  example^" 

HMTLigi,  SAMUKL,  U.IX,  a  deservedly  popu* 
lar  writer,  was  bom  at  Haddington  In  1818. 
Having  been  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  having  practised  as  a  snigeon  at  Leeds  for  a 


time,  he  abandoned  his  practice  for  literature, 
succeeding  the  late  Mr  Robert  Niod  as  editor 
of  the  Leeda  Times,  In  1845  he  acted  as  secr^ 
tary  of  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway;  in  1852 
he  served  the  South-Eastem  Railway  in  a  similar 
capacity,  retiring  from  the  service  in  186d.  Mr 
Smiles  received  the  degree  of  LCD.  from  the 
Edinburgh  University  in  1878.  He  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  also  to 
Oood  Words,  and  other  periodicals.  His  chief 
works  are:  "Physical  Education;  or.  Nature  of 
Children,"  1837;  "History  of  Ireland,-  "RaU- 
way  Property,  its  Conditions  and  Ppspects," 
1849;  "Life  of  Qeorge  Stephenson,"  "Self- 
Helf,  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Con- 
duct," 1860;  "Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes, 
and  Wages,"  1861;  "Lives  of  Engineers,  with 
an  Account  of  their  Works,"  1862 ;  "  Industrial 
Biography,"  1863;  "  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt," 
1865;  "The  Huguenots:  their  Settiementi^ 
Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ir^ 
land,"  "Character,"  "Thrift,  a  Book  of  Domes- 
tic  Counsel,"  "The  Huguenots  in  France," 
"  Qeorge  Moore,  Merchant  and  Philanthropist," 
"Life  of  aSootch  Naturalist"  (Thomas  Edward), 
1877.  The  issue  of  this  latter  work  was  the 
means  of  awakening  considerable  public  interest 
in  the  career  of  Edward.  On  Christntsa  moni- 
ing  1876  Edward  x«ceived  notice  that  a  Civil  List 
pension  of  £50  per  annum  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him;  and  at  a  public  meeting,  held  in  Aber- 
deen on  the  21st  March  1877,  he  was  presented 
with  a  testimonial,  consisting  of  838  sovereigna 
enclosed  in  a  handsome  olive-wood  casket. 

STAXXJBY,  THE  BBV.  A&THDS  PBR&Sni, 
D.D.,  son  of  the  late  Dr  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Nor. 
wich,  was  bom  about  1815^  and  educated  under 
Dr  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  at  Balliol  CoUege, 
Oxford.  He  distinguished  himself  at  college, 
obtaining  a  scholarship,  the  Newdigate  prixe  for 
an  English  poem,  a  first^jlass  in  classics  in  1887, 
the  Latin  essay  prixe  in  1838,  and  the  English 
essay  and  theological  prises  in  1840.  In  1851  he 
became  Canon  of  Westminster;  fhMn  1858  to 
1864  he  filled  the  posts  of  Regius  Processor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Oxford,  Oanoa  of 
Christ  Church,  and  chaplain  to  the  BSshop  of 
London.  In  1864  he  became  Dean  of  West* 
minster.  Besides  contributing  largely  to  re- 
views, magazines,  and  Dr  Smith's  "Diction* 
aries^"  be  is  author  of  the  well-known  "Life  of 
Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby,"  1844;  "Storiea  and 
Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age,"  1846;  "  Memoir 
of  Bishop  Stenley,"  1850;  "The  Epistie  to  tho 
Corinthians,"  1854;  "Historical  Memorials  of 
Canterbury,"  1854;  "Sinai  and  Palestine  ia 
ConneoUon  with  their  History,"  1856;  "Ser- 
mons and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age,** 
1874;  "Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Chareh,"  and 
many  other  works  of  importance.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1871.  He  was  elected  ooe 
of  the  select  preachers  at  Oxford  In  187S^  and  in* 
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itolled  Lord  Rector  of  St  Andrews  University  in 
1875.  "Arthur  Fenrbyn  Stonley,  Dean  of  West- 
minster/' says  an  American  writer,  "  is  one  of 
the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  the  possessor  of  varied  and  extensive  attain- 
mentSL  He  is  eminent  as  a  poet,  scholar,  critic, 
traveller,  and  controversialist,  bnt  it  is  chiefly 
to  his  qnalifioatioos  as  a  preacher  that  we  would 
now  direct  attention.  His  sermons  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  They  have  a  large  inftision 
of  the  leading  article,  and  freqaently  address 
themselves  to  the  prevailing  thought  or  the  great 
event  of  the  day.  This  tendency  is  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote  that  is  told  of  a  dignitary  of  the 
Chnreh,  who  went  one  Sunday  morning  to  the 
services  at  Westminster  Abbey,  it  having  been 
announced  that  the  dean  would  preach.  '  How 
did  you  like  the  sermon  I'  asked  the  lady  with 
whom  he  was  staying.  '  Oh,'  was  the  reply,  <  it 
was  very  good — ^there  was  nothing  to  object  to 
—but  it  was  not  what  I  went  to  hear ;  I  went  to 
hear  about  the  way  to  heaven,  and  I  only  heard 
about  Palestine.'  He  seeks  to  make  his  sermons 
vivid  and  interesting  by  bringing  anecdotes,  and 
letters,  and  history  under  contribution;  and  in 
the  effort  his  imagery  is  often  coloured  by  local 
allusions,  and  even  his  subject  is  suggested  by 
local  dreumstances.  Thus  at  Venice  he  preached 
on  the  text,  '  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land?'  at  Rome,  on  the  subject  of 
*St  Paul  at  Rome;'  at  the  Convent  of  St 
Catherine,  firom  the  appropriate  text,  'Thia 
Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia;'  at  Jerusalem 
the  subject  was  '  Christ  on  earth  and  Christ  in 
heaven.'  His  sermons  are  remarkable  for  their 
brevity,  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  delivery.  He  has  no  action,  and  his 
voice  is  monotonous,  and  thin,  and  weak.  His 
physique  is  not  imposing.  Frequently  when  he 
was  preaching  in  the  Abbey  or  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  he  could  hardly  be  heard  beyond  the 
immediate  circle  that  surrounded  him.  He 
nrely  preaches  the  same  sermon  twice,  is  ever 
rea'ly  to  advocate  from  the  pulpit  any  cause 
which  receives  his  approval,  and  although  he 
certainly  lacks  the  highest  qualities  of  an  orator, 
the  eloquence  of  his  language  is  very  ornate  and 
winning.  To  listen  to  his  sermons  is  highly 
enjoyable.  They  contain  many  a  vein  of  literary 
and  historical  allusions  as  rich  as  any  in  Macau- 
lay.  Occasionally  he  introduces  in  a  translation 
a  suggestive  sentence  from  a  Qreek  or  Latin 
author,  or  from  some  foreign  modem  classic. 
Now  he  wUl  give  an  extract  ftom  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  now  from  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  and 
again  from  the  'Confessions'  of  St  Augustine. 
His  versatility,  his  imagination,  and  his  pictorial 
power  are  amazing  and  fascinating." 

SWIHBUBMB,  ALQSBNOH  0HABLS8,  was 

bom  in  London,  6th  April  1887.  His  father 
was  Admiral  Charies  Henry  Swinburne.  He 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  but 


left  without  taking  his  degree.  Visiting  Flor- 
ence afterwards,  he  spent  some  time  with  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  In  1861  he  issued  two  plays, 
*'  The  Queen  Mother  "  and  <'  Rosamond."  These 
were  followed  in  succession  by  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon:  a  Tragedy,"  1864;  "Chastelard:  a 
Tragedy,"  1865 ;  "  Poems  and  Ballads,"  1866 ; 
"A  Song  of  Italy,"  1867;  "Waiiam  Blake:  a 
Critical  Essay,"  1867;  "Siena:  a  Poem,"  1868; 
"Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition," 
1868;  "Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  French 
Republic,  September  4, 1870;"  "Songs  before 
Sunrise,"  1871 ;  "BothweU:  a  Tragedy,"  1874. 
"George  Chapman,"  an  essay;  "Essays  and 
Studies,"  "Erechtheus:  a  Tragedy,"  "Note  of 
an  English  Republican  on  the  Muscovite  Crus- 
ade," and  "A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte."  Mr 
H  C.  Stedman,  the  AxAerican  critic,  writing  of 
Swinburne's  gift  of  melody,  has  remarked: 
"Before  the  advent  of  Swinburne  we  did  not 
realise  the  full  scope  of  English  verse.  In  his 
hands  it  is  like,  the  violin  of  Paganini.  The 
range  of  his  fantasias,  roulades,  arias,  new  effects 
of  measure  and  sound,  is  incomparable  with  any- 
thing hitherto  known.  The  first  emotion  of  one 
who  studies  even  his  immature  work  is  that  of 
wonder  at  the  freedom  and  richness  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  susurrns  of  his  rhythm,  ^s  unconscious 
alliterations,  the  endless  change  of  his  syllabic 
harmonies — respiting  in  the  alternate  softness 
and  strength,  height  and  fall,  riotous  or  chas- 
tened music  of  his  affluent  vers&  How  does  he 
produce  it!  Who  taught  him  all  the  hidden 
springs  of  melody?  He  was  bom  a  tamer  of 
words;  a  subduer  of  this  most  stubborn,  yet  most 
copious  of  the  literary  tongues.  In  his  poetry 
we  discover  qualities  we  did  not  know  were  in 
the  language — a  softness  that  seemed  Italian,  a 
rugged  strength  we  thought  was  German,  a 
blithe  and  debonair  lightness  we  despaired  of 
capturing  from  the  French.  He  has  added  a 
score  of  new  stops  and  pedals  to  the  instrument. 
He  has  introduced,  partly  f^om  other  tongues, 
stanzaio  forms,  measures,  and  effects  untried 
before ;  and  has  brought  out  the  swiftness  and 
force  of  metres  like  the  anapnstio,  carrying  each 
to  perfection  at  a  single  triaL  Words  in  his 
hands  are  like  the  ivory  balls  of  a  juggler,  and 
all  words  seem  to  be  in  his  hands.  His  fellow- 
craftsmen,  who  alone  can  understand  what  has 
been  done  in  their  art,  will  not  term  this  state- 
ment extravagance.  Speaking  only  of  his  com- 
msnd  over  language  and  metre,  I  have  a  right  to 
reaffirm,  and  to  show  by  many  illustrations,  that 
he  is  the  most  sovereign  of  rhymists.  He  com- 
pels the  inflexible  elements  to  his  use.  Chaucer 
is  more  limpid,  Shakespeare  more  kingly,  Mil- 
ton loftier  at  times,  Byron  has  an  unaffected 
power — biit  neither  Shelley  nor  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors  is  so  dithyrambio,  and  no  one 
has  been  in  all  moods  so  absolute  an  autocrat  of 
verse.  With  equal  gifts,  I  say,  none  could  have 
been,  for  Swinburne  comes  after  and  profits  by 
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the  art  of  alL  Poeta  often  win  distinction  by 
prodncing  work  that  differs  from  what  has  gone 
before.  It  seems  as  if  Swinburne,  in  this  ripe 
period,  resolved  to  excel  others  by  a  mastery  of 
known  melodies,  adding  a  new  magic  to  each, 
and  going  beyond  the  range  of  the  furthest. 
His  amazing  tricks  of  rhythm  are  those  of  a 
gymnast  ouUeaping  his  fellows.  We  had  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  after  Collins  and  Oray, 
and  Tezmyson  after  Keats,  but  now  Swinburne 
adds  such  elaboration,  that  an  art  which  we 
thought  perfected  seems  almost  tame.  In  the 
first  place  he  was  born  a  prodigy — as  much  so 
as  Morphy  in  chess;  added  to  this  he  is  the 
product  of  these  latter  days,  a  phenomenon  im- 
possible before.  It  is  safe  to  declare  that  at 
last  a  time  has  come  when  the  force  of  expres- 
sion can  no  further  go.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has 
not  gone  too  far.  The  fruit  may  be  too  lusci- 
ous, the  flower  of  an  odour  too  intoxicating  to 
endure.  Tet  what  execution  I  Poetry,  the 
rarest  poetic  feeling,  may  be  found  in  simpler 
verse.  Yet  again,  what  execution  1  The  voice 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  grandest  music,  nor 
trained  and  restrained  as  it  should  be.  But  the 
voice  is  there,  and  its  possessor  has  the  finest 
natural  oigan  to  which  this  generation  has 
listened."  .  •  .  "While  recognising  his 
thorough  honesty,  we  do  not  assent  to  his 
judgment  of  American  poetry.  In  '  Under  the 
Microscope'  he  pays  a  tribute  to  Poe,  and  has  a 
just  understanding  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Whitman.  His  denunciation  of  all  the  rest,  as 
either  mocking-birds  in  their  adherence  to 
models,  or  corncrakes  in  the  harshness  and 
worthlessness  of  their  original  song,  results,  it 
is  plain,  not  from  prejudice,  but  ignorance  of 
the  atmosphere  which  pervades  American  life. 
A  poet  must  sing  for  his  own  people.  Whit- 
man, for  instance,  well  and  boldly  avows  him- 
self the  mouthpiece  of  our  democratic  nation- 
ality. Aside  from  the  unconscious  formalism 
that  injures  his  poems,  and  which  Swinburne 
has  pointed  out,  he  has  done  what  he  could,  and 
we  acknowledge  the  justice  shown  to  .one,  at 
least,  of  our  representative  men." 

TALMAOB,  Tmi  REV.   DR  T.   DE  WITT, 

the  somewhat  sensational,  though  powerful 
American  preacher,  was  bom  at  Boundbrook, 
New  Jersey,  in  1832,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
twelve  children.  When  his  schooling  was  com- 
pleted, he  studied  law  for  three  years,  and  in 
his  nineteenth  year  began  to  study  with  a 
special  view  to  the  Christian  ministry,  spend- 
ing some  time  at  college  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  becoming  a  graduate  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity. His  first  church  was  at  Belleville,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  laboured  for  three  years,  next 
removing  to  Syracuse,  State  of  New  York.    He 


next  accepted  a  call  to  Philadelphia,  where  ha 
remained  for  seven  years,  and  he  became  widely 
popular  as  ndnister  of  the  first  Reformed  church 
there.  While  labouring  there,  he  received  three 
calls  to  diiferent  parts  of  the  country,  one  to 
Chicago,  a  second  to  San  Francisco,  and  a  third 
to  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  chose  the  latter, 
and  left  a  flourishing  church  to  enter  upon  one 
consisting  of  a  mere  handful  of  people,  in  March 
1869.  In  a  short  time  the  church  was  found  to 
be  too  small  to  contain  the  crowds  of  people 
who  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  building  was  begun 
in  1870  capable  of  seating  three  thousand  per- 
sons. This  place  was  burned  on  Sabbath,  22d 
December  1872.  A  still  more  commodious  place 
of  worship,  capable  of  seating  five  thousand  per- 
sons, was  built  and  opened  in  February  1874. 
A  college  for  the  training  of  lay  workers  exists 
in  connection  with  the  tabernacle.  Dr  Talmage*s 
sermons  ka—JbiAAip  tn  wmX  those  of  Mr  Spar-  [*  M^ 
geon  in  popular  favour,  although  the  reader 
would  be  more  likely  to  tire  of  a  continued 
perusal  of  them.  *^  t^i  ^  .  'V*.  ''*>» 
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TTHDALL,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  the  dis- 
tinguished  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Leighlin  Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  about 
1820.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
also  studied  for  some  time  in  Germany.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Boyal  Institution,  London,  suc- 
ceeding Michael  Faraday  as  superintendent 
He  visited  Switzerland  for  purposes  of  acien« 
tific  research  during  the  years  1866-59.  The 
result  of  these  researches,  on  one  of  which  occa- 
sions he  was  accompanied  by  Professor  Huxley, 
were  partly  contained  in  a  volume  on  the 
"Structure  and  Motion  of  Glaciers."  Besides 
honours  received  from  various  scientific  societies, 
he  was  made  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in  1855|  and 
of  Edinbui^h  in  1866,  on  the  same  occasion  as 
that  on  which  Thomas  Carlyle  was  installed 
Lord  Rector.  He  also  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  ISth  June  1873. 
He  undertook  a  lecturing  tour  through  the 
United  States  in  1872.  The  balance  of  the  money 
which  he  received  for  lecturing,  amounting  to 
$13,000,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  as  a 
fund  for  assisting  students  in  original  researcL 
Professor  Tyndall  presided  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  at  Belfast,  August 
1874.  Professor  Tyndall's  chief  works  are: 
"  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,"  "  Mountaineering," 
••^A  Vacation  Tour,"  "  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,- 
"  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps,"  **  Fragmenti 
of  Science,"  **Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  **  Lec- 
tures on  Molecular  Physics,  on  Light,  and  on 
Electricity,"  "  The  Forms  of  Water  in  Cioads 
and  Rivers,"  "  Ice  and  Glaciers,"  eto. 
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HUGH    MILLER'S    WORKS. 


NEW  CHEAP  RE-IS8UE. 


IN  annottncing  a  Nsw  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Hugh  Miller, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  anything  by  way  of  com- 
mendation. The  fame  of  Hugh  Miller  is  securely  established  throughout  the 
world,  and  his  works,  by  universal  consent,  take  rank  among  the  highest  in 
English  Literature. 

To  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  society,  he  appeals  by  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  well  as  by  his  remarkable  powers  of  description,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  marvels  of  nature.  To  the  humbler  classes  and 
the  working  man,  the  story  of  his  life — >*ims<>lf  originally  a  working  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  pushing  his  way  upward  to  the  distinguished  position 
which  he  attained — must  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  and  to  them  his  writings 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  special  value. 

At  the  present  time,  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
self-taught  and  self-made  men,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  the  progress  of  Education ;  and  this 
new  Edition,  while  el^ant  enough  to  conmiand  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
rich,  is  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  student  and  the  working  maa. 

Although  many  of  his  books  have  already  attained  an  immense  sale  notwith- 
standing their  high  price,  the  Publisher  feels  assured  that  they  only  require  to  be 
offered  to  the  general  public  at  a  moderate  rate  to  ensure  for  them  a  very  widely 
increased  circulation. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRES§. 

'  This  attempt  to  bring  the  works  of  so  distinguished  an  author  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
cannot  fail  to  be  universally  apprmatfd  '-^Morning  Star. 

'  Hugh  Millei's  writings  have  long  passed  the  period  of  critidsm,  and  taken  rank  among 
standard  works.  From  the  times  of  the  British  Essayists  and  Ohver  Goldsmith,  no  literary  man 
has  shown  a  greater  mastery  of  the  English  langiuage  than  the  author  of  TA4  Old  Rtd  Sand* 
itotu.  The  sise  of  the  page  and  the  letterpress  are  suitable  for  the  library,  while  the  price  is  a 
third  less  than  the  original  edition.'— Z>M(r  Rtview, 

'The  moderate  price  at  which  the  series  is  now  offered,  however,  will  enable  thousands  of 
readers  to  acquire  for  themselves  those  volumes  which  they  have  hitherto  only  found  accessible 
by  means  of  the  circulating  library.  From  the  pure,  manly,  tmd  instructive  character  of  his 
writings — whether  social,  moral,  or  sdentifio— and  from  the  fascinating  attractions  of  his  style, 
we  do  not  know  any  works  better  deserving  of  a  vast  circulation  than  those  of  Hugh  MiUer. 
The  edition  is  clearly  printed,  and  altogether  well  got  up.*'-Cla^gvw  Herald, 

'  This  cheap  re-issue  by  Mr.  Nimmo  will  enable  tens  of  thfWi^**<^T  who  have  yet  only  heard  of 
Hugh  Miller  soon  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  admire  him.''^Beirt  Mets*ngtr, 

'This  cheap  edition  of  Hugh  Miller's  works  deserves,  and  will  doubdess  secure,  a  very  ex- 
tended public  support.  No  one  knew  better  than  Hu^  Miller  how  to  combine  amusement  with 
instruction ;  and  all  his  worics  exhibit  this  most  important  combination.'— <Pw5/ii^  Opinion. 

'The  woriu  of  Hugh  Miller  cannot  be  too  widely  known  or  studied:  and  the  publisher 
deserves  our  thanks  for  his  cheap  reissue  of  them.'— rA#  Standard, 

*  A  new  cheap  issue  of  Hugh  Miller's  admirable  works  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who 
desire  to  possess  a  really  valuable  collection  of  books.'— 7*iU  Obi€rver» 
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N  I  MMO'S 

Library  Edition  of  Standard  Works. 

In  large  demy  Svo^  with  Steel  Portrait  and   Vignette^  handsomely 
bounds  roxhurgh  style,  gilt  top,  price  sx.  each, 

1.  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works.  With 

a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  a  Copious  Glossary, 

and  numerous  Illustrations. 
*♦•  This  Edition  is  based  on  the  Text  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  \  and,  so  far  as  regards  mechamcal  cor- 
rectness, it  will  contrast  favourably  with  many  high-priced  and  ambitious  editions. 

2.  Burns'  Complete  Works.     Containing 

also  his  Remarks  on  Scottish  Song,  General  Correspondence,  Letters  to 
Clarinda,  and  Correspondence  with  George  Thomson.  With  Life  and 
Variorum  Notes,  and  full-page  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists. 

3.  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works-  In- 

cluding 'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  'Citizen  of  the  World,'  'PoUtc 
Learning,'  Poems,  Plays,  Essays,  etc.  etc. 

4.  Lord  Byron's  Poetical  Works.    With 

Life.    lUnstisted  with  fall-page  Engntyings  on  Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

5.  Josephus:  The  Whole  Works  of  Fla- 

VIUS  JOSEPHUS,  the  Jewish  Historian.  Translated  by  Wiluam 
Whiston,  A.M.    With  Life,  Portrait,  Notes,  and  Index,  etc. 

6.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Translated  from  the  Arabic.  An  entirely  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
With  upwards  of  a  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood,  drawn  by  S.  J. 
Groves. 

7.  The  Works   of  Jonathan   Swift,  D.D. 

Carefully  selected.  Including  *A  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  *Gulliver*s  Travels,' 
'Journal  to  Stella,'  '  Captain  Creichton,'  'Directions  to  Servants,'  Essays, 
Poems,  etc.  etc  With  a  Biography  of  the  Author,  and  Original  amd 
Authentic  Notes. 

8.  The  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe.   Carefully 

selected  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Including  'Robinson  Crusoe,' 
'Colonel  Jack,'  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  'Journal  of  the  Plague  in 
London," Duncan  Campbell,"  Complete  English  Tradesman,'  etc  etc 
With  Life  of  the  Author. 

9.  The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett    Care- 

fully  selected  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Including  'Roderick 
Random, "Per^rine  Pickle,'  'Humphry  Clinker,' Plays,  Poems.  With 
Life,  etc. 

10.  The    Canterbury    Tales    and    Faerie 

QUEENE  :  With  other  Poems  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Edited  for 
Popular  Perusal,  with  current  Illustrative  and  Explanatory  Notes.  With 
Lives  of  the  Authors. 
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The  Works  of  the  British  Dramatists. 

Carefully  selected  from  the  Original  Editions.  Including  the  best 
Plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  Christopher  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Philip  Massinger,  etc.  etc.  With  copious  Notes,  Bio- 
graphies, and  a  Historical  Introduction. 

2.  The  Scottish  Minstrel :  The  Songs  and 

Song  Writers  of  Scotland  subsequent  to  Bums.  With  Biographies,  etc. 
etc.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

3.  Moore ;  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 

MOORE.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised.  With  Life.  Illustrated 
with  full-page  Engravings  on  Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

4.  Fielding :    The    Writings   of    Henry 

FIELDING.  Comprising  his  Celebrated  Works  of  Fiction.  With 
Life,  etc. 

5.  Sterne;    The    Works    of    Laurence 

STERNE.  New  and  Complete  Edition.  Including  'Tristram 
Shandy,'  *  A  Sentimental  Journey,*  Sermons,  Letters,  etc.  etc. 

6.  Bosweirs  Johnson;  The  Life  of  Samuel 

JOHNSON,  LL.  D.  By  James  Boswell.  New  and  Complete  Edition, 
carefully  revised  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  with  Notes,  etc.  etc. 

7.  Mrs.  Hemans :  The  Poems  of  Felicia 

Hemans.     Complete  Copyright  Edition.     With  Portrait,  Notes,  etc. 

8.  Cowper:  The  Complete  Works  of  Wil- 

LIAM  Cowper  ;  including  his  Letters,  Poems,  and  Private  Corre- 
spondence. With  Memoir.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshaws, 
A.M.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.  Illustrated  with  full-page  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

Cicero's  Life  and  Letters.    The  Life  by 

Dr.  Middleton  ;  Letters  to  his  friends,  translated  by  Wm.  Melmoth  ; 
Letters  to  Atticus,  translated  by  Dr.  Heberden.     With  Portrait,  etc 

20.  Xenophon's    Works;    The    Complete 

Works  of  Xenophon.  Translated  into  English  by  Ashley,  Spblman, 
Smith,  Fielding,  and  others.     A  New  Edition.     With  Portrait,  etc. 

21.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

With  Introductory  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius  by  Arthur  Murphy, 
and  Thirty-two  Portraits  on  Steel. 

The   English    Essayists:   A   Compre- 

hensive  Selection  from  the  works  of  the  great  Essayists  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  John  Ruskin.     With  Portraits,  Biographical  Notices,  etc. 

The  Tatler  and  The  Guardian.    Com- 

plete  in  one  Volume.     With  Portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Notes,  etc. 

The  Treasury  of  British  Eloquence : 

Specimens  of  brilliant  Orations  by  the  most  eminent  Statesmen, 
Divines,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  last  Four  Centuries.  With 
Biographical  Notices,  Critical  Notes,  etc. 

•»•   7^is  Series  is  also  kept  bound  in  Jialf-calJ  extra ^  marbUd  sides ^  edj^s^  and 
endpapers^  price  8/.  6r/.  each. 
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by  eminent  Artists;  also  beautiful  Illuminated  Title-page* 
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3.  Byron's  Poetical  Works. 
4^  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

5.  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works. 

6.  Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

7.  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

8.  Thomson's  Poetical  Works- 

9.  Goldsmith's  Choice  Works. 

10.  Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

11.  Burns'  Poetical  Works. 

12.  The  Casquet  of  Gems.     Choice  Selections  from 

the  Poets. 

13.  The  Book  of  Humorous  Poetry. 

14.  Ballads:  Scottish  and  English. 

15.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy  War. 

16.  Lives  of  the  British  Poets. 

17.  The  Prose  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 

18.  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  of  the  Sea, 


*^  This  Series  of  Books,  from  the  very  superior  maimer  in  which  it  is  pro- 
dacedf  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  edition  of  the  Poets  in  the  market. 
The  volumes  form  elegant  and  appropriate  Presents  as  School  Prizes  and  Gift- 
Books,  either  in  cloth  or  morocco. 


'  They  are  a  marrel  of  cheapness,  some  of  the  volumes  eztendins  to  as  many  as  700,  and  eren 

foo,  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper  in  a  beautifully  clear  type.    Add  to  this,  that  tfiey  are  pro- 
usely  iUustrated  with  wood  engniTings,  are  elegantly  and  tastefully  bound,  and  that  they  are 
published  at  3s.  6d.  eadi,  and  our  recommendation  of  them  is  comt^ete.'— ^c^llranM. 
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NIMMO'S  NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

In  crown  8vo,  with  Steel  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  handsomely  bound,  doth 
extra,  price  Js,  each ;  »lso  in  fall  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  price  6s.  each. 

I. 
Stvenih  TTumsand, 

The  English  Oircnmnavigators :  The  most  remarkable 

Voyages  round  the  World  by  English  Sailors.     (Drake,  Dampier,  Anson, 
and  Cook's  Voyages.)    With  a  Preliminary  Sketch  of  their  Lives  and  Dis- 
coveries.   Edited,  with  Notes,  Maps,  etc.,  by  David  Laing  Purves  and 
.    R.  Cochrane. 

'  An  admirable  reprint  of  the  well-known  narratives  of  the  voyages  of  Drake, 
Dampier,  Anson,  and  Cook.  ...  An  attractive,  well-bound,  illustrated,  and  indexed 
book  about  the  adventures  of  the  old  English  sailors— literally  the  most  thrilling  of  all 
romances  of  the  sea.' — A^.  B,  Daily  Mail, 

II. 

The  Book  of  Adventure  and  Peril :  A  Record  of  Heroism 

and  Endurance  on  Sea  and  Land.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Charles 
Bruce,  Editor  of  <  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads,'  <  The  Birthday  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs,* etc.     Illustrated. 

III. 


of  Oreat  Men.     Edited  by  James 


The  Oreat 

Mason.    Illustrated. 

IV. 

Great  Historical  Mutinies,  comprisinff  the  Story  of  the 

Mutiny  of  the  '  Bounty,'  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead,  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
Mutimes  in  Highland  Regiments,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  David 
Herbert,  M.A. 

V. 

Famous  Historical  Scenes  from  Three  Centuries.    Pictures 

of  celebrated  events  from  the  Reformation  to  the  end  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.     Selected  from  the  works  of  Standard  Authors  by  A.  R.  Hope 

MONCRIEFF. 

VI. 

The  English  Explorers ;  comprising  details  of  the  more 

£unous  Travels  by  MandeviUe,  Bruce,  Park,  and  Livingstone.    With  Map, 
and  Chapter  on  Arctic  Exploration. 
'  An  entrancing  volume,  and  one  that  can  be  recommended.' — Publishers^  Circular, 

vn. 

The  Book  for  Every  Day ;  containing  an  Inexhaustible  Store 

of  Amusing  and  Instructive  Articles.    Edited  by  James  Mason. 

VIII. 

The  Book  of  Noble  Englishwomen :  Lives  made  Illustrious 

by  Heroism,  Goodness,  and  great  Attainments.    Edited  by  Charles  Bruce. 
'The  selection  made  is  as  wise  as  the  sketches  themselves  are  satisfactory.' — The 
World. 

IX. 

A  Hundred  Wonders  of  the  World  in  Nature  and  Art, 

described  according  to  the  latest  Authorities,  and  profusely  Illustrated. 
Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A. 

X. 

A  Book  about  Travelling,  Past  and  Present     Proflisely 

Illustrated.     Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Croal. 

Other  Popular  and  Standard  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

'Mr.  W.  P.  Nimmo  should  rank  high  among  those  who  produce  books  for 
presents.  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  particular  subjects  that  are  likely  to  be  at 
once  amusing  to  youngsters,  and  of  service  to  them  in  an  informatory  way.' 
— Scotsman. 
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NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITIONS. 

NiMMO's  Elegant  Gift  Books. 

Small  4/^,  beauHftUly  printed  on  superior  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloih  extra^ 

,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  6s.  each, 

ROSES    AND    HOLLY: 

9  Bin  ISook  for  all  tije  ||ear.    ffllit^  ^ngmal  IIIuftrBtions 

b^  eminent  Stttsts. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  PICTURES  FROM 

THE    POETS. 

SSSiti^  0;froice  Slliustratums  bj  t^e  most  eminent  flttistf. 

III. 

GEMS    OF    LITERATURE: 

deffant,  lUrr,  znM  Zufusastx^t,    UlastrBteH  bg  DtstingnisfreH  Artists. 

THE    BOOK    OF    ELEGANT 

EXTRACTS. 

^rofuselg  SUttstrateH  bg  tf^e  most  eminent  ftrtto* 

THE    GOLDEN    GIFT. 

iProfttselg  Slltuttateti  %i\i\i  ^riflinal  Sngtabings  on  OSooD  bn  eminent  flrttstB. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN    POE. 

Wii\  Cfoentg-^ijii^  •li^xnal  lUaftndxotui  bj  enxttrnt  ^rtiitf,  anb  x  9<b  9<>>tt>'« 

VII. 

THE    LITERARY   BOUQUET: 

GA  THERED  FROM  PA  VOURITE  A  UTHORS. 

Ipro^iBtls  SUiittrBtib  \s%  ramttnt  ^dbtf . 

VIII. 

THE    TREASURY    OF    LITERATURE 

AND  ART: 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 
Sftit^  Rwntnrtu  Jjlbutntioni  \n  mintnt  %iXvi\». 

THE    GARLAND    OF    POETRY   AND 

PROSE. 

BY  CELEBRATED  AUTHORS. 
mUb  aumtroni  Cngraiiingi  bg  tmintnt  ^rtiiti. 

THE    CABINET    OF    GEMS. 

GATHERED  FROM  CELEBRATED  AUTHORS. 

WC\{\  nitmeronf  lllttstrattoni  b|)  cmitunt  ^riuli . 
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NIMMOS  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


New  Series  of  Choice  Books,  beautifully  printed  ofi  superfine  paper,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  and  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth  extra,  plain  edges,  price  y.  6d.  each,  or  richly  bound  in  cloth  and 
gold,  and  gilt  ed^es,  price  5^.  each. 


1.  ALMOST  FAXTLTLES8:    A  Story 

of  the  Present  Day.  By  the  Author 
of  *  A  Book  for  Governesses. ' 

2.  LIVES  OF  OLD  EKOUSH  WOR- 

THIES before  the  Conquest.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

3.  EVEBY-DAY  OBJECTS;  or.  Pic- 

turesque Aspects  of  Natural  His- 
tory. By  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams. 

4.  ICY   SCHOOLBOY   FBIEND8 :   A 

Story  of  Whitminster  Grammar 
School.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope, 
Author  of  'A  Book  about  Domi- 
nies/ 'Stories  of  School  Life/ 
etc. 


5.  DBIFTED     AND     SIFTED :     A 

Domestic  Chronicle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

6.  WABBIOB,      PRIEST,     AND 

Statesman  ;  or,  English  Heroes 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

7.  TOTTY  TESTUDO.    The  Life  and 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  Totty 
Testudo.  An  Autobiography  by 
Flora  F.  Wylde. 

8.  ON  HOLY  OB0T7ND;  or,  Soenee 

and  Incidents  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  By  Edwin  Hodder, 
Author  of  '  Memories  of  New  Zea- 
land Life,'  *  The  Junior  Clerk,*  etc. 


N  I  MMO'S 

CROWN   GIFT  BOOKS. 


Crown  9nHf,  beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper,  profusely  Ulustraied  by  eminent 
Artists,  in  cloth  extra,  plain  edges,  price  y,  6d.  each,  or  ricXly  bound  in  cloth 
and  gold,  and  gilt  edges,  price  ^s,  each. 


1.  SWOBD  AND  FEN;   or  EngUdi 

Worthies  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

2.  NOSRIESETON;  or.  Driven  to  Sea. 

By  Mrs.  George  Cupples,  Author 
of  'Unexpected  Pleasures,'  etc 

3.  THE   OIBOLE  OF   THE  YEAB; 

or.  Studies  of  Nature  and  Pictures 
of  the  Seasons.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams. 


4.  THE    WEALTH    OF    NATUBE : 

Our  Food  Supplies  from  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Montgomery, 
A.M. 

5.  STOBIES  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE.     By 

Ascott  R.  Hope. 

6.  STOBIES  OF  FBENCH  SCHOOL 

Life.    By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 
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NIMMO'S  UmERSU   GIFT  BOOKS. 


A  Seriis  of  excdUnt  WorJb,  profusdy  Illustrated  with  origiftal  Engravings  by  the 
first  Artists,  eheiedy  printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  chtk 
and  gold,  and  gilt  edges,  erown  9vo,  price  3x.  6<f.  each, 

1.  Tales  of  Old  English  Life;  or,  Pictures 

of  tbe  Periods.    By  William  Francis  Collis&»  LLD.,  Antbor  of 
'  Histoxy  of  English  literature,'  etc 

2.  Mungo  Park's  Life  and  Travels.    With 

a  Supplementary  Chapter,  detailing  the  results  of  recent  DiscoTery  in 
Africa. 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin:  A  Biography. 

From  the  celebrated  '  Life '  by  Jared  Sparks,  and  the  more  recent 
and  extensiye  <  Life  and  Times '  by  Jambs  Parton  . 

4.  Wallace,  the  Hero  of  Scotland:  A 

Biography.    By  James  Patbrson. 

5.  Men  of  History.     By  Eminent  Writers. 

•,•  The  object  of  the  Editor  in  preparing  this  book  for  the  public  is  a  two- 
fold one  :  first,  to  exhibit  views  of  the  world's  great  men ;  and,  second, 
tq  present  these  views  in  the  best  words  of  the  best  authors. 

6.  Women  of  History.     By  Eminent  Writers. 

*«*  This  volume  is  a  farther  development  of  the  idea  which  suggested  the 
companion  volume,  ' Men  of  History.* 

7.  Old -World  Worthies;  or.  Classical 

Biography,  selected  from  Plctakch's  Lives. 

8.  Epoch  Men,  and  the  Results  of  their 

Lives.    By  Samuel  Neh. 

9.  The  Mirror  of  Character.    Selected  from 

the  Writings  of  Overbuky,  Eakle,  and  Butler. 

10.  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind.    By 

Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 

11.  The  Man  of  Business  considered  in 

Six  Aspects.    A  Book  for  Young  Men. 


*•*  This  elegant  and  useful  Series  of  Books  has  been  raeciaQy  prepared  for  School  and  CoUece 
Prizes :  they  are^  howerer.  equally  sidtable  for  General  Presentation.  In  selecting  the  works  for 
tlds  Sories,  the  aun  of  the  FubUsher  has  been  to  produce  books  of  a  permanent  Tsuue,  ihterestinir 
in  manner  and  instructive  in  matter — ^books  that  youth  will  read  cai^eriy  and  with  profit,  ana 
which  Will  be  found  equally  attractivu  in  after-life. 
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A  series  of  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes^  profusely  Illustrated  with  original 
Engravings  by  the  first  Artists^  choicely  printed  on  superfine  paper^  and  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth  andgoldy  and  gilt  edges,  crown  Svo,  price  y,  6d,  each, 

1.  Round  the  Grange  Farm;  or^  Good  Old  Times. 

By  Jean  L.  Watson,  Author  of  *  Bygone  Days  in  our  Village,'  etc 

2.  Stories  about  Boys.     By  Ascott  R,  Hope,  Author 

of  *  Stories  of  School  Life,*  *My  Schoolboy  Friends,*  etc.  eta 

3.  George's  Enemies:  A  Sequel  to  ^ My  Schoolboy 

Friends.*    By  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author  of  <  Stories  about  Boys,'  etc. 

4.  The  Spanish  Inquisition :  Its  Heroes  and  Martyrs. 

By  Janet  Gordon,  Author  of  *  Champions  of  the  Reformation,'  etc. 

5.  Wild  Animals  and  Birds:  Curious  and  Instructive 

Stories  about  their  Habits  and  Sagacity.     With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  Wolf,  the  eminent  Artist. 

6.  Rupert  Rochester,  the  Banker's  Son.    A  Tale.    By 

Winifred  Taylor,  Author  of  *  Story  of  Two  Lives,'  etc. 

7.  The  Young  Mountaineer;  or,  Frank  Millep^s  Lot 

in  Life.    The  Story  of  a  Swiss  Boy.    By  Daryl  Holme. 

8.  The  Story  of  a  Noble  Life ;  or,  Zurich  and  its 

Reformer  Ulric  Zwinglb.     By  Mrs.  Hardy  (Janet  Gordon), 
Author  of  '  The  Spanish  Inquisition,*  etc. 

9.  Stories   of    Whitminster.    By  Ascott  R.   Hope, 

Author  of  *  My  Schoolboy  Friends,*  etc. 

10.  The  Pampas:    A    Story  of  Adventure  in  the 

Argentine  Republic.     By  A.  R.  Hope,  Author  of  *  Stories  of  Whit- 
minster,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Phiz,  junior. 

11.  The    Tower   on    the    Tor.    By   Richard  Rowe, 

Author  of  'Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life,'  'The  Boys  of  Axleford,' 
'  Jack  Afloat  and  Ashore,*  etc 

12.  A  Holiday  Book.     Stories  for  the  Young.     By 

Richard  Rowe,  Author  of  'Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life,*  'The 
Tower  on  the  Tor,'  '  A  Child's  Comer  Book,*  « The  Lucky  Bag,'  etc. 

%*  The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the  above  series  has  been  to 
give  a  collection  of  works  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  moral  tone,  agreeably  blending 
entertainment  and  instruction.  It  is  believed  this  end  has  been  attained,  and 
that  the  several  volumes  will  be  found  eminentlv  suitable  as  Gift  Books  and 
School  Prizes,  besides  proving  of  permanent  value  m  the  Home  Library. 
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NIMMO'S 

YOUNG  LADIES'  LIBRARY. 


A  series  of  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes ^  written  with  a  high  purpose,  and 
of  a  good  moral  tone,  profusely  Illustrated  with  original  Engravings  by  the  first 
Artists,  choicely  printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold, 
and  gilt  edges,  crown  Svo,  price  ys,  6d.  each. 

1 .  Vtolei  Rivers ;  or^  Loyal  to  Duty.     A    Tale  for 

Girls.    By  Winifred  Taylor,  Author  of '  Story  of  Two  Lives,'  etc 

2.  Christian  Osborne  s  Friends.     By  Mrs.  Harriet 

Miller    Davidson,    Author   of   *  Isobel    Jardinc's    History,*    and 
Daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller. 

3.  The  Tkvins  of  Saint- Mar  eel :  A   Tale  of  Paris 

Incendi^.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Orr,  Author  of  *  The  Roseville  Family,'  etc. 

4.  The  Story  of  Two  Lives;    or^    The   Trials  of 

Wealth  and  Poverty.     By  Winifred  Taylor,  Author  of  'Rupert 
Rochester,'  etc 

5.  The  Lost  Father ;  or,  Cecilia's  Triumph.    A  Story 

of  our  own  Day.    By  Daryl  Holme. 

6.  Friendly  Fairies ;  or.  Once  upon  a  Time. 

7.  Wisdom,     Wit,    and   Allegory.       Selected  from 

'The  Spectator.' 

8.  Stories  f'^om  Over  the  Sea.     With  Illustrations. 

9.  Heroes  of  Ancient  Greece:  A  Story  of  the  Days  of 

Socrates  the  Athenian.    By  Ellen  Palmer,  Author  of  *  The  Fisher- 
men of  Galilee,'  '  The  Standard  Bearer,'  etc. 

10.    The  Farm  on  the  Fjord.     A    Tale  of  Life   in 

Norway.    By  Catherine  Ray. 
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Aggregate  sale  of  the  foll<ming popular  works^  168,000  cepies. 


Crown  8vo,  clotH  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  One  Hnndred  and  Seventh  Thoviand, 

price  3s.  6d., 

1.  EEAVEir  OUB  HOME.    We  Ixave  no  Savioiur  but  JeiOB,  and  no 

Home  but  Heaven. 

^  'The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  endeavours  to  describe  what  heaven  is,  as  shown  by  the 
liffht  of  reason  and  Scripture ;  and  we  promise  the  reader  many  charming  pictures  of  heavenly 
buss,  founded  upon  tmdeniable  authority,  and  described  with  the  pen  of  a  dramatist,  which  can- 
not fail  to  elevate  the  soul  as  well  as  to  delight  the  imagination.  .  .  .  Part  Second  proves,  in  a 
manner  as  beautiful  as  it  is  convincing,  the  doctrinb  op  thk  f^cognitign  op  prisnds  in 
KBAVBN, — a  subject  of  which  the  author  makes  much,  introducing  many  touching  scenes  of 
Scripture  celebrities  meeting  in  heaven  and  discoursing  of  their  experience  on  earth.    Part  Third 

DBMONSTKATBS  THE  INTBRBST  WHICH  THOSB  IN  KBAVBN  PBKL  IN  BARTH,  AND  PROVBS,  WITH 
RBMARKABLS  CI.BARNBSS,  THAT  SUCH  ANINTBRBST  BXISTS  NOT  ONLY  WITH  THB  ALMIGHTY 
AND  AMONG  THB  ANGBLS,  BUT  ALSO  AMONG  TRB  SPIRITS  OP  DBPARTBO   PRIBNDS.     We  US* 

hesitatingly  give  our  opinion  that  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  productions  of  a 
religious  character  whicn  has  appeared  for  some  time ;  and  we  would  desire  to  see  it  pass  into 
extensive  circulation.'— ^^^vw  Herald, 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'HEAVEN    OUR    HOME,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Thirty-flxst  Thoniand,  price  3s.  6d., 

2.  MEET  FOB  EEAVEH.     A  State  of  Graoe  upon  Earth  the  only 

Preparation  for  a  State  of  Glory  in  Heaven. 

*  The  author,  in  his  or  her  former  work,  "  Heaven  our  Home,"  portrayed  a  social  mxavbn, 

WHBBB  SCATTBRBD  PAMILIBS  MBBT  AT  LAST  IN  LOVINO  INTBKCOURSB  AND  IN  POSSBSSION  OP 

PBRPBCT  RBCOGNITION,  to  nwud  a  uever-eudiug  eternity  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  pcesent  work 
the  individual  state  of  the  children  of  God  is  attempted  to  oe  unfolded,  and  more  especially  the 
state  of  probation  which  is  set  apart  for  them  on  esirth  to  fit  and  prepare  erring  mortals  for  the 
society  of  the  saints.  .  .  .  The  work,  as  a  whole,  displays  an  originalit^r  of  conception,  a  flow 
of  language,  and  a  closeness  of  reasoning  rarely  found  in  religious  publications.  .  .  .  The  author 
combats  the  pleasing  and  generally  accepted  belief,  that  dbath  will  bppbct  an  bntibxcnangb 
ON  THB  spiritual  CONDITION  OP  OUR  SOULS,  and  that  all  who  enter  into  bliss  will  be  placed  on 
a  common  level.' — GUugow  Herald, 

A   CHEAP   EDITION    OF   'MEET   FOR    HEAVEN,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt  sideand  edges,  Twenty-eecond  Tlioiiiaad,price3s.  6d., 

3.  LIFE  nr  HEAVEN.    There,  Faith  is  changed  into  Sight,  and  Hope 

is  passed  into  blissful  Fruition. 

*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  have  been  issued  from  the  prtts 
during  the  present  generation  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  pUbucas 
the  two  attractive  volumes  to  which  it  forms  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  %KX^t^* -^Cheltenham 
Joternal, 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF    'LIFE    IN    HEAVEN,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges.  Eighth  Tboofland,  price  3s.  6d., 

4.  OHMST'S    TEAHSFiaUBATIOH ;    or,    Tabor's   Teachings.     A 

Glimpse  of  Christ's  Glory  and  Intercourse  with  His  People  for  Ever. 

'  The  main  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  work  are,  Christ's  glory  and  Vernal  intercourse  with 
His  people.  These  are  developed  with  great  power  of  thought  and  great  beauty  of  language. 
The  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  as  flattering  a  reception  as  the  author's  former  works.'— 7^ 
Newsman. 
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NEW    EDITIONS 

OF 

VALUABLE    STANDARD    WORKS, 

In  royal  %vo^  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra^  price  dr.  each, 

1.  The     Spectator.      Complete    in     one 

Volume.     With  Portrait  of  Addison,  Notes,  and  a  General  Index. 

2.  The     Rambler    and    the    Idler.      By 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  The  ADVENTURER.  By  John  Hawkes- 
worth,  LL.D.  The  CONNOISSEUR.  By  Mr.  Town,  Critic  and 
Censor-General.  Complete  in  one  Volume.  With  Notes  and  P(»trait 
of  Dr.  Johnson. 

3.  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  M.  A.  Thiers.    Translated  from  the  last  Paris  Edition,  with  Notes. 

4.  The  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 

Empire  of  France  under  Napoleon.  By  M.  A.  Thiers.  Translated 
from  the  last  Paris  Edition,  with  Notes. 

USEFUL  Am^AURACm 

Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  6s., 

THE  NATIONAL  MELODIST: 

Two  Hundred  Standard  Songs,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  KIESER. 

V  Tkit  Voltmu  consisti  c/a  ColUcium  o/tke  most  popular  Engiisk^  Scotch,  Iritk, 
and  American  Songs,  and  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best  published, 

12th  Thousand, 
In  crown  8vo,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth  extra,  full  of  Engravings  and  Coloured 

Pictures,  price  3s.  6d.,  or  gilt  edges,  price  4s., 

THREE  HUNDRED  BlBLE  STORIES 

AND 

THREE  HUNDRED   BIBLE  PICTURES. 
A  PICTORIAL  SUNDAY  BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

'  A  pictorial  Sunday  book  for  the  young,  which  will  interest  many  a  chUd,  and  tend 
to  make  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  a  pleasure  and  a  profit.' — Daily  Aetdew, 

» 

In  crown  Svo,  beantifuUy  bound  in  cloth  extra,  with  Memoir  and  16  Illnstratiems^ 

pricey,  6d,y  or  gilt  edges ,  4;., 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS  AND   HOLY  WAR. 

Uniform  >Arith  *  Three   Hundred   Bible   Stories.' 


OHXAP  £DITlOir   OF   THE   PILaRIM'S  PROGBESS. 

In  crown  8tv,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth  extra,  price  2S,,  in  gilt  side  and 

edges,  price  2s,  6d,, 

THE    PILGRIM'S    PROGRESS. 

BY  JOHN  BUNYAN. 

With  Memoir  and  Twelve  Illustrations. 
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AN  INDISPENSABLE  DIOTIONABT  APPENDIX. 


yusi  ready,  in  crown  ^o,  cloth  extra,  price  7  J.  6d.^ 

THE  HANDY  ENGLISH  WORD  BOOK; 

Forming  a  complete  Dictionary  Appendix,  containing  English  Spellings  and 
Spdling  Rules ;  The  Dictionary  of  English  Inflected  Words ;  Punctuation 
based  on  the  Analysis  of  Stotences ;  A  Copious  List  of  Foreign  Quotations 
re-spelt  for  Pronunciation. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH, 

Author  of '  The  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language/  'The  IMctionary  of  English  Inflected  Words,'  etc. 

The  above  may  also  be  had  in  three  separate  Parts,  see  list  below. 
Just  ready  f  in  crown  ^o,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.f 

ENGLISH    SPELLINGS    AND 
SPELLING    RULES: 

Being  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  chief  difficulties  of  English  Orthography  ;  to 
which  is  added  Dictation  Exercises  and  Rules  for  the  Syllabication  of 
Words.  Designed  for  general  use  and  for  Schools.  Forming  Part  I.  of 
the  Handy  English  Word  Book. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH, 

Author  of  '  The  Etymological  and  Pronoundng  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language/ 
'  The  School  Etymological  Dictionary  and  Word  Book/  etc. 

— ■ , 1 — -        -     1^  -  ■  -m  ■ _^— ^ 

Just  ready,  in  crown  $vo,  cloth  extra,  price  5^. , 

THE    DICTIONARY    OF 
ENGLISH    INFLECTED    WORDS. 

With  the  Syllabication  of  all  the  Words  according  to  a  System  founded  on  well- 
defined  Principles ;  and  the  System  of  Syllabication  as  applied  to  Poetry 
and  the  Scanning  of  Verse.  Forming  Part  II.  of  the  Handy  English  Word 
Book« 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH, 

Author  of  '  The  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,   '  English  Spellings  and  Spelling  Rules,'  etc. 

Jwt  ready,  in  crown  $vo,  cloth  extra,  price  25,, 

PUNCTUATION 

BASED  ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES : 

Also  Foreign  Phrases  and  Quotations,  with  their  Literal  and  Free  Translations, 
and  re-spelt  for  easy  Pronunciation.  Forming  Part  III.  of  the  Handy 
English  Wo&d  Book. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH, 

Author  of  *  The  Etinnological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,'  *  The  Dictionary  of  English  Inflected  Words,'  etc. 

Demy  %vo,  cloth,  price  lOf.  dd., 

JAMIESON'S     SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Abridged   from  the   Dictionary  and  Supplement  (in  4  vols.  4to)  by  John 
'    Johnstone.    An  entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  John 
LoNGMUiR,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  King's  Colkge  and  Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen. 
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THE 

WAYERLEY   NOVELS. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION. 


Crown  Bvo,  with  FrontispUu  and  Vtgnttte,  in  elegant  wrapper  printed  in  colours^  price 
IS.  each.  Also  in  q6 volumes t  cloth  extra,  fuu gilt  back,  price  2s.  per  volume;  and  in 
X3  double  volumes,  roxbur^  style,  gilt  top,  price  3^.  td,  per  volume. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hately  Waddell,  LL.D.    With  Notes,  Biogmphical  and 
Critical,  and  a  Glossazy  of  Scotch  Words  and  Foreign  Phrases  for  each  Novel. 


1.  Waverley;    or,   *'TiB  Sixty  Yean 

Since.' 

2.  Ony  Hffannering;  or,  The  Astrologer. 

3.  The  Antiqnaiy. 

4.  Sob  Boy. 

5.  Old  MortaUty. 

6.  The  Black  Dwarf;  and  A  Legend  of 

Montrose. 

7.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

8.  The  Heart  of  Uid-Lothian. 

9.  Ivanhoe:  A  Bomance. 
ID.  The  Monastery. 

11.  The  Abbot:  A  Sequel. 

12.  Xenilworth. 

13.  The  Pirate. 

14.  The  Fortones  of  Nigel. 

15.  Feyeril  of  the  Peak. 

The  above  may  also  be  had  in 


the 


16.  Qnentin  Dnrward. 

17.  St.  Bonan's  Well. 

18.  Bedgauntlet. 

19.  The  Betrothed. 

20.  The    Talisman:    A    Tale   of 

Cm^adeni. 

21.  Woodstock;  or,  TheOaTslier. 

22.  The    Fair    Maid    of    Perth ;     or, 

St.  Valentine's  Day. 

23.  Anne  of  Geierstein;  or.  The  Maiden 

of  the  Mist 

24.  Oonnt  Bobert  of  Paxil. 

25.  Castle  Dangerous,  and  The  Surgeon's 

Daughter. 

26.  The    Highland    Widow,    and    My 

Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror;  with 
an  Intereiting  Sununaxiaed  Ac- 
oount  of  the  Scott  Gentenary* 

substantial  half-calf  bindings. 


IT  is  fortanately  not  required  of  the  Publisher,  in  announcing  the  issue  of  a  new  Popular  Sdition  of 
the  Wavkrlby  Novbls,  that  he  should  oner  one  word~in  conunendation  of  a  scries  uniVenally 
acknowledged  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  realm  of  historical  romance. 

The  world-wide  fame  of  the  Great  Novelist  renders  anything  like  apolotfy  for  a  new  Cheap  Edkion 
of  his  writings  entirely  unnecessary.  A  great  living  statesman  has  said  of  the  author  of  '  Wavcfiey ' 
and  his  works :  '  In  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  there  is  no  man  who  can  bar 
successfuLcomparison  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  .  .  As  to  his  works,  thgr  are  iwmortal.  Nothing 
but  the  extinction  of  civilisation  can  possibly  extinguish  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.' 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  Editioni  contaming  as  it  does  many  distinctive  features,  and  issued 
at  a  price  specially  low  considering  the  size  and  character  of  the  volumes,  will  be  found  very  serriceaUe 
to  tike  teadmg  public.  It  is  of  a  form  and  type  equally  suitable  for  raihvay  or  fireside  readiiig :  while 
to  those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  library  a  handsome  and  useful  set  of  these  Novels,  the  Edition  under 
notice,  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  bindings,  will  commend  itself  as  being  at  once  degant,  handy, 
ailddieap. 

Each  volume  in  the  series  has  been  produced  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Waddell,  LL.D.,  who,  besides  furnishing  a  Glossary  of  Scotch  words  and  teims,  an4  a  transhtioa  of 
the  foreign  phrases  occurring  in  the  text,  has  added  a  number  of  connecting  Kographical  and  Oitical 
Notes,  giving  to  the  Novels  a  consecutive  interest  which  they  are  not  .usually  thought^  to  possess. 
Some  eacplanation  of  the  most  important  allusions  to  national  customs  and  habits,  all  of  which  occiir  so 
frequently  in  the  Waverley  Novels,  will  also  be  found  in  each  romance.  ^  The  want  of  such  a  guide 
has  frequently  been  complained  of;  and  the  Editor  has  done  the  best  in  his  power,  in  the  prestent 
instance,  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Dr.  Waddell  has  also  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  an  Introductory  Essay  on  *  Scott^  Posttioo  as  a 
Novelist,'  distinguished  by  keen  literary  insight  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  genius  and  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  man  who  for  a  time  bora  the  mysterious  title  of  The  Great  Unknown.  To  the  end 
of  the  last  volume  (vol.  xxvi.),  the  Editor  has  added  an  interestbg  summarized  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  celebnidon  of  the  Scott  Centenary,  which  gives  a  new  interest  to  the  series,  and  makes  the 
present  issue  specially  attractive.  Each  volume  is  also  embellished  with  a  well'<xeaated  frontispiece 
and  vignette,  a  copy  from  a  photograph  of  the  well-known  Windsor  Palace  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  being 
the  frontispiece  of  'waverley.' 
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